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ENCLOSED    PLEASE 


FIND   MY    CHECK- 

for  a  subscription  to  Survey  Graphic 
for  our  high  school  library.  I  am 
nearly  ninety-five  years  of  age  and 
quite  out  of  the  running  but  believe 
in  and  gladly  pass  on  your  very  en- 
lightening point  of  view  to  those  on 
the  threshhold  of  a  new  age." 

MARY  CARRANS  BURTON 


HOUSING 

FOR     DEFENSE 


Do  YOU  REMEMBER  that  in  1917-18  housing  shortages 
slowed  up  production  in  war  industries — caused  a 
tremendous  labor  turnover  because  workers,  par- 
ticularly women,  could  not  find  suitable  accommo- 
dations— raised  serious  health  and  social  problems 
in  the  crowded  centers — left  a  legacy  of  slums  be- 
cause of  hasty  and  unwise  building? 

Now  IN  1941  we  need  immediate,  wise  planning  if 
we  are  to  avoid  similar  disasters.  For  the  guidance 
of  all  persons  concerned  with  this  problem  we  offer 
Housing  for  Defense,  a  special  study  of  today's 
defense  housing  needs  with  concrete  recommenda- 
tions for  action* 


198  Pages 


£1.50 


Twentieth    Century    Fund 

330  West  42d  Street  New  York 


How  to  insure 

ENOUGH  VITAMIN  C  in  diets  for 

families  of  LOW  INCOME 


mou  who  have  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending adequate  diets  for  families  of  low 
income  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  include 
enough  fruits  and  vegetables  to  supply  the 
necessary  daily  intake  of  Vitamin  C. 

You  may  know,  also,  that  grapefruit  is 
an  especially  rich  source  of  this  important 
vitamin. 

But  did  you  know  that  canned  grape- 
fruit juice  is  also  the  CHEAPEST  prac- 
tical food  source  of  Vitamin  C — with 
the  single  exception  of  cabbage? 

As  a  matter  of  research  fact,  canned 
grapefruit  juice  provides  Vitamin  C  at  the 
extremely  low  cost  of  only  1.6tf  per  50  milli- 
grams. This,  as  you  know,  is  even  lower  than 
the  average  cost  of  this  vitamin  in  concen- 
trated tablet  form. 

Few  vegetables  or  fruits,  other  than  citrus, 
can  even  compare  with  grapefruit,  fresh  or 
canned,  as  a  cheap,  dependable,  year-round 


and  above  all  appetizing  food  source  of 
Vitamin  C. 

Raw  strawberries  are  nearly  as  cheap  a 
source — but  only  during  the  short  peak 
season  when  they  can  be  bought  for 
about  15f  per  quart. 


Kohlrabi,  cabbage  and  spinach  are  also 
cheap  sources — but  few  families  eat  these 
vegetables  every  day. 

And  the  palatability  of  grapefruit  makes 
it  an  item  which  can  be  included  in  the  diet 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  major  health 
importance— without  tiring  the  taste. 

We  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  have  these 
facts  for  consideration  in  your  work  with 
clinics  and  families  with  low  incomes. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  complete 
study  of  citrus  fruits  in  relation  to  human 
health,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  send  you 
such  a  treatise — just  issued  by  the  Citrus 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Florida.  Please 
use  the  coupon  below. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION 
STATE  or  FLORIDA 


Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Lakeland,  Florida  Dept.  31-AA 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  book, 
CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  HEALTH. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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"Best  Wishes  for     I 
Your  Happiness" 

from  your  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
telephone  company.  May  the  friendly  spirit 
of  the  holidays  carry  through  all  of  1941. 

BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


The  Gist  of  It 


As  MANAGING  EDITOR  OF  Survey  Mid- 
monthly,  our  companion  periodical  in  the 
field  of  social  work,  Gertrude  Springer  has 
covered  welfare  developments  from  coast 
to  coast,  frequently  in  collaboration  with 
the  experts  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association.  She  was,  therefore,  much 
more  than  a  random  visitor  to  two  com- 
munities inflated  by  the  defense  program 
when  she  recently  made  a  flying  firsthand 
visit  to  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charlestown, 
Ind.,  communities  which  she  describes. 
(Page  5)  Mrs.  Springer  knew  what  to  look 
for,  and  how  to  look  for  it.  What's  just 
as  important,  she  was  able  to  get  her  im- 
pressions onto  paper  and  headed  for  the 
printer — with  the  speed  and  freshness  of  a 
veteran  reporter — before  embarking  on  an- 
other field  trip,  this  time  in  preparation 
for  a  forthcoming  special  number  of  Sur- 
vey Midmonthly  on  rural  social  work,  or 
what  her  office-bound  associates  refer  to  as 
a  "Grassroots  Special." 

ANOTHER  Survey  EDITOR,  ASSIGNED  TO  COVER 
the  industrial  developments  of  the  defense 
program,  reports  (page  9)  on  the  crucial 
labor  problems  which  will,  in  the  months 
to  come,  affect  the  morale  as  well  as  the 
production  schedules  of  our  factories.  Miss 
Amidon's  article,  one  of  a  series,  is  the 
product  of  her  firsthand  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation. 

No    STATISTICAL    REPORT    COULD    DEPICT    THE 

farflung  changes  taking  place  in  the  mod- 
ern South — yet  the  basic  findings  of  the 
census  support  the  dramatic  story  which 
George  C.  Stoney  writes  (page  14)  on  the 
pains  of  progress  in  the  switch  from  cot- 
ton to  cattle  in  the  Black  Belt.  Mr.  Stoney 
is  the  author  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
South  in  Transition.  His  next  will  deal 
with  the  "Defense  Program  in  Dixie."  His 
car,  his  camera,  and  his  notebook  are  be- 
coming a  familiar  institution  on  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

ARCHIBALD  MACL.EISH,  LIBRARIAN  OF  CON- 
gress,  poet,  scholar,  editor,  and  orator,  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  Survey 
Graphic.  (Page  21) 

NOT    FAR    FROM    HIS    FORMER    OFFICE    AS    ONE 

of  the  famous  editors  of  the  old  New 
Yor/(  World,  William  Preston  Beazell  now 
directs  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Crime  in  New  York.  His  challeng- 
ing article  (page  26)  tallies  up  some  of 
his  findings  and  his  reflections  on  today's 
trends  in  crime  and  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice. 

WE    CAN    MOP    UP    TUBERCULSSIS    IN    TWENTY 

years.    The  program  for  doing  so  depends 
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upon  unabated  public  support  of  the  pro- 
gram advanced  by  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  third 
vice-president  and  statistician  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Health,  interprets  that  pro- 
gram, in  the  formulation  of  which  he 
has  played  an  active  part.  (Page  30)  The 


new  films  used  with  Dr.  Dublin's  text  can 
be  obtained  from  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 

DR.  ERNEST  JACKH,  AUTHOR  OF  "A  WORLH 
Is  Being  Born"  in  the  December  Survey 
Graphic  shares  his  knowledge  of  the  politi- 
cal forces  which  are  shaping  history  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  (Page  34) 


Photo  by  Rhodenbaugh  for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

BOOM  TOWN 
Payroll  line  in  little  Charlestown,  Ind.,  site  of  a  huge  new  federal  powder  plant 
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Growing  Pains  of  Defense 


by   GERTRUDE   SPRINGER 


In  this  vivid  firsthand  article  a  Surrey  editor  describes  what  it 
means  to  two  American  communities  when  the  defense  boom 
comes  to  town.  In  the  article  which  follows,  another  Survey 
editor  continues  our  editorial  coverage  of  the  defense  program 
with  a  journalistic  report  of  her  recent  interviews,  observa- 
tions, and  research  in  the  field  of  organized  labor. 


MY     FIRST    GLIMPSE     OF    THE    BUSINESS     OF    DEFENSE     IN    THE 

Hampton  Roads  area  of  Virginia  came  when  my  ship, 
Norfolk  bound,  tied  up  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  began 
to  disgorge  iron  cot  beds.  Cots  by  the  thousand  were 
rolled  out  of  the  hold  and  stacked  up  like  cordwood  until 
they  out-bulked  the  neat  buildings  on  the  dock. 

"What  in  the  world,"  I  asked  a  sailor  leaning  on  the 
rail  beside  me,  "are  they  going  to  do  with  all  those  beds?" 

"Lady,"  he  answered,  with  a  belittling  look,  "ain't  you 
heard  there's  somethin'  goin'  on  around  here?" 

I  had  heard,  and  that  was  why  I  was  there,  to  have  a 
look  at  what  happens  to  a  middle-sized,  easy-going  city 
when,  without  any  volition  of  its  own,  the  industry  by 
which  it  lives  suddenly  is  blown  up  to  many  times  its 
normal  proportions.  Presently  I  was  to  see  what  happens 
to  a  rural  county,  with  no  industry  at  all,  when  "the  big- 
gest powder  plant  in  the  world"  goes  to  building  in  the 
middle  of  it.  But  first  came  Norfolk. 

Since  the  end  of  the  World  War  and  until  about  a 
year  ago,  Norfolk  was  heavy  with  depression.  It  has  three 
major  industries:  shipbuilding  and  repair  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  across  the  river  and  at  privately  owned 
yards,  the  largest  across  Hampton  Roads  at  Newport 
News;  maintenance  and  supply  of  the  navy  at  the  great 
Naval  Operating  Base  just  north  of  the  city;  freight  han- 
dling, especially  coal,  by  railroads  and  ships,  the  feeder  of 
much  of  the  city's  general  business.  For  years  the  first  two 
were  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  third  was  all  but  flat.  Old  in- 
dustries folded  up  and  new  ones  failed  to  take  root.  Un- 
employment was  widespread.  Relief,  federally  financed, 
was  big  business. 


Then  came  the  defense  program  and  a  quick  turn- 
around. At  the  present  time  about  25  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  Hampton  Roads  area  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  defense  business.  This,  it  is 
said,  is  a  far  larger  proportion  of  total  population  drawing 
its  livelihood  from  defense  activities  than  is  found  in  any 
other  defense  area  in  the  country. 

THE  CENSUS  LAST  SPRING  GAVE  NORFOLK  ABOUT  143,500  pop- 
ulation but,  say  local  people,  "at  least"  10,000  more  have 
come  since  then,  and  "it's  only  the  beginning."  The  per- 
sonnel at  the  Navy  Yard  and  at  the  Naval  Operating  Base 
numbered  27,500  in  September,  a  jump  of  10,000  in  a 
year,  and  this  too  is  "only  a  beginning."  The  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company,  a  half  hour's 
ferry  trip  from  Norfolk,  is  doubling  its  plant  and  working 
day  and  night  shifts.  Just  beyond  is  Langley  Field,  the 
army's  largest  air  base,  now  being  doubled  in  size.  In 
other  directions,  fringing  Norfolk  round  about,  are  lesser 
naval  and  military  installations  all  expanding  under  high 
pressure.  Good  guessers  say  that  probably  50,000  "new" 
people  came  into  the  Hampton  Roads  area  during  1940, 
bringing  with  them  increased  purchasing  power  all  along 
the  line.  Thus  Norfolk  becomes  less  a  city  per  se  than  the 
center  of  a  region  undergoing  a  convulsion. 

But  the  people  of  Norfolk,  the  people  like  you  and  me 
who  work  in  its  shops  and  offices  and  live  in  its  modest 
frame  houses,  think  of  it  as  a  city  in  its  own  right  and 
they  look  with  jaundiced  eyes  at  the  boom  that  is  sweep- 
ing over  it.  Norfolk  has  had  booms  before  when  Uncle 
Sam  moved  in,  and  then  moved  out  again,  and  the  towns- 


State   Port  Authority  of   Virginia 

The  privately  owned  shipyard  across  Hampton  Roads  at  Newport    News  is  doubling  its  plant   and  working  day  and   night  shifts 


people  have  long  memories.  Being  human  they  will  profit, 
if  they  can;  but  if  they  are  as  smart  as  they  hope  they  are, 
it  will  be  Uncle  Sam  and  not  they  who  will  hold  the  bag. 
That  is  why,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  after  talking  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  that  the  people  of  Nor- 
folk are  taking  only  piece-meal  cognizance  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  defense  boom  is  precipitating  upon  them. 
Uncle  Sam  calls  the  tunes  and  Uncle  Sam  should  pay  the 
fiddler.  Norfolk  isn't  going  to  rush  in  with  its  hard-to- 
come-by  dollars  and  build  up  a  lot  of  facilities  for  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  It  doesn't 
propose  to  be  left  a  "ghost  city." 

THIS    IS    NOT   TO    SAY    THAT  THOUGHTFUL    RESPONSIBLE    OFFI- 

cials  and  citizens  are  unaware  of  community  problems  that 
are  showing  themselves.  They  are.  But  so  far  as  I  could 
discover  in  my  quick  look-see  at  a  large  and  complicated 
situation,  there  is  only  a  budding  realization  that  the  prob- 
lems are  all  of  a  piece  and  unless  dealt  with  with  fore- 
sight, will  grow  worse  and  not  better. 

To  be  sure  one  hears  in  Norfolk  a  great  deal  about 
coordination.  Machinery  to  effect  it  was  taking  shape  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  But  the  impression  was  inescapable 
that  this  machinery  would  turn  more  on  the  business  and 
industrial  side  of  the  defense  mobilization  and  the  per- 
manent gains  that  might  come  out  of  it  than  on  the  so- 
cial and  human  problems  that  the  vast  expansion  is  creat- 
ing right  now. 

Virginia  has  an  active  state  defense  council.  But  because 
of  the  concentration  of  activities  in  the  Hampton  Roads 


area  a  regional  council  has  been  formed  there  with  the 
major  communities  represented.  To  finance  this  council 
the  state  has  allotted  $8,000,  the  Norfolk  city  council  has 
voted  |2,000,  and  Portsmouth  and  Newport  News  are 
expected  to  vote  $1,000  each.  With  this,  a  full  time  direc- 
tor and  necessary  clerical  help  will  be  employed.  The 
Hampton  Roads  Port  Authority  will  lend  personnel  and 
counsel. 

Run-of-the-mill  people  with  whom  I  talked  were  less 
than  clear  about  the  function  of  the  council,  though  they 
had  no  doubt  that  it  "would  come  down  on  us"  for  more 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  fine  if  it  could 
wangle  needed  local  improvements.  Roads,  for  example. 
Norfolk  would  rise  up  and  cheer  if  it  could  get  under 
the  wire,  as  defense  measures,  the  widening  of  highways 
round  about,  the  building  of  underpasses  at  railroad  cross- 
ings, the  construction  of  vehicular  tunnels  under  the 
rivers.  And  schools.  Norfolk  points  out  that  it  is  the 
children  of  newcomers  who  are  overtaxing  its  facilities, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades,  and  thinks,  not  too  hope- 
fully, that  someone  ought  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  new  population  of  the  area  is  living  no  one  knows 
where  or  how.  Communities  within  twenty-five  miles  are 
saturated;  beach  colonies,  built  for  Virginia  summers,  are 
chock-a-block.  In  Newport  News,  room  renting  is  an  in- 
dustry second  only  to  shipbuilding.  Unless  you're  in  the 
upper  pay  brackets  you  don't  rent  a  room  in  Newport 
News;  you  rent  a  bed  in  a  room  and  you're  lucky  if,  like 
shipbuilding,  it  doesn't  run  on  two  shifts. 

But  housing  the  incoming  hordes  is  viewed  by   most 
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local  folk  with  something  less  than  alarm.  People  with 
houses  or  rooms  to  rent — and  for  years  Norfolk  real  es- 
tate has  been  in  the  doldrums — are  collecting  all  the 
traffic  will  bear  and  deny  that  more  housing  is  a  public 
necessity.  But  social  workers,  who  see  the  rents  of  the 
miserable  tenements  of  the  poor  raised  from  $8  to  $12  a 
month,  are  in  despair.  The  naval  authorities  are  looking 
out  for  their  own  and  have  the  funds,  earmarked  as  de- 
fense, with  which  to  do  a  good  part  of  it.  It's  the  in-be- 
tween-fellow, the  man  who  comes  to  Norfolk  and  gets  a 
little  job  outside  the  official  fences,  who  is  taking  the 
beating. 

Because  of  the  long  depressed  condition  of  real  estate, 
Norfolk  has  been  reluctant  to  embark  on  public  housing 
projects.  It  had — and  has — shocking  slums.  About  80  per- 
cent of  the  slum  problem  is  Negro.  However,  last  spring, 
under  considerable  goading  from  social  agencies,  a  local 
housing  authority  was  formed  and  a  $2,000,000  project  of 
500  units  approved  by  the  United  States  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Although  conceived  as  "slum  clearance,"  it  was 
located  out  by  the  naval  base  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
navy  "for  the  duration."  In  other  communities  in  the 
area  more  local  concern  for  housing  is  evident.  Newport 
News  has  three  USHA  projects  in  the  early  stages,  one  of 
them  definitely  slum  clearance  in  a  Negro  section.  Ports- 
mouth has  two  USHA  projects  and  a  good  deal  of  private 
building  under  Federal  Housing  Authority  guarantees. 
The  navy,  at  the  yard  in  Portsmouth  and  the  base  in  Nor- 
folk, is  constructing  upwards  of  2,000  units  for  the  famil- 
ies of  civilian  and  enlisted  personnel. 

The  problem  of  stranded  people  who  roll  in  bag  and 
baggage  with  no  money  and  who  fail  to  land  a  job  has 
not  assumed  large  proportions.  The  Salvation  Army  and 
the  church  missions  help  stranded  men  until  they  can  get 
under  way  again.  Families  fall  to  the  Travelers  Aid  So- 
ciety which  stakes  them  till  hope  of  a  job  is  realized,  or 
if  it  is  exhausted,  helps  them  plan  the  next  move.  The 
help  of  the  society  is  being  called  on  increasingly  for 


young  girls  who  come  to  Norfolk  in  search  of  work  or  of 
recalcitrant  "fiances"  in  the  navy,  and  who  end  up  as 
"hostesses"  in  the  shady  restaurants,  raucous  with  juke 
boxes,  and  the  shadier  beer  parlors  of  the  red  light  dis- 
trict. 

The  red  light  district  is  a  burning  question  in  Norfolk 
just  now,  with  the  whole  matter  of  the  control  and  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease  bearing  down  heavily  on  the  au- 
thorities. For  years  the  city,  by  common  consent,  not  by 
law,  has  had  a  segregated  vice  district,  a  dreary  street  of 
closely  curtained  apartments  over  dingy  little  shops,  res- 
taurants, and  beer  parlors.  Few  people  in  Norfolk  have 
been  easy  in  their  minds  about  this  street,  but  most  of 
them  accepted  the  argument  that  segregation  made  police 
and  public  -health  control  effective.  And  so  it  went  along. 

But  now  the  military  and  local  health  and  police  au- 
thorities, after  careful  study  of  the  situation,  a  study  to 
which  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  was  in- 
vited to  contribute  its  scientific  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, have  decided  to  enforce  the  law  and  close  up  all 
the  "houses." 

WHAT  is  TROUBLING  THOUGHTFUL  NORFOLK  PEOPLE  EVEN 
more  than  commercialized  vice  is  the  dearth  of  construc- 
tive community  activities  in  the  way  of  normal,  wholesome 
entertainment.  What  there  is,  is  no  more  than  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  as  these  people  well  know.  The  Navy  YMCA 
has  a  fine  big  building,  but  a  look  at  the  jam  at  its  Sat- 
urday night  dances  and  its  generally  bursting  condition 
tells  how  inadequate  its  facilities  are.  The  Central'  YM 
has  no  building  in  the  institutional  sense,  but  runs  a  use- 
ful though  limited  program  of  extramural  activities.  The 
city  has  a  modest  recreation  program,  largely  for  children. 
WPA  recreation  projects  for  adults  have  not  taken  hold, 
chiefly  because  the  rolls  have  not  held  persons  suitable 
for  staffing  such  projects.  Leadership  and  planning — and 
of  course,  money — for  the  use  of  existing  facilities  appear 
conspicuously  lacking,  though  I  was  told  that  the  city 


.Navy  ^  MCA 
There  is  a  dearth  of  wholesome  recreation  for  the  young  fellows  overflowing  into  Norfolk.    All  space  is  taxed  at  the  Navy  "Y" 
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council  would  ask  the  defense  council  for  funds  for  recre- 
ation as  a  defense  measure.  Since  the  defense  council  has 
no  funds,  I  assume  that  Uncle  Sam  will  be  looked  to. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  of 
Norfolk  are  accustomed  to  having  sailors  around  and, 
short  of  war,  hardly  can  be  expected  to  get  excited  about 
them.  "Nice"  parents  frown  on  their  daughters  going  to 
dances  for  sailors.  However  "appropriate"  girls  for  the 
navy  "Y"  dances  are  selected  and  chaperoned  by  a  com- 
mittee of  interested  ladies. 

The  sudden  turn  of  events  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area 
has  been  reflected  in  decreasing  relief  and  WPA  rolls. 
New  applications  for  relief  have  fallen  off  sharply,  but  the 
big  load  always  has  been  and  still  is  the  aged,  the 
widowed,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  of  mind  or  body  whom 
no  industrial  boom  can  affect.  WPA  active  rolls  remain 
about  as  a  year  ago,  but  with  fewer  skilled  workers.  WPA 
defense  projects  are  said  to  be  having  difficulty  in  getting 
men  capable  of  supervisory  responsibility.  Applications 
for  WPA  have  fallen  off  and  the  waiting  list  is  much 
reduced.  The  toughest  part  of  the  problem,  the  wholly 
unskilled,  almost  unemployable  men,  and  the  unskilled 
women,  chiefly  Negroes,  still  remains. 

II 

I  LEFT  NORFOLK  ON  A  SUNNY  AFTERNOON.  THE  FERRY  BOAT 
carried  me  swiftly  down  the  river  and  across  Hampton 
Roads  to  the  railroad  station  in  Newport  News  where  the 
huge  steel  skeletons  of  the  shipyards  tower  over  the 
shabby  huddled  town.  Morning  found  me  at  Louisville 
where  I  crossed  the  Ohio  river  by  a  handsome  toll  bridge 
into  rural  Clark  County,  Indiana,  chosen  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  a  destiny  such  as  its  simple  folk 


never 


Rhodenbaugh  for 
Workmen  are  living  in  trailer  camps  in  Charlestown;  sanitation  is 


could  have  imagined.  Until  recently  when  Indiana's  mar- 
riage laws  were  tightened,  Jeffersonville,  the  county  seat, 
was  Louisville's  Gretna  Green  and  large  lighted  signs 
"Marriage  Parlor:  Open  Day  and  Night"  still  dot  its 
wide  main  street.  Highly  visible  among  the  town's  ac- 
tivities are  those  connected  with  a  large  depot  of  the 
quartermaster  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

In  the  central  hall  of  the  old  red  brick  courthouse  at 
Jeffersonville,  a  black  band  high  above  my  head  marks 
the  peak  of  the  great  flood  of  1937.  Ten  or  twelve  miles 
up  the  river  is  Charlestown  to  which  the  last  census  gave 
fewer  than  a  thousand  people,  and  which  is  now  the 
center  of  a  teeming  enterprise  that  has  shaken  the  lives  of 
people  for  sixty  miles  around. 

CHARLESTOWN  WOKE  UP  ONE  SEPTEMBER  MORNING  TO  Dis- 
cover that  all  that  it  had  heard  about  itself  was  true — and 
then  some.  For  months  surveyors  had  been  all  over  the 
place  and  strange  people  around  asking  questions.  A  lot 
of  folks  had  snapped  at  offers  to  sell  their  not-so-good 
land  lying  between  the  railroad  and  the  river.  All  sorts  of 
tall  tales  had  been  in  the  wind,  but  the  tallest  of  all  per- 
sisted and  was  true.  In  little  old  Charlestown  the  fabulous 
Dupont  de  Nemours  Company  was  to  build  for  the  fed- 
eral government  a  great  smokeless  powder  plant,  just  how 
big  no  one  really  knew.  Charlestown  had  been  tapped  by 
destiny  because  of  the  availability  of  cheap  land  adjacent 
to  the  railroad,  its  relative  proximity  to  a  large  city,  Louis- 
ville, and  widespread  unemployment  in  the  vicinity. 
Labor,  drawn  from  the  surrounding  country  within  a 
radius  of  forty  miles,  was  to  be  recruited  through  the 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  State  Employment  Services. 
Charlestown  heard  all  this  but  never  really  grasped  it 
until  the  day  the  fence  came  to  town,  in- 
credible great  rolls  of  it.  And  along  with 
the  fence  came  truckloads  of  husky 
workmen  who,  in  a  few  phantasmagori- 
cal  days,  put  up  the  whole  thing,  miles 
of  steel  posts  and  hog-tight  mesh,  capped 
with  five  strands  of  barbed  wire.  The 
goings-on  of  those  days  left  Charlestown 
with  its  eyes  permanently  popped. 

The  plant,  as  first  conceived,  was  a 
$25,000,000  construction  job,  but  this  fig- 
ure soon  was  doubled  and  may  be  upped 
again  by  another  $25,000,000.  On  the 
mid-November  day  when  I  was  there, 
construction — scattered  one-story  frame 
buildings  on  concrete  bases — was  going 
full  blast  with  7,500  men  at  work.  The 
peak,  with  16,000  men,  will  be  reached 
on  December  15.  Some  units  are  sched- 
uled to  operate  in  May  1941,  with  full 
operation  due  the  following  October. 
The  Dupont  contract  with  the  federal 
government,  supervised  by  the  army, 
covers  the  construction  of  the  plant  and 
its  operation  for  a  year.  What  happens 
after  that  is  guesswork.  Operation  may 
continue  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  the 
whole  works  be  shut  up  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  with  only  a  small  crew  maintain- 
ing it  for  future  contingencies.  In  any 
the  Courier-journal  case  the  property  belongs  to  the  United 
a  problem  States  and  the  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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Organized  Labor  and  Defense 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  British — whose  labor  leadership  in  an  hour  of 
trial  is  universally  applauded  in  this  country — our  press,  our  Congress,  and 
many  of  our  administrative  officials  are  not  encouraging  the  participation 
of  organized  labor  in  formulating  industrial  defense  policies.  Miss  Amidon 
reports  on  a  crucial  dilemma  in  today's  preparedness  effort. 


THE  PRESENT  EMERGENCY    HAS  DRAMATIZED  ONCE   MORE  THE 

value  of  industrial  peace.  In  this  country's  factories,  great 
and  small,  on  which  democracy's  cause  throughout  the 
world  increasingly  depends,  the  wheels  must  turn,  the 
furnaces  glow  without  interruption,  two  shifts,  three 
shifts  a  day,  if  our  vast  production  effort  is  to  go  for- 
ward. Present  indications  are  that  American  resources  and 
ability  to  organize  can  develop  and  coordinate  raw  mate- 
rials, plant  capacity,  transportation  to  meet  the  demand, 
if — "If  we  can  have  industrial  peace." 

It  is  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  that  this  country 
always  has  lagged  behind  other  industrial  nations.  Today 
this  failure  in  dealing  with  human,  as  compared  with 
technical,  problems  holds  a  real  threat  to  the  development 
of  the  defense  program.  Even  more  serious,  however,  is 
the  attempt  in  some  quarters  to  use  "labor  situations"  as  a 
pretext  for  curtailing  labor's  rights.  Proposals  to  "curb 
labor"  are  being  put  forward  by  business  leaders  and  in 
Congress,  the  most  radical  to  date  being  the  suggestion  of 
Congressman  Cox  of  Georgia,  that  "striking  in  a  defense 
job  is  the  same  as  treason,  and  ought  to  be  treated  the 
same." 

The  attitudes  and  anxieties  of  organized  labor  in  regard 
to  the  defense  program  emerged  from  the  speeches,  dis- 
cussions, and  resolutions  of  the  two  labor  conventions 
which  met  in  late  November.  One  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  successful  industrial  relations  at  this  time  was  high- 
lighted by  these  simultaneous  meetings,  miles  apart  geo- 
graphically and  even  more  remote  from  one  another  in 
program  and  point  of  view.  The  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  convened  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  New  Orleans. 

The  CIO,  holding  its  third  convention  in  the  same 
meeting  place  where,  five  years  ago,  its  founding  unions 
"walked  out"  of  the  AFL,  was  saved  from  a  split  in  its 
own  ranks  only  by  self  control,  vision,  and  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  Sidney  Hillman  and  the  unions  for  which  he 
spoke.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  John  L.  Lewis  would 
step  down  from  the  presidency,  in  fulfillment  of  his 
pledge  to  do  so  if  President  Roosevelt  were  re-elected. 
The  result  of  his  political  activities  was  a  sharp  cleavage 
within  the  CIO,  the  division  being  between  the  left-wing 
unions,  who  had  followed  Lewis  and  the  communist 
"party  line"  in  the  campaign,  and  the  pro-New  Deal  or- 
ganizations, whose  increasing  reliance  on  Hillman's  lead- 
ership had  long  rankled  with  the  CIO  chief.  The  threat 
of  an  open  split  was  increased  by  Lewis  himself,  who 
made  a  scathing  attack  on  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  and,  in  effect,  invited  Sidney  Hillman's  organi- 
zation to  "get  out."  Had  Amalgamated  leaders  accepted 


this  suggestion,  several  unions — including  the  textile  and 
rubber  workers — would  have  gone  with  them,  as  would 
sections  of  the  steel,  aluminum,  automobile,  and  other 
groups.  Sidney  Hillman  hastened  to  Atlantic  City  from 
his  desk  in  the  Defense  Commission.  Philip  Murray, 
Scottish-born  vice-president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  head  of  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  presidency.  It  is  understood 
that  he  received  assurances  from  Lewis  that  he  would 
have  a  free  hand  as  CIO  head.  But  while  Murray  has 
neve'r  shared  Lewis's  sympathy  with  left-wing  unionism, 
no  wholesale  "purge"  is  to  be  expected.  Any  changes  in 
personnel  will  be  made  one  by  one,  and  without  fanfare. 
The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  rejecting  "policies 
emanating  from  totalitarianism,  dictatorships,  and  foreign 
ideologies  such  as  Nazism,  communism,  and  fascism." 
The  resolution  was  more  general  than  many  of  the  dele- 
gates desired.  It  is  significant  that  it  was  not  included 
among  the  "Important  Resolutions"  published  by  The 
CIO  News,  though  it  was  the  headlined  news  in  Steel 
Labor,  organ  of  the  SWOC. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  passed 
a  much  more  vigorous  anti-communist  resolution.  But  in 
the  AFL,  racketeering,  not  "the  party  line,"  is  the  urgent 
internal  issue.  And  on  this  question,  little  progress  was 
made.  A  number  of  delegates,  outstanding  among  them 
David  Dubinsky,  head  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  which  recently  left  the  CIO  and  re- 
turned to  the  AFL  fold,  urged  that  the  executive  council 
be  given  authority  to  remove  union  leaders  found  guilty 
of  racketeering  practices,  if  the  union  itself  failed  to  act. 
But  in  spite  of  numerous  front-page  "incidents,"  culmin- 
ating in  the  Scalise  scandal,  the  convention  went  no  fur- 
ther than  to  authorize  the  council  to  "use  all  its  influence" 
to  bring  about  the  removal  of  dishonest  union  leaders; 
and  to  urge  AFL  affiliates  to  amend  their  constitutions 
so  as  to  provide  for  discipline  of  such  officials. 

Labor  Views  With  Alarm 

THE  DISCUSSIONS  OF  ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  THE  DEFENSE  PRO- 
gram  in  the  conventions  continued  the  criticisms  and  de- 
bates which  began  long  before  these  national  meetings. 
No  American  groups,  perhaps,  have  been  more  out- 
spoken than  the  unions  in  their  scorn  of  dictatorship 
abroad,  and  their  readiness  to  "go  all  out"  in  defense  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  But  labor  is  concerned  lest, 
in  the  name  of  "national  defense,"  democratic  institutions 
and  practices  suffer,  and  the  totalitarian  influences  within 
our  borders  be  given  free  rein.  This  fear  is  well  grounded. 
For  example,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
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Bishop  in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
So  Near  and  Yet  So  Far 

on  December  4  made  public  a  report  approved  by  its 
Resolutions  Committee,  which  includes  109  industrial, ex- 
ecutives from  twenty-eight  states.  This  report  demands  a 
rewriting  of  the  labor  act  and  the  wage-hour  law  to 
"speed  up  defense  production"  and  "obtain  the  most 
value  for  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill,"  and,  further,  that 
"the  status  quo  in  bargaining  relationships  ...  be  main- 
tained as  long  as  the  preparedness  program  is  a  major 
national  policy." 

Labor  also  has  viewed  with  alarm  the  tendency  of 
many  industrialists  to  put  the  question  of  profit  ahead 
of  defense  needs.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  French 
and  British  experience,  many  big  corporations  are  deaf  to 
the  suggestion  of  immediate  plant  expansion,  even  with 
government  aid,  fearing  a  drop  in 
profits  when  the  emergency  ends.  Even 
with  government  aid,  there  is  resistance 
to  government  plans,  and  insistence  on 
plant  locations  where  they  will  be  most 
profitable  "after  the  emergency,"  with 
little  regard  for  public  interest.  Much 
difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  work- 
ing out  a  scheme  of  priorities  as  be- 
tween defense  orders  for  combat  and 
training  planes,  and  the  more  profit- 
able orders  for  commercial  transport 
planes,  in  spite  of  Great  Britain's  ur- 
gent need,  and  the  needs  of  our  own 
army  and  navy. 


Defense  Contracts  and  Labor  Laws 

MORE  SPECIFICALLY,  LABOR  IS  CONCERNED 

lest  by  awarding  defense  contracts  to 
industries  frankly  anti-union  in  policies 
and  practices  the  government  become 
their  partner  in  weakening  existing 
labor  legislation,  and  breaking  down 
established  labor  standards.  The  con- 
troversy on  this  point  has  centered  in 
the  award  of  contracts  to  firms  found 
guilty  of  violations  of  the  National 


Labor  Relations  Act,  notably  Bethlehem  Steel  and  Ford. 
Sidney  Hillman,  labor  member  of  the  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission,  announced  in  mid-October 
that  firms  violating  the  Wagner  act  and  other  labor  legis- 
lation would  be  refused  defense  contracts.  He  made  pub- 
lic a  letter  from  Attorney  General  Robert  Jackson  which 
stated  flatly  that  NLRB  findings  were  "binding  and  con- 
clusive" on  other  governmental  agencies.  Organized  labor 
was  jubilant.  But  the  jubilation  was  short  lived.  Appear- 
ing before  the  Smith  committee,  created  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  investigate  the  NLRB,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackson  a  few  days  later  explained  that  "it  was  not 
the  intention  to  pass  on  any  question  of  policy  as  to  the 
awarding  of  contracts  or  the  withholding  of  contracts  for 
violation  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act."  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  Patterson  summed  up  the  army's  defense 
purchasing  policies  thus:  "We  don't  make  and  we  have 
not  to  date  made,  the  matter  of  prospective  contractors' 
disputes  with  the  Labor  Board  the  determining  element 
in  the  award  of  contracts.  If  the  matter  came  to  our  at- 
tention, it  would  only  be  one  of  the  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account."  William  S.  Knudsen,  chief  of  the  NDAC 
production  division,  commented  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter  to  Mr.  Hillman:  "I  think  that's  going  too 
far.  Certainly  the  Defense  Commission  has  no  authority 
and  does  not  want  to  undertake  the  job  of  enforcing  the 
labor  laws." 

This  "backing-water"  on  the  part  of  government  spokes- 
men, while  reassuring  to  big  industrialists,  stirred  re- 
sentment in  labor  circles,  the  more  so  since  events  have 
proved  that  they  defined  far  more  exactly  than  did  the 
labor  commissioner  the  working  policy  in  regard  to  de- 
fense contracts.  Bethlehem  Steel  continues  to  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  the  army  and  navy  steel  orders;  and  two 
days  after  the  election  came  the  announcement  of  a 
$122,000,000  contract  to  Ford. 

NDAC  spokesmen  point  out  that  the  factor  often 
overlooked  in  labor's  criticism  of  the  award  of  contracts 
is  the  question  of  capacity.  If  the  de- 
fense program  is  to  go  forward,  they 
state,  it  must  make  use  of  the  present 
capacity  to  produce  certain  basic  ma- 
terials. Thus  Midvale,  Carnegie-Illinois, 
and  Bethlehem  are  today  the  only  con- 
cerns equipped  to  turn  out  some  essen- 
tial types  of  steel  and  of  armor  plate. 
Nor  in  the  drive  to  build  ships — vitally 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  this  country 
and  of  Britain — is  there  a  single  vacant 
way  in  this  country's  shipyards.  Under 
its  public  trust,  NDAC  spokesmen 
argue,  the  Defense  Commission  must 
take  into  account  capacity  to  produce 
and  speed  of  production,  as  well  as 
conformity  to  labor  law. 

A  recent  CIO  News  editorial  dealt 
with  this  point,  as  one  wing  of  labor 
sees  it:  "If  the  government  will  refuse 
to  be  blackmailed  by  law-breaking  anti- 
labor  corporations;  if  it  will  firmly  in- 
sist on  contracts  being  executed  in  a 
lawful  manner,  none  of  these  corpora- 
tions will  dare  to  refuse  defense  busi- 
ness. They  will  all  take  the  simpler 
course  of  obeying  the  law." 


P»rrish  in  The  Chicago  Tribune 
Behind  a  Mask 
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Another  source  of  uneasiness  in  labor  circles  is  the  fact 
that  increase  in  employment  is  lagging  behind  the  increase 
in  industrial  production.  The  climbing  curve  of  industrial 
activity  reached  the  nation's  all-time  high  in  October 
(127),  substantially  above  the  previous  peak  of  115, 
reached  in  1929.  But  in  the  same  month  employment  stood 
at  109,  one  point  under  the  1929  employment  peak  of 
110.  The  wider  spread  today  between  curves  of  produc- 
tion and  employment  is  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in 
adult  population,  but  a  much  more  significant  factor  is 
the  increased  productivity  of  labor.  Thus  October  saw 
an  output  of  6,461,898  net  tons  of  steel  ingots,  the  high- 
est monthly  production  in  the  history  of  the  steel  indus- 
try; yet  steel's  total  employment,  including  white  collar 
workers,  was  35,000  below  the  industry's  highest  employ- 
ment peak,  reached  in  1937.  Labor  spokesmen  view  as 
"fantastic"  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  campaign  statement 
that  September  1941  will  show  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately six  million  jobs  under  the  stimulus  of  the  defense 
program.  They  hold  that  two  and  a  half  to  three  mil- 
lion will  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  estimate  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  is  four  million  by 
June  1941.  The  CIO's  unemployment  figure  for  Septem- 
ber 1940  (the  last  month  for  which  employment  statistics 
are  available)  is  9,115,000;  the  AFL  figure  for  the  same 
month  is  8,544,000,  including  those  on  WPA  work  relief. 
Given  this  situation,  labor  resents  the  growing  agitation 
in  management  circles  for  longer  hours,  holding  that  a 
sharp  upswing  in  employment  should  come  first,  with  a 
decrease  in  relief  rolls  as  a  result  of  defense  spending. 

Along  with  labor's  conviction  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram should  put  to  work  the  maximum  number  of  men 
and  women  that  it  can  use,  goes  the  belief  that  labor 
should  have  a  substantial  share  in  defense  profits.  This 
means  more  than  an  increase  in  wages  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  "Industry  is  doing  better  than 
break  even,"  argue  the  workers,  "why  shouldn't  we?"  The 
last  issue  of  The  Economic  Outloof(,  a  CIO  monthly  "sur- 
vey of  current  economic  facts  from  labor's  point  of  view," 
carries  a  table  of  the  net  earnings  of  forty-three  corpora- 
tions for  the  first  nine  months  of  1940  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  compiled  from  their  own 
published  statements.  The  Outloof^  points  out  that  the 
only  one  to  show  a  decrease,  Chrysler  Motors,  the  net 
earnings  of  which  dropped  from  $31,403,118  to  $30,706,- 
094,  deducted  from  its  1940  earnings  the  sum  of  $14,000,- 
000  for  taxes,  "twice  the  amount  set  aside  in  the  corres- 
ponding 1939  period."  Of  the  rest  of  the  list,  one  (Her- 
cules Powder)  shows  a  3  percent  increase  in  profits;  two 
(Owens  Illinois  Glass  and  Wheeling  Steel),  8  percent; 
the  increases  enjoyed  by  the  other  thirty-nine  range  from 
41  percent  for  Timken  Roller  Bearing  and  Allis  Chalmers, 
to  202  percent  for  Bethlehem,  217  percent  for  Glenn 
Martin  Aircraft,  417  percent  for  Allegheny-Ludlum  Steel, 
460  percent  for  U.  S.  Steel,  and  2130  percent  for  Jones  and 
Laughlin.  No  figures  are  cited  to  show  the  return  on 
investment  the  1940  figures  represent.  But  as  compared 
with  such  flat  gains,  an  increase  of  2  cents  an  hour  (4 
percent)  in  the  basic  wage  rates  of  aluminum  workers, 
or  even  an  increase  of  12%  cents  (25  percent)  at  Vultee 
Aircraft,  is  not  impressive  to  labor. 

This  growing  feeling  that  labor  is  getting  "the  little 
end  of  the  stick"  is  intensified  by  dissatisfaction  with  con- 
ditions in  certain  of  the  defense  industry  towns.  Reports 
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Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Patriotism  Is  a  Noted  Refuge 

of  major  activity  in  navy  yards,  arsenals,  centers  of  the 
shipbuilding,  automobile,  aluminum,  aircraft,  steel,  ex- 
plosives, and  other  key  industries  have  brought  an  influx 
of  migrant  labor  which  the  public  employment  service 
seems  helpless  to  divert  or  to  handle  [see  "Growing  Pains 
of  Defense"  by  Gertrude  Springer,  in  this  issue].  While 
the  demand  for  certain  skills  has  led  to  the  lowering 
of  the  hiring  age  limits  in  some  occupations,  it  also  has 
led  to  the  breakdown  of  many  traditional  crafts  into 
quickly  learned  processes,  constituting  a  threat  to  the 
monopoly  of  skill  enjoyed  for  years  by  some  of  the  craft 
unions.  The  shortsighted  policies  which  caused  these 
unions  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  or  to  refuse 
to  accept  apprentices  during  the  last  decade  have  helped 
bring  about  the  "dilution  of  skill"  which  they  resent  to- 
day. This  resentment  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
training-within-industry  program  of  the  NDAC,  designed 
to  help  industry  itself  develop  a  supply  of  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  workers,  is  under  the  direction  of  two  dol- 
lar-a-year  men,  Channing  R.  Dooley  of  Socony-Vacuum, 
and  Walter  Dietz  of  Western  Electric.  One  of  these  di- 
rectors, the  unions  feel,  should  have  been  chosen  from 
labor  ranks.  The  suggestion  seems  reasonable,  though  it 
masks  a  practical  difficulty — the  necessity  under  any  such 
set-up  of  choosing  two  men,  one  from  AFL  and  one  from 
CIO,  and  then  reconciling  their  conflicting  points  of 
view. 

The  Problem  of  Housing 

THE  HOUSING  SITUATION  IN  DEFENSE  COMMUNITIES  IS  ACUTE, 

and  adds  to  labor's  impatience  with  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  defense  program.  Such  a  situation  as  that 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  typical.  Here  there  long  has  been  a 
shortage  of  decent  low  cost  housing.  Now  the  Fore 
River  Shipyard,  a  Bethlehem  Steel  subsidiary,  is  busy  night 
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and  day,  with  contracts  totaling  more  than  $300,000,000. 
It  now  has  a  labor  force  of  8,700.  By  spring,  it  expects 
to  add  10,000  more.  Already  the  traffic  and  parking  prob- 
lems are  acute  as  workers,  unable  to  house  their  families 
at  rentals  they  can  afford  to  pay  in  Quincy,  are  forced 
to  go  farther  and  farther  afield  for  living  quarters.  The 
housing  question  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  Defense 
Council,  largely  made  up  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
representatives  whose  first  concern  is  to  protect  real  es- 
tate values.  Fearing  a  "deflation"  such  as  it  suffered  after 
the  first  World  War,  the  community  intends  to  "get 
while  the  getting  is  good."  Many  workers  are  being  noti- 
fied by  their  landlords  that  they  will  have  to  accept  sub- 
stantial increases  in  rent,  buy  their  own  homes,  or  leave 
Quincy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  determined  effort 
to  hold  the  new  housing  to  a  minimum.  In  spite  of  local 
policy,  however,  plans  are  under  way  for  1,000  units  of 
"defense  housing"  in  this  area,  primarily  for  Fore  River 
workers.  A  comparable  situation  of  acute  housing  need 
is  to  be  found  in  Camden,  Birmingham,  Baltimore, 
Bridgeport,  and  the  rest  of  the  towns  and  cities  which 
have  key  enterprises  in  their  midst  or  on  their  fringes. 
Labor  holds  that  too  many  agencies  are  "pecking  at  the 
housing  problem,"  that  there  is  not  adequate  federal  lead- 
ership, that  local  policy  for  the  most  part  is  shortsighted 
and  selfish,  and  that  in  many  instances  those  shaping 
the  "housing  programs"  are  more  concerned  with  real 
estate  values  than  with  the  welfare  of  the  workers  on 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the 
whole  defense  effort  depends. 

Can  Labor  Unite? 

LABOR  is  LESS  EFFECTIVE  THAN  IT  SHOULD  BE  IN  HELPING 
solve  some  of  these  problems  because  of  the  present  di- 
vision in  its  own  ranks.  Neither  AFL  nor  CIO  spokesmen 
appear  to  realize  how  seriously  this  split  weakens  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  organized  labor  as  an  influence  on  govern- 
ment and  on  public  opinion  in  general.  The  long  distance 
bickering  during  the  recent  conventions,  with  Lewis 
deriding  "old  lady  Green,"  and  Green,  Woll,  and  Frey 
fulminating  over  "the  rebel  unions"  tended  not  only  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  two  factions  but  to  dis- 
credit both  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Nor  does  the  pros- 
pect of  "getting  together"  seem  bright.  AFL  spokesmen 
are  glib  with  charges  that  "Lewis  is  the  chief  foe  of  labor 
peace,"  and  the  CIO  is  equally  quick  to  charge  the  AFL 
with  "bad  faith"  in  its  expressed  desire  for  reunion.  Both 
sides  realize  that  all  this  is  largely  "window  dressing." 
The  stubborn  issue  of  "jurisdiction"  remains.  The  CIO, 
both  leadership  and  rank  and  file,  will  not  compromise 
with  this  issue,  which,  they  hold,  would  undo  their  work 
of  the  last  five  years  by  breaking  up  the  big  industrial  or- 
ganizations into  craft  groups,  and  halting  the  organization 
of  the  semi-skilled  and  the  unskilled  workers  in  the 
mass  production  industries  for  whom  there  is  no  real 
place  in  the  AFL  scheme  of  things.  Nor  could  present 
AFL  leadership  accept  the  CIO  pattern  of  unionism, 
which  would  threaten  the  jobs  of  labor  officials  long  ac- 
customed to  prestige,  authority,  and  comfortable  salaries 
So  far,  no  one  has  come  forward  with  a  formula  for 
breaking  this  deadlock.  Time  and  technological  develop- 
ment seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  industrial  unionism.  Wil- 
liam Green,  reelected  AFL  president  for  a  seventeenth 
term,  stated,  on  the  closing  day  of  the  convention:  "I 


believe  that  there  exists  among  the  men  who  work  in  the 
mines,  mills,  and  factories,  the  men  who  have  been  drafted 
into  the  nation's  service,  a  deep  and  consuming  desire 
for  unity  in  the  labor  movement."  And  he  added,  "I  will, 
with  all  charity,  devote  my  energy  to  bringing  about 
peace  in  the  labor  movement  in  the  coming  year."  But 
a  report  adopted  at  Atlantic  City  reads,  in  part: 

Unity  in  the  labor  movement  can  be  accomplished  only  if 
the  unions  in  the  CIO  can  continue  to  organize  the  unor- 
ganized workers  in  the  mass  production  and  basic  industries 
along  industrial  lines.  And  it  must  be  all  inclusive.  It  must 
protect  and  include  all  the  organizations  in  the  CIO. 

The  millions  of  newly  organized  workers  are  the  pride  of 
the  CIO  and  the  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  principles 
of  the  CIO.  Not  one  must  be  abandoned  to  the  cavillings 
of  jurisdictional  claims  of  craft  unions  and  the  prevalent 
racketeering  within  the  AFL.  In  short,  every  affiliated  organ- 
ization of  the  CIO  must  be  chartered  and  included  in  any 
new  united  labor  body  that  may  develop. 

As  an  implied  alternative  to  another  effort  to  "iron 
things  out"  over  the  conference  table  through  negotiating 
committees,  the  report  suggests  "a  joint  convention  of  all 
labor  organizations,  including  those  of  the  AFL,  the  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods,  and  the  CIO,  with  jurisdictional  dif- 
ferences to  be  adjusted  in  such  a  convention." 

Whether  or  not  this  conference  could  be  brought  to- 
gether, or  find  any  common  ground  for  "adjustment" 
if  it  met,  is  not  clear  at  this  time.  Meanwhile,  the  CIO 
is  embarking  on  a  large  scale  organization  drive,  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  die  greatest  anti-union  strong- 
hold today,  as  its  first  objective.  Such  a  drive,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, will  add  enormously  to  the  strength  and  influence 
of  the  CIO  in  the  next  effort  toward  labor  peace,  what- 
ever form  that  takes. 

But  labor's  immediate  concern  is  less  with  this  funda- 
mental problem  than  with  the  issues  thrown  into  relief 
by  the  defense  drive — wages,  hours,  conditions  of  work, 
and  the  direction  of  the  defense  effort  itself. 

Strikes  and  Strike  Settlements 

As    THIS    IS    WRITTEN    COMES    NEWS    OF    THE    SETTLEMENT    OF 

the  most  serious  stoppage  that  has  occurred  in  a  defense 
industry — the  12-day  strike  involving  the  4,000  employes 
of  the  Vultee  Aircraft  Company.  The  settlement  raised 
the  minimum  wage  from  50  to  62'/2  cents  an  hour, 
with  provision  for  arbitration  of  all  disputes  arising  be- 
tween management  and  labor  during  the  sixteen  months 
the  agreement  runs.  The  plant  is  located  on  the  edge  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  heart  of  low  wage,  "open  shop" 
southern  California. 

Vultee  wage  levels  were  about  the  same  as  those  of 
other  west  coast  plane  makers,  though  they  were  lower 
than  Boeing  and  slightly  lower  than  Lockheed.  But  the 
wage  issue  was  almost  wholly  obscured,  locally  and  in 
the  press,  by  the  fact  that  the  strike  was  led  by  Wynd- 
ham  Mortimer  of  Detroit,  whose  reputation  as  a  "party- 
liner"  is  sufficiently  well  established  to  raise  the  communist 
issue  whenever  he  appears  in  a  "labor  situation."  Em- 
ployer and  workers  reached  an  early  agreement  on  wages; 
it  was  the  question  of  arbitration  which  prolonged  the 
strike.  The  final  settlement  was  negotiated,  not  by  Mor- 
timer, but  by  R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers  (CIO)  which  had  organized  the  plant. 
He  flew  to  California  from  Atlantic  City,  under  orders 
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from  the  new  CIO  president,  it  was  rumored  at  the 
convention,  to  "get  out  there  and  clean  up  that  Vultee 
mess." 

But  for  one  "situation"  in  defense  industry  which 
reached  the  front  pages,  there  have  been  a  dozen  quietly 
composed  "behind  the  scenes."  In  many  instances  Sidney 
Hillman's  division  of  the  NDAC  has  served  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  unions  and  the  employers,  some- 
times proceeding  informally,  through  its  own  members, 
sometimes  calling  on  the  conciliation  service  of  the  La- 
bor Department.  Of  209  peaceful  settlements  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  defense  effort,  50  percent  included 
wage  increases  which  ranged  from  2  to  15  cents  an  hour, 
and  about  a  third  included  other  gains  for  the  workers, 
such  as  vacations  with  pay,  or  improved  seniority  rules. 
But  when  a  strike  occurs  in  a  defense  industry,  as  it 
did  at  Vultee,  or  at  the  aluminum  plant  at  New  Kings- 
ton, Pa.,  where  the  wheels  stopped  for  five  working  days, 
then  there  is  a  hysterical  demand  for  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit strikes,  to  establish  "compulsory  arbitration,"  or  to 
"regulate  unions."  The  alternative  to  such  radically  un- 
democratic steps  is  the  intelligent  use  of  workable  machin- 
ery for  handling  disputes  which  threaten  to  interfere 
with  production. 

Agencies  of  Industrial  Peace 

THE    FACT   THAT    THERE    HAS    BEEN    A    NOTABLE    INCREASE    IN 

union  membership  and  in  the  number  of  employer-union 
agreements  in  recent  years,  that  this  country  now  has  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  safeguarding  labor's  right 
to  organize,  a  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  fixing  minimum 
rates  of  pay  for  large  groups  of  workers  and  establishing 
maximum  hours  beyond  which  these  workers  must  be 
paid  overtime,  that  a  Walsh-Healy  act  protects  workers 
in  plants  with  government  contracts,  that  the  National 
Mediation  Board  is  successful  in  keeping  the  peace  on 
the  railroads,  that  some  states  have  set  up  "little  labor 
boards"  and  that  there  are  also  state  and  local  media- 
tion boards  and  industrial  arbitration  panels — all  these 
gains  in  unionization,  in  legislation  and  administration 
make  the  situation  of  today  very  different  from  that  con- 
fronting labor  and  industry  twenty-five  years  ago.  But 
like  all  new  things,  the  public  agencies  in  this  field  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  many  of  them,  not- 
ably the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  have  encoun- 
tered widespread  misunderstanding  and  resistance. 

For  months  the  work  of  the  Board  has  been  blocked 
by  a  one-to-one  deadlock.  With  the  appointment  of  a  new 
chairman,  NLRB  is  going  through  a  period  of  major 
reorganization.  The  old  board  was  charged  by  the  AFL, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  with  being  "pro-CIO,"  though 
the  record  shows  that  its  decisions  were  substantially 
fifty-fifty  as  between  labor's  two  warring  camps.  Now, 
even  before  the  newly  constituted  board  has  held  a  single 
hearing,  some  CIO  leaders  express  lack  of  confidence  in  its 
functioning,  even  going  so  far  as  to  hold  that  "the  act 
might  as  well  be  repealed.  This  board  doesn't  understand 
industrial  unionism." 

But  even  if  all  the  agencies  established  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  labor  laws  in  the  last  seven  years  were 
functioning  smoothly,  some  additional  machinery  might 
be  needed  in  order  to  avoid  strikes,  stoppages,  and  un- 
necessary friction  in  a  period  of  violent  readjustments. 
Various  proposals  have  been  put  forward.  As  a  substitute 


for  the  attempts  to  make  striking  a  crime  (the  device  of 
the  dictators)  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  principle  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Disputes  Act  be  applied  to  all  industrial 
controversies.  This  was  suggested  by  William  M.  Leiser- 
son,  now  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  then  on  the  National  Mediation  Board,  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  by  Survey  Graphic  in  March  1937.  The  sug- 
gestion was  revived  and  elaborated  recently  in  a  widely 
discussed  editorial  in  The  New  Yorl(  Post.  The  Post  sum- 
marizes its  proposal  thus: 

1.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  new  three-man  board  of 
mediation  as  an  extension  of  the  established  United  States 
Conciliation  Service. 

2.  Both  labor  federations,  the  AFL  and  the  CIO,  shall  join 
with   the   National    Association   of   Manufacturers    and    the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  campaign  to  write 
a  new  clause  into  all  existing  labor  contracts,  and  all  new 
contracts,  authorizing  the  board  of  mediation  to  step  into 
all  labor  disputes  with  an  offer  of  its  good  services. 

3.  The  new  clause  shall  empower  the  board  to  ask  both  sides 
to  avoid  strike  or  lockout  for  a  stated  period,  say  thirty  days, 
during  which  time  the  facts  can  be  studied,  a  plan  of  agree- 
ment worked  out,  and  public  opinion  thereby  ranged  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other. 

The  editorial  comments :  "It  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  vol- 
untary agreement  .  .  .  that  fears  subside  and  understand- 
ing is  won.  .  .  .  To  start  with  a  new  law  is  dangerous. 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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"Cows  don't  make  a  country.     It's  the  people,"  said  a  clerk  in  a  shriveled  crossroads  store  whose  customers  had  vanished  with  the 
coming   of   cattle   and   fences   to   the   cotton   country.      This  herd  is  typical  of  the  new  agriculture  in  the  fertile  Black  Belt  Prairie 

No  Room  in  Green  Pastures 

by  GEORGE  C.  STONEY 

In  another  in  his  important  series  of  articles  on  the  South  in  Transition, 
Mr.  Stoney  tells  the  story  of  the  amazing  growth  of  the  beef  and  dairy 
industry  in  the  Black  Belt.  As  fat  herds  and  pillared  mansions  adorn  a 
rural  landscape  once  noted  for  cotton  fields  and  croppers'  shacks,  a 
southern  question  still  remains:  What's  to  become  of  the  displaced  people? 


IT  IS  GREEN — GREEN   AS   YOU   GO   WEST  FROM   UNION   SPRINGS 

across  central  Alabama;  green  as  you  curve  around  Mont- 
gomery and  through  Selma  and  Livingston  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi line;  green  on  north  through  Macon  and  Colum- 
bus to  Tupelo,  where  red  hills  shut  in  on  greenness  near 
the  border  of  Tennessee.  It  is  one  continuous  crescent  of 
pasture  land,  thirty  miles  wide  and  three  hundred  miles 
long,  with  lone  cedars  and  black  oaks  for  shade,  and 
thousands  of  cattle  upon  it,  their  white  muzzles  half  bur- 
ied in  thick  stands  of  grass. 

This  is  the  famous  Black  Prairie  Belt.  For  over  a  hun- 
dred years  it  was  the  South's  leading  cotton  producing  sec- 
tion. Only  a  freshly  turned  terrace  curving  black  over  a 
ridge,  or  the  glimpse  of  blackness  between  the  rows  of  a 
very  occasional  patch  of  cotton  or  corn  now  reveals  the 
reason  for  its  name.  This  is  becoming  a  grassland  country 
for  beef  cattle,  for  mule  breeding,  for  dairying — one  to 
rival  Kentucky's  blue  grasses  in  quality;  one  to  challenge 
the  Wisconsin  milkshed,  for  grazing  is  continuous  here 
ten  or  eleven  months  a  year;  one  to  challenge  the  Texas 
plains,  for  here  an  animal  can  be  supported  on  one  or  two 
acres,  instead  of  the  fifteen  to  thirty  required  out  there. 

"Ten  years  ago  you  couldn't  get  out  of  sight  of  a  cotton 
patch,  no  matter  whichaway  you  went,"  a  planter  friend 
commented  as  we  drove  from  Montgomery  toward  his 
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6,000-acre  place  in  Lowndes  County.  Now  one  can  drive 
for  miles,  as  we  did  that  day,  without  seeing  a  stalk.  On 
my  friend's  plantation  the  changes  are  as  marked.  A  few 
patches  handled  by  wage  hands  on  their  own  time  pro- 
duce all  the  cotton  grown  on  the  place.  Slopes  and 
meadows,  once  cotton  fields,  are  in  pasture,  or  oats,  or 
silage.  Beyond  the  garden  we  could  see  Johnson  grass  hay 
being  cut  and  stacked  with  tractors.  The  old  house  has 
been  repaired.  Its  newly  painted  Corinthian  columns  are 
smooth  and  proud  now  as  they  must  have  been  eighty- 
seven  years  ago  when  they  first  looked  down  the  meadow. 

All  along  the  prairie  belt  there  are  signs  of  change. 
Several  little  towns  have  weekly  stockyard  sales.  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma  have  continuous  ones,  doing  a  volume 
of  business  that  is  making  them  important  to  national 
trade.  New  houses  of  cattle  traders — modern  as  the  ad- 
vertisements in  women's  magazines — are  going  up  on  the 
edges  of  the  prairie  towns.  Silos  have  become  a  part  of 
the  landscape.  West  across  the  line  in  Mississippi,  black 
Jerseys  replace  the  white-faced  beef  cattle  in  the  pastures. 
Along  the  highways,  racks  for  milk  cans  appear  almost 
as  regularly  as  do  the  R.F.D.  mail  boxes. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  old  days — for  those  who  have  the 
money  to  go  into  the  business — those  days  when  this  3,- 
000,000-acre  fertile  crescent  was  King  Cotton's  private  pre- 
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serve.  Early  in  the  1800's  its  gummy  black  soil  attracted 
planters  to  move  with  their  gangs  of  slaves  from  worn 
out  lands  in  eastern  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  No  fer- 
tilizer was  needed  to  make  each  black  acre  produce  up  to 
a  bale  of  cotton.  It  took  only  work.  Was  the  soil  stiff? 
There  were  strong  Black  Hands  to  break  it.  Did  the  soil 
push  up  Johnson  grass  in  damnable  luxuriance?  There 
were  patient  Black  Hands  to  hoe  it.  And  there  were  quick 
Black  Hands,  plentiful  Black  Hands,  to  pick  the  cotton 
that  put  up  the  colonnades  of  those  plantation  houses, 
some  of  them  now  receiving  their  first  coat  of  paint  in 
twenty-five  years. 

This  dark  land  finally  began  to  wear  thin,  to  turn  gray, 
to  leach  white  along  the  ridges  and  leave  wide  scabby 
places  where  today  even  the  Johnson  grass  cannot  find  a 
living.  Black  Hands  had  to  move  faster  to  work  it  at  a 
profit.  There  were  plenty  for  the  task.  In  the  prairie  sec- 
tions of  these  eighteen  counties  there  were,  and  are  today, 
from  two  to  twelve  times  as  many  Negroes  as  there  are 
white  people. 

The  Cotton  Squeeze 

"IT  TOOK   THE  BOLL   WEEVIL  TO   MAKE   US   QUIT  TEARING   UP 

our  land,"  my  planter  friend  went  on  as  we  walked 
across  fields  he  had,  by  careful  terracing  and  phosphating, 
restored  to  usefulness  as  pastures.  And  pointing  to  the 
blades  of  Johnson  grass,  he  added:  "It  makes  me  laugh 
now  to  think  how  hard  we  fought  this  grass,  and  it  the 
very  thing  that  saved  us  in  the  end." 

Creeping  across  the  Mexican  border  and  across  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  year  by  year  eating  its  way,  the  weevil 
reached  the  black  prairies  in  1911.  By  1914  it  had  cut  the 
cotton  yield  from  a  million  and  a  quarter  bales  to  less 
than  300,000.  Whole  square  miles  of  it  were  left  standing, 
not  worth  the  picking.  Thousands  of  Black  Hands  moved 
north  to  hand-hungry  war  industries.  Hundreds  of  plant- 
ers were  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Johnson  grass  grew  high 
between  the  rows. 

Lands  were  sold  to  farmers  from  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  attracted  by  the  tall  grass  that  grew  so 
much  like  that  on  their  home  acres.  The  stiffness  of  their 
new  lands  tricked  these  newcomers.  Their  ambitions  for 
a  cattle  business  were  thwarted  by  ticks,  by  disease,  and 
by  an  undeveloped  market.  A  few  of  them  did  stick  it 


out  and  established,  with  some  of  the  older  residents,  the 
beginning  of  today's  hay,  dairy  and  beef  cattle  business. 

Most  of  the  planters  somehow  hung  on,  growing  corn 
enough  to  keep  alive  their  mules  and  their  hogs  and  their 
Black  Hands.  They  learned  to  poison  the  weevil  and, 
when  the  war  pushed  cotton  to  40  cents  a  pound,  they 
could  grow  cotton  in  spite  of  him.  But  the  squeeze  was 
on.  In  the  old  days  it  often  took  until  November  to  ma- 
ture a  cotton  crop.  That  tempo  was  too  slow  for  weevil 
time.  Cotton  had  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  ground  and 
picked  before  he  had  time  to  destroy  it  entirely.  Land 
must  be  pushed  harder.  Black  Hands  must  be  pushed 
harder.  In  1923  cotton  brought  31  cents  a  pound.  In  1925 
it  sold  for  22.6  cents  a  pound.  In  1926  it  was  worth  15 
cents  a-poimd.  More  of  the  old  plantation  families  moved 
to  town,  renting  their  land  to  agents  who,  by  cheating 
the  black  land  and  the  Black  Hands,  hoped  to  make  a 
living  on  a  cheating  market. 

In  the  early  1930's  cotton  dropped  to  a  nickel  a  pound. 
No  use  buying  fertilizer  or  expensive  seed.  Tenants  were 
given  a  few  pounds  of  fat  back  and  left  to  scratch  as  best 
they  could.  If  they  made  anything,  the  boss  man  got  half. 
If  they  did  not,  they  got  the  cabins  free.  Both  boss  man 
and  Black  Hand  lived  on  the  credit,  or  the  charity,  (re- 
spectively) of  townsfolk.  The  Red  Cross  fed  thousands 
during  those  early  depression  years. 

For  a  Young  Man,  Hope 

RIGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THIS  DISMAL  TIME,  A  YOUNG  MAN 
of  twenty-nine,  who  lives  near  Boligee,  Ala.,  told  me  he 
bought  twenty-five  beef  cattle  on  credit.  He  rented  a 
couple  of  hundred  acres,  again  on  credit,  and  started  in 
the  cattle  business.  Now  he  has  over  three  hundred  head, 
all  paid  for,  and  operates  several  thousand  acres  of  rented 
land,  using  his  own  tractors  and  teams. 

Over  in  Noxubee  County,  Miss.,  another  young  man 
bought  a  dozen  milk  cows  that  same  year,  again  on  credit. 
He  put  them  on  a  stretch  of  undeveloped  pasture  and 
began  selling  their  milk  to  the  local  condensery.  This 
summer  he  showed  me  the  1,100-acre  plantation  he  has 
almost  completed  paying  for,  and  the  hundred  Jersey  cows 


The   abandoned  cabin   of  a  cotton  family,   fence  in  foreground — and  the 
newly    painted    Corinthian    columns    of   a    restored    Black   Belt    farm   home 
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that    have    made    his    continuous    prosperity     possible. 

While  these  fellows  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate, 
dozens  of  other  farmers  I  have  talked  with  credit  their 
solvency  to  the  fact  that  they  turned  in  time  to  cattle. 
Insurance  companies,  falling  heir  to  much  land  during 
the  depression,  fenced  in  their  black  acres  for  pasture  and 
have  been  realizing  satisfactory  dividends.  In  1930  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station  set  up  a  test  farm  especially 
for  the  black  belt.  A  worn  out,  eroded  plantation  was 
chosen,  a  thousand  acres  of  typical  prairie  land.  Since 
then  it  has  been  worked  with  a  budget  for  fertilizers, 
labor,  and  stock,  that  a  reasonably  well  financed  planter 
might  follow.  In  1940  there  are  pastures  here  that  support 
two  cows  to  the  acre,  and  fields  that  grow  three  mowings, 
or  an  aggregate  of  thirteen  feet  of  Johnson  grass  hay  a 
year.  Tested,  practical  information  put  out  from  this  sta- 
tion by  its  hard-headed  director  has  done  much  to  swing 
slower  moving  planters  away  from  cotton. 

So  there  is  a  new  breath  in  the  black  prairies.  Young 
fellows  are  staying  on  the  farms,  seeing  a  future  in  the 
thing.  It  is  an  expansive,  challenging  business.  It  takes 
scientific  knowledge;  it  takes  machinery;  it  is  something 
a  man  must  put  his  mind  as  well  as  his  muscles  to. 
Though  there  are  still  many  plantations  where  cotton  is 
the  sole  cash  crop,  the  number  is  dwindling.  Reasons  are: 
the  government's  acreage  reduction;  the  decreasing  fer- 
tility of  their  acres;  the  lack  of  capital  to  go  on  another 
year;  the  presence  of  cattlemen,  ready  to  rent  the  places 
as  pastures. 

Black  belt  farmers,  along  with  those  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  are  gradually  adopting  an  intelligent  system  of 
agriculture:  one  planned  to  build  up  rather  than  tear 
down  the  land;  one  which  produces  a  product  that  is  sell- 
ing at  a  price  unsustained  by  government  subsidy;  one 
which  gives  the  landowner  a  profit.  There  is  one  important 
difference. — In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  planning 
we  found  the  Little  Man  provided  for,  to  some  degree  at 
least.  In  planning  for  the  prairies  the  Little  Man— the 
Black  Hands— seems  to  have  been  all  but  forgotten. 

America's  Enclosure  Movement 

As  YOU  DRIVE  BACK.  THROUGH  THE  PRAIRIES,  ROLLING  UP  AND 

away,  green  as  a  pasture  in  the  National  Geographic,  you 
begin  to  notice  how  many  abandoned  cabins  there  are. 
You  stop  for  gas  at  a  crossroads  trading  center  and  ask, 
just  to  be  friendly,  "How's  business?"  For  an  answer  the 
clerk  points  across  the  road  to  three  padlocked  buildings. 
Each  used  to  house  a  thriving  supply  merchant. 

"People  all  moving  out,"  he  says.  "It's  hit  us,  too.  We 
used  to  have  a  couple  of  hundred  croppers  on  our  account 
that  worked  around  here.  Now  about  all  we  get  is  the 
gas  trade  from  the  highway.  It's  this  cattle  business.  When 
you  let  grass  grow  you  don't  need  nobody  hoeing  it  up." 

Driving  through  beautifully  shaded  streets  in  the  next 
court-house  town  you  turn  down  a  side  way  and  see  long 
lines  of  people  waiting  before  a  relief  station. — Yes,  fertile 
as  they  are,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room  in  these  green 
pastures  for  both  white-faced  cattle  and  Black  Hands. 

A  South  Carolinian  bought  a  3,600-acre  plantation  near 
Lowndesboro,  Ala.,  hired  a  trained  manager,  and  gave 
him  the  money  to  make  it  pay.  This  was  in  1934.  After 
six  years  of  terracing,  fencing,  enriching  pastures,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  cattle  ranches  in  the  belt.  When  the  present 
operator  took  charge,  there  were  forty-five  families  patch- 
ing on  this  place.  This  last  year  he  worked  it  with  four 


tractors  and  twelve  men,  and  its  income  was  multiplied. 

Perhaps  no  farms  in  the  prairies  are  more  efficiently  run 
than  those  of  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company,  several  thousand  acres  in  parcels  scattered  over 
six  counties.  One  farm  I  visited  used  to  care  for  a  hundred 
and  four  families.  Now  a  manager  and  ten  Negro  day 
laborers  do  all  the  work  required  for  its  beef  herd. 

Such  newcomers  can,  and  do,  rid  themselves  of  the 
unwanted  tenants  without  a  great  deal  of  hesitation — 
though  it  should  be  said  that  those  remaining,  especially 
the  families  on  insurance  company  operated  farms,  are 
better  off  than  they  were  before.  Older  planters  are  held 
back  not  only  by  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  cotton  rut,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  on  their  places  are  Black  Hands  that 
have  served  them  for  a  lifetime,  and  perhaps  their  fathers 
before.  Many  landlords  are  keeping  tenants  long  after  it 
would  have  been  to  their  economic  advantage  to  clear  the 
place  of  all  save  a  few  young  ones  to  be  trained  as  tractor 
drivers  and  cattle  handlers. 

The  practice  followed  by  my  Lowndes  County  planter 
friend  is  a  common  one.  Not  a  single  family  has  been 
deliberately  "run  off"  his  plantation,  he  explained.  They 
may  stay  on,  rent  free,  keeping  their  cabin  and  their 
garden  spot.  They  may  grow  a  few  acres  of  cotton  if 
they  can  get  the  seeds  and  the  mule  to  plow  them  with. 
He  cannot  supply  these,  nor  does  he  give  them  "furnish," 
the  regular  rations  landlords  usually  dole  out  to  croppers 
during  the  winter.  This  means,  then,  that  if  tenants  can- 
not get  a  loan  for  these  things  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  or  enough  day  labor  from  the  planter  or 
from  neighbors,  or  if  they  cannot  get  on  WPA,  or  receive 
some  surplus  commodities  from  relief,  they  must  leave 
the  plantation  or  go  hungry.  Though  my  friend  and  the 
many  other  landlords  who  follow  this  practice  have  the 
best  of  intentions,  these  families  are  literally  "starved  off 
the  place." 

"And  when  one  of  them  leaves,"  another  planter  told 
me,  "I  pull  down  that  cabin  just  as  fast  as  I  can  before 
anybody  else  moves  in.  I  tell  you  it  makes  a  man  feel 
sick,  like  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  litter  of  mongrel  pups.  No, 
it's  harder.  You  can  drown  dogs." 

No  good  speaking  emotionally.  Let's  consider  the  fig- 
ures. Experience  through  the  belt  indicates  that  a  planta- 
tion of  1,000  acres  turned  to  the  scientific  production  of 
cattle,  with  developed  pastures,  a  permanent  hay  crop  to 
tend,  the  growing  of  winter  feed  and  silage — all  the  labor- 
consuming  and  money-saving  things  recommended  by  the 
experts — will  require  but  one  fijth  the  adult  labor  supply 
(no  cotton  picking  for  the  children)  that  the  same  place 
used  when  even  half-heartedly  cropped  to  cotton.  No 
landlord,  however  benevolent,  if  he  is  producing  beef  on 
a  competitive  market,  can  get  around  this  problem. 

The  problem  reminds  one  of  the  "enclosure  movement" 
which  disrupted  English  agricultural  life  in  the  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  Continual  cultivation  with 
little  or  no  manuring,  the  historians  tell  us,  had  rendered 
many  fields  so  infertile  they  were  producing  a  scant  liv- 
ing for  the  peasants  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  barons. 
Sheep  grazing,  it  was  found,  not  only  restored  the  land's 
fertility  but  also  produced  a  handsome  profit.  The  result 
was  that  thousands  of  peasants  found  themselves  without 
land  or  work,  "as  it  required  fewer  men  to  look  after 
sheep  than  to  grow  corn.  ..." 

"Sheep,"  Sir  Thomas  More  said  in  his  memorable  pro- 
test, "devour  whole  fields,  houses,  and  cities."  But  his 
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warnings  went  unheeded.  "England  swarmed  with  va- 
grants." Wars  and  plagues  relieved  the  situation  only  tem- 
porarily. Not  until  the  discovery  of  new  worlds  revolu- 
tionized England's  commercial  life  was  any  solution 
found.  The  hundred  years  between  were  among  Eng- 
land's saddest. 

The  Beginning  for  Bigger  Thomas 

WHAT  is  THE  EXTENT  OF  AMERICA'S  ENCLOSURE  MOVEMENT? 
As  yet  we  have  only  scattered  estimates  to  go  on.  In 
Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  the  WPA  supervisor  estimated 
that  5  percent  of  the  farm  families  are  being  displaced 
each  year.  In  Dallas  County,  535  families  were  displaced 
in  1939.  In  Greene  County,  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred families  cropping  last  year  were  not  able  to  find 
places  this  spring.  In  every  county  I  found  authorities 
anticipating  many  more  displacements  following  1940's 
short  crops. 

An  old  Negro  preacher  showed  me  the  abandoned  re- 
mains of  his  once  prosperous  church.  In  1912,  Planter  P. 
had  given  this  congregation  of  240-odd,  most  of  them 
living  on  his  plantation,  the  lumber,  bricks,  and  hinges 
for  the  structure.  The  congregation  put  up  the  building 
on  a  square  of  land  he  deeded  them  for  ninety-nine  years. 
Two  years  ago  an  insurance  company  took  over  the  prop- 
erty. The  preacher  was  notified  to  come  get  his  building. 
But  the  church  still  sits  in  the  pasture,  the  grove  its  mem- 
bers planted  now  makes  a  shady  place  for  the  insurance 
company's  cattle.  The  preacher  could  not  find  a  handful 


Evans  for  FSA 
The  one  crop  cotton  system  has  doomed  people  and  land  for  years 


of  his  members  to  help  with  the  wrecking.  About  half  of 
them  had  left  during  the  war,  or  during  the  Twenties 
when  there  was  some  demand  for  their  Black  Hands  in 
the  North.  The  rest  have  moved  from  one  plantation  to 
another,  drifting  over  a  half  dozen  counties. 

Where  exactly  are  these  later  migrants  going?  "Gone 
up  de  road.  Gone  down  de  road."  These  are  the  vague 
answers  their  fellows  give.  During  the  last  few  months 
hundreds  of  them,  especially  the  men,  have  set  out  for 
Birmingham,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  going  north 
again  to  find  work  in  new  war  industries.  Some  few  have 
crowded  back  on  the  outcroppings  of  sandy  land  that 
occasionally  break  into  the  black  crescent  or  in  the  red 
hills  beyond  the  prairie's  edge.  But  these  spots  are  already 
crowded  with  desperately  poor  small  white  farmers.  En- 
croachment by  Negroes  has  been  discouraged  by  mule 
shootings  and  barn  burnings. 

Still  more  displaced  families  have  scrouged  together  on 
those  plantations  owned  by  absentees  who  still  rent 
through  agents  to  any  small  patcher  who  can  get  up  the 
cash.  There  are  a  couple  of  such  "Old  Jones'  places"  in 
each  community,  gutted  by  continuous  cropping  and  no 
management,  squatting  places  for  reliefers  or  day  laborers 
who  somehow  save  enough  from  their  50  cents  a  day 
(prevailing  wages  in  the  crescent)  to  make  up  the  rent. 
Finally  and  most  numerously,  these  displaced  families 
are  crowding  up  about  small  county  seat  towns,  getting 
on  relief,  or  living  on  surplus  commodities  and  a  few 
odd  half  dollars  from  day  labor. 

What  this  shifting,  scattering,  breaking  up  of  com- 
munity life  means,  what  this  lack  of  a  chance  to  develop 
roots  has  done  and  is  doing  to  keep  Black  Hands  just 
that,  is  painfully  obvious.  Last  spring  Richard  Wright, 
the  brilliant  young  Negro  writer,  shocked  reading  Amer- 
ica with  his  novel,  "Native  Son."  It  is  the  story  of  Bigger 
Thomas,  a  Mississippi-born  Negro  migrant  who  is  driven 
to  madness  and  murder  by  the  hopeless,  twisted,  suffo- 
cating life  he  finds  as  a  reliefer  in  a  Chicago  slum.  How 
many  Bigger  Thomases  head  north  from  the  black  prairies 
each  year  no  one  knows.  We  do  know  that  many  more 
Bigger  Thomases  are  finding  this  same  kind  of  thwart- 
ing existence  in  small  town  back  alleys  and  rural  slums 
without  ever  leaving  the  prairies. 

In  1940,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  cotton  and  corn 
have  been  short  in  the  prairies.  Excessive  and  untimely 
rains  have  been  the  main  cause.  But  grazing  has  been 
helped  by  the  rains.  One  morning  in  July,  following  a 
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Dairying    is    a    seven-day-a-weefc,    three    o'clock-in-the-morning   proposition  —  without  the   in- 
security    or     excitement    of    cotton.      It    demands    careful     supervision     and     close    figuring 

week  of  rain  that  had  drowned  out  the  last  hopes  of 
making  a  cotton  crop,  I  talked  with  a  landlord  in  the 
Sumter  County  relief  station.  He  had  brought  the  heads 
of  thirty-two  tenant  families  there  to  be  certified  that  day. 
For  two  years  and  more  he  had  paid  fertilizer  and  "fur- 
nish" bills  without  a  cent  of  return.  If  the  county,  if  the 
government,  if  somebody  could  help  the  families  until 
spring,  he  said,  he  might  be  able  to  get  credit  enough  to 
work  a  few  of  them  again.  How  many  he  would  be  able 
to  handle  he  could  not  say. 

Such  emergency  is  general.  In  all  the  black  belt  coun- 
ties I  found  Farm  Demonstration  Agents  assisting  relief 
officers  with  the  applications,  channeling  help,  according 
to  local  paternal  pattern,  through  the  landlord.  This  last 
year  will  finish  off  most  of  the  remaining  "all  cotton" 
men,  they  said.  Many,  lacking  the  capital  to  change  to 
cattle  immediately,  have  grown  into  it,  continuing  to 
plant  cotton  for  the  government  payments  it  brings  in. 
Many  I  have  heard  freely  admit:  "Take  away  that  triple- 
A  check  and  I  wouldn't  grow  a  stalk.  I'm  losing  every- 
thing I'm  making  on  my  cows  fooling  with  cotton  and 
croppers  as  it  is." 

Those  Who  Are  Left 

WlTH       THREE       YEARS       OF 

crop  failures  behind  them, 
with  beef  prices  remaining 
high  and  firm,  and  with 
government  relief  to  ease 
worry  about  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  their  old 
Black  Hands,  more  land- 
lords are  expected  to  dis- 
place tenants  in  the  next 
year  than  have  in  the  last 
half  dozen.  Farm  Security 
Administration  supervisors 
report  as  many  as  forty 
tenant  families  being 
"dumped  in  their  laps"  at 
one  time  and  from  a  sin- 
gle plantation. 
A  cattleman,  a  supply 


Note  the  college  letter  of  this  young  farmer,  and  the  hired  help 
which  is  typical  of  the  larger  milk  producing  units  in  the  South 


merchant,  and  one  of  Greene 
County's  most  skilful  and  bene- 
volent planters  were  talking  this 
thing  out  in  the  store  at  Boligee, 
Ala.,  a  trading  settlement  in  a 
section  of  the  prairie  where 
many  acres  have  been  fenced  in 
for  pasture  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  cattleman  was  telling  how 
he  had  managed  a  large  planta- 
tion for  more  than  twenty  years, 
trying  to  get  a  profit  for  its 
northern  owners  with  cotton  and 
with  sharecroppers.  Four  years 
ago  he  contracted  for  the  place; 
he  got  rid  of  most  of  the  Black 
Hands,  fenced  in  for  cattle,  and 
thinks  he  will  have  his  mort- 
gage lifted  in  less  than  a  dozen 
years. 

"That's  all  right  for  you  fel- 
lows," the  merchant  said.  "But 

look  what  that  does  to  me.  A  couple  of  dozen  of  those 
families  were  customers  of  mine.  I  can't  make  a  living  off 
the  trade  that  little  bunch  you've  got  over  there  now 
gives  me.  You  go  to  town,  yourself,  when  you  need  any- 
thing more  than  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  a  can  of  peaches. 
It's  the  same  with  that  place  just  beyond  yours.  I  lost 
twenty-six  customers  off  that.  ..." 

"Where  did  those  families  of  yours  go?"  Dr.  Sam,  the 
planter,  asked,  turning  to  the  cattleman. 

"Lord  I  don't  know.  Willie  and  a  couple  of  others  got 
on  this  WPA  work.  Some  of  the  rest  got  places  on  the 
old  Malone  tract.  .  .  .  They're  scattered  about  some- 
wheres." 

"Nobody  knows  what  happens  to  them  all,"  Dr.  Sam 
sighed.  "We  don't  ever  know." 

By  strict  accounting,  by  careful  personal  supervision — 
seeing  that  his  people  plant  fertilizing  cover  crops,  seeing 
that  they  tend  their  fields — Dr.  Sam  has  managed  to  keep 
about  the  same  number  and  about  the  same  personnel  of 
tenants  on  his  place  for  the  past  two  decades.  Together 
they  have  managed  to  make  some  kind  of  a  living.  Each 

year  it  gets  harder.  These 
last  three  years  would  have 
brought  starvation  had  not 
Dr.  Sam  trained  his  peo- 
ple to  grow  ample  gardens 
and  to  keep  a  cow  or  two. 
We  visited  a  couple  who 
have  been  with  Dr.  Sam 
more  years  than  he  could 
recall.  All  their  children 
had  "gone  up  the  road," 
to  Birmingham,  Memphis, 
Chicago.  The  couple  may 
be  able  to  make  enough 
for  themselves  until  old 
age  pensions  support  them, 
Dr.  Sam  said.  Then,  illus- 
trating the  margin  of  their 
security,  he  added:  "But 
what  will  happen  if  their 
mule  dies?"  They  could 
not  possibly  produce 
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enough  under  present  conditions  to  replace  this  all  vital 
factor,  nor  can  Dr.  Sam's  resources  be  stretched  farther  to 
supply  them. 

"Nobody  can  buck  this  thing  alone,"  Dr.  Sam  said 
after  we  had  visited  one  of  the  more  skilful  of  his  tenants 
who  had  been  making  a  regular  cash  income  selling  milk 
from  his  six  cows  to  the  creamery.  "Maybe  what  I  ought 
to  do  is  turn  the  poorest  of  them  off  and  let  the  others 
have  enough  land  to  make  a  living  on?"  If  this  tenant 
had  room  to  graze  a  dozen  cows  he  would  have  a  month- 
ly income  of  $15  from  milk  alone.  With  a  garden,  with 
small  patches  of  corn  and  cotton,  and  with  good  luck,  he 
could  make  a  go  of  it.  This  "go  of  it"  might  be  called 
"destitution"  by  the  average  American  city  dweller.  It 
would  seem  like  a  "decent  living"  in  these  parts. 

Perhaps  a  Way  Out 

DR.  SAM'S  SUGGESTION  ABOUT 
dairying  as  a  way  out  for  some 
of  the  croppers  is  echoed  by 
many  agricultural  experts.  What 
I  found  in  Noxubee  and  other 
Mississippi  dairy  counties  seems 
to  bear  this  out.  The  shift  to 
grazing  developed  earlier  here, 
and  the  results  have  been  less 
immediately  serious.  More  men 
came  down  the  valley  from 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri than  came  to  the  Alabama 
prairies.  By  1924  they  had  a  co- 
operative creamery  going.  In 
1928  Bordens  built  one  of  the 
largest  condenseries  in  the  south 
to  drain  the  milkshed.  Kraft  set 
up  a  cheese  plant.  Cheap  power, 
supplied  by  TV  A,  has  made  pos- 
sible electric  separation  of  milk 
and  taken  some  of  the  gloom 
out  of  before-dawn  chores. 

Once  a  month  Macon,  the 
county  seat  of  Noxubee,  is 
crowded  with  cash-in-hand  cus- 
tomers. Milk  vendors  get  their  checks  as  regularly  as  the 
calendar  turns.  About  two  thousand  producers,  of  the 
county's  4,500  farm  families,  receive  these  checks.  Half 
of  these  go  directly  to  Negro  producers,  most  of  whom 
rent  small  holdings  or  milk  "on  shares,"  getting  half  the 
check  for  tending  and  milking  the  landlord's  stock.  A 
majority  of  the  other  farm  families,  90  percent  Negro, 
profit  indirectly  from  this  flow  of  cash.  They  work  as 
hired  milkers,  receiving  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  week  for  four 
to  five  hours  of  work  each  morning,  seven  mornings  a 
week.  Low  as  this  sounds,  it  is  "extra"  money,  earned  by 
one  member  of  the  family.  Often  it  exceeds  the  total  in- 
come from  a  cotton  crop  that  took  the  whole  family  to 
produce.  The  merchants,  the  planters,  and  the  relief  offi- 
cers in  Macon  all  agreed  that  "the  milk  checks  pulled 
Noxubee  County  through  the  depression." 

BACK  AGAIN  TO  OUR  FIGURES.  PUT  INTO  DAIRYING  INSTEAD  OF 

beef  production,  that  thousand-acre  plantation  we  figured 
on  would  need  not  a  fifth  but  almost  a  half  of  the  former 
labor  supply  required  for  cotton.  Combined  with  the 
growing  of  some  cotton  and  the  production  of  all  feed 


and  food,  a  transfer  to  dairying  could  absorb  even  more. 

The  problem  of  displacement  in  the  Mississippi  prairies 
is,  thus,  somewhat  less  serious.  Yet  it  was  a  few  miles 
above  Noxubee  that  I  found  the  abandoned  church  and 
the  Negro  minister's  story  of  a  community  dispersed. 
The  insurance  company  now  running  the  old  plantation 
as  a  dairy  hires  the  males  from  eight  households.  This 
same  900-acre  farm  once  had  twenty-seven  families  on  it. 

Planters  in  the  Alabama  prairies  have  tried  dairying, 
too.  There  are  cream  routes  and  cheese  plants  throughout 
this  section  now.  Some  of  them  are  having  difficulty 
getting  a  supply.  At  Boligee,  near  Dr.  Sam's  place,  when 
the  cyclone  of  '35  destroyed  the  creamery  it  was  not  re- 
placed. Total  figures  show  that  from  1929  through  1934, 
five  years^  when  the  number  of  cattle  increased  over  50 
percent,  Alabama  black  belt  counties  had  an  actual  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  milk  produced.  The  years  since 


Rothstein  for  FSA 
A  family  that  isn't  needed.     Five  of  the  eleven  children  are  present 

1934  have  seen  this  trend  continued.  One  explanation  of- 
fered is  the  relatively  high  price  received  for  beef.  There 
is  another,  perhaps  a  more  fundamental,  reason. 

Dairying  is  a  seven-day-a-week,  three-o'clock-in-the- 
morning  proposition.  It  demands  careful  supervision  and 
close  figuring.  Though  the  income  is  steady,  there  is  little 
chance  to  make  a  killing.  Used  to  the  tempo  of  cotton 
— work  like  the  devil  a  few  months  and  whittle  away  the 
rest  of  the  year — old  cotton  planters  cannot  adjust  to  this 
new  rhythm.  Then  they  miss  the  thrill  of  gambling  on 
that  bound-to-come-sometime  year  when  their  cotton  crop 
will  bring  them  riches.  They  miss  the  old  system  of 
sharecropping  that  let  one  head  the  hands  toward  the 
field  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  town. 

Beef  cattle  now,  that  is  more  like  it!  Periods  of  hard 
work  again.  Then  there  come  long  stretches  when  a 
couple  of  Black  Hands  can  handle  the  stock — put  out 
the  cotton-seed  cake  and  do  what  rounding  up  is  neces- 
sary. A  planter  can  go  to  town  and  dicker  for  his  crop. 
He  can  dream  about  the  killing  he  is  going  to  make  on 
this  next  spring's  calves  as  he  used  to  dream  about  clean- 
ing up  on  next  fall's  cotton.  Old  Black  Belters  have  taken 
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to  cattle  trading  like  little  boys  to  apple  pies.  When  you 
mention  the  possibility  of  dairying,  either  with  hired 
milkers  or  "on  shares,"  they  frown  and  answer: 

"You  just  can't  trust  a  Negro  with  milk  cows."  The 
success  with  which  Black  Hands  are  being  trusted  just 
across  the  line  in  Mississippi  seems  to  make  no  dent  in 
this  their  final  opinion. 

Is  It  Good  Planning? 

THIS  USE  OF  PASTURES — THE  NATURAL  PRODUCT  OF  LAND  AND 

climate;  this  production  of  beef  and  milk — making  some- 
thing for  which  there  is  a  natural  demand;  I  have  called 
this  an  intelligently  planned  agriculture.  But  is  it? 

A  clerk  in  a  shriveled  crossroads  place  gave  me  his 
answer:  "Sure,  it's  all  right  for  the  man  who  owns  the 
land  and  has  money  to  invest.  But  cows  don't  make  a 
country.  It's  the  people.  You  got  to  have  them  living  on 
it  and  trading  back  and  forth  to  make  a  real  country." 

Perhaps  this  is  an  intelligent  plan  for  the  landholders, 
the  105  farmers  (2.2  percent)  who  operate  half  of  the 
farmland  in  Sumter  County,  Ala.,  for  the  249  (5.7  per- 
cent) who  operate  half  of  it  in  Greene  County,  or  for  the 
288  (6  percent)  in  Noxubee  in  Mississippi,  or  the  315 
(10.7  percent)  in  Dallas  County— for  the  6,500-odd  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  who  own  and  operate  half  the 
farm  land  of  this  fertile  crescent.  But  is  it  an  intelligent 
plan  for  the  roughly  85,000  farm  families  who  rent  or 
share  crop,  or  scramble  together  a  living  from  day  labor? 
Is  it  an  intelligent  plan  for  the  majority  of  the  region's 
300,000  people  who  must  get  their  living,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  land? 

Going  back  to  cotton  is  impossible.  In  the  year  1940 
when  America  faces  the  possibility  that  there  will  be  little 
or  no  foreign  market  for  our  surplus  products,  self-suffi- 
ciency is  being  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  thing  to  work 
for.  Farming  based  on  a  foundation  of  live-at-home  pro- 
duction is  losing  its  idealism;  it  is  becoming  a  paving 
stone  in  the  road  towards  our  goal.  We  have  this  choice: 
Shall  we  plan  for  the  land  and  the  landowners,  and  then 
have  the  income  they  produce  go  to  feed  thousands  of 
landless  and  workless,  driven  to  living  on  relief  in  slums 
of  nearby  courthouse  towns,  or  of  those  in  some  city  in 
the  North  ?  Or  shall  we  begin  to  include  in  our  plans  for 
agriculture  these  people  living  on  the  land? 

The  black  prairies  are  not  the  only  farm  lands  from 
which  tenants  are  being  displaced.  I  have  used  it  here 
as  an  example,  partly  because  the  changes  are  more  dra- 
matic, and  partly  because  there  are  in  this  section  the 
ingredients  for  hope. 

First  one  must  admit  that,  despite  the  displacement  so 
far  developed,  the  prairies  are  probably  too  crowded  still 
for  all  to  make  a  living  at  balanced  farming.  Half  the 
families  now  live  on  twenty-five  acres  or  less,  products 
of  a  time  when  almost  everything  was  put  in  cotton  and 
the  families  lived  on  cornmeal,  fat  back,  and  molasses 
bought  by  the  landlord  from  a  wholesaler  in  town.  Ten 
cents  a  pound  cotton  and  the  government's  acreage  re- 
duction program  make  such  living  impossible  today.  Yet 
self-sufficiency  is  not  enough.  Cash  crops  of  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  milk,  or  whatever  they  might  be,  must  be  spread 
out  so  that  each  farm  has  a  source  of  buying  power. 


Just  how  this  can  be  worked  out  in  the  prairies,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration's  experiments  are  begin- 
ning to  show.  One  man  I  visited  who  was  working  with 
their  program  was  aglow  with  his  success  with  a  balanced, 
self-sustaining  crop  on  ninety  acres  he  was  buying  with  an 
FSA  loan.  A  herd  of  a  dozen  cows  supply  small  but 
regular  monthly  milk  checks.  Calves  for  the  market  each 
summer  meet  his  payments  to  the  government,  and  pay 
doctor's  bills  and  such.  Others  who,  through  FSA  fi- 
nancing, are  buying  farms  large  enough  for  this  kind  of 
subsistence  livestock  farming  are  profiting  reasonaby.  But 
the  group  is  small.  The  Bankhead-Jones  act  carries  an 
appropriation  that  has  allowed  for  less  than  two  dozen 
such  tenant-purchase  farms  in  each  county. 

In  these  same  counties  from  two  to  five  hundred  tenant 
and  sharecropper  families  have  turned  to  the  FSA  for 
"rehabilitation  loans"  because  landlords  and  merchants 
are  no  longer  able  to  give  them  "furnish."  These  small 
loans  allow  them  to  cling  to  their  little  plots.  FSA's  farm 
and  home  supervisors  are  teaching  these  families  to  grow 
their  own  food,  to  can  for  the  winter,  to  conserve  the 
soil,  to  spend  that  little  "government  furnish"  money  so 
it  will  buy  a  better  living.  Most  of  these  borrowers  are 
people  conditioned  by  generations  of  following  a  cotton 
row  with  a  plow  or  a  hoe  or  a  picking  sack.  Many  years, 
perhaps  a  generation,  will  be  needed  to  train  them  for  the 
diversities  of  self-sufficient  farming.  Will  there  be  time? 

Again,  given  the  present  land  tenure  system,  one  must 
ask  how  many  prairie  families  can  this  subsistence  farm- 
ing care  for  permanently?  At  present  70  to  80  percent  of 
the  families  are  tenants.  Eight  percent  of  the  operators  cul- 
tivate half  the  land.  The  best  of  farmers  scarcely  can 
make  a  living  for  a  mule  and  a  family  of  six  on  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land.  This  is  the  proposition  a  majority  of 
black  prairie  farmers  face.  By  any  figuring,  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  folks  must  find  some  other  income. 

Birthrate  figures  for  black  prairie  counties  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  nation.  Now,  as  always,  the  most  im- 
portant crop  is  neither  cotton  nor  cattle,  but  children  for 
America's  cities.  Somehow  we  have  got  to  figure  into  our 
agricultural  plans  some  scheme  that  will  guarantee  these 
children  an  adequate  diet.  At  present  only  40  percent  of 
the  farm  families  living  in  the  prairies'  luxuriant  grass 
have  a  cow.  Even  with  all  the  milk  sold  to  processing 
plants  counted  in,  only  one  of  the  twelve  prairie  towns 
in  Alabama  produces  as  many  gallons  of  milk  per  person 
as  nutritionists  say  are  needed  to  maintain  health. 

England'  enclosure  movement  was  punctuated  by  doz- 
ens of  peasant  uprisings  and  brought  about,  finally,  the 
bloody  "Ket's  rebellion."  In  our  own  time  government  re- 
lief has  dulled  hunger's  edge  and  reduced  our  "Ket's  re- 
bellions" to  the  individual  frustrations  of  Bigger  Thom- 
ases. How  long  will  this  remain  so? 

Somehow  we  must  work  into  our  plans  for  conserving 
the  soil  and  the  equity  of  its  owners  some  provision  for 
conserving  the  hands,  Black  Hands  or  white,  that  have 
been  making  it  produce.  For  these  hands,  these  Black 
Hands  and  white,  are  the  substance  of  America.  Whether 
or  not  they  will  form  a  hard  fist  for  her  defense  depends, 
finally,  on  how  much  they  are  included  in  these  plans. 
It  will  depend  on  how  much  real  democracy  we  have. 


Next  month,  in  an  article  on  "The  Public  Domain"  Richard  L.  Neuberger  will  analyze  the  prospects  of  prosperity 
and  permanent  tenure  for  the  American  families  who  are  settling  the  agricultural  lands  reclaimed  by  irrigation  in 
the  West.  Another  important  article  by  Mr.  Stoney  will  continue  his  southern  series  in  the  April  Survey  Graphic 
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The  American  Cause 


by  ARCHIBALD  MAcLEISH 

A  poet's  reconnaissance  of  "the  hard  and  stony  passes  of  the  human  spirit" 
— where  the  real  issues  of  our  time  are  being  fought.  A  message  for 
Americans  as  we  enter  the  most  crucial  year  in  our  history. 


THE  ISSUE  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  IS  NOT  A  POLITICAL 

issue  nor  an  issue  to  be  decided  in  a  political  campaign. 
It  is  an  issue  between  the  American  people  and  them- 
selves: an  issue  which  involves  the  vitality  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  American  soul. 

These,  I  am  well  aware,  are  large  and  ornate  words. 
They  are  words  which  a  man  would  have  used  at  the  risk 
of  his  reputation  for  sincerity  a  dozen  months  ago.  But 
they  are  words  which  none  of  us  can  help  but  use  today. 
History,  not  rhetoric,  has  put  them  in  our  mouths.  His- 
tory has  shown  us  at  late  last  that  the  issue  which  divides 
our  time  is  far  more  than  an  issue  between  armed  forces. 
History  has  shown  us  that  it  is  an  issue  between  worlds; 
an  issue  which  depends  more  surely  on  our  souls  than  on 
our  weapons;  an  issue  which  no  nation  can  avoid.  Spe- 
cifically and  precisely,  history  has  made  plain  to  us  a  fact 
we  had  refused  before  to  see — the  fact  that  the  enemy 
which  attacks  us,  attacks  us  not  with  planes  alone  or  tanks 
alone  or  arms,  but  with  violence  of  belief.  And  the  issue 
which  the  people  of  this  country  face,  the  issue  which  lies 
between  this  people  and  itself,  is  the  issue  whether  or  not 
those  who  believe  in  democracy — those  specifically  who 
believe  in  democracy  in  the  United  States — can  bring 
against  the  violence  and  fanatical  obsession  of  that  invad- 
ing faith  a  stronger  faith,  a  more  resisting  ardor  of  their 
own. 

BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  FRANCE— A  BATTLE  WHICH  MAY  PROVE 
to  have  been  more  decisive  in  our  own  history  than  in  the 
history  of  Europe — fascism  had  seemed  to  us  a  force  of 
weapons  driven  onward  by  the  fear  of  force  behind.  But 
in  the  Battle  of  France  we  learned,  in  the  words  of  a 
manifesto*  issued  by  a  group  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  this  country,  that  the  enemy  "were  stronger  in 
arms  because  they  were  stronger  in  heart.  It  was  their 
fanatical  faith  that  gave  them  wings  and  fire.  It  was  the 
singleness  of  their  purpose  that  quickened  the  spearhead 
of  their  march."  In  France  also  we  learned  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  democracies— the  weakness  at  least  of  the 
democracy  which  there  fell— was  not,  as  we  had  wished 
to  believe,  a  weakness  only  in  arms,  only  in  mechanical 
contrivances.  We  learned,  in  the  words  of  the  same  mani- 
festo, that  the  blindness  of  democratic  diplomacy  and  the 
helpnessness  of  democratic  strategy  "were  the  external 
symptoms  of  a  decay  of  the  men.  Lip-service  to  conven- 
tional ideals  went  together  with  delay  and  evasion.  .  .  . 
This  they  called  appeasement.  It  implied  that  no  convic- 
tion is  worth  fighting  for  and  that  the  boundaries  between 
good  and  evil  had  fallen.  Military  defeat  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  moral  abdication." 
It  was  the  Battle  of  France  which  posed  the  issue  we 

*  THE  CITY  OF  MAN,  by  seventeen  authors.     Viking.     113pp.     Price 
VI,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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now  face.  Before  that  battle  we  had  thought  ourselves 
spectators  of  a  war  in  Europe.  After  it,  we  knew  the  war 
was  not  in  Europe  but  nearer — in  the  darker  and  more 
vulnerable  countries  of  men's  hearts.  And  after  it  we  were 
not  certain  it  was  we  who  were  spectators. 

But  the  Battle  of  France  did  more  than  pose  this  issue. 
It  weighted  it — and  weighted  it  against  us.  Before  the 
Battle  of  France  we  had  not  understood — as  a  nation  we 
had  not  understood — that  the  vitality  of  our  democratic 
faith  was  put  in  issue.  After  the  Battle  of  France  we 
feared  the  issue  was  already  lost.  We  had  learned  at  late 
last  that  the  war  was  not,  as  we  had  wished  to  believe,  a 
war  between  European  powers  which  wanted  conflicting 
things  but  a  war  between  human  beings  who  believed 
conflicting  things.  We  had  learned  that  the  differences  of 
belief  were  differences  as  to  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
men  should  live.  We  had  learned  that  those  who  believed 
in  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we  also  believe  were  op- 
posed not  only  by  weapons,  not  only  by  machines,  but  by 
other  men  who  believed,  and  believed  fanatically  in  the 
total  destruction  of  that  society.  We  had  seen  that  in  the 
fighting  which  followed,  it  was  those  who  believed  fanati- 
cally in  destruction  who  had  been  stronger  and  those  who 
believed  in  the  society  in  which  we  believe  who  had  been 
less  strong — less  strong  not  only  in  their  weapons  but  in 
their  devotion  to  their  cause.  And  we  had  wondered.  We 
had  wondered  whether  the  sickness  of  democracy  in 
France  would  prove  to  be  the  sickness  of  democracy  in 
every  country.  We  had  wondered  whether  democracy, 
which  had  been  unable  to  match  conviction  with  convic- 
tion and  certainty  with  certainty  in  France,  would  be  un- 
able to  match  conviction  with  conviction  elsewhere.  We 
still  are  wondering.  We  are  wondering  now  whether 
democracy  in  the  United  States  has  other  spiritual  weap- 
ons, than  the  doubts  and  misgivings  which  ten  years  of 
depression  and  twenty  years  of  skepticism  provided  for 
the  men  of  France  to  fight  with. 

It  is  of  this  fear  I  wish  to  write.  And  to  write  as  candid- 
ly and  earnestly  as  I  am  capable  of  writing.  It  is  a  fear 
which  exists — and  which  exists  in  the  minds,  not  of  fool- 
ish or  of  frightened  people,  but  in  the  minds  of  respons- 
ible men  who  love  this  country  as  well  as  any  of  its 
people  love  it.  It  is  also  an  understandable  fear,  for  events 
which  all  of  us  have  witnessed  make  it  understandable. 
It  is  not  a  fear  therefore  which  scornful  men  can  put 
aside,  or  which  demagogues  can  shout  down,  or  which 
the  patriotic  societies  can  suppress  with  resolutions.  It  is 
a  fear  of  which  we  must  take  account.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less— or  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me — a  fear  which  rises,  first, 
from  an  entire  misconception  of  the  history  of  democracy 
in  America;  and  a  fear,  secondly,  which  results  from  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  definition  of  democracy  offered, 
not  by  the  American  experience  of  democracy,  and  not 
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by  the  American  aspiration  for  democracy,  but  by  the 
propaganda  of  the  enemies  of  democracy — the  propaganda 
which  presents  democracy  not  in  terms  of  human  freedom 
hoped  for,  but  in  terms  of  goods  and  trade  and  money. 

II 

THE  actual  ISSUE  BEFORE  us  is  AN  ISSUE  WHICH  PUTS  THE 
vitality  of  the  democratic  dream  over  against  the  fanatical 
obsession  of  fascism.  It  is  an  issue  which  presents  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  democracy  in  which  we  have  be- 
lieved is  still  believable.  But  the  issue  which  the  propa- 
ganda of  our  enemies  presents  to  us  is  not  this  issue.  It  is 
not  an  issue  between  belief  in  democracy  upon  the  one 
hand  and  the  frenzy  of  the  fascists  on  the  other.  It  is  an 
issue  between  the  frenzy  of  the  fascists  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  belief  in  the  J^ind  of  world  men  and 
money  and  machines  have  built  and  called  democracy.  It 
is  an  issue  between  the  new  and  iron  cause  for  which  the 
fascists  say  a  people  can  forget  itself  and  sacrifice  itself  and 
go  without  and  suffer  and  if  need  be  die;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  a  world  of  goods  and  things  and  comforts  and  amuse- 
ments with  nothing  to  believe  in  but  more  goods,  more 
things.  It  is  the  issue  which  the  propaganda  of  fascism 
presented  to  the  people  of  France.  And  it  is  an  issue 
which,  if  we  accept,  we  accept  also  certain  and  irretriev- 
able disaster.  For  if  democracy  is  not  democracy  itself  but 
the  thing  the  fascists  say  it  is — if  democracy  is  the  world 
of  innumerable  automobiles  and  the  best  telephone  sys- 
tem on  earth  and  a  new  gadget  just  around  the  corner 
and  the  radios  drivelling  on  in  the  hotel  lobbies  eighteen 
hours  out  of  twenty-four  and  the  simpering  legs  in  the 
magazine  advertisements  and  the  simpering  voices  on  the 
movie  screen  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
roadside  billboards  with  the  billboard  faces  and  the  ten 
millions  of  unemployed  waiting  for  the  next  boom;  then 
democracy  cannot  survive  attack,  for  democracy  is  not  a 
cause  that  men  will  fight  for. 

Those  who,  calling  themselves  defenders  of  democracy, 
are  willing  to  accept  the  issue  in  these  terms — those  who, 
calling  themselves  defenders  of  democracy,  are  willing  to 
undertake  to  defend  democracy  along  the  line  chosen  for 
them  by  the  propaganda  of  their  enemies — those  who, 
calling  themselves  defenders  of  democracy,  are  willing  to 
say  that  democracy  is  heaps  of  goods  and  piles  of  things 
and  ways  of  making  money,  and  that  the  fighters  for 
democracy  are  fighters  for  these  treasures — those  who  take 
the  issue  in  these  terms  are  honest  men  perhaps  but  fool- 
ish men  and  men  who  have  not  very  well  considered. 
For  this  is  not  the  issue.  Democracy  has  never  been  and 
is  not  now  and  never  can  become  a  way  of  trade,  a  world 
of  goods,  a  heap  of  products — whether  those  products  are 
of  gold  or  steel  or  corn  or  silk  or  what-not;  whether  the 
trade  is  large  or  small  or  free  or  planned  or  neither.  And 
only  a  very  foolish  man — only  a  man  who  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  word  democracy;  of  what  it  was,  or  what 
it  had  been — would  take  the  issue  in  these  terms  and  let  his 
enemies  compel  him  to  defend,  not  the  dream  of  freedom 
in  the  mind,  not  the  way  of  freedom  toward  the  future, 
but  things  already  made,  systems  established,  ways  of 
trading,  heaps  of  goods  piled  up. 

THE  TRUE   ISSUE  IS  NOT  THIS   ISSUE;    AND  DEMOCRACY   ITSELF 

is  not  the  world  that  men  and  money  and  machines  built 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  called  democracy.  The  real 
issue  is  an  issue  to  be  fought  in  the  hard  and  stony  passes 


of  the  human  spirit — the  strict  Thermopylaes  of  time 
where  even  if  a  man  is  killed  he  cannot  die.  And  democ- 
racy itself  is  neither  things,  nor  goods,  nor  fatness  and 
indifference  and  an  empty  heart,  but  winter  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  cold  at  Trenton  and  the  gunfire  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  hungry  ground.  The  real  issue  is  an  issue 
between  the  frenzy  on  the  one  side  of  a  herded,  whipped- 
up  crowd-begotten  cause,  and  on  the  other  side  the  single 
man's  belief  in  liberty  of  mind  and  spirit,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  his  goods  and  comforts  and  his  earnings 
for  its  sake. 

The  democratic  faith  which  swept  the  world— the  dem- 
ocratic faith  which  men  believed  in  and  men  fought  for, 
the  faith  which  men  believe  in  and  will  fight  for  still,  is 
not  a  faith  in  things  or  goods  or  fortunes.  John  Milton 
knew  the  democratic  faith  that  men  will  fight  for.  He 
spoke  of  it  not  once  but  often: 

"And  as  for  you,  citizens,  it  is  of  no  small  concern 
what  manner  of  men  ye  are,  whether  to  acquire,  or  to 
keep  possession  of  your  liberty.  Unless  your  liberty  be  of 
that  kind  which  can  neither  be  gotten  nor  taken  away 
by  arms  (and  that  alone  is  such  which  springing  from 
piety,  justice,  temperance,  in  fine  from  real  virtue,  shall 
take  deep  and  intimate  root  in  your  minds)  you  may  be 
assured  there  will  not  be  wanting  one,  who,  even  without 
arms,  will  speedily  deprive  you  of  what  it  is  your  boast 
to  have  gained  by  force  of  arms.  .  .  .  For  know  (that  you 
may  not  feel  resentment,  or  be  able  to  blame  anybody 
but  yourselves),  that  as  to  be  free  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  pious,  wise,  just,  and  temperate,  careful  of 
one's  own,  abstinent  from  what  is  another's,  and  thence 
in  fine,  magnanimous  and  brave — so  to  be  the  opposite  of 
these,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  slave;  and  by  the 
wonted  judgment  and  as  it  were  by  the  just  retribution  of 
God,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  nation,  which  has  been 
incapable  of  governing  and  ordering  itself,  and  has  de- 
livered itself  up  to  the  slavery  of  its  own  lusts,  is  itself 
delivered  over  against  its  will  to  other  masters — and 
whether  it  will  or  no  is  compelled  to  serve." 

John  Milton's  democracy  was  a  democracy  in  which 
men  believed.  It  was  a  democracy  for  which  a  band  of 
sober  and  unmilitary  men  fought  as  armies  had  not 
fought  before  them.  It  was  a  faith  more  powerful  than 
any  faith  or  cause  which  could  be  brought  against  it.  It 
has  been  a  faith  more  powerful  than  any  other  for  three 
centuries  of  time  and  on  two  continents.  It  is  still  a  faith 
more  powerful  than  any  other.  All  our  history  has  made 
this  plain.  Whenever  in  the  history  of  this  nation  we  have 
given  ourselves  to  the  labor  of  creating  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  life  in  which  every  man  might  have  the  freedom 
of  his  mind,  we  have  been  confident  and  certain  of  our 
future  and  assured  and  asked  no  questions  either  of  our- 
selves or  anyone.  Whenever  we  have  given  ourselves  to 
other  labors,  we  have  lost  the  meaning  of  our  lives  and 
lost  our  certainty  and  questioned  everyone  and  most  of 
all  ourselves. 

Ill 

THREE  GENERATIONS  BACK,  IN  THE  THIRTIES  AND  THE  FORTIES 
of  the  last  century,  when  the  four  hundred  foot  side- 
wheelers  with  the  crystal  chandeliers  and  the  mahogany 
bars  and  the  eight-course  dinners  and  the  filagree  funnels 
with  their  sparks  like  crazy  stars  went  hooting  and  slap- 
ping up  the  Ohio  and  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi, 
the  Americans  had  no  questions  about  themselves.  They 
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had  a  job  to  do.  They  had  the  toughest  job  a  people  ever 
undertook— the  job  of  clearing  and  settling  and  tying 
together  with  ships  and  roads  and  rails  and  words  and 
names  the  largest  area  lived  on  as  a  single  social  unit  by 
any  nation,  at  any  time.  They  had  the  job  of  creating  on 
an  undiscovered  continent  a  country  where  a  hundred 
million  men  could  live  in  freedom  from  the  rest  and 
from  each  other.  They  had  the  actual  and  present  job 
of  clearing  on  this  continent  the  quarter  sections  where 
a  man  could  build  his  freedom  out  of  logs  and  nails.  And 
while  they  had  that  job  to  do  they  asked  no  questions. 
They  knew  what  men  they  were.  They  were  the  smart- 
est, toughest,  luckiest,  leanest,  all-around  knowingest  na- 
tion on  God's  green  earth.  Their  way  of  living  was  the 
handsomest  way  of  living  human  beings  had  ever  hit  on. 
Their  institutions  were  the  institutions  history  had  been 
waiting  for.  If  you  had  told  them  anyone  else  had  a 
harder  hold  on  the  earth  than  they  did,  or  anyone  else 
believed  in  himself  more  than  they  believed  in  them- 
selves, they  would  have  laughed  in  your  face.  And  gone 
on  with  their  working. 

Who  they  were,  what  they  were,  never  bothered  the 
Americans.  Virginia  gentlemen  and  Boston  philosophers 
and  Long  Island  poets  and  visiting  British  lecturers  might 
write  and  talk  and  wonder  about  American  manners  and 
American  origins  and  American  politics  and  the  Ameri- 
can soul.  Americans  didn't  wonder.  They  knew  all  about 
them.  They  knew  about  origins.  They  had  all  the  origins 
of  Europe  in  their  veins  before  the  century  was  over — 
all  the  races  a  man  ever  heard  of  and  a  lot  more  beside. 
Races  didn't  bother  the  Americans.  They  were  something 
a  lot  better  than  any  race.  They  were  a  People.  They 
were  the  first  self-constituted,  self-declared,  self-created 
People  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  their  manners 
were  their  own  business.  And  so  were  their  politics.  And 
so,  but  ten  times  more  so,  were  their  souls. 

The  blue-faced  ladies  of  Boston  and  New  York  who 
had  wintered  in  Rome  or  Paris  might  deplore  the  pol- 
ished brass  spitoons  in  the  parlors  of  American  hotels, 
but  the  Americans  didn't  deplore  them.  The  Americans 
didn't  notice  them. 

The  Long  Island  poet  might  celebrate  the  Americans 
in  his  own  person  .  .  .  "of  pure  American  breed,  of  reck- 
less health,  his  body  perfect,  free  from  taint  from  top  to 
toe,  free  forever  from  headache  and  dyspepsia,  full- 
blooded,  six  feet  high,  a  good  feeder,  never  once  using 
medicine."  The  Americans  didn't  celebrate  themselves. 

Who  an  American  was  and  what  he  was,  was  nothing 
to  talk  about.  You  could  see  for  yourself.  An  American 
was  a  man  who  had  the  luck  to  be  born  on  this  continent 
where  the  heat  was  hotter  and  the  cold  was  colder  and 
the  sun  was  brighter  and  the  nights  were  blacker  and  the 
distances  were  farther  and  the  faces  were  nearer  and  the 
rain  was  more  like  rain  and  the  mornings  were  more  like 
mornings  than  anywhere  else  on  earth — sooner  and 
sweeter  and  lovelier  over  unused  hills. 

An  American  was  a  man  who  knew  which  way  to  take 
to  reach  tomorrow.  An  American  was  a  man  who  could 
let  himself  in  and  let  himself  out  and  nobody  asking  him 
"please"— not  even  the  President.  An  American  was  a 
man  who  never  asked  anyone  anything — who  he  was  or 
where  he  came  from  or  what  he  did— because  it  was 
answer  enough  to  be  a  man.  At  least  in  America. 

That  was  the  way  it  used  to  be  in  this  country.  That 


Then  Americans  "knew  what  men  they  were."  From  a  mural  by 
James  Michael  Newell  for  Evander  Childs  School,  New  York 

was  the  way  it  was  while  the  people  of  this  country  were 
clearing  the  quarter  sections  for  a  free  man's  fields. 

THAT  is  THE  WAY  IT  can  BE,  ONCE  AGAIN.  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
is  never  a  thing  done.  Democracy  is  always  something 
that  a  nation  must  be  doing.  The  quarter  sections  which 
were  freedom  a  hundred  years  ago  are  now  pot  freedom. 
Freedom  will  be  somewhere  else.  But  the  labor  of  creating 
freedom  is  the  same.  And  the  cause  is  the  same.  And  the 
faith  is  the  same.  And  the  consequence. 

Those  who  fear  for  America  thinking  of  France  can 
give  themselves  an  answer.  Democracy  in  America  will 
not  fall  of  itself  like  a  rotten  apple  if  democracy  in 
America  is  democracy  in  action,  not  democracy  accom- 
plished and  piled  up  in  goods  and  gold.  For  democracy 
in-  action — the  unending  labor  of  creating  liberty  for 
every  man — democracy  in  action  is  a  cause  for  which 
the  stones  themselves  will  fight. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  not  few,  who  tell  us  now 
that  liberty  must  retire,  that  democracy  must  retire,  that 
labor  must  retire,  that  the  Jews  must  retire  and  not  be 
seen  and  not  be  Jews,  that  anything  that  any  man  might 
question  must  retire,  that  the  nation  must  be  unified 
along  the  cautious  shores  of  silence  and  beyond  dissent. 

Let  them  look  out  at  others  who  retired,  others  who 
waited,  others  who  drew  back. 

Let  them  look  back  upon  the  history  of  this  people. 

In  the  wars  of  the  spirit — and  this  we  know  now  is  a 
war  in  which  the  spirit  is  our  weapon — in  the  wars  of 
the  spirit  there  is  no  defense  but  to  attack.  In  the  wars 
of  democracy  there  is  only  one  retreat  and  that  retreat  is 
forward.  For  in  the  wars  of  democracy,  in  the  wars  of 
the  human  spirit,  it  is  faith  which  will  decide  the  issue. 
And  faith  cannot  be  faith  against  but  for. 
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The  Comedy  of  Minutiae 


Paintings  by  Lucille  Corcos 


Courtesy  Schneider-Gabriel  Galleries,  New  York 

SUBURBAN  CHRISTMAS 


Perhaps  a  magnifying  glass  ought  to  accompany  these  delightful 
paintings,  for  each  describes  in  detail  the  life  of  a  sizable  com- 
munity. Some  artists  may  cling  punctiliously  to  what  the  human 
eye  can  see,  but  not  Miss  Corcos.  She  peeks  in  the  church  roof 
at  choir  practice,  notes  the  line-up  in  front  of  Stamps  and  Parcel 
Post  in  the  post  office,  spies  on  tree-trimming  in  homes,  and  uses 
distance  glasses  on  the  skaters  far  down  the  street.  Her  painting 
is  primitive  in  a  witty  twentieth-century  fashion  Miss  Corcos  has 
had  great  success  in  commercial  illustration  and  is  now  making 
her  way  gaily  into  museums  and  private  collections. 


Here  is  "Vassar  Female  College,"  at  work  and  play,  from  the 
grinds  in  the  library  to  the  golfers,  and  the  swimmers  in  the 
pool;  from  the  gowned  line  at  the  right  to  the  stag  line,  left 
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What  Do  We  Know  About  Crime? 

by  WILLIAM  PRESTON  BEAZELL 

From  the  records  of  the  most  remarkable  crime  file  in  the  United  States, 
the  director  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  the  Control  of  Crime  in  New 
York  documents  this  discussion  of  the  trends  in  crime  and  in  the  courts 
which,  almost  unknown  to  the  public,  are  revolutionizing  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice. 


WE    KNOW    LITTLE    ABOUT    CRIME    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

either  as  to  its  actual  volume  or  as  to  what  is  done  about 
it.  This  ought  not  to  be  so,  for  every  offense  that  is  com- 
mitted runs  directly  against  some  right  of  person  or  of 
property  that  is  no  more  mine  than  yours,  and  no  more 
yours  than  every  other  man's.  The  safeguarding  of  those 
rights  is  the  objective  of  our  intricately  fashioned  penal 
codes  and  agencies. 

There  are  but  two  established  sources  of  national  in- 
formation as  to  the  incidence  of  crime  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  public  agencies  for  its  control:  first,  the  po- 
lice; second,  the  prosecutors  and  criminal  courts.  The 
complete  records  of  neither  of  these  sources  runs  back  of 
1930. 

Uniform  Crime  Reports  concern  themselves  with  inci- 
dence, and  police  actions  taken  in  connection  with  "of- 
fenses known  to  have  occurred,"  which  means  "known  to 
the  police."  An  offense  is  no  less  an  offense  because  the 
victim  has  made  no  complaint  to  the  authorities.  The 
data,  consequently,  are  only  partial.  Theoretically  they  are 
countrywide,  but  actually  they  have  grown  in  ten  years 
only  to  a  point  at  which  they  reveal  conditions  affecting 
about  60  percent  of  the  population,  mainly  in  urban  areas. 
The  data  given  are  accurate,  competently  analyzed  and 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  afford  comparisons  from 
year  to  year,  and  to  show  trends  in  considerable  detail. 
But  it  is  unwise  to  read  more  than  trends  from  them. 

These  reports  carry  the  student  only  through  police 
action.  Beyond  this  lie  the  still  more  important  factors  of 
prosecution  and  correction.  A  long  time  was  required 
before  a  way  of  dealing  with  these  could  be  devised. 

In  1930  Thorsten  Sellin,  now  consultant  in  criminal 
statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  declared  that  "no 
great  nation  in  the  Western  world  is  struggling  with  a 
crime  problem  more  complicated  than  ours,  and  none  is 
poorer  in  a  statistical  knowledge  of  that  problem  than  the 
United  States."  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  undertook  to 
do  something  about  this  need.  Judicial  Criminal  Statistics 
was  the  result — an  historic  project,  for  such  a  compilation 
on  a  national  scale  was  unprecedented.  In  the  Statistics 
an  effort  is  made  to  "account  for  all  action  taken  on  felony 
cases  from  the  time  such  a  charge  is  filed  in  a  magistrate's 
court  for  preliminary  examination  to  the  final  disposition 
of  the  charge  in  the  general  trial  court."  For  1932,  reports 
were  published  (two  years  after  the  actual  actions)  from 
sixteen  states.  The  number  grew  to  thirty  for  1935  and 
1936,  then  fell  to  twenty-nine  for  1937.  For  1938  there  were 
but  twenty-seven,  "because  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
a  state  official  (in  Arizona  and  Nebraska)  to  act  as  state 
supervisor  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

Oddly,  New  York  did  not  join  the  cooperating  states 


until  1937,  notwithstanding  its  customary  acceptance  of 
socially  enlightened  departures  from  tradition.  No  tradi- 
tion could  have  been  more  stubbornly  rooted  than  the 
reluctance  of  the  established  agencies  for  the  control  of 
crime  to  tell  factually  what  they  had  been  doing.  Police 
commissioners,  being  appointed  officers,  made  reports — 
whose  validity  could  be  measured  only  by  the  integrity  of 
the  men  themselves.  District  attorneys,  being  elected  offi- 
cials, seldom  made  reports  unless  they  seemed  to  be  called 
for  at  campaign  times.  The  courts  held  themselves  to  be 
accountable,  as  it  has  been  said,  "only  to  God  and  the 
appellate  divisions,"  and  accountings  to  these  would  have 
been  acts  of  supererogation. 

Such  cumulative  records  as  these  government  gather- 
ings had  been  maintained  locally  for  some  years  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities.  The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  has  been  at 
the  work  since  1919,  the  Cleveland  Crime  Commission 
since  1921,  and  the  Baltimore  Criminal  Justice  Associa- 
tion since  1923.  Since  1937  the  Citizens  Committee  on  the 
Control  of  Crime  in  New  York  has  been  keeping  day-by- 
day  watch  over  the  incidence  of  crime  and  the  work  of 
the  police,  the  prosecutors,  and  the  criminal  courts.  Simi- 
lar organizations  are  operating  in  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, and  Cincinnati.  Each,  in  its  community,  maintains 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  records  of  what  the  con- 
stituted authorities  do,  and  do  not  do.  Some  of  these  rec- 
ords are  astonishingly  revealing.  The  master  files  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  contain  the  full  stories  of  every 
known  felony  in  New  York  for  the  past  three  years — the 
time,  the  place,  the  victim,  the  accused;  the  action  of  the 
grand  jury;  the  names  of  the  detectives,  the  magistrates 
and  trial  judges,  the  prosecuting  district  attorneys,  the 
defense  attorneys,  and  the  bondsmen  concerned  in  each 
case.  On  a  single  card  appear  details  of  procedure  that,  in 
the  records  of  the  courts,  would  involve  reference  to  as 
many  as  fifteen  papers  or  docketings.  For  their  localities, 
it  may  be  seen,  such  clinical  charts  cover  a  range  far 
greater  than  the  national  compilations  do,  or  can  afford. 
With  the  master  files  of  the  Citizens  Committee  fourteen 
distinct,  though  still  related,  studies  might  be  made. 

Arrests  for  One  Crime  Out  of  Three 

FROM  SUCH  NATIONAL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  FILES  AS  THESE 
comes  the  little  we  do  know  about  crime  in  the  United 
States. 

As  to  its  volume,  about  1,500,000  major  offenses  are 
committed  in  the  United  States  each  year.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  made  for  1939  what  is  called, 
quite  solemnly,  an  "estimate"  of  1,484,554.  The  major  of- 
fenses included  were  criminal  homicide,  robbery,  ag- 
gravated (felonious)  assault,  burglary,  larcenies,  larceny 
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Right:  A  Master  File  Card,  of        nuMo'"1 

which  this  is  a  composite  from 

the    Citizens    Committee    office, 

tells  the  story  of  a   New   York  BURGLARY 

burglary  and  what  a  court  did      "VICTIM 

about  two  boys  who  committed  g££C    JoHN 

it.     Note   the   quick   disposition 

of  the  case,  and  that  the  boys 
pleaded  guilty  to  petty  larceny 
(PL)  without  trial  when  charged      "iJcusiB — 
with    burglary.     One    of    these  1-DAAG    SAMUEL 

boys  was  released  on  probation; 
the  other,  committed  to  a  voca- 
tional institution. 
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of  automobiles,  and  rape.  These  so-called  "standard" 
crimes  give  a  dependable  measure  of  what  goes  on,  year 
by  year,  among  the  lawless. 

As  to  police  action,  a  total  of  170,737  arrests  were  re- 
ported in  connection  with  these  offenses.  This  is  mani- 
festly an  incomplete  accounting,  for  it  gives  a  clearance 
rate  of  only  11.5  percent,  and  American  police  are  not  as 
bad  as  that.  It  is  entirely  possible,  however,  that  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  arrests  are  made  in  no  more  than  one 
third  of  the  felonies  "known  to  have  occurred."  In  New 
York  the  rate  is  currently  38.6  percent;  in  Cleveland, 
35.3  percent;  and  in  Washington  42  percent. 

As  to  the  persons  arrested,  an  even  50  percent  were 
under  twenty-five  years  old;  and  of  these,  in  turn,  six  of 
every  ten  were  under  twenty-one.  Records  of  "prior  crim- 
inal activities"  were  found  for  41  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested. One  of  every  five  of  these  41  percent  was  found  to 
have  been  convicted  previously  on  a  charge  of  the  same 
offense  of  which  he  had  been  newly  accused.  This  last 
group  comprised  the  true  repeaters,  which  will  be  seen 
thus  to  number  eight  of  every  one  hundred  arrested. 

As  to  what  follows  arrest  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with 
accuracy.  In  the  systems  of  reporting  so  far  established, 
there  is  no  bridge  from  police  to  prosecution  perform- 
ance. 

The  police  make  X  arrests,  the  courts  make  Y  disposi- 
tions during  a  given  period,  but  there  is  no  way  of  tell- 
ing how  many  of  the  same  persons  included  in  X  are  in- 
cluded also  in  Y.  Nor  are  there  any  consolidated  reports 
which  cover  cases  eliminated  in  magistrates'  or  other 


Left:  Reverse  side  of  the  same 
card  contains  the  reports  of  the 
examiners  of  the  psychiatric 
division,  Probation  Department, 
and  tlie  fact  that  four  months 
after  one  boy  had  been  released 
on  probation  he  was  arrested  on 
a  bench  warrant  for  violation 
of  probation.  Note  also  in  the 
record  of  the  complaint  against 
these  boys  that  when  they  found 
only  #2.35  in  the  robbed  store's 
cash  drawer  they  broke  six 
dozen  eggs  in  revenge. 


courts  of  original  arraignment.  Again,  there  are  no  such 
reports  which  cover  dismissals  by  grand  juries. 

In  New  York  City,  28  percent  of  all  defendants  ar- 
raigned in  the  felony  courts  are  dismissed  by  the  magis- 
trates, because  prima  facie  cases  are  not  made  out,  because 
victims  will  not  sign  complaints,  because  defendants  can- 
not be  identified,  or  for  similar  reasons.  Of  the  defendants 
held  for  grand  jury  action,  25  percent  are  dismissed 
through  failure  to  indict.  There  is  supporting  evidence 
from  other  jurisdictions  to  justify  an  assumption  that  the 
national  average  of  dismissals  by  magistrates  and  grand 
juries  is  at  least  50  percent,  divided  between  the  two  on 
a  ratio  of  28  to  22. 

This  means,  then,  that  with  a  clearance  rate  of  one 
third,  35,000  arrests  may  be  expected  for  every  100,000 
offenses  against  property  rights  and  the  person.  With  28 
percent  of  the  defendants  dismissed  on  original  arraign- 
ment, 25,550  would  remain  for  grand  jury  action.  With 
no-bills  found  against  22  percent  of  these,  5,620  more 
would  be  eliminated  by  grand  juries,  and  19,930  would  go 
on  to  trial  courts  for  final  disposition — 57  percent  of  the 
35,000. 

For  only  one  of  five  major  crimes  will  any  person  be 
brought  to  the  bar  at  which  his  guilt  will  be  judicially 
determined.  With  all  allowance  for  the  difficulties  that 
beset  every  step  in  official  procedure,  that  hardly  spells 
out  efficiency.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  such  a  condition 
any  sense  of  security  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
the  individual. 

The  principal  responsibility  for  this  condition  lies  with 
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existing  police  organization.  A  policeman's  job  is  no 
easier  now  than  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  made  it  seem.  There 
are  fewer  than  two  of  them  for  every  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  have  an  al- 
most incredible  number  of  routine  things  to  do — a  New 
York  patrolman  must  carry  in  mind  1,600  acts  that  are 
forbidden  by  statute  or  ordinance.  Lawbreaking  rather 
than  crime  requires  their  first  attention,  which  is  as  it 
should  be  in  the  involute  life  of  today  when  we  are  as 
much  concerned  in  convenience  as  we  are  in  safety. 

Adequate  dealing  with  crime,  in  the  strict  sense,  calls 
for  a  freer  and  a  more  skilled  hand  than  can  be  given  it 
by  the  patrolman,  higher  and  higher  though  we  may  be 
setting  their  requirements  of  intelligence  and  education. 
Crime,  again  in  the  strict  sense,  ought  to  be  a  matter  for 
a  separate  corps,  an  even  more  distinct  division  of  the 
police  than  are  the  traffic  men  in  our  larger  cities.  There 
should  be  particular  standards  for  these  men,  and  spe- 
cialized training.  The  great  majority  of  detectives  (in 
cities  where  advancement  through  political  influence  has 
been  ended)  have  won  promotion  by  such  routine  achieve- 
ments as  stopping  runaway  horses  or  making  arrests 
under  hazardous  circumstances.  They  are  patrolmen  out 
of  uniform,  that  is  all.  There  should  be  more  detectives; 
in  few  departments  does  the  proportion  run  above  10 
percent. 

With  more  men  and  with  better  men,  we  might  hope 
that  more  than  one  crime  out  of  three  would  be  followed 
by  arrest.  With  better  preparation  and  presentation  of 
evidence  before  magistrates  and  grand  juries  we  might 
hope  that  more  than  one  crime  out  of  five  would  bring 
an  accused  person  to  a  trial  court. 

But  even  when  the  trial  court  has  been  reached,  the 
winnowing  will  not  have  come  to  an  end.  Fifteen  percent 
of  all  indictments  will  be  dismissed  there,  cither  on  the 
motion  of  the  defense  or  of  the  people,  but  in  either  event 
because  the  indictment  is  held  by  the  judge  to  have  been 
wrongly  found.  Here  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  grand  jury,  must  bear  the  principal 
blame.  If  the  case  was  not  a  good  one,  if  the  indictment 
should  have  alleged  some  other  offense,  or  if  some  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  violated  in  the  procedure  of  in- 
dictment, the  fault  was  his. 

In  this  way  another  2,990  defendants  will  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  19,930  sent  on  from  the  grand  juries. 
Finally,  of  the  16,940  remaining,  20  percent  will  be  ac- 
quitted. 

We  started  out  with  100,000  crimes.  We  end  with  13,- 
550  persons  found  guilty  of  some  part  in  their  commis- 
sion. Taking  results  in  New  York  City  as  a  criterion,  3,- 
390  of  these  will  have  been  convicted  of  the  offense  orig- 
inally charged  against  them — a  performance  mark  for 
the  police,  the  prosecution,  and  the  court  systems  of  3.4  per- 
cent. 

The  Vanishing  Jury 

Two  VERY  CURIOUS  THINGS  EMERGE  FROM  A  CLOSER  STUDY  OF 

the  data  from  which  the  outline  of  the  condition  just 
pictured  took  form. 

One  is  the  continued  and  accelerated  thrusting  out  of 
the  jury  from  its  traditional  place  in  our  criminal  courts. 
The  other  is  the  commanding  position  adolescents  have 
taken  in  major  crime. 

These  two  factors  merit  especial  attention  as  examples 
of  a  variety  of  new  requirements  to  which  we  have  made 


no  real  attempt  to  adjust  the  ancient  machinery  we  use 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

For  the  year  1938,  twenty-seven  states  having  56  per- 
cent of  the  national  population  made  reports  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  of  the  work  of  their  general  trial 
courts.  These  courts  in  that  year  disposed  of  84,153  de- 
fendants charged  with  major  offenses.  Of  these  65,423,  or 
78  percent,  were  convicted,  and  18,730  were  freed — 11,813 
by  dismissal  of  indictments  or  other  no-penalty  actions. 
Of  the  convictions  52,351,  or  80  percent,  were  secured  by 
pleas  of  guilty. 

Of  all  the  dispositions,  only  19,989  were  by  trials — 13,- 
072  resulting  in  convictions,  and  6,917  in  acquittals.  Of 
the  trials,  in  turn,  15,877  were  by  juries,  and  4,112  by 
judges  when  defendants  had  waived  trial  by  jury.  In 
barely  one  disposition  of  four  was  there  a  trial,  and  in 
every  fifth  instance  among  these  no  jury  sat. 

This  relegation  of  the  trial  jury  runs  against  one  of  the 
oldest  of  our  procedures.  The  petit  jury  has  held  its  sep- 
arate place  for  600  years;  the  grand  jury,  its  parent,  can- 
not be  traced  back  to  its  origin.  Trial  by  jury  was  among 
the  first  of  English  institutions  to  be  set  up  in  America. 
Our  Constitution  guarantees  that  "in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury."  Each  state,  in  its  own 
constitution,  has  reiterated  the  guarantee — in  New  York 
it  is  the  second  of  the  grants  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  where 
it  is  declared  that  "trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  in  which  it 
has  heretofore  been  guaranteed  by  constitutional  provision 
shall  remain  inviolate  forever." 

These  guarantees  are  not  being  violated  by  the  current 
trend;  they  are  simply  being  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 
The  permission  has  been  deliberate,  apparently,  in  the 
great  majority  of  jurisdictions;  in  very  many  of  them  the 
changed  procedure  has  been  actively  encouraged.  It  is 
possible  that  the  change  will  work,  in  the  end,  to  the 
common  good;  but  we  do  not  know,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  any  systematic  effort  to  determine  what  the 
facts  or  the  probabilities  may  be. 

This  much  is  true:  the  fundamental  character  of  our 
criminal  courts  is  being  altered.  They  are  becoming  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  and  less  and  less  places  of  judgment 
based  on  exploration  and  appraisal  of  the  facts  involved. 

It  is  the  plea  of  guilty  that  is  shouldering  trial  by  jury 
out  of  the  position  it  has  held  in  our  polity  for  a  score  of 
generations.  If  the  plea  of  guilty  meant  complete  acknowl- 
edgment, no  one  could  quarrel  with  its  acceptance,  or 
doubt  that  its  use  should  be  extended.  But  in  practice  this 
is  not  at  all  what  the  plea  of  guilty  means.  Essentially  the 
plea  of  guilty  is  a  seeking  after  a  bargain.  The  defendant 
offers  it  in  the  hope  of  conviction  of  a  misdemeanor  in- 
stead of  a  felony,  of  conviction  of  a  lesser  instead  of  a 
higher  degree  of  felony,  of  a  lighter  sentence,  or  of  re- 
lease on  probation.  The  prosecutor  accepts  the  offer  (or 
makes  it  himself)  because  his  case  against  the  defendant 
is  weak  and  a  jury's  reaction  to  it  would  seem  to  be 
doubtful;  because  conditions  in  his  office  call  for  as 
many  "quick"  dispositions  as  possible,  or  for  actually 
corrupt  reasons. 

At  many  times  and  at  many  places  throughout  the 
United  States  the  "bargain"  plea  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
commonest  form  of  fulfillment  of  "contracts" — agree- 
ments entered  into  outside  the  court  as  to  what  is  to 
happen  in  court  later  on  when  a  defendant  with  "in- 
fluence" comes  to  the  bar.  When  justice  cannot  be  thwart- 
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ed  through  the  police,  the  arraigning  magistrate,  or  the 
grand  jury,  the  "bargain"  plea  remains.  Often,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  it  is  "contracted"  for  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  other  avenues  of  escape. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  good  side  to  the  "bargain"  plea. 
There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  whose  guilt  was  beyond 
any  moral  doubt  might  legally  still  escape  any  punish- 
ment if  he  were  not  willing  to  bargain.  With  first  of- 
fenders it  is  often  the  part  of  justice  no  less  than  of 
mercy  to  permit  light  punishment  and  set  the  defendant 
on  his  way  toward  a  better  life  without  the  mark  of  a 
felon  upon  him.  Actual  trial  must  be  within  the  mathe- 
matical terms  of  the  law;  if  we  strive  for  punishment  of 
the  criminal  rather  than  for  the  crime  itself,  the  plea  of 
guilty  affords  a  way  toward  that  the  directness  of  which 
must  be  conceded. 

There  remains  the  fact  that  in  no  more  than  one  in- 
stance in  four  is  the  plea  of  guilty  offered  to  the  offense 
charged.  Verdicts  of  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  are 
three  times  as  numerous.  In  the  twelve  months  which 
ended  June  30  last,  the  Citizens  Committee  found  that 
in  New  York  City  only  19  percent  of  the  pleas  of  guilty 
were  to  the  offense  charged — in  other  words,  that  81  per- 
cent were  "bargains,"  good  or  bad.  In  the  same  period, 
77  percent  of  the  verdicts  of  guilty  returned  by  juries  were 
of  the  offense  charged.  There  is  matter  for  grave  con- 
sideration in  that  contrast. 

Pleas  of  guilty  are  seldom  offered  after  the  judge  who 
must  accept  them  has  had  any  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. Their  acceptance  must  be  recommended  by 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  judge  must  depend  on  him  for 
guidance  as  to  where  the  interests  of  justice  may  lie. 

The  court  becomes,  in  consequence,  an  agency  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  a  decision  that  has  been  reached  by 
another,  not  by  himself.  More,  this  decision  has  not  been 
reached  on  the  threshing  floor  of  trial  but  in  informal 
conversation,  perhaps  across  the  counsel  table  in  the 
courtroom  itself. 

This  is  not  a  new  condition.  Ten  years  ago  the  Wicker- 
sham  Report  said  of  it: 

The  substitution  of  conviction  after  pleas  of  guilty  for  jury 
trials  has  proceeded  progressively  for  generations.  It  is  due 
to  causes  that  are  more  fundamental  than  the  policies  of 
individual  district  attorneys.  Such  causes  we  make  no  at- 
tempt in  this  report  to  analyse.  The  function  of  statistics  is 
to  point  to  significant  tendencies.  Here  they  point  to  a  steady 
decline  in  the  use  of  the  jury  over  a  long  period  of  time — a 
tendency  which  points  to  a  time  when  the  jury  will  be  used 
only  in  most  unusual  cases. 

And  then  the  report  quoted  this  pungent  passage  by 
Hugh  N.  Fuller  in  "Criminal  Justice  in  Virginia": 

We  like  to  think  that  we  still  have  trial  by  jury,  and  some- 
times we  still  do,  but  if  we  think  that  the  usual,  the  routine, 
the  ordinary  criminal  case,  is  now  decided  by  the  open,  dig- 
nified, historic  trial  by  a  court  and  jury,  we  are  simply  de- 
ceiving ourselves.  The  usual  case  is  now  decided,  not  by  the 
court,  but  by  the  commonwealth's  attorney.  The  common- 
wealth's attorney  is  now  the  keystone  of  the  criminal  court, 
and  not  the  judge. 

THE    PROGRESS    TOWARD    ADMINISTRATIVE    JUSTICE    HAS    BEEN 

long,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  gathering  headway. 

Reports  have  been  made  by  seventeen  states,  so  far,  of 
the  work  of  their  courts  in  1939.  It  has  been  possible  to 
compare  the  work  of  that  year  with  the  four  preceding 


years.  Five  years  is  a  substantial  sample,  and  the  seventeen 
states  are  widely  and  evenly  enough  distributed  (except 
in  the  South)  to  make  them  acceptable  as  a  cross  section. 
In  these  seventeen  states,  dispositions  decreased  8  per- 
cent from  1935  to  1939.  Pleas  of  guilty  increased  numeri- 
cally by  4  percent,  but  proportionately  they  grew  from 
65  percent  in  1935  to  74  percent  in  1939. 

Most  Offenders  Are  Young 

IF    WE    HAVE    MADE    NO    ORGANIZATIONAL    PROVISION    IN    OUR 

courts  for  their  changing  character  we  have  been  no 
more  alert  to  as  great  changes  in  the  character  of  our 
offenders — the  raw  material  of  our  courts'  product. 

The  original  conception  of  our  police,  our  prosecution, 
and  our  judicial  procedures  for  the  control  of  crime  was 
that  adults  were  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  of  these  adults 
at  least  a  considerable  proportion  led  lives  of  crime.  Metis 
rea,  the  evil  mind,  lay  beneath  their  evil  doing,  it  was 
supposed,  and  on  that  assumption  society  set  up  its 
methods  of  protection.  Even  today  our  laws  are  founded 
on  that  theory,  and  punishment  for  the  crime  itself  is  the 
principal,  often  the  sole,  objective. 

Conditions  have  changed.  Of  the  arrests  for  major 
crimes  made  in  1939,  only  10  percent  were  of  persons 
over  thirty.  Sixty  percent  of  them  were  first  offenders,  or 
at  least  did  not  have  records  that  were  known  to  the  ar- 
resting authorities.  If  we  may  accept  the  standard  of  age 
desirability  set  up  for  the  first  draft  under  Selective  Ser- 
vice, the  army  of  crime  is  made  up  largely  of  our  choicest 
men.  Within  the  draft's  twenty-one-to-thirty-five  year 
range  were  to  be  found  42  percent  of  those  arrested. 

Just  half  of  those  arrested  were  under  twenty-five.  One 
third  were  under  twenty-one.  For  criminal  homicide,  rob- 
bery, assault,  burglary,  larceny,  larceny  of  automobiles, 
and  rape,  2,500  boys  not  yet  fifteen  were  arrested.  The 
age  represented  by  the  largest  number  was  eighteen;  and 
seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  together  accounted  for 
20  percent  of  the  whole  number. 

Theft  in  its  various  forms  holds  the  greatest  attraction 
for  adolescents.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  more  than 
half  of  those  charged  with  robbery  are  under  twenty-five, 
and  half  of  those  charged  with  larceny.  Six  of  every  ten 
charged  with  burglary,  and  seven  of  every  ten  charged 
with  thefts  of  automobiles,  fall  within  the  same  range. 
Sixty  percent  of  these  are  under  twenty-one.  Some  form 
of  theft,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  accounts  for  three  of 
every  four  felonies  committed.  Among  repeaters  in  crime, 
it  is  to  be  added,  75  percent  of  all  prior  records  involved 
theft — it  is  from  a  first  offense  of  theft  that  most  long- 
record  men  go  on  to  their  habitude. 

There  is  no  more  disturbing  aspect  of  our  dealings  with 
crime  than  our  treatment  of  first  offenders.  With  few 
exceptions,  their  detention  prisons  are  those  in  which  all 
other  offenders  are  held.  They  are  arraigned  in  the  same 
courts,  and  under  the  same  processes.  For  most  of  them, 
if  they  are  young,  release  on  bail  is  difficult.  Grand  jury 
action  differs  in  no  essential  for  a  first  offender  or  a 
fourth.  On  trial,  conditions  are  not  often  different  from 
those  that  obtain  in  every  prior  step.  One  finds  it  easy 
to  yield  to  a  cynical  belief  that  we  have  sought  to  confirm 
the  first  offender  in  his  wrong  doing. 

Too  much  of  the  effort  we  are  putting  forth  to  correct 
this — and  the  effort  is  happily  very  real — is  under  private 
and  uncoordinated  auspices.  It  must  be  a  coordinated 
and  a  public  undertaking. 
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No  More  Tuberculosis  by  I960! 


by  LOUIS  I.  DUBLIN 

A  leader  in  the  long  fight  for  a  healthier,  stronger  nation  outlines  the 
campaign  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis — and  with  it  many  other  ills  often 
identified  with  a  low  standard  of  living — in  the  next  twenty  years. 


LESS    THAN    A   GENERATION    AGO    TUBERCULOSIS    HELD    UNCON- 

tested  leadership  among  the  causes  of  death;  today,  its 
virtual  eradication  is  in  sight.  The  dramatic  story  of  this 
startling  achievement  has  been  told  many  times — how 
medical  science  had  discovered  the  nature  of  tuberculosis, 
its  cause  and  its  mode  of  spread,  and  how  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  had  marshalled  their  forces  to  put  this 
knowledge  to  work.  This  achievement  stands  alone  in  the 
annals  of  preventive  medicine  as  an  illustration  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  social  action  in  combatting  a  major  social 
evil.  There  is  need  at  this  time  to  take  stock  of  the  prob- 
lem and  to  gauge  the  effort  that  is  still  needed  to  banish 
the  disease  from  our  land.  This  is  all  the  more  worth- 
while now  that  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  stirring  effort 
at  mobilizing  its  resources  for  national  defense.  The  first 
resource  of  a  democracy  is,  after  all,  a  healthy  and  happy 
citizenry. 

The  last  decade,  in  spite  of  depression  conditions,  has 
been  a  memorable  one  in  every  phase  of  the  public  health 
movement.  Its  signal  success  in  conserving  life  is  meas- 
ured by  the  fact  that  well  over  three  years  have  been  added 
to  the  average  length  of  life,  which  is  now  close  to  sixty- 
three.  Typhoid  fever  has  been  all  but  wiped  out.  Diph- 
theria is  no  longer  a  menace  to  childhood.  New  drugs 
and  better  methods  of  treatment  have  reduced  the  mortal- 
ity from  pneumonia  by  half.  Even  the  disgrace  of  mater- 
nal mortality,  which  hung  like  a  pall  over  American 
women,  has  been  largely  erased.  It  should  surprise  no 
one  that  in  this  era  characterized  by  brilliant  medical  ad- 
vances, tuberculosis  has  likewise  been  further  restricted 
as  a  cause  of  sickness  and  death.  The  last  ten  years  have 
seen  a  decline  of  nearly  40  percent  in  the  tuberculosis 
deathrate,  which  this  year  will  be  less  than  45  per  100,000 
of  population.  There  will  be  less  than  60,000  deaths  from 
this  disease  in  1940,  as  against  over  90,000  in  1929  when 
our  population  was  considerably  smaller.  The  decline  in 
mortality  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  over  70  percent, 
and  the  disease  has  dropped  from  first  to  eighth  place  in 
the  list  of  causes  of  death. 

Obviously,  great  gains  have  been  made  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  their  value  for  the  nation's  social 
and  economic  advancement.  Indeed,  there  are  already 
large  areas  of  the  country  with  a  population  of  about  fif- 
teen million  people  where  the  disease  can  be  called  a 
minor,  if  not  a  negligible,  condition.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  rural  states.  But  upstate  New  York  and  such  indus- 
trial states  as  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  have  made 
great  progress  in  eradicating  the  disease,  as  have  also  cer- 
tain large  cities,  such  as  Rochester  and  Syracuse  in  New 
York  State,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  Minnesota,  and 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  Quite  apart  from  geo- 
graphical considerations,  those  in  better  economic  circum- 
stances are  now  fairly  free  from  the  ravages  of  this 
scourge.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  low  deathrates 


from  tuberculosis  which  prevail  among  Ordinary  policy- 
holders  of  American  life  insurance  companies.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  which 
with  its  hundreds  of  local  affiliations  representing  the  or- 
ganized good  will  of  physicians  and  public  spirited  citi- 
zens in  the  fight  against  the  disease,  has  announced  as  its 
immediate  objective  a  campaign  to  bring  about  the  virtual 
eradication  of  the  disease  in  the  remaining  areas  and 
population  groups  in  the  next  two  decades.  Their  slogan 
is  "No  More  Tuberculosis  by  1960." 

II 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  GREAT  ADVANCES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IN 

bringing  tuberculosis  under  control,  it  is  still  a  serious 
social  problem  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it  is  a  major 
source  of  destitution  and  misery  in  certain  large  groups  of 
the  American  population.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  lulled 
to  indifference  or  to  be  smug  about  our  achievements. 
There  is  still  a  first-rate  job  to  be  done.  What  then  is  the 
chance  of  success  for  the  new  campaign  of  eradication? 
To  understand  what  there  is  ahead,  it  will  be  well  to  bal- 
ance the  strong  against  the  weak  points  in  the  current  tu- 
berculosis movement — to  match  the  resources  against  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

The  strength  and  promise  of  the  campaign  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  basic  researches,  medical  and  social,  have  been 
made.  The  vital  facts  with  regard  to  the  disease  are  pretty 
well  known  by  large  groups  of  the  American  public.  The 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  being  launched  thirty-five  years  ago  by  a  number  of 
extraordinarily  able  men  along  essentially  correct  lines. 
There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement  since  the  beginning;  there  has  been  only  exten- 
sion of  the  effort  and  intensification  of  it,  as  public  inter- 
est and  resources  have  become  available.  At  the  very  outset, 
it  was  understood  that  the  attack  to  be  successful  had  to  be 
directed  against  the  unfavorable  environment  and  above 
all  that  the  chain  of  infection  had  to  be  broken  between 
the  active  cases  of  the  disease  and  the  uninfected.  The  tu- 
berculosis clinic  and  its  auxiliaries  became  the  chief  in- 
struments toward  this  end.  Through  their  operation,  cor- 
rect diagnoses  are  made  in  suspected  cases;  familial  con- 
tacts are  examined  for  other  suspects;  arrangements  are 
made  for  entry  to  sanatoria  and  hospitals;  and  definite 
instruction  is  given  as  to  the  daily  regimen  which  would 
prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  to  members  of  patients' 
families.  Continued  and  intensive  public  health  education 
among  children  and  adults  by  schools,  health  departments, 
and  various  private  agencies  has  taught  an  increasing 
number  of  people  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the 
way  in  which  it  spreads.  Finally,  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  the  care  of  the  tubercu- 
lous, providing  at  this  time  not  less  than  100,000  beds,  has 
likewise  helped  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  has 
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at  the  same  time  sent  back  huge  numbers  of  persons  to 
their  communities  with  the  disease  arrested.  This  truly 
magnificent  machinery  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  is  ready  to  go  ahead  more  effectively  than  ever. 

Against  this  favorable  picture,  there  have  been  and  still 
are  very  definite  weaknesses  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign. Aside  from  a  relatively  few  places  where  a  fully 
developed  demonstration  has  been  launched  against  the 
disease,  the  usual  local  effort  has  not  been  well  balanced 
and,  in  some  respects,  has  been  woefully  inadequate.  This 
applies  particularly  to  case  finding  methods.  By  and  large, 
we  have  not  established  the  necessary  machinery  for  dis- 
covering cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease when  there  is  still  hope  for  effecting  a  thorough  cure. 
For  one  thing,  there  are  not  enough  tuberculosis  clinics  in 
many  states  and  cities.  Nor  are  these  always  manned  by 
skilled  diagnosticians  and  by  sufficient  nursing  personnel 
to  contact  patients  in  their  homes.  Unfortunately,  most 
early  cases  of  tuberculosis  show  few,  if  any,  physical  signs; 
at  any  rate,  such  as  the  average  physician  without  special 
equipment  is  able  to  detect.  The  result  is  that  compara- 
tively few  infections  are  discovered  early;  only  those  who 
have  had  their  chests  examined  by  X-ray  can  hope  to  have 
their  disease  discovered  in  its  beginning  stages.  This  is 
clearly  attested  by  the  fact  that  of  the  patients  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  being  admitted  to  sanatoria  in  the 
United  States,  only  13  percent  are  in  the  minimal  stage, 
whereas  32  percent  are  moderately  advanced  at  admission 
and  not  less  than  55  percent  are  far  advanced.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  pa- 


tients are  discharged  from  these  sanatoria  with  their  dis- 
ease arrested  or  apparently  arrested,  while  the  larger  num- 
ber leave  unimproved  or  die  at  the  sanatorium.  These 
unfortunate  results  are  hardly  commensurate  with  the 
huge  investment  of  over  $300,000,000  in  these  institutions 
and  the  large  maintenance  costs,  of  approximately  $80,000,- 
000  annually.  We  will  get  better  returns  from  these  out- 
lays as  more  and  more  of  the  cases  enter  the  sanatoria  in 
the  earlier  and,  therefore,  more  favorable  stages.  But  this 
will  mean  better  and  more  extensive  facilities  for  discover- 
ing these  cases. 

Even  more  unfortunate  is  the  failure  of  most  local  agen- 
cies to  see  the  problem  of  the  tuberculous  patient  as  a 
whole.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  should  be  twice 
as  many  sanatorium  or  hospital  beds  in  a  state  as  there 
are  deaths  in  any  one  year.  Some  of  the  New  England 
states  have  already  more  than  three  times  as  many,  but  in 
most  southern  states,  the  number  of  beds  for  the  tubercu- 
lous is  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  deaths.  More- 
over, the  social  services  in  behalf  of  the  tuberculous  are 
very  often  inadequate,  with  the  result  that  many  a  patient, 
worried  about  the  financial  distress  of  his  family,  leaves 
the  sanatorium  long  before  his  disease  is  arrested.  But  even 
when  all  of  these  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  many  a 
patient,  fresh  from  the  sanatorium,  attempts  to  resume 
fulltime  work  although  he  is  usually  still  unable  to  stand 
up  to  the  same  level  and  intensity  of  effort  as  his  fellow 
workmen.  On  the  score  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sana- 
torium graduate,  our  facilities  are  shamefully  inadequate. 
It  is  only  in  the  rarest  instance  that  the  person  discharged 
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On  these  two  pages  are  stills  from  recent  motion  pictures  produced  by 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  "They  Come  Back,"  above,  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  rehabilitation  in  a  story  of  universal  appeal 


from  the  sanatorium  in  an  arrested  and  hopeful  condition 
receives  the  necessary  guidance  and  support  from  the  so- 
cial agencies  of  his  community  to  safeguard  him  from  fu- 
ture breakdown.  He  either  has  no  job  at  all  or  finds  one 
that  is  ill-adapted  to  his  condition,  and  before  long  breaks 
down  physically,  to  reenter  the  sanatorium  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  on  his  first  admission.  It  is  obviously  folly  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous  at  large  costs,  and 
then  to  nullify  this  effort  by  casting  these  patients  adrift 
when  they  most  need  supervision  and  guidance.  The  re- 
habilitation of  the  tuberculous  is  the  weakest  link  in  the 
anti-tuberculosis  campaign. 

Ill 

THAT  THIS  UNSATISFACTORY  SITUATION  CAN  BE  REMEDIED  is 
indicated  by  the  experiences  of  certain  demonstration  com- 
munities where  rounded  and  effective  programs  against 
the  disease  have  proved  eminently  successful.  Perhaps  the 
best  illustration  is  the  accomplishment  of  Framingham, 
Mass.,  which,  in  1916,  under  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  developed  a  complete  anti-tuber- 
culosis program.  The  results  speak  for  themselves.  In  the 
ten  years  before  the  demonstration  the  deathrate  from  tu- 
berculosis in  Framingham  had  averaged  121  per  100,000. 
At  the  end  of  the  demonstration  in  1923,  the  deathrate 
had  been  reduced  to  38  per  100,000,  a  reduction  of  68  per- 
cent. The  significance  of  this  remarkable  change  was  not 
lost  on  the  community.  The  Health  Department  continued 
the  personnel  and  methods  which  had  proved  so  successful 
during  the  demonstration.  In  recent  years,  the  rate  has 
continued  to  decline  and  last  year  in  this  community  of 
23,000,  it  was  only  18  per  100,000  of  population.  An  equally 
successful  effort  was  launched  in  1923  by  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  in  the  rural  county  of  Cattaraugus,  New 


York.  At  that  time,  the  rate  in  this  county  was  92 
per  100,000.  Last  year  the  rate  was  under  18,  in- 
dicating not  only  the  excellence  of  the  procedures 
of  the  demonstration,  but  also  the  persistent  and 
intelligent  effort  that  has  been  expended  in  the 
community  ever  since.  In  Salamanca,  one  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Cattaraugus  County,  there  was 
not  a  single  death  from  tuberculosis  last  year.  The 
achievement  in  this  rural  county  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion. 

Another  excellent  example  of  effective  work  in 
this  field  is  afforded  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  and  its  nearly  50,000  employes. 
Their  program  was  conceived  along  very  broad 
lines.  It  covered  not  only  the  early  detection  of 
the  disease  among  its  employes,  but  sanatorium 
treatment  for  all  cases  until  they  were  able  to  re- 
sume regular  work,  and  careful  medical  supervi- 
sion after  their  return  to  work.  Fortunately  for 
the  patients  in  this  group,  a  plan  of  disability  in- 
surance provided  for  the  financial  security  of  their 
families  during  the  period  of  their  cure  and  they 
were,  therefore,  all  the  more  willing  to  remain 
in  the  sanatorium  until  their  disease  was  ar- 
rested. The  detection  of  the  disease  early  among 
employes  was  facilitated  by  annual  medical  ex- 
aminations, or  oftener  when  necessary.  At  the 
Home  Office  fluoroscopic  examination  of  the 
chest  was  routinely  made  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
examination.  This  technique  has  proved  highly 
effective  in  discovering  cases  even  before  any  clinical  signs 
or  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  manifested. 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure  and  of  the  effective  work  at 
the  company  sanatorium,  the  development  of  new  cases  of 
tuberculosis  has  definitely  declined  among  this  group  of 
employes.  In  fact,  in  the  last  ten  years  alone,  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  new  cases  at  the  Home  Office  has  been 
about  80  percent.  Moreover,  the  company's  program  of 
careful  medical  supervision  of  its  employes  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  sanatorium  has  had  an  amazing  effect  in 
keeping  them  well.  Of  all  the  patients  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  sanatorium,  62  percent  were  at  work  or 
able  to  work  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  their  discharge; 
and  of  those  who  entered  the  sanatorium  in  the  early 
stages,  over  80  percent  were  at  work  or  able  to  work  five 
years  after  their  discharge.  The  mortality  of  this  group  of 
people  has  been  only  slightly  higher  than  that  among 
their  non-tuberculous  fellow  workers.  Tuberculosis  is  well 
on  the  way  to  being  eliminated  as  a  cause  of  sickness  and 
death  in  this  large  group  of  office  workers. 

This  experience  is  by  no  means  unique.  A  number  of 
other  organizations  serving  specially  favored  groups  have 
recorded  like  successes.  I  would,  however,  single  out  for 
the  record,  the  extraordinary  experience  of  an  institution 
which  has  operated  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  City,  and  whose  valuable  services  have  been  lit- 
tle appreciated  by  the  rank  and  file  of  tuberculosis  agen- 
cies in  our  country.  I  have  in  mind  the  Altro  Work  Shops, 
Inc.,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
the  Jewish  Tuberculous  of  New  York.  This  committee 
set  up  a  model  factory  in  which  sanatorium  patients  work 
according  to  their  capacity,  in  good  surroundings  and 
with  proper  provision  for  rest.  Thorough  medical  super- 
vision is  an  important  part  of  the  set-up.  The  shops  are 
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conducted  entirely  on  a  business  basis.  The  worker  is 
paid  at  piece  rates.  The  committee,  however,  supple- 
ments his  actual  earnings  by  a  subsidy  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  patient's  family  and  the  pa- 
tient's physical  ability  to  work. 

The  success  of  the  Altro  Work  Shops  is  shown  by  both 
its  medical  and  financial  results.  Of  the  304  patients 
first  admitted  in  the  ten-year  period  ending  in  1924,  66 
percent  were  well  and  able  to  work  for  an  average  period 
of  five  years  after  discharge.  Of  the  same  group,  after 
an  additional  ten  years,  just  about  half  were  still  well 
and  working.  The  Altro  patients  have  done  well  not 
only  medically,  but  they  have  also  given  a  good  account 


"Goodbye,  Mr.  Germ"  starts  and  ends  with  regular  shots 
but  90  percent  of  the  film  is  in  animated  cartoon  style.  It 
tells  school-children  about  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis  in  an  effective  way  without  frightening  them 

of  themselves  economically.  During  the  period  of  this 
experiment,  Altro  workers  have  received  nearly  $1,500,000 
in  actual  wages.  It  is  not  long  before  these  patients  be- 
come, to  a  large  degree,  self-supporting.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  made  available 
by  the  operating  committee  for  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
patients  and  their  families  is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
is  usually  required  from  charitable  and  municipal  sources 
to  maintain  patients  in  sanatoria  and  their  families  at 
home.  The  experience  of  this  organization  must  be  made 
the  guiding  star  of  every  tuberculosis  agency  in  America. 

IV 

WHEN  THE  TWO  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ANTI-TUBERCU- 
losis  movement — early  case  finding  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  arrested  patient — have  been  provided  for  by 
American  communities,  it  will  still  be  necessary  for  the 
campaign  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  certain  special 
groups  of  the  population  where  the  disease  is  still  a  seri- 
ous menace.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  use  of  the  rifle 
instead  of  the  shotgun  in  this  effort.  There  is  first  the 
consideration  of  geography.  An  examination  of  a  tubercu- 
losis map  of  the  states  shows  that  the  deathrates  in  1939 
varied  considerably.  There  are  large  areas  where  the 
disease  is  definitely  under  control,  but  there  are  others 
where  it  is  still  rampant.  Altogether  twenty  states  had 
rates  last  year  above  the  average  for  the  country;  and  four 
— Maryland,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona — had 
rates  well  over  70.  (see  map,  page  31.)  The  condition 
in  Arizona  reflects  the  very  large  number  of  tuberculous 
patients  who  have  congregated  there  for  care.  There  is  a 


definite  tuberculosis  belt  in  the  group  of  southern  states, 
including  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  In  some 
cities,  such  as  Memphis  and  Atlanta,  the  deathrate  from 
this  disease  is  above  100  per  100,000  population,  and  in 
San  Antonio  it  is  considerably  higher.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  local  communities,  even  in  states  with  low  rates, 
where  tuberculosis  is  still  a  major  problem.  It  will  obvi- 
ously be  necessary  for  official  and  private  agencies  to  con- 
centrate their  special  efforts  in  those  places. 

The  Negro  population  constitutes  our  chief  reservoir 
of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the  bulk  of 
preventive  and  curative  effort  must  be  directed.  We  shall 
never  succeed  in  achieving  our  goal  until  we  take  more 
seriously  than  we  have  in  the  past  the  problem  of  eradi- 
cating tuberculosis  among  these  thirteen  million  people. 
In  1938,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  deathrate  from  tuberculosis  among  the  Negroes 
was  135  per  100,000,  in  contrast  with  a  rate  of  39  for  the 
whites,  a  ratio  of  three  and  one  half  to  one.  While  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  situation  among 
the  Negroes,  their  present  condition  is  reminiscent  of  that 
for  the  whites  thirty  years  ago.  The  deathrate  for  the 
Negro  rises  to  its  highest  proportions  in  the  cities.  As 
a  rule,  the  urban  Negro  succumbs  to  tuberculosis  at  a  rate 
four  to  five  times  that  of  city  dwelling  whites;  and  there 
are  a  few  communities,  such  as  Newark,  N.  J.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  in  which  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  among  the  Negroes  is  from  six  to  eleven  times 
as  high  as  it  is  among  their  white  neighbors.  This  situa- 
tion cries  out  for  correction. 

An  examination  of  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
two  sexes,  and  in  the  various  age  periods  of  life,  gives 
very  decided  clues. as  to  where  the  disease  is  now  con- 
centrated, and  where  special  effort  must  be  directed.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  among  white  children  the  disease 
has  been  virtually  eliminated  as  a  cause  of  death,  although 
there  are,  of  course,  sizable  numbers  of  cases  among  such 
children.  As  childhood  passes  into  adolescence,  the  pic- 
ture changes  and  this  is  especially  true  among  young 
women.  In  the  broad  childbearing  period  of  life,  tubercu- 
losis is  still  a  major  problem.  Among  white  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  deathrate  increases  more  gradually  with 
advances  in  age,  reflecting  the  increasing  exposure  to  in- 
dustrial employment.  In  fact,  the  peak  of  mortality  among 
white  males  is  now  past  sixty-five.  We  may  say  that 
tuberculosis  in  our  country  is  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Inside  an  Historic  Triangle 


ATHENS— SINAI— PALESTINE 


by  ERNEST  JACKH 


Twenty-five  years  ago  the  author  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
German-Turkish  alliance.  Last  year,  in  London,  he  celebrated  the  British- 
Turkish  alliance.  Here,  in  a  chapter  from  living  history,  he  explains  why 
the  war  today  is  being  fought  in  the  ancient  triangle  which  bounded  the 
cradle  of  Western  civilization. 


THE   SECOND   PHASE   OF   THE    WORLD   WAR   WILL   BE   DECIDED 

at  the  crossroads  of  the  British  Commonwealth — between 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia — in  that  triangle  between  Ath- 
ens, Sinai,  and  Palestine  where  the  Western  civilization  of 
Europe  came  into  being — a  civilization  based  on  ancient 
Greece's  philosophy  of  democracy,  Moses'  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  significant 
that  it  is  there  that  this  war  is  now  concentrated  "which 
began  as  Hitler's  war  and  will  end  as  God's  war"  (in 
General  Smuts'  words  which  corroborate  what  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic  I  meant  by  my 
quotation  from  Goethe  on  Satan  and  God). 

Let  me  illustrate  the  political  background  with  three 
scenes  characterizing  thirty  years'  consistency  behind  a 
seemingly  changing  curtain  in  this  historic  triangle: 


-t  LONDON  1939,  October  19,  five  o'clock:  At  t  h  a  t 
•*•*  moment  in  distant  Ankara,  the  British-Turkish  al- 
liance was  being  signed.  The  Turkish  ambassador  to 
London  had  invited  me,  because  I  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  German-Turkish  alliance  in  1914, 
to  celebrate  with  him  this  seemingly  "new"  alliance.  He 
said  to  me:  "Here  are  we  two  who  before  1914  prepared 
for  the  German-Turkish  alliance  and  celebrated  it  in 
Berlin.  Now  in  1939,  in  London,  we  are  celebrating  the 
British-Turkish  alliance.  It  is  not  we  who  have  changed, 
nor  Turkey  nor  Europe  nor  geography  that  has  changed. 
Only  one  thing  has  actually  changed:  Berlin,  or  rather 
Germany's  mentality  and  policy.  That's  why  we  now 
need  in  1939,  against  the  aggressiveness  of  Nazism,  an  al- 
liance as  in  1914  against  the  aggressiveness  of  Tsarism." 
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2  DARDANELLES  1915,  September:  During  a  week's 
*  stay  with  Commander  Mustapha  Kemal,  this  future 
dictator — Ataturk — and  I  discussed  the  present  and  future 
of  Turkey.  He  was  rightly  proud  of  the  decisive  defeat 
he  had  administered  to  Russian  imperialism  by  cutting 
off  Russia  militarily,  economically,  and  politically  from 
any  geographic  connection  with  its  Western  allies,  by 
closing  their  only  direct  communication  through  the  Bos- 
porus and  Dardanelles,  and  thus  strangling  Russia  and 
causing  the  internal  breakdown  and  ultimate  revolution 
of  an  isolated  and  desperate  Russia.  As  a  military  genius, 
Mustapha  Kemal  was  also  proud  of  the  unique  military 
success  of  his  badly  equipped  but  valiantly  fighting  Turks 
supported  by  three  hundred  German  soldiers  and  two 
German  battleships  against  the  combined  forces  of  British 
and  French  navies  and  armies.  He  foresaw  and  feared 
the  eventual  fate  of  Turkey — similar  to  that  of  Russia — 
when  British  seapower  might  blockade  Turkey  in  the 
Mediterranean  just  as  it  did  Germany  in  the  North  Sea. 
(When,  a  year  later,  he  was  sent  to  Palestine,  he  found 
his  forebodings  justified;  and  in  1918,  when  the  British 
command  of  the  sea  made  the  British  thrust  from  Egypt 
into  Palestine  and  Syria  possible,  he  was  not  surprised, 
indeed,  he  determined  to  calculate  on  British  seapower  as 
the  decisive  factor  in  the  future  of  Turkey.) 

3  ANKARA,  1937,  October:  During  the  commem- 
» oration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  war  of 
liberation  from  Greek  invasion  I  saw  Ataturk  again. 
In  the  room  where  the  diplomatic  corps  was  received  he 
sat  throughout  the  night  with  the  British  ambassador  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  general  staffs  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  new  Balkan  Entente:  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Ru- 
mania. The  German  ambassador  was  not  invited  "to  have 
a  seat,"  he  was  but  an  onlooker;  and  if  he  understood  the 
significance  of  the  situation  he  should  have  reported  the 
next  day  to  Berlin  that  Ataturk  was  preparing  (1937)  his 
and  his  Balkan  colleagues'  stand  with  Great  Britain.  That 
same  night  another  indicative  picture  might  have  im- 
pressed the  political  observer:  Ataturk— the  defeater  of 
Greece — starting  the  diplomatic  ball  by  dancing  with  a 
Greek  beauty,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  Greek  general 
staff,  Papagos  (now  victorious  against  the  German  Axis 
partner).  This  Turkish-Greek  harmony  symbolized  the 
definite  change  of  enemies  for  two  centuries  into  a 
"union."  Joining  hands  over  a  common  frontier,  they 
were  now  two  homogeneous  nations  of  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean, dependent  on  and  reachable  by  British  sea 
power,  and  firmly  determined  to  resist  any  Middle-Euro- 
pean Hitlerism.  As  Ataturk  himself  put  it  to  me  that 
night:  "The  same  Turkish  barbars  against  whom  some 
centuries  ago  civilized  Europe  defended  herself  along  the 
Danube,  are  themselves  now  preparing  to  defend  Euro- 
pean civilization  against  Nazi-barbarism— along  the  same 
Danube  and  its  Yugoslav-Rumanian  borders."  (Well- 
Rumania's  King  did  not,  after  all,  live  up  to  her  Balkan 
Entente  and  Turkish  leadership.) 

Now  GREECE  is  DOING  HER  JOB — IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  WHAT 
Prime  Minister  and  ex-General  Metaxas  had  told  me  in 
Athens  last  spring — and  she  is  doing  it  well,  for  the  same 
reason  that  Turkey  is  ready  to  do  it:  as  a  Mediterranean 
state,  relying  on  and  reachable  by  British  sea  power.  In 
this  joint  geographical  fate  of  their  Mediterranean  posi- 
tion, Turkey  and  Greece  differ  from  the  two  other  Bal- 


kan states  and  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente — Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia — which  are  Middle  European  countries, 
landlocked,  bordering  only  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Adriatic  respectively,  cut  off  from  the  British  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Turkish  straits  or  the  Italian  straits,  and 
as  Danubian  states  under  direct,  immediate  pressure  from 
the  power  of  Greater  Germany.  This  significant  difference 
between  the  sea  bordering  states — actually  two  peninsulas 
in  the  Mediterranean,  guaranteed  by  and  allied  to  British 
sea  power — and  landlocked  continental  countries  in  Mid- 
dle Europe,  which  are  closest  to  the  largest  and  strongest 
continental  land  power,  accounts  for  the  attitude  of  Ru- 
mania and  Yugoslavia,  or  rather  of  their  governments. 

Public  opinion  in  the  Balkan  nations  is  nearly  every- 
where anti-Nazi.  This  sentiment  will  gain  from  Greece's 
impressive  victories  over  Mussolini,  successful  British  sup- 
port to  Greece,  increasing  American  aid  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Soviet  Russia's  obvious  opposition  to  Hitler-Musso- 
lini pressure  on  Yugoslavia,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria — "the  heart  of  the  Balkans,"  encircled  by  the 
four  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente  and  thus  far  the 
patient  Cinderella  of  the  Balkans — is  determined  not  to 
climb  on  the  bandwagon  of  the  fascist  tyrants.  Although 
firmly  claiming  a  threefold  revision  at  the  expense  of  her 
Rumanian,  Greek,  and  Yugoslavian  neighbors,  King 
Boris  and  all  his  governments  have  been  resolute  against 
going  to  war  for  these  claims  and  to  trust  only  peaceful 
means.  In  Boris's  words,  "We  must  go  to  the  future  peace 
conference  with  clean  hands."  When  Germany  offered 
him  Rumanian  Dobruja,  he  accepted  only  after  having 
asked  in  London  for  British  consent — because  he  remem- 
bers that  his  father  lost  his  throne  as  an  ally  of  Germany's 
land  power  against  British  sea  power. 

ALL  THE  BALKAN  STATESMEN  WITH  WHOM  I  DISCUSSED  THEIR 
prospective   decisions  from   1937  to   1940  remember   the 
historic  fact  that  the  German  land  march  against  sea 
power  had  already  been  tried  and  tested  around  the  Med- 
iterranean in  the  last  war.  Owing  to  the  German-Turkish 
alliance  and  the  German-Bulgarian  alliance  of  that  time, 
the  whole  Danube  and  its  Yugoslav-Rumanian-Bulgarian 
borders,  including  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Turkish  Darde- 
nelles  as  well,  were  in  German  hands  for  four  years;  for 
a  few  days  even  a  part  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  reached 
and  crossed  by  German-Turkish  troops.  In  terms  of  to- 
day's states:  at  the  height  of  her  victories  and  triumphs 
Imperial  Germany  not  only  had  at  her  military,  economic, 
and   political   disposal   Austria,   Hungary,   and   Czecho- 
slovakia,   as    today,   but    had    conquered    Rumania    and 
Yugoslavia.  In  addition,  Germany  controlled  all  of  allied 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  including  Syria,  Palestine,  Iraq, 
Trans-Jordan,  and  Arabia,  and  had  occupied  large  parts 
of  the  Russian  Empire  around  the  Black  Sea — Bessarabia 
and  the  Ukraine — in  addition  to  White  Russia  and  all 
Poland,  the  three  Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia — and  also  the  south  of  Finland — much  more  than 
Germany  of  today  has  got  from  Russia.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Germany  was  able  to  utilize  the  present  Italian, 
formerly  Austrian,  naval  bases  of  Trieste  and  Pola  and 
the  Yugoslav,  formerly  Austrian,  coast  along  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Iran   (then  Persia)    was  friendly  to  Germany,   as 
were  Afghanistan  and  Spain.  In  Athens  the  Kaiser's  sis- 
ter ruled  for  two  years.  All  this  vast  southeastern  and 
near  east  area — between  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates, 
between  Berlin  and  Belgrade  and  Baghdad,  between  the 
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Dardanelles  and  the  Suez  Canal — was  controlled  by  Im- 
perial Germany,  and  also  the  whole  East  between  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  Note  that  of  all  this  Mediterranean 
and  Balkan  Southeast  and  Near  East  only  two  countries 
were  conquered  by  Imperial  Germany's  army:  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia.  All  the  rest  were  allied  with  Imperial 
Germany  by  diplomacy — as  they  are  now  allied  to  Britain 
against  Nazi  Germany.  But  all  those  diplomatic,  military, 
political,  economic  gains,  and  all  their  raw  material  and 
foodstuffs  did  not  save  Germany  and  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  from  ultimate  defeat  by  decisive  sea  power.  Cut- 
ting off  Germany  and  all  her  continental  Middle  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the  Balkans  from  world  com- 
munications, world  materials,  and  world  foodstuffs — and 
eventually  attacking  Germany's  southeast  and  northeast 
positions  from  Egypt  through  what  was  then  Turkish  Pal- 
estine and  from  and  through  Greek  Salonika  up  toward 
continental  Europe — was  made  possible  by  the  command 
of  the  ocean  by  British  sea  power. 

That  is  how  and  why  Turkey's  and  Bulgaria's  initial 
victories  were  ultimately  turned  into  defeat;  and  Ru- 
mania's and  Yugoslavia's  initial  defeats  ended  in  eventual 
victories,  doubling  and  trebling  their  territories. 

Consider  this  object  lesson  as  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing list  which  was  drafted  in  the  course  of  my  discus- 
sions with  all  the  important  Balkan  statesmen: 

East  and  South  East  Under  German  Control 

1914-18  1940 

by  the  Kaiser  by  Hitler 

Central  Europe 

Austria-Hungary,  including  the   same — except   the   Tyrol 

Czechoslovakia,  Tyrol,  and  and  Yugoslav   territory 

Yugoslav  territory 

Balkans  and  Near  East 

Bulgaria 

Turkey 

Syria 

Palestine 

Trans-Jordan 

Iraq 

Arabia 

Yugoslavia 

Albania 

Rumania 


Poland 
Ukraine 
Bessarabia 
White  Russia 
Lithuania 
Latvia 
Estonia 
Finland   (South) 


Russian  provinces 


Rumania 
Poland   (half) 


Waterways 


Baltic  Sea 

Black  Sea 

Suez   Canal    (for   a    few    days) 

Dardanelles 

Bosporus 

Austrian,  now  Yugoslav 

Adriatic    coast 

OF  ALL  THE  EIGHTEEN  STATES  AND  PROVINCES  CONTROLLED  IN 

1914-18  by  Imperial  Germany,  only  one  and  a  half  are 
today  in  Hitler's  hands :  Poland  and  Rumania.  Not  one  of 
the  international  waterways  is  yet  Hitler's.  A  German 


march  "toward  the  Dardanelles"  or  "toward  Iraq's  oil 
fields"  or  "against  Suez"  may  make  spectacular  headlines, 
but  is  actually  very  far  from  realization. 

That  is  why  Germany,  landlocked  as  she  is  by  al- 
mighty geography,  and  Mediterranean-locked  Italy  (and 
ice-locked  Russia,  too)  today  attempt  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea — oceanic  position  plus  naval  power — 
knowing  that  it  is  the  control  of  the  oceans  that  will 
again  decide  the  outcome  of  this  World  War.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  Germany  has  now  reached  an  oceanic 
position  along  the  Atlantic,  from  Norway  down  to 
France,  but  she  does  not  command  naval  power;  Italy  has 
naval  power  at  her  disposal  but  cannot  make  use  of  it, 
locked  in  the  Mediterranean  as  she  is  by  British  sea 
power. 

Only  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — an  island 
and  an  island  continent — control  the  oceans  by  combined 
natural  and  naval  strength:  oceanic  position  and  sea 
power,  the  two  presuppositions  of  world  power. 

World  power  to  what  purpose?  World  domination  by 
coercion  or  world  cooperation  by  consent?  The  Balkan 
nations,  having  fought  for  their  independence  for  cen- 
turies and  having  just  recently  obtained  it,  refuse  to  be 
subjugated  again  by  alien  imperialism — or  rather  totalitar- 
ianism—and prefer  to  participate  in  a  cooperative  struc- 
ture. The  Balkan  statesmen  now  look  to  London  and  to 
Washington  and  to  a  policy  stated  by  Disraeli  during  the 
American  Civil  War: 

"The  American  democracy  may  ultimately  decide  the 
fate  of  the  two  Americas  and  of  Europe.  America  is  the 
predestined  leader  of  those  states— perhaps  a  federation 
of  states  or  nations — which  accept  the  reign  of  law." 


British-Combine 
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THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS 


Blossoms  of  Democracy 

by  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

IT  DID  HAPPEN  HERE.  IT  COULDN'T  HAVE  HAPPENED  IN  TODAY'S 

Nazi  Germany,  where  all  that  "sportsmanship"  and  "fair 
play"  mean  is  dead,  rotting  in  concentration  camps  and 
prisons,  or  anyway  silent  under  the  Terror.  It  couldn't 
happen  in  fascist  Italy,  for  the  same  reason.  It  couldn't 
happen  in  France  today,  if  ever.  I  heard  a  French  univer- 
sity professor,  lecturing  at  Harvard  some  years  ago,  say 
that  there  was  no  French  equivalent  for  our  word  "sports- 
manship." Be  that  as  it  may,  it  couldn't  happen  in  any 
country  under  totalitarian  domination,  because  tyranny 
and  sportsmanship  are  mutually  contradictory,  both  as 
words  and  as  ideas.  The  Japanese  "Buchido"  had  some 
flavor  of  it;  but  in  today's  Japan  "Buchido"  is  shackled 
and  dumb,  if  not  altogether  dead.  It  was  in  some  slight 
degree  an  ingredient  of  feudal  "chivalry"  but  even  the 
ideal  knight,  with  his  traditions  of  honor,  protective  kind- 
ness to  the  weak,  gallantry  toward  women,  generosity  to 
defeated  foes,  would  be  mounted  and  armed,  and  hand 
down  these  beneficences  as  from  one  inherently  superior; 
they  were  condescensions.  True  sportsmanship  is  a  thing 
between  equals;  it  is  expressed  in  the  institution  of  the 
handicap,  by  which  discrepancy  is  redressed  as  between 
the  strong  and  the  weak.  Even  in  the  none-too-scrupulous 
prize  ring  the  "weighing-in"  is  supposed  to  guarantee  that 
so  far  as  beef  at  least  is  concerned  the  contest  will  be  fair, 
the  victory  to  him  whose  skill  is  superior.  And  there  are 
rules  forbidding  blows  "below  the  belt." 

It  could  have  happened  in  England,  where  sport  is  gov- 
erned by  the  best  definition  of  the  sportsman  that  I  have 
seen  lately:  "One  who  plays  fair;  who  scorns  to  do  any- 
thing illegitimate  or  to  accept  victory  won  by  unfair  ad- 
vantage; who  loses  without  rancor  and  wins  without 
gloating."  I  venture  to  assume  that  it  could  and  would 
have  happened  in  any  of  the  Scandinavian  democracies, 
in  Finland.  In  short,  the  thing  I  mean  by  the  word 
"sportsmanship"  is  a  concomitant  of  democracy;  inherent 
in,  inseparable  from  its  spirit. 

THESE  REMARKS  ARE  EVOKED  BY  WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  AND 
after  the  now  and  long  hereafter  famous  football  game 
at  Hanover  on  November  16  between  Dartmouth  and 
Cornell,  in  which  the  finest  traditions  of  American  sports- 
manship were  exemplified  by  behavior  on  both  sides  set- 
ting a  standard  at  the  top.  Never  mind  that  the  facts 
called  for  it;  that  the  moving  picture  camera  exposed  with 
incontrovertible  evidence  the  truth  that  allowed  no  alter- 
native; the  glory  lies  in  the  manner  of  its  acceptance.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  football  technique.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  a  blunder  of  the  referee,  an  honest  though 
almost  incomprehensible  oversight,  requiring  Dartmouth 
to  play  a  fifth  "down,"  gave  the  game  to  Cornell,  despite 
the  protest  of  the  Dartmouth  captain,  despite  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Dartmouth  "rooters"  that  their  team  had 
won.  A  Cornell  victory  went  out  to  the  newspapers;  it  was 
assumed  that  the  Cornell  eleven  would  clean  up  its  season 
undefeated  ...  in  the  "Ivy  League"  to  which  it  belongs 


it  had  not  even  been  scored  upon.  More  than  that,  Cor- 
nell might  have  remained,  with  that  victory,  one  of  the 
half  dozen  American  football  teams  closing  the  season 
of  1940  without  a  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thing 
was  a  bitter  pill  for  Dartmouth;  sadly  the  Big  Green 
Indians  needed  this  game— they  had  been  defeated  by  both 
Yale  and  Princeton,  and  had  barely  saved  the  Harvard 
game. 

Both  teams  played  magnificent  football.  And  both  teams 
played  in  the  finest  spirit.  But  this  blunder  of  the  referee, 
patent  to  the  Dartmouth  boys  and  to  all  observers,  aghast 
at  the  outcome,  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  causes  riots. 
It  didn't.  Dartmouth,  both  team  and  onlookers,  took  its 
medicine  like  gentlemen,  and  waited  for  justice.  Waited 
for  the  machinery  of  appeal  ...  a  waiting  which  is  in 
the  last  analysis  perhaps  the  sovereign  test  of  anything  fit 
to  be  called  civilization. 

Came  the  photographs,  reversing  the  verdict,  and  show- 
ing that  Dartmouth  was  the  winner,  3  to  0,  and  evoking 
a  correspondence  which  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  parallel 
in  American  major  sport.  Referee  "Red"  Friesell  acknowl- 
edged his  error  freely  and  without  alibi;  to  Dartmouth's 
Captain  Lou  Young  he  expressed  his  thanks  for  "the  very 
fair  treatment  accorded  me  after  the  game."  Cornell's  di- 
rector of  athletics  cheerily  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  vic- 
tory and  congratulated  Dartmouth.  Director  McCarter  of 
Dartmouth  saluted  Cornell— "the  honorable  and  honored 
opponent  of  Dartmouth's  longest  unbroken  football  ri- 
valry," of  24  years.  Coach  Snavely  of  Cornell  in  like  spirit 
congratulated  "the  gallant  Dartmouth  team,"  and  Coach 
Earl  H.  Blaik  of  Dartmouth,  in  reply,  crowned  the  ex- 
change by  expressing  "regret  over  the  disappointment 
which  you  and  the  great  Cornell  team  must  have  experi- 
enced." 

The  whole  episode  rang  through  the  world  of  sport  like 
a  bell;  swept  through  the  fetor  of  today's  horrors  and 
human  filth  like  a  mountain  breeze  through  a  noisome 
swamp.  Of  Cornell  Coach  Snavely 's  message  The  New 
Yor{  Times  said  editorially:  "If  we  were  Cornell  we 
shouldn't  trade  that  telegram  for  all  the  team's  victories 
of  the  past  two  years."  The  Herald-Tribune  said :  "There 
seems  again  to  be  hope  for  the  world.  .  .  .  What  the  once- 
defeated  Cornell  has  done  for  amateur  football  will  be  re- 
membered long  after  the  dozens  of  unbeaten  and  untied 
wonders  of  this  decade  are  completely  forgotten."  Of 
Dartmouth's  behavior  in  the  crisis  President  Hopkins  told 
the  milling  crowd  of  his  students:  "I  never  before  was  so 
proud  of  being  a  Dartmouth  man."  "Better,"  says  the  prev- 
erb,  "he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

JUST  NOW  DR.  THURSTON  ADAMS,  HEAD  OF  THE  HEALTH  AND 
physical  education  department  at  Rollins  College,  pointed 
out  to  me  a  woman  student  at  Rollins,  and  said: 

"That's  Pauline  Betz,  among  the  highest  ranking 
women  tennis  players  of  the  country.  I  saw  her  given  a 
point  on  a  'fault'  by  the  referee.  She  knew  that  it  was  an 
error,  and  refused  it — not  by  any  dramatic  speech  of  pro- 
test; but  by  quietly  playing  stroke  after  stroke  into  the  net, 
so  that  her  opponent  could  regain  what  she  lost  by  the  ref- 
eree's mistake." 
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Now,  real  sportsmanship  takes  these  things  in  its  stride 
as  a  matter  of  course;  I  have  multiplied  words  about  the 
Cornell-Dartmouth  instance  only  because  the  circum- 
stances, especially  the  football  overturn  at  the  last  gasp  of 
the  season,  made  it  so  dramatic.  Grantland  Rice  put  the 
essence  of  it  in  Alumnus  Football: 

For   when   the   One   Great   Scorer   comes   to   write 

against  your  name, 

He   marks — not   that   you    won   or    lost — but    how 
you  played  the  game. 

It  would  all  be  in  the  nature  of  platitude  if  it  were  not 
for  the  tremendous  effort  now  operating  in  the  world  to 
destroy  the  whole  tradition  of  it,  to  substitute  in  national 
psychology  everywhere  the  military  tradition,  the  psy- 
choses of  war,  of  which  sportsmanship  is  the  antithesis, 
the  treasonable  enemy.  For  in  all  the  thoughts,  activities, 
behaviors,  and  preparations  characteristic  of  war,  the  es- 
sentials of  sportsmanship  not  only  die  but  are  inimical 
to  its  purposes.  No  more  fair  play,  no  more  equalizing 
handicaps,  no  more  disqualifying  for  "faults"  and  "fouls," 
for  hitting  below  the  belt.  Under  the  conditions  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  blitzkrieg  and  the  ruthlessness  now 
legalized  by  the  Hitlers  and  Mussolinis — as  they  were  of 
old  by  Tamourlane  and  Genghis  Khan  and  the  pirates — 
there  are  no  rules.  International  law,  though  now  and 
then  occasionally  referred  to,  has  become  a  laughing-stock. 
It  was  indeed  the  first  casualty.  Neutrals  and  non-com- 
batants are  fair  game  on  land  and  sea;  hospitals,  cattle  in 
the  fields,  even  babes  in  their  cradles,  have  become  "legiti- 
mate military  objectives." 

RECENTLY  I  HEARD  CHARACTER  DEFINED  AS  "THE  SUM  TOTAL 
of  things  a  man  will  do  when  nobody  is  looking."  Pretty 
good,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  history  justifies  my  adding: 
". . .  when  he  thinks  he  can  get  away  with  it."  Aeschylus 
says  somewhere,  "Success  is  in  men's  minds  more  than 
God."  Getting  away  with  deviltry,  local  or  international, 
gives  it  a  factitious  respectability,  sometimes  long  surviv- 
ing. Napoleon,  the  ruthless  megalomaniac  Hitler-Musso- 
lini of  his  day,  has  still  his  admirers,  who  judge  him  not 
by  his  bestialities  and  the  ruin  that  he  wrought,  but  by  a 
few  good  things  done  despite  the  frightful  cost  of  his  dom- 
inant characteristics — things  for  most  of  which  indeed 
others  less  conspicuous  may  well  have  been  responsible; 
things  which  might  have  been  done  better  if  not  sooner 
had  he  never  lived. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  justification  for  government — 
any  government  at  all — is  in  its  function  of  controlling 
and  minimizing  just  such  people;  curbing  character  thus 
defined.  Its  primary  and  sufficient  purpose  is  to  establish 
and  enforce  the  rules  of  fair  play;  to  organize  the  com- 
munity against  aggression  from  without  by  the  Hitlers, 
Mussolinis,  Napoleons;  but  even  more  against  aggressors 
within.  In  a  word,  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong; 
the  latter  including  not  only  those  physically  superior,  but 
those  who  would  augment  their  strength  by  guile. 

Goes  with  this,  however,  the  peril  inherent  in  it.  In 
operation,  government  is  no  better  than  the  character  of 
the  people  who  create  it,  whom  it  serves,  represents,  dom- 
inates. Upon  their  character,  their  ideals,  their  good  faith, 
their  eternal  vigilance,  depends  its  purity,  its  reacting  ef- 
fect upon  themselves.  It  can  be  corrupted,  perverted;  it 
can  be  seized  by  subterfuge  and  violence,  as  that  of  Ger- 
many was  kidnapped  by  the  Hitlerites.  The  same  gun  can 
defend  a  home  against  invasion,  effectuate  a  robbery,  or 


perpetrate  a  murder.  A  crooked  court  can  confirm  an  in- 
justice; a  crooked  referee  throw  the  fairest-played  game. 
In  the  long  run,  these  streams  rise,  and  can  rise,  no  higher 
than  their  source  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  people. 
And  I  think  an  acid  test  of  them  is  to  be  found  on  the 
playing  fields,  in  the  standards  of  sportsmanship;  in  the 
habit  of  fair  play  and  just  decisions,  as  against  the  lust  for 
power,  for  "victory  at  any  price." 

HiGH    WATER    MARK    WAS    TOUCHED    BY    HUMANITY    IN    THE 

creation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  whose  prime  function 
it  was  to  organize  the  world  community  against  aggres- 
sion by  united  action  against  aggressors,  and  to  cooperate 
in  the  use  of  the  world's  resources  for  the  common  bene- 
fit. It  failed  to  serve  the  first  purpose,  because  all  of  the 
great  nations  whose  power  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  effectuate  it,  jealous  of  each  other  and  unwill- 
ing to  surrender  a  tithe  of  their  independent  sovereignty 
for  the  common  good,  refused  to  make  good  their  pledges. 
The  United  States,  whose  participation  would  have  guar- 
anteed success,  largely  for  internal  political  reasons  washed 
its  hands  of  the  whole  business.  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  paying  now  in  blood  and  tears  for  their  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  spirit  of  it;  before  the  end  we  too  shall  have 
to  make  atonement  for  our  own  defection;  lucky  if  it  be 
not  with  the  lifeblood  of  our  youth. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  not  dead  by  any  means;  but 
waits  as  it  were  in  a  bombshelter  for  the  hurricane  to  pass. 
By  invitation  of  Princeton  University,  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Re- 
search, its  economic  and  financial  sections  with  their  price- 
less records  of  research,  are  housed  for  the  time  being  at 
Princeton.  When  the  tortured  world  returns  to  sanity  the 
information  at  their  disposal  will  be  indispensable  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  mechanisms  of  international  inter- 
course. Even  amid  the  turmoil  a  considerable  part  of  the 
international  health  exchange  goes  on  as  best  it  may.  The 
International  Labour  Office  continued  its  work  at  Geneva 
until  the  collapse  of  France  cut  off  its  communications; 
then  by  invitation  of  McGill  University  moved  its  opera- 
tions to  Montreal.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  may 
have  happened  to  the  World  Court  at  The  Hague;  certain 
enough  it  is  that  it  is  for  the  time  being  in  virtual  eclipse, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Nazi  control  in  the  Netherlands. 

Back  we  must  come — God  knows  how  soon  or  late — to 
the  essential  tasks  of  the  League;  for  only  by  united  effort 
and  contribution  can  the  world,  shrunken  as  never  before 
into  one  community,  work  its  way  out  of  the  mess  into 
which  it  has  got  itself.  Clarence  Streit  pleads  for  a  "Fed- 
eral Union  Now"  of  the  democracies  still  surviving,  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  peoples  rather  than,  as  the  League 
is,  to  governments.  I  cannot  see  it  myself  ...  if  the  peoples 
cannot  create  and  maintain  democratic  governments  with- 
in their  own  borders,  how  much  better  can  they  manage 
a  world? 

However,  at  least  the  "Union  Now"  agitation  is  helping 
Americans  to  awaken  to  their  immense  stake  in  the  decent 
ordering  of  the  world. 

Anyhow,  soon  or  late,  out  of  however  complete  a  deba- 
cle, we  must  come  back  to  the  standards  which  the  League 
set  up;  to  the  pooling  of  strength  to  restrain  those  who 
would  gain  their  ends  by  force;  to  the  democratic  way  of 
settling  disputes  as  Dartmouth  and  Cornell  just  now  set- 
tled theirs,  by  peacefully  establishing  the  facts  of  truth  and 
justice  and  cheerfully  accepting  the  significance  of  them. 
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of  some  cherished  illusion,  some  hard  won  code  that  once 
gave  comfort.  The  half-creeds  are  blunted  by  doubt;  the 
questions  we  covered  up  with  laughter  rise  in  the  night;  the 
solace  of  the  day's  work  that  we  judged  useful  fails  us.  The 
retreat  can  be  traced:  we  lost  faith  in  bare  facts  because  of 
false  news;  the  causes  of  events  seem  obscure  and  uncon- 
trollable— why  did  France  fall?  and  thus  comes  a  stark  fatal- 
ism; the  programs  of  progress  for  which  we  labored  are  post- 
poned to  the  long  future.  The  shadow  falls  across  the  every- 
day faiths  by  which  we  have  lived,  even  democracy  for  which 
we  are  ready  to  die  ...  but  what  is  democracy?  The  final 
resolution  is  to  struggle  against  evil.  But  the  spirit  must  have 
armor.  Men  turn  again  to  philosophy  and  religion.  Religion 
is  not  the  gift  of  books,  but  the  consolations  of  philosophy 
can  be  found  therein. 

Of  those  manifold  consolations,  one  is  the  understanding 
that  what  is  happening  to  us  has  happened  before.  To  be 
aware  of  what  is  happening,  to  perceive  a  kind  of  pattern, 
lessens  the  terror  before  a  blind  chaos  that  seemingly  threat- 
ens to  dissolve  human  society  altogether.  It  is  bitter  comfort 
to  recall  that  men  have  suffered  like  this  before,  to  know  that 
we  have  not  learned  to  avert  such  sufferings,  but  courage  re- 
vives with  the  recognition  that  we  do  not  face  hitherto  un- 
known evils  so  omnipotent  and  malevolent  that  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  mastering  them.  Mankind  has  survived  great 
scourges.  The  sun  of  truth  and  love  is  eclipsed,  but  not  de- 
stroyed, and  its  warmth  is  still  at  work,  in  secret  ways.  The 
Stoics  had  such  moral  faith  though  not,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
said,  "lighted  up  by  religion." 

How  timely  then  is  this  one  volume  of  the  extant  works  of 
the  Stoics,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  the  Epicu- 
reans, Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  We  shall  not  read  their  works 
entire,  but  turn  the  pages  to  find  courage  on  our  present  dark 
occasions.  The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  have  ever 
been  a  handbook  of  wise  conduct;  the  other  philosophers,  less 
familiar,  offer  a  like  strength.  It  serves  our  need  to  con- 
template death  with  their  lofty  serenity,  to  perceive  that  the 
nature  of  things  is  not  less  mysterious  for  Einstein  than  for 
Lucretius  in  De  Rerum  Natura,  that  the  resources  of  the  spirit 
that  armored  Epictetus  and  Aurelius  are  still  open  to  our 
seeking.  True,  the  Epicureans  were  concerned  with  man  in 
nature,  not  politics;  but  the  Stoics  dwelt  on  the  virtue  in  each 
person,  and  so  contributed  to  the  idea  of  democracy.  On  the 
value  of  each  man's  spirit,  all  based  their  hope — as  we  must 
today.  But  the  philosopher  best  speaks  for  himself: 

Epictetus  in  the  "Discourse  on  How  One  Should  Behave 
Toward  Tyrants":  "I  will  show  you  that  I  am  master.  .  .  . 
But  how  can  you?  Zeus  gave  me  my  freedom.  Or  do  you 
think  that  he  was  likely  to  let  his  own  son  be  enslaved?  You 
are  master  of  my  dead  body,  take  it."  Lucretius:  "You  may 
be  sure  we  have  nothing  to  fear  after  death."  Epicurus:  "A 
man  cannot  dispel  his  fear  about  the  most  important  matters 
if  he  does  not  know  what  is  the  nature  of  the  universe." 
Marcus  Aurelius:  "Whatever  happens  to  every  man,  this  is 


for  the  interest  of  the  universal.  .  .  .  But  further  whatever 
is  profitable  to  any  man  is  profitable  also  to  other  men." 

All  philosophy  bestows  a  great  benefaction — freedom  in 
time.  It  teaches  patience  and  hope.  We  moderns  thought 
we  had  telescoped  time;  the  glory  of  the  future  was  only  to- 
morrow away.  Now  we  say  in  despair:  "To  conquer  these 
evils  may  take  years,  a  century.  I  shall  be  dead  before  dignity 
and  peace  are  restored  to  life,  and  even  my  children  shall 
never  know  them."  That  may  be  true,  for  these  evils  have 
been  stored  up  over  generations.  But  will  despair  shorten 
their  span?  We  may  borrow  patience  from  science,  for  it  is 
familiar  with  long  times  and  slow  change,  even  in  human  life 
as  well  as  in  geologic  ages.  Or  draw  warmer  comfort  from 
the  Christian  philosopher,  Jacques  Maritain:  "The  hope  of 
men  in  the  terrestial  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  reason,  is 
the  only  one  to  safeguard,  for  tomorrow  or  the  day  after, 
either  as  a  favorable  solution  of  the  present  crisis,  or  as  a 
dawn  after  a  long  night."  He  is  not  uncertain  of  the  dawn 
and  his  faith  teaches  patience. 

MARITAIN  is  A  PHILOSOPHER  FOR  OUR  TIMES.  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  he  seeks  to  interpret  our  confu- 
sions, and  chart  a  course.  His  wisdom  is  not  for  the  indolent, 
but  the  heart  of  his  message  is  beautiful  in  clarity.  It  is  es- 
tablished on  the  divine  worth  of  each  person,  descended  ver- 
tically from  the  transcendent  love  of  God,  and  not  on  the 
individual  at  the  temporal  level  who  is  bound  to  seek  earthly 
ends.  This  concern  for  the  individual  leads  to  the  false 
anthropocentric  humanism,  and  the  anarchic  democracy  of  the 
individual  unit.  With  this  concept  he  exposes  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Marxist  dialectical  materialism,  and  the  creeds 
with  merely  biological  sanctions,  or  the  religion  of  racism.  He 
thus  examines  the  Freudian  psychology,  deciphering  its  ele- 
ment of  value,  and  also  that  form  of  liberalism  that  while  it 
has  worked  for  noble  ends,  is  incomplete  because  it  does  not 
recognize  the  transcendent  dependence  of  the  true  person. 
His  critique  may  give  many  a  liberal  of  today  reason  for 
thought. 

The  true  humanism  is  religious,  and  integral,  a  marriage  of 
the  person,  unique  and  inviolable,  with  the  divine.  The  indi- 
vidual is  what  you  see  in  a  man,  the  person  is  what  you 
love  in  a  man.  The  democracy  of  persons  would  labor  for  a 
rich  and  lovely  community,  here  and  now;  and  for  the  masses, 
not  the  elite,  but  not  in  a  collectivist  economy.  Maritain  fore- 
sees a  "personalistic  economy"  that  would  join  God  and  man 
in  a  new  order  of  values.  This  is  the  coming  revolution. 
Such  true  humanism  may  be  deferred,  but  will  come  inevi- 
tably through  the  creative  forces  of  history.  This  central  faith 
is  a  weapon  that  cuts  at  the  roots  of  the  evils  we  face.  The 
modes  of  society  we  shall  enjoy  are  not  defined.  But  with  such 
a  tool  Maritain  arrives  at  many  a  wise  and  pertinent  observa- 
tion on  practical  politics:  on  the  origins  of  power  and  author- 
ity, on  the  dangers  of  voting  as  an  abstract  atom,  geographic- 
ally; even  on  the  nature  of  British  democracy.  "It  is  a  singu- 
lar combination  of  an  aristocracy,  whose  hierarchies  satisfy 
the  people's  pride  and  whose  activity  serves  it,  and  of  a  plutoc- 
racy whose  appetites  have  coincided  for  a  long  time  with  the 
national  interest."  You  see  how  contemporary  and  how 
useful  is  the  consideration  of  politics  by  a  schoolman. 

"TWICE-A-YEAR"  WAS  CONCEIVED  BY  ITS  EDITOR  AS  A  FORUM  FOR 
every  kind  of  view  on  the  problems  that  troubled  her  and 
young  people  around  her.  She  wished  to  call  it  Values,  but 
did  not,  probably  because  of  her  faith  that  people  need  to 
discover  their  own  values.  So  she  opened  its  pages  to  the 
best  of  the  known  and  the  said,  on  literature,  art,  liberty,  war, 
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and  peace.  Her  search  for  truth  asked  only  for  a  like  honest 
independence  of  spirit,  whether  from  mystic,  rebel,  libertar- 
ian, pacifist,  or  militant.  The  first  value  here,  too,  has  been 
the  worth  of  the  person  and  his  testimony,  especially  if  that 
testimony  has  been  confirmed  by  act.  The  practice  of  free- 
dom is  recorded  here  in  the  fables  by  Steiglitz,  the  diary  on 
the  struggle  for  birth  control  by  Margaret  Sanger,  the  civil 
liberty  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  meaning  of  the 
Bertrand  Russell  case  by  Horace  Kallen,  the  records  of  lib- 
erty, pro  and  con,  in  Russia  and  India.  No  like  defiance  of 
all  totalitarianism  exists,  I  think,  elsewhere. 

The  poetry  and  art  have  reflected  a  personal  taste;  not 
every  reader  will  be  delighted  by  every  offering.  But  to  bring 
us  poems  by  young  people,  ballets  by  the  buoyant  Saroyan, 
the  rare  gifts  of  Rilke,  meditations  on  music  by  Harris  and 
Copland  and  Bloch,  the  work  of  Franz  Kafka,  things  often 
not  otherwise  accessible,  has  been  a  kind  of  brave  deed  in 
these  days,  proof  that  man  can  be  civilized.  The  magazine 
has  not  been  time-bound  (this  number  is  in  part  for  next 
year)  so  the  editor  has  provided  her  age-mates  with  revalua- 
tions of  the  past.  Max  Lerner  appraises  Randolph  Bourne; 
there  are  essays  on  Balzac,  Dostoievsky,  even  one  by  De 
Sanctis  on  Dante.  And  the  present  crisis  is  the  motif  for 
Louis  Sullivan's  challenge  to  democracy,  and  interpretations 
of  politics  by  Ascoli  and  Borgese.  In  short,  here  are  bold 
adventures  of  the  spirit,  philosophy  at  work,  affirmations  of 
beauty,  true  humanism.  We  hope  Dorothy  Norman's  intima- 
tion that  "Twice-a-Year"  will  not  come  to  us  again  is  some- 
how denied. 

We  can  find  consolations.  These  testimonies  of  patient 
courage,  of  the  virtue  of  discipline,  and  of  the  power  of  truth 
and  beauty  sum  up  to  one  common  testimony.  Man  is  a 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  does  not  die. 

The  Fifth  Column 

WITCH    HUNT — T«E    TECHNIQUE    AND    PROFITS    OF    RED    BAITING,    by 
George  Seldes.     Modern  Age.     300  pp.     Price  $2.75. 

THE    TROJAN    HORSE    IN    AMERICA— A    Report    to    the    Nation,    by 
Martin  Dies.     Dodd,  Mead.     366  pp.     Price  $2.50. 

FIFTH  COLUMN  IN  AMERICA,  by  Harold  Lavine.     Doubleday,   Doran. 
240  pp.     Price   $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THE  "WITCH  HUNT,"  BY  GEORGE  SELDES,  EXPLAINS  THE 
technique  of  red  baiting  and  tells  us  that  "chasing  reds"  is  a 
booming  business  all  over  the  world.  The  author  accuses  in- 
fluential business  men  in  this  country  of  having  financed  Hit- 
ler; and  then  presents  the  reader  with  a  list  .of  influential 
Americans,  most  of  them  business  executives,  who  contribute 
money  to  such  fascist  organizations  as  the  Crusaders,  Senti- 
nels of  .the  Republic,  American  Liberty  League,  Southern 
Committee  to  Uphold  the  Constitution,  Minute  Men  and 
Women  of  Today,  New  York  State  Economic  Council,  and 
other  well  known  fascist  organizations,  in  an  effort  to  crush 
unionism  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seldes  accuses  the  law  enforcement  and  investigating 
agencies  of  the  government,  especially  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  Dies  committee,  of  being  insincere 
in  investigating  and  indicting  fascists  in  this  country  thus 
aiding  the  advance  of  fascism  in  America. 

This  book,  which  contains  many  true  statements,  loses, 
unfortunately,  through  the  constant  effort  of  the  author  to 
whitewash  the  activities  of  the  Communist  party,  and  his 
accusation  that  all  forces  opposed  to  communism  must  be 
fascist,  thereby  starting  a  witch  hunt  of  his  own. 

"The  Trojan  Horse  in  America,"  by  Congressman  Martin 
Dies,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  to  Investigate  Un- 
American  Activities,  is  more  than  just  another  book  on  the 
Fifth  Column.  It  is  an  important  document  which  gives  every 
American  citizen  who  wants  to  learn,  an  authentic  picture 
of  the  propagandistic  and  organizational  methods  of  sub- 
versive groups  in  the  United  States. 


Supplied  with  documentary  evidence,  Congressman  Dies 
is  in  a  position  to  spotlight  the  strings  leading  from  the 
Communist  party,  as  well  as  various  alien  and  native  fascist 
groups  in  the  United  States,  to  Moscow,  Berlin,  and  Rome; 
and  he  unmasks  the  activities  of  front  organizations,  no 
matter  how  convincing  their  various  titles,  all  united  in  the 
attempt  to  undermine  the  democratic  system  of  this  country 
in  preparation  for  communist  or  fascist  chaos. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  Congressman  Dies  blames  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  party  for  the  fall  of  France,  and 
contends  that,  under  one  cover  or  another,  agents  of  the 
Communist  party  have  deeply  penetrated  vital  institutions 
of  this  nation.  The  author  demands  that  a  more  vigorous 
attitude  be  taken  by  the  United  States  government,  espe- 
cially by  the  Department  of  Justice,  that  all  organizations  in 
this  country,  shown  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  to  be  linked  to  the  totalitarian  regimes,  be 
outlawed. 

It  is  regrettable  that  while  some  300  pages  are  devoted  to 
communistic  activities  in  this  country,  only  some  62  pages 
deal  with  the  activities  of  Nazi  and  fascist  groups.  The 
reader  must  feel  that  at  this  time  it  would  be  rewarding 
if  Mr.  Dies,  who  doubtless  combats  communism  and  fascism 
with  equal  zeal,  were  to  add  his  recent  findings  on  Nazi  and 
fascist  activities  to  "The  Trojan  Horse  in  America." 

Harold  Lavine,  in  his  book  "Fifth  Column  in  America," 
gives  a  description  of  almost  every  one  of  the  democracy- 
hating  groups  in  the  United  States  and  offers  the  reader  a 
highly  interesting  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  the  would-be 
dictators  of  the  United  States  and  their  helpers. 

Although  the  author  writes  in  a  style  spiced  with  healthy- 
humor,  he  reminds  us  that  Hitler  too  was  once  a  laughing 
matter  and  blames  the  victory  of  totalitarianism  and  especially 
the  fall  of  France  and  Norway  not  so  much  on  the  espionage 
and  sabotage  conducted  by  the  German  Secret  Service  as  on 
the  faithlessness  in  democracy  of  the  native  population,  calling 
forth  disintegration  from  within. 

Mr.  Lavine,  who  is  the  editorial  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Propaganda  Analysis,  seems  to  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  deeper  lying  problems  of  the  Fifth  Column  dan- 
ger than  a  good  many  other  Fifth  Column  writers.  His 
compact  explanation  of  the  strategy  of  psychological  terror  is 
clear  enough  to  be  understood  by  every  American,  regardless 
of  his  political  education.  The  "Fifth  Column  in  America" 
is  a  book  no  American  should  miss. 
New  Yor^  WERNER  GUTTMANN 

Laski  As  a  Prophet 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE?  by  Harold  J.  Laski.  Viking.  192  pp. 
Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    IMPORTANT    LITTLE    VOLUME    IN    LESS    THAN    TWO    HUNDRED 

succinctly  written  pages  attempts  to  come  to  grips  with  some 
of  the  most  far-reaching  issues  of  the  present  war.  Laski  does 
not  forget  the  bitter  negation  of  the  World  War  fought  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  knows  full  well  that 
the  peace  which  must  some  day  return  to  the  world  must  be 
given  a  positive  content  lest  we  shall  once  more  have  a  peace 
that  is  no  peace.  Laski,  like  many  other  writers  of  the  left, 
has  come  to  realize  that  today  the  British  are  fighting  fascism 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy  but  that  those  words 
can  no  longer  remain  mere  shibboleths.  Who  are  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  and  democracy  for  which  the  British  are  now 
fighting?  Is  it  to  be  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  or  only 
some  of  them?  Laski  would  have  Great  Britain— and  Europe 
and  India  and  doubtless  the  rest  of  the  world — transformed 
through  the  fires  of  war  into  a  more  equal  and  just  society, 
"a  transformation  big  enough  in  range  and  depth  to  make 
it  evident  that  the  partnership  between  privilege  and  the 
masses  is  of  a  permanent  character." 

Laski  is  not  alone  in  realizing  that  whatever  the  future  or- 
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ganization  of  society,  it  cannot  be  modelled  upon  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  organization,  and  that  there  must  no 
longer  be  great  armies  of  unemployed,  or  slums,  or  lack  of 
opportunities  for  the  fullest  developments  of  life.  The  tragedy 
is  that  what  we  need  is  not  only  this  realization  but  a  series 
of  blueprints  as  to  how  the  transformation  can  be  accom- 
plished. Any  plans  and  attempts  so  far  made  have  done  little 
toward  showing  the  world  how  such  aims  are  to  be  realized. 
Generalizations  are  not  enough,  for  the  actualities  of  a  great 
program  of  social  reconstruction  are  of  the  essence.  Laski  be- 
lieves that  machinery  is  far  less  important  than  the  basis  upon 
which  it  rests;  and  therefore  he  does  not  propose  to  draw  up 
a  bill  of  particulars,  which,  as  he  says,  would  require  a 
separate  treatise  for  their  validation.  It  is  just  that  treatise  — 
or  rather  many  treatises  —  which  we  need.  To  say  that  the 
price  of  this  war  is  the  making  of  a  more  just  society  by 
ending  those  vested  interests  which  subordinate  the  recon- 
struction to  the  profit  motive,  is  to  indulge  in  oversimplifica- 
tion to  a  great  degree.  The  great  question  confronting  us  is 
how,  how,  how? 

The  volume  contains  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  meaning 
and  essence  of  fascism,  together  with  an  important  discus- 
sion of  India.  The  whole  book  is  written  with  that  clarity 
and  brilliance  for  which  the  author  is  already  famous.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  turn  his  great  talents  to  the  great 
tasks  ahead,  of  helping  to  provide  some  of  the  blueprints  in- 
stead of  the  generalizations  for  the  society  which  will  emerge 
when  at  long  last  the  world  of  blackouts  has  gone. 
Barnard  College  JANE  pERRY  CLARK 

For  a  Planned  Society 

>y    LuCy    S"rasrue    Mitche".    Elean°r 
lan-  335  PP-  ™<*  *3-50-  Postpaid  by 

USING    THREE    OF    THE    GREAT    NATURAL    RESOURCES  -  SOIL,    COAL, 

and  oil  —  to  frame  its  story,  and  discussing  them  in  terms  of 
human  needs  and  maladjustments,  this  book  is  basically  a 
plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  planned  society.  It  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  main  section  for  each  resource.  Each  section 
in  turn  is  divided  into  three  parts:  First,  a  dramatic  picture 
of  human  ills  and  social  unbalances  related  to  the  use  of  the 
resource;  second,  an  historical  account  of  developments  which 
have  led  to  these  unbalances,  with  a  brief  survey  of  gov- 
ernment programs  designed  for  their  correction;  and  third,  a 
discussion  of  the  resource  in  terms  of  geological  history,  ex- 
tent, and  rate  of  physical  depletion.  Numerous  and  excel- 
lent charts,  drawings,  and  photographs,  obtained  or  adapted 
from  government  and  private  sources,  are  used  throughout 
the  text. 

Because  it  dramatizes  in  terms  of  everyday  experience  the 
importance  of  our  natural  resources,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  welfare  of  farmers,  laborers,  and  consumers,  "My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  conservation  and  planning.  It  shows  forcefully 
how  the  unplanned,  unregulated  exploitation  of  resources  by 
private  enterprise  has  resulted  in  widespread  tenancy  and 
rural  poverty,  unemployment,  absentee  ownership,  low  wages, 
suppression  of  civil  liberties,  wretched  housing,  gouging  of 
the  consumer,  and  many  of  the  other  troubles  which  beset 
our  way  of  life. 

To  this  reviewer,  the  most  interesting  section  is  the  first, 
which  deals  with  soil;  for  from  the  soil,  along  with  air  and 
water  and  sunlight,  springs  life,  and  the  food  and  energy 
which  maintain  our  civilization.  Destroy  all  soil,  and  the 
human  race  will  perish.  Thus,  appropriately,  the  book  takes 
soil  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  contemporary  and  historical 
survey  of  American  agriculture  and  its  problems.  And  then 
again  the  discussion  reverts  to  soil,  its  geological  history,  the 
omkioiu  rate  of  its  destruction  by  Man,  the  technical  pos- 
sibilities for  its  protection  and  development,  and  the  na- 
tional interest  in  its  conservation. 


The  weakest  part  of  the  section  on  soil  is  the  discussion  of 
the  agricultural  program  of  the  New  Deal.  For  example,  no 
mention  is  made  of  that  landmark  in  the  history  of  conserva- 
tion, the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935,  which  created  the 
framework  around  which  has  been  built  so  much  of  the 
integrated  conservation  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Neither  is  there  any  discussion  of  the  rise  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts,  under  laws  passed  by  thirty-eight 
states  providing  democratic  machinery  for  creating  and  en- 
forcing regulations  on  the  use  of  land  so  essential  if  perma- 
nent conservation  and  permanent  agriculture  is  to  be  achieved; 
nor  of  the  county  planning  programs  which  are  furnishing 
comprehensive  plans  democratically  prepared  by  farmers 
themselves,  which  will  guide  both  public  and  private  efforts 
in  each  local  area. 

A  final  chapter  summarizes  the  authors'  conclusions  and 
recommend?  that  America,  through  the  planning  process, 
should  work  towards  such  objectives  as  the  restoration  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  public  ownership  of  our 
coal  industry,  planned  production  by  the  major  basic  indus- 
tries, minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  public  control 
of  price,  wage  and  investment  policies,  collective  bargaining, 
extended  social  security  legislation,  consumer  organization 
and  protection,  and  civil  liberties  for  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  literary  qualities  of  "My  Country  'Tis 
of  Thee"  do  not  live  up  to  the  sociological,  scientific,  and 
economic  content.  The  style  is  flat  and  often  redundant, 
rhetorical  questions  are  superabundant.  Nor  is  the  scheme 
of  organization  too  fortunate,  with  the  discussion  of  the  na- 
ture of  each  resource  following  rather  than  preceding  all 
discussion  of  maladjustments  arising  from  unplanned  use.  In 
spite  of  these  handicaps,  however,  the  book  should  prove 
effective  in  developing  a  wider  understanding  of  the  need 
for  democratic  planning  in  relation  to  the  use  of  our  na- 
tural resources,  and  the  economic  organization  of  society. 
Alexandria,  Va.  CHARLES  W.  COLLIER 

Labor  Leader's  Credo 

LABOR   AND    DEMOCRACY,    by   William   Green.     Princeton    University 
Press.     194  pp.     Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IN  A  SINGLE  VOLUME  OF    194   PAGES  MR.  GREEN  SETS   FORTH  THE 

philosophy  of  American   labor  as   it   has   been   shaped  and 
directed  under  his  leadership. 

One  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the  book,  which 
has  a  particular  bearing  today,  is  that  on  "The  Union  and 
War  Labor  Policies."  Mr.  Green  emphasizes  the  change  in 
the  point  of  view  which  took  place  in  the  labor  movement 
at  the  time  of  the  World  War  and  the  responsibilities  which 
the  unions  undertook  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  this 
country  would  enter  the  war.  Collective  bargaining  rights 
woti  for  labor  during  the  period  of  the  World  War  were 
continued  in  some  industries,  he  reminds  us,  but  were  lost 
in  others,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  open  shop  drive 
under  the  so-called  "American  plan." 

But  perhaps  of  the  greatest  interest  for  a  student  of  labor 
history  is  Mr.  Green's  own  analysis  of  the  split  between  the 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  CIO.  From  the  start,  he  empha- 
sizes, it  was  "the  objective  of  the  CIO  to  overrule  the  major- 
ity will  of  labor  and  to  substitute  minority  rule.  Its  purpose 
was  to  set  up  an  organization  within  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  force  acceptance  of  the  minority  view  and 
to  impose  the  will  of  the  minority  on  all."  Fundamentally, 
"the  problem  which  this  issue  has  presented  to  labor  is  whether 
or  not  the  workers  of  the  nation  have  the  intelligence,  the 
courage,  and  the  tolerance  to  meet  through  their  chosen 
representatives,  resolve  their  differences,  and  get  out  on  the 
field  of  economic  battle  to  fight  for  the  policies  laid  down 
by  the  majority  will." 

In  his  concluding  chapter  on  "The  Future  of  Democracy," 
Mr.  Green  lays  down  five  principles  which  he  asserts  labor 
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must  hold  to,  to  insure  its  democratic  stewardship.  They  are 
in  brief:  (1)  the  right  of  representation  in  order  to  insure 
a  voice  in  the  determination  of  decisions  affecting  our  welfare; 
(2)  employer-employe  or  work  relations  defined  in  a  work 
contract  and  machinery  for  adjusting  differences  arising 
under  the  contract;  (3)  functional  elements  in  an  industry 
— finance,  management,  sales  to  consumers — to  be  related; 
(4)  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  sureness  with  which 
it  accords  justice  to  all  its  people;  and  (5)  democracy  must 
not  use  the  controls  of  dictators  to  mold  public  opinion  and 
action. 
New  Yor{  SPENCER  MILLER,  JR. 

Union  Quarrels  and  Public  Policy 

RIVAL  UNIONISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Walter  Galenson. 
American  Council  on  Public  Affairs  1940.  317  pp.  Price  $3.25  cloth, 
$2.50  paper,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

EVERYONE  AND  HIS  AUNT  HAVE  BEEN  AMPLY  APPRISED  DURING 
the  last  five  years  of  the  existence  of  inter-union  conflicts. 
Ask  your  next  door  neighbor  what  he  thinks  of  the  unions. 
His  Main  Street  may  be  in  Walla  Walla  or  Skaneateles. 
But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  say  that  the  unions  are 
always  fighting  each  other.  And  he  will  conclude,  somewhat 
vaguely  perhaps,  that  the  Wagner  act  had  better  be  amended 
or  repealed.  That  the  neighbor  will  be,  in  Mill's  classic 
phrase,  "unprejudiced  by  any  knowledge  of  the  facts"  will  not 
impair  the  vigor  of  his  convictions. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Galenson's  book,  which  offers  "knowledge 
of  the  facts,"  will  not  be  widely  read.  I  wish  that  it  might 
be.  On  a  serious  public  question — rival  unionism — it  is  quiet, 
thorough,  well-documented,  and  honest.  It  provides  histori- 
cal setting  and  contemporary  frame  of  reference.  Using  prin- 
cipally the  decisions  of  New  York  State  courts,  the  author 
analyzes  judiciary  intervention  in  these  inter-union  conflicts 
and  weighs  the  alternative  admonition  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals that  courts  should  exercise  great  self-restraint.  He  goes 
on  to  discuss  in  detail  the  policies  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  their  state  equivalents.  Picketing,  closed 
shop  contracts,  company  unionism,  representation,  appropriate 
bargaining  unit,  rights  of  minority,  rights  of  employer — 
these  and  other  aspects  of  a  multiple  problem  are  dealt  with 
in  scholarly  fashion.  The  abundance  of  material  which  the 
author  has  examined  is  a  tribute  to  his  patience  and  skill. 
His  conclusions  evidence  his  fairness.  The  book  remembers 
the  work  of  Commons,  Witte,  Lorwin,  Frankfurter,  and 
Green,  and  carries  on  in  that  tradition. 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  J.  RAYMOND  WALSH 

Missed  Opportunities 

FREEDOM'S  BATTLE,  by  J.  Alvarez  Del  Vayo.  Knopf.  381  pp.  Price  $3. 

THE  QUEST,  by  William  E.  Rappard.  Harvard  University  Press.  516 
pp.  Price  $4. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
THE     LAST     FOREIGN     MINISTER     OF     THE     REPUBLIC     OF     SPAIN 

has  written  a  truly  fascinating  book:  the  story  of  the  battle 
of  Spain  for  freedom,  but  also,  without  these  nations  know- 
ing it  then,  for  liberty  and  democracy  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  Americas.  The  author  is,  of  course,  a 
partisan  in  that  struggle,  but  the  history  is  told  with  an 
astonishing  objectivity,  clear-sightedness,  and  lack  of  bitter- 
ness. The  struggle  in  Spain  decided  not  only  the  future 
of  that  country,  it  was  the  decisive  beginning  of  the  second 
World  War,  which  aims  at  the  control  of  France,  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  of  the  two  Americas  by  National 
Socialist  Germany  and  its  totalitarian  vassals.  The  democ- 
racies refused  then  to  understand  the  implications  of  fascism 
and  of  its  strategic  conquests;  they  were  unwilling  to  go 
to  war  or  even  to  risk  a  war  and  to  send  their  young  men 
to  die  on  foreign  soil.  Among  them,  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  resolution  pre- 


vailed not  to  face  the  real  issues  and  to  hope  for  the  best. 
This  best,  however,  did  not  turn  up;  and  the  democracies 
were  forced,  a  few  years  later,  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
their  own  inaction  and  of  their  reluctance  to  face  danger 
squarely  and  courageously,  when  the  advantages  were  still 
on  their  side. 

That  this  attitude  was  in  no  way  confined  to  the  issue 
of  Spain,  but  dominated  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
democracies,  especially  of  the  United  States,  during  the  twenty 
years  between  the  two  world  wars,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
scholarly  but  very  readable  book  by  Professor  Rappard.  It 
is  a  melancholy  story  of  shirking  of  responsibilities  and  of 
bungling  which  he  unfolds  before  us,  of  opportunities  missed 
because  of  lack  of  courage,  foresight,  and  cooperation,  of 
egotism  and  pettiness.  Professor  Rappard  writes  in  a  cautious 
and  careful  way,  guided  by  strictest  objectivity.  More  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  his  important  analysis  ends  in  the 
convincing  proof  that  at  the  root  of  our  troubles  were  the 
two  false  concepts  of  neutrality  and  isolation,  which  brought 
upon  many  peoples  the  predicament  of  war  and  the  loss 
of  liberty. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

The  U.  S.  A.  After  Moscow 

MY    NATIVE    LAND,   by    Anna   Louise    Strong.     Viking    Press.     299   pp. 
Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG  HAS  LONG  BEEN  KNOWN  TO  AMERICAN 
audiences  in  her  roles  as  social  worker,  labor  editor,  in- 
terpreter of  Russia  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  recent  years  par- 
ticularly, as  a  propagandist  for  the  official  Soviet  view.  Mar- 
ried to  a  Russian  communist  official,  and  working  most  of 
the  past  twenty  years  in  the  Soviet  Union,  she  naturally  re- 
lates her  year's  automobile  tour  of  the  American  scene  with 
strong  partisanship  for  labor  and  the  left.  Her  political  com- 
mitments make  inevitable  her  conclusion  that  the  hope  of 
American  democracy  and  the  triumph  of  the  common  peo- 
ple lies  in  the  movements  represented  by  the  Workers'  Al- 
liance, the  CIO,  the  National  Negro  Congress,  and  the  Youth 
Congress. 

Miss  Strong  does  not  mention  the  Communist  party 
throughout  the  book,  nor  does  she  draw  parallels  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  but  she  pins  her  faith  only  on  the  movements 
most  vigorously  supported  by  the  Communist  party.  She 
never  departs  from  an  acceptable  "party  line"  interpretation 
of  the  American  scene. 

But  this  is  not  to  detract  her  analysis.  It  is  only  to 
characterize  its  revolutionary  implications,  and  to  give  setting 
to  her  pretty  well  predetermined  judgments.  Yet,  political 
as  they  are  in  a  larger  sense,  Miss  Strong's  human  interests 
and  her  passionate  faith  in  a  socialist  commonwealth  rise  above 
mere  partisanship.  All  her  writing  and  lecturing,  even  as  an 
apologist  for  the  Soviet  dictatorship,  has  been  colored  by 
vision,  warmed  by  sympathetic  understanding  of  just  plain 
folks,  and  made  intense  by  her  instinct  for  dramatic  con- 
flict. 

The  evidence  she  amasses  as  an  expanded  travel  journal 
is  compelling.  The  reader  follows  her  in  a  borrowed  automo- 
bile from  Los  Angeles  through  central  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  through  a  searching  study  of  the  social 
effects  of  the  New  Deal  and  progressive  forces  on  a  single 
county;  on  to  a  study  of  California  politics  from  the  reform- 
ers' viewpoint;  on  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  through  to  Min- 
neapolis and  the  scene  of  its  labor  and  political  ferment; 
to  a  case  study  of  automobile  strikes  in  Flint,  Mich.;  south 
to  the  TVA;  to  an  impressive  gathering  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare;  and  back  again  in  retro- 
spect all  through  American  history  to  check  up  the  present 
against  historical  tendencies. 

Miss  Strong  winds  up  with  the  question  she  raised  in  the 
beginning,  "Who  shall  command,  the  American  people  or 
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the  profiteers?"  She  has  answered  it  only  with  her  own  faith. 
As  a  picture  of  struggle  against  the  wreckage,  misery,  and 
confusion  of  capitalism,  Miss  Strong  has  done  a  vivid  job. 
She  is  personal  enough  to  be  always  interesting,  and  she  is 
an  excellent  reporter.  One  could  only  wish  that  so  personal 
a  book  might  add  political  candor,  by  which  to  season  her 
judgments  and  -her  selection  of  material. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 


GROWING  PAINS  OF  DEFENSE 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


local  community  will  not  derive  tax  benefits  from  it. 

For  the  construction  job  the  Dupont  company  brought  in 
its  own  key  men  and  trained  foremen,  perhaps  300  in  all. 
The  expectation  of  the  public  employment  services  to  swing 
the  rest  of  the  placements  was  not  realized  even  though  the 
radius  of  employment  was  extended  from  forty  to  sixty  miles. 
One  reason  for  this  was  the  doubling  of  the  size  of  the  plant 
which  upset  previous  calculations.  In  November,  carpenters 
were  the  bottleneck  and  the  company  was  advertising  for 
them  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
what  proportion  of  men  taken  on  had  been  referred  by  the 
state  offices  or  had  applied  directly  at  the  plant's  hiring  gate. 
Fifty-fifty  was  the  usual  guess.  The  Charlestown  office  of  the 
Indiana  Employment  Service  says  it  is  geared  to  handle  150 
interviews  a  day  and  in  mid-November  was  handling  about 
eighty.  But  this  office  can  do  little  more  than  sift  out  appli- 
cants for  age,  citizenship,  and  general  fitness  for  available 
jobs. 

The  real  test  of  placement  comes  in  the  rigid  physical  ex- 
amination to  which  every  man  is  subjected  before  he  goes  on 
the  company  payroll.  Eight  doctors  are  engaged  full  time  on 
physical  examination.  A  plus  Wassermann  test,  underweight, 
or  even  bad  teeth  bars  a  man  from  work.  All  men  hired  are 
fingerprinted,  and  continuing  employment  is  contingent  on 
reports  from  the  FBI  in  Washington.  Age  limits  for  hiring 
varied  with  who  told  the  story.  The  assistant  superintendent 
at  the  plant  said  there  was  no  limit  except  "not  under  eight- 
een." The  local  employment  office  said  that  the  limits  for 
men  with  construction  skills  were  from  twenty-eight  to  forty- 
five;  the  WPA,  that  its  calls  were  for  unskilled  workers  be- 
tween twenty-eight  and  thirty-five. 

The  employment  office  reports  that  about  50  percent  of  its 
referrals  are  turned  down  at  the  plant.  What  becomes  of 
them  no  one  knows.  Presumably  these  men  go  back  where 
they  came  from.  The  problem  of  stranded  people  is  not  in 
evidence.  The  Charlestown  township  trustee,  responsible  for 
relief,  has  had  no  calls  for  help.  He  had  one  family  on  relief 
when  the  goings-on  began  and  he  still  has  it.  The  trustee  of 
Jeffersonville  township  said  he  had  about  a  call  a  day  from 
people  with  no  money  to  get  on.  He  gives  them  50  cents  or 
so  for  gas  and  they  go  their  way.  Sixty-five  cases  have  dropped 
off  his  township  relief  rolls  since  construction  began. 

Applications  for  WPA  have  dropped  sharply  in  the  whole 
district,  and  the  active  rolls  have  been  pretty  well  drained  of 
men  who  meet  the  Dupont  requirements.  However,  there  are 
enough  who  do  not  do  so  to  keep  WPA  projects  going  and 
to  give  the  community  hope  for  new  ones,  such  as  badly 
needed  school  buildings. 

The  schools  of  Clark  County  already  are  beginning  to  feel 
pressure,  although  the  impression  prevails  that  most  of  the 
men  who  have  come  into  the  community  to  live  have  left 
their  families  behind.  Since  the  fall  term  opened,  enrollment 
has  increased  by  about  450,  not  counting  Jeffersonville,  the 
largest  town.  Most  of  the  children  have  transfers  from  other 
schools  and,  said  the  county  superintendent,  appear  well 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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A  new  and  radically  different 

BUDGET  CALENDAR 


Makes  Budgeting 
Easy  and  Simple 
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WOULDN'T  you 
like  to  help  in- 
troduce a  budget  plan 
that  really  makes 
budgeting  easy  and 
simple?  This  new  and 
radically  different 
plan  is  built  upon  a 
very  simple  discovery. 
Many  families  pros- 
per and  keep  solvent 
through  ups  and  downs,  but 
deny  that  they  use  a ' '  budget . ' ' 
How  do  they  do  it?  We  de- 
cided to  find  out.  The  answer 
is  simple.  They  do  plan,  if 
only  in  their  minds,  to  do 
three  things  with  the  next 
pay  check:  1.  Get  ready  to 
meet  large  occasional  ex- 
penses. 2.  Pay  their  debts  as 
quickly  as  possible.  3.  Live 
on  what  is  left.  We  translated 
that  way  of  managing  into 
the  simplest  of  budgets. 

All  agree  that  it  works 

Then  we  had  people  in  widely 
different  circumstances  try 
out  the  plan.  All  of  them— 
those  who  shun  arithmetic, 
as  well  as  those  who  like 
bookkeeping — agreed  that  it 
works.  Folks  who  had  always 
meant  to  keep  a  budget,  but 
had  never  got  around  to  it, 
saw  clearly  how  to  set  up  this 


plan,  and  went  at  it  in  earnest. 
The  booklet  contains  all 
the  work  sheets  needed:  A 
calendar  plan  for  meeting 
large  occasional  expenses,  a 
calendar  plan  for  paying 
debts,  and  "plan  for  spend- 
ing" sheets  for  every  pay  day 
in  the  year.  The  whole  idea 
of  the  plan  is  to  use  these 
charts  in  order  to  make  one's 
income  buy  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction possible.  Isn't  that, 
after  all,  the  real  purpose  of 
a  budget? 

Copy  sent  free 

Here  is  a  budget  plan  which 
we  believe  you  will  want  to 
recommend  to  families  who 
never  seem  able  to  keep  their 
expenses  within  their  income. 
The  Budget  Calendar  will  be 
sent  to  you  without  charge. 
You  are  invited  to  mail  the 
coupon  for  a  free  copy. 
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nourished  and  well  clothed  though  not  always  up  to  Indiana 
standards  as  to  grades.  A  new  school  has  just  been  opened  in 
a  church  in  Charlestown  and  a  new  teacher  added  at  Henry- 
ville,  ten  miles  away. 

The  one  effect  of  the  plant  construction  that  seems  to  be 
hitting  everyone  in  Clark  County  is  traffic.  Workers  are  driv- 
ing daily  as  many  as  sixty  miles  to  their  jobs,  and  the  narrow 
two-lane  roads  are  wholly  unequal  to  the  load.  The  parking 
field  at  the  plant  was  like  nothing  I'd  ever  seen  before.  The 
attendant,  who  said  that  the  cars  carried  license  plates  from 
twenty-seven  states,  advised  me  to  get  out  before  4:30  unless 
I  wanted  to  "fight  the  battle  of  the  bridge"  back  to  Louis- 
ville. Within  the  week  the  railroad  had  started  a  twelve-car 
shuttle  service  between  Louisville  and  Charlestown,  but  ex- 
cept for  this  no  one  seems  to  be  doing  much  about  traffic 
except  to  grumble  and  endure.  As  yet  no  serious  accidents 
have  occurred. 

NEXT  TO  TRAFFIC  IN  LOCAL  ANXIETIES  IS  HOUSING,  BUT  HERE,  AS 

in  Norfolk,  the  tendency  is  to  gather  roses  while  you  may  and 
not  be  left  with  the  thorns.  Every  habitable  shack  and  shed 
in  and  around  Charlestown  has  been  patched  up  and  rented 
for  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  Board  and  bed  bring  $9  or  $10  a 
week.  Houses  that  had  gone  begging  at  $10  or  $12  a  month 
have  been  snapped  up  at  $20  or  $30.  Trailer  salesmen  are 
doing  a  land-office  business.  Five  dollars  a  month  is  the  usual 
parking  fee  in  trailer  camps.  Water  is  carried  from  nearby 
pumps,  and  privies  are  "back  there  in  the  trees." 

The  whole  matter  of  permanent  housing  is  befogged  by 
uncertainty  as  to  the  plant's  operation.  Local  people  believe 
they  can  "worry  through"  the  construction  period.  The  Du- 
pont  company  under  its  contract  can  put  up  barracks  for 
construction  workers  if  the  army  authorities  ask  for  them, 
but  the  army  has  not  asked  and  probably  will  not,  unless 
severe  winter  road  conditions  or  another  increase  in  the 
construction  operation  forces  its  hand. 

Local  people  show  no  inclination  to  engage  in  building. 
Even  bemused  little  Charlestown  doesn't  want  to  be  a  "ghost 
city."  The  very-much-on-the-job  coordinator  of  the  Indiana 
Defense  Council  maintains- that  if  the  operating  force  of  the 
plant  does  not  exceed  9,000,  new  housing  will  not  be  re- 
quired with  the  possible  exception  of  a  hundred  FHA  fi- 
nanced units  in  Charlestown.  However,  he  admits  that  should 
the  operating  force  rise  to  anything  like  the  14,000  that  is 
possible,  some  4,000  units  would  be  necessary — not  in  Charles- 
town  but  scattered  through  various  towns  in  order,  in  the 
interest  of  safety,  to  avoid  concentration  of  families  near  the 
plant.  Since  the  county  and  the  towns  are  broke,  and  local 
capital  is  sparse  and  shy,  such  housing,  he  says,  will  be  up  to 
Washington. 

Sanitation  and  the  danger  of  epidemics  in  this  turned- 
upside-down  area  are  matters  of  grave  concern  to  state  and 
local  health  authorities.  At  the  plant,  strict  sanitary  regula- 
tions are  enforced.  Everything  inside  the  fence  is  company 
business  and  is  as  it  should  be.  What  happens  outside  the 
fence  is  the  business  of  the  community. 

Charlestown  has  a  water  system  of  sorts  supplying  the 
village  proper.  It  has  no  sewage  disposal  system  until  a  WPA 
project  is  completed  early  in  the  year.  This  project,  however, 
was  designed  to  serve  no  more  than  the  "normal"  population 
of  950.  Sanitary  handling  of  milk  is  by  voluntary  agreement. 
Food  handling  in  the  three  completely  swamped  little  res- 
taurants does  not  bear  inquiry.  The  state  health  officer  rec- 
ommended the  building  of  eight  sanitary  public  toilets  in 
the  town,  but  only  three  have  been  built.  There  is  no  public 
control  of  overcrowding  in  lodging  or  boarding  houses. 


Conditions  in  other  towns  are  said  to  be  sometimes  better, 
sometimes  worse.  But  in  every  instance  these  towns  are  up 
to  their  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  and  can  do  nothing 
to  improve  their  water  and  sewage  systems  without  help  from 
the  outside.  The  fear  that  haunts  the  health  officials  is  of  an 
outbreak  of  typhoid  or  smallpox — Indiana  has  no  compulsory 
vaccination  law — or  an  epidemic  this  winter  of  respiratory 
diseases.  The  plant  has  eight  doctors,  three  nurses,  several 
technicians,  and  a  hospital  inside  the  fence  which  is  the  last 
word  in  equipment.  Charlestown  has  three  doctors,  one  of 
them  practically  retired,  and  the  use  of  the  county  hospital 
at  Jeffersonville.  The  state  health  officer  hopes  soon  to  give 
the  town  a  nurse. 

The  danger  of  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases  is  not  a 
present  anxiety.  Charlestown  and  other  nearby  places  deal 
with  prostitution  by  the  simple  expedient  of  running  doubt- 
ful characters  out  of  town.  The  general  impression  is  that 
they  end  up  in  Louisville.  Local  people  apparently  haven't 
gotten  around  yet  to  thinking  of  the  possible  need  for  rec- 
reation activities.  Rural  counties  like  this  one  are  not  recrea- 
tion conscious.  Occasional  movies,  highschool  basketball, 
sandlot  baseball  and  football  in  their  seasons  give  Clark 
County  about  all  it  wants.  And  just  across  the  river  is  Louis- 
ville. ' 


III 

I  LEFT  CLARK  COUNTY  AS  i  HAD  LEFT  NORFOLK,  WITH  MY 
head  full  of  questions.  I  had  seen  abundant  evidence  of 
the  capacity  of  our  industrialists  and  of  our  military  to  exe- 
cute the  defense  measures  demanded  of  them.  But  all  that  is 
inside  the  fence.  And  I  had  been  circulating  outside  the  fence, 
where  people  live,  and  there,  I  felt,  was  a  lag  which,  if  not 
corrected,  would  become  a  drag  on  the  whole  program.  Peo- 
ple must  live  as  well  as  work.  I  had  seen  the  dour  lodging 
houses  of  Newport  News  where  workmen  doss  down  be- 
tween shifts;  the  Saturday  night  streets  of  Norfolk  where 
sailors  mill  around  with  no  welcome  but  in  the  honkytonks. 
I  had  seen  the  women  and  children  of  the  trailer  camps  of 
Charlestown;  the  "battle  of  the  bridge"  that  men  must  fight 
to  get  to  their  jobs.  And  I  could  not  escape  the  conviction 
that  in  the  mighty  national  effort  for  defense  something 
pretty  essential  is  being  neglected. 

I  knew  all  about  the  design,  blueprinted  in  Washington, 
for  federal,  state,  and  local  cooperation  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram; but  cling  as  I  would  to  faith  in  the  tender  buds  of 
local  leadership  that  I  had  observed,  I  was  far  from  confi- 
dent that  the  communities  had  the  initiative,  the  drive,  and 
the  resources  to  carry  any  large  share  of  responsibility.  Cer- 
tainly not  Clark  County. 

As  to  the  state's  share  in  the  partnership,  I  felt  a  little  more 
reassurance.  Both  Virginia  and  Indiana — along  with  various 
other  states — have  set  up  defense  councils  to  supply  the  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms  for  dealing  with  the  impact  of  the 
rapidly  moving  program  on  state  and  local  facilities.  But  the 
question  remains  how  concerned  the  states  will  be  with  the 
problems  of  people,  how  far  they  will  go  in  accepting  re- 
sponsibility and  in  demonstrating  that  state  government  is 
an  effective  and  responsive  instrument  in  preserving  and 
safeguarding  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  I  recalled  the  tragic 
early  depression  years  of  1930-33  when  the  states,  with  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  had  sidestepped  responsibility  for 
the  plight  of  their  people  and  had  waited  for  Uncle  Sam  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  Wonld  they  again,  I  asked  myself,  miss 
the  bus? 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment;  perhaps  some- 
where someone  is  taking  thought  for  the  host  of  dislocated 
people,  now  being  pushed  around  by  circumstance,  someone 
with  a  concern  for  what  is  happening  to  them  now,  and 
what  will  become  of  them  when  the  captains  and  the  kings 
depart. 
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To  start  with  voluntary  agreement  on  procedure  is  to 
come  closer  to  the  day  when  we  can  write  more  mature 
labor  statutes,  based  on  acceptance.  We  can  avoid  strikes 
if  we  will.  We  can  do  so  democratically,  thus  proving 
our  democracy  the  while  we  prepare  to  defend  it." 

The  plan  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the  NDAC  is  for  a 
staff  of  representatives  out  in  the  field,  who  will  report  on 
any  situation  which  seems  to  threaten  difficulties  in  the 
defense  program.  They  will  not  be  mediators,  but  ob- 
servers. For  actual  handling  of  labor  situations — in  the 
preventive  as  well  as  in  the  remedial  stage — NDAC  will 
continue  to  rely  on  the  conciliation  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  In  addition  to  this  arrangement, 
there  are  to  be  labor  relations  committees  in  some  of  the 
major  defense  industries.  The  Shipbuilding  Stabilization 
Committee  was  announced  last  month,  with  eleven  mem- 
bers representing  the  unions,  the  industry,  the  navy,  and 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  with  a  representative  of 
NDAC,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  industrial  engineer,  as  chair- 
man. The  committee  will  begin  its  work  with  "a  de- 
tailed investigation  of  wage  rates,  and  working  condi- 
tions." Its  findings  will  form  the  basis  for  "recommenda- 
tions to  the  NDAC  as  to  a  labor  program  that  can  best 
insure  the  most  efficient  construction  of  ships  vitally  need- 
ed for  national  defense."  A  similar  committee,  the  NDAC 
announces,  soon  will  be  set  up  for  the  aircraft  industry. 

But  necessary  as  are  mechanisms  of  conference,  media- 
tion, conciliation,  they  in  themselves  cannot  insure  in- 
dustrial peace.  Labor  fears  "a  war  economy,"  and  with 
good  reason,  for  many  workers  today  remember  the  run- 
away profits  and  the  soaring  living  costs  of  the  last  pre- 
paredness drive.  In  the  report  of  the  CIO  president  to  the 
Atlantic  City  convention,  these  fears  were  formulated 
thus:  "Unless  substantial  economic  offsets  are  provided 
to  prevent  this  nation  from  becoming  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  war  expenditures,  we  will  come  sooner  or  later 
to  the  dilemma  which  requires  either  war  or  depression." 
The  report,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention,  lays 
down  five  lines  along  which  "more  effective  and  persis- 
tent adjustment  is  essential":  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  all  income  which  goes  to  wages,  since  average  wages  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  1939  amounted  to  barely  half 
the  "minimum  standard  for  health  and  decency";  the 
protection  of  the  cost  of  living  by  "the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  and  reasonable  price  structure";  restriction  of  profits 
to  "a  reasonable  and  just  level";  an  overhauling  of  the 
nation's  tax  structure,  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  the 
collection  of  an  increasing  share  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
revenue  through  "taxes  on  consumer  products,"  rather 
than  through  income,  inheritance,  and  excess  profits  taxes, 
"based  on  ability  to  pay";  increased  purchasing  power  for 
the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  the  unemployed  through 
expansion  of  the  social  security  program. 

This  formulation  undoubtedly  would  be  accepted  by 
labor,  whatever  its  affiliation.  For  it  expresses  the  convic- 
tion which  underlies  the  workers'  insistence  on  wage  in- 
creases, on  a  responsible  share  in  administration,  on  limi- 
tation of  profits,  and  sound  administration  of  labor  law — 
the  conviction  that  this  is  the  time  to  extend  and  strength- 
en the  democracy  we  would  defend. 
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largely  concentrated  among  white  women  in  the  childbearing 
ages,  and  among  men  at  the  later  working  ages  of  life  and 
old  age. 

This  fact  reflects  what  has  been  known  for  a  long  time — 
that  tuberculosis  is  closely  associated  with  the  kind  of  work 
that  men  perform.  Certain  occupations  are  heavy  contribu- 
tors to  the  annual  toll  of  tuberculosis.  Recent  insurance 
experience  indicates  that  among  the  many  workers  who  are 
exposed  to  silica  dust,  such  as  stone  cutters,  metal  miners, 
tunnel  drillers,  and  so  on,  the  tuberculosis  mortality  rate  is 
from  six  to  more  than  ten  times  the  average  for  policyholders 
employed  in  nen-hazardous  occupations.  In  addition,  we 
find  that  the  disease  shows  very  high  mortality  rates  among 
the  large  group  of  unskilled  workers  irrespective  of  industry; 
in  other  words,  among  common  laborers  who  are  not  ex- 
posed to  any  particular  hazard,  except  that  incidental  to 
their  low  income. 


IT    IS    MY    MATURED    CONVICTION    THAT    WE     CAN,    WITHIN     THE 

next  twenty  years,  bring  tuberculosis  down  to  a  point  where 
it  will  be  a  minor  item  in  the  records  of  disability  and  death 
in  the  United  States.  This  heroic  achievement  will,  however, 
call  for  a  much  more  rounded  and  complete  campaign  than 
we  have  heretofore  launched,  with  increased  emphasis  on 
early  case  finding  and  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sana- 
torium graduate.  We  shall,  of  course,  have  to  increase 
measurably  our  personnel,  medical  and  social  service,  and 
train  these  people  more  adequately  for  their  respective  tasks. 
We  shall,  furthermore,  be  wise  to  direct  our  new  efforts  at 
more  carefully  selected  objectives  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
We  shall  need  to  concentrate  on  special  groups,  such  as 
manual  laborers  and  their  families,  and  particularly  on 
Negroes  in  urban  centers;  on  workers  in  mines  and  factories 
where  there  is  a  specific  hazard  from  silica  dust;  on  young 
women  of  childbearing  ages;  and  on  older  persons  with  a 
chronic  cough.  These  are  the  principal  reservoirs  of  new 
cases.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  clearer  understanding  today 
than  there  has  been  hitherto  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
tuberculosis  campaign,  and  there  is  greater  readiness  among 
the  workers  in  the  field  to  remedy  these  defects. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  hopeful  accomplishment  that  every 
community  in  our  country  must  approach  the  problem  of 
eradicating  tuberculosis.  It  can  be  done  on  a  national  scale 
as  it  has  been  done  in  limited  areas.  It  will,  however,  call 
for  sizable  expenditures,  and  herein  lies  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  effort.  Many  states  and  cities  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary resources.  As  in  the  fields  of  public  education  and  of 
relief  for  the  destitute,  the  communities  that  need  such 
services  most  are  those  least  able  to  supply  them.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  calls  for  federal  par- 
ticipation; a  problem  of  this  magnitude  calls  for  planning 
on  a  national  scale.  Toward  this  end  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  has  accepted  and  launched  a  plan  devel- 
oped by  Homer  Folks,  dean  of  American  social  workers. 
This  plan  recommends  the  construction  of  40,000  additional 
hospital  and  sanatorium  beds  for  the  tuberculous,  provides 
for  their  maintenance,  and  for  the  wholesale  X-ray  examina- 
tion of  families  where  known  cases  of  the  disease  exist.  This 
far-reaching  and  well-considered  program  covers  a  period  of 
six  years  and  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  1269,000,000,  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  federal  government,  and  by  the  state  and 
local  communities  in  accordance  with  their  resources.  As 
Mr.  Folks  so  clearly  stated:  "The  federal  government  has  a 
more  definite  and  compelling  interest  in  protecting  the  man- 
power of  the  country  from  tuberculosis  than  any  unit  of 


government."  Therefore,  it  is  presumed  that  the  federal 
government  would  absorb  80  percent  of  the  construction 
cost  of  beds  and  50  percent  of  the  maintenance  and  case 
finding  cost. 

At  this  very  time  when  the  manpower  of  the  nation  is 
being  prepared  for  defense,  we  might  well  launch  just  such 
a  plan  as  Mr.  Folks  and  his  associates  have  outlined.  In  fact, 
Congressman  Voorhis  of  California  has  already  introduced 
a  measure  known  as  the  Tuberculosis  Act  of  1940,  which 
provides  first,  funds  for  adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the 
control  of  tuberculosis;  and  second,  for  grants  to  state  and 
local  communities  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  hospital 
personnel  and  for  the  development  of  more  effective  measures 
in  the  prevention  and  eradication  of  the  disease.  Another 
bill,  introduced  with  the  full  approval  of  the  President,  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  hospitals  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Some  of  these  institutions  would  be  available  for 
the  care  of  the  tuberculous. 

Obviously,  the  passage  of  either  of  these  bills  at  this 
time  calls  for  a  great  measure  of  public  support.  The  success 
of  this  entire  effort  will,  in  the  last  analysis,  depend  upon 
the  intelligent  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  American 
people  in  their  private  capacity,  whether  it  be  in  the  pressure 
they  will  bring  on  federal  and  state  legislators  to  provide  new 
facilities,  or  on  local  health  officers  to  remodel  and  round  out 
their  efforts,  or  on  voluntary  health  agencies  to  set  them- 
selves for  the  achievement  of  the  final  goal.  The  part  that 
the  general  public  plays  in  our  health  advancement  is  dis- 
tinctly an  American  institution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
public  response,  in  this  instance,  will  not  be  a  desultory  one, 
but  directed  through  effective  channels.  The  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  a  great 
voluntary  organization  composed  of  physicians  interested  in 
tuberculosis,  on  the  one  hand;  and  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  partnership  in  which  each  party  recog- 
nizes the  power  and  value  of  the  other.  The  association  has 
an  affiliated  organization  in  every  state  and  in  many  large 
cities.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  the.se  local  bodies 
will  push  the  movement  forward  with  unparalleled  vigor. 
In  those  communities  especially  where  the  program  has 
lagged,  it  will  be  the  opportunity  of  private  citizens  to  build 
up  larger  resources  for  the  work  to  be  done.  In  the  final 
mopping  up  process,  more  funds  and  more  facilities  must 
be  available  than  have  heretofore  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
local  officials.  I  urge  on  the  public  this  new  alliance,  this 
closer  partnership  with  those  who  are  leading  the  way  for 
the  final  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  opportune,  however,  to  remind  these  local  tuberculosis 
societies  that  they  must  now  take  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  their  job.  With  tuberculosis  on  its  way  out,  it  will 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  reorganize  their  efforts  to 
cover  the  entire  local  health  program  and  not  tuberculosis 
alone.  Such  a  revision  of  policy  has  many  advantages.  It 
will  rally  a  larger  measure  of  public  support;  and  perhaps 
more  important,  it  will  build  up  local  organizations  which 
can  function  along  other  health  lines,  be  it  for  the  control 
of  cancer,  the  stamping  out  of  venereal  disease,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mental  hygiene  program,  the  care  of  infants — in 
fact  any  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the  ever  widening 
program  of  public  health.  In  a  period  when  less  and  less 
tuberculosis  will  demand  attention,  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
a  strong  organization  in  every  community  in  America  ready 
to  take  on  these  other  developments,  very  much  as  the  tuber- 
culosis sanatoria  and  hospitals  themselves  will  be  ready  to 
take  over  patients  with  other  conditions  when  those  with 
tuberculosis  are  no  longer  numerous. 

It  is  no  longer  a  fantastic  dream  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  active  since  the  initial  stages  of  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  in  America  to  expect  to  witness  the  final  stages 
as  well.  The  achievement  of  this  end  will  be  an  event  well 
worth  the  effort  of  a  lifetime. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Of  Columbia  University 
1940-1941 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
offers  a  program  of  professional  education 
for  social  work  in  tax-supported  and  pri- 
vately financed  agencies.  The  six-quarter 
program,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science,  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  courses,  field  practice  in  social 
agencies  and  the  writing  of  a  professional 
project. 

Opportunities  for  technical  training  in  the 
more  specialized  fields  of  social  work  are 
provided  for  students  who  have  had  ade- 
quate professional  experience. 

A  sequence  of  courses  selected  from  the 
regular  curriculum  is  given  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  for  part-time 
students. 

Spring  Quarter  applications  should  be  filed 
by  January  22nd. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

122    EAST    TWENTY-SECOND    ST, 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional   Education   in 
Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 
Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A    Prof  fission    for    the    College    Woman 

An   Intensive   and   basic  experience   in  the   various  branches   of  nursing   la 
offered  during  the  thirty-two  months'  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    degree    in    arts,    science    or    philosophy    from    a    college    of 
approved   standing   ii    required   for   admission. 

For   catalogue   and   information   address : 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

NBW    Haven,    Connecticut 


Fully   accredited.   Prepares  for  college  or  business.    Able 
faculty.    Smalt    classes.    Supervised    study.    Lower   School 


i  acuity,  oman  classes,  supervisee  siuuy.  JAJWBF  BCUUUI 
for  small  boys  in  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming 
pool.  All  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Students  from 
27  states  and  other  countries.  Catalog  43rd  year.  Dr. 
J.  J.  Wicker,  Pies.,  Box  A.  Fork  Union.  Virginia. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1941 


SMITH   COLLEGE   STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  December,  1940 

Some  Factors  Predictive  of  the  Outcome  of  Treatment 
of  Enuresis  by  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Dorothy  Kleinberg 

Handicaps  of  WPA  Workers  in  Job  Placement 

Eleanor 


Abstracts  of  Theses:   Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work,  1940 

Published  Quarterly,  #2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Vols.  I  to  IX,  $1  each; 

others,  £.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Light  and 

6 
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THE  BOOK  SHELF 


American  Sociological  Review 


Subscription,    $1.00   a   year. 

Special   library    ratr,    $3.OO. 

Addrui:  Managing  Editor.   University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania. 


You  will  be  better  able  to  discuss  world  affairs 
if  you  read  a  magazine  in  which  specialists  re- 
view a  whole  month's  happenings  at  one  time. 
There  is  now  only  one  such  monthly  magazine  of 
hi«tory-in-the-making — EVENTS.  25  cents  a  copy, 
but  only  $2  for  twelve  months,  and  if  you  men- 
tion this  advertisement  when  subscribing  vou 
ret  an  extra  month  FREE.  Mail  your  $2  now  to 
EVENTS,  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey. 


A  LIMITED  OFFER 


Association  Press  has  pioneered  In  the  publication 
over  many  years  of  a  group  of  sei  education  mate- 
rials for  all  age  levels.  Physicians,  ministers, 
teachers,  social  workers,  parents,  and  young  people 
hare  helped  us.  For  a  limited  time,  we  are  offer- 
ing a  complete  library  of  our  22  different  booki 
and  pamphlets  for  $7.50.  Purchased  separately, 
they  total  more  than  $10.00.  Send  for  informa- 
tion about  this  sei  education  library 
ASSOCIATION  PRESS 
347  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON 
IN  EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer :  for  13  weeks 
send  only  $1  to  Manchester  Guardian.  222 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  K.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hird-to-FInd   Books 

family   and   town 


. 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
—117   W«rt  4«tll    It.      Dipt    E      N.w    York   CltJ— 

,. 

ARE  YOU    KEEPING   POSTED   ON    PUBLIC 
WELFARE  DEVELOPMENTS? 

.Yh0.UACDu/.dov"),.?'lth  f  "«-1»'l«r  member«hip  In 
Jj1'  APWA.  You'll  receive  the  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
NEWS  every  month  and  all  other  publications  at 
reltai.d.  The  latsst  of  thete  It:  "The  Super" 
5S2  ./°S  'S  '"I  Pul"10  Ao«ncy-Admlnl.tr,tlve 
of  Social  yw  iff  Abra""on.  N"W  York  State  Dept 
NT  to™!,"  wmeTo':  *'"""*"  '94°'  60""  «* 

ISls"l.!tCA«i  ,1U.2LLC.  WELf:ARE  ASSOCIATION 
Eait   sixtieth   Street  Chicago,    Illinois 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  Drofessional  nurse*  take  in  the  bette" 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library  $3  00 
Ne^York790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New  York, 

EXCHANGE  LIBRARY 

BEST  SELLERS  loaned  at  lowest  exchange 
rate.  No  time  limit.  No  fines.  You  will  be 
pleased.  Write  for  complete  information. 
Daylion  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK    MANUSCRIPTS    WANTED-Meritor- 

lous   works  of  public  interest  on   all   subjects. 

X     «i°rMfr<Le    b°Sklet-      Meador    Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston    Mass. 


ou  ReaJ  Tang/iff 


It's  sure  to  be  a  book  you  really  want. 
if  some  thoughtful  Christmas-giver 
sent  you  a 

BOOK  TOKEN 

(the  gift  certificate  that  lets  the 
recipient  choose  the  books  he  wants) 

Book  Tokens  are  the  smart  new  way 
to  solve  any  gift  problem — ask  your 
bookseller. 

AMERICAN    BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Members   Everywhere 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  tneses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WRITING  TAUGHT  BY  WRITERS 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  those  who  want  to 
learn  how  to  write  short  stories,  radio  scripts. 
Juveniles,  poetry,  articles,  journalism,  publicity, 
etc.  Small  classes,  taught  by  professional  writers, 
allow  individual  criticism  and  guidance  in  market- 
ing. Mbdest  fees.  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

Register    now    for   winter    term. 

Writers*    School,     381     Fourth     Avenue,     NYC. 

MU    6-879O 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

•  T    oar    i«If-taUK'  t    Method, 

37    Language, 
•Send    for    U«t    S 
SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 
387    WxhingioD    Strr.i  BoMoB,   Ma 


WEARING  APPAREL 


Shopping  is  no  problem  at  Miss  Goodman's 
where  only  clothes  that  have  "that  certain 
air"  are  sold.  Dresses,  Coats,  Hats,  mostly 
authentic  originals.  Sold  way  below  actual 
value.  474  Seventh  Avenue  (36th  Street). 
LA  4-4013. 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  $3.50,  Grapefruits  $3.25, 
Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed  Fruit  $3.50.  Half 
Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless  Limes  $3.50  half- 
bushel 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.    H.   BURKET,   Sebrlng,   Florida 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  46  W.  48th 
ST.,  NEW  YORK.  Specializing  placement  in 
settlements,  group  work,  fund  raising  and 
secretaries  experienced  in  the  social  work  field 

WORKERS  WANTED 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    DIRECTOR— Registered 

nurse  with  wide  experience  in  hospital  social 
service  work  to  direct  department  for  300-bed 
general  hospital ;  college  graduate  preferred ; 
East.  SGl-1,  Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice 
Larson,  Director)  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

INSTRUCTOR — Medical  social  service  worker, 
preferably  graduate  nurse  with  public  health 
experience,  for  teaching  staff  of  fully  approved 
700-bed  hospital ;  duties  will  include  formal 
classes  in  public  health  and  social  science  as 
well  as  supervision  of  students  in  the  field. 
SGI -2,  Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson, 
Director),  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

PSYCHIATRIC      SOCIAL     WORKER— State 

institution  of  more  than  a  thousand  beds ;  city 
of  75,000.  SG1-3,  Medical  Bureau  (M.  Bur- 
neice Larson,  Director),  Palmolive  Building, 
Chicago. 

MEDICAL     SOCIAL     CASE     WORKER— To 

serve  in  newly  created  position  in  out-patient 
department  of  full-approved  two -hundred  bed 
hospital ;  entire  department  has  been  reorgan- 
ized recently,  occupying  new  quarters ;  social 
work  previously  done  by  department  super- 
visor; desirable  opportunity;  East.  SGI -4, 
Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson,  Direc- 
tor), Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER— Out- 
patient department  of  fairly  large  Pennsylvania 
hospital ;  must  be  graduate  of  accredited 
school  of  social  work;  some  teaching;  $125. 
SG1-5,  Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson, 
Director),  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— POSITION 

Executive  Secretary  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  or  Community  Chest  Director. 
Confidential  information  exchanged. 
7711  Survey. 


BUTLER,  German-English,  (Munich);  Chaut 
feur;  Skiing  teacher  (or  will  lead  parties)  ; 
horseback  riding.  7717  Survey. 


GRADUATE  HOME  ECONOMIST,  now  em- 
ployed, desires  position  as  consultant  with 
social  welfare  or  health  agency.  Serren  years' 
experience  in  public  agencies.  Two  years'  ex- 
perience as  case  worker.  References  as  to 
character,  executive  ability,  will  be  furnished. 
7710  Survey. 


BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  chance. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER;  8  years'  experience;  public 
and  private  agencies,  school.  Problem  chil- 
dren, family  case  work,  community  center. 
Typist,  knowledge  of  stenography.  New  York 
or  vicinity.  7714  Survey. 


GROUP  WORKER,  young  woman,  experienced, 
camp,  settlement,  community  center  back- 
ground ;  versatile,  resourceful,  desires  steady 
position  in  or  within  50  miles  of  New  York. 
References.  7715  Survey. 


WOMAN,  Protestant,  desires  position.  Experience 
ten  years  case  worker  family  welfare  agency 
(New  York  City).  Three  years  State  Institute 
delinquent  girls  (after  care  department) 
School  cafeteria  and  tea  room  management. 
Member  A.A.S.W.  Would  accept  resident 
position  school,  institution  or  club.  7716 
Survey. 


EXECUTIVE,  in  social  work  30  years,  seeks 
position  as  companion  to  children  or  adult ; 
can  travel;  drives  a  car;  versatile;  Protestant. 
7718  Survey. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  available. 
Has  professional  training  and  experience  in 
Medical  Social  Work  and  in  Recreational  fields. 
References.  7719  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  position  with  Settlement  House, 
Social  Agency,  Boys'  Club,  or  large  industry. 
Experienced  vocational  and  educational  adviser, 
youth  specialist,  health  and  physical  education, 
camp  director,  community  worker.  Profes- 
sional training,  graduate  degrees  sociology, 
psychology,  education.  Directed  work  many 
sections  United  States.  Employed,  married, 
age  36.  References  furnished.  7720  Survey. 
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South  America  Is  NEWS 


Among  outstanding  speakers  on  Western  Hemisphere 
affairs,  WILLIAM  B.  FEAKINS  presents  .  .  . 

EDWARD  TOMLINSON,  noted  authority  on  South 
and  Central  America,  official  NBC  commentator  on 
Latin-American  relations,  heard  each  Saturday  at 
6:4?  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  over  the  NBC-Blue  Network  .  .  . 

JULIEN  BRYAN,  distinguished  camera  reporter, 
lectures  this  season  on  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 
Next  season  Chile  and  Peru,  showing  his  remarkable 
documentary  motion  pictures  filmed  during  the  fall 
and  summer  of  1940  .  .  . 

LEWIS  COTLOW,  with  his  descriptive  film  of 
native  life,  "High  Amazon  and  Andes  Adventure".  .  . 


Write   for    booklet    listing    speakers    available   for    forums, 
clubs,  universities. 

WILLIAM  B.  FEAKINS,  Inc. 


500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Vista  del  Arroyo 
Pasadena 


ONLY  10  CENTS 

A  few  copies  of  "People  Without  a 
Country",  the  special  section  of  Survey 
Graphic  for  November,  1940,  are  avail- 
able as  a  24  page  reprint.  Highly  recom- 
mended to  study  groups  and  individuals 
interested  in  refugee  problems.  "An  ex- 
tremely thorough  and  authoritative  sur- 
vey of  the  world  refugee  situation  to- 
day," says  the  National  Refugee  Service. 
Send  your  payment  of  10  cents  a  copy 
with  your  order  to 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


DOUBLE  VALUE 
of  Grapefruit 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  grapefruit 
is  a  prime  source  of  Vitamin  C  as 
well  as  a  good  source  of  Vitamins  B! 
and  G  and  mineral  salts. 

But  did  you  know  that  fresh  grape- 
fruit is  also  a  very  economical  source 
of  Vitamin  C?  And  canned  grape- 
fruit juice  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
sources  with  the  single  exception  of 
cabbage  in  large  quantities. 

It  also  has  the  valuable  property 
of  increasing  the  body's  assimilation 
of  the  calcium  taken  in  other  foods, 
and  is  of  itself  a  fine,  wholesome, 
natural  food,  tempting  to  the  fickle 


palate,  delicious  and  satisfying. 

Largely  owing  to  its  low  cost, 
doctors,  dentists,  and  public  health 
workers  are  recommending  grape- 
fruit partic- 


ularly to  the  low  income  groups 
where  serious  nutritional  deficiencies 
must  be  overcome  with  a  minimum 
of  expense. 

You  will  find  the  whole  subject  of 
citrus  fruits  carefully  and  authori- 
tatively treated  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished "Citrus  Fruits  and  Health" 
of  the  Citrus  Commission  of  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Use  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy, 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Lakeland,  Florida 
Gentlemen:  Deut.    32AA 

Please  send  me  your  book, 
CITRUS  FRUITS   AND  HEALTH. 
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SAID  THE  ELECTRICAL  MOUTH  TO  THE  ELECTRICAL  EAR . . . 


'•''Joe  took  father" s  shoe  bench  out. 

She  was  waiting  at  my  lawn." 

If  you  were  passing  through  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  to- 
day you  might  hear  an  electrical 
mouth  speaking  this  odd  talk,  or 
whistling  a  series  of  musical  notes, 
to  a  telephone  transmitter. 

This  mouth  can  be  made  to 
repeat  these  sounds  without  vari- 
ation. Every  new  telephone  trans- 
mitter is  tested  by  this  mouth 
before  it  receives  a  laboratory  or 
manufacturing  O.K.  for  your  use. 


This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
tests  to  which  telephone  equip- 
ment is  subjected  in  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories.  And  there  is 
a  reason  for  the  selection  of  those 
particular  words. 

It  happens  that  the  sentence, 
"Joe  took  father's  shoe  bench  out," 
and  its  more  lyrical  companion, 
"She  was  waiting  at  my  lawn," 
contain  all  the  fundamental 
sounds  of  the  English  language 
that  contribute  to  the  intensity 
of  sound  in  speech. 
so 


Busily  at  work  in  the  interest  of 
every  one  who  uses  the  telephone 
is  one  of  the  largest  laboratories 
in  the  world.  The  development  of 
the  telephone  in  this  country  is 
proof  of  the  value  of  this  research. 
In  times  like  these,  the  work  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
is  especially  important. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


The  Bell  System  is  doing  its 
part  in  the  country's  program 
of  National  Defense 


The  Gist  of  It 


FOR     THE     FIRST     TIME     SINCE      1927,     WHEN 

John  Palmer  Gavit's  regular  monthly  de- 
partment —  "Through  Neighbors'  Door- 
ways"— began  to  appear  in  Survey  Graphic, 
it  is  missing  from  this  issue,  due  to  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Gavit  in  Florida  in  early 
January.  As  we  go  to  press,  word  reaches 
us  that  next  month  Mr.  Gavit  will  write 
a  summing-up  article  to  the  special  num- 
ber on  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is 
now  under  preparation — "The  Americas: 
South  and  North."  This  number  will  be 
fourth  in  the  Calling  America  Series 
launched  under  the  special  editorship  of 
Raymond  Gram  Swing  in  1939. 

RECENT  ISSUES  OF  Survey  Graphic  HAVE 
been  widely  quoted,  in  the  press,  pulpit 
and  radio;  and  it  is  with  particular  grati- 
fication that  the  editors  acknowledge  the 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  article  by  Arch- 
ibald MacLeish  which  was  published  in 
January.  A  characteristic  comment  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  in  her  syndi- 
cated column,  "My  Day": 

"I  read  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish's  article 
yesterday  in  the  Survey  Graphic,  and  I 
grow  to  believe  every  day  with  greater 
conviction  the  truth  he  sets  forth.  America 
is  not  a  pile  of  goods,  more  luxury,  more 
comforts,  a  better  telephone  system,  a 
greater  number  of  cars.  America  is  a  dream 
of  greater  justice  and  opportunity  for  the 
average  man  and,  if  we  cannot  obtain  it, 
all  our  other  achievements  amount  to 
nothing. 

"Even  to  dream,  one  must  have  a  basis  of 
economic  security,  and  the  dream  is  worth 
little  if  it  cannot  provide  that." 

CO-EDITOR  OF  THE  THIRD  IN  THE  Calling 
America  Series  ("Homes:  Front  Line  of 
Defense  for  American  Life,"  February 
1940)  Loula  D.  Lasker  brings  experience 
and  research  to  her  article.  (Page  53)  Her 
assignment  is  part  of  our  editorial  coverage 
of  social  aspects  of  the  defense  program. 

BEULAH  AMIDON,  associate  editor,  reports 
on  the  results  of  the  alien  registration 
which  was  completed  December  26,  and 
outlines  some  of  the  legislation  which  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  citizen- 
ship or  legalize  the  status  of  worthy  non- 
citizens.  (Page  58) 

IN    A    CASE    STUDY    OF    AN    AMERICAN    MINOR- 

ity,  Alden  Stevens  defines  the  complex 
and  critical  problem  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dians. (Page  62)  Mr.  Stevens  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  firsthand  investigative 
articles  in  Survey  Graphic.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  research  for  special  editorial 
projects  of  McCalh  Magazine. 

IN    HIS    ARTICLE     (pAGE    68)     ROBERT    L.    H. 

Hiller  gives  a  glimpse  of  his  childhood  as 
an  American  visitor  in  Germany.  For- 
merly with  Neu>sweel(  magazine,  he  is 
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now  on  the  teaching  star!  of  the  American 
Youth  Hostel  School. 

IN    AN    ARTICLE     (PAGE    72)     WHICH    SHOULD 

give  every  reader  a  heartening  pride  in 
the  strength  of  the  United  States,  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  analyzes  the  role  of  public 
lands  in  the  planning  of  defense.  Mr.  Neu- 
berger was  elected  to  the  Oregon  legislature 
in  November. 

AN    OLD    FRIEND    OF    THE    FOLKS    FROM    THE 

Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn,  Samuel  Guy 
Inman,  professor  of  government,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  is  an  authority  on 


Latin  America.  This  month  (page  79)  he 
gives  a  Good  Neighbor's  report  on  "Mexico 
in  Transition."  Next  month,  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  our  special  number,  "The  Americas," 
Mr.  Inman  will  share  his  firsthand  observa- 
tions of  South  America  last  autumn. 

BERTRAM  B.  FOWLER,  A  WELL  KNOWN 
leader  and  publicist  in  the  cooperative 
movement  in  the  United  States,  turns  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  for  an  object 
lesson  in  the  vitality  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise. (Page  83)  Mr.  Fowler  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Survey  Graphic  and  other 
magazines. 
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NAVY:  A  Four  Room  Plan  for  Any  Clime 
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FHA:  Centers  of  Increased  Private  Building  (with  Mortgages  Insured) 


EFFORTS  UNDER  WAY 

To  meet  the  problem  of  shelter  for  defense  workers 
and  families  of  enlisted  men,  a  vast  program  of 
new  construction  is  necessary.  Emergency  housing, 
now  coordinated  under  the  Defense  Commission, 
will  affect  every  public  and  private  agency  for  the 
financing,  planning,  and  construction  of  dwellings. 


PBA:  A  Project  for  the  Army  (Fort  Knox  Plans) 


USHA:  Public  Housing  for  Defense  (Pensacola  Houses  on  Opening  Day) 
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Homes  and  Defense 

by  LOULA  D.  LASKER 

The  co-editor  of  a  special  issue  of  Surrey  Graphic  published 
just  a  year  ago — Homes:  Front  Line  of  Defense  for  American 
Life — describes  the  acute  housing  shortage  that  is  already 
affecting  the  national  defense  effort,  and  appraises  the 
emergency  programs  designed  to  correct  it. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  HAS  PRACTICALLY  NO  VACANT  DWELLINGS. 
Thousands  of  new  homes  must  be  built  promptly — some 
estimates  go  as  high  as  15,000 — if  the  enlisted  men  and  in- 
dustrial workers  with  their  families,  who  will  soon  be  on 
their  way  there  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  naval 
activity,  the  army  air  base,  the  air  corps  training  school, 
and  the  airplane  factories,  are  to  find  homes.  Already 
many  newcomers  are  living  in  overnight  cabins,  trailers, 
and  overcrowded  hotels. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  according  to  a  recent  survey  made 
by  the  local  post  office,  has  just  over  one  hundred  vacant 
dwellings.  Yet  Bridgeport's  enlarged  aircraft  and  ammu- 
nition plants  will  soon  call  for  at  least  10,000  more  workers 
than  in  normal  times.  Thousands  who  have  already  ar- 
rived are  living  as  best  they  can  in  overcrowded  rooming 
houses,  or  traveling  several  hours  a  day  to  get  to  work. 

San  Diego  and  Bridgeport  are  typical  of  cities  from 
coast  to  coast  where  defense  industry  is  expanding.  Echoes 
of  1917,  when  men  and  women  refused  to  remain  at  jobs 
in  the  industries  so  vital  to  the  country's  future  unless  ade- 
quate living  accommodations  could  be  found,  are  already 
being  heard. 

Indeed,  if  the  United  States  is  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  during  the  last  war  to 
defense  plans,  immediate  action  must  be  taken  to  assure 
proper  shelter  for  all  of  today's  vital  defense  groups.  That 
does  not  imply  that  government  necessarily  must  build 
all  the  housing.  It  does  mean  that  government  must  at 
once  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  1917.  For  the  1917  delay  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  defense  workers  resulted  in  an  annual  labor 
turnover  of  from  100  percent  to  1,000  percent  in  many  fac- 
tories and  shipyards.  Plans  were  not  made  until  long  after 
our  entry  into  the  war,  and  most  of  the  government  built 


housing  was  completed  months  after  the  armistice. 
In  today's  emergency,  defense  workers  unable  to  find 
homes  are  already  headline  news.  [See  "Growing  Pains  of 
Defense"  by  Gertrude  Springer,  and  "Organized  Labor 
and  Defense"  by  Beulah  Amidon,  Survey  Graphic  January 
1941.]  Early  last  summer  reports  from  all  over  the  country 
indicated  a  critical  situation  in  many  strategic  localities. 
Then  it  was  the  army  and  navy  that  were  emphasizing  the 
need  for  speedy  action.  The  few  months  since  this  acute 
housing  problem  has  been  upon  us  are  too  short  a  period 
in  which  to  have  corrected  it,  for  it  is  part  of  an  already 
existing  housing  shortage,  especially  for  lower  income 
groups — an  aftermath  of  curtailed  building  operations  dur- 
ing the  depression  years. 

Who  Needs  Defense  Housing? 

ONE  FACT  MUST  BE  RECOGNIZED.     NOT  AN  ADDITIONAL  PERSON 

needs  to  be  housed  in  these  United  States  as  a  result  of 
defense  activities.  Our  defense  workers,  our  armed  forces, 
and  their  families  are  simply  Americans  transferred  to  new 
localities.  Yet,  so  vast  is  this  movement  that,  according  to 
estimates  in  Washington,  at  least  200,000  new  dwelling 
units  must  be  built  for  them.  Some  of  these  new  homes 
will  be  required  in  established  industrial  areas.  Others,  in 
rural  sections  where  new  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition  are  being  located,  may  involve  the  creation  of 
complete  communities. 

This  must  meet  the  needs  of  families  whose  annual  in- 
comes range  from  approximately  $1,000  to  $2,500.  With 
30  percent,  40  percent,  and  30  percent  of  workers  in  de- 
fense industries  (ammunition,  chemicals,  machinery,  ord- 
nance, and  shipbuilding)  receiving  average  weekly 
wages  of  $20,  $29,  and  $50  respectively,  their  monthly  rent 
should  not  exceed  $17,  $24,  and  $42.  Non-commissioned 
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officers  in  the  army,  with  monthly  pay  from  $60  to  $150 
plus  a  $25  rent  allowance,  can  afford  even  less.  The  cost  of 
the  necessary  new  housing,  estimated  at  $3,500  a  unit,  will 
run  to  at  least  $700,000,000. 

In  several  important  respects,  a  comparison  of  1941  with 
1917  is  reassuring.  Today  we  bring  to  this  demand  for 
quick  action  and  a  vast  program  the  benefit  of  rich  experi- 
ence during  the  past  half-dozen  years.  Today  our  experts 
are  used  to  thinking  in  terms  of  large  scale  operations 
rather  than  of  the  building  of  a  single  home  or  apartment 
house.  Many  of  them  have  been  engaged  in  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  projects  for  low  and  middle  income 
groups,  either  publicly  or  privately  financed.  They  have 
developed  techniques  in  planning,  designing,  and  execu- 
tion that  can  be  drawn  upon  at  once.  Equally  important, 
federal  agencies  undreamed  of  in  1917— notably  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  and  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, each  with  experience  in  public  housing,  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  cooperating  with  private 
industry  in  building  large  scale  developments  with 
higher  rental  ranges— are  available  to  help  in  the  emer- 
gency. Today,  too,  the  building  industry  is  on  the  upgrade 
and,  except  in  certain  categories,  labor  and  material  short- 
ages are  not  imminent — though  they  may  become  so. 

Public  Funds  Provided 

WHAT  is  BEING  DONE  TO  PROVIDE  DEFENSE  HOUSING?  OBVI- 
ously,  private  industry  will  not  be  tempted  to  build  for 
income  groups  unable  to  pay  an  economic  rent,  or  in 
localities  where  a  permanent  housing  demand  will  not 
replace  that  of  the  tenants  who,  once  the  emergency  is  past, 
will  depart.  The  building  and  real  estate  industry  has  not 
forgotten  the  ghost  towns  of  by-gone  days.  First  and  fore- 
most, then,  public  financing  must  tackle  the  problem. 

To  this  end,  over  seven  months  ago  Congress  enacted 
the  first  of  a  series  of  statutes  to  provide  funds  for  defense 
housing.  Through  legislation  $290,000,000  is  now  avail- 
able, in  addition  to  other  money  which  USHA  has  recap- 
tured for  this  purpose. 

The  USHA  defense  amendment  went  on  the  statute 
books  June  28,  1940.  For  the  duration  of  the  emergency 
certain  restrictions  are  lifted  from  the  regular  USHA-local 
authorities'  program.  Limitations  on  tenant  income,  the 
requirement  for  elimination  of 'substandard  dwellings  to 
match  public  housing,  and  the  mandatory  provision  that 
localities  must  supply  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  project 
may  now  be  waived.  Thus,  while  no  new  money  is  avail- 
able through  this  legislation,  it  has  become  possible  for 
the  USHA,  the  federal  agency  with  the  widest  experience 
in  the  field  of  public  housing,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
present  building  program  through  the  recapture  of  funds 
previously  allocated  but  not  spent. 

By  congressional  action,  special  funds  for  emergency 
housing  are  included  in  the  defense  appropriations.  With 
the  housing  problem  of  families  of  the  armed  forces  first 
to  become  acute,  part  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Na- 
tional Defense  Appropriation — $100,000,000— was  allocated 
to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  build  homes  for  en- 
listed men  with  families,  as  well  as  for  civilian  employes 
with  families,  and  workers  with  families  employed  in  in- 
dustries essential  to  national  defense.  The  navy  has  de- 
cided to  plan,  contract  for,  and  supervise  its  own  building 
operations.  The  army  has  turned  this  responsibility  over 
to  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

Somewhat  later,  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation   (a 


subsidiary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation) 
was  organized  to  build  houses  for  defense  workers  who 
could  afford  an  economic  rent,  in  localities  where  private 
industry  was  not  willing  to  act  speedily  or  at  all.  This 
corporation  was  financed  with  $10,000,000  advanced  by 
the  President  from  his  "blank  check"  funds,  and  later 
repaid  from  money  especially  designated  for  defense 
housing.  Using  this  $10,000,000  as  equity,  RFC,  if  neces- 
sary, will  make  available  an  additional  $40,000,000  for 
mortgage  money — these  mortgages  to  carry  the  usual 
FHA  insurance.  Thus  $50,000,000  is  available  immedi- 
ately for  investment  in  housing  corporations  which  may 
be  set  up  in  selected  communities  to  build  homes  to  be 
rented  on  a  business  basis  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  be  sold  as  quickly  as  possible  to  private  investors. 
In  mid-autumn,  after  a  summer  of  controversy  over 
which  agency  should  be  entrusted  with  the  spending  of 
defense  housing  funds  and  other  matters  (the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  is  opposed  by  a  group  in  Con- 
gress hostile  to  public  housing  in  general  and  to  the 
USHA  in  particular),  Congress  passed  the  Lanham  act 
providing  $150,000,000  for  defense  housing.  This  money 
is  to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  or  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  administrator  by  other  federal  agencies  and 
local  public  agencies  for  defense  housing  needs  which 
would  not  be  provided  by  private  capital.  Outstanding 
among  these  public  agencies  are  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration (which  has  not  had  previous  housing  experi- 
ence), the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the  Federal 
Works  Agency,  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Rents  may  be  set  by  the  FWA  administrator  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenants'  needs.  The  Lanham  act  author- 
izes final  disposition  of  projects  built  under  its  terms  only 
after  the  emergency,  and  then  in  whatever  way  seems  to 
be  in  the  public  interest — to  private  industry  or  to  a  local 
housing  authority. 

Private  Industry's  Job 

THUS,  ALTHOUGH  $290,000,000  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS  ARE  AVAIL- 
able  ($50,000,000  of  which  it  is  hoped  ultimately  will  be 
supplied  by  private  capital),  it  becomes  apparent  that 
private  industry  must  initiate  almost  a  half  billion  dollars 
new  investment  if  the  defense  housing  needs  of  $700,- 
000,000  are  to  be  met. 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  estimate  accurately  how  deeply 
private  industry  has  entered  the  picture,  yet  with  such 
a  large  part  of  current  residential  building  being  financed 
with  mortgages  guaranteed  by  FHA,  the  latest  reports 
from  FHA  are  significant.  At  the  outset,  FHA  indicated 
its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  program,  not  primarily 
because  of  an  interest  in  the  problem  per  se,  but  because 
the  demand  for  a  part  of  the  housing — that  which  re- 
quires no  subsidy — might  fit  into  its  regular  program,  Ab- 
ner  Ferguson,  FHA  administrator,  has  emphasized  that 
housing  demands  in  key  industrial  areas,  where  defense 
industries  are  rapidly  expanding  their  labor  force,  will  cre- 
ate new  outlets  for  profitable  investment  of  private  funds 
in  new  home  construction.  The  movement  is  already  reach- 
ing impressive  proportions  with  new  homes  started  under 
FHA  inspection  in  important  defense  industry  regions 
showing  increases  of  some  50  percent  over  the  1939  period. 

In  thirty  key  regions  in  all  sections  of  the  country  where 
defense  industries  are  expanding,  40,867  new  small  homes 
financed  by  loans  guaranteed  by  FHA  were  started  during 
the  eighteen  weeks  ending  November  30,  1940,  represent- 
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ing  an  increase  of  52  percent  over  the  same  period  in  1939. 
In  the  Hartford,  Conn,  area,  the  increase  was  155  percent. 
In  Cincinnati,  a  leading  machine  tool  center,  new  con- 
struction under  the  FHA  plan  was  123  percent  greater 
than  a  year  ago. 

Everybody's  Business,  Nobody's  Business 

SO  MUCH   FOR  THE   FUNDS   AVAILABLE   FOR  DEFENSE    HOUSING. 

Obviously,  that's  the  keystone  of  the  program,  but  with 
a  half  dozen  agencies  in  the  field  all  working  inde- 
pendently, and  none  concerned  with  the  total  problem 
nationally  or  locally,  there  must  be  some  authority 
able  to  take  an  over-all  view,  to  make  a  plan  in  which 
public  and  private  groups  will  dovetail  with  one  another, 
and  to  see  that  they  do.  That  is  the  function  of  the  office 
of  housing  coordinator,  created  by  the  President  in  July: 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information,  to  anticipate 
housing  needs  that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  defense 
activities,  and  to  plan  action  necessary  to  avoid  shortages. 
This  strategic  post  is  occupied  by  Charles  E.  Palmer  of 
Atlanta.  Working  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission,  the  coordinator  is 
responsible  for  the  plan  for  any  given  locality.* 

Reports  of  need  reach  him  from  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  defense  commissioners,  and  other  sources.  His  office 
analyzes  them,  assembles  available  survey  data,  requests 
additional  surveys  where  necessary,  and  indicates  the 
established  need  in  terms  of  number  of  families  or  single 
persons,  rent-paying  capacity,  employment,  probable  dura- 
tion of  employment,  and  so  forth.  These  reports  are 
circulated  for  checking  and  then  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
defense  housing  program  in  a  local  area. 

In  this  process  the  facilities  of  several  agencies  are  used, 
some  in  one  situation  and  some  in  others:  army,  navy, 
offices  of  the  defense  commissioners,  Bureau  of  Research 
in  the  Defense  Commission,  the  federal  housing  agencies, 
WPA,  state  and  local  defense  councils,  defense  contractors, 
chambers  of  commerce,  real  estate  boards,  and  other  local 
agencies.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  coordinator's  office 
to  initiate  studies  in  any  locality  where  a  large  volume  of 
defense  contracts  is  being  placed,  even  though  no  report 
of  defense  housing  need  has  come  in. 

According  to  Coordinator  Palmer,  the  confirmed  need 
for  defense  housing  is  ultimately  assigned: 

First,  to  private  housing  (utilizing  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  facilities),  all  that  it  is  believed  private  housing 
can  handle  in  time;  generally  the  bulk  of  the  permanent  need 
above  $20  to  $30  monthly  rent  per  family,  outside  of  military 
reservations. 

Second,  to  Defense  Homes  Corporation,  a  portion  of  the  per- 
manent need  above  $20  to  $30,  where  it  is  believed  that  out- 
right private  housing  will  not  get  into  action  quickly  enough 
to  meet  the  need.  The  intention  is  to  sell  this  property  to 
private  investors  later  on. 

Third,  to  USHA-LA  (Local  Authority),  the  permanent 
family-housing  generally  renting  below  $20-|30  a  month,  inso- 
far as  funds  are  available. 

Fourth,  to  the  army  and  navy  the  projects  which  they  can 
handle  to  the  best  advantage  (under  special  legislation)  either 
directly  or  through  the  FWA,  but  only  for  housing  which 

*  As  we  go  to  press  (January  13)  housing  reaches  a  new  status  in 
the  defense  prograni.  The  President  has  created  an  independent  Division 
of  Housing  Coordination  with  broad  powers,  in  an  effort  to  assure  new 
home  construction  commensurate  with  defense  needs.  Charles  E.  Palmer 
heads  this  new  division  in  the  executive  department,  directly  responsible 
to  the  President. 


does  not  I  all  in  the  three  categories  named  above,  and  not  in 
competition  with  private  housing  and  Defense  Homes  Cor- 
poration. In  this  category  there  are  also  a  few  army  and  navy 
projects  under  allocations  made  to  them  by  the  USHA. 

Fifth,  to  FWA  such  housing  as  cannot  be  provided  when 
needed  in  any  other  way,  and  which  is  therefore  assigned  to 
FWA  under  Public  Law  849.  Much  of  the  army  housing  is 
handled  by  FWA  as  constructing  agent. 

Once  the  coordinator's  plan  for  a  locality  has  been 
approved  by  the  NDAC  and  subsequently  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  Federal  Works  Administrator  Carmody  falls 
the  responsibility  of  actually  designating  the  public  agency 
which  is  to  build  whatever  housing  is  to  be  financed  with 
public  funds.  While  no  public  announcement  has  been 
made,  the  administrator's  office  has  indicated  its  intention 
of  assigning  to  USHA  and  through  it  to  local  authorities, 
projects  in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  permanent  need 
and  where  going  authorities  exist,  and  the  balance  largely 
to  Public  Buildings  Administration,  only  in  special  cases 
undertaking  the  building  directly  through  FWA.  (There 
are  ten  states  in  which  there  is  still  no  enabling  legisla- 
tion under  which  USHA  may  operate.) 

How  Much  Defense  Housing  Is  Started? 

THERE  ARE  MANY  WHO  BELIEVE  THAT  IN  PRACTICE  THE  co- 
ordinator's office  is  leaning  more  heavily  on  private  indus- 
try than  the  demands  for  speedy  action  warrant.  Others 
believe  that  the  legislation  should  definitely  have  placed 
the  major  burden  of  that  part  of  the  program  which  must 
be  publicly  subsidized  on  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  the  agency  most  familiar  with  the  problem  of 
constructing  low  cost,  large  scale  projects  in  conformity 
with  modern  standards. 

On  December  1,  1940  Coordinator  Palmer  announced 
that  in  twenty-nine  states  and  ninety-seven  localities  20,000 
dwelling  units  to  be  built  with  public  money  were 
under  contract,  with  another  25,000  allocated  to  different 
agencies  or  in  process  of  land  purchase  or  contract. 

First  to  tackle  the  job  was  USHA,  cooperating  with 
local  authorities.  Early  in  the  summer  twenty-three 
projects  costing  $31,000,000  were  begun;  8,000  dwelling 
units  for  families  of  the  military  forces  and  defense 
workers  are  in  various  stages  of  construction,  with  two 
(Montgomery  and  Pensacola)  already  occupied. 

To  the  USHA  has  been  assigned  six  of  the  eleven 
projects  in  as  many  localities  which,  to  date,  have  been 
approved  under  the  terms  of  the  Lanham  act. 

Public  Buildings  Administration  is  undertaking  sixty- 
seven  projects — contracts  for  the  construction  of  sixteen, 
containing  6,151  units  and  costing  $18,471,500,  were 
awarded  by  mid-December.  With  the  exception  of  the 
three  Lanham  act  projects,  they  are  all  to  be  built  for  the 
army  with  its  share  of  the  $100,000,000  Army-Navy 
Appropriation. 

The  navy,  having  set  up  its  own  organization  in  the 
Division  of  Yards  and  Docks  has  already  contracted  for 
forty-seven  projects  in  thirty-eight  localities  to  contain 
14,000  dwelling  units  for  families  of  enlisted  men,  of 
married  civilian  employes,  and  workers  in  private  plants 
making  navy  equipment.  (Both  PBA  and  the  navy,  after 
planning  individual  projects,  are  assigning  the  construction 
jobs  to  private  contractors  on  a  cost  plus  fixed  fee  basis.) 

Most  of  the  housing  definitely  assigned  (up  to  the  first 
of  the  year)  is  for  families  of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
While  some  of  the  $100,000,000  Army-Navy  Appropriation 
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will  benefit  industrial  workers,  by  and  large  publicly 
financed  housing  for  defense  workers  must  depend  on 
funds  from  the  Lanham  act,  and  by  December  1  only 
eleven  such  projects  (3,500  dwellings)  had  been  assigned. 
Only  for  these  localities  have  complete  programs  been 
announced.  Housing  for  industrial  workers  has  not  yet 
reached  any  large  proportions.  Obviously  more  speed, 
even  in  the  planning  stage,  is  necessary  if  the  200,000 
dwelling  units  are  to  be  built  without  delay. 

A  Problem  with  Many  Sides 

WHILE  THE  QUANTITATIVE  ASPECT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  is 
obviously  of  paramount  importance,  there  are  others  that 
must  be  considered.  Clearly  there  is  not  just  one  defense 
housing  problem,  and  therefore  no  single  formula  is  ap- 
plicable. To  some  extent  each  group  that  must  be  served 
indicates  the  approach  that  must  be  followed,  whether  it 
be  housing  for  military  or  naval  forces,  for  workers  in 
new  plants  in  rural  areas,  or  in  new  or  expanded  plants 
in  established  communities. 

The  building  of  homes  outside  cantonments  for  families 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel  connected  with  the 
armed  forces  is  closely  tied  up  with  the  problem  of  other 
defense  housing  in  established  communities.  The  building 
of  cantonments,  naturally  in  a  preferred  class,  has  pro- 
duced material  shortages  in  some  categories  and  some  lo- 
calities, no  less  than  labor  shortages  for  other  construc- 
tion. But  certainly  by  the  summer  of  1941  that  part  of 
the  problem  should  have  been  solved. 

Housing  for  workers  in  newly  built  areas  implies  build- 
ing new  communities,  and  in  this  connection  the  country 
is  wondering  whether  an  aftermath  of  the  present  emer- 
gency will  be  another  crop  of  ghost  towns.  But  defense 
workers  need  not  necessarily  be  housed  contiguous  to  the 
new  ammunition  factories  located  in  rural  sections.  With 
improved  transportation,  a  sufficient  labor  supply  might 
be  made  available  from  nearby  cities. 

Where  new  communities  must  be  built,  demountable 
housing  may  be  the  answer.  Judging  by  plans  under  dis- 
cussion, new  methods  will  be  tried  out  and  ghost  towns 
need  not  be  feared.  Take  Indian  Head,  Md.,  for  example, 
where  at  least  650  homes  will  be  needed  in  connection 
with  a  new  powder  plant.  The  plan  there  is  to  use  de- 
mountable housing,  prefabricated  in  whole  or  in  part  at 
the  factory  and  assembled  on  the  site.  A  half-dozen  manu- 
facturers are  conducting  a  preliminary  experiment,  con- 
structing fifty  to  one  hundred  such  homes  at  this  location. 
After  the  merits  of  each  type  are  studied  and  the  costs 
of  construction  and  demounting  computed,  contracts  for 
the  building  of  the  entire  project — to  include  community 
facilities — will  be  made.  A  scheme  may  well  be  evolved 
that  will  fit  the  emergency  and  later  on  contribute  good 
housing  to  the  rural  population  so  badly  in  need  of  it, 
since  such  housing  may  be  moved  at  will  wherever  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  Thus  this  emergency  is  actually  pre- 
senting extraordinary  new  opportunities  to  experiment 
with  prefabricated  housing. 

Building  in  industrial  areas  presents  a  more  difficult 
problem.  In  such  localities  real  estate  and  chamber  of 
commerce  interests  have  already — not  unnaturally — 
offered  strenuous  opposition  to  building  plans  for  emer- 
gency needs.  Fearful  of  government  housing,  and  having 
in  mind  the  few  examples  of  the  last  war  when  govern- 
ment houses,  finished  after  the  war,  were  dumped  on  the 
market,  and  unwilling  to  take  a  chance  themselves,  real 


estate  groups  will  probably  continue  to  resist  new  and 
especially  subsidized  housing  until  the  situation  is  even 
more  critical.  Washington  is  aware  of  this  danger,  and 
is  using  some  ingenuity  to  obviate  it.  The  plan  for 
Charlestown,  Ind.  offers  an  example.  In  this  town  of  a 
thousand,  where  5,000  are  now  working,  there  will  be 
little  use  for  a  large  number  of  additional  homes  after 
the  emergency.  So  every  effort  is  being  made  to  recruit 
the  workers  from  nearby  Louisville,  Ky.  The  real  problem 
—and  one  that  is  being  given  attention — therefore  will 
be  to  improve  connecting  roads  and  provide  adequate 
transportation. 

Here  a  plan  being  worked  out  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  would  fit  in.  Their  suggestion  is  that, 
where  possible  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  rural  defense 
plants,  houses  to  be  occupied  by  defense  workers  be  built 
on  existing  farms.  After  the  emergency  these  homes  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  farm  family  at  a  price  and  on 
terms  originally  agreed  upon — provided  that  the  existing 
house  is  eliminated  should  it  be  substandard  or  in  case 
the  farmer  cannot  support  two  farm  units.  In  this  way 
the  emergency  need  will  be  filled,  and  something  of 
permanent  value  will  be  added  to  the  agricultural 
economy. 

In  Quincy,  Mass.,  with  an  expanded  naval  reserve  avia- 
tion base,  and  increased  production  of  shipbuilding  at  the 
Fore  River  plant,  an  already  inadequate  housing  supply 
cannot  be  stretched  further.  To  allay  private  industry',; 
fears  that  after  the  emergency  Quincy  will  prove  to  be 
overbuilt,  a  public  housing  project  with  1,000  dwelling 
units  will  be  constructed  in  neighboring  Boston  for 
workers  in  Quincy  who  cannot  afford  more  than  $30 
monthly  rent — a  development  which  obviously  can  be 
absorbed  in  Boston's  regular  housing  program  later. 

Speed  and  More  Speed 

THAT  WHATEVER  NEW  HOUSING  is  BUILT  SHOULD  GEAR  IN 
with  a  long  range  program  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
munity's need  for  public  and  private  housing  goes  without 
saying,  but  with  time  of  the  essence  an  unsympathetic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  private  industry  may  upset  the 
whole  program  and  prevent  speedy  planning  and  quick 
action. 

Unless  the  defense  housing  program  develops  more 
rapidly  in  many  localities,  shortages  will  become  increas- 
ingly acute,  accompanied  by  rapidly  rising  rents  for 
existing  accommodations.  In  fact  there  already  are  in- 
stances of  fabulous  rent  increases  all  over  the  country. 

Again,  lessons  of  the  last  war  and  post-war  period  should 
be  taken  to  heart.  Localities  are  raising  the  question  of 
rent  control  to  protect  their  permanent  populations  as 
well  as  the  newcomers.  But  rent  control  is  a  tricky 
business  to  be  resorted  to  only  after  it  has  been  worked  out 
with  care  and  then  only  after  all  other  means,  such  as 
an  orderly  registering  of  available  housing,  an  aroused 
public  opinion,  or  in  some  cases,  voluntary  arbitration, 
have  been  tried  and  failed  to  keep  the  situation  within 
bounds.  A  model  law  in  preparation  by  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials  should  be  useful  to  states 
and  municipalities  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  writing 
this  legislation  ultimately  will  fall. 

Plan  for  the  Emergency — and  After 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  MUST,  IT  is 
true,  take  precedence  over  the  ever  present  housing  prob- 
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lem  of  more  peaceful  days.  But  the  first  does  not  preclude 
thought  of  the  permanent  need;  in  a  large  measure  the 
defense  housing  program  ultimately  should  be  made  to 
serve  this  wider  need.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
scrutinize  carefully  all  defense  projects  built  with  public 
funds,  as  well  as  those  privately  financed,  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  properly  planned,  and,  where  they  are  in  estab- 
lished communities,  that  they  fit  into  the  community 
pattern.  USHA  and  local  authorities,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  large  scale  operations  of  this  kind,  may  be  expected 
to  meet  the  challenge.  Whether  PBA,  new  to  this  field, 
can  gear  its  program  quickly  enough  to  the  demands 
being  made  on  it  will  soon  become  apparent.  That  the 
navy  does  not  intend  to  take  cognizance  of  the  most 
modern  standards  of  layout  but  will  adhere  to  the  old 
gridiron  pattern  on  and  off  the  reservation  in  placing 
its  well  planned  houses  seem  to  be  a  fact.  That  FWA 
is  likely  to  call  upon  the  most  modern  thinking  for  the 
few  developments  it  will  build  is  indicated  by  the  plans 
made  for  the  one  in  Camden,  N.  J. 

No  less  than  the  best  should  be  expected  of  private 
housing  either,  and  FHA's  standards  are  high.  But  city 
governments  may  well  keep  their  eyes  open.  With  FHA's 
enthusiasm  during  its  three  years  of  operation  for  the 
small  individual  home — usually  built  on  the  fringes  of 
or  just  beyond  established  communities  as  a  result  of 
search  for  cheap  land  or  to  escape  high  municipal  taxes — 
danger  may  lie  ahead  involving  new  tax  and  planning 
problems.  This  syphoning  off  of  populations  has  increased 
blight  in  older  sections,  reduced  property  values,  and  has 


added  to  the  local  tax  burden  by  making  necessary  large 
capital  outlays  for  the  extension  of  public  utilities  and 
school  facilities. 

Again  these  small  FHA  homes  are  usually  built  for 
sale  and  not  for  rent.  With  FHA  playing  a  large  part 
in  the  defense  housing  program,  it  may  well  be  asked: 
Are  we  in  for  a  new  own-your-own-home  campaign — one 
that  could  hardly  be  resisted  with  the  alternative  often 
being  no  roof  at  all  for  the  family  of  the  defense  worker? 
True,  home  ownership  under  FHA  plans  is  not  the  risky 
business  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  second  and  third  mort- 
gages. But  with  this  defense  housing  affecting  such  a 
large  temporary  population,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  some 
day  Uncle  Sam,  who  stands  behind  FHA's  guarantees, 
will  find  he  is  holding  the  bag  in  place  of  the  individual 
investor,  banks,  and  mortgage  companies  of  the  thirties? 

The  moral  of  all  of  this  is :  Build  for  defense  and  build 
quickly.  If  private  capital  is  slower  to  come  along  than 
it  should  be,  more  public  money  may  have  to  be  appro- 
priated to  solve  the  need.  The  present  $290,000,000  will 
only  pay  for  70,000  to  80,000  dwelling  units.  Above  all, 
plan  wisely  in  the  interests  of  the  long  as  well  as  the 
short  term  need.  Long  before  this  crisis,  our  housing 
problem  was  one  of  the  disgraces  of  our  national  life. 
The  emergency  program  must  and  can  overcome  in  the 
briefest  time  possible  the  serious  shortage  of  homes  avail- 
able for  the  defense  workers  of  today.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  and  can  add  to  the  all  too  small  supply  of  the 
country's  good  homes,  for  the  day  when  the  emergency 


is  over. 


How  Private  Industry  Must  Supplement  Public  Funds  to  Meet  a  Local  Situation 

Excerpts  from  one  of  the  eleven  locality  plans  released  by  the  Housing  Coordinator's  office  up  to  December  1,  1940 

Locality:  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Naval  Air  Station 
Date:  November  29,  1940     LPR  No.  1 


Factors  in  Defense  Housing  Needs 

Rapid  expansion  of  the  naval  program  in  this  locality  requires 
an  increase  in  enlisted  personnel  and  is  causing  an  influx  of 
civilian  defense  workers  and  their  families. 

Reports  of  Need 

The  navy  has  reported  a  need  for  1,000  dwelling  units  in  this 
locality.  Of  these  units,  500  are  needed  for  families  of  enlisted 
personnel  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  monthly  shelter  rent  of 
only  about  $11  to  $26.  The  remaining  500  units  are  needed 
for  families  of  civilian  defense  workers  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion who  can  afford  to  pay  shelter  rents  of  approximately  $20 
to  $50.  It  is  expected  that  the  civilian  workers  will  be  em- 
ployed for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  due  to  the  perma- 
nent expansion  of  naval  activity  in  this  locality. 

Recent  surveys  indicate  that  there  are  few  available  vacan- 
cies in  standard  houses  at  rents  which  the  defense  workers  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that  private  enterprise  be  assigned  the  task 
of  providing  350  dwelling  units  for  the  families  of  civilian 
defense  workers  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  monthly  shelter  rent 
of  approximately  $20  to  $50.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
the  Defense  Homes  Corporation  provide  150  dwelling  units 
for  families  of  civilian  defense  workers  who  can  afford  to  pay 
approximately  the  same  rents  as  those  cited  above.  This  hous- 
ing will  have  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 


tion mortgage  insurance  and  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  self-liquidating  housing  in  the  rent  range  quoted  above. 

For  families  of  enlisted  personnel  who  can  afford  to  pay  a 
shelter  rent  of  only  about  $11  to  $26  per  month,  an  assign- 
ment for  the  provision  of  300  dwelling  units  is  made  to  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  under  Public  Act  849.  These  units  are 
in  addition  to  the  200  units  for  families  of  enlisted  personnel, 
mentioned  above,  which  have  already  been  assigned  to  the 
navy  for  construction  under  Public  Act  781. 

The  above  program  has  been  submitted  to  each  of  the  fed- 
eral housing  agencies  concerned.  Serious  delay  in  providing  any 
of  the  defense  housing  recommended  will  necessitate  alternate 
measures  to  meet  the  need,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
gram outlined  can  be  carried  through  promptly.  In  order  that 
the  various  projects  of  the  Defense  Housing  Program  may  be 
properly  related  to  each  other,  rules  of  tenant  selection  for 
government  housing  are  being  formulated  which  will  obviate 
competition  with  adequate  housing  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

Summary  of  Recommended  Locality  Program 


No.  of  When 

Family  Units        Needed 
350  2-1-41 

150  4-1-41 

300  Immediately 

200  Immediately 


Allocation  or 

Assignment 

Private  Enterprise 

DHCorp-FHA 
Public  Act  849  (Lanham  Act) 

Public  Act  781 
(Army-Navy   Appropriation) 
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Aliens  in  America 


by   BEULAH   AMIDON 

In  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  human  tallies  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  nearly  5,000,000  foreign-born  non-citizens  have  been  registered  by 
the  federal  government.  Now  comes  the  task  of  speeding  the  citizenship, 
or  adjusting  the  status,  of  worthy  residents  who  believed  they  were  already 
citizens  or  who  desire  to  become  citizens.  Miss  Amidon  outlines  an  approach 
to  a  task  that  is  an  integral  part  of  today's  defense  program. 


THE  "OLD  CASINO"  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  is  A  HUGE, 
barn-like  structure  on  a  side  street  behind  the  Capitol.  It 
was  built  for  roller  skating,  with  high  windows,  and  a 
glossy  hardwood  floor.  Today,  instead  of  the  hum  of 
skates,  the  Casino  is  filled  with  the  clatter  of  hundreds  of 
typewriters,  the  thud  of  heavy  wooden  cases  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  records  are  moved  from  desk  to 
desk,  the  soft  whir  of  automatic  microfilm  cameras.  For 
the  skating  rink  has  become  the  headquarters  of  the 
Alien  Registration  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice,  and  here  some  seven  hundred  clerks,  statisticians, 
business  machine  operators,  experts,  and  administrators 
are  sorting,  studying,  reporting  the  stream  of  data  poured 
into  the  division's  hopper  from  every  community  in  the 
nation  during  the  four-month  period  which  ended  at 
midnight  on  December  26. 

This  country's  first  attempt  to  find  out  how  many  non- 
citizens  are  living  within  its  borders,  when  and  how  they 
arrived,  something  about  their  background  and  activities, 
began  on  August  27,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith 
act,  passed  by  the  last  Congress  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Blitzkrieg,  when  the  press  was  filled  with  sensational 
stories  of  Fifth  Column  successes  in  Norway,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  France. 

At  this  writing,  a  week  after  the  registration  closed,  the 
complex  task  of  "processing"  the  millions  of  forms  has 
yielded  only  a  few  major  facts.  Most  surprising  is  die 
total  of  over  4,900,000  registered  aliens— more  than  1,000,- 
000  higher  than  the  careful  estimates  put  forward  at  the 
time  the  enrollment  began.  That  the  total  is  running 
ahead  of  the  expectation  increased  the  task  of  registration. 
It  also  adds  to  the  task  that  remains.  For  the  work  of  the 
Alien  Registration  Division  was  only  well  begun  with 
the  completion  of  the  enrollment  and  fingerprinting. 
There  is  left  the  equally  important  and  laborious  task  of 
"processing"  the  data,  of  submitting  a  report  to  Congress 
(probably  in  late  March),  and  of  the  continuous  record 
keeping  required  by  the  law.  For  each  young  alien  under 
fourteen  who  was  registered  by  his  parent  or  guardian  in 
the  1940  enrollment  must  appear  in  person  to  be  reg- 
istered and  fingerprinted  within  thirty  days  after  reach- 
ing his  fourteenth  birthday.  Every  non-citizen  who  is 
here  as  a  permanent  resident  must  report  a  change  of 
address  to  the  division  within  five  days  after  he  or  she 
moves;  and  all  aliens  temporarily  here  must  report  every 
three  months,  whether  or  not  they  have  moved.  Finally, 
there  remains  the  responsibility  for  running  down  and 
bringing  to  book  the  non-citizens  who  wilfully  refused  to 
register. 


Estimates  of  the  number  of  aliens  who  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  range  from  100,000  to  500,000.  While  a 
small  percentage  of  the  delinquents  probably  are  "unde- 
sirable aliens"  who  feared  that  to  register  would  mean  to 
call  attention  to  themselves  and  their  whereabouts,  by  far 
the  larger  number  undoubtedly  are  those  who  feared  de- 
portation because  their  registration  would  reveal  that 
they  had  come  into  this  country  irregularly.  Department 
of  Justice  spokesmen  refer  to  this  situation  as  "entry 
without  inspection"  rather  than  "illegal  entry,"  since  the 
latter  phrase  implies  law  violation,  and  many  non-citizens 
merely  walked  across  the  border  in  times  when  the  whole 
question  of  immigration,  settlement,  and  citizenship  was 
taken  far  less  seriously  than  it  is  today.  Though  they  came 
into  the  country  without  legal  formality,  there  was  no 
criminal  intent  in  their  method  of  entry. 

The  problem  of  irregular  entry  and  how  it  should  be 
met  is  one  of  the  serious  questions  underscored  by  the 
registration.  Another  problem  is  that  of  people  who  have 
come  here  as  visitors,  and  who,  because  of  war  conditions, 
cannot  return  to  their  native  lands.  There  is  the  question 
of  this  country's  historic  role  as  a  refuge  for  the  politically 
persecuted,  and  of  how  that  haven  can  be  kept  open  in 
the  world  of  today.  There  is  the  very  natural  public  urge 
to  bar  out,  deport,  or  confine  "all  who  might  endanger 
our  safety,"  and  the  difficulty  of  definition  and  of  pro- 
cedure which  that  demand  creates.  Some  of  these  thorny 
issues  would  have  pressed  on  the  country  today,  regard- 
less of  the  registration  law.  The  enrollment  has  served  to 
bring  home  their  importance  to  responsible  officials  and 
to  the  general  public  as  well. 

The  registration  itself  was  carried  out  with  surprising 
lack  of  friction,  confusion,  and  resentment.  The  fact  that 
the  law  designated  the  Post  Office,  not  the  police,  to  do 
the  job  was  a  helpful  factor  in  the  situation.  Francis  Bid- 
die,  United  States  Solicitor  General,  was  able  to  persuade 
a  fellow-Philadelphian,  Earl  G.  Harrison,  to  organize  and 
direct  the  task  laid  on  the  Department  of  Justice  by  the 
Smith  act.  Mr.  Harrison,  a  lawyer  long  active  in  liberal 
movements  and  in  social  services  in  his  own  community, 
brought  to  the  undertaking  a  humane  viewpoint  and  a 
knowledge  of  welfare  procedures.  The  staff  he  assembled, 
the  plans  he  shaped  and  guided,  were  designed  to  make 
the  registration  efficient,  but  also  friendly  and  courteous. 
Mr.  Harrison  himself  states  that  "the  part  the  social 
agencies  have  played  has  been  the  largest  factor  in  the 
smoothness  of  the  registration.  The  settlements,  the  im- 
migrant aid  societies,  and  family  welfare  agencies  have 
worked  quietly,  and  I  am  afraid  the  public  will  never 
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realize  how  effective  and  how  helpful  they  have  been  to 
the  government  and  to  their  clients  and  communities. 
Most  of  these  agencies  had  opposed  the  legislation.  But 
once  the  law  was  enacted,  they  jumped  in  and  helped 
prevent  the  difficulties  they  feared.  Their  service  should 
have  wide  recognition." 

The  kind  of  cooperation  established  between  the  Wash- 
ington office,  the  local  authorities,  and  the  welfare  agen- 
cies is  illustrated  by  a  middlewestern  incident.  The  mayor 
of  a  small  city  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrison  to  report  the  case 
of  "a  nice  woman  here"  who  is  an  alien  and  who  had 
announced  that  she  was  not  going  to  register.  The  mayor 
and  her  priest  had  pleaded  with  her  in  vain.  They  could 
not  persuade  her.  Could  the  director  suggest  anything? 
Mr.  Harrison  got  in  touch  with  a  welfare  agency  in  the 
state  capital.  The  busy  executive  used  his  free  time  on 
Election  Day  to  drive  seventy-five  miles  to  the  town 
where  the  balky  non-citizen  lives.  In  a  long  talk  with 
the  family  he  discovered  that  her  stand  was  due  to  her 
erroneous  belief  that  if  she  did  not  register  she  would  be 
deported,  and  her  feeling  that  deportation  would  be  an 
easy  and  rather  interesting  solution  of  a  bad  family  situa- 
tion. The  welfare  worker  pointed  out  her  mistake,  and 
showed  her  that  to  violate  the  registration  law  would  add 
new  and  very  serious  problems  to  her  present  difficulties. 
The  logic  of  an  informed,  objective  "outsider"  carried 
weight.  The  woman  registered  next  day. 

PERHAPS  SOMETHING  OF  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  TASK  RE- 
maining  to  be  done  after  the  registration  period  closed 
can  be  realized  most  clearly  by  following  one  man's  regis- 
tration' blank  through  the  works.  Here  is  one,  picked  at 
random,  made  out  by  a  man  with  a  Polish  name  (though 
I  shall  call  him  John  Doe),  who  lives  in  a  little  town  in 
Missouri. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  nearly  five  million  registrants, 
Doe  began  the  process  by  getting  from  his  local  post- 
office  a  "green  form"  which  he  took  home  to  fill  out. 
There  he  had  the  help  of  relatives,  friends,  and  family 
papers  in  getting  the  information  needed  to  answer  the 
fifteen  questions  as  to  his  place  of  birth,  the  ship  on 
which  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  the  date  and 
port  of  entry,  the  organi- 
zations in  which  he  has 
been  active,  and  so  on. 
When  he  had  the  form 
filled  out,  Doe  went  to  the 
post  office.  A  clerk  typed 
the  answers  from  the  green 
form  to  the  official  registra- 
tion sheet,  which  Doe  at- 
tested. Then  he  was  fin- 
gerprinted by  another  clerk 
— a  rather  tedious  process, 
but  not  one  over  which  Doe 
was  disturbed.  A  few  non- 
citizens  and  several  propa- 
ganda groups  protested  the 
fingerprinting,  relating  it  to 
practices  under  dictator- 
ships abroad,  and  to  crim- 
inal records  in  this  country. 
But  most  aliens,  like  Doe, 


regarded  it  merely  as  a  mat- 
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Earl  G.  Harrison,  lawyer  and  ace  administrator,  was  drafted 
by    the    Department    of    Justice    to    direct    alien    registration 


ter  of  scientifically  exact  identification  and  were  not  upset 
by  it. 

Forwarded  to  Washington  by  the  local  postmaster,  Doc's 
blank  joined  a  stream  of  similar  records  received  in  a 
branch  of  the  Alien  Registration  Division  housed  in  what 
once  had  been  a  three -story  garage  in  Georgetown,  across 
the  river  from  overcrowded  Washington.  Here  the  forms 
were  hand-counted,  packaged,  and  placed  in  wooden 
cases.  These  boxes  were  trucked  over  to  the  Casino,  and 
Doe's  record  started  through  the  hopper.  The  first  stop 
was  at  a  group  of  desks  where  all  blanks  were  checked 
for  legal  requirements,  and  those  found  incomplete  were 
sent  to  the  correspondence  unit  to  be  returned  for  further 
information.  Each  form  was  numbered  by  machine,  and 
the  name  and  address  typed  and  verified  on  the  registra- 
tion receipt  with  the  same  number. 

The  receipt  card  was  then  ready  for  separation  from  the 
form,  to  be  signed  by  the  director  and  mailed  to  Doe.  The 
card  furnishes  proof  that  the  registrant  has  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  But  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
carry  the  card  on  his  person,  "and  he  shall  suffer  no  pen- 
alty or  disadvantage  for  failing  to  do  so."  It  will  be  some 
months  before  the  division  can  get  all  the  receipts  mailed 
out.  About  2,000,000  have  been  delivered  at  this  writing. 
The  next  stop  was  at  the  microfilm  camera.  Six  ma- 
chines each  photograph  about  4,000  forms  a  day,  working 
in  two  seven-hour  shifts.  Doe's  blank  slid  in,  was  pho- 
tographed, reversed  automatically,  photographed  again, 
and  then  slid  out  through  a  slot  at  the  bottom  of  the  big, 
quietly  clicking  box.  The  films  are  spliced  so  that  there 
are  1,000  forms  in  each  box,  indexed  by  numbers,  and  in 
this  way  more  than  5,000,000  registration  sheets  can  be 
stored  in  twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  filing  space.  If  a  record 
should  be  lost  or  mutilated,  it  can  be  duplicated  in  a  few 
seconds. 

The  answers  on  John  Doe's  sheet  were  then  "coded," 
the  cards  punched  by  machine,  ready  for  the  big,  canny 
Holerith  machines  which  tabulate  the  data  from  thou- 
sands of  records  an  hour. 

The  complex  "processing"  is  first  of  all  a  problem  of 
physical  space  and  equipment.  To  the  garage  in  George- 
town and  the  roller  skating 
rink  behind  the  Capitol,  the 
Alien  Registration  Division 
last  month  was  able  to  add 
a  disused  bus  station  to 
house  some  of  its  units  and 
the  business  machines  and 
files  and  typewriters  with 
which  they  work. 

There  is  the  problem  of 
avoiding  "bottlenecks"  and 
keeping  the  forms  running 
evenly  from  desk  to  desk. 
There  is  the  problem  of 
funds.  Congress  appropriat- 
ed $3,000,000  for  the  whole 
job,  more  than  $1,700,000  of 
which  had  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  total  comes  to  a 
fraction  of  the  sum  per 
name  which  the  Census 
Bureau  spends  for  its  task; 
and  the  speed  of  handling 
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Washington's  skating  rink,   where   clerks  and  statisticians    "process"    records   of   the   nation's  4,912,817   alien   residents 


the  records  has  to  be  regulated  largely  by  the  limited 
amount  of  equipment  the  division  has  been  able  to  buy, 
rent,  or  borrow  for  its  work. 

The  fingerprints  are  a  problem  in  themselves,  dealt  with 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  About  15  percent 
of  the  prints  proved  defective  and  will  have  to  be  done 
over,  largely  because  of  the  inexperience  of  the  postal 
clerks  in  taking  them.  The  prints  are  kept  on  file  by  the 
FBI,  but  the  G-men  do  not  have  access  to  the  forms. 

The  law  provides  that  "all  registration  and  fingerprint 
records  .  .  .  shall  be  secret  and  confidential,"  and  can  be 
made  available  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  only  "with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General."  Every  employe  of  the  Alien  Registration  Divi- 
sion is  under  oath  not  to  divulge  information  from  the 
files.  No  "outsider"  is  admitted  to  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  division. 

ALIEN  REGISTRATION  HAS  HIGHLIGHTED  SOME  OF  THE  TANGLES 
of  the  citizenship  laws  of  this  country.  In  the  territories, 
the  complexities  border  on  the  fantastic.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
for  instance,  the  inhabitants  were  given  the  choice  in  1898 
between  keeping  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  or  swearing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  decision  affected  the 
present  status  of  themselves  and  their  children,  and  in 
many  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  record  and  no  very 
clear  memory  as  to  what  choice  was  made. 

But  such  difficulties  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
territories.  Here  is  a  woman  now  living  in  Indiana  who 
writes  the  division  in  great  perplexity.  She  was  born  in 
the  United  States,  of  native-born  parents.  As  a  young 
woman,  she  married  a  Canadian  and  went  with  him  to 
Canada,  where  she  lived  until  her  husband's  death  some 
years  later.  She  returned  to  Indiana  with  her  two  children, 
and  eventually  married  a  native-born  American.  Is  she 
an  alien  or  an  American  citizen?  Her  two  sons  were 
adopted  legally  by  their  American  stepfather.  What  is 
their  citizenship  status? 

Farther  north,  in  Minnesota,  lives  a  farmer  who  came 
to  this  country  as  a  boy  of  eleven  some  thirty  years  ago. 


The  father  had  emigrated  from  Sweden  to  Canada.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  by  the  simple  process  of  driving 
across  the  border  with  his  family  and  his  possessions  in 
two  farm  wagons.  The  son  was  educated  here,  married 
here,  and  is  now  a  substantial  citizen  of  the  community. 
"But  my  father  never  took  out  papers.  He  never  got 
around  to  it,  I  guess.  I  never  thought  about  it,  one  way 
or  the  other,  until  now.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
about  aliens  here.  My  wife  and  children  would  be  em- 
barrassed to  know  I  am  not  a  citizen.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do."  And  then  he  added  a  sentence  to  his  troubled 
inquiry  which  sums  up  the  statements  in  hundreds  of 
similar  letters:  "I  want  to  obey  the  law  of  my  country. 
I  will  do  exactly  what  you  tell  me  my  duty  is." 

Some  of  the  situations  brought  to  light  by  the  registra- 
tion are  more  bizarre  than  fiction.  Thus  from  Kansas: 

Attached  please  find  Form  AR-1-2  and  fingerprint  cards 
representing  the  registration  of  a  family  of  Hindus.  The 
Hindu  gives  his  occupation  as  "Doctor  of  Magical  Science." 
While  the  registration  officials  realize  that  the  three  children 
from  their  own  statements  are  American  citizens,  the  father 
insists  that  all  three  of  them  register,  although  born  in  this 
country,  because  of  his  alleged  inability  to  obtain  naturali- 
zation papers  for  himself.  To  the  registration  officials,  he 
appeared  to  be  much  younger  than  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
which  he  claims. 

A  Connecticut  postmaster  was  puzzled  by  the  nationality 
problem  of  a  Cuban  with  a  Chinese  wife  and  their  two 
children,  one  of  whom  was  born  at  sea. 

From  a  Massachusetts  town,  an  anonymous  citizen 
wrote  in  to  report  the  case  of  "a  man  who  has  come  to 
this  country  without  a  passport  and  he  has  been  in  this 
country  quite  a  few  years  and  has  made  no  efforts  at  all 
to  get  his  citizenship  papers.  This  man  came  over  as  a 
stowaway.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  children  in  Portugal 
and  has  a  wife  and  two  children  here.  He  was  forced  to 
marry  his  latter  wife  because  of  a  misfortune." 

One  letter  seems  worth  quoting  at  some  length,  because 
it  expresses  so  vividly  the  plight  of  many  alien  residents: 
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I  am  a  native  of  Austria,  and  when  my  father  died  in 
1922  my  Mother  was  left  with  four  children,  the  youngest 
five,  and  I  am  the  oldest,  eighteen.  As  times  were,  we  had 
to  beg  for  food  and  clothes.  I  decided  in  my  youthful  en- 
thusiasm to  go  to  America,  the  only  bright  hope  for  a  better 
future  and  a  decent  living.  We  had  nobody  in  this  country 
who  would  let  me  come  over  here,  we  had  no  money  for  a 
passage.  The  consulate  refused  to  give  me  a  visa.  But  I 
simply  couldn't  be  put  off  so  easily  from  reaching  my  land 
of  dreams.  So  one  night  in  warm  August  1923  when  every- 
body of  my  family  was  asleep,  I  packed  my  knapsack,  wrote 
a  little  letter  of  goodbye  to  my  dear  Mother  and  little  sister 
and  brother  and  with  the  equivalent  of  40  cents  in  American 
money  and  a  map  and  my  passport  with  no  visas  in  my 
pocket,  I  left.  To  this  day  I  never  saw  my  family  again. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  crossed  the  border  into  Ger- 
many, walked  mostly  barefooted  through  whole  Germany 
as  I  had  to  save  my  only  pair  of  shoes  for  my  way  through 
the  cities  and  after  weeks  finally  reached  Hamburg. 

I  hired  out  as  a  seaman  and  after  an  odyssey  of  nearly  two 
years  of  sailing  and  working,  the  chance  came  and  I  gave  my 
last  cent  to  an  officer  of  a  boat  to  hire  me,  for  that  boat  went 
straight  to  this  God-blessed  shore. 

And  I  went  off  the  boat  and  kissed  the  ground  of  America 
with  a  prayer  in  my  heart  and  here  I  am  still,  thanking  God, 
now  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 

My  deepest  desire  has  always  been  to  become  an  American 
citizen.  But  being  illegally  here,  my  wife  legally,  I  was  ad- 
vised to  go  back  to  Austria  and  apply  for  a  visa.  So  I  wrote 
the  American  Consul  at  Vienna  asking  him  how  long  it 
would  take  me  to  be  eligible  for  a  visa.  I  got  a  reply,  it  would 
take  from  three  to  four  years  at  least,  as  the  quota  up  to 
that  time  was  already  filled  up.  This  made  it  quite  impossible 
in  regard  to  my  wife  and  baby,  as  also  from  the  financial 
standpoint,  to  stay  that  long  away. 

So  we  hope  and  pray  and  hope  year  in  and  year  out,  but 
so  far  there  is  nothing  that  can  help  us  because  of  the  way 
the  laws  are.  But  for  me,  is  there  hope?  Is  it  humanly  pos- 
sible that  I  could  get  a  new  lease  on  life  instead  of  facing 
deportation  ? 

THE  SMITH  ACT  SPECIFICALLY  GIVES  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
discretionary  power  in  handling  the  case  of  a  deportable 
alien  "who  has  proved  good  moral  character  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,"  though  this  discretion  is  narrowly 
limited.  It  can  be  extended  only  to  an  alien  whose  de- 
portation "would  result  in  serious  economic  detriment  to 
a  citizen  or  legally  resident  alien  who  is  the  spouse, 
parent,  or  minor  child  of  such  deportable  alien."  It  can- 
not be  applied  at  all  to  certain  classes  of  aliens. 

From  statements  of  the  Attorney  General  and  other 
responsible  officials,  it  seems  clear  that  legal  provisions 
will  continue  to  be  applied  strictly  in  the  cases  of  de- 
portable  aliens  whose  "undesirability"  is  self-evident— 
—prostitutes  and  narcotic  peddlers,  for  instance.  The  At- 
torney General  has  made  it  clear  that  no  leniency  will 
be  extended  to  non-citizens  who  refused  to  register,  or 
who  made  false  statements  in  registering.  The  discre- 
tionary powers  may  or  may  not  come  into  play  in  cases 
of  aliens  who  are  here  "without  inspection."  These  cases, 
many  of  them  puzzling,  will  be  considered  individually. 

This  country  had  no  quota  laws  until  1921.  In  1929, 
Congress  provided  for  the  "regularization"  of  the  status 
of  aliens  who  came  in  "without  inspection"  prior  to  July 
1,  1921,  and  who  had  "a  good  record"  except  for  that 
irregularity.  In  1939,  this  date  was  moved  up  to  July  1, 
1924.  But  what  about  those  who  came  in  after  1924,  and 
whose  record  here  indicates  that  they  are,  like  the  Aus- 
trian quoted  above,  "good  Americans  in  the  making"? 


Closely  related  is  the  problem  of  the  non-citizens  who 
came  here  as  visitors,  and  who  cannot  return  to  "the 
country  of  their  origin"  because  of  the  war.  At  present 
they  are  receiving  extensions  of  their  visitors'  visas,  but 
this  gives  them  no  security  here.  Would  it  be  desirable 
to  let  these  aliens  take  advantage  of  unused  quotas  to 
change  from  a  "visitor"  to  a  "permanent  resident"  status? 
Or  should  they  continue  as  visitors,  but  be  given  the  right 
to  work,  and  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
stay  here  as  long  as  present  conditions  continue? 

REGISTRATION  HAS  CALLED  ATTENTION  TO  ONE  VERY  PRAC- 
tical  problem  which  always  has  confronted  the  alien  who 
desired  to  become  an  American  citizen,  that  is,  the  length 
of  time  and  the  amount  of  red  tape  involved  in  our 
naturalization  process.  Here  a  real  attack  already  has  been 
made.  1'wo  years  ago,  in  September  1938,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  named  a  committee  of  three  members  "to  study 
immigration  practice  and  procedure  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  it  deemed  advisable."  The  committee 
report  was  made  public  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Meanwhile, 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  many  of  the 
recommendations  have  been  put  into  effect.  The  com- 
mittee found  unnecessary  confusion  and  complication  in 
the  organization  and  procedures  of  the  service.  Their 
recommendations  all  were  in  the  direction  of  more  clearly 
defined  practice,  better  coordination,  less  delay,  and  a 
higher  level  of  personnel. 

Contributing  to  a  more  effective  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization service  is  the  new  Nationality  Act  which  went 
into  effect  January  14,  1941.  This  is  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  gather  together  and  arrange  sys- 
tematically the  many  laws  on  the  subjects  of  nationality, 
citizenship,  naturalization,  and  expatriation.  The  status 
of  aboriginals,  children,  American  citizens  who  marry 
aliens  and  of  aliens  who  marry  American  citizens  is 
clarified;  state  residence  for  six  months  is  substituted  for 
residence  within  the  county;  the  1,700  state  courts,  as  well 
as  the  200  federal  courts,  are  authorized  to  conduct  pre- 
liminary hearings  on  petitions  for  naturalization;  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  new  law  seeks  to  speed  and  simplify 
the  procedure  by  which  aliens  may  attain  citizenship. 

The  Alien  Registration  Law  was  enacted  at  a  time  of 
hysterical  fear  and  suspicion  which  easily  might  have 
boiled  over  in  anti-alien  demonstrations.  By  its  wise  and 
temperate  administration,  the  enrollment  served  to  chan- 
nelize emotion,  and  help  relieve  community  tensions  by 
the  realization  that  "the  federal  government  is  handling 
these  aliens."  Further,  a  federal  law,  administered  from 
Washington,  short-circuited  the  very  real  possibility  of 
hundreds  of  state  and  local  registration  enactments  and 
other  attempts  to  "deal  with  the  alien  problem."  Whatever 
the  intent  of  the  backers  of  the  Smith  bill,  the  registration 
itself  has  helped  to  temper  intolerance  toward  non-citizens 
and  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  alien  residents  are  loyal  and  law  abiding  guests. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
worth  of  firm,  intelligent  public  administration  than  the 
fact  that  alien  registration  has  underscored  not  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Fifth  Column  menace,  but  the  plight  of  the 
honest  alien,  here  "without  inspection,"  the  need  for  a 
better  organized  and  more  effective  immigration  and 
naturalization  service,  and  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
American  citizenship  in  the  world  today. 
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By  ALDEN  STEVENS 


Once  They  Were  Nomads . . . 


.  .  .  moving  freely  over  a  limitless  and  abundant  land.  But  now,  hedged 
in  on  every  side,  the  soil  overworked  and  disintegrating  under  their  feet, 
the  Navajo  Indians,  growing  in  numbers  every  year,  are  trapped  and  facing 
catastrophe.  There  is  a  way  out,  but  it's  far  from  simple  and  it  may  be 
impossible.  This  is  the  case  history  of  an  American  minority. 


THE  SWEET  IDYLL  OF  NAVAJO  LIFE  IS  THE  DREAM  OF  A  LYRIC 

poet.  Over  a  wildly  beautiful  land  the  slim,  erect  men 
ride  with  skill  and  abandon.  The  black-haired  women,  in 
long  full  skirts  and  soft  brown  moccasins,  step  lightly 
among  the  sheep  and  goats  or  sit  before  looms  weaving 
with  quick,  sure  ringers  blankets  of  exquisite  color  and 
design. 

In  a  country  of  tall  and  striking  mountains,  rolling 
plains,  and  deep  forbidding  canyons  live  the  people  of 
America's  largest  and  greatest  native  tribe,  the  most 
Indian  of  all  Indians,  the  last  and  least  touched  of  our 
pastoral  peoples.  A  traveler  crossing  the  country  will 
find  here  a  fragrant,  soft-floored  pine  forest,  whispering 
in  the  wind,  there  a  great  sweep  of  pale  green  short  grass 
dotted  with  pinon  and  juniper  and  smelling  of  sage, 
beyond  this  a  barren,  rocky  wasteland,  furnace-hot  and 
inhospitable  even  to  a  rattlesnake.  In  the  winter  the 
roundish  or  octagonal  hogans,  built  of  wood  and  mud, 
smoke  curling  from  a  central  roof  hole,  will  seem  warm 
and  cozy;  in  July  or  August  the  brush  shelters  will  seem 
cool  and  inviting  and  perfectly  suited  to  the  hot  Navajo 
summers. 

When  a  Navajo  has  wool,  or  lambs,  or  pinon  nuts, 
or  blankets,  or  silver  to  sell,  he  will  go  to  the  nearest 
trading  post.  The  trading  post  is  the  Navajo's  contact 
v/ith  the  world  of  commerce;  some  traders  are  good 
friends  to  the  Indian,  a  few  take  shameless  advantage 
of  his  limited  arithmetic  and  of  his  tribal  traditions  and 


superstitions.  The  traders  speak  Navajo  (the  Indians  say 
it  is  very  bad  Navajo) ;  seldom  do  the  Indians  speak 
English,  good  or  bad. 

When  there  is  a  dance,  or  "sing"  at  someone's  else 
hogan,  or  a  rodeo  in  a  town  on  the  railroad,  or  a  Hopi 
dance  in  one  of  the  mesa  pueblos,  entire  families  drop 
what  they  are  doing  and  may  ride  for  days  on  horseback 
or  wagon  to  get  in  on  the  fun.  And  any  visitor  who  has 
seen  the  strange,  inscrutable  night  dances — the  Fire  Dance 
or  the  Yei-bi-chi — can  never  forget  the  haunting,  weirdly 
beautiful  rhythm  of  Navajo  music  or  the  circle  of  camps 
and  wagons,  alive  with  action  the  night  through,  sur- 
rounding the  fires  and  the  painted  dancing  figures. 

It  is  easy  to  get  dewy-eyed  and  sentimental  about  the 
Navajo,  to  feel  that  here  is  such  elemental  and  earthy 
beauty  as  surely  must  be  for  all  time.  The  Navajos  are 
energetic  and  industrious  when  there  is  reason  to  be,  and 
agreeably  lazy  and  fun-loving  at  other  times.  The  ex- 
traordinary racial  vitality  which  has  quintupled  the  tribal 
population  in  seventy  years  is  jaw-dropping  to  contem- 
plate. And  these  48,000  men  and  women  are  independent, 
determined  to  remain  so,  contemptuous  of  the  rations 
doled  out  to  other  nearby  Indians,  and  unhappy  about 
the  work  relief  without  which  some  members  of  their 
own  tribe  could  not  exist. 

The  high  spirits  of  the  tribe  exist  in  spite  of  appalling 
poverty.  And  if  most  Navajos  have  neither  fears  nor 
doubts,  others  have  fears  and  doubts  for  them,  and  with 
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good  reason.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  observers  first 
commented  on  the  new  and  threatening  thing  that  was 
happening  in  the  Navajo  country.  Placid,  intermittent 
streams  were  cutting  deep  channels,  and  rivers  draining 
the  reservation  were  running  brown  and  foamy  with  silt. 
The  land,  the  basis  of  Navajo  life,  was  being  carried  away. 
Before  1700  A.D.  the  Navajos  were  a  tribe  of  about 
3,000  nomadic  hunters  and  occasional  farmers  living  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  present  state  of  New  Mexico. 
Their  ancestors  had  wandered  down  from  the  Northwest 
some  time  earlier  and  settled  in  what  must  have  looked 
to  them  like  promising  country.  Introduction  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle  by  the  Spanish  during  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  them  wool,  hides,  and  meat,  and  brought 
about  many  changes  in  Navajo  life. 

The  Spanish  also  introduced  the  horse,  and  it  was 
apparently  love  at  first  sight — a  love  that  has  never  staled. 
Now  the  Navajo  had  mobility  and  a  new  means  of 
gratifying  his  restless  nature.  Add  this  to  fearlessness  and 
need  (the  Navajos  were  the  "have  nots"  of  the  time  and 
place)  and  you  get  a  marauder.  The  Navajos  began  to 
take  food,  animals,  and  even  slaves  from  the  rich  Pueblo 
Indian  villages  and  from  the  Spanish  settlements  as  well, 
and  having  made  a  raid,  they  would  disappear  into  the 
vastness  of  their  canyon  land,  safe  from  all  pursuit. 

When  General  Kearney  entered  Santa  Fe  in  1846  to 
take  over  New  Mexico  for  the  United  States,  he  rashly 
promised  the  residents  that  they  would  be  fully  protected 
from  Indian  raids,  and  he  made  a  treaty  with  a  number 
of  Navajo  chieftains,  naively  thinking  this  would  dispose 
of  the  matter. 

Now  the  Navajo's  theory  of  government  was  a  simple 
one.  The  leaders  who  had  signed  the  treaty  had  arisen 
and  gained  a  measure  of  political  power  solely  by  the 
forcefulness  of  their  own  personalities;  they  could  remain 
leaders  only  so  long  as  their  personalities  stood  the  strain. 
But  a  leader  from  one  part  of  the  country  was  not  recog- 
nized by  Indians  from  another  area,  and  the  leaders 

recognized  each  other  only  when   it  was  convenient  to 

do  so.    All  this,  coupled  with 

white  failure  to  understand  the 

Indian,  is  why  the  army  went 

on    one    expedition    after    an- 
other,  and   signed   one   treaty 

after  another  with  the  Navajos 

between    1846   and    1863,   and 

why  none  of  these  made  any 

difference.    In    the    later   year 

Colonel  Kit  Carson  led  a  force 

burning     Navajo     fields     and 

destroying  Navajo  stock.  After 

a  winter  of  starvation  the  tribe 

was  removed  to  eastern  New 

Mexico,  where  it  remained  for 

four  years  before  the  govern- 
ment  would   permit   a   return 

to  the  beloved  homeland.  There 

were    9,000    Navajos    at    this 

time.    The    government    gave 

them    sheep    and    horses    and 

seed,  and  after  a  few  years  of 

adjustment  the  tribe  prospered 

and      began      its      spectacular 

growth.    From    time    to    time 

additions    would   be   made   to 


the  reservation,  since  obviously  the  tribe  needed  more 
space.  But  as  the  Southwest  was  settled,  these  additions 
became  more  difficult  to  make. 

In  1857  Lieutenant  Edwin  Beale  described  meadows 
near  Grants,  N.  M.,  "knee -deep  with  the  finest  and 
greenest  grass  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  The  water  (of  a  small 
stream)  is  crystal  clear  and  literally  filled  with  fish." 
Early  maps  show  many  lakes  in  the  country.  But  now 
there  is  no  knee-high  grass,  the  streams  are  not  clear,  and 
the  thought  of  fish  in  them  is  fantastic.  Allowing  for 
some  possible  exaggeration  by  the  good  lieutenant,  the 
difference  still  is  striking. 


THE  MULTIPLYING  FLOCKS  OF  A  MULTIPLYING  PEOPLE  FOUND 

it  easy  to  trim,  to  reduce,  finally  almost  to  eliminate  the 
grass.  And  as  the  grass  went,  the  roots  that  held  the 
soil  went  with  it;  and  the  sudden  cloudbursts  and 
freshets  cut  deep  gulleys,  creeping  upstream  in  the  valleys, 
working  headward  until  they  drained  the  lakes  on  which 
the  Indians  had  long  depended  for  watering  their  flocks. 
So  the  enormous  number  of  animals  led  to  a  grass  short- 
age, and  this  led  to  rapid  erosion,  and  this  led  to  a 
shortage  of  water  for  the  stock.  Still  the  tribe  continued 
to  grow,  and  so  did  the  flocks;  and  the  range,  overgrazed 
and  washing  out,  became  less  and  less  able  to  support 
the  people  and  the  animals. 

At  first  it  wasn't  such  a  serious  problem.  If  the  grass 
wasn't  good  in  one  area,  a  Navajo  family  could  move 
somewhere  else,  giving  it  a  chance  to  grow,  unmolested, 
for  a  season  or  two.  But  as  the  tribe  grew,  good  land  be- 
came scarce,  and  a  family  would  find  that  moving  its 
flocks  meant  moving  onto  land  being  used  by  another 
family,  and  the  other  family  naturally  objected.  By  neces- 
sity, family  after  family  gave  up  its  tradition  of  moving 
about  and  instead  stuck  to  one  place. 

This,   then,    is   the    Navajo   deadlock,    in    its    simplest 
terms.  There  are  too  many  people  for  the  land.  The  num- 
.  ber  of  people  is  growing  and  the  condition  of  the  land 
is  getting  worse.  One  obvious  solution  would  be  to  pro- 
vide more  land,  but  now  this 
means  taking  over   someone's 
else    territory,    except    for    a 
certain  amount  of  range  to  the 
east  of  the  reservation,  and  this 
adjustment     of     the     Navajo 
boundary  was  blocked  by  Sen- 
ator  Dennis   Chavez   of  New 
Mexico. 

Those  who  have  read  Walter 
Dyk's  "Son  of  Old  Man  Hat" 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  free- 
dom from  restraining  conven- 
tions which  has  to  do  with  the 
high  Navajo  birthrate.  Some 
Navajos  are  married  in  church, 
some  by  civil  authorities,  and 
even  more  by  tribal  custom.  A 
marriage  by  tribal  custom  may 
be  dissolved,  also  by  tribal  cus- 
tom, with  a  minimum  of 
formality,  and  another  mar- 
riage arranged  at  once.  Later 
this  may  also  be  dissolved,  and 
the  original  wife  remarried. 
Navajos  are  a  multiplying  minority  Pre-marital  and  extra-marital 
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Navajo  cornfields,  and  beyond,  hogans  and  corrals.  In  dry  seasons  the  corn  fails  or,  if  planted  in  the  mouth  of  an  arroyo, 
it  may  be  washed  away  by  sudden  floods.  Yet  irrigation  is  a  strange   and   not   especially   attractive   technique  to  a   Navajo 


relations  are  also  somewhat  informal.  All  this  makes  birth 
records  confusing,  but  the  age-old  customs  of  a  people 
are  not  easy  to  change,  and  the  Navajo  is  not  likely  to 
adopt  birth  control  or  alter  his  social  organization  without 
thinking  it  over  for  a  few  generations  first. 

There  are  people  in  the  Southwest  who  deny  that 
the  range  is  going  to  pieces.  Before  a  Senate  Committee  a 
number  of  white  stockmen  testified  that  in  their  judg- 
ment the  range  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  that  if  any- 
thing is  wrong  with  it,  it  is  because  it  is  mismanaged 
rather  than  overgrazed.  While  most  of  those  who  testified 
had  an  interest  in  preventing  expansion  of  Navajo  terri- 
tory, there  is  something  to  the  charge  of  mismanage- 
ment. The  Navajo  is  not  an  efficient  stockman.  He  hangs 
on  to  too  many  unproductive  animals — old  sheep,  un- 
necessary rams,  and  far  more  horses  than  he  needs.  (Trad- 
ers, who  naturally  want  to  buy  only  the  best  stock,  are 
partly  responsible  for  this).  Of  his  own  volition  the  Nav- 
ajo has  not  practiced  proper  breeding  methods,  and  lambs 
are  born  the  year  round  instead  of  only  in  the  spring. 
But  the  notion  that  the  range  is  as  good  as  ever,  while  it 
may  be  an  honest  impression  with  some  people,  appears 
to  be  definitely  a  false  impression. 

UNDER  THE  HOOVER  ADMINISTRATION  A  STUDY  WAS  MADE, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  flocks  be  reduced  and  that 
soil  conservation  measures  be  taken — but  nothing  was 
done.  For  one  thing,  the  reservation  was  divided  into  six 
jurisdictions  each  under  a  separate  superintendent,  which 
made  coordinated  planning  difficult.  For  another  thing, 
funds  were  not  available  and  there  was  not  as  yet  suffi- 
cient general  concern  to  force  action. 

Many  of  the  Indians  resist  the  idea  of  reducing  their 
flocks.  When  you  have  a  few  sheep,  it  is  obvious  to  you 
that  the  more  you  have  the  better  you  can  live.  Yet,  two 
years  ago  for  the  first  time,  feed  for  animals  had  to  be 
brought  onto  the  reservation.  There  simply  was  not 
enough  forage  in  some  areas. 

In  all  frankness,  the  Navajo  is  not  a  forward-looking 
person.  He  doesn't  think  the  future  will  be  much  differ- 
ent from  the  present  (neither  do  most  primitive  peoples), 
and  he  will  neither  save  nor  plan.  Stores  of  food  are  prac- 


tically unknown.  Savings  in  the  form  of  jewelry  were 
once  fairly  common,  but  are  rarer  now.  Money  savings, 
except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  very  rich  members  of  the 
tribe,  do  not  exist.  When  a  Navajo  has  food,  he  eats  it; 
when  he  has  money  he  goes  to  the  post  and  spends  it. 
If  he  has  an  accumulation  of  supplies,  his  relatives  may 
have  terrible  runs  of  bad  luck  and  come  around  for  help, 
which  his  generous  nature  and  sense  of  group  responsi- 
bility forbid  him  to  refuse.  A  medicine  man  may  dis- 
cover some  unsuspected  threat  to  the  family's  well-being, 
and  indicate  pointedly  that  there  ought  to  be  a  sing— 
which  costs  money — to  put  matters  straight. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  rich  Navajos.  There  really 
are  some,  and  their  existence  aggravates  the  problems  of 
the  tribe.  One  is  reputed  to  be  worth  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. But  there  are  a  few  Navajos  who  own  several  thou- 
sand head  of  stock  each  and,  where  the  capacity  of  a 
range  is  strictly  limited,  this  means  that  other  people 
can't  own  enough  to  keep  going.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Navajos  are  very  poor.  The  average  individual 
income  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $90  per  year,  including 
value  of  food  consumed  and  exclusive  of  wage  work. 
With  wage  work  at  its  height  (there  will  be  less  from 
now  on),  the  average  income  was  only  about  $135  per 
year.  Many  Navajos  see  no  money  from  year's  beginning 
to  year's  end,  nor  do  they  consume  more  than  $25  or  $30 
worth  of  goods  in  that  time;  42  percent  own  less  than  60 
head  of  sheep,  which  is  about  the  rock-bottom  minimum 
that  will  support  a  family;  2,500  Navajo  families  own  no 
livestock  at  all,  yet  110  families  own  more  than  500  head 
each. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  reducing  herds  to  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range  are  enough  to  give  a  strong  man 
gray  hairs  merely  to  contemplate.  There  is  injustice  in  it 
when  a  rich  Navajo,  who  has  accumulated  his  herd 
usually  by  hard  work  and  shrewd  dealing,  has  to  give  up 
what  he  has  gathered.  But  it  is  even  worse  to  tell  a  man 
with  50  sheep — not  really  enough  to  make  a  living — that 
he  must  get  rid  of  10  of  them,  or  that  he  must  get  rid  of 
all  of  them  and  find  another  way  to  make  his  living. 

Yet  some  adjustment  must  be  made.  For  here  in  this 
tightly  locked  box,  sardine-packed  even  though  one  may 
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travel  for  miles  and  see  neither  house  nor  human,  every- 
thing one  man  does  affects  his  neighbors.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  young,  ambitious  Navajo  to  add  to  his  wealth 
by  the  hard  work  and  application  which  traditionally 
mark  the  American  success  story.  He  can  gain  sheep  only 
by  somehow  getting  them  from  another.  So  long  as  the 
large  holders  manage  to  maintain  their  herds,  other  In- 
dians are  prevented  from  building  theirs. 

Navajos  don't  like  the  grazing  permits  which  allow 
them  a  certain  number  of  sheep  only  and  specify  the  part 
of  the  range  they  can  use.  Their  objections  are  under- 
standable. It  is  unfair  and  in  no  way  desirable  to  lock  an 
entire  people  in  economic  status  quo.  Yet  it  is  a  question 
of  doing  this  or  watching  them  driven  to  starvation. 

THE  DESPERATE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  THE  NAVAJOS  WERE  IN 

early  in  the  thirties,  and  especially  the  plight  of  those 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
wage  work  provided  under  CCC,  Soil  Conservation,  and 
other  New  Deal  agencies,  which  tided  the  Navajos  over 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  years  perhaps  too  diffi- 
cult for  a  people  to  bear. 

In  times  past,  a  few  Navajos  had  work  off  the  reserva- 
tion. A  very  few  still  do.  But  there  are  no  openings  for 
more.  For  Navajos,  inadequately  educated  and  poorly 
adapted  to  town  life,  only  occasional  work  as  unskilled 
laborers  exists.  "Getting  them  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life"  sounds  nice,  but  the  mainstream  rejects 
them  callously  and  summarily.  Unfortunately  there  is 
also  overproduction  in  the  field  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  in 
spite  of  the  stimulation  of  the  demand  for  Navajo  prod- 
ucts which  has  resulted  from  the 
work  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
boom  is  in  sight.  On  the  contrary, 
traders  now  are  storing  thousands  of 
blankets  for  which  they  can  find  no 
market. 

To  what  can  the  Navajos  look 
forward?  To  more  hard  times,  cer- 
tainly, probably  harder  than  any 
they  have  known.  Perhaps  to  near 
famine,  if  the  temporary  prop  of 
wage  work  is  withdrawn  before  a 
permanent  rehabilitation  plan  can 
be  established. 

What's  the  answer?  The  govern- 
ment has  three  alternatives  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Navajo  crisis.  It  can 
simply  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole 
problem  and  let  the  Navajo  go  to 
destruction,  perhaps  via  the  demor- 
alizing dole  that  is  the  curse  of  other 
once  proud  Indian  peoples.  In  the 
long  run  this  would  be  expensive 
and  very  undesirable.  Or,  it  can  say 
to  the  Navajo,  as  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  said,  in  effect,  to  some 
tribes  in  its  African  colonies  faced 
with  a  similar  situation,  "Cut  your 
herds  as  we  say,  live  where  we  tell 
you,  learn  to  be  farmers  whether 
you  like  it  or  not."  Leaving  aside 
human  objections  to  this  way,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  national  adminis- 


tration could  stand  the  political  repercussions  of  such  a 
policy. 

There  is  a  third  way,  which  is  being  tried,  and  no  one 
can  say  for  sure  whether  it  will  work  or  not.  It  is  cheaper, 
more  humane,  more  democratic,  and  it  aims  to  put  the 
Navajo  on  his  own.  It  is  a  complicated  way,  striking  at 
the  problem  from  every  possible  angle,  and  its  complex- 
ity is  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  The  strength 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  leaves  no  stone  unturned  and 
involves  the  least  radical  disruption  of  Navajo  life  com- 
patible with  a  realistic  view  of  the  situation.  It  is  weak 
only  because  it  is  hard  to  explain  to  a  people  who  know 
very  little  English  but  whose  cooperation  is  absolutely 
necessary.  To  get  over  this  difficulty  a  Navajo  written 
language  has  been  devised,  but  it  will  not  be  learned 
quickly,  for  the  whole  idea  is  very  foreign. 

The  Navajo  Service,  working  from  a  single  central 
agency  at  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  instead  of  through  six 
separate  superintendents,  began  the  job  by  getting  facts 
and  figures  on  Navajo  life  which  had  never  been  avail- 
able before.  Most  of  the  information  previously  gathered 
dealt  with  such  picturesque  features  as  ceremonials,  rug- 
weaving,  mythology,  and  the  relation  of  the  Navajo  lan- 
guage to  other  tongues  in  the  Athabaskan  group.  All  this 
was  very  well,  but  it  didn't  help  when  it  came  to  planning 
a  program  to  yank  the  Navajo  away  from  the  brink.  To- 
day, officials  at  Window  Rock  know  the  number  of  head 
of  stock  on  the  reservation,  they  know  how  much  money 
goes  through  the  traders'  hands,  they  know  almost  every- 
thing there  is  to  know,  except  the  number  of  female 
prairie  dogs  under  six  months  of  age  and  the  number  of 


A  link  with  the  outside  world,  which  wants  to  sell  more  than  it  wants  to  buy,  is  the 
trading    post.    Prices    are    high    because    of    the    trucking    expense    from    the    railroad 
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blades  of  grass.  One  critic  says  they  know  more  about  the 
Navajo  than  any  government  has  a  right  to  know.  Cer- 
tainly they  know  more  about  the  economic  life  of  the 
tribe  than  the  tribe  knows  itself,  and  probably  more  than 
is  known  about  any  other  comparable  region  in  the 
world. 

Window  Rock,  on  the  basis  of  its  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  reservation  and  its  people,  estimates  that  with 
proper  management  and  theoretically  complete  exploita- 
tion of  all  potential  resources,  60,000  persons  could  sup- 
port themselves  at  a  level  of  subsistence  slightly  higher 
than  the  present  one — that  is,  there  would  be  no  destitute 
Navajos,  as  there  are  at  present.  It  seems  very  likely  that 
one  day,  not  too  many  years  hence,  there  will  be  more 
than  60,000  Navajos,  and  theoretically  perfect  land  man- 
agement is  of  course  impossible  to  achieve  anyway.  But, 
for  the  present,  with  extensive  and  careful  development 
and  control,  and  with  proper  breeding,  most  Navajo  fam- 
ilies could  have  herds  large  enough  to  support  them,  and 
the  range  might  be  slowly  built  up,  or  at  least  not  further 
depleted.  Note  that  even  maintenance  of  the  present  pop- 
ulation at  a  reasonable  subsistence  level,  without  work 
relief  or  wage  work,  involves  improved  land  use  and  the 
solution  of  many  perplexing  problems. 

Since  the  basis  of  Navajo  wealth  is  stock,  but  the  pres- 
ent number  of  animals  is  destroying  the  range,  the  obvious 
answer  is  to  reduce  stock.  It  is  an  unpopular  proceeding, 
of  course,  but  there  is  no  escaping  the  necessity. 

Unfortunately  the  first  stock  reduction  was  badly  han- 
dled, under  pressure  to  do  something — anything — and  it 
convinced  the  Indians  that  their  age-old  distrust  of  Wash- 
ington was  well  founded.  Small  holders  lost  animals  they 
needed  for  support,  while  rich  Navajos  merely  culled 
their  herds  and  got  rid  of  old  and  worthless  stock.  The 
goat  reduction  eliminated  a  source  of  milk,  and  the  an- 
tagonism caused  at  this  time  has  never  completely  died 
down. 

A  horse  is  five  times  as  destructive  of  the  grass  as  a 
sheep,  and  the  Navajos  had  many  worthless  old  horses 
that  were  never  used.  It  seemed  only  common  sense  to 
reduce  the  horses.  But  to  the  Navajo  the  number  of 
horses  a  man  has  is  a  measure  of  his  wealth  and  his 
standing  in  the  community.  The  horse  is  his  favorite 
animal,  and  the  Navajo  lets  one  go  grudgingly. 

It's  not  so  much  that  there  are  too  many  sheep  as  that 
there  are  too  many  unproductive  sheep.  The  government 


Blankets  are  woven  for  sale;  most  Navajos  wear 
commercial     blankets,     except     for     ceremonials 


is  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  worthless  stock  and  improve  the 
strain  by  introduction  of  better  varieties.  It  also  is  trying 
to  get  the  Indians  to  breed  seasonally,  to  avoid  the  heavy 
loss  of  lambs  born  in  fall  and  winter.  A  sheep-dipping 
program,  essential  to  efficient  sheep  raising  but  long  re- 
sisted by  the  Indians,  is  beginning  to  be  accepted  and 
even  demanded. 

Soil  conservation  work,  including  check  dams,  tree 
planting,  and  grass  rehabilitation  has  been  fairly  success- 
ful. Partly  because  the  last  seven  years  in  the  Navajo  coun- 
try have  been  unusually  dry,  the  terrific  floods  usually 
seen  in  the  rainy  season  have  been  rare,  and  gullying  has 
been  less  serious.  The  check  dams  should  get  a  measure 
of  credit  for  this,  too — exactly  how  much  is  hard  to  say. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dryness  has  made  dune  stabiliza- 
tion difficult,  and  there  are  still  the  destructive  and  rather 
terrible  dust  storms.  The  Navajo  country  can't  do  without 
rain,  but  when  rain  comes  it  sometimes  has  a  disastrous 
effect. 

A  number  of  local  critics  of  the  administration  insist 
that  all  available  funds  should  be  spent  on  developing 
water  resources.  Yet  since  1933  over  300  deep  wells  have 
been  drilled  and  windmills  erected,  nearly  2,000  reservoirs 
of  varying  sizes  have  been  built,  artesian  wells  have  been 
drilled  where  feasible,  and  a  large  number  of  springs 
have  been  cleaned  out  and  developed.  Few  families  live 
more  than  five  miles  from  water;  formerly  almost  half 
the  population  had  to  drive  stock  eight  miles  or  more  to 
water.  For  complicated  technical  reasons  over-develop- 
ment of  water  resources  can  be  harmful,  and  the  limit 
very  nearly  has  been  reached. 

The  government  blueprint  for  a  Navajo  economy 
would  make  2,500  families  exclusively  farmers,  owning 
no  stock,  or  practically  none.  This  is  about  the  same  num- 
ber that  own  no  stock  today,  but  today  only  a  fraction  of 
these  are  able  to  wrest  an  adequate  living  from  the  soil. 
Navajos  were  farmers  before  they  were  shepherds,  and 
they  are  going  back  to  it  because  corn,  beans,  squash,  and 
melons  are  good  to  eat  even  if  they  aren't  good  cash  crops. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  LACK  OF  RAIN  DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS, 
farming  without  irrigation  has  not  been  very  successful. 
Yet,  with  all  its  difficulties,  in  farming  lies  the  salvation  of 
the  Navajo,  if  the  tribe  has  any  salvation.  Window  Rock 
aims  at  two  elaborate  irrigation  projects  to  enable  more 
Indians  to  become  farmers.  It  is  true  that  irrigation  proj- 
ects in  the  Navajo  country  have  not  yet  proved  wholly 
successful,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Navajo  can't  learn;  likewise  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
him  to  learn  in  two  or  three  seasons. 

Early  administrative  mistakes  have  done  their  share 
toward  setting  the  Navajo  against  farming  on  irrigated 
land.  A  project  on  the  San  Juan  river  near  Fruitland, 
N.  M.,  started  some  years  ago,  made  use  of  Navajo  funds 
and  labor  with  the  understanding  that  Navajos  who  sup- 
ported it  would  get  twenty  acres  of  irrigated  land  when 
it  was  finished.  When  the  land  was  actually  distributed, 
families  got  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  according  to  their 
needs  and  were  not  permitted  to  maintain  more  than  a 
very  few  head  of  stock.  Some  Navajos  felt  they  had  been 
betrayed,  and  all  such  projects  were  in  slightly  bad  odor 
from  then  on. 

If  permanent  bureaucratic  control  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  its  avoidance  is  extremely  important,  Navajos  must 
learn  to  handle  their  own  increasingly  complicated  af- 
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Window  Rock,  where  the  government  buildings  are  picturesquely  situated,  with  octagonal  Navajo  council  house  at  left  center 


fairs.  There  has  been  a  tribal  council  for  about  seventeen 
years  now,  but  only  recently  has  it  taken  the  shape  of  a 
democratically  elected  representative  body,  and  it  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go  to  become  an  effective  instrument  of 
government.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  step  toward  development 
of  Navajo  leadership  of  the  Navajo  people,  and  as  such  it 
is  good.  The  time  may  come  when  funds  will  not  be 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  large  staff  of  Indian 
Service  employes  at  Window  Rock.  Unfortunately  it  is 
only  being  truthful  to  say  that  Navajos  as  a  group  don't 
take  very  well  to  office  or  administrative  work,  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  hope  they  will  be  able  to  manage  alone 
for  many  years,  if  ever. 

This  is  the  government  program  to  help  the  Navajo 
out  of  his  hole  and  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  face  a 
complex  new  world  on  his  own:  stock  reduction;  im- 
proved management;  soil  conservation;  water  develop- 
ment; more  practical  education;  promotion  of  arts  and 
crafts  sales;  a  variety  of  small  enterprises  such  as  timber 
operation  and  canning  projects;  development  of  Navajo 
leaders;  and  better  farming. 

Will  it  succeed?  Not  altogether,  no.  For  many  reasons. 
Money  is  going  to  be  tight,  and  many  elements  in  the 
plan,  especially  the  development  of  large  acreages  of  ir- 
rigated land,  are  expensive.  Wage  work  will  be  reduced 
by  a  Congress  concerned  with  large  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense  and  anxious  to  keep  other  expenses  down. 

Criticism  levelled  at  the  Navajo  Service  is  not  entirely 
without  substance.  The  field  personnel  is  uneven — funds 
available  for  salaries  are  insufficient  to  attract  enough  first- 
class  workers.  Some  of  the  schools,  dams,  and  other  works 
were  too  hastily  built  and  are  not  working  as  they  should 
— money  had  to  be  spent  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Early  stock  reduction  was  badly  handled.  The 


Navajo  feels  that  a  number  of  promises  have  been  broken, 
though  he  may  have  understood  as  promises  some  mere 
assurances  of  intent.  Undoubtedly  the  whole  program  is 
regarded  with  bitterness  and  hatred  by  a  few  and  without 
enthusiasm  by  many  others. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  political  agita- 
tion on  the  reservation  which  has  done  much  to  retard 
government-Indian  cooperation  and  little  or  nothing  to 
help  work  out  a  solution.  Nor  is  this  the  place  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  more  or  less  personal  complaints  against 
Superintendent  E.  R.  Fryer.  Mr.  Fryer  has  originality  and 
resourcefulness,  sympathy  and  courage.  His  sincerity  and 
deep  interest  can  hardly  be  questioned,  and  he  is  evi- 
dently an  able  and  practical  administrator  as  well. 

Any  forceful  man  in  his  position  would  have  enemies. 
Mr.  Fryer  has  the  kind  of  dynamic  personality  that  leaves 
others  hot  or  cold,  but  never  lukewarm.  He  has  jammed 
through  parts  of  his  bold  and  thorough  program  perhaps 
too  rapidly  to  permit  the  Indians  to  absorb  and  under- 
stand his  purposes. 

These  things  are  unimportant  before  the  primary  fact: 
there  are  too  many  Navajos  for  the  land,  and  more  Nava- 
jos every  year,  and  less  land;  and  where  this  leads  any 
man  can  see  for  himself.  Not  educated  for  and  not 
adapted  to  off -reservation  life  in  competition  with  whites, 
they  can  only  stay  where  they  are  and  face  what  the  fu- 
ture may  bring.  No  plan  other  than  that  of  the  govern- 
ment faces  squarely  these  facts  or  offers  a  solution.  Nav- 
ajo understanding  and  cooperation  must  be  and  gradu- 
ally are  being  won,  but  decisive  action  is  necessary  too. 
Unless  the  government  plan  can  be  put  across,  or  unless 
some  equally  effective,  cheaper,  more  practicable  plan  is 
offered  in  place  of  it,  and  very  quickly,  there  is  scant 
hope  for  the  Navajo. 
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German  Youth  Will  Gladly  Die 


by  ROBERT  L.  H.  HILLER 

A  young  American  who,  during  his  boyhood  in  Germany  in  the  early 
1930's,  found  himself  swept  into  the  Hitler  Youth  Movement,  here  reveals 
the  grim  choice  that  a  whole  generation  of  German  youth  has  made. 


Spartan, 

rigorous  and  pure  is  our  aim  of  life. 

When  a  nation  rises  out  of  the  glow 

of  God's  smithy 

everything  weak  must  become  dust. 

Proud  and  pure 
are  soldiers  then. 
Dying  gladly — 
and  knowing  why. 
Their  service  is  action.  .  . 

When  we  pray,  the  sword 
in  our  hands, 
hear  our  cry,  God: 
Never  be  cowards. 

THIS  IS  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  BOOKLETS 

on  which  leaders  of  the  Hitler  Youth  are  fed.  These  words 
very  well  express  the  philosophy,  religion,  and  faith  of  the 
Hitler  Youth,  in  fact  the  whole  youth  of  Germany.  But 
then  all  the  youth  of  Germany  today  may  be  classified  as 
Hitler  Youth,  whether  they  are  ten-year-old  "Youngfolk," 
eighteen-year-old  "Stormtroupers,"  or  young  soldiers  in 
the  German  army.  This  philosophy,  religion,  and  faith 
may  not  be  as  well  defined  in  the  great  masses  as  it  is 
with  the  leaders,  but  every  German  youth  has  grasped  the 
essence  of  this  new  religion. 

Who  are  the  leaders  of  this  youth?  Long  before  Hitler 
came  to  power,  the  younger  generation  in  Germany  had 
shown  a  strong  desire  to  lead  themselves.  Hitler,  with  the 
shrewdness  that  led  him  to  adopt  any  viewpoint  that 
served  his  purpose,  was  quick  to  take  up  the  slogan, 
"Youth  must  lead  youth."  The  leaders  of  the  Hitler 
Youth,  the  officers  of  this  large  army,  are  very  little  older 
than  the  boys  they  lead.  Often  they  are  the  same  age. 
That  holds  true  also  for  the  low  ranking  officers  in  the 
actual  army. 

IT  WAS  EARLY  IN  1927  THAT  I  JOINED  A  YOUTH  GROUP  WHICH 

called  itself  "Young  Nationalists'  Alliance."  Their  pro- 
gram was  to  take  boys  out  hiking,  show  them  their  native 
country,  teach  them  clean  living — one  of  the  rules  was 
no  smoking  and  drinking — teach  them  to  love  their  coun- 
try and  the  people  without  thought  of  politics.  The  al- 
liance was  founded  in  1910.  In  the  1920's  many  such 
youth  groups  sprang  up  all  over  the  country.  Their  one 
common  characteristic  was  that  no  one  over  twenty-five 
could  have  a  leading  position  in  them.  Members  seldom 
received  any  cooperation  from  their  parents;  indeed,  they 
often  had  to  deceive  them  in  order  to  participate  in  youth 
activities.  Certainly  there  was  not  much  understanding 
on  the  parents'  part.  The  leader  of  the  group  that  I  be- 
longed to  was  a  boy  who  was  then  seventeen  years  old. 


His  father  was  a  civil  servant  with  a  distinguished  record 
who  had  been  retired  shortly  after  the  war.  This  boy, 
Gerd  Meckelburg,  was  the  first  leader  type  I  met.  He  was 
a  good  athlete,  had  a  keen  mind,  and  a  great  disregard 
for  the  older  generation  other  than  great  soldiers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  during  the  war. 

This  seventeen-year-old  lad  was  my  mentor  in  every 
respect  when  I  was  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old.  He  ex- 
erted more  influence  over  me  than  any  person — parent, 
teacher,  or  anyone  else  of  the  older  generation.  He  was 
in  every  respect  my  leader,  though  he  himself  was  still 
immature.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys  in  Ger- 
many looked  up  to  other  boys  not  more  than  a  few  years 
older  than  they  were.  And  the  pattern  remains  among 
German  youth  today. 

Gerd  Meckelburg  left  my  school  when  he  was  eighteen 
and  went  to  the  university  at  Danzig.  There  he  joined  a 
secret  military  organization  which  fought  the  influence  of 
Poland  on  Danzig  politics.  When  he  was  twenty  years 
old  he  led  students  in  a  well-organized  and  armed  at- 
tack on  Polish  veterans  who  threatened  to  cause  trouble 
passing  through  Danzig  by  train.  He  came  back  a  year 
later  and  joined  the  S.S.  where  again  he  was  a  leader. 
Today  he  is  an  officer  in  the  army. 

Most  of  these  leaders,  such  as  Gerd  Meckelburg,  are 
"Old  Fighters" — that  is,  boys  who  joined  the  National 
Socialist  ranks  two  years  prior  to  Hitler's  seizure  of 
power  in  1933.  They  may  have  been  promoted  into  the 
army,  but  their  type  has  been  preserved  in  the  leaders 
who  succeeded  them.  It  is  a  queer  type,  singularly  suited 
to  Hitler's  purposes.  They  prove  just  as  efficient  in  the 
army  as  did  the  early  street  fighters  who  won  the  Nazi 
leadership  of  the  German  nation. 

To  UNDERSTAND  THIS  TYPE  OF  YOUTH  ONE  MUST  GO  BACK  TO 

the  time  after  the  war  before  Hitler  created  his  Third 
Reich.  One  must  remember  that  Germany,  having  lost 
the  war,  was  in  economic  turmoil,  politically  unsettled, 
and  had  not  much  to  offer  to  its  younger  generations.  But 
it  was  not  so  much  the  economic  situation  that  upset 
young  and  old  people  alike,  though  it  was  the  first  and 
obvious  reason  for  their  troubles.  What  really  upset  peo- 
ple most  was  the  political  situation.  The  Weimar  Republic 
was  something  new  and  disturbing  to  a  people  who  had 
for  centuries  lived  under  the  rule  of  a  royal  house. 

The  new  regime  was  especially  upsetting  to  the  youth 
of  Germany.  Life  seemed  to  promise  little  in  the  future. 
The  obvious  reason  for  this  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
and  many  of  the  older  people  was  the  political  set-up. 

Young  people  in  difficulties  need  an  incentive  beyond 
their  own  ideals  and  desires.  The  struggling  republic  did 
not  supply  this  needed  boost.  The  only  guaranty  that  the 
youth  had  for  the  future  was  their  own  memories.  Most 
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of  person  who  is  the  backbone  of  the  National 
Socialist  Youth  to   understand   this  image  of 
Deutschland  that  seems  to  be  the  driving  force 
behind  the  German  nation.  This  type  is  made 
up  of  persons  of  different  classes,  professions, 
and  ages.  However,  they  all  have  one  common 
characteristic.  They  are  failures  in  life;  they  are 
dreamers,  the  ones  who  cannot  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  comunity.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
these  first  Nazis  were  originally  rugged  individ- 
ualists. (This  may  not  be  quite  true  of  the  older 
people  of  that  type,  the  old  army  officers,  the 
Junkers,  and  so  on.  Their  failure  grew  out  of 
slightly  different  suppositions;  they  just  could 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  liv- 
ing; tiiey  were  the  last  of  an  old  dying  race. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  those  old  imperial  of- 
ficers who  are  prominent  in  the  party  today.  One 
outstanding  example  is  Hermann  Goering,  now 
Field  Marshal  of  the  German  army.  There  is 
General  von  Epp,  governor  of  Bavaria.  There 
was  Ernst  Roehm,  who  like  Goering  had  sold 
his  services  to  a  foreign  country  until  National  Socialism 
gave  him  what  he  was  looking  for.  His  life  might  have 
been  a  better  example,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  got  in 
Hitler's  way.  There  is  Achim  von  Arnim,  at  whose  estate 
I  spent  many  enjoyable  hours,  who,  bored  with  farm  life 
and  hating  the  Republic,  joined  the  Nazis  and  became 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Ernst  Roehm,  when  that  man  built  up 
the  S.A.  and  organized  it  into  an  effective  striking  force. 
Arnim  is  the  son  of  an  old  Prussian  family  and  was  a 
major  during  the  war  in  the  First  Guard  Regiment  of 
Potsdam,  one  of  the  most  exclusive  regiments  in  Prussia. 
When  I  left  Germany  in  1936  Arnim  was  dean  of  the 
engineering  college  of  the  University  of  Berlin.) 

But  the  young  Nazis  were  those  who,  though  able, 
even  endowed  with  extraordinary  capabilities,  always 
seem  to  fail,  never  taste  the  success  that  is  in  every  com- 
munity the  measure  for  every  man's  life  and  work.  Such 
persons  can  be  found  anywhere.  They  are  the  eternal 
mystery  to  parents  and  teachers;  they  never  seem  to  be 
able  to  hold  a  job;  they  are  the  artists  and  revolutionists 


The  author's  "passport"  in  the  junior  section  of  Hitler  Youth 

of  these  were  the  memories  of  first  experiences,  for  die 
most  part  pretty  grim.  The  younger  generation  in  search 
of  spiritual  help  and  an  anchorage  for  their  half-formed 
ideas  had  to  go  back  beyond  their  own  memories  to  find 
inspiration.  And  they  had  to  go  far  back.  The  Kaiserreich 
of  their  parents,  shattered  in  die  World  War  and  gone 
forever,  in  other  words  a  complete  failure,  was  even  less 
confidence-inspiring  than  the  Weimar  Republic.  The 
Germany  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  vague  and  distorted 
— there  remained  but  the  Prussia  of  the  Great  Frederic, 
or  even  farther  back,  the  Germany  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  early  Teutonic  emperors.  What  a  time,  what  princi- 
ples and  ideals,  to  draw  from  in  an  age  when  men  prided 
themselves  in  the  belief  of  having  advanced  in  the  mani- 
•  festation  of  human  rights. 

However,  those  were  the  fundamentals  on  which  these 
young  people  built  their  ideals,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
These  principles:  unwavering,  self-effacing  loyalty  to 
leader  and  community;  right  of  the  strongest;  unasking, 
self-sacrificing  fulfilment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  leader; 
denial  of  self-responsible  action. 
.  .  .  How  often  I  have  heard 
them  expounded.  Many  nights 
in  haylofts  and  tents  after  a 
hard  day's  hike  we  lay  listening 
to  Gerd  Meckelburg  reading  to 
us  stories  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War  and  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
Stories  of  war  and  hardship  and 
soldierly  heroism,  anecdotes  of 
General  von  Mackensen  and 
von  Hindenburg  in  the  early 
years  of  the  World  War.  Every 
one  of  diese  stories  was  of 
fighting,  armed  honor,  leader- 
ship. These  principles  still  con- 
stitute the  fundamentals  of  the 
religion,  faith,  and  philosophy 
of  Germany  today.  And  above 
all,  there  is  a  devotion  to  a 
strange  mystical  conception  of 
Germany,  of  the  "Fatherland."  Photo  by  John  Booth 

One  must  understand  the  type       Typical  group  of  German  boys  and  girls  in  the  organized  movement  taken  over  by  the  Nazis 
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in  the  university;  the  drifters  and  pathetic  cases  in  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  talking  just  of  the  bad  boys  in  school,  those 
that  do  not  succeed  because  they  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  grasp  the  necessity  and  satisfaction  of  success.  I  am 
talking  of  those  who  have  all  that  it  takes  and  the  am- 
bition to  be  successful,  and  still  are  not. 

I  WAS  A  PUPIL  OF  THE  Konig  Friedrich  Schule  IN  FRIF.D- 
richshagen,  an  eastern  suburb  of  greater  Berlin.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  schools  in  Berlin  to  come  under  Nazi  in- 
fluence in  spite  of  restrictions  and  warnings  from  the  au- 
thorities. All  the  Hitler  Youth  leaders  in  the  school,  in 
the  early  days  of  Nazism,  were  boys  who  had  poor  schol- 
astic records.  Gefolgsc hafts fiihrer  Eberding  was  a  good 
chemist,  but  otherwise  he  had  trouble  with  his  studies. 
Scharjuhrer  Berlin  was  an  expert  in  literary  composition, 
but  otherwise  had  the  same  difficulties  as  Eberding — and 
so  it  went  down  the  whole  line.  The  best  example  was 
Rolf  Ahrens,  who  had  great  artistic  talent.  His  father  had 
been  killed  in  the  war  and  his  family  had  to  struggle  hard. 
Rolf's  great  dream  was  to  become  a  painter.  But  he  had 
to  leave  school,  not  because  of  financial  difficulties,  for 
there  were  many  opportunities  for  scholarships,  but  be- 
cause his  record  in  anything  but  art  was  too  poor.  He 
started  work  in  a  bank,  but  he  did  not  fit  there  either  and 
soon  lost  his  job.  He  had  already  joined  the  Hitler  Youth. 
He  was  then  seventeen.  One  could  always  find  him  at 
Hitler  Youth  headquarters.  Whether  it  snowed  or  hailed 
Ahrens  was  always  on  his  post.  He  got  beaten  up  severely 
by  communists  in  a  street  fight  when  he  was  fifteen.  I 
remember  one  time  walking  down  the  main  street  with 
him,  two  years  before  Hitler  came  to  power.  He  told  me 
then  that  his  home,  school,  job,  or  friends  meant  nothing 
to  him  other  than  in  relation  to  the  one  great  cause  he 
was  fighting  for.  The  only  incentive  he  had  was  Nazism, 
was  Germany.  When  I  came  to  America,  Rolf  Ahrens 
was  a  leader  of  a  Bann,  a  district  that  embraced  1,500  to 
2,000  boys. 

Boys  like  Rolf  Ahrens  were  the  first  and  most  strongly 
affected  by  Hitler's  doctrines.  Since  they  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  gain  success  for  themselves,  they  looked  for 
something  that  was  out  of  the  realm  of  competition,  some- 
thing that  would  be  judged  by  other  measures  of  time  and 
space  than  they  would  be  judged  by  in  their  lifetime. 
A  great  cause,  a  great  idea,  and  the  success  of  this  cause  or 
idea — that  seemed  to  be  the  escape  out  of  their  dilemma — 
If  they  aligned  their  life  and  its  success  with  Germany's, 
for  instance,  and  worked  for  the  success  of  Germany,  they 
would  escape  the  measures  by  which  mankind  is  judged 
and  would  be  measured  by  the  standards  which  this  great 
cause,  this  Germany,  was  subject  to.  Their  failure  or  suc- 
cess would  then  be  out  of  the  realm  of  human  life  and 
success.  They  themselves  would  be  as  aloof  from  human 
competition  and  standards  as  Germany.  If  it  was  not  their 
own  unfortunate  personality,  then  it  was  the  unfortunate 
economic  situation  which  led  the  greater  part  of  the  youth 
of  bankrupt  Germany  to  adopt  this  point  of  view.  And 
again  Hitler  was  clever  enough  to  use  this  point  of  view 
and  propagate  it  as  his  own.  He  told  the  young  ones 
what  they  wanted  to  hear — that  they  must  be  loyal  unto 
death,  that  they  must  price  their  honor  highest  among 
their  abstract  possessions,  "that  might  beats  right,"  and 
that  Germany  comes  before  everything. 

It  can  be  seen  how  easy  it  was  for  a  man  of  Hitler's  cali- 
ber slowly  to  substitute  his  own  ideas  and  desires  for  what 


the   youth    had    come    to    believe    Germany    stood    for. 

Into  the  philosophy  that  the  youth  movement  had  de- 
vised Hitler  inserted  the  idea  of  hate — undying,  unflinch- 
ing hate.  He  took  the  philosophy  which  the  puzzled  and 
poverty-stricken  youth  had  made  their  own,  molded  it 
into  the  form  that  suited  him  best,  and  fed  it  to  the 
original  creators  as  if  from  Heaven,  an  inspired  new  re- 
ligion. That  is  why  Hitler  can  demand  sacrifice  after 
sacrifice  and  why  the  youth  of  Germany  give  their 
blood.  Not  out  of  the  positive,  the  heights  of  constructive 
energy,  did  German  Youth  build  their  new  world;  but 
out  of  the  negative,  destroying  depths  of  hate. 

Why  was  hate  so  attractive  to  these  youngsters  whose 
ideals,  as  we  have  seen,  were  high,  even  though  wrong? 
It  is  because  of  the  concept  of  Germany.  It  is  because  of 
their  desire  to  see  Germany  shining  high  above  all  other 
countries,  all  other  abstract  ideas,  all  other  concepts  of 
success.  They  are  fighting  for  the  victory  and  accomplish- 
ment of  this  ideal  whose  success  will  not  involve  their 
being  asked  to  justify  their  own  actions.  We  have  seen 
that  they  have  come  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  might  is 
right.  And  now  this  new,  or  rather  old,  long  disproved 
belief  of  "my  country,  right  or  wrong".  .  .  .  This  new 
code  of  law  absolves  them  from  all  guilt.  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing under  these  circumstances  to  hear  young  Germans 
deplore  the  wickedness  of  war,  yes,  even  of  cruelty,  of 
hate.  They  are  sincere.  It  is  this  devotion  to  the  Father- 
land that  makes  everything  all  right,  even  those  things 
that  they  themselves  regard  as  despicable  in  their  own 
personal  lives. 

IT  WAS   AFTER   ONE    OF   THE   FIRST   PARTY    DAYS    IN    NuREM- 

berg  after  Hitler  was  made  Chancellor  that  one  of  my 
best  friends  revealed  this  strange  phenomenon  to  me.  He 
had  been  to  Nuremberg,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told 
me  that  when  his  group  marched  through  one  of  Ber- 
lin's toughest  districts  to  the  station  to  board  the  train  to 
Nuremberg,  the  leaders  ordered  several  men  to  flank  the 
marching  columns  and  see  to  it  that  every  pedestrian 
saluted  the  swastika  banners  they  were  carrying.  This 
boy  is  one  of  the  finest  people  I  know.  I  have  spent  many 
nights  with  him,  discussing  literature,  art,  religion,  every 
topic  in  which  a  college  boy  would  be  interested,  and  he 
has  surprised  me  often  with  his  sincerity  and  sensitive 
understanding.  But  that  day  he  proudly  told  me  that  he 
had  struck  several  people  because  they  did  not  salute  the 
flags.  I  am  sure  he  had  no  realization  of  the  injustice  and 
brutality  of  beating  people  who  did  not  have  the  power 
to  fight  back.  All  he  could  see  was  that  it  was  something 
he  felt  Germany  demanded  from  him. 

It  is,  by  this  code,  perfectly  all  right  to  beat  up  an  old 
Jewish  woman,  because  the  good  of  the  Fatherland  de- 
mands it.  It  is  permissible  to  march  into  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, or  Poland  because  it  is  advantageous  to  Deutsch- 
land.  Personal  values  do  not  count  before  this  monstrous 
image.  And  so  one  finds  that  the  mildest  persons  become 
lions  in  hate  and  ruthlessness  when  Germany  demands 
aught  of  them. 

One  may  well  ask  whether  religion  is  related  to  this 
misguided  crusade.  The  answer  is  simply  that  this  new 
political  philosophy  has  taken  the  place  of  religion.  This 
mystical  conception  of  a  glorious  and  eternal  Germany 
does  not  take  the  place  of  an  almighty  God.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Hitler  Youth  it  constitutes  the  interpretation 
of  God's  will,  inasmuch  as  it  means  to  them  the  great 
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task  that  God  imposes  on  them,  the  great  problem  that 
they  must  solve  successfully  so  that  they  themselves  may 
live,  that  "the  good  and  right"  may  win  in  this  world. 
It  involves  a  new  code  of  ethics.  Again  one  must  realize 
that  this  viewpoint  is  most  clearly  expressed  and  felt  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Hitler  Youth;  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
German  youth  follows  in  harmony  of  thought.  Why,  then, 
are  churches  still  open  in  Germany?  The  youths  who 
attend  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  rest  of  the  Hitler 
Youth.  They  believe  in  a  God  and  good  and  evil;  but 
they  are  not  quick  enough  to  see  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  religious  and  the  Nazi  concept  of 
ethics  and  divine  law.  This  conflict  is  felt  by  the  more 
radical  group;  and  they  have  arrived  at  a  new  worship 
of  God,  in  which  customs  that  were  created  in  the  Hitler 
Youth  are  developing  into  religious  rites. 

For  instance,  when  one  watches  the  beginning  of  a 
great  gathering  of  Hitler  Youth  one  will  notice  a  strange 
habit.  When  the  names  of  the  different  units  are  called 
to  confirm  their  presence,  the  leader  with  the  highest 
rank  present  will  call  out  the  names  of  the  Hitler  Youths 
who  were  killed  while  fighting  for  the  victory  of  Nazism, 
and  the  whole  assembly  will  answer  in  unison,  "Here," 
as  if  the  dead  one  answered  himself. 

This  is  significant  in  explaining  the  Hitler  Youths' 
idea  of  eternal  life.  As  they  see  it,  the  individual  insures 
eternal  life  for  himself  in  sacrificing  himself  for  the  sake 
of  the  "eternal  Deutschland." 

The  radical  Hitler  Youth  feels  that  the  old  Teutonic 
Gods  express  the  highest,  divine  virtues  better  than  Chris- 
tianity. They  believe  that  the  good  is  strong,  consequently 
the  good  must  win.  All  evil,  since  it  loses,  is  weak.  Might 
is  right  and  weakness  is  sin.  Thor,  the  god  of  earthy 
strength,  Wodan,  the  god  of  wily  diplomacy,  Freya,  the 
goddess  of  fertile  motherhood,  to  German  youth  are  not 
really  gods  themselves  but  they  best  express  the  virtues 
and  attributes  of  the  God  of  power  and  righteousness. 
To  them  strength  is  the  greatest  virtue.  That  everything 
good  is  strong  is  one  explanation  of  their  racial  creed. 
Since  they  are  the  bearers  of  righteousness,  their  race 
must  be  better.  They  do  accept  the  necessity  of  the  ex- 
istence of  other  races.  But  they  make  a  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  races,  and  the  bad  ones  are  the  ones  that, 
in  their  eyes,  are  weak.  It  is  easy  to  call  the  Jews  weak, 
and  therefore  bad,  because  they  allegedly  weakened  the 
German  people  by  intermarriage.  It  is  easy,  under  these 
premises,  to  call  any  nation  weak,  and  therefore  bad,  that 
stands  in  one's  way.  What  happened  to  the  Jews  would 
have  happened  to  any  racially  distinct  minority  in  Ger- 
many. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  has  but  to  look  at  the 
small  nations  that  dwell  at  Germany's  borders  to  see  this 
proven.  They  were  weak  and  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Germans,  had  to  submit  to  German  superiority. 

THIS   GREAT   REGARD   OF    THE    HlTLER    YoUTH    FOR    STRENGTH 

was  most  strikingly  illustrated  to  me  at  a  large  gathering 
of  Hitler  Youth  leaders  in  one  of  the  training  camps.  One 
evening  the  speech  that  met  with  most  applause  con- 
sisted of  a  few  words  only.  Bannfiihrer  Rolf  Ahrens, 
when  he  was  to  make  his  speech,  raised  his  hand  and 
said:  "Praiseworthy  is  everything  that  makes  us  strong 
and  hard."  The  boys  who,  tired  after  a  long  day's  train- 
ing, had  listened  in  silent  concentration  to  the  preceding 
speeches,  cheered  for  fully  twenty  minutes. 
Yes,  the  youth  of  Germany  is  tough.  The  life  of  the 


soldier  is  the  noblest.  At  training  school,  Heinz  Althoff, 
who  had  flunked  out  of  the  theological  seminary  and 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  present,  said:  "To 
know  how  to  live  simply  and  modestly  is  great  wisdom. 
To  live  sparingly  and  rigorously  like  the  soldier  at  war 
— with  rifle  and  knapsack,  that  one  ought  to  do  in  peace- 
time also." 

Luxury  to  them  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  and 
evils.  They  want  always  to  live  as  if  they  were  at  war. 

Where  has  all  this  led  the  youth  of  Germany  and 
where  will  it  lead  them  in  the  future?  It  has  led  them 
into  war,  into  great  travail,  into  death  and  privation. 
Still  they  go  on.  They  feel  that  they  are  the  bearers  of 
a  great  idea,  and  the  guardians  of  Germany.  It  is  strange 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  this  Germany  is  a 
creation  of  their  own  mind.  Hitler  is  the  spokesman  for 
something  that  the  German  youth  have  long  felt  them- 
selves. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  German  Youth  is  in  a 
blind  alley.  But  they  do  not  realize  it.  One  might  wonder 
whether  Hitler's  death  would  bring  these  young  people 
back  to  some  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  a  con- 
structive view  of  life.  In  my  opinion  this  National  So- 
cialist religion,  this  doctrine  of  "might  is  right"  is  too 
deeply  rooted.  They  have  gone  too  far  to  turn  back. 

German  youth,  with  the  impatience  characteristic  of  all 
youth,  has  discarded  the  ideals  that  man  has  arrived  at 
through  centuries  of  labor,  trials,  failure  and  success — 
ideals  and  ethics  which  leave  the  road  open  for  further 
advancement  of  the  human  race.  They  were  unable  to 
see  beyond  their  own  troubles  and  misfortune,  and  they 
followed  the  man  who  preached  the  simplest  way,  the 
way  of  egotism.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
explain  the  peculiar  character  of  Adolf  Hitler.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  his  views,  though  shrewd  and 
ruthless,  are  as  adolescent  as  those  of  his  youngest  fol- 
lowers. It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  youth  of  Ger- 
many will  not  be  brought  into  line  with  the  rest  of 
humanity  even  by  the  failure  of  Hitler's  war. 

They  have  not  hitched  their  wagon  to  one  of  the  stars 
in  the  heavens,  but  to  a  star  that  is  nothing  but  a  phan- 
tasy of  their  own  mind.  The  youth  of  Germany  w'ill  go 
on  until  they  have  destroyed  themselves  in  the  search  for 
this  idea — a  Germany  that  exists  only  in  their  hearts,  in 
their  songs.  They  will  go  on,  fighting,  believing  as  they 
sing,  "Today  we  own  Germany,  tomorrow  the  whole 
world."  But  they  will  gain  nothing  save  death. 

The  youth  of  Germany  believes  in  hate,  in  brute  force, 
in  their  own  superiority.  They  will  not  surrender.  They 
will  destroy  themselves  like  the  knights  of  the  crusades. 
The  youth  of  Germany  will  die — will  prefer  to  die,  for 
Germany. 

The  grim  choice  that  a  whole  generation  has  made  may 
be  almost  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  not  known 
the  youth  of  Germany  under  Hitler;  for  minds,  bodies, 
and  souls  are  dedicated  to  Germany.  As  the  poem  puts  it : 

When  a  nation  rises  out  of  the  glow 

of  God's  smithy 

everything  weak  must  become  dust. 

Proud  and  pure 
are  soldiers  then. 
Dying  gladly — 
and  knowing  why. 
Their  service  is  action. 
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PUBLIC    DOMAIN 


by  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


At  a  time  when  defense  is  the  dominant  force  in  our  national 
policy,  we  have  drawn  upon  Mr.  Neuberger's  experienced  observa- 
tions and  studies  for  an  analysis  of  the  role  that  government 
lands  will,  or  can,  play  in  strengthening  the  United  States.  His 
report,  necessarily  restricted  in  length,  does  not  include  open 
areas  of  public  land  already  selected  for  landing  fields,  bombing 
ranges,  military  posts;  or  Park  Service  areas  available  for  depots, 
hospitals,  and  rest  centers;  or  government  forests  already  being 
converted  into  lumber  for  cantonments  and  munitions  crates;  or 
minerals  that  will  be  tapped  as  vital  defense  reserves,  and 
processed  with  government-generated  power  into  finished  form. 
This  article  examines  the  basic  asset  which  our  Public  Domain 
of  395,000,000  acres  represents  in  making  possible  a  more  secure 
and  efficient  distribution  of  population,  and  in  bringing  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  nation  to  a  standard  that  will  correct  health  condi- 
tions, long  known,  but  dramatically  and  alarmingly  reflected  by 
Selective  Service  rejections.  The  dynamic  cities  of  the  West,  facing 
a  Pacific  basin  which  abounds  in  threats,  require  a  more  stable 
hinterland,  peopled  with  a  productive  variety  of  farms,  villages, 
and  towns,  linked  by  power  lines  and  defense  highways  to  create 
a  greater  degree  of  regional  self-sufficiency.  Today's  pioneering 
must  be  planned — first,  for  national  defense;  second,  to  insure 
domestic  security  when  the  defense  effort  ends.  That  is  the 
challenge  which  Mr.  Neuberger  presents  in  his  timely  and  arrest- 
ing article. — The  Editors. 

WHEN  JACK  YANDLE  LOST  HIS  JOB  DRIVING  A  LAUNDRY  TRUCK 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  he  and  his  family  migrated  into  the 
hinterland.  On  the  table-like  top  of  Yacolt  Mountain 
they  staked  out  eighty  wooded  acres.  Jack  cut  down  pine 
trees,  and  he  and  his  wife  Minnie  used  a  block  and  tackle 
to  hoist  them  into  place  for  a  clay-chinked  log  cabin. 
They  cleared  land  and  among  the  stumps  planted  corn 
and  lettuce  and  potatoes.  Today,  after  seven  years  in  the 
wilderness,  the  Yandles  are  still  on  their  timbered  summit 
They  have  neighbors  now,  and  more  are  coming.  Minnie 
Yandle  has  written  a  poem  for  the  Clarl^  County  Sun 
describing  the  efforts  of  "Pioneers  on  Yacolt  Mountain." 
Here  are  two  stanzas: 

We  are  starting  life  all  over 

In  our  little  old  log  shacks, 
Starting  from  the  very  bottom, 

Quite  a  load  upon  our  .backs. 

We  are  trying  to  beat  depression, 
Some  folks  say  it  can't  be  done. 

But  we  have  the  rascal  going, 
Soon  we'll  have  him  on  the  run. 

Can  other  American  families  do  what  the  Yandles 
have  done?  Is  there  still  a  frontier  in  our  country?  In 
this  time  of  national  emergency  what  are  the  undeveloped 
land  resources  of  the  United  States  ?  Can  homeless  people 
with  determination  find  places  where  the  earth  will 
respond  to  plow  and  water  and  seed  ?  What  has  become 
of  the  Public  Domain,  that  vast  federal  holding  which 
once  encompassed  three  fourths  of  the  country's  surface? 

Today,  late  in  the  second  century  of  our  national  his- 
tory, title  to  395,000,000  acres  of  America's  land  continues 
to  rest  with  the  government.  Virtually  all  this  enormous 
chunk  of  federal  real  estate,  won  through  conquest,  ex- 
ploration, and  purchase,  is  concentrated  on  the  sundown 
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side  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Half  the  land  of  the 
eleven  states  of  the  Far  West — California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado — is  the  undisputed 
property  of  the  United  States  government. 

In  any  inventory  of  the  nation's  possibilities  this  im- 
mense wilderness  must  be  considered.  It  includes  sage- 
brush flats  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  that  are  measured 
by  horizons  rather  than  miles.  In  Oregon  and  Washing- 
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Drawn  for  Survey  Graphic  by  Harold  Price 


ton  it  is  a  limitless  counterpane  of  evergreen  trees. 
California's  high  uplands  are  part  of  its  fastnesses,  and 
so  are  mountain  meadows  in  Montana  and  grassy  swales 
in  Idaho.  It  stretches  all  the  way  from  the  crags  frowning 
down  on  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  ramparts 
which  face  the  Great  Plains.  Its  diversity  is  strange  and 
startling.  It  takes  in  the  towering  "rain  forests"  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  seared  plateaus  of  Arizona.  Glacier  peaks 
wrinkle  it  in  one  state  and  mile-deep  canyons  bisect  it  in 
another.  Here  it  is  a  sloping  pasture  where  cattle  can 
feed  and  grain  might  grow,  and  there  it  is  a  bleak  desert 
where  even  the  rattlesnake  dies.  This  is  the  Public 
Domain  of  the  United  States — Uncle  Sam's  backyard,  a 


backyard  a  day  and  a  night  across  by  limited  train. 
Many  generations  of  Americans  have  underestimated 
the  inexhaustibility  of  the  western  wilderness.  Shortly 
after  the  Civil  War  a  young  army  lieutenant  named 
George  Warren  led  a  column  of  cavalrymen  over  the 
caked  sod  of  the  prairie.  These  blue-tunicked  riders  had 
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been  sent  by  the  War  Department  to  find  the  American 
frontier — the  point  beyond  which  men  could  not  colonize 
villages  and  cultivate  farms. 

"West  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,"  the  lieutenant 
reported  to  his  superiors,  "it  is  practically  useless  to  look 
at  any  time  for  continuous  settlements  and  agricultural 
conquests  of  the  soil." 

That  judgment  was  made  almost  seventy -five  years  ago. 
The  line  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian  today  is  virtually 
the  exact  center  of  the  United  States;  it  runs  through  the 
heart  of  Kansas.  West  of  it  are  eleven  complete  states 
and  huge  sections  of  six  more.  This  region  is  inhabited 
by  approximately  20,000,000  people.  It  contains  innumer- 
able settlements  and  at  least  a  million  farms.  Many  of 
these  farms  produce  wheat,  apples,  alfalfa,  and  all  sorts 
of  other  crops,  nearly  2,000  miles  beyond  where  Lieutenant 
Warren  thought  agriculture  always  would  end. 

MEN    OF    INTELLECT    AS   WELL  AS    MEN    OF   RIFLE   AND    SWORD 

have  looked  for  the  ragged  fringe  marking  colonization's 
permanent  halt.  In  Chicago  in  1893  Professor  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  read  his  great  paper  on  the  passing  of 
the  American  frontier.  The  free  land  in  the  West  was 
gone,  he  said,  and  profound  changes  might  be  expected 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  As  he  spoke,  the  last  big 
homesteads  were  being  taken  up.  Yet  four  people  live 
in  the  Far  West  now  for  each  one  who  dwelt  there  when 
Professor  Turner  presented  his  essay.  This  migration 
toward  the  setting  sun  is  still  under  way.  The  1940  census 
totals  show  that  while  the  national  population  increased 
only  7  percent  in  the  decade  just  closed,  that  of  the 
eleven  Public  Domain  states  in  the  West  soared  more 
than  twice  that  much — 17  percent. 

So  today,  long  after  Lieutenant  Warren's  troop  crossed 
the  plains  and  Professor  Turner  speculated  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  free  land,  where  is  the  frontier  now? 
In  the  year  1940  A.  D.  is  there  such  an  element  in  our 
national  life  as  an  American  frontier?  What  kind  of 
frontier  is  it?  Can  the  victim  of  submarginal  farming 
conditions  elsewhere,  the  tenement  dweller  from  the 
crowded  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  refugee 
from  the  tyrannies  of  Europe,  still  trek  west  and  make  a 
living  off  the  soil?  How  much  of  the  Public  Domain 
and  other  lands  between  the  Rockies  and  the  coast  can 
be  put  to  use?  What  must  be  done  to  make  these  lands 
usable?  Who  is  going  to  do  the  job? 

Never  have  these  questions  been  as  pertinent  as  they 
are  right  now.  The  whole  world  is  beset  with  harassed, 
homeless  people.  Where  can  they  go  ?  To  a  lesser  degree 
the  problem  is  shared  by  America.  The  New  York  City 
planning  commission  announces  that  far  too  many  persons 
live  in  that  jammed  metropolis.  More  men  and  women 
pack  the  few  acres  of  the  Bronx  than  inhabit  the  broad 
expanse  of  Wyoming.  New  York  is  not  the  only  place 
stretched  by  its  population  to  the  snapping  point.  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh  are  bulging  beehives.  Inventors  search  for 
new  trusses  to  pile  the  East's  swarms  of  mankind  higher 
skyward — and  in  Utah  a  girl  who  won  a  national  slogan 
contest  has  just  had  her  first  glimpse  of  a  three-story 
building.  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  is 
crammed  with  7,000,000  souls,  while  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  continent,  at  the  mouth  of  a  much  greater  river, 
the  Columbia,  a  scant  10,000  live  in  the  straggling  Oregon 
town  of  Astoria. 

The  distribution  of  America's  people  resembles  a  big 


cake  with  most  of  the  frosting  heaped  on  one  side.  The 
combined  area  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  less 
than  that  of  any  one  state  in  the  Far  West,  yet  they  have 
more  inhabitants  than  all  eleven  far  western  states  put 
together. 

Despite  half  a  century  of  assurances  that  the  frontier 
is  no  more,  beyond  the  Rockies  space  exists  for  many 
additional  families.  "With  a  reasonable  development 
program,"  says  Major  Roy  F.  Bessey  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  "approximately  2,500,000  new 
people  can  be  absorbed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  within 
a  generation."  This  would  increase  the  population  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana  more  than  60 
percent.  It  also  would  provide  a  safety  valve  for  popula- 
tion brimming  over  in  other  regions. 

What  is  the  development  program  which  will  give 
balance  to  the  distribution  of  the  country's  population? 

One  answer  is  irrigation.  Most  valuable  of  all  the  re- 
sources in  the  Public  Domain  is  water.  Appraisal  can  be 
made  of  the  timber  in  the  Public  Domain  of  California 
and  of  the  alunite  in  the  Public  Domain  of  Utah,  but 
water  is  too  precious  to  catalogue.  Where  there  is  water 
the  federal  land  has  value.  Rain  is  the  most  essential 
ingredient  in  the  dense  national  forests  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  Mountain  valleys  yield  to  the  settler's  hoe  if  they 
get  enough  moisture.  But  where  water  never  softens  the 
earth,  the  Public  Domain  is  gaunt  and  harsh,  a  wasteland 
of  cactus  and  tumbleweed.  It  was  such  a  scene  that 
Daniel  Webster  had  in  mind  when  he  said  he  would  not 
give  a  silver  dollar  for  all  of  Oregon. 

Winter  snows  mantle  the  Cascade,  Sawtooth,  and  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  Glaciers  form  on  the  tall  peaks. 
Ravines  clog  with  ice.  The  warm  winds  of  spring  bite 
like  steamshovels  into  these  massive  frozen  ramparts. 
Freshets  gurgle  out  of  the  highlands.  Canyons  and  creek- 
beds  begin  to  trill  with  falling  water.  Then  by  mid- 
summer the  streams  are  a  thin  trickle  again.  The  melted 
glaciers  come  and  pass  like  a  tidal  wave. 

But  a  dam  wedged  into  a  mountain  pass  will  store 
water  indefinitely,  and  canals  and  flumes  will  carry  it 
to  arid  land  many  miles  away.  Snows  that  fell  one  year 
may  nourish  a  peach  crop  two  or  three  years  later.  This 
is  irrigation,  started  long  ago  on  the  Nile,  used  in  primi- 
tive fashion  on  the  Colorado  by  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers, 
and  brought  to  its  most  scientific  development  by  engi- . 
neers  working  in  the  American  West.  Already  irrigation 
has  pushed  back  our  frontier.  Today  it  is  still  pushing. 

"UPON  NEW  IRRIGATED  LANDS  RESTS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 

Far  West's  future  growth,"  explains  John  C.  Page,  com- 
missioner of  reclamation.  "In  the  West  are  found  our 
major  undeveloped  resources.  The  West  is  America's 
elbow  room — her  room  to  grow." 

At  the  present  time  20,000,000  acres  of  land  are  irrigated 
in  the  West.  On  this  land  a  million  people  live.  That 
much  the  frontier  has  been  hacked  out  of  the  sagebrush. 
With  the  water  available,  another  20,000,000  acres  can 
be  reclaimed.  This  is  part  of  the  frontier  of  tomorrow. 
Already  projects  to  irrigate  2,500,000  acres  are  under 
construction. 

Those  who  believe  the  American  frontier  has  utterly 
vanished  should  study  this  statement  by  the  Northwest 
Regional  Council,  an  organization  endowed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation:  "In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there 
is  enough  land  for  150,000  new,  productive  farms — 
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WL    00,000  acres  of  it— one  half  of  which  can  be  reclaimed 
At  irrigation.  The  rest  requires  drainage,  stump  clearance, 
V  ore   efficient   cropping,   or   the   conversion   of  grazing 
•     ,ds  and  pasture  into  farms.   Some  of  this  land  is  now 
,ong  prepared  for  settlement."    And  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  only  part — although,  to  be  sure,  the  most  promising 
part — of  the  vast   Public  Domain  expanse  between  the 
Divide  and  the  coast. 

Ride  across  Nevada  on  the  Overland  Limited,  thread 
your  automobile  up  through  the  forests  of  the  high 
Sierras,  hike  endless  miles  on  the  rolling  plateau  above 
the  Snake  River  in  Idaho.  All  this  is  territory  that  belongs 
to  the  United  States  government.  When  Lewis  and 
Clark  planted  the  American  flag  on  the  fog-shrouded 
Oregon  shore  in  1805,  every  inch  of  land  in  that  wilder- 
ness passed  into  the  possession  of  the  government  which 
had  sent  the  explorers  westward.  Today,  a  century  and 
a  third  later,  virtually  half  the  area  of  Oregon  is  still  in 
the  same  ownership.  Almost  a  hundred  years  have  gone 
by  since  Mexico  ceded  the  scorched  and  picturesque 
Southwest  to  the  United  States,  but  more  than  60  percent 
of  Arizona  continues  to  be  federal  real  estate. 

What  is  the  composition  of  the  great  plot  of  real  estate 
for  which  the  government  still  holds  the  deed?  There 


Steve  Kahn  Photo 
Pioneers  on  Yacolt  Mountain 

Above   is  a   picture  of  the  cabin  the  Yandle  family  built  on 

America's  last  frontier.      Mr.  Neuberger  suggests  some  likely 

places  to  write  for  information  on  settlement  opportunities  in 

the  Far  West: 

Washington  State  Progress  Commission,  Olympia. 

Montanans,  Inc.,  Helena,  Mont. 

Idaho  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,   Boise. 

General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.   S.   Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Regional  Directors,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco. 

National  Resources  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Grand  Coulee  Division, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Director  of  Agricultural  Development,  Union  Pacific  System, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Director  of  Agricultural  Development,  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Regional  Headquarters,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Washington  State  Planning  Council,  Olympia. 

Portland   Chamber  of   Commerce,   Portland,   Ore. 


arc    four    main    subdivisions,    briefly    described    below: 

Grazing  districts  and  unappropriated  public  land 
(164,483,000  acres).  This  is  where  the  deer  and  the 
antelope  play,  and  where  half  the  country's  sheep  and 
one  sixth  of  the  cattle  get  their  forage.  For  a  while  there 
was  too  much  grazing.  The  grass  anchoring  the  soil  was 
chewed  away  and  the  range  started  to  blow.  Water  holes 
were  lapped  up.  In  1934  Congress  enacted  the  Taylor 
grazing  law,  creating  local  boards  to  adopt  rules  and 
policies  for  the  use  of  the  range.  These  boards  are  elected 
by  the  ranchers  and  stockmen.  On  each  board  sits  a 
wildlife  representative  recommended  by  the  respective 
state  game  commissions.  His  job  is  to  insist  that  the 
deer  and  elk  and  antelope  are  not  entirely  crowded  out 
by  domestic  animals. 

"Low  precipitation  makes  water  the  limiting  factor  in 
nearly  all  range  development,"  says  Earle  H.  Clapp,  acting 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
announces  that  a  series  of  small  irrigation  projects  will 
rescue  450,000  acres  from  the  clutch  of  sagebrush  and 
dust.  Some  of  this  land  is  in  the  Public  Domain  and  as 
much  as  90  acres  are  often  necessary  to  feed  one  steer. 
Yet  water  can  transform  it  into  a  picture  for  a  seed 
catalogue. 

National  Forests  (151,897,000  acres).  These  magnificent 
stands  of  timber  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Public 
Domain.  They  predominate  in  California,  Idaho,  Colo- 
rado, Oregon,  and  Montana.  They  include  such  scenic 
grandeur  as  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Adams,  and  Hell's 
Canyon.  They  form  the  roof  of  the  West.  National 
Forests  serve  as  a  mammoth  cistern  for  the  water  supply 
of  the  region.  "From  National  Forest  land,"  says  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  "comes  domestic  water  for  more  than 
6,000,000  people."  This  water  also  offers  the  prospect 
of  future  irrigation  undertakings  for  the  settlement  of 
thousands  of  families.  On  the  steep  slopes  of  National 
Forests  originates  a  third  of  America's  potential  hydro- 
electricity.  If  the  trees  in  the  National  Forests  were  cut 
down  indiscriminately  the  Far  West  would  dry  up  like 
parchment. 

Some  cutting  of  timber  is  allowed  in  these  forests  but 
it  is  under  close  supervision.  The  Forest  Service  attempts 
to  keep  the  cut  in  balance  with  the  amount  of  new 
growth.  Meadows  and  broad  pastures  separate  the  fir  and 
pine  groves.  Each  year  12,350,000  head  of  livestock  graze 
in  the  forests.  Recreation  is  another  important  aspect  of 
the  National  Forests.  They  are  a  lodestar  for  campers, 
fishermen,  and  hunters.  But  principally  the  National 
Forests  are  the  storehouse  of  the  West.  They  conserve 
the  water  and  power  resources  on  which  the  West  depends 
for  survival— and  on  which  migrants  to  the  West  depend 
for  a  new  chance  in  life. 

Indian  Lands  (52,188,000  acres).  Arizona  contains  more 
Indian  land  than  any  other  three  states  combined.  [See 
page  72]  Next  in  rank  are  New  Mexico  and  Montana. 
The  amount  of  Indian  acreage  in  Arizona,  contained 
largely  in  the  great  Hopi  and  Navajo  reservations,  is  equal 
in  area  to  the  whole  state  of  Maine.  The  white  man  has 
not  left  the  finest  soil  to  the  original  owners  of  our 
country.  Indian  land  in  many  respects  is  a  cross  section 
of  the  whole  West.  Within  the  reservations  are  grazing 
lands,  forests,  and  irrigation  projects.  A  few  Indian  irriga- 
tion enterprises  encompass  more  than  100,000  acres. 

National  Parf^s  and  Monuments  (12,888,000  acres).  Here 
is  the  big  Public  Domain  classification  best  known  to  the 
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general  public.  Millions  of  Americans  have  visited  Mount 
Rainier  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  and 
every  school  boy  has  seen  them  in  pictures.  Western 
acreages  in  this  category,  too,  are  relatively  enormous. 
Yellowstone  Park  in  Wyoming  is  sprawled  out  over 
2,222,000  acres;  the  largest  park  in  the  East,  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  is  only  one  fifth  that  size.  Although  National 
Forests  may  be  tapped  for  their  mineral,  timber,  and 
hydroelectric  wealdi,  the  resources  in  National  Parks  are 
barricaded  off  from  development.  They  are  to  be  left 
forever  untouched.  Emphasis  in  most  of  the  West  is  on 
development,  but  the  National  Parks,  along  with  certain 
Primitive  Areas  in  the  forests,  will  be  rigidly  preserved. 

THE  IMMENSITY  OF  THESE  PUBLIC  HOLDINGS  IS  BEST  UNDER- 

stood  in  comparison  with  other  federal  property.  The 
government  department  with  which  the  average  citizen 
is  most  familiar,  the  Post  Office,  owns  1,361  acres  of  land 
in  all  forty-eight  states.  The  War  Department,  with  its 
military  posts  and  cantonments,  has  title  to  only  2,584,000 
acres.  The  navy  owns  a  mere  479,000  acres.  All  these 
sums  combined  are  far  short  of  the  size  of  the  grazing 
districts  in  the  state  of  Colorado — 6,189,000  acres. 

Land  in  the  United  States  open  to  homesteading  is 
scattered  throughout  the  West  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  General  Land  Office.  A  settler  cannot  make  out  a 
homestead  application  unless  he  can  show  that  the  site 
in  question  will  support  him.  Residence  of  three  years 
is  required  to  clinch  ownership,  although  this  is  reduced 
to  one  year  for  war  veterans.  The  homesteader  also  must 
demonstrate  that  the  land  will  be  more  valuable  agricul- 
turally than  it  would  be  for  timber  or  grazing.  Here  and 
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Under  Harlan  H.  Barrows,  geographer,  a  survey  of  settlement 
policy  is  under  way — as  planned  pioneering  becomes  the  goal 


there  on  the  Pacific  slope,  homestead  acreage  is  available. 
However,  land  of  this  sort  is  comparatively  rare.  Irriga- 
tion is  the  new  frontier. 

Malheur  County  in  Oregon  presents  a  case  history  of 
how  reclamation  can  create  a  new  frontier  in  the  Far 
West.  Malheur  County  is  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  Between  1920  and  1930  the  population  of 
the  county  increased  3.3  percent.  But  between  1930  and 
1940  the  increase  was  many  times  that— 753  percent. 
Irrigation  made  the  difference.  Near  the  end  of  the 
Coolidge  administration  the  federal  government  began 
construction  of  a  lofty  417-foot  dam  on  the  Owyhee  River. 
It  was  completed  in  1932.  The  Roosevelt  administration 
continued  the  job.  Canals  and  ditches  were  dug  and 
siphons  and  flumes  constructed.  Water  at  last  flowed  onto 
the  desert. 

Letters  arrived  from  every  part  of  the  country — from 
Cincinnati  and  from  Boston,  from  St.  Paul  and  from 
Akron.  Settlers  trekked  in.  They  cleared  the  sagebrush 
and  planted  clover,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  Green  fields 
spread  out  on  the  wasteland  like  a  carpet  slowly  unfold- 
ing. Water  bit  into  the  edge  of  the  frontier  and  dis- 
solved it.  In  the  Malheur  County  town  of  Nyssa  a 
$2,500,000  beet-sugar  refinery  was  built.  Hundreds  of  men 
were  put  to  work.  Stores  sprang  up  to  provide  goods 
and  services  for  the  people  cultivating  the  land.  The 
county's  population  grew  from  11,269  to  19,756. 

HERE  is  AVERY  ANDERSON,  FORTY-ONE  YEARS  OLD,  TYPICAL 
of  the  American  frontiersman  of  1940.  After  half  a 
decade  of  dry  weather,  he  and  his  wife,  Alia,  and  their 
five  children — Arthur,  Allen,  Audrey,  Alda,  and  Arnold — 
quit  their  burned-out  farm  60  miles  from  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.  They  arrived  in  Malheur  County  in  1937.  All  they 
had  was  $600.  But  Avery  was  an  experienced  farmer  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  was  willing  to  make 
him  a  $2,000  loan.  He  bought  120  acres  of  land.  He  cut 
logs  and  trimmed  shakes  and  built  a  house.  He  hacked 
away  the  bunch-grass  and  sagebrush  and  scooped  deep 
furrows  for  the  water  which  coursed  through  the  main 
irrigation  canal. 

Today  Avery  Anderson's  card  in  the  files  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  noted  "current  on  payments." 
He  has  twenty-two  head  of  cattle  and  a  team  of  horses. 
His  crop  of  alfalfa  is  rich  and  dense.  A  kitchen  garden 
is  bright  green  in  the  upland  sunshine.  The  five  Anderson 
children  go  to  school  with  other  youngsters  whose  parents 
are  living  on  this  new  frontier.  As  far  into  the  desert  as 
the  impounded  lake  in  the  hills  will  shove  water,  settle- 
ment in  Malheur  County  will  keep  progressing. 

Episodes  such  as  this,  episodes  which  are  occurring  in 
every  state  of  the  Far  West,  strengthen  a  recent  statement 
by  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 
"When  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  said  that  the  end  of 
our  frontier  came  along  about  1890  he  measured  the 
passage  of  the  frontier  by  the  curve  of  homestead  entry. 
Long  after  the  peak  of  homestead  entry  had  been  reached, 
however,  population  continued  to  move  westward  with 
the  result  that  we  must  admit  that  the  frontier  continued 
to  advance  and  has  not  stopped  advancing." 

Once  the  Public  Domain  of  the  United  States  occupied 
a  billion  and  a  half  acres.  Less  than  a  third  is  left.  More 
than  280,000,000  acres  were  homesteaded.  Nearly  an 
equal  amount  was  allocated  to  various  states.  Approxi- 
mately 95,000,000  acres  were  given  in  grants  to  railroads 
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One  of  the  new  bulb  farms  in  the  Columbia  River  Valley,  which  is  becoming  the  tulip  center  of  the  world  since  Holland  fell 


so  that  they  would  extend  the  line  of  rail  all  the  way 
across  the  continent.  Almost  358,000,000  acres  were  sold 
and  61,000,000  were  handed  out  in  the  form  of  military 
warrants. 

"In  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  and  over  on  the  Pacific 
coast,"  says  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary  of  Oregon,  "we 
have  millions  of  bountiful  acres  that  await  only  the 
union  of  water  with  soil  to  bring  forth  abundantly.  The 
need  is  here  and  now  for  more  irrigated  land.  Fifty 
thousand  families  have  recently  migrated  westward.  I 
favor  expediting  and  expanding  reclamation — not  only 
as  a  means  of  meeting  the  emergency  but  also  as  a  means 
of  building  the  West  and  increasing  the  wealth  of 
America." 

FOR  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS  THE  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  CoMMIT- 

tee  has  been  at  work  in  the  Far  West,  classifying  land 
which  can  be  put  to  use,  land  which  may  some  day  be 
needed,  as  Herbert  Hoover  foresees,  not  only  to  sustain 
settlers  in  the  United  States  but  to  feed  the  population  of 
an  exhausted  post-war  Europe. 

The  American  frontier  of  1940  is  a  new  kind  of  a 
frontier.  It  is  not  a  frontier  where  a  man  can  stop  his 
wagon  when  the  horses  tire  and  there  plant  wheat.  It 
is  a  frontier  which  requires  development  and  conservation 
and  improvement,  but  it  is  a  frontier  nevertheless.  The 
torn  and  awesome  fastness  of  Hell's  Canyon  on  the  Snake 
River  cannot  be  put  to  use.  Inestimable  centuries  from 
now  it  will  still  be  owned  by  the  federal  government. 
But  the  water  which  dug  the  great  gorge  and  today  is 
gouging  it  deeper  can  be  diverted  onto  Idaho  bottom- 
lands far  below,  and  those  lands  will  become  the  home 
of  our  modern  pioneers.  With  irrigation  here,  and  stump 
clearance  and  drainage  there,  the  West  can  be  made 
habitable  for  many  additional  Americans. 

Russell  Lord  has  pointed  out  that  defense  and  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  are  as  essential  as  defense  of  our  sea 
coasts.  Senator  McNary  phrased  it  another  way  when 
he  said  that  money  spent  on  long  range  land  conservation 


was  an  investment  in  American  homes  and  security.  Half 
a  century  ago  men  solemnly  said  the  frontier  was  gone 
forever.  Yet  since  then  millions  of  wilderness  acres  have 
been  transformed  into  farms,  the  National  Forests  have 
been  set  aside  to  guard  the  watersheds,  and  10,000,000 
people  have  crossed  the  Rockies  and  moved  onto  the 
Pacific  slope.  But  those  10,000,000  migrants  are  only  the 
beginning.  A  frontier  is  waiting  still. 

Many  Americans  look  at  our  agricultural  surpluses  and 
shake  their  heads  dolefully.  More  land  in  production! 
The  settling  of  a  new  farm  frontier  in  the  West!  How 
can  this  but  lead  to  chaos? 

But  is  the  answer  to  the  dilemma  less  production  or 
more  consumption?  In  the  December  Harper's  Milo 
Perkins  cited  the  symptoms  of  malnutrition  detected  in 
many  applicants  for  military  service.  He  said  that  20,000- 
000  Americans  spend  an  average  of  only  5  cents  a  meal 
for  food.  If  all  the  families  making  under  $100  a  month 
ate  as  much  as  those  which  do  earn  $100  a  month, 
declared  Mr.  Perkins,  the  sum  of  two  billion  dollars 
would  be  added  to  the  national  food  bill.  "Over  and 
above  the  land  now  in  cultivation,"  he  said,  "an  area 
about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Iowa  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  additional  food  for  that  two-billion-dollar 
market." 

OF  COURSE,  THE  SETTLING  OF  OUR  NEW  FRONTIER  POINTS  UP 

many  urgent  problems.  There  is  the  inevitable  paradox 
of  money  spent  to  create  additional  farm  acreage  in  one 
part  of  the  country  while  at  the  same  time  farmers  in 
other  regions  are  receiving  bounties  to  keep  land  out  of 
production.  What  of  the  people  who  homestead  that 
land?  Will  they  be  able  to  sell  their  crops?  Can  they 
buy  needed  farm  equipment  and  pay  for  irrigation  water- 
rights?  Are  migrants  from  the  Plains  and  families  from 
the  tenements  adapted,  physically  and  psychologically,  to 
the  rigors  and  loneliness  of  the  western  fastnesses? 

None  of  these  questions  has  a  pat  answer,  yet  answers 
there  definitely  are.  New  land  in  the  Far  West  is  not 
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Out  of  the  desert  rose  this  Oregon  town  when  water  was  diverted   into  the  fields  nearby.    Now  the  population  has  doubled 


necessarily  to  be  planted  to  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  the  crops  in  which  the  most  aggravating  surpluses 
exist. 

Two  types  of  produce  dominate  the  soil  reclaimed  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  neither  is  competitive  with  other 
regions.  One  type  is  forage  for  livestock;  the  other  is 
specialty  crops  like  sugar  beets,  truck  vegetables,  melons 
and  fruits.  The  vast  western  range  could  not  be  used 
for  grazing  unless  it  was  dotted  with  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  irrigated  areas  to  provide  hay  for  winter  feed- 
ing. There  also  is  the  likelihood  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  crops  grown  on  new  land  will  be 
consumed  by  the  settlers  themselves  and  by  people  in 
nearby  villages. 

PLANTS  WHICH  POKE  THROUGH  THE  SOIL  OF  WHAT  ONCE  WAS 
the  frontier  do  not  have  to  be  such  staples  as  barley  and 
beans.  For  example,  a  thriving  bulb  industry  has  been 
built  up  in  the  West  in  the  last  decade.  Washington  and 
Oregon  now  grow  more  iris,  tulip,  and  narcissus  bulbs 
than  any  place  on  earth  except  Holland.  With  Europe 
blockaded,  with  Holland's  fields  ravaged  by  invasion  and 
flood,  with  the  Nazis  forcing  the  Dutch  to  rip  out  tulips 
and  plant  potatoes,  the  two  far  western  states  have  become 
the  bulb  capital  of  the  world.  This  has  been  accomplished 
with  swampy  land,  drained  and  cleared  and  put  to  a 
successful  and  picturesque  use. 

Inroads  on  our  frontier,  instead  of  putting  additional 
acres  in  production,  may  merely  make  possible  the  with- 
drawal of  old,  wornout  acres  in  other  regions.  Three 
years  ago  President  Roosevelt  told  the  citizens  of  the 
Columbia  Basin: 

There  are  thousands  of  families  in  this  country  in  the 
Plains  area  who  are  not  making  good  because  they  are  try- 
ing to  farm  on  poor  land.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
this  basin  is  opened  up,  giving  the  first  opportunity  to  these 
American  families  who  need  some  good  farm  land  in  place 
of  their  present  farms.  They  are  a  splendid  crowd  of  people 
and  it  is  up  to  us,  as  a  nation,  to  help  them  to  live  better 
than  they  are  living  now. 

Can  men  and  women  accustomed  to  the  metropolis  or 
to  the  countryside  of  the  Middlewest  become  acclimated, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically,  to  the  uplands  of  Arizona 


and  the  mountain  valleys  of  Idaho?  Any  change  in 
environment  produces  maladjustments,  yet  the  history  of 
America  is  written  in  migration  and  people  on  the  move. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  a  poll  conducted  by 
Fortune  more  persons  said  they  would  rather  live  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  three  great  Public 
Domain  states,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  A 
government  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Harlan  H.  Barrows, 
chairman  of  the  geography  department  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  now  at  work  in  the  West  studying  how 
to  improve  conditions  for  people  who  will  settle  there 
in  the  near  future. 

The  committee  will  determine  what  crops  are  needed 
and  what  crops  should  not  be  raised.  On  which  land 
should  families  locate  first?  Where  should  communities 
be  situated?  Warehouses?  Schools?  Playgrounds? 
Depots?  Railroad  spurs?  Hydroelectric  power  trans- 
mission lines?  How  much  of  a  population  in  the  towns 
can  the  new  settlers  support?  What  opportunity  is  there 
for  surgeons?  Ministers?  Printers?  Nurses?  Teachers? 
Lawyers?  Merchants?  Druggists?  How  can  gamblers, 
land  speculators,  prostitutes,  and  other  social  undesirables 
be  kept  out?  All  these  questions  the  committee  under 
Dr.  Barrows  is  attempting  to  answer  in  advance.  On  the 
new  American  frontier  the  old  story  of  boom  or  bust 
will  be  forestalled,  if  human  effort  and  ingenuity  can 
forestall  it. 

DOUBTS  STILL  MAY  EXIST  ABOUT  SETTLING  MORE  LAND  IN  THE 
Far  West.  Yet  what  attempt  to  solve  any  of  the  problems 
of  a  world  in  crisis  does  not  create  doubts  which  are  wider 
still?  Billions  spent  for  relief  have  resulted  in  no  endur- 
ing solution.  The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  has  pointed  out 
that  at  least  the  money  invested  in  new  agricultural  acre- 
age promises,  over  the  long  pull,  "hope  of  permanent  bet- 
terment." Surely  frontier  land  which  can  produce  apples 
and  alfalfa  offers  this  kind  of  lasting  result. 

"Full  use  of  resources"  is  the  goal  advocated  by  a  group 
of  distinguished  American  economists  now  making  sur- 
veys for  the  National  Resources  Committee.  Development 
of  our  remaining  frontier  is  part  of  that  program — a 
program  today  identified  with  national  defense,  tomorrow 
with  peace  and  plenty  and  orderly  national  development. 
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Mexico  in  Transition 


by  SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN 

Next  month,  in  a  special  number  now  under  preparation,  Survey  Graphic 
will  devote  its  entire  contents  to  "The  Americas,  South  and  North."  In 
addition,  throughout  1941,  articles  on  specific  aspects  of  Western  Hem- 
isphere relations  will  appear  each  month.  Dr.  Inman,  a  great  and  good 
friend  of  all  Americans,  here  launches  the  series  with  an  intimate  and 
informative  article  on  our  nearest  neighbors  to  the  South. 


THERE  is  NO  DOUBT  THAT  MEXICO  is  IN  TRANSITION.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  less  static  than  is  our  next-door 
neighbor  to  the  South.  The  question  is  which  way  she 
is  moving — toward  democratic  processes  that  will  aid  in 
maintaining  the  "American  way  of  life"  or  toward  the 
fascist  developments  that  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  so  dear  to  the  New  World? 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Chinese  statesman  who  was  sent 
in  1910  along  with  representatives  of  all  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  Mexico's  independence.  He  was  shown 
all  of  the  marvelous  new  buildings  that  the  old  dictator, 
Porfirio  Diaz,  was  erecting  to  bolster  up  his  regime. 
There  was  the  white  marble  opera  house,  more  beautiful 
than  its  model  in  Paris,  the  gorgeous  capital  building, 
patterned  after  the  one  in  Washington,  the  Italian  marble 
post  office  and  various  others.  But  the  guide  would 
always  end  his  story  by  lamenting  the  fact  that  there  had 
not  been  time  to  finish  these  palaces.  Finally  the  time 
came  for  the  diplomat  to  be  presented  to  General  Diaz. 
After  the  audience,  someone  inquired  what  he  thought 
of  the  President.  The  wise  old  Chinese  replied,  "He 
is  the  only  thing  I  have  seen  in  Mexico  that  is  finished." 

Within  a  month  after  the  big  celebration  which  glori- 
fied the  Mexico  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  revolution  was 
started  that  sent  him  into  exile.  Although  Don  Porfirio 
died  in  Europe  a  few  years  later,  there  are  those  who  still 
expect  his  return.  I  can  picture  some  of  my  "unrecon- 
structed" friends  in  the  American  colony  in  Mexico  City 
today  climbing  up  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  American  Club 
and  anxiously  turning  their  binoculars  toward  the  East. 
They  are  searching  the  ocean,  expecting  to  see  their  old 
friend,  Don  Porfirio,  bounding  over  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  coming  back  to  rule  again  his  beloved  Mexico. 
But  they  might  just  as  well  forget  it.  The  good  old  days 
when  Diaz,  with  a  few  industrialists  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  a  few  of  the  Mexican 
cientificos,  ruled  the  land  are  gone.  And  they  will  never 
return. 

The  Mexican  revolution  that  began  in  1910  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  American 
continent.  Unlike  the  Russian  revolution — that  it  preceded 
by  some  seven  years — it  was  based  not  on  the  theories  of 
a  group  of  intellectuals,  worked  out  in  the  tenements  of 
New  York,  but  it  was  begun  down  on  the  ground,  lit- 
erally speaking,  that  is  on  the  fundamental  love  of  the 
Mexican  people  for  the  land.  "The  Revolution"  is  a  de- 
liberate turning  away  from  the  imitation  and  the  dom- 
inance of  the  foreign  white,  European-North  American, 


capitalistic,  regime.  It  is  a  deliberate  turning  toward  a 
brown,  Indian,  communal  system  of  life.  Private  property 
and  the  modern  machine  are  not  to  be  eliminated.  But 
they  are  definitely  to  be  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Old  values,  which  made  the  Maya 
and  the  Aztec  civilization  among  the  finest  in  the  world, 
are  again  to  be  considered.  Modern  glorification  of  cities 
and  of  standardization  are  to  be  checked  by  a  new  re- 
gard for  the  land  and  for  the  Indian. 

The  movement  has  been  so  incomprehensible  to  for- 
eigners because  all  fundamental  human  desires  have  been 
channelled  into  a  new  Indo-Americanism.  A  new  respect 
for  work  has  developed.  The  Indian,  formerly  despised 
or  used  as  a  serf,  has  been  given  an  important  place  in 
national  life.  The  government  has  turned  from  an  interest 
in  the  few  to  an  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  many. 

In  all  this  there  has  been  a  lamentably  large  amount 
of  inefficiency  and  graft.  But  it  only  obscures  an  under- 
standing of  Mexico  in  transition  to  magnify  this  inef- 
ficiency and  graft  as  the  main  point  in  the  revolution. 
The  fight  to  eliminate  such  abuses  is  laudable  and  must 
go  on  with  renewed  vigor.  But  to  use  these  evils  as  ar- 
guments against  the  social  revolution  itself  is  usually 
only  a  pretext  for  those  who  desire  to  profit  from  the  old 
system. 

Whatever  the  time,  whatever  the  weather,  certain  groups 
in  the  United  States  are  always  smacking  their  lips  in 
delightful  anticipation  of  the  failure  of  Mexican  reform. 
Our  press,  encouraged  by  the  big  industrial  companies 
and  other  interests  that  dislike  the  socialistic  program 
of  the  Cardenas  government,  began  a  year  ago  to  predict 
that  an  armed  movement  would  take  place  during  the 
presidential  elections  in  July.  This  caused  thousands  of 
our  citizens  who  had  planned  to  spend  vacations  in 
Mexico,  to  cancel  their  trips.  But  the  elections  came  off 
without  any  sign  of  revolution.  Did  that  discredit  the 
prophets  of  evil?  No,  indeed.  But  just  wait  until  Septem- 
ber, when  Congress  should  meet  to  decide  who  was 
elected.  Then  two  congresses,  representing  the  two  candi- 
dates, would  assemble.  Result,  civil  war.  September  came. 
Congress  declared  Avila  Camacho  elected.  Again,  no 
revolution!  Of  course  not,  said  the  wise  ones.  The  only 
propitious  time  for  the  "putsch"  would  be  when  Cardenas 
attempted  to  turn  over  his  power  to  Avila  Camacho  the 
first  of  December.  But  again,  no  revolution! 

The  inauguration  of  President  Camacho  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  Mexican  stability 
and  inter-American  solidarity  in  history.  The  public  in 
the  United  States  was  so  astounded  that  it  has  hardly 
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yet  recovered  from  the  surprise,  and  is  still  looking  around 
for  some  elaborate  explanation.  The  only  explanation 
is  that  the  newspapers  and  propaganda  mills  in  the  United 
States  had  completely  misinformed  the  public  about  con- 
ditions in  Mexico. 

The  only  chance  for  the  development  of  any  serious 
threat  to  peace  in  Mexico  was  the  possibility  of  the 
discontents  receiving  aid  from  the  United  States. 
When  the  United  States  government  showed  that  it  would 
neither  give  such  aid  nor  wink  at  it  if  given  by  others,  all 
hope  of  effective  opposition  disappeared.  But  the  Amer- 
ican public  was  kept  on  the  anxious  seat  about  the  sit- 
uation right  up  to  the  time  that  Vice-President-elect  Wal- 
lace began  to  receive  a  tremendous  welcome  in  Mexico. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  his  unprecedented  reception  by  the 
immense  crowds  which  lined  the  streets  in  Nuevo  Laredo, 
Monterey,  and  all  the  way  down  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Mexico  City,  the  Nazi-organized  mob  that  at- 
tacked the  Embassy  was  often  more  emphasized  in  the 
news  than  the  significant  friendly  demonstrations  con- 
nected with  the  inauguration. 

Inside  Opposition  to  Social  Reform 

OF  COURSE  THERE  IS  OPPOSITION  IN  MEXICO  TO  THE  PRESENT 

regime.  The  old  die-hard  hacienda,  big-landed  class  that 
seemed  to  be  disappearing  has  recently  been  revitalized 
by  the  aid  they  have  received  from  the  Nazis.  The  latter 
have  subsidized  important  elements  of  the  press  and 
resurrected  numerous  politicians  who  had  seemingly  been 
sent  to  oblivion  by  a  public  impatient  of  reaction.  All  of 
those  elements  saw  in  General  Almazan  their  hope  of 
return  to  the  good  old  days.  But  it  seems  clear  that  with- 


out aid  from  the  outside,  the  opposition  in  Mexico  does 
not  begin  to  have  the  necessary  strength  to  overthrow 
the  "Revolution." 

The  recent  elections  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United 
States  followed  certain  fundamental  trends.  Both  can- 
didates claimed  to  favor  social  reforms.  Almazan  often 
declared  himself  as  favorable  to  the  "Revolution,"  op- 
posed only  to  the  administration's  method  of  carrying  it 
out.  Avila  Camacho,  the  government  nominee,  promised 
to  slow  down  the  more  radical  part  of  the  reforms  pe- 
culiar to  the  strenuous  President  Cardenas.  At  one  time 
during  the  campaign,  a  Mexican  friend  remarked  to  me 
that  the  candidates  were  so  nearly  alike  that  the  only 
way  to  evaluate  their  courses  in  the  presidency  would  be 
to  find  out  which  one  had  the  largest  family  (referring 
to  the  well  known  Mexican  custom  of  appointing  one's 
kin  to  office).  Notwithstanding  these  similarities,  Gen- 
eral Almazan,  the  opposition  candidate,  attracted  the  re- 
actionary forces;  and  Avila  Camacho,  the  official  candi- 
date, was  backed  by  labor  and  other  progressive  groups. 
Unfortunate  Almazan,  when  counted  out  at  the  polls, 
identified  himself  completely  with  the  reactionary  group 
and  announced  that  he  would  take  over  the  government 
by  force.  Any  hope  whatever  of  success  in  such  a  move 
depended  entirely  on  the  united  support  of  reactionary 
forces  in  Mexico,  of  the  German  Nazis,  and  of  North 
American  industrialists.  Such  support  looks  very  im- 
portant when  read  in  the  cables.  But  when  you  compare 
it  with  the  support  of  the  United  States  government, 
it  dwindles  rapidly.  So,  when  Mr.  Wallace  started  to 
Mexico  City,  General  Almazan,  watchfully  waiting  in 
the  United  States,  also  packed  his  bag  for  the  same 
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destination.  He  arrived  in  time  to  make  unanimous  the 
congratulations  to  the  incoming  Avila  Camacho. 

As  far  as  the  elections  themselves  are  concerned,  few 
people  who  know  Mexico,  with  half  of  its  people  illiterate 
and  a  seventh  of  them  speaking  only  Indian  dialects, 
thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  free  elections. 
If  perfectly  free  elections  are  the  one  proof  of  democracy 
—which  they  are  not— then  Mexico  is  no  democracy.  In 
many  sections  she  is  not  even  up  to  the  smooth  working 
machines  in  Jersey  City  or  Chicago.  What  did  happen 
in  the  last  election  that  showed  Mexico's  advance  in 
democratic  procedure  was  a  free  campaign.  For  the  first 
time,  the  president  in  power,  General  Cardenas,  exerted 
himself  to  the  full  to  see  that  each  candidate  had  his 
chance  before  the  public.  Several  months  were  spent 
in  open,  vigorous  discussion  of  national  problems.  When 
it  came  to  actual  voting,  however,  the  opposition  had 
about  as  much  chance  as  a  New  York  reformer  had  in 
the  days  of  the  Tammany  machine  or  a  northern  Re- 
publican did  in  post  helium  South.  In  Mexico,  how- 
ever, the  opposition  as  well  as  the  government  party 
used  strong  arm  methods.  One  of  the  most  amusing  stories 
of  the  exciting  Sunday  polling  was  that  concerning  Pres- 
ident Cardenas  himself,  who  on  arriving  at  his  polling 
booth  found  it  controlled  by  the  armed  followers  of  Al- 
mazan.  Both  sides  were  equally  enthusiastic  in  controlling 
the  voting. 

In  spite  of  fraud,  the  election  results  probably  repre- 
sent two  important  judgments  of  the  majority  of  Mex- 
icans interested  in  political  questions;  first,  that  the 
social  program  of  the  revolution  should  be  carried  for- 
ward; and,  second,  that  this  program  should  be  slowed 
down  for  a  "breathing  spell." 

The  Mexican  people  certainly  want  a  continuance  of  the 


program  of  land  distribution,  of  raising  wages  and  bet- 
tering labor  conditions  both  in  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, of  extending  practical  education  to  the  masses,  of 
incorporating  the  Indians  into  national  life,  of  limiting  the 
political  influence  of  the  Church,  of  curbing  the  power 
of  foreigners,  of  enlarging  social  security,  and  emphasizing 
national  values. 

The  immediate  swing  to  the  right  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  this  will  be  permanent.  Such  a  swing  back 
and  forth  is  always  found  in  a  fundamental  social  move- 
ment and  has  been  characteristic  of  the  one  in  Mexico. 
When  the  revolution  started  in  1910  it  was  political  rather 
than  social— a  protest  against  the  abuses  and  the  con- 
tinuance in  power  of  President  Diaz.  Not  until  1917  was 
a  new  constitution  written  in  which  social  reforms  and 
land  division  were  definitely  emphasized.  During  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Obregon  and  Calles  these  reforms  began 
to  be  carried  out.  They  caused  widespread  protest  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  that  had  investments 
in  Mexico.  Tremendous  pressure  was  put  on  the  govern- 
ment to  eliminate  or  slow  down  the  social  processes  and 
nationalization.  President  Calles  finally  succumbed  to  this 
pressure.  He  even  dared  to  criticize  Cardenas  after  he  had 
come  into  office,  declaring  that  the  government  should 
stop  the  numerous  strikes  and  help  business  to  develop. 
This  declaration  caused  a  break  between  the  two  leaders. 
Calles  was  expelled  from  the  country,  and  Cardenas 
turned  more  to  the  left  than  ever.  He  has  given  42,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  to  the  peons,  more  than  all  the  other 
presidents  have  distributed  since  the  revolution  began. 
He  has  opened  12,000  rural  primary  schools.  He  has  wel- 
comed 14,000  refugees  from  Loyalist  Spain  and  offered  to 
receive  the  100,000  still  in  France,  when  transportation 
can  be  found  for  them.  He  has  preached  the  doctrine  of 
labor  unions,  and  insisted  on  the  development  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  progressive  labor  legislation.  The 
railroads  were  turned  over  to  the  workmen  for  operation. 
The  sugar  refineries  and  other  smaller  industries  have 
been  socialized.  Most  radical  of  all  his  movements,  as  a 
challenge  to  the  foreign  petroleum  interests,  he  expro- 
priated a  large  part  of  their  properties.  All  of  this  has 
aroused  much  opposition  from  those  within  and  without 
Mexico  who  were  financially  interested  in  these  projects. 
No  doubt  the  leaders  feel  it  is  time  to  take  a  rest. 

Swing  to  the  Right 

EVEN  IF  MEXICO  WERE  ALLOWED  TO  DO  WHAT  SHE  WANTED 
to  do,  there  are  enough  capitalistically-minded  Mexicans 
to  form  a  noticeable  opposition.  But  with  a  great  indus- 
trial neighbor  like  the  United  States  living  next  door, 
it  is  impossible  for  Mexico  to  carry  her  socialization  pro- 
gram too  far.  The  United  States  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  shown  considerable  willingness  to 
allow  her  southern  neighbor  to  carry  on  her  own  affairs. 
But  with  the  expropriation  of  petroleum  lands  that  atti- 
tude was  stiffened.  Now  comes  the  World  War,  with  the 
necessity  of  the  United  States  counting  completely  on 
Mexico's  cooperation  in  an  enormous  defense  plan.  In 
Mexico  itself,  the  need  of  a  radical  reorganization  of 
such  socialized  public  utilities  as  the  railroads  and  the 
petroleum  business  is  clearly  recognized.  These  condi- 
tions are  sufficient  to  explain  why  many  Mexicans  feel 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  continue  a  strenuous  socialization 
program.  Anyway  the  slowing  down  process  is  definitely 
here.  Cooperation  with  the  United  States  and  suppres- 
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sion  of  Nazi  activities  have  been  announced.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  intimated  that  diplomatic  relations  may  be 
established  with  Franco  Spain. 

Permanent  Social  Gains 

HOW    DEEP    THE    REFORM    MOVEMENT,    STARTED    IN    1910,    HAS 

cut  into  the  life  of  Mexico,  and  how  little  chance  there  is 
of  it  being  eliminated,  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
certain  fundamental  influences.  The  first  is  education.  In 
1921  Mexico  started  on  an  educational  crusade,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  before  known  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. Young  people  by  the  thousands  volunteered  their 
services,  and  penetrated  the  farthest-removed  Indian  vil- 
lages to  preach  the  social  gospel  and  to  teach  illiterate 
country  people  their  place  in  the  modern  world.  In  rural 
schools,  adults  as  well  as  children  studied  books  and 
organized  themselves  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  community  life.  Out  of  this  enthusiasm  grew 
Mexico's  greatest  contribution  to  modern  education— the 
Cultural  Mission. 

The  Educational  Missions  have  been  copied  by  various 
other  American  and  European  countries.  The  Mission 
consists  of  a  group  of  specialists,  including  an  agricul- 
tural worker,  a  nurse,  and  a  director  of  sports.  They  move 
into  a  town  and  invite  the  teachers  from  forty  or  fifty 
surrounding  villages  to  live  a  month  with  them.  During 
that  time  they  teach  in  the  morning,  and  work  in  their 
various  specialties  in  the  community  during  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  Their  activities  include  such  varied 
subjects  as  soap  making,  gardening,  care  of  livestock,  pre- 
natal care  for  mothers,  baby  feeding,  and  basketball.  These 
Missions,  along  with  thousands  of  regular  rural  schools 
that  have  been  opened  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
changed  the  mind-set  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican rural  population.  Especially  is  this  true  in  many  com- 
munities which  have  been  completely  reorganized  around 
the  communal  lands  recently  distributed.  Here  the  land 
is  not  only  owned  in  common  but  cooperatives  provide 
the  farm  machinery,  the  groceries,  and  the  banking  fa- 
cilities. Added  to  that,  literally  millions  of  simple  text- 
books, written  in  attractive  form,  have  been  distributed 
over  Mexico  through  its  schools  and  libraries  to  the  com- 
mon people. 

Diego  Rivera  and  the  New  Art 

MEXICAN  ART  is  ANOTHER  PROCESS  WHICH  HAS  GIVEN  ITSELF 
to  train  people  to  re-think  their  philosophy  of  life.  Great 
mural  painters,  like  Rivera  and  Orozco,  have  awakened 
the  civilized  world  to  the  value  of  murals  in  public  build- 
ings. In  Mexico  they  early  discovered  that  these  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  government  buildings  would  awaken 
the  high  and  low  alike  to  an  appreciation  of  national 
dignity  and  an  understanding  of  national  problems. 

As  Mexican  art  played  a  large  part  in  awakening  the 
people,  so  have  Mexican  literature  and  Mexican  music. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  Mexican  novel  has  had  an  in- 
fluence in  that  land  comparable  to  the  influence  Victor 
Hugo  had  in  France  with  his  "Les  Miserables"  and  "Toil- 
ers of  the  Sea."  The  revival  of  music,  from  the  notable 
symphony  orchestra  conducted  by  Carlos  Chavez  down 
to  the  enthusiastic  country  folk  dances  and  orchestras, 
has  set  all  of  Mexico  to  a  new  rhythm  of  joy. 

"The  Revolution,"  the  name  given  to  this  fundamental 
movement  favoring  the  masses,  has  become  so  fixed  in  the 
popular  mind  that  a  great  monument  is  being  erected  to 


the  idea.  On  the  monument  it  is  proposed  to  emblazon 
the  words,  "To  the  Revolution,  yesterday,  today  and 
forever."  It  might  be  well,  then,  for  the  conservative  forces 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  who  are  so  happy  about 
the  new  turn  to  "normalcy"  to  watch  their  step.  Today 
they  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  assurances  of  "law  and 
order"  given  by  the  new  President,  by  the  old  line  ap- 
peasers  named  to  his  cabinet,  by  the  praising  of  the 
new  regime  by  the  Archbishop  in  Mexico  City,  by  th< 
disposition  to  crack  down  on  labor,  and  by  the  rumored 
favorable  settlement  to  be  made  with  the  petroleum  own- 
ers. Foreign  capital  is  again  talking  with  great  enthusi- 
asm of  moving  across  the  Rio  Grande.  This  is  all  right, 
if  the  idea  is  frankly  to  accept  the  limitations  laid  down 
by  Mexican  law,  Mexican  labor,  and  Mexican  social  re- 
form. Otherwise,  the  results  are  even  surer  than  history 
has  shown  them  to  have  been  in  the  past.  Mexican  la- 
borers and  peasants  may  not  flock  to  the  polls  on  election 
day,  but  they  have  a  way  of  suddenly  sweeping  into  ob- 
livion all  who,  they  believe,  are  exploiting  the  land. 

Relations  with  the  United  States 

PRESIDENT  CARDENAS'  STRENUOUS  CHAMPIONING  OF  LABOR 
and  distribution  of  land  has  coincided  in  time  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  common  people  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  a  more  sympathetic  feeling  between 
the  two  countries  has  developed  during  the  last  few  years. 
Both  Cardenas  and  Camacho  have  said  Mexico  would  co- 
operate in  furnishing  naval  and  air  bases  for  continental 
defense.  The  visit  of  Vice  President-elect  Wallace,  a  new 
kind  of  diplomat  who  loves  the  land,  speaks  Spanish, 
and  drives  his  own  car  from  Washington  down  through 
the  Mexican  countryside,  gave  a  new  emphasis  to  the 
good  neighbor  idea.  President  Avila  Camacho  turned  his 
inauguration  into  a  demonstration  of  inter-American  sol- 
idarity and  friendship  with  the  United  States.  Quarrels 
of  a  century  cannot  be  wiped  out  in  a  week.  But  right 
attitudes  can  do"  much  toward  settling  various  questions 
pending  between  the  two  governments. 

In  view  of  the  crises  which  the  American  continent  now 
faces  and  the  great  need  of  close  cooperation  between  us 
and  Mexico,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  certain 
groups  in  the  United  States  continue  to  attack  our  south- 
ern neighbors.  But  they  do.  According  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  of  October  26,  General  Robert  E.  Wood, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company, 
declared  that  the  United  States  should  make  it  "clearly 
understood  that  no  government  in  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Caribbean  South  American  countries  should 
be  tolerated  unless  it  is  friendly  to  the  United  States; 
and  if  necessary  we  are  prepared  to  use  force  to  at- 
tain that  object."  (General  Wood  is  chairman  of  the 
America  First  Committee,  organized  to  oppose  the  "in- 
tervention" in  European  affairs.) 

What  a  juicy  morsel  for  the  Nazis  to  spread  over  Mex- 
ico at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  we  are  entirely  sincere  in  our  promise  to  use 
the  naval  and  air  bases  we  request  from  Mexico  only  for 
their  protection  against  European  imperialism. 

The  true  attitude  toward  Mexico  was  best  exemplified 
by  our  greatest  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Dwight  Morrow. 
By  his  respect  and  admiration  for  the  Mexican  people, 
he  won  more  friends  for  us  and  secured  more  cooperation 
between  the  two  governments  than  all  the  big  sticks 
waved  at  our  southern  neighbors. 
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China's  Guerrilla  Industry 


by  BERTRAM  B.  FOWLER 

During  the  greatest  migration  in  human  history  the  people  of  Free  China 
have  begun  to  build  a  wholly  new  and  unique  industrial  system  upon  the 
natural  base  of  their  own  ancient  culture.  Today,  the  main  effort  is 
designed  for  defense;  tomorrow,  it  aims  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  in 
Asia.  This  is  of  such  profound  importance  to  all  Americans  that,  for  the 
second  time  in  a  year,  the  editors  of  Surrey  Graphic  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives.  The  author  is  a  well  known  expert 
on  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States. 


THERE  is  A  NEW  RATTLE  CRY  BEING  SHOUTED  IN  CHINA  to- 
day. It  is  Gung-ho  and  it  means  simply,  "Work  together." 
You  can  hear  it  above  the  interminable  growl  of  the  artil- 
lery of  the  invader;  above  the  menacing  drone  of  the 
bombing  planes.  You  hear  it  in  the  whir  of  wheels,  the 
clack  of  looms,  and  the  throb  of  machines,  from  the 
wooded  mountains  of  the  far  Northwest  to  the  southeast- 
ern provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kwangtung. 

It  is  China's  answer  to  brutal  invasion  and  strangling 
blockade.  It  is  appearing  in  terms  of  thousands  of  new 
industries  which  are  multiplying  daily,  almost  hourly, 
across  the  whole  sweep  of  that  gigantic  country.  In  com- 
pounds, dugouts,  deserted  temples,  in  hidden  canyons  and 
valleys,  along  the  sweep  of  rivers,  and  in  ruined  villages 
these  industries  are  answering  the  guns  of  the  invaders 
with  a  flow  of  goods  to  supply  the  stubbornly  fighting 
sons  of  Han  with  the  sinews  of  war,  with  blankets  for 
their  beds,  sandals  for  their  feet,  and  bandages  for  their 
wounds. 

Gung-ho  is  the  slogan  of  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooper- 
atives, the  creation  of  a  system  to  replace  a  systemless 
chaos.  It  is  "guerrilla  industry,"  something  new  in  the 
history  of  modern  warfare.  To  understand  Gung-ho  one 
must  understand  the  full  import  of  the  change  that  struck 
China  when  the  little  brown  Japanese  landed  with  their 
guns  and  their  planes  and  swept  the  tide  of  invasion  in- 
ward from  the  sea.  With  the  taking  of  the  seaboard,  the 
Japanese  took  90  percent  of  China's  modern  industry.  Re- 
treating before  the  invader,  the  soldiers  were  also  retreat- 
ing from  the  sources  of  industrial  supply  that  would 
otherwise  have  kept  them  armed  and  clothed.  They  were 
retreating  from  the  modern  factories  of  Shanghai  into 
the  vast  sprawl  of  undeveloped  China  where  no  industry 
existed. 

Before  the  flood  of  invasion  went  the  pitiful  horde  of 
the  refugees,  fleeing  before  the  enemy.  They  spread  like 
a  devastation  over  China,  by  conservative  estimate  sixty 
million  of  them,  choking  the  roads,  overwhelming  towns 
and  villages  with  their  plight.  In  that  vast,  milling  multi- 
tude were  factory  workers,  artisans,  mechanics,  textile 
workers,  tradesmen,  swept  out  of  the  coastal  cities  by 
their  desire  to  escape. 

With  them  also  was  the  sprinkling  of  technical  experts, 
Europeans,  Americans,  Chinese  university  graduates, 
whose  sympathies  led  them  to  leave  with  the  exodus 
rather  than  remain  with  the  invader  in  Shanghai. 


With  them,  too,  were  men  like  Rewi  Alley.  Rewi  Alley, 
a  New  Zealander,  had  spent  sixteen  years  in  China.  He 
had  served  a  long  term  as  chief  factory  inspector  in 
Shanghai.  He  had  served  with  flood  and  famine  relief 
missions.  He  had  walked  and  ridden  through  most  of  die 
provinces.  He  understood  the  Chinese  and  their  problems. 
He  spoke  many  of  their  dialects.  More  important,  the 
Chinese  knew  and  trusted  Rewi  Alley.  Around  him  ral- 
lied the  best  of  the  leaders,  Chinese  and  European.  In  the 
minds  of  all  of  them  one  fact  began  to  emerge  clearly 
and  unmistakably.  China's  only  hope  of  fighting  the  in- 
vader, equipped  as  he  was  with  all  the  modern  munitions 
of  war,  lay  in  guerrilla  warfare.  Now,  with  her  central- 
ized industry  in  Japanese  hands,  why  not  guerrilla  indus- 
try? 

The  old  order  had  vanished  with  the  capture  of  Shang- 
hai. Even  if,  by  some  miracle,  they  could  duplicate  the 
great  factories  of  Shanghai  in  the  interior,  the  Japanese 
planes  would  find  them  and  blast  them  out  of  existence. 
Something  more  than  a  mere  re-creation  of  the  Shang- 
hai industrial  set-up  was  necessary.  The  times  called  for 
an  industry  as  mobile  as  the  armies  of  China;  as  elusive 
as  her  tough  guerrilla  fighters. 

They  saw,  too,  something  more  significant  than  the 
present  emergency,  Shanghai  was  the  symbol  of  foreign 
exploitation.  Shanghai,  to  Rewi  Alley,  meant  factories 
where  children  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day.  It  meant 
slums  and  poverty,  degradation  and  disease.  It  meant  a 
flow  of  cheap  and  shoddy  trade  goods  up  the  rivers  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  raw 
wealth  of  the  vast,  na- 
turally rich  interior. 

Underlying  the 
enormous  problem  of 
the  refugee  flood  lay 
the  basic  tragedy  of 
the  old  exploited 
China.  These  fleeing 
men  were  even  then 
finding  sanctuary  in 
hills  that  held  un- 
touched treasure  in 
iron  and  manganese, 

A  cooperative  ironworks 
uses  this  waterwheel 
improvised  in  Free  China 
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in  tungsten  and  gold,  in  coal  and  oil.  All  about  them 
lay  a  tremendous  natural  storehouse.  And  the  Chinese 
were  fleeing  into  that  fabulous  hinterland,  starving,  rag- 
ged, destitute. 

This  was  the  problem  that  Rewi  Alley  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  China  faced.  They  had  to  find  a  way  to  utilize 
both  the  refugee  craftsmen  and  the  vast  potential  riches 
of  China.  The  answer  was  Gung-ho.  The  Chinese  Indus- 
trial Cooperatives  were  formed.  Guerrilla  industry  was 
born.  Rewi  Alley  was  appointed  technical  director.  The 
rest  of  the  group  spread  out  as  organizers  and  developers 
of  this  new  system  of  industry. 

Back  of  them  was  the  financial  support  of  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
Mme.  Kung.  Men  like  Sir  Archibald  Clarke-Kerr,  British 
Ambassador  to  China,  were  enthusiastic  supporters.  The 
pioneers  had  backing,  some  money,  and  a  big  idea.  Thus 
armed  they  went  out  to  post  their  notices  of  appeal  to  the 
refugees. 

The  appeal  can  best  be  summed  up  in  the  notice  now 
posted  in  every  village  in  one  Kiangsi  district.  It  reads: 
"Come,  workers  who  have  been  wandering  in  the  war 
zones,  unemployed  workers  and  crippled  soldiers!  Come, 
you  who  have  strength  but  no  capital!  Come,  you  who 
have  skill  but  none  to  employ  you!  Let  us  drag  the  wealth 
from  our  soil — its  gold,  its  iron,  and  its  coal.  Let  us  use 
it  to  win  the  war  and  to  build  a  new  life  for  ourselves." 

The  appeal  found  nine  blacksmiths  seeking  refuge  in 
the  Northwest.  They  had  wandered  hungry  and  hopeless 
for  150  miles  along  the  railroad  from  Honan  to  Shensi, 
Behind  them  lay  their  shattered  homes,  their  wrecked 
shops.  All  they  had  left  were  the  few  tools  they  carried 
on  their  backs  and  their  common  despair.  Not  one  had 
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tools  or  equipment  enough  to  set  up  a  shop  and  earn  a 
living.  They  had  no  way  of  getting  together  until  a 
C.I.C.  organizer  found  them  and  showed  them  how  to 
pool  their  tools  and  form  a  cooperative.  Thus  was  the 
first  industrial  cooperative  started  just  two  years  ago. 
Gung-ho  had  become  a  fact. 

FROM    COASTAL   KlANGSU    CAME    A    PRINTER    WITH    HIS    SEVEN 

assistants,  their  wives  and  their  children.  They,  too,  left 
bombed  homes  and  shops  and  made  their  weary  trek 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  dreary  roads,  through  Honan 
to  Shensi.  There  in  a  little  village,  resting  by  the  roadside 
beside  the  few  pitiful  belongings  they  had  brought  with 
them,  they  saw  the  signs  of  the  C.I.C.  calling  on  artisans 
and  workers  to  organize.  The  printer  left  his  little  com- 
pany by  the  roadside  and  went  to  the  C.I.C.  headquarters. 
Could  he  get  a  loan  of  capital  and  start  a  printing  busi- 
ness? He  went,  moved  only  by  his  desperation.  His  hope- 
lessness was  typical  of  the  hopelessness  that  walked  with 
the  millions  of  refugees  all  over  China  in  those  days.  It 
was  too  much  to  hope  that  somewhere  was  a  place  to 
stop;  somewhere  a  village  where  men  could  work  and  eat 
and  laugh  once  more.  When  he  was  told,  after  being  in- 
terviewed, that  it  was  such  men  as  he  that  C.I.C.  wanted, 
he  broke  down  and  wept.  He  went  back  with  his  glorious 
news  to  his  assistants  and  their  families.  Thus  was  the 
second  cooperative  formed.  Headed  by  the  printer  and 
his  assistants,  it  began  to  print  and  train  new  printers.  It 
is  well  to  remember  at  this  point  that  the  printing  coopera- 
tives are  among  the  most  important  units  in  the  system. 
Your  typical  Chinese  has  an  avid  hunger  for  information. 
He  wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  what 
other  people  are  thinking  and  doing. 

From  such  beginnings  the  pattern  began  to 
appear  and  grow.  Because  this  was  guerrilla 
industry,  a  form  of  warfare,  the  leaders  and 
organizers  laid  out  their  pattern  like  a  battle- 
front.  There  would  be  front  lines,  supports, 
and  reserves. 

The  reserves,  far  back  of  the  invaded  areas, 
consist  of  the  heavy  industries,  mining,  ma- 
chine shops,  foundries  and  the  like,  turning 
out  equipment  for  the  supports  and  front 
lines;  looms  and  textile  equipment;  ma- 
chinery for  tanneries,  shoe-making,  wood 
working  plants,  soap  factories,  for  all  the 
hundreds  of  small  industries  which  serve  the 
army  and  the  civilian  population. 

The  front  lines  are  mobile  and  elusive 
enough  so  that  units  of  them  can  operate 
within  the  territory  already  held  by  the  Jap- 
anese. They  function  to  supply  the  guerrilla 
fighters  who  are  harassing  the  Japanese  lines 
of  communication.  For  these  fighters  can  con- 
tinue to  harass  only  if  they  are  equipped, 
clothed,  and  fed. 

In  such  Japanese-occupied  provinces  as 
Hopei  and  Anhwei,  the  co-ops  are  organ- 
ized. In  Hopei  a  group  of  women  formed  a 
mending  cooperative  to  serve  the  guerrilla 
fighters.  Others  came  in  with  their  portable 
sewing  machines  and  made  new  clothes. 
They  knit  socks  on  their  tiny,  hand-operated 
knitting  machines;  made  sandals  and  padded 
coats  under  the  shadow  of  the  Japanese  guns, 
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hiding  in  cellars  and  dugouts.  When  a  detachment  of 
Japanese  troops  gets  too  close  to  a  cooperative,  the  guer- 
rilla fighters  bring  a  warning.  As  mobile  as  the  troops 
they  serve,  the  cooperatives  move.  They  strap  portable 
sewing  machines,  knitting  machines,  shoe-making  equip- 
ment to  their  backs  and  fade  like  shadows  before  the 
Japanese,  back  to  the  next  village  to  put  down  their  ma- 
chines and  start  producing  once  more. 

Behind  this  front  line  are  the  supports;  the 
weaving  cooperatives,  turning  out  blankets  and 
cloth  for  uniforms;  cooperatives  making  candles 
and  soap  and  shoes,  equipment  for  the  army  and 
households.  Let  a  bomb  drop  and  the  workers 
are  out  before  the  dust  has  settled,  fighting  fires 
started  by  incendiaries,  salvaging  materials  from 
the  wreckage  if  their  shops  are  blasted  beyond 
repair. 

Typical  of  the  indomitable  courage  and  pa- 
tience of  these  guerrilla  industries  is  the  slogan 
of  the  members  of  a  cooperative  in  a  northwest 
district  where  bombings  are  frequent:  "If  we  are 
bombed  once,  we  will  rebuild  once;  if  we  are 
bombed  ten  times  we  will  rebuild  ten  times." 

Behind  the  front  lines  and  this  belt  of  supports 
is  the  wider  belt  of  the  reserves,  supplying  ma- 
chinery for  the  forward  lines;  turning  out  more 
and  more  machinery  so  that  the  daily,  almost 
hourly  increase  of  the  cooperatives  may  go  for- 
ward. 

Kiangsi  province,  in  southeastern  China,  of- 
fers a  vivid  picture  of  what  these  reserve  co- 
operatives are  doing.  To  the  south  rise  the  hills 
with  their  rich  deposits  of  tungsten,  wolfram, 
iron,  and  other  mineral  resources.  To  the  north 
the  province  flattens  out  into  rich  plains.  Through  the 
province  runs  the  River  Kan,  wide,  sluggish,  the  main 
artery  of  transport  for  the  region.  It  is  a  rich  and  pleasant 
country.  Yet  its  people  have  always  been  impoverished 
and  exploited.  In  all  Kiangsi  province  there  had  never 
been  any  industry,  light  or  heavy.  That  is  changed  now. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Kan  fan  back  the  ranks  of  the 
cooperative  industries.  All  along  the  river  the  air  is  re- 
dolent with  the  perfume  of  camphorwood  and  sandal- 
wood  from  the  shops  making  boats  to  carry  cooperative 
products  to  markets  along  the  river. 

A  MACHINE  SHOP   IN  A   FARMHOUSE,  ON  THE  BANKS   OF  THE 

Kan,  turning  out  equipment  for  the  maze  of  tanneries, 
foundries,  refineries,  mills,  and  factories,  represents  Kiang- 
si's  real  heavy  industry.  Yet  it  is  as  mobile  in  its  own 
way  as  are  the  tiny  guerrilla  co-ops  at  the  front.  Day  and 
night,  week  in  and  week  out,  three  boats  are  moored 
below  it  in  the  river.  Let  a  guerrilla  scout  come  with  the 
word  that  the  Japanese  are  on  the  way  and  the  machinery 
is  hustled  aboard  to  be  poled  along  the  river  to  a  new 
location. 

In  the  Northwest  the  wild  and  lonely  plains  are  com- 
ing to  life.  Over  them  is  spreading  the  web  and  woof  of 
cooperative  organization.  There  are  no  towering  factory 
chimneys,  no  sprawl  of  plants,  nothing  to  lead  the  bomb- 
ers to  them.  To  find  them  you  would  have  to  find  loca- 
tions like  the  loess  canyon  with  sheer  bluffs  of  sand  that 
centuries  have  packed  to  the  consistency  of  soft  rock.  All 
along  the  bluffs  on  either  side  of  the  canyon  are  the  rows 
of  caves  and  every  cave  is  a  cooperative  headquarters.  In 


one  cave  are  the  lathes  of  a  machine  shop.  In  another  you 
hear  the  clack  of  looms.  In  another  they  are  making 
candles,  or  soap,  or  shoes,  or  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
products  they  manufacture.  Over  every  cave  is  the  red 
triangle  with  the  symbol  of  Gung-ho,  the  only  sign  that 
here  is  a  typical  industrial  community  of  embattled 
China;  too  tough  to  be  broken,  too  well  hidden  and  pro- 
tected to  fear  the  ominous  drone  of  the  bombers. 


This   village   is   a    factory,   for   the   cooperative   manufacture   of   machinery 


In  the  Northwest,  too,  you  will  find  the  transportation 
cooperative,  coiling  its  way  along  the  winding  road  that 
skirts  the  high  bank  of  the  river.  There  will  be  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mule  carts  in  that  column.  Most  of  the  carts 
are  antiquated  American  cars,  nothing  left  but  wheels 
and  chassis  on  which  box  bodies  have  been  built.  Mules 
take  the  place  of  vanished  motors.  And  how  the  Chinese 
wish  they  had  more  of  those  old  cars.  A  good  American 
auto  graveyard  would  be  a  gold  mine  to  the  transporta- 
tion cooperatives  of  the  Northwest. 

As  they  wind  their  way  along  the  river  a  gang  of  men 
working  at  the  water's  edge  look  up  and  see  the  red 
triangles  on  the  sides  of  the  wagons.  As  one  man  they 
quit  work  and  scramble  up  the  bank  to  halt  the  column. 
They  have  red  triangles  on  their  overalls.  They  are 
members  of  a  gold-washing  cooperative,  taking  the  pre- 
cious metal  from  the  river  to  help  stabilize  a  war-shaken 
currency.  The  column  stops  amid  a  babble  of  voices.  The 
gold-washers  want  to  know  how  goes  Gung-ho  where  the 
column  has  come  from.  How  goes  the  cause? 

Farther  north,  as  you  climb  into  the  wild  and  wooded 
hills  where  roads  become  mere  trails  and  no  wheels  turn, 
you  will  hear  the  sharp,  bright  bells  before  you  see  the 
the  column  of  camels  and  donkeys  come  along  the  wind- 
ing trail  bearing  wool  for  the  looms  of  China  that  the 
soldiers  may  have  blankets  and  coats. 

To  produce  and  continue  to  fight.  That  is  the  spirit  of 
the  awakened  China  of  today.  It  rings  through  the  land 
with  the  shout  of  Gung-ho.  You  may  buy  a  suitcase  from 
a  leather-working  cooperative.  It  will  come  to  you  with 
the  red  triangle  and  a  slogan  affixed.  The  slogan  will 
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read,  "Resist  the  enemy  and  build  a  new  China."  Buy 
almost  anything  else  and  you  will  receive  the  same  mes- 
sage with  the  purchase. 

So  it  goes  across  the  sweep  of  China.  Everywhere  the 
little  cooperatives  are  appearing.  They  range  in  size  from 
the  tiny  mending  cooperative  that  works  with  its  needles 
reflecting  the  flicker  of  Japanese  guns,  to  the  one  in  the 
Northwest  that  was  able  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $500,000  from 
a  local  bank.  But  there  is  nothing  loose  or  disorganized 
about  them.  Through  their  central  organizations  they  are 
knit  together  into  a  single  economic  front. 

When  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  gave  the  cooperatives  of 
the  Southeast  an  order  for  10,000  padded  overcoats  and 
10,000  suits  of  underwear  it  was  filled  in  fifteen  days.  An 
order  for  15,000  towels  and  15,000  pairs  of  socks'  took 
five  days  to  fill.  The  orders  continue  to  pour  in  from  the 
army  and  civilian  population  in  an  increasing  flood.  And 
the  co-ops  grow  in  proportion.  Now  there  are  groups 
ready  and  able  to  handle  orders  for  5,000  greatcoats;  for 
30,000  pounds  of  medical  cotton  and  30,000  pounds  of 
bandages;  for  10,000  hemp  sandals  or  a  million  blankets. 
Until  the  cooperatives  came  into  being,  all  blankets,  if 
not  woven  in  Shanghai,  were  imported.  Now  they  are 
being  woven  on  cooperative  looms  from  native  wools  and 
colored  by  native  dyes.  The  old  crafts  of  China  are  com- 
ing to  life. 

BACK   OF  THE   WORKING  COOPERATIVES   LIES   AN   EFFICIENT   OR- 

ganization.  The  whole  of  China  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts, Northwest,  Southwest,  Southeast,  West  China,  and 
Yunnan.  Each  regional  headquarters  has  its  staff  of  tech- 
nicians, expert  organizers.  As  they  multiply  the  number 
of  cooperatives  they  work  out  new  techniques  and  meth- 
ods, making  each  unit  in  the  growing  chain  efficient  and 
permanent.  At  the  top  is  the  national  headquarters  with 
Rewi  Alley  as  technical  director.  From  his  headquarters 
come  the  larger  plans,  the  program  for  training  schools 
and  institutes. 

There  are  schools  of  accountancy  to  teach  the  members 
of  the  smallest  cooperative  to  keep  a  set  of  books  and  so 
make  the  co-op  a  stable  and  sound  unit.  There  are  train- 
ing schools  for  new  members.  They  gather  their  recruits 
from  the  refugee  camps  and  hospitals.  The  unemployed, 
the  refugees,  the  war  widows  and  orphans,  the  crippled 
soldiers  are  the  ones  the  cooperative  leaders  are  after.  To 
these,  hopeless,  demoralized,  desperate,  the  cooperators 
bring  the  offer  of  morale-restoring  work  and  a  stake  in 
a  new  China. 

As  with  the  men,  so  with  the  jobs  to  be  done.  The 
technicians  and  experts  watch  the  needs  and  gear  the 
machinery  to  fit  those  needs.  Sugar  is  prohibitively  high. 
So  the  experts  put  the  machine  shops  to  turning  out 
cane-crushing  and  sugar-refining  machinery;  the  local 
farmers  to  growing  more  cane. 

In  one  section,  to  quote  a  concrete  case,  there  was,  as 
everywhere  else  in  China,  an  acute  shortage  of  soap.  But 
in  the  nearby  hills  there  was  growing  a  profusion  of 
castor  oil  shrubs.  The  headquarters  technicians  moved  in 
on  the  job.  They  perfected  methods  for  extracting  the 
oil  and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  a  local  soap  industry. 

One  fact  concerning  this  rather  tremendous  movement 
should  be  understood  by  the  observer.  The  appearance  of 
this  movement  in  China  is  no  detached  phenomenon. 
It  is  but  the  appearance  of  another  phase  of  a  worldwide 


movement.  It  stems  directly  from  the  great  cooperative 
movement  that  had  its  real  inception  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  Danish  and  Swedish  techniques  were  car- 
ried to  New  Zealand  where  they  took  root  and  flourished. 
Now  a  New  Zealander  has  carried  those  techniques  to 
China  where  they  have  appeared  in  a  new  form,  giving 
added  depth  and  breadth  to  an  already  established  world 
movement. 

THE     PROBLEM     OF     ADEQUATE     CAPITALIZATION     IS     ANOTHER 

problem  of  the  national  headquarters.  Naturally  the  infant 
cooperative  must  get  a  loan  to  get  started.  All  of  these 
loans  are  being  paid  back.  But  they  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial at  the  outset.  Knowing  this,  and  realizing  the  tre- 
mendous job  they  are  doing  so  well,  bankers  and  the 
government  have  lent  them  money.  From  friends  all 
over  the  world  come  further  funds.  In  the  United  States 
the  official  representative,  and  fund-raising  agency,  is 
Indusco,  Inc.,  the  American  Committee  for  Chinese  In- 
dustrial Cooperatives,  8  West  40  Street,  New  York  City. 
[See  "China's  Industrial  Wall"  by  Ida  Pruitt,  Survey 
Graphic,  March  1940;  also  page  483  Survev  Graphic 
October  1940.] 

It  does  not  take  much,  as  we  understand  capitalization 
in  the  United  States,  to  start  an  industrial  cooperative  in 
China.  Initial  capital  in  a  cooperative  amounts  to  about 
$7  per  member.  This  much  oufits  them  with  the  neces- 
sary machinery  and  starts  production.  Thus,  for  $7,  the 
cooperatives  can  place  a  man  in  a  permanent  job  capable 
of  supporting  a  family  of  five. 

Of  perhaps  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  leaders  is  the  fact  that  through  their  cooperatives 
the  Chinese  are  beginning  to  understand  democracy. 
Each  cooperative  is  self-governed.  It  is  owned  by  the 
members  who  elect  their  officers  and  leaders.  They  share 
equally  in  monetary  returns  and  in  responsibility.  As  the 
sweep  of  the  industry  spreads,  so  spreads  democracy.  The 
spread  of  the  industry  is  shown  by  the  latest  figures.  In 
less  than  ten  months  this  year  the  monthly  production  of 
the  cooperatives  jumped,  in  terms  of  North  China  cur- 
rency, from  $3,000,000  to  $9,000,000. 

The  cooperators  are  building  beyond  the  present.  They 
see  before  them,  when  the  war  is  over,  a  gigantic  task  of 
rehabilitation.  They  have  discovered  how  to  utilize  those 
riches  that  for  centuries  have  mocked  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  the  realization  of  all  this  that 
led  Lin  Yutang  to  say: 

I  think  the  Chinese  Industrial  Cooperatives  are  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  China's  war  of  defense.  They  provide  the 
best  form  of  relief  by  giving  work  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  and  helping  them  to  keep  their  independence  and 
their  self-respect.  At  the  same  time,  they  help  to  relieve  the 
markets  of  Free  China  of  the  shortage  of  the  commonest 
articles  due  to  the  blockade  and  the  uprooting  of  industries 
in  the  coastal  provinces.  They  increase  the  production  and 
help  restore  the  normal  economic  life  of  the  nation.  But  their 
significance  lies  also  in  the  future  when  these  cooperatives 
will  become  the  sound  and  rational  basis  for  the  growth  of 
Chinese  industries  after  the  war. 

All  this  is  encompassed  in  the  ringing  battle  cry  of 
Gung-ho  that  is  today  sounding  over  China  with  a  clarity 
and  strength  that  lifts  men's  heads  and  strengthens  hands 
and  hearts. 
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The  Battle  for  Truth 

by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

'REPORT  ON  ENGLAND,  November,  1940,  by  Ralph  Ingersoll.     Simon 
&  Schuster.     203  pp.     Price  $1.50. 

THE   NEWS  AND   HOW  TO   UNDERSTAND   IT,  by   Quincy  Howe. 
Simon   &   Schuster.     250  pp.      Price   $2. 

POLITICAL   PROPAGANDA,  by  F.  C.   Bartlett.     Macniillan.      158  pp. 
Price    $1.25. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  PRINTING  IN  EUROPE,  by  Pierce  Butler.     Uni- 
versity of   Chicago   Press.      155    pp.      Price  $1.50. 

Postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 
THE    DICTIONARY    IS    ONE    PRINCIPAL    PILLAR    OF    SOCIAL    MORALS. 

Here  men  record  the  meanings  of  words  so  that  they  may 
understand  one  another  in  common  truth-saying.  But  modern 
war  and  propaganda  and  diplomacy  are  corrupting  the  mean- 
ings of  our  word  tokens.  Who  now  dares  depend  on  the 
familiar  definitions  of  such  words  as  law,  freedom,  treaty, 
war,  enemy,  civilian,  neutral,  honor?  The  world  is  full  of 
half-words,  ghosts,  shadowy  ruins  of  ancient  and  honorable 
terms.  The  coins  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  commerce  are 
being  debased  until  we  cannot  exchange  ideas,  or  pledges. 
No  plan  for  the  future  can  be  based  on  words  that  are  re- 
versed in  significance  overnight.  Man,  the  Talker,  may  betray 
himself  by  his  tongue.  For  the  imperial  gift  of  speech  carries 
in  obverse  the  power  to  lie.  To  challenge  the  liars  is  to  pre- 
serve civilization. 

The  curve  of  progress  as  registered  in  the  dictionary  has 
for  decades  been  upward.  The  new  symbols  have  revealed 
our  mastery  of  science,  psychology,  social  reform.  Now  the 
lexicographer  must  find  room  for  terms  of  destruction  and 
terror:  blackout,  rubble,  blitzkrieg,  refugee,  sabotage,  Fifth 
Columnist,  coventrized  .  .  .  terms  born  of  death  and  utter 
confusion.  He  must  find  some  device  that  will  explain  to  our 
grandchildren  what  we  meant  by  "acts  short  of  war,"  or 
"non-belligerent."  Perhaps  under  certain  words  there  will  be 
an  addition,  labeled  (modern)  instead  of  (obsolete)  or  (col- 
loquial) as  a  warning  of  the  new  ambiguity  in  language. 
We  had  better  pray  that  we  shall  not  become  blind  to  ac- 
cept the  corruptions,  and  forget  the  ancient  truths. 

WE   OFFER   THESE   BOOKS,   NOT   AS    EVIDENCE    OF    THE   DANCERS    OF 

false  uses,  but  to  emphasize  the  sovereign  place  of  words 
in  our  times.  These  are  honest  books,  arid  proofs  of  the  mani- 
fold services  words  can  render,  as  well  as  the  problems  we 
confront  in  social  communication.  Ralph  Ingersoll  is  the  good 
reporter  who  conveys  to  us  in  plain  but  vivid  words,  his 
impressions  of  England  in  October  last.  He  records  what  he 
saw  of  bombings,  British  aircraft,  shelters,  leaders  like 
Churchill  and  Bevin,  and  above  all,  of  plain  people  with 
their  courage  and  humor.  The  story  of  his  two-week  visit, 
put  down  for  his  newspaper,  PM,  after  his  return,  is  valuable 
firsthand  journalism.  You  go  with  him  to  the  airmen's  han- 
gar, among  the  crowded  sleepers  in  subway  stations,  with  the 
heroic  firefighters,  into  a  broadcasting  station.  It  is  fresh, 
firsthand,  and  answers  many  of  our  questions  about  how  the 
people  live,  what  the  outlook  is.  It  is  first-rate  old-line  re- 
porting, done  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  and  fights  shy 
of  the  generalizations  and  propaganda  of  the  communiques 
and  official  releases  from  which  we  get  too  much  of  our  news. 
Ingersoll  wants  England  to  win,  and  thinks  they  will, 
though  he  believes  Hitler  could  have  taken  the  Island  in 
mid-September  if  he  had  paid  the  price  in  planes.  He  also 
believes  American  planes  are  not  yet  up  to  the  German  and 
English  fleets  in  speed  and  armament.  His  comment  is  per- 
sonal, short-angled,  for  no  man  can  get  an  over-all  view  of 


any  war.  But  he  is  honest,  sensitive,  and  illuminating,  though 
the  rush  of  events  has  already  dated  some  of  his  observations. 
Best  of  all  are  his  pictures  of  "the  little  people"  amid  the 
rubble  and  suffering;  he  loved  and  reverenced  them.  They 
are  the  heroes  of  a  good  book. 

"The  little  people"  may  get  into  our  new  dictionary,  but 
I  rather  hope  not.  This  sudden  discovery  of  the  courage  of 
plain  folks  is  a  bit  patronizing.  They  have  been  here  all  the 
time;  and  they  have  always  endured  toil,  sweat,  and  blood, 
cracked  a  joke,  been  little  in  status,  and  acted  great.  How 
else  could  they  have  kept  alive  and  done  the  day's  work? 
Let  the  Irish  call  their  fairies  the  "little  people" — the  plain 
man  and  woman  in  a  war  are  real  and  big. 

QUINCY  HOWE,  JOURNALIST  AND  RADIO  COMMENTATOR,  TELLS 
us  how  to  understand  foreign  news.  He  explains  how  the 
news  comes,  and  evaluates  the  press  associations,  columnists, 
the  great  foreign  news  services  of  The  New  Yor/^  Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  radio  news  set-up  and  the  men 
behind  the  microphones,  with  thumbnail  sketches  of  Kalten- 
born,  Elmer  Davis,  and  the  outstanding  Raymond  Gram 
Swing.  Some  mild  parodies  of  columns  and  cable  stories 
point  up  his  criticism.  His  many  sensible  tips  really  tell  us 
only  what  to  believe  and  how  far.  You'll  still  have  to  do  your 
own  understanding. 

The  guide  rules  offer  good  advice.  The  official  com- 
muniques are  accurate  so  far  as  they  go,  and  the  military  ex- 
perts better  than  the  correspondents  for  interpretation.  De- 
pend on  a  metropolitan  paper  rather  than  on  radio  news- 
casts, but  listen  to  the  excellent  radio  round-ups  from  for- 
eign capitals.  One  commentator  a  day  is  enough.  Time  and 
Newsweel^  provide  good  digests.  Don't  put  too  much  faith  in 
the  "confidential  stuff"  of  columnists  or  commentators.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  propaganda.  Censorship  is  a  barrier,  but  can  be 
discounted.  Finally,  recognize  the  reality  of  your  own  preju- 
dices, and  try  to  develop  an  organized,  individual  point  of 
view  around  which  to  order  your  ideas.  Mr.  Howe  proves 
his  pudding  by  telling  how  he  analyzes  one  day's  news,  and 
provides  a  list  of  reliable  sources,  including  books  and  mag- 
azines. If  you  follow  his  rules,  you  can  make  better  sense  out 
of  the  day's  flood  of  words  that  conceal  or  reveal  the  truth. 

PROPAGANDA  is  A  BUG-A-BOO  WORD  USED  FOR  EVERYTHING,  so 
it  often  means  nothing.  Frightened  sociologists  look  for  a 
propaganda  under  the  bed  every  night,  and  generally  find 
one.  The  psychologists  are  less  terrified  by  a  vision  of  the 
moronic  public  gassed  by  false  doctrines.  So  the  professor  of 
experimental  psychology  at  Cambridge  University  outlines 
the  elements  of  political  propaganda  with  calm  good 
sense.  He  defines  propaganda  as  an  attempt  to  influence 
opinion  and  conduct  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  con- 
form do  so  without  seeking  the  reasons  for  the  belief  or  act. 
Against  the  dangers  of  an  imposed  uniformity,  he  offsets  the 
specialization  of  modern  life  that  will  preserve  diversity 
against  everything  but  force.  The  modern  democracy  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  political  propaganda  because  of  the 
swift  spread  of  information,  and  the  necessity  of  securing 
acceptance  of  modes  of  conduct.  The  risks  of  authoritarianism 
are  faced,  with  Germany  as  the  horrible  example. 

Propaganda  in  a  democracy  must  take  the  long  view;  its 
basis  is  a  reliable  news  service;  in  war  a  censorship  may  be 
created  that  will  be  concerned  with  the  ultimate  values  of 
free  discussion  and  fade  out  as  soon  as  peace  is  established. 
This  study  of  the  tasks  of  a  Ministry  of  Information  has 
lessons  for  us  in  the  United  States;  and  the  prime  one  is 
perhaps  Professor  Bartlett's  insistence  on  the  possibility  of 
the  control  of  social  progress  by  intelligence,  based  on  a 
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genuine  knowledge  of  those  human  factors  which  determine 
friendliness  and  unfriendliness  between  social  groups.  We 
shall  not  agree  with  all  his  ideas,  but  we  shall  profit  from  a 
study  of  propaganda  that  takes  the  curse  off  the  word,  and  is 
not  itself  a  kind  of  concealed  propaganda. 

THE    PRINTING    PRESS     SEEMS    A    DANGEROUS     TOOL    THESE    DAYS. 

The  danger  is  in  man.  It  tells  only  the  lies  we  wish,  but 
multiplied  a  thousandfold.  Its  origin  is  still  both  miracle  and 
mystery,  to  the  study  of  which  Pierce  Butler  brings  a  hu- 
manistic and  exact  scholarship.  He  declares  that  ours  is  a 
"typographical  culture"  and  traces  its  beginning  to  a  com- 
mon development  of  the  woodcut  block.  Ingenious  men  per- 
ceived they  could  separate  the  wooden  letters;  then  learned 
the  use  of  metal  type,  and  perfected  the  art  of  impressions. 
Progress  was  social  and  gradual;  many  men  contributed, 
among  them  Fust  and  Gutenberg.  But  the  legend  of  Guten- 
berg is  a  symbol,  not  based  on  historical  fact.  And  the  date 
of  the  first  printing  is  probably  earlier  than  we  have  thought. 
To  his  historical  and  manuscript  researches,  Mr.  Butler  adds 
a  brilliant  chapter  on  the  cultural  effects  of  the  change  from 
scribal  to  printed  forms.  The  new  multitude  of  books,  for 
example,  made  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  gain  a  rounded 
education.  There  were  too  many  words,  as  there  are  now; 
and  the  true  or  the  false  were  given  equal  wings. 

News  or  propaganda,  printed  or  broadcast,  all  the  inven- 
tions and  tricks,  rest  finally  on  words.  If  we  lose  faith  in 
words,  we  shall  be  worse  than  dumb.  The  ruin  of  cities  can 
be  repaired,  but  to  what  avail  if  the  citizens  have  created  a 
culture  of  liars? 

Mr.  Eerie  Looks  at  the  World  Today 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD,  by  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
Harper.     141  pp.     Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

MR.  BERLE'S  BOOK  is  OF  INTEREST  BECAUSE,  AS  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
retary  of  State,  he  has  had  an  important  influence  in  develop- 
ing the  policies  he  discusses.  It  is  also  of  interest  because  it 
focuses  a  penetrating,  analytical  mind  upon  the  major  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

The  discussion  is  dominated  by  a  high  regard  for  prin- 
ciple, and  a  capacity  to  sum  up  tendencies  in  striking  phrases. 
In  the  first  chapter  the  author  summarizes  his  philosophy 
and  expresses  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  democracy  to 
solve  its  problems,  both  internal  and  external,  if  it  recovers 
faith  in  itself.  Social  organizations  based  upon  hatred,  whether 
of  a  class,  a  race,  or  a  nation,  have,  he  thinks,  failed.  The 
method  of  "cooperative  peace"  is  advocated  in  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labor,  of  American  countries,  and  of  all  na- 
tions. Mr.  Berle  sets  his  face  definitely  against  isolationism, 
either  economic  or  political. 

Isolation,  he  points  out,  tends  to  autarchy  and,  in  an 
economically  interdependent  world,  autarchic  nations  "almost 
invariably  find  themselves  in  need  of  additional  sources  of 
supply.  This  means  that  they  are  almost  inevitably  on  the 
march." 

Mr.  Berle  does  not  hesitate  to  disclose  his  assumptions. 
"Universal  empire  today  is,  of  course,  impossible."  "The  bal- 
ance of  power  .  .  .  always  leads  to  the  moment  when  the 
diplomatic  juggle  fails  and  war  follows."  "Clearly  we  can- 
not have  a  cooperative  peace  in  diplomacy  if  at  the  same  time 
the  cooperators  are  running  a  set  of  private  economic  wars." 
"The  world  today  is  an  economic  unit  whether  we  like  it  or 
not."  These  propositions  have  been  challenged  in  the  past 
and  many  of  them  are  challenged  today.  Mr.  Berle  could 
doubtless  marshal  much  evidence  to  support  them.  In  this 
book,  however,  he  confines  himself  to  developing  the  im- 
plications of  his  credo  in  the  present-day  world.  The  credo 
itself  is  asserted  but  not  proved. 

Inter-American  cooperation,  the  social  role  of  banking, 
and  the  development  of  a  domestic  economy  utilizing  the 


controls  of  competition,  of  government  regulation,  and  of  di- 
rect government  production,  attract  his  particular  attention. 
Much  of  the  concrete  material  is  based  upon  memoranda 
which  he  has  prepared  in  official  capacities.  Each  discussion 
gives  a  statesmanlike  weighing  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
moral  aspects  of  the  problem  in  hand. 

Many  will  challenge  certain  of  Berle's  conclusions,  but 
few  will  fail  to  have  their  thinking  stimulated  by  reading 
them.  "Tired  liberals"  will  find  in  it  new  interpretations  and 
cogent  arguments  to  renew  their  faith.  This  is  no  mere  rhe- 
torical appeal  for  American  principles.  It  weighs  democracy, 
with  full  knowledge  of  its  shortcomings  and  full  knowledge 
of  both  the  merits  and  dangers  of  dictatorship  and  despotism. 
University  of  Chicago  QUINCY  WRIGHT 

Not  by  Analysis  Alone,  Either 

NOT  BY  ARMS  ALONE,  by  Hans  Kohn.     Harvard  University  Press. 
161  pp.     Price  $1.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

MANY  PEOPLE  ARE  GREATLY  INDEBTED  TO  DR.  HANS  KOHN.  HE 
wrote  "Force  and  Reason,"  which  the  Journal  of  Social 
Philosophy  called  "a  work  of  genuine  intellectual  art."  He 
wrote  "Revolutions  and  Dictatorships,"  which  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  praised  as  "one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  worthwhile  interpretations  of  the  contemporary  scene." 
His  latest  volume  is  of  the  same  kind  and  value. 

Here  he  presents,  after  some  editing,  half  a  dozen  papers 
previously  delivered  before  professional  societies  or  published 
in  professional  magazines.  They  first  appeared  in  1938,  in 
1939,  and  early  in  1940.  Their  common  theme  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  totalitarian  state  and  its  conflict  with  democracy. 
They  are  truly  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  choice  of  illustrative 
material  from  the  more  ancient  and  most  modern  writings. 
They  are  disappointing,  however,  in  one  respect — that  though 
published  in  the  fall  of  1940  they  fail  to  add  anything  es- 
sential about  totalitarianism  to  that  which  was  stated  four 
years  earlier  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong  in  "We  or  They." 

Surely  Dr.  Kohn's  book,  by  now,  should  have  added  at 
least  one  thing — a  positive  and  massive  reassertion  of  faith 
in  democracy;  what  it  has  meant,  what  it  still  means,  and  what 
with  dynamism  and  devotion  it  can  be  made  to  mean.  Dr. 
Kohn  himself  intimates  such  an  obligation:  "The  fight 
for  academic  freedom  is  today,  when  liberalism  itself  is 
threatened,  no  longer  a  professional  fight.  ...  It  is  part  of  a 
fight  for  the  survival  of  the  fundamental  values  of  liberalism 
for  everybody  and  everywhere." 

Is  it  likewise  the  duty  of  a  reviewer  of  books  to  enter  this 
fight  and  to  call  upon  a  greatly  gifted  scholar  to  state  the  case 
for  democracy  as  few  men  in  the  world  can  state  it?  Well,  if 
this  be  treason  to  the  reviewer's  art,  make  the  most  of  it! 
New  Yorf^  WHITNEY  H.  SHEPARDSON 

Mr.  Churchill,  "National  Symbol" 

WINSTON    CHURCHILL,   by    Rene    Kraus.      Lippincott.      366   pp.    in- 
cluding index.      Price  $3,  postpaid   by   Survey  Associates,   inc. 

IT    IS    AXIOMATIC    THAT    NO    GOOD    BIOGRAPHY    CAN    BE    WRITTEN 

of  a  living  man.  This  book  will  call  for  no  revisal  of  that 
statement;  nevertheless  it  is  interesting,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  important  thing,  and  its  appearance  at  the  present  time 
is  both  welcome  and  justified.  Mr.  Churchill,  as  we  all  know, 
has  not  only  contributed  to  the  undoubted  regeneration  of 
the  British  people  which  followed  the  shock  of  French  sur- 
render, but  he  is  also,  as  the  author  justly  expresses  it,  the 
"national  symbol"  of  aroused  Britain.  What  we  all  want  to 
know  is:  Why?  What  in  Mr.  Churchill's  life,  training,  and 
education  has  prepared  him  for  this  moment?  So  far  as 
externals  are  concerned,  we  are  given  the  answer;  more  we 
cannot  now  expect.  His  energy,  his  successes,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  confidence  now  so  necessary,  his  failures  and 
reverses,  which  hardened  and  tempered  him,  are  revealed. 

To  his  task,  the  task  of  preparing  a  popular  and  interest- 
ing explanation,  the  author  brings  many  qualifications — above 
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all  boldness.  He  does  not  hesitate — and,  for  his  purposes, 
rightly — to  make  definite  and  even  dogmatic  statements, 
not  only  about  passed  events,  which  are  still  subject  to  con- 
troversy, but  also  about  contemporary  events,  where  full 
information  is  necessarily  not  yet  available.  For  example 
we  are  told  that  Leopold  and  his  Belgian  associates  delib- 
erately betrayed  the  French  and  British,  deliberately  enticed 
their  armies  forward  into  Belgium  intending  all  along  to 
surrender  and  thus  to  trap  the  Allied  forces  and  to  open 
the  way  into  France.  Possibly — but,  at  any  rate,  an  exciting 
statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  is  not,  in  his  judgments, 
carried  away  by  misconceptions,  however  popular.  Fully 
cognizant  of  Chamberlain's  abysmal  failure  as  Prime  Min- 
ister, he  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  he 
remained,  after  the  taking  of  Prague,  an  underhand  appeaser 
of  the  Laval  type  nor  the  mistake  of  condemning  his  often 
able  work  as  a  subordinate.  On  occasion,  also,  the  author 
reveals  considerable  insight,  as  when  he  suggests  that  the  pop- 
ular mistrust  of  Mr.  Churchill  during  the  post-war  period 
arose  in  part  from  a  popular  desire  to  forget  the  war  and  all 
those  intimately  connected  with  it. 

One  omission  the  present  reviewer  regrets:  Why  was 
Mr.  Churchill  excluded  from  the  National  Government  in 
1931?  Why  did  he  move  away  from  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  early  thirties?  Once  separated,  it  is  clear  enough- — 
the  author  makes  it  so — why  the  breach  widened;  but  the 
initial  breach,  so  important,  is  not  explained.  Possibly  also  a 
few  more  direct  quotations  from  Mr.  Churchill's  speeches 
might  have  been  included;  they  have  a  place  even  in  a  pop- 
ular life.  Rightly  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  though  perhaps 
to  the  disappointment  of  some,  the  author  wastes  little  space 
on  the  abdication  crisis  and  Mr.  Churchill's  somewhat  am- 
biguous part  in  it. 

Though  not  pretending  to  be  definitive  or  scholarly,  the 
book  is  interesting,  informative,  and  bold. 
Columbia  University  GEORGE  WOODBRIDGE 

Housing,  a  National  Defense  Problem 

HOUSING    FOR    DEFENSE,    by    Miles    Colean.      Twentieth    Century 
Fund.     198  pp.     Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THIS    BOOK   IS   REQUIRED    READING    FOR    EVERYONE    INTERESTED   IN 

the  present  defense  program  for  the  United  States.  It  deals 
with  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  our  national  de- 
fense faces  and  is  one  of  the  most  detailed  books  on  the  sub- 
ject which  has  come  out  to  date.  It  reads  easily  and  is  broken 
down  into  logical  subdivisions.  It  deals  not  only  with  the 
housing  experience  of  the  last  war,  but  with  many  of  the 
new  problems  which  have  come  out  of  the  location  of  new 
industries — including  community  relationships,  structure  and 
finance,  and  the  role  of  various  government  agencies  in  ad- 
ministering the  necessary  work. 

There  is  a  series  of  valuable  appendices  dealing  with  con- 
struction costs,  wage  distribution  in  the  defense  industries, 
family  sizes,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  a  listing  of  the  federal 
agencies  which  are  in  a  position  to  be  useful  to  the  defense 
housing  program.  This  listing  is  particularly  valuable  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  activities  of  all  of  our  federal 
housing  authorities. 

The  authors  tackled  a  very  difficult  subject,  one  which 
changes  from  day  to  day.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  them 
to  establish  general  principles  and  make  suggestions  of  a 
broad  nature  within  which  the  various  governmental  agencies 
would  be  able  to  function.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  defense  housing  picture.  It  is  the 
evident  belief  of  the  authors  that  private  enterprise  can  sup- 
ply most  of  the  defense  housing  which  will  be  needed.  With 
the  apparently  steady  and  discouraging  rise  in  building  costs, 
this  point  of  view  is  questionable.  I  also  find  a  very  unimag- 
inative concept  of  the  role  of  government  in  the  defense 


housing  job.  While  there  is  considerable  discussion  of  that 
[questionable]  relationship  between  RFC  financing  and  FHA 
insurance,  there  is  apparently  little  understanding  of  the  value 
of  USHA  experience  and  possibilities  as  related  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  local  housing  authorities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  very  im- 
portant role  which  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  in  a 
position  to  play  in  the  housing  of  defense  industry  migrants. 

Another  serious  lack  of  emphasis  lies  in  the  discussion  of 
location  factors.  Apparently  the  authors  were  more  con- 
cerned with  the  sale  of  existing  lots  already  platted  than  with 
considerations  of  adequately  planned  communities  with  suf- 
ficient school  facilities,  health  and  recreational  services,  public 
utilities,  and  transportation. 

While  the  book  is  an  important  addition  to  housing  litera- 
ture, it  is  disappointing  in  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
either  as  comprehensive  or  as  impartial  as  would  be  desir- 
able. I  believe  that  it  could  be  improved  and  hope  that  the 
authors  will  from  time  to  time  supplement  it  with  other 
material  which  will  assist  the  public  in  keeping  up  to  date 
with  the  rapidly  expanding  program.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also, 
that  the  authors  will  further  analyze  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping some  of  the  government  housing  departments  other 
than  those  immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Loan  Agency. 
Columbia  University  CARL  FEISS 

Steadier  Jobs 

STABILIZING   JOBS   AND    WAGES,   by    Herman    Feldman.      Harper. 
334  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

To    EVERYONE    WHO    RECOGNIZES    "STEADIER    JOBs"    AS    AN    ESSEN- 

tial  in  solving  the  unemployment  problem,  this  is  an  im- 
mensely heartening  book.  Dr.  Feldman  reports  on  a  large 
number  of  industrial  concerns  at  work  on  the  problem  of  how 
to  give  regular  employment.  They  are  scattered  in  every  line 
of  industry,  in  highly  competitive  as  well  as  in  quasi- 
monopolistic  lines,  in  heavy  capital  goods  as  well  as  in  con- 
sumer goods.  He  even  finds  a  fruit  ranch  and  a  building  con- 
tractor furnishing  year-round  employment.  His  footnotes  are 
as  interesting  as  the  text.  They  refer  to  dozens  of  recent  ar- 
ticles in  many  different  periodicals  which  describe  experiments 
in  stabilization  and  the  many  techniques  employed. 

Why  has  interest  in  regularization  greatly  increased,  at  a 
time  when  labor  reserves  are  ample  to  meet  peak  loads  un- 
der irregular  operation?  Primarily,  as  Dr.  Feldman  notes,  be: 
cause:  "Most  of  the  states  are  about  to  apply  experience  rating 
—that  is,  lower  taxes  for  unemployment  compensation  to 
employers  who  keep  their  workers  from  needing  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  This  has  given  a  fillip  to  the  movement  for 
regularization  which  is  expected  to  yield  significant  results 
in  the  next  decade." 

Since  Dr.  Feldman  sees  so  clearly  the  importance  of  ex- 
perience rating  as  an  incentive  to  regularization,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  he  isn't  more  emphatic  in  defending  it  against 
the  attacks  which  now  menace  its  existence  and  jeopardize 
the  "significant  results"  he  expects  of  it.  Instead  of  supporting 
some  of  the  current  proposals  to  "safeguard"  the  operation  of 
experience  rating  under  state  laws,  through  restrictive  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  Dr.  Feldman 
should  have  recognized  that  such  proposals  come  from  per- 
sons who  refuse  to  believe  in  its  efficacy  as  an  incentive, 
and  who  seriously  question  the  desirability  of  stabilizing 
employment  anyway.  At  this  time,  experience  rating  as  an 
aid  to  steadier  employment  needs  the  outspoken  and  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  those  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  more  regular  jobs. 

Dr.  Feldman's  book  makes  an  effective  case  for  regulari- 
zation. Steadier  operation  and  employment  should  gradually 
mean  larger  annual  earnings  and  steadier  purchasing  power 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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NEXT  MONTH  A  SPECIAL  NUMBER 


THIS  116  page  special  number,  fourth  in  the  smash-hit 
Calling  America  Series,  explores  many  of  the  most 
searching  questions  confronting  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  today.  Half  a  year  has  gone  into  recruiting 
key  people  from  all  the  Americas — educators,  business 
men,  discoverers,  military  experts,  scholars  and  others — to 
give  us  clues  to  the  answers. 

The  outline  published  on  the  next  page  merely  suggests 
the  timeliness,  authority,  and  vigor  of  this  number.  Never 
did  any  issue  of  any  magazine  more  earnestly  attempt  to 
interpret  all  possible  means  of  cooperation  between  the 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 
PROMOTE  UNDERSTANDING 

You  may  have  talked  about  creating  goodwill  between 
the  Americas  but,  after  all,  what  could  you  do  about  it — 
up  to  now?  This  special  number  presents  a  practical  op- 
portunity to  you.  Here  is  our  plan: 

We  have  carefully  compiled  a  list  of  influential  men, 
women  and  libraries  in  Latin  America.  We  want  them  to 
know  of  the  eagerness  of  U.  S.  A.  citizens  to  cooperate 
for  our  common  welfare. 


We  want  to  send  them  copies  of  THE  AMERICAS: 
SOUTH  AND  NORTH  as  a  gift  from  their  neighbors, 
the  people  of  our  country. 

We  agree  to  notify  those  persons  on  our  list  whom  we 
select  that  the  copy  comes  as  a  gift,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  donor — your  name,  we  hope.  In  turn  we 
will  send  to  the  donor — you — the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  Latin  Americans  who  receive  your  gift.  Thus,  the 
way  will  be  opened  to  a  friendly  sense  of  acquaintance. 


50  CENTS  EACH— 
3  COPIES  FOR  ONLY  $1 

Although  the  regular  price  of  THE  AMERICAS  is  50 
cents  a  copy,  as  our  contribution  to  this  plan  we  offer  to 
mail  to  any  address  in  the  world  three  copies  for  only  #1 — 
and  more  at  the  same  rate. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  do  something  tangible  about 
cooperation  with  Latin  America.  Send  as  many  dollars 
as  you  can  spare  for  copies  of  the  March  Survey  Graphic. 
Mail  your  advance  order  today  to  the  Circulation  Man- 
ager, Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
A  convenient  order  form  is  enclosed  in  this  issue. 


SEND   IT  TO   LATIN   AMERICANS- 
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CALLING  THE  AMERICAS 

PEACE  WITHOUT  EMPIRE  A.  A.  Eerie,  IT. 

The  real  new  order  of  cooperation  in  this  hemisphere. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 

A  Graphic  Feature 

Their  extraordinary  differences,  their  common  pride  and  inde- 
pendence. 

PROPAGANDA  FROM  OVERSEAS  John  1.  B.  McCuUoch 
How  influential  in  Latin  America  are  Berlin,  Rome,  Tokyo, 
Madrid,  Paris,  London,  Lisbon? 

BOUNTY  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD  Duncan  Aikman 

Surplus  crops — an  economic  force  for  division  or  a  challenge 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living? 

OUR  COMMON   DEFENSE    Major  General  Frank  B.  McCoy 

What  are  the  realities  of  defense  as  a  spur  to  unity? 


THE  U.S.A.  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS 

COMMUNICATIONS  COME  FIRST  Hubert  Herring 

A  report  on  ships,  planes,  cables,  languages,  highways,  cur- 
rency exchanges. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  Walter  R.  Sharp 

The  historical  structure  of  New  World  cooperation — what  it 
has  accomplished,  what  it  is  doing  today. 

WELDING  A  HEMISPHERE  FOR  DEFENSE 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 

The  first-hand  story  of  an  energetic  Good  Neighbor  program. 

WHAT  BUSINESSMEN  SHOULD  KNOW      Juan  T.  Trippe 

The  future  of  business  relations  South  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VISITING  SCHOLARS 

Stephen  Duggon 
Educational    and    technical     interchange    between    countries 

OBSTACLES  TO  PAN  AMERICAN  UNITY      Lewis  Hanke 

The  obstacles  are  not  insurmountable,  but  Americans  South, 
Central  and  North  should  be  aware  of  them. 

LATIN  AMERICA  TRUSTS  US  NOW  SamueJ  Guy  Inman 
Observations  of  the  change  in  attitude  by  an  old  friend  of  the 
folks  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn. 


FRONTIERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THE  AMAZON  VALLEY  CarJefon  Seals 

The  dynamic  possibilities  of  cooperation  here  all  but  match 
the  discovery  of  a  great  rich  continent. 

ST.  LAWRENCE — GREAT  LAKES  Samuel  McKee.  Jr. 

The   new   prospect  held  out  by  mutual   planning  for  water 
power,  transportation  and  defense. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  United  States  of 
America  •  Editor,  Pan  American  Nfws  •  President,  For- 
eign Policy  A«sociation  •  President,  Pan  American  Airways 
System  •  Director,  Institute  of  International  Education  • 
Director,  Hispanic  Foundation  •  Mexican  Ambassador  to 
Peru  •  Director,  International  Migration  Service  •  Co- 
ordinator, Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  Between  the 
American  Republics  •  Chief,  Music  Division  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  •  Director,  International  Labor  Office  •  Chair- 
man, Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  •  Chief,  Division 
of  Cultural  Relations,  Department  of  State  •  distinguished 
journalists,  educators,  welfare  experts  and  other  authorities 
on  Pan  America  today. 
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Kirby  in  N.  Y.  Post 

THE  CARIBBEAN  Charles  W.  Taussig 

The  area  of  discovery  where  mastery  of  the  sea  has  affected 
the  history  of  two  continents. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CITIES  EmUe  Bruauiere 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Sao  Paulo,  Santiago  and  other 
temperate  zone  cities  which  point  the  way  to  the  future. 

AMERICANS  ALL 

INDIANS  ARE  AMERICANS  Moises  Saenz 

The  submerged  base  of  population,  particularly  in  Mexico, 
Bolivia  and  Peru — and  the  cry  for  a  place  in  the  future. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  FUTURE  George  L.  Warren 
Where  do  Europe's  refugees  fit  into  the  Western  World? 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  Ernesto  Galarzo 

How  workers  can  help  shape  the  New  World. 

THE  I.L.O.  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  John  G.  Wiaant 

Social  security  legislation  and  labor  standards. 

HALF  OF  US  ARE  WOMEN 

Ana  Rosa  S.  deMarfinez  Guerrero 
The  place  of  women  in  Latin  America — today  and  tomorrow. 

NEW  WORLD  CHILDREN  Elizabeth  Shirley  Enochs 

The  spread  of  child  welfare  and  social  work. 

MAIN  STREET  AND  PAN  AMERICA  Charles  A.  Thomson 
How  our  folks  are  developing  a  new  appreciation  of  their 
everyday  neighbors  in  Spanish  America  and  Brazil. 

THE  SONG  MAKERS  Carleron  Sprague  Smith 

The  painters,  poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  novelists,  dramatists 
and  their  yeast  in  a  new  day. 

TWO  CONTINENTS  OF  TOMORROW 

OUR  NEIGHBORS  SPEAK  A  Symposium 

Spokesmen  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  of  the  Carib- 
bean Islands  briefly  answer  a  few  questions. 

THROUGH  NEIGHBORS'  DOORWAYS    John  Palmer  Cavil 

Summing  up  the  message  of  this  special  number. 


-USE  THE  ORDER  FORM  ENCLOSED 
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for  workers,  together  with  lower  production  costs  and  prices. 
Dr.  Feldman  has  rendered  a  signal  service  by  his  thoughtful 
analysis  and  systematic  presentation  of  various  methods  suc- 
cessfully used  by  many  different  concerns  in  varied  lines 
of  industry  to  give  workers  steadier  jobs  and  earnings. 
Madison,  Wis.  ELIZABETH  BRANDEIS 

Educational  Pioneer 

I    REMEMBER:    THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF    ABRAHAM    FLEXNER.    Simon    & 
Schuster.  414  pp.  Price  ?3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IN    THIS    SIMPLY    WRITTEN,    MODEST    BOOK,    ABRAHAM    FLEXNER 

remembers  and  vividly  records  much  of  the  kind  of  personal 
and  educational  history  that  is  indispensable  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  our  time.  Stu- 
dent at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  early  days  under 
Gilman,  and  for  fifteen  years  head  of  his  own  school  in 
Louisville,  Flexner  in  1905  took  what  he  himself  calls  "a 
leap  in  the  dark"  and  started  on  his  long  career  as  investi- 
gator and  educational  pioneer.  This  has  included  the  much- 
needed  study  of  medical  schools  for  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion and  a  subsequent  program  of  better  medical  education 
in  America;  indefatigable  leadership  in  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  and  its  state  and  other  educational  surveys  and 
projects;  and,  in  the  past  decade,  creation  and  direction  of  a 
most  significant  higher  education  enterprise — the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton.  Throughout  one  gets  the 
impression  of  a  man  who  constantly  has  sought  quality,  sub- 
stance, sincerity  in  the  midst  of  educational  mediocrity  and 
sham;  who,  in  his  own  words,  has  all  his  life  "pursued  the 
will-o'-the-wisp — excellence." 
University  of  North  Carolina  W.  CARSON  RYAN 

A  Columnist's  Pamphlet 

ALL  OUT!  How  DEMOCRACY  WILL  DEFEND  AMERICA,  by  Samuel  Grafton 
Simon  &  Schuster.  104  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE    BODY    OF    THIS    PAMPHLET    IS    IN    THREE    PARTS.     1,    France, 

explains  the  debacle  as  the  result  of  "fascist"  treachery  (al- 
though, by  the  author's  criteria,  France  was,  before  the  war, 
at  least  as  democratic  as  ourselves  and  far  more  so  than  Eng- 
land); 2,  England,  accounts  for  her  present  stand  by  the  sud- 
den recovery  from  pre-War  Tory  class-government  to  the 
current  "democratic"  dictatorship,  which  he  calls  "a  profound 
victory  for  freedom";  3,  America,  which  he  proposes  to  save 
for  democracy  by  government  employment  of  the  8,000,000 
unemployed  at  a  cost  of  ten  billion  dollars  per  year  for  three 
years,  as  Hitler  has  done  in  Germany  for  the  last  seven  years 
with  conspicuous  success — "Civilization  as  we  have  known 
it  is  steadily  smashed  under  the  impact  of  a  German  system 
which  created  9,500,000  new  munitions  jobs  and  deliberately 
cut  off  one  third  of  its  normal  industrial  production,  using 
the  capacity  so  released  for  its  destructive  mission." 

"German  sales  of  factory  tools  to  the  English,"  says  Mr. 
Grafton,  "symbolized  the  basic  difference  between  the  pro- 
duction potentialities  of  a  total  system  and  a  system  that 
had  refused  to  provide  work  for  its  people."  This  is  im- 
portant if  true.  But  how  does  Mr.  Grafton,  or  anyone  else 
outside  Germany,  know  how  well  the  "total  system"  really 
works?  Or  in  what  sense  it  works?  Or  how  long  it  will 
continue  to  work?  Mr.  Grafton  has,  quite  unwittingly,  com- 
posed a  hymn  to  the  alleged  efficiency  of  Nazism,  in  spite 
of  his  hammering  on  the  word  "democracy." 

As  history,  the  section  on  France  shows  an  average  of  one 
gross  error  of  fact  or  of  interpretation  per  page;  that  on  Eng- 
land, half  as  many.  The  American  chapter  is  less  arbitrary 
with  the  record  but  inexcusably  shallow  in  its  economics, 
though  it  contains  some  good  obiter  dicta.  When  a  writer 
can  shout  as  loudly  on  paper  as  Mr.  Grafton  does,  he  should 
realize  better  his  responsibility.  One  feels  that  his  intentions 
are  doubtless  praiseworthy,  but  that  they  are  discredited 


rather  than  realized  by  intemperate  language,  false  or  mis- 
leading assertions,  and  recklessly  inconsequential  reasoning 
which  lands  him  neatly  in  the  enemy's  camp.  He  under- 
esteems  his  public.  It  is  not  wise  to  assume  that  Hitler's 
opinion  of  the  masses  in  Germany,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  correct,  holds  for  the  American  people.  In  this  world  of 
false  news  and  propaganda  we  are  skeptical.  And  as  to  solu- 
tions, we  prefer  to  find  our  own  democratic  way  which  we 
trust  may  be,  in  the  long  run,  no  more  costly  in  all  values 
than  the  way  of  the  dictators. 
New  Yorf(  C.  BERTRAND  THOMPSON 

Under  the  Swastika 

REFUGEE,     THE     PERSONAL     ACCOUNT     OF     TWO     "ARYAN1'     GERMANS     WHOM 

NAZI  BRUTALITY  FAILED  TO  CRUSH,  translated  by  Clara  Leiser.  Prentice- 
Hall.  308  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    LIFE    OF    TWO    "ARYAN"    GERMANS    WHOSE    SOLE    FAULT    IT 

was  to  be  pacifists  and  democrats  is  of  extraordinary  interest. 
We  are  confronted  here  not  with  cultured  refugees  but  with 
the  average  German  worker  and  his  wife,  in  no  respect 
different  from  millions  of  their  countrymen.  Together  with 
them  they  experienced  war  and  inflation,  hunger  and  unem- 
ployment, and  finally,  with  incredulity,  the  rise  of  the  Hitler 
regime.  It  is  the  story  of  a  lower  middle  class  family  in 
Germany  which  is  pictured  here  —  until  1933.  But  in  the  large 
government  housing  project  where  they  live  at  that  time 
they  are  known  as  pacifists.  This  is  sufficient;  for  five  long 
years  the  man  wanders  from  prisons  to  concentration  camps, 
is  released  and  re-arrested,  beaten  and  humiliated.  For  five 
years  the  wife  fights  alone  for  the  sake  of  their  young  child 
and  his  old  mother.  Finally,  after  years  of  separation,  the 
family  manages  to  escape  at  night  across  the  border. 

There  have  been  other  factual  stories  from  concentration 
camps.  But  few  which  describe  events  in  the  simple  and 
plain  language  of  the  German  working  people,  reveal  so  much 
of  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  book  pictures  the  bes- 
tiality of  the  concentration  camp  guards  as  well  as  the  cold 
terror  and  fear  which  befell  those  who  were  still  "free." 

It  brings  home  what  it  means  for  the  average  individual 
to  live  under  the  Nazi  regime.  It  also  demonstrates  that  the 
present  war  is  no  fight  between  different  ideologies  and 
imperialistic  systems,  but  between  two  different  ways  of 
life:  a  life  of  ignorance,  lies,  and  slavery,  against  a  life  of 
freedom  and  self-determination. 
New  Yor/t  GERHART  H.  SAENOER 


Freedom  in  Education 

GROUP  EDUCATION  FOR  A  DEMOCRACY,  by  William  Heard  Kil- 
patrick.  Association  Press.  220  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

I    HAVE    KNOWN    DR.    KlLPATRICK    MORE    THAN    TWENTY    YEARS. 

His  writings  and,  to  a  less  extent,  his  public  addresses  arc 
familiar  to  me.  He  believes  in  a  dynamic  society,  in  social 
progress  through  education,  and  in  freedoms  for  the  inner 
self  of  man.  He  believes  in  growth  through  experience  and 
intelligence.  His  views  represent  neither  extreme  individual- 
ism nor  extreme  socialism.  He  sees  a  positive  relationship 
between  ends  and  means.  He  expects  systematic  free  learning 
to  produce  for  each  human  being  who  enjoys  it  a  system  of 
ethics  upon  which  his  standards  of  conduct  will  be  founded. 
He  expects  for  human  society  or  any  part  of  it  a  body  ot 
ethical  social  principles  as  a  foundation  for  social  action. 

"Group  Education  for  a  Democracy"  includes  no  new  basic 
concept.  Its  value  is  in  new  emphasis,  more  concrete  illus- 
trative material  than  philosophers  are  wont  to  use,  and  an 
up-to-dateness  that  adds  to  its  readability.  The  author  ex- 
emplifies his  own  doctrine  of  growth  in  his  broadening  and 
deepening  social  interests  and  understandings. 

The  book  is  readable,  clear,  and  coherently  unified  in  its 
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content.  It  is  simply  written,  yet  lacks  the  popular  dash  of 
a  Hutchins.  It  is  a  strain  on  the  imagination  to  think  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  publishing  any  part  of  it.  Teachers 
and  other  students  of  education  will  read  it  and  profit  by  it, 
but  even  they  won't  read  it  with  ecstatic  delight.  Kilpatrick 
isn't  nearly  as  exciting  in  print  as  he  is  in  person. 

The  most  serious  disappointment  to  me  was  the  gap  between 
the  title  and  the  context.  "Group  Education  for  a  Democ- 
racy" suggested  to  me  the  educational  results  of  the  experi- 
ence of  organized  groups.  Group  association,  action  and  in- 
ter-action, is  the  modern  equivalent  of  independent  individ- 
ual thought  and  action  of  Colonial  days.  It  is  a  social  and 
educational  problem  of  first  magnitude  in  these  hours  of 
propaganda,  misinformation,  and  resulting  intellectual  con- 
fusion. The  author  remains  traditionally  orthodox  in  this 
respect  and  discusses  education  in  schools  and  colleges.  Adult 
education,  it  is  true,  receives  due  consideration,  but  mainly 
from  the  viewpoints  of  individual  learning  and  general  so- 
cial needs.  This  criticism  shows  the  bias  of  the  critic.  Any- 
way, I  think  the  word  "group"  should  not  be  in  the  title 
of  the  book.  NED  H.  DEARBORN 

Division  of  General  Education,  New  Yorf^  University 

On  the  "Jewish  Problem" 

THE  GREAT  HATRED,  by  Maurice  Samuel.    Knopf.    209  pp.    Price  $2. 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  BABYLON,  by  Robert  Neumann.     Simon 
&   Schuster.     356  pp.      Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid    by    Survey    Associates,    Inc. 

SEMITICA  HAS  WAXED.  As  THE  GERM  OF  ANTI-SEMITISM  GROWS, 
so  does  its  body  of  literature  multiply  perceptibly.  Ostensibly 
to  cope  with  the  ever  increasing  hymns  of  hate,  "brotherhood" 
books  employing  a  felicitious  Protestant-Catholic-Jew  formu- 
la have  sprung  forth.  Other  defenses  and  explanations  are 
written  by  Jews. 

Maurice  Samuel's  chatty  volume  is  even  more  ambitious. 
Rejecting  as  perilous  the  popular  economic  and  sociological 
interpretations  of  anti-Semitism,  the  veteran  Jewish  journalist 
insists  that  "The  Great  Hatred"  is  basically  not  Jew-hate 
but  hatred  of  Christ  and  Christianity  with  its  emphasis  on 
justice,  non-force,  and  individual  conscience.  Indeed,  Jews  are 
targets  of  a  world  mythology,  not  because  of  "intolerance" 
but  because  of  a  "disease"  afflicting  the  mind  of  Western  man 
which  has  precipitated  the  present  world  crisis.  Samuel 
rebukes  "the  lost  foothold"  which  failed  to  distinguish  between 
mere  "anti-Jewish  sentiment"  and  "anti-Semitic  hallucination." 
While  well-meaning  clergymen  and  liberals,  armed  with 
anthropological  evidence,  "disproved"  the  Aryan  theory,  and 
while  rabbis  quibbled  over  whether  the  Jews  were  a  race, 
religion,  nation,  or  civilization,  modern  totalitarian  anti- 
Semitism  stated  simply:  "A  Jew  is  anybody  who  cannot 
prove  he  is  a  Gentile."  Obviously  there  is  a  "mad  disparity" 
between  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  and  the  extent 
of  the  world's  preoccupation  with  them.  Even  were  there 
mass  Jewish  suicide,  the  Nazis  would  create  an  artificial 
Jewry;  they  use  anti-Semitism  as  an  "ideal"  not  a  device. 
Intended  primarily  for  non-Jews,  "The  Great  Hatred"  aims 
to  reveal  the  time-worn  shibboleth:  that  the  Jewish  prob- 
lem is  essentially  a  Christian  problem.  Unfortunately,  Sam- 
uel's tone  is  too  often  pretentious  and  exaggerated,  making 
his  thesis  suffer  thereby. 

Though  lacking  Samuel's  analytical  clarity,  "By  the  Waters 
of  the  Babylon,"  written  by  a  German  refugee,  also  pur- 
ports to  deal  with  the  Jewish  problem — via  fiction.  Remin- 
iscent of  the  "Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,"  the  story  opens  with 
a  bus  entering  Palestine  carrying  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
Jews  from  all  over  the  world.  The  story  closes  when  the  bus 
disappears  over  the  cliff  and  all  except  one  of  the  passen- 
gers— the  spiritual  one — are  killed.  Sandwiched  in  between 
are  biographical  chapters  of  the  passengers:  a  scholar,  novelist, 
engineer,  prizefighter,  prince's  mistress,  financier,  and  so  on. 
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HOW  MANY  OF  YOUR 

BETTER  BUYMANSHIP  GUIDES 

ARE  OUT  OF  DATE? 

Here  are  the  revised  editions  — and 
new  volumes  too— published  in  1940 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  is  a  good  time  to  check  your  con- 
sumer education  library  for  old  editions  and  missing  volumes.  Here 
are  the  buying  guides  and  money  management  booklets  published  by 
Household  Finance  during  1940.  Some  are  completely  new,  others  are 
new  revisions  of  earlier  editions.  We  believe  that  this  listing  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  bringing  your  Household  Library  up  to  date.  Copies 
of  any  or  all  bulletins  will  be  sent  for  2J^c  each  to  cover  mailing  costs. 
You  are  invited  to  send  for  as  many  as  you  can  use  to  advantage. 


No.  2  Household 
Textiles.  Kvery 
page  of  this  de- 
pendable guide  to 
sheets,  blankets, 
table  linen  and 
towels  has  been 
rewritten.  Much 
material  is  wholly 
new. 

No.  6  Meof.  Latest 
data  on  buying, 
cooking  and  carv- 
ing meat.  New 
chapters  on  canned 
and  quick  frozen 
meats.  Many  new 
illustrations. 


No.  1 1  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts. Tells  how  to 
get  utmost  in  food 
value  for  money 
spent  for  milk,  ice 
cream,  butter  and 
cheese.  Impartial 
and  up  to  date. 


No.   23   Fabrics. 

Completely  re- 
written. Tells  lat- 
est facts  consumer 
should  know  about 
wool,  silk,  cotton, 
linen,  rayon  and 
other  synthetics. 


No.   24   Hosiery. 

Revised  from 
cover  to  cover. 
Tells  latest  devel- 
opments in  ho- 
siery. Entirely  new 
two-page  chart 
shows  how  to  ana- 
lyze personal  ho- 
siery problems. 

No.    26    Furniture. 

Discusses  design, 
where,  when  and 
how  to  buy,  woods 
and  workmanship. 
Helpful  illustra- 
tions. 


No.  28  Electric 
Shavers.  Here  is 
up-to-the-minute 
information  on 
electric  shavers 
from  a  balanced 
point  of  view. 
Tells  how  to  choose 
and  how  to  use. 


Money  Manage- 
ment. This  stream- 
lined 1941  budget 
calendar  is  new 
and  radically  dif- 
ferent and  makes 
budgeting  easy 
and  simple.  One 
copy  sent  free. 

Marrying  On  a 
Small  Income.  Tells 

how  to  make  finan- 
cial plans  for  the 
great  adventure. 
New  illustrations 
and  some  new  ma- 
terial. 


Stretching  the  Food 

Dollar.  Full  of  ideas 
on  how  to  save 
money  on  food 
bills.  Interprets 
scientific  findings 
in  terms  of  practi- 
cal meal  planning. 


Stretching  the  Cloth- 
ing Dollar.  How  to 

get  the  most  from 
the  clothing  dollar 
through  wardrobe 
planning,  wise 
buying  and  proper 
care. 


Research  Dept.  SG-2, 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORP. 
919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

I  enclose  stamps  for  $ 

Please  send  the  bulletins  (2>ic 
per  copy)  checked  below.  Better 
Buymanship  Volumes: 

(2)  (6)  (11)  (23)  (24)  (26)  (28) 

D  Money  Management 

(One  copy  free) 

D  Marrying  On  a  Small  Income 
D  Stretching  the  Food  Dollar 
D  Stretching  the  Clothing 

Dollar 


Address . 


City. 


State . 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Headquarters:  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

One  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organization!  with  282  branches  in  184  cities 
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THE  BOOK  SHELF 


Community  Song  Sheets 

edited  by  Hoitard   Wade  Kinsey 

Here  Is  an  inexpensive,  readable  compact  leaflet 
containing  more  than  50  songs — folk  songs,  hymns, 
patriotic  son^s,  old  timers,  standard  songs,  play 
songs  and  parodies,  Canadian  songs,  etc. 

Only  $1.00  per  hundred  leaflets. 

Postage,    lOc  extra  per  hundred. 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 
347    Madison    Avenue  New    York    City 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON 
IN  EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed 
directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive  with- 
out censorship  delay,  bringing  news  from 
the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your  let- 
ter box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  introductory  offer:  for  13  weeks 
send  only  $1  to  Manchester  Guardian,  222 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hard-to-Find   Books 1 

supplied:  slso  family  and  town  histories.  ma»zlne 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subject*,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  repon 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
117   Wert  48th   St.     0>pt.    E     New   York   city— 


ARE   YOU    KEEPING    POSTED 
ON    PUBLIC   WELFARE   DEVELOPMENTS? 

You  pan  do  so  with  a  five-dollar  membership  In 
the  APWA.  You'll  receive  the  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
N  EWS  every  month  and  all  other  publications  as 
released.  The  latest  of  these  is:  "Medical  Social 
Work  in  Tax-Supported  Health  and  Welfare- 
Services"  a  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social  Workers 
and  the  American  I"ublic  Welfare  Association  by 
Margaret  Plumley.  November  1940.  101  pp.,  $1  per 
copy  Write  to: 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
1313  East  Sixtieth  Street  Chicago.  III. 


BUDGETS  FOR  LOW  INCOME  FAMILIES 

A  Practical,  Scientific  Guide  for 

Planning  Family  Budgets 
$.50  Per  Copy  43  Pages 

Baltimore    Council    of    Social    Agencies 

353    Equitable    Bldg.  Baltimore,   Md. 


American  Sociological  Review 

Official  journal  of  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
In  addition  to  papers  and  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  it  contains  articles  on  sociological  research, 
news  notes,  book  reviews,  and  foreign  correspond- 
ence. 

Subscription,   $4.0O   a   year. 

Special  library   rate,    $3,OO. 

Address:  Managing   Editor,   University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED— Meritor- 
ious works  of  public  interest  on  all  subjects. 
Write  tor  free  booklet.  Meador  Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LANGUAGES 
SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

hy    our    i«lf -taught    method* 

37    I-anguag«t 

S«nd    for   U»t    S 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK   CO. 

387    Washington    Street  Boctoa.    Hat*. 

WEARING  APPAREL  ~ 

Shopping  is  no  problem  at  Miss  Goodman's 
where  only  clothes  that  have  "that  certain 
air"  are  sold.  Dresses,  Coats,  Hats,  mostly 
authentic  originals.  Sold  way  below  actual 
value.  474  Seventh  Avenue-  (36th  Street). 
LA  4-4013. 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  $3.50,  Grapefruits  $3.25, 
Tangerines  S3. 50.  Mixed  Fruit  $3.50.  Half 
Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless  Limes  $3.50  half- 
bushel. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.    H.   BURKET,   Sebring,    Florida 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  46  W.  48th 
ST.,  NEW  YORK.  Specializing  placement  in 
settlements,  group  work,  fund  raising  and 
secretaries  experienced  in  the  social  work  field. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— POSITION 

Executive  in  Group  Work  field  interested  in 
position  involving  expansion,  reorganization, 
establishing  or  directing  an  agency.  Em- 
ployed at  present.  References.  7723 
Survey. 


BUTLER,  German-English,  (Munich)  ;  Chaut- 
ieur;  Skiing  teacher  (or  will  lead  parties)  ; 
horseback  riding.  7717  Survey. 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    EXECUTIVE    available. 

Has  professional  training  and  experience  in 
Medical  Social  Work  and  in  Recreational  fields. 
References.  7719  Survey. 


BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  B.A.,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Sociology  and  Psychology.  Some  graduate 
work  School  of  Social  Work.  Experience : 
Big  Sister,  Group  Work,  Public  Speaking, 
Girl  Scouting,  desires  position.  7722  Survey. 

LETTER  SERVICES 


OFFSET 

REPRODUCTIONS 

A 

THE  IDEAL  PROCESS  FOR 

STUFFERS,  CATALOGS, 

POSTERS,  DISPLAYS,  REPRINTS, 

SALES  IDEAS. 
NO  CUTS  NEEDED 
QUALITY  RESULTS 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  CQMPAWT 


INCORPORATED 


53    PARK    PLACE   —   NKW    YORK,    N.    T. 


Even  the  subtitles  are  ingenious  (Lewy  or  Ideology,  Sil- 
verman  or  The  Dumb  Cry,  Sephardi  or  The  Distracted 
Woman).  Though  by  no  means  blameless,  each  Jewish 
"type"  is  supposedly  a  victim  of  a  circumstance  he  cannot 
comprehend.  Yet  Neumann's  recitation  of  his  characters'  lives 
becomes  somewhat  dull;  judicious  editing  would  not  only 
have  sharpened  the  central  story  but  likewise  would  have 
aided  the  author's  lyricism.  Interesting  though  the  struc- 
ture, "By  the  Waters  of  the  Babylon"  is  confused  artistically. 
And  it  contributes  little  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
Jewish  problem. 
New  York  J.  H.  POLLACK 

Primitive  Economics 

THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES,  by  Melville  J. 
Herskovits.  Knopf.  492  pp.  Price  $4.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

THIS  BOOK  HAS  AN  IMPORTANT  FUNCTION  FOR  BOTH  ECONOMISTS 

and  anthropologists  in  summarizing  data  and  points  of  view 
about  the  economic  life  of  primitive  peoples. 

In  the  introduction,  Dr.  Herskovits  points  out  the  difference 
between  the  economic  systems  of  primitive  societies  and  our 
own.  His  general  thesis,  here,  is  "that  the  difference  be- 
tween primitive  systems  and  our  machine  economy  is  one 
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of  degree  rather  than  kind."  He  quite  brightly  points  out 
that  capitalism  as  we  know  it  in  our  machine  age  does  not 
exist  in  primitive  societies,  but  that  capital  goods  are  fre- 
quently concentrated  in  the  hands  of  individual  members 
of  these  communities.  Sections  of  the  book  dealing  with 
Production,  Exchange  and  Distribution,  and  Property  are 
excellent  summaries  of  existing  material  and  points  of  view. 
When  we  come  to  Part  V  dealing  with  Economic  Surplus,  Dr. 
Herskovits  makes  a  more  original  contribution. 

Dr.  Herskovits  thinks  that  anthropologists  in  the  future 
should  get  more  quantitative  and  exact  data  on  such  prob- 
lems as  the  standard  of  living,  amount  of  time  spent  at  labor, 
and  the  nature  of  consumption.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  need  for  this  kind  of  material.  The  author  also  urges 
"that  anthropologists  divest  themselves  of  a  sociological  bias 
when  studying  economic  phenomena."  The  reviewer  takes 
issue  wtih  this  point.  Dr.  Herskovits  himself  seems  to  know 
that  this  cannot  be  done  when,  for  instance,  he  asks  that  we 
not  take  a  rigidly  economic  point  of  view  of  the  nature  of 
money,  or  when  he  shows  how  intimately  the  circulation  of 
goods  is  linked  with  non-economic  institutions.  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant trends  today  among  economists  is  this  very  cultural  or 
sociological  approach  which  has  been  developed  particularly 
by  the  functional  school  of  anthropologists,  and  which  Dr. 
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Herskovits  seems  to  accept  in  practice,  but  reject  in  theory. 
There  is  much  for  anthropologists  to  do  in  the  study  of 
economics,  but  detaching  economic  problems  from  their  so- 
ciological setting  would  be  going  backward  and  be  completely 
out  of  step  with  the  newer  and  sounder  methodological  ap- 
proaches not  only  in  economics  and  anthropology,  but  in  the 
social  sciences  as  a  whole.  HORTENSE  POWDERMAKER 

Queens  College,  Flushing,  A'.  V. 

A  Word  in  Season 

TWO  FRONTIERS  OF  FREEDOM,  by  John  Corbin.    Scribners.    420  pp. 
Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WE    HAVE    HERE    AN    EXCELLENTLY    OUTSPOKEN    ARGUMENT    FOR 

today  by  a  veteran  writer,  protagonist  of  numerous  good 
causes,  and  ardent  in  the  historic  American  faith  of  liberalism. 
Our  capitalist  system,  thus  viewed,  he  regards  as  now  ex- 
panded "into  a  hopeful  vehicle  for  the  age  of  motor  car  and 
airplane."  Its  basic  thought  is  adequate,  he  holds,  not  only 
to  find  the  promised  land  we  still  seek,  but  also  "to  accom- 
plish the  reign  of  peace  with  justice  which  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  so  vainly  intended." 

The  learning  and  scholarship,  familiar  to  those  who  have 
profited  by  Mr.  Corbin's  works,  is  abundantly  poured  out  to 
build  an  American  historical  structure  for  the  thesis  stated. 
This  went  through  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  1787  and 
occupies  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  this  book.  In 
these  crowded  decades  our  country  failed  to  maintain  a  stable 
balance  between  what  the  author  calls  the  aristocracy  of  na- 
ture and  the  democracy  of  our  politics.  Mr.  Corbin  regards 
Washington  as  the  Founder  and  his  services  are  based  on 
James  Harrington's  theory  of  balanced  government. 

The  fifth  part  reviews  the  efforts  made  since  1933  to  re- 
cover our  lost  balance.  Our  present  democracy-leader  is  "of 
unlimited  boldness,  dynamic  power — but  of  a  pride  and  stub- 
borness  equaled  only  by  his  undisciplined  character  and  un- 
furnished mind."  In  the  U.S.A.  we  need  free  representatives, 
able  and  non-political  tribunals,  and  industrial  self-govern- 
ment under  "an  Industrial  clause  in  the  Constitution  to  par- 
allel the  Commerce  clause."  Apparently  these  are  to  be  gotten 
after  "the  authority  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrogated"  has  some- 
how been  curbed.  Certainly  the  balance  between  individual 
liberty  and  collective  authority  must  be  restored. 

But  there  is  "an  international  Republic  struggling  to  be 
born."  His  concluding  part  drives  home  the  author's  burning 
conviction  that  our  inward  frontier  will  be  held  in  vain  if 
the  outward  frontier  be  ravaged  by  dictatorship.  "The  only 
possible  basis  for  a  just  and  enduring  peace  is  a  Republic  of 
all  free  Nations."  Unless  force  and  freedom  be  in  balance 
there,  our  own  liberties  cannot  stand. 
Princeton  University  W.  L.  WHITTLESEY 

Steel — Social  Barometer 

AS    STEEL    GOES,    by    Robert    R.    R.    Brooks.    Yale    University    Press. 
27;>  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  MORE  WE   CHANGE,   THE   MORE  WE   GET  THE   SAME   THING 

is  not  true  of  the  history  of  labor  relations  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. If  proof  of  something  called  progress  is  needed, 
here  is  a  heartening  exhibit.  John  A.  Fitch  studied  "The 
Steel  Workers"  as  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  just  thirty 
years  ago.  The  picture  was  grim;  not  one  of  the  proud 
annals  in  American  economic  expansion.  Among  the  darker 
items  in  the  record  was  the  sustained  and  often  violent  anti- 
unionism  of  the  companies.  There  was  temporizing  in  the 
company-union  period  of  the  twenties.  There  was  a  right- 
about-face when  U.  S.  Steel  signed  up  with  the  Steel 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee  in  1937,  although  what 
Myron  Taylor  did  for  "big  steel"  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted as  their  meat  by  Weir,  Grace,  and  others  in  "little 
steel." 

Professor   Brooks'   volume   is  the  story   of  this   transition 
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told  frankly  from  a  standpoint  sympathetic  to  collective  bar- 
gaining as  a  social  good.  But  this  sympathy  does  not  pre- 
vent discriminating  and  wise  comments  on  the  problems 
ahead,  to  which  the  last  chapter  is  devoted.  Indeed,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economic  statesmanship,  this  discussion 
might  well  have  been  longer  and  stronger,  so  interesting 
and  representative  do  the  problems  of  industrial  government 
become  as  they  unfold  in  steel. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  one  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  early 
books  was  called,  "Triumphant  Democracy."  The  title 
comes  to  mind  more  appropriately  as  of  this  going  develop- 
ment than  of  the  times  about  which  Carnegie  wrote.  For 
here  is  a  human,  personal  story,  yet  a  narrative  of  organic 
economic  forces  gradually,  inevitably  taking  shape  in  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  absorbing,  finally,  as  symptomatic  of  a  process 
and  a  method  that  will  work  their  yeasty  way  in  other 
industries  and  thus  help  to  make  democracy  begin  to  be 
more  triumphant  in  a  department  of  life  where  thirty  years 
ago  it  was  widely  denied  that  it  should  apply. 
New  Yort(  ORDWAY  TEAD 

A  Poet's  Story 

THE  BIG  SEA,  by  Langston   Hughes.   Knopf.   335  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HERE  is  A  GRAND  TALE.  IT  is  NO  GREAT  EPIC  OF  LITERATURE, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  be.  It  is  an  adventure  story — the 
adventures  of  a  bubbling  American  boy  from  the  plains  of 
Kansas  who  sailed  the  seas,  saw  Africa,  roamed  happily  over 
the  face  of  Europe,  hit  Harlem  at  the  height  of  its  "dis- 
covery" by  the  literati  and  the  thrill  hunters,  led  a  rather 
forlorn  existence  among  the  highbrows  of  Washington's  col- 
ored society,  and  finally  decided  to  give  free  rein  to  his  talent 
for  writing. 

In  many  ways  this  autobiography  is  the  tale  of  a  typical 
Peck's  "Bad  Boy"  of  modern  America.  Although  this  is  the 
story  of  a  colored  American,  there  is  little  searching  of  soul 
on  questions  of  caste  and  class.  This  rambunctious  youth 
runs  up  against  rude  bumps  because  the  sun  tanned  the 
skin  of  his  forefathers.  But  these  bumps  are  taken  with  much 
the  same  bounce  that  other  American  boys  would  show  in 
running  into  other  but  also  painful  bruises. 

The  peculiar  flavor  of  this  book  is  not  that  the  boy  was  a 
Negro,  but  that  he  was  a  poet.  Every  few  chapters  the  rol- 
licking tale  is  lifted  by  sudden  poetic  inspiration;  it  is  often 
illumined  by  quotations  from  poems  written  by  the  author 
in  the  midst  of  the  experiences  he  is  recounting. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  poet,  but  not  of  a  highbrow.  Over 
and  over  again  the  young  hero  turns  his  back  on  respectable 
occupations  to  sail  as  a  mess  boy  on  a  freighter,  to  live  from  , 
hand  to  mouth  in  Paris,  to  go  hungry  in  Harlem. 

Young  Hughes'  first  revolt  was  against  the  hoarding  and 
commercial  climbing  of  his  father  who  was  a  very  success- 
ful business  man  in  Mexico.  In  Washington,  Hughes  em- 
barrassed his  highbrow  fellows  by  throwing  up  a  white  collar 
job  in  a  publishing  house  and  turning  his  hand  to  less  con- 
fining but  far  from  dignified  tasks  in  laundries  and  eating 
houses.  Colored  society  wanted  no  traffic  with  a  lowly  washer 
boy,  yet  it  longed  for  the  reflected  glory  of  association  with 
one  of  America's  leading  poets.  In  one  of  the  poignant 
incidents  of  the  book  the  young  poet,  as  a  bus  boy  in  a 
Washington  restaurant,  sees  a  boyhood  idol,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
and  shyly  places  some  of  his  poems  on  the  great  man's  table. 
But  when  the  newspapers  play  up  Lindsay's  discovery  of  a  bus 
boy  poet,  Hughes  flees  the  restaurant  to  avoid  the  gaping 
crowds. 

The  story  is  packed  with  adventure,  some  of  it  gayly  pur- 
ple, much  of  it  dealing  with  personages  both  Negro  and  white 
with  whom  the  author  came  into  odd  and  interesting  contact. 
It  is  written  in  beautiful  English  and  is  a  fine  tale. 
Chicago  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 
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proud  of  the  union  that  has  banished  the 
sweatshop  from  the  men's  clothing  industry. 

The  nation's  clothing  workers  deserve 
your  support  in  their  fight  to  keep  the 
sweatshop  out  of  America.  You  can  do 
your  part  by  demanding  that  every  article 
of  men's  clothing  you  purchase  bears  the 
union  label  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America — your  guarantee 
of  clothing  manufactured  under  fair 
labor  standards,  bv  skilled  union  crafts- 
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THERE  MUST  BE 
NO  BLACKOUT 
OF  THE  BIBLE 


As  darkness  descends  on  nation  after 
nation,  there  remains  one  guiding  light 
to  suffering  and  bewildered  humanity — 
the  Word  of  God.  That  Light  must  not 
go  out. 

With  European  Bible  Societies  no 
longer  able  to  function  as  before,  and 
with  millions  of  people  homeless,  im- 
prisoned in  concentration  camps, 
wounded  in  hospitals,  the  call  to  the 
American  Bible  Society  to  extend  the 


solace  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures 
becomes  all  the  more  urgent.  Let  us 
tell  you  how  you  may  help. 

1.  Write  today  for  "A  Gift  that  Lives"  ...  it 
tells  how  to  secure  regular  income  for  life 
while  helping  an  important   Christian  min- 
istry. 

2.  A  contribution  of  $5  gives  you  annual  mem- 
bership, including  a  year's  subscription   to 
the   Bible   Society   Record. 

3.  $1.00  gives  you  The  Record  for  a  year. 


MAIL    COUPON 
TODAY 


AMERICAN   BIBLE  SOCIETY,  Bible  House,  57th  Street,   New  York,   N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  booklet  SG-7,  "A  Gift  that  Lives" 

Q  I  enclose  $5  for  Annual  Membership 

D  I  enclose  $1   for  subscription  to  The  Record 


Name  . . 
Address 
City  . . . 


.State. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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Your  Voice  Is  You 


Do  you  realize  the  value  of  a  smile 
when  telephoning?  It  helps  a  lot. 
Of  course,  the  other  person  can't  see 
you  but  the  smile  is  there  just  the 
same.  It's  in  your  voice.  And  it  re- 
flects a  friendly,  cordial  personality. 


In  times  like  these,  "The  Voice  with 
a  Smile"  is  especially  important  and 
worth  while.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  American  people.  And  one 
of  the  fine  traditions  of  the  Bell 
telephone  business. 


BELL 

TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


THE     BELL    SYSTEM    IS    DOING    ITS    PART    IN    THE    COUNTRY'S    PROGRAM     OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 
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GOOD  WILL  AMONG  NATIONS 


Courtesy    Grace    Line 


As  outstanding  in  South  America  as  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  United  States,  the  Christ  of  the  Andes,  on  the  border 
of  two  neighboring  countries,  is  a  symbol  of  faith  between  them.  The  inscription  reads:  "Sooner  shall  these  mountains 
crumble  into  dust  than  Argentina  and  Chile  shall  violate  the  Peace  they  have  pledged  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Savior." 
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Peace  Without  Empire 

by  A.  A.  BERLE,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  U.  S.  A. 

The  real  new  order  of  cooperation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — portrayed  in  an  article 
that  projects  the  theme  of  this  special  number 


WHEN  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  NATIONS  BEGAN  TO  BE  FORMED 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  the  great  Liber- 
ators found  themselves  in  a  unique  position.  They  were, 
collectively  and  in  some  instances  individually,  responsible 
for  the  lives  not  of  one,  but  of  several  nascent  countries. 
This  meant  that  they  could  not  think  in  strictly  nationalist 
terms. 

Also,  the  end  of  a  successful  revolution  liberates  dreams 
as  well  as  groups;  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  case  of 
Simon  Bolivar.  His  famous  plan  to  create  a  loose  federa- 
tion of  the  New  World  was  something  more  than  a  pro- 
posal for  political  machinery.  He  dreamed  of  a  group  of 
independent  nations,  understanding  each  other  so  well 
that  they  could  settle  their  disputes  without  recourse  to 
arms.  He  proposed,  and  actually  held,  a  conference  in 
Panama  which  is  the  ancestor  of  the  inter-American  con- 
ferences of  today.  He  believed  that  the  Latin  American 
nations,  and  the  United  States,  then  likewise  young  and 
struggling,  could  put  themselves  into  some  relationship 
with  the  British  Empire.  In  time,  he  believed,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Nations  might  be  expanded  until 
it  became  a  form  of  world  organization.  This,  it  will 
readily  be  realized,  was  the  antithesis  of  another  dream  of 
federation  then  loose  in  the  world — the  so-called  "Holy 
Alliance"  by  which  Metternich  expected  to  maintain  in- 


tact the  old  regime  in  Europe,  rescued  from  Napoleon. 
Thus  there  was  born,  in  1826,  one  of  the  bravest  adven- 
tures in  international  relationship.  Today  it  is  the  great 
constructive  experiment  in  a  world  in  which  nations  have 
been  forced,  step  by  step,  to  seek  their  aims  through  the 
anarchic  use  of  weapons  on  a  scale  unknown  in  history. 

THE   TALE    OF    THE    GROWTH    OF    PAN    AMERICANISM    IS    TOO 

well  known  to  justify  repetition  here.  John  Quincy  Adams 
sent  representatives  to  Bolivar's  first  conference,  thereby 
establishing  the  good  will  of  this  country,  though  they  ar- 
rived too  late  to  be  useful.  The  plan  of  establishing  rela- 
tions with  the  British  Empire  failed.  Henry  Clay  revived 
the  scheme,  partly  as  a  matter  of  sound  American  politics, 
and  partly  because  of  his  own  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  was  certain  to  have  an  intimate  relation  with  our 
southern  neighbors.  Boundary  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  between  the  various  rising 
nationalities  in  South  America,  set  back  the  entire  devel- 
opment. The  theme  of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared 
to  be  empire;  and  peace  was  a  secondary  consideration. 
The  outstanding  fact  in  the  New  World  was  the  aston- 
ishing vitality  of  the  dream  which  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Bolivar.  Even  in  the  darkest  times,  there  were  teachers, 
writers,  and  social  philosophers  who  insisted  on  returning 
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to  the  theme  that  the  New  World  was  really  new;  that 
it  had  a  unity  of  its  own;  that  its  reason  for  existence  was 
the  fact  that  it  had  cut  loose  from  the  hatreds  and  rivalries 
and  enmities  which  had  cursed  Europe  since  the  fall  of 
Rome.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  recreate  the  Inter- 
American  Congress  of  Nations,  which  at  length  reached 
permanent  form  with  the  organization  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  in  1890— a  modest  secretariat  designed  princi- 
pally as  a  means  by  which  continuous  contact  and  ex- 
change could  be  had  on  problems  of  common  interest. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  approved  a  project  for  an 
inter-American  bank,  intended  to  rescue  the  American  re- 
publics from  the  monopoly  of  the  British  banking  system, 
which  threatened  to  become  dominant  (as  in  large  meas- 
ure, in  fact,  it  did)  in  South  America,  and  in  considerable 
degree  in  North  America  as  well. 

Since  that  time,  Pan  American  organization  has  made 
steady  progress.  It  has  progressed  in  spite  of  the  mistakes 
of  its  members,  of  which  our  own  are  perhaps  most  con- 
spicuous. It  was  able  to  focus  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, as  in  other  American  countries,  on  certain  main  prin- 
ciples. It  was  able  to  force  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
forcible  intervention,  in  which  we  had  indulged  during 
the  World  War  on  a  large  scale,  could  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. It  was  able  to  bring  into  existence  the  most  highly 
developed  system  of  machinery  for  resolving  disputes 
without  the  use  of  force,  which  is  at  present  extant.  It 
was  able  to  make  possible  the  steady  growth  of  certain 
great  cooperative  services,  such  as  public  health,  the  fight 
on  bubonic  plague,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  a  substantial  elimination  .of  yellow 
fever.  It  was  able  in  1936  to  foresee  the  possibility  that 
clashing  world  forces  might  attempt  to  tear  the  hemi- 
sphere apart;  and  under  the  initiative  of  President  Justo 
of  Argentina,  and  of  President  Roosevelt,  to  build  the  out- 
lines of  a  consultative  pact.  It  was  able  to  form  the  out- 
lines of  a  common  policy  when  the  Declaration  of  Lima 
substantially  made  what  we  know  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine into  a  cooperative  policy  of  twenty-one  American 
republics. 

And,  despite  many  notable  failures,  it  has  been  able  to 
give  more  peace  to  more  people,  over  a  larger  area,  and 
for  longer  periods,  than  any  system  of  peace  in  history. 

II 

IT    IS    APPROPRIATE    TO    DIVERT    FOR    A    MOMENT   TO    CONSIDER 

the  theoretical  basis  of  this  achievement.  To  understand  it, 
North  Americans  have  to  remember  a  certain  funda- 
mental difference  between  their  method  of  thinking  and 
the  methods  of  thought  in  Latin  America.  We  tend  to  be 
Anglo-Saxon,  pragmatic,  to  deal  with  cases  as  they  come 
up,  and  to  invent  our  reasons  afterward.  But  Latin  Amer- 
icans like  to  have  a  logical  base  for  what  they  do — even  if 
they  decide  not  to  do  it,  as  not  infrequently  happens. 
Ideas,  currents  of  thought,  to  them  are  real  and  solid; 
they  are  the  matrix  of  forces  which  ultimately  shape  des- 
tiny. I  believe  that  our  habits  of  thought  are  not  as  far 
apart  as  this  would  indicate;  that  the  Latin  American 
mentality,  being  older  and  in  many  ways  more  disciplined, 
merely  gives  conscious  expression  to  considerations  which 
we,  unconsciously,  indulge.  In  any  case,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  United  States  is  quite  capable  of 
understanding  the  position  of  other  American  states;  and 
increasingly  our  American  neighbors  are  coming  to  under- 
stand us — no  small  achievement,  when  it  is  realized  that 
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L  American  Union, 
Statue  of  George  Washington  in  Buenos  Aires 

the  United  States  in  general  does  not  feel  called  upon  to 
explain  its  mental  workings  to  itself  or  anybody  else. 

The  idea  behind  the  inter-American  experiment  is  quite 
literally  that  of  the  Cooperative  Peace.  If  this  means  any- 
thing, it  means  a  large  abandonment  of  the  older  concep- 
tion of  nationalist  selfishness.  It  assumes  that  the  interests 
of  each  of  the  member  countries  are  best  served  by  a  con- 
tinuous advancement  in  the  prosperity  of  all. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  flat  denial  of  the  premises  of  the 
European  states  as  they  existed  in  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  Historically,  it  probably  marks 
the  end  of  the  ideal  of  the  "Grand  State"  which  Louis 
XIV  had  made  the  model  for  European  statesmen. 
Equally,  it  denied  the  theory  of  empire  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Britain;  it  anticipated  by  nearly  a  century  the  later 
British  thought  which  gradually  transformed  the  empire 
into  a  commonwealth  of  nations. 
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Courtesy  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Statue  of  Simon  Bolivar  in  New  York  City 

Its  premises  really  were  three:  absolute  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  all  of  the  member  states;  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  which,  however, 
must  be  so  modified  that  they  were  not  only  prohibitions, 
but  methods  of  solution.  In  a  sense,  the  inter-American 
experiment  implies  the  existence  not  only  of  international 
law,  but  of  international  equity.  Finally,  it  implied  a 
method  of  changing  the  status  quo  whenever  the  state  of 
things  created  undue  trouble;  whereby  it  comes  about 
that  whenever  an  American  nation  finds  itself  in  difficul- 
ties it  has  the  right  to  request  consideration  of  those  dif- 
ficulties at  the  hands  of  the  entire  group,  and  the  right 
to  have  its  request  sympathetically  considered  with  a 
view  to  doing  something  about  it. 

Like  all  rules  of  conduct,  these  can  be  honored  in  the 
breach  as  well  as  in  the  observance;  and  the  inter-Ameri- 
can group,  not  having  achieved  the  millennium  as  yet,  is 


no  exception.  But  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  they  have  gone 
farther  on  the  road  to  international  cooperation,  and 
stayed  by  it  longer,  and  achieved  more  solid  results,  than 
any  group  of  nations  we  have  yet  known. 

Ill 

THE    TANGIBLE    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    COOPERATIVE    PEACE    IN 

America  are  as  thorny  as  any  which  exist  in  the  world. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  thorniest:  the  economic  disparities 
between  the  countries  themselves.  It  is  these  that  lead  cer- 
tain cool  and  slightly  cynical  observers  to  insist  that  funda- 
mentally there  is  no  such  thing  as  inter- American  unity; 
that  the  whole  experiment  is  a  sentimental  illusion;  that 
it  must  not  be  taken  seriously,  because  economic  interests 
ultimately  guide  political  interests;  and  that  all  of  these 
work  towards  an  eventual  smash.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
inter-American  conferences,  as  elsewhere,  most  nations 
urge  their  own  necessities;  that  their  representatives  are 
frequently  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
group  towards  the  special  advantage  of  their  own  govern- 
ments, or  groups  within  their  respective  countries;  and 
that,  when  opportunity  permits,  they  will  probably  go  in 
any  direction  that  opportunism  suggests.  All  of  these 
comments  are  true;  unhappily,  the  same  reasoning,  if 
thoughtfully  applied  to  any  session  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  itself  did  not  exist;  and  in  fact  did  lead 
Chancellor  Hitler,  in  "Mein  Kampf,"  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  was  a  hopelessly  unstable  equilibrium,  ripe 
for  bloody  revolution. 

The  facts  of  economic  disparity  are  of  course  plain 
enough.  The  New  World,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  sur- 
prising position  of  having  a  manufacturing  plant  quite 
able  to  satisfy  all  of  its  needs,  both  present  and  potential; 
and  a  supply  of  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials 
hot  only  able  to  supply  all  its  needs,  but  to  provide  a  sur- 
plus for  export,  as  well.  This  is  the  aggregate  picture — 
except  when  war  or  near  war  conditions  place  an  ab- 
normal strain  on  the  manufacturing  capacities  of  the  vari- 
ous countries,  and  more  especially  of  the  United  States. 
Even  then,  since  the  United  States  plant  has  never  been 
worked  to  capacity,  we  are  unable  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can continents,  taken  as  a  whole,  could  not  be  substan- 
tially self-sufficient,  though  no  one  believes  that  this 
would  be  either  the  most  efficient  or  the  most  prosperous 
method  of  arranging  affairs. 

As  yet  there  is  not  any  major  disparity  of  manufactur- 
ing interest  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  pan-American  group.  We  happen  to  have  so 
long  a  lead  in  manufactures  that  we  are,  in  practice,  the 
supplier  of  these  products. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  tropical  parts  of  the  New  World 
supply  great  quantities  of  products  which  complement 
our  economy:  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar.  Potentially,  they  can 
supply  much  more :  rubber,  quinine,  various  kinds  of  trop- 
ical woods.  But  in  other  respects,  the  principal  products 
of  Latin  America  compete  with  our  own:  corn,  wheat, 
and  beef,  in  the  Argentine;  cotton  in  Brazil  (I  do  not 
count  the  Peruvian  cotton,  because  it  is  long  staple  and 
substitutes  for  the  Egyptian  cotton,  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce) ;  copper  and  mineral  nitrates  in  Chile — the  latter 
competing  with  the  air-fixed  nitrates  produced  here.  These 
products  have  commonly  gone  to  Europe,  to  the  tune  of 
something  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  a  year. 

There  consequently  arises  the  strain  between  parts  of 
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the  New  World  which  is  quite  familiar  to  us,  because 
it  likewise  arises  between  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Argentina  would  like  to  buy  from  the  United 
States;  and  in  time  of  blockade  and  counter-blockade  must 
buy,  in  large  measure,  or  go  without.  Yet  the  United 
States  does  not  desire  to  buy  Argentine  wheat,  of  which 
there  is  a  surplus;  nor  Argentine  corn — we  having  more 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves— nor  more  than 
a  limited  amount  of  Argentine  linseed.  Even  products 
which  we  ought  to  buy  because  we  could  use  them  quite 
well — canned  beef  (which  we  do  not  make  in  comparable 
quality),  wool  (which  we  really  do  need,  but  have  sac- 
rificed to  our  protectionist  scheme  of  things) — we  do  not 
wish  to  take,  chiefly  because  some  political  group  wishes 
to  develop  a  home  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  or  taxpayer.  In  greater  or  less  degree,  like 
strains  are  found  throughout  the  entire  continent. 

UNDER  A  FREE  FLOWING  SYSTEM  OF  COMMERCE,  SUCH  AS  THAT 
urged  on  the  United  States  and  on  the  world  by  Secre- 
tary Hull,  these  strains  would  be  so  reduced  as  to  become 
negligible.  The  progress  made  from  1934  to  1939,  indeed, 
did  in  fact  reduce  these  strains;  and  the  ultimate  remedy 
for  them,  of  course,  must  be  the  steady  reduction  of  trade 
barriers.  But,  at  the  moment,  we  are  confronted  not 
merely  with  trade  barriers  but  with  war  barriers  as  well; 
and  while  this  is  going  on,  a  world  system  of  flowing 
commerce  must  await  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  to  live  with  the  heightened  difficulties.  Were  the 
arrangements  between  the  Americas  less  realistic,  and  less 
idealistic  than  they  are,  the  difficulties  might  prove  fatal. 
Actually,  I  believe  that  the  education  we  are  getting  in 
handling  them  now,  as  will  be  seen,  may  prove  to  be  the 
key  to  solving  some  of  the  international  difficulties  which 
the  world  has  suffered  from  during  the  past  generation. 

The  problems  of  trade  are  translated  into  even  thornier 
problems  when  it  comes  to  industrial  organization,  and 
its  companion,  finance.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
grand  idea  was  that  capital  must  seek  outlet,  and  naturally 
would  seek  the  most  profitable  employment.  There  was 
no  thought  of  balancing  capital  outlet  against  national 
interest;  and  Latin  America  became  spotted  with  enter- 
prises in  foreign  hands.  The  Chilean  copper  was  held  by 
American  corporations;  the  nitrates  by  mixed  Anglo- 
American  capital.  Many  of  the  trading  and  banking  in- 
terests were  in  German  hands;  and  occasionally  you  found 
telephone  communications  and  other  essential  services  in 
the  hands  of  Swedes.  The  Argentine  railroads  were  dom- 
inated by  British  capital;  many  of  the  electric  light  and 
power  companies  were  American.  Oil  was  almost  en- 
tirely American,  save  in  Mexico,  where  the  British  held  a 
senior  position.  These  were  not  government  enterprises — 
they  were  private.  In  many  cases  they  raised  substantial 
and  difficult  questions;  often  the  problems  were  extreme. 

One  effect  of  this  foreign  ownership  has  gone  relatively 
unnoticed,  save  by  experts.  The  raw  material  producing 
countries  must  sell  their  product,  and  with  the  gains  from 
it  must  buy  the  manufactured  products  they  need.  Where 
an  entire  enterprise  is  in  the  hands,  say  of  Chileans,  and  it 
sells  its  product  overseas,  Chile,  through  her  nationals,  has 
the  full  price  of  that  product  to  use  for  imports  to  meet 
Chilean  needs.  In  other  words,  she  gets  the  full  advantage 
of  the  product  in,  let  us  say,  dollars,  when  sales  are  made 
here;  and  these  dollars  are  substantially  all  used  by  Chile- 
ans to  buy,  for  Chileans,  what  Chileans  need  and  want. 


But  when  a  Chilean  enterprise  is  owned  entirely  by 
Americans,  the  product  is  developed  in  Chile,  and  once 
exported,  is  converted  into  dollars  which  remain  in  the 
treasury  of  the  American  corporation,  and  are  held  in 
New  York.  Only  that  proportion  of  them  which  is  needed 
for  actual  running  expenses  in  Chile  finds  its  way  back  to 
take  care  of  Chilean  needs.  Consequently,  the  foreign 
ownership  of  natural  resources  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries operates  as  a  net  deduction  from  the  proceeds  of 
Latin  American  products  which  can  be  used  to  satisfy 
Latin  American  needs. 

Attendant  on  this  is  the  endless  and  continuous  prob- 
lem of  finance.  If  development  of  any  country  is  due 
principally  to  a  flow  of  capital,  and  if  that  capital  is  at- 
tracted by  high  return,  but  wishes  the  privilege  of  swift 
withdrawal  whenever  there  is  danger,  doubt,  or  fear,  then 
the  development  will  be  halting  and  insufficient,  and  the 
economic  life  of  any  country  involved  may  be  shaken  at 
any  time.  So  for  instance,  in  1930,  the  development  of 
Colombia  was  largely  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  loans 
from  New  York;  and  many  of  these  loans  were  at  short 
term.  The  New  York  banks,  struggling  with  the  after- 
math of  our  own  1929  crash,  called  in  all  their  assets  to 
meet  their  own  difficulties;  and  the  result  was  a  constric- 
tion of  credit  in  Colombia  for  which  no  Colombian  felt 
particularly  responsible.  Again,  when  countries  have  to 
balance  their  foreign  exchange — for  instance,  when  Argen- 
tina, which  wishes  to  buy,  has  to  have  at  her  command 
dollars;  and  when  the  current  of  trade  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  States  does  not  balance;  she  must  cut  down 
on  her  imports,  merchants  find  that  their  business  suffers 
— the  population  finds  that  it  cannot  buy  what  it  wants; 
and  strains  ensue.  There  is  always  the  tendency  for  the  eco- 
nomic interests  thus  involved  to  try  to  monkey  with  the 
political  system  so  as  to  create  possibility  for  unsound 
business;  and  too  often  the  national  interests  are  lost  in 
the  shuffle. 

I    PUT    THESE    AS    SPECIMENS    OF    INTER-AMERICAN    PROBLEMS 

because  they  highlight  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  else- 
where has  led  literally  to  warfare;  while  in  the  inter- 
American  groups,  they  have  led  to  certain  solid  experi- 
ments which  may  prove  the  guide  towards  a  greater  solu- 
tion. 

For  instance,  the  problem  of  surpluses.  You  would  find 
that  both  in  Washington  and  in  various  South  American 
centers  there  are  men  working  on  methods  by  which 
some  of  these  surpluses,  when  they  cannot  be  readily 
sold,  may  be  used  to  increase  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
less  favored  population  groups  in  the  hemisphere.  In  some 
cases  this  can  be  done  by  using  the  surpluses  as  raw  ma- 
terial for  more  advanced  products:  corn  can  readily  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  for  a  number  of 
other  less  important  products.  Coffee  likewise  can  be  used 
not  only  as  a  familiar  beverage,  but  as  a  source  of  chemi- 
cals. Milo  Perkins  and  Henry  A.  Wallace  made  possible 
the  application  of  considerable  American  surpluses  to  re- 
lieve American  distress;  and  while  it  is  difficult,  there  is 
no  particular  reason  why  inter-American  surpluses  should 
not  be  used  to  feed  children  in  various  parts  of  the  New 
World — a  suggestion  which  becomes  really  poignant  if 
you  look  at  the  tuberculosis  rate  in,  let  us  say,  the  Peru- 
vian public  schools,  and  realize  that  it  is  augmented  by 
widespread  malnutrition.  Brazil  and  Argentina  worked 
out  methods  of  swapping  certain  surpluses — coffee  for 
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wheat — and  no  doubt  this  is  the  forerunner  of  other  sim- 
ilar types  of  agreement. 

Finally,  the  inter-American  group  declined  to  be 
stopped,  this  time,  by  the  supposedly  immutable  regula- 
tions of  classic  finance.  Happily,  the  United  States  had  an 
instrument — the  Export-Import  Bank.  Happily  also,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  pre- 
pared to  fit  out  that  bank  with  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
endeavor  to  relieve  the  immediate  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  result,  financing  has  been  arranged  for  Chile  for 
the  development  of  her  internal  program  of  creating  part 
at  least  of  the  manufacturing  facilities  which  she  needs. 
Financing  was  likewise  arranged  by  which  Brazil  is  now 
building  a  steel  plant,  making  it  possible  for  her  to  use 
her  own  iron  ore  and  her  own  manganese,  and  thereby  to 
supply  her  own  market.  Financing  has  been  arranged  for 
Argentina  to  take  care  of  the  current  difficulty  of  ex- 
change, now  that  she  must  buy  from  the  United  States  in 
wartime,  and  cannot  balance  by  equivalent  sales  here, 
since  her  products  are  normally  designed  for  the  European 
market.  Colombia  is  working  on  a  scheme  of  a  regulated 
and  continuous  capital  flow.  In  other  countries,  public 
works  programs  are  now  going  forward.  Again  one 
senses  the  complete  departure  from  the  nineteenth  century 
form  of  development.  This  is  not  capital  seeking  an  out- 
let in  the  ordinary  sense:  there  is  no  investor  whose  sole 
concern  is  with  his  interest  coupon.  It  is  a  rational  en- 
deavor (still  in  its  infancy)  to  permit  our  inter-American 
neighbors  to  develop  themselves.  We  can  justify  it  com- 
mercially in  the  United  States  (which  is  of  course  the 
obvious  and  only  supplier  of  capital  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  New  World)  by  pointing  out  that  our  own  commerce 
is  greatest,  not  with  undeveloped  raw  material  producers, 
but  normally  with  our  most  powerful  competitors,  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  But  if  there  were  no  overriding 
commercial  interest,  the  sheer  necessity  of  rationalizing 
economics  in  order  to  have  peace  would  be  worth  the 
cost. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  inter-American  bank, 
proposed  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  at  length  nearing  reality. 
Such  a  bank  has  many  uses;  but  its  most  important  use 
would  be  to  free  the  exchange  between  the  American 
countries  from  the  necessity  of  balancing  up  every  few 
days,  or  every  few  months,  or  even  every  year  or  so.  When 
it  is  fully  developed,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  should  be  a  means  by  which  dollars  may  be 
made  available  to,  let  us  say,  Brazil  or  Chile;  and  by 
which  Brazil  or  Chile  may  repay  the  debt  not  in  dollars, 
but  in  milreis  or  pesos,  which  can  be  converted  into  dol- 
lars, if,  as,  and  when  there  is  a  suitable  opportunity,  but 
which  need  not  be  converted  into  American  dollars  unless 
it  is  convenient  and  sensible  for  both  countries  to  do  so. 
It  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  system  in  which  finance 
is  the  servant  of  exchange  and  development,  and  is  ad- 
justed to  that  commerce  and  that  building  which  serves 
the  various  countries — in  direct  contrast  to  the  older  sys- 
tem, which  insisted  that  the  development  and  the  com- 
merce must  serve  finance,  or  it  could  not  go  forward. 

These  various  problems  are  the  subject  of  continuous 
study.  Under  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  arrangements  were 
made  for  consultation  of  foreign  ministers  when  the  safety 
of  the  hemisphere  was  threatened.  Immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  such  a  consultation  was  held  in 
Havana.  One  of  its  results  was  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Financial  Advisory  Committee, 


which  sits  in  permanent  session  at  Washington,  attended 
by  a  delegate  from  each  of  the  American  nations;  and 
which  continuously  considers  and  recommends  measures 
in  connection  with  these  various  problems. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  have  been  solved.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  and  a  line  of  approach  has  been 
taken.  Some  alleviation  has  occurred;  and  further  plans 
are  afoot.  It  has  done,  by  absolute  standards,  a  great  deal; 
for  nothing  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  ever 
attempted  before.  Proportionately,  it  has  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  But  it  has  achieved  one  objective.  At  last, 
there  is  an  attempt  in  the  world  to  resolve  international 
economic  programs  in  a  spirit  of  common  sense  and  of 
cooperation,  having  as  its  major  premise  the  desire  to  as- 
sist economic  life  in  all  of  the  countries  involved. 

IV 

ON  THE  POLITICAL  SIDE,  THE  COOPERATIVE  PEACE  IS  SLOWLY 

developing  institutions  of  permanent  value.  They  are  per- 
manent because  they  have  been  developed  by  a  process  of 
trial  and  error;  and  because  they  grew  from  small  begin- 
nings, rather  than  having  been  imposed  from  the  top 
down,  as  was  the  case  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  great  and  solid  instrument  is  that  of  the  inter- 
American  conference- — in  substance,  a  congress  of  Ameri- 
can nations  meeting  every  four  or  five  years,  in  rotation 
at  the  various  capitals.  These  are  large  gatherings;  and 
like  all  large  gatherings,  their  plenary  sessions  are  forums 
in  which  any  American  statesman  may  develop  any  view 
he  wishes.  Its  great  value  is  that  in  this  forum  any  agree- 
ments may  be  stated,  or  any  project  may  be  brought  for- 
ward. The  public  opinion  of  the  American  continents 
may  thus  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  question,  which  re- 
sults in  a  check-up  every  four  or  five  years  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  republics.  The  real  work  is  done  in 
committees,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  any  congress;  and  in 
these  committees  there  is  less  oratory,  but  an  infinite  deal 
of  very  frank  exchange  of  views.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
the  statesmen  of  the  republics  have  come  to  know  each 
other;  and  men  with  inter-American  experience  coming 
to  the  conferences  find  themselves  almost  at  once  among 
friends.  They  work  rather  as  colleagues  than  as  repre- 
sentatives of  independent  interests;  and  while  it  is  true 
that  they  press  their  own  views,  and  that  they  have  to 
consider  the  political  desires  of  their  own  constituents, 
they  achieve  a  degree  of  cooperation  and  a  degree  of  re- 
sult which  is  surprising  to  any  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  process.  Broadly  speaking,  the  inter-American  confer- 
ences work  out  and  declare  policies.  They  leave  the  execu- 
tion of  those  policies  either  to  the  several  governments,  or, 
as  often  as  not,  to  committees  or  groups  of  experts  either 
permanently  constituted,  or  made  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, as  the  case  may  be. 

Subject  to  these  conferences  is  the  institution  of  con- 
sultation. It  is  only  four  years  since  it  was  outlined  at 
Buenos  Aires;  and  it  was  really  given  definite  form  at 
Lima.  This  is  the  quick  action  method  of  representation; 
and  it  consists  of  consultation  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  American  republics,  or  with  a  representative  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  any  foreign  minister  who  cannot 
himself  come.  They  can  be  called  on  the  instance  of  any 
government  whenever  there  is  a  problem  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  warrant  it.  The  Panama  consultation,  occurring 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has  already  been  referred 
to.  The  Havana  consultation  of  last  summer  was  precipi- 
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tated  by  the  fall  of  France,  which  threatened  to  toss  the 
French  and  Dutch  Guianas  and  the  French  and  Dutch 
West  Indies  into  a  territorial  scramble.  The  success  of 
these  two  consultations  gives  every  promise  that  the  sys- 
tem will  continue;  a  means  of  holding  international  con- 
sultation for  limited  objectives  between  the  inter-Ameri- 
can conferences,  so  that  at  all  times  there  is  machinery 
for  dealing  with  any  international  problem. 


BENEATH  THESE  TWO  MAIN  INSTRUMENTS  THERE  ARE  GREAT 
numbers  of  technical  groups.  The  economic  and  financial 
committee  noted  above  is  one  such  important  group;  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  Neutrality,  which  deals 
with  problems  of  international  law  as  they  arise,  is  in 
permanent  session  at  Rio.  But  there  are  less  spectacular 
and  equally  important  groups  meeting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  inter-American  congresses  at  various  times  and 
from  time  to  time:  a  group  of  Directors  of  Public  Health 
of  the  various  countries;  a  conference  on  the  affairs  of 
American  Indians;  groups  working  on  the  unification  of 
commercial  laws;  groups  working  on  standardization  of 
commercial  practice;  an  inter-American  panel  of  com- 
mercial arbitration — to  name  a  few.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  individual  arrangements  made  between  vari- 
ous countries,  by  which  you  are  quite  likely  to  find  an 
expert  in  rubber  or  quinine  plantations  lent  by  one  gov- 
ernment to  another,  and  endeavoring  to  find  appropriate 
methods  of  developing  the  new  agricultural  product;  or 
technicians,  again  lent  by  one  government  to  another,  to 
advise  on  metallurgy,  or  road  building,  or  conservation 
of  bird  life — or  almost  anything  else  which  may  become 
of  international  importance,  however  minor  in  scale. 
These,  by  the  way,  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  in- 
ter-American system;  without  them,  the  more  spectacular 
political  conferences  could  have  little  reality.  In  the  Co- 
operative Peace,  it  is  the  grass  roots  which  ultimately 
count. 

Critics  not  infrequently  say  that  this  is  a  pretty  inse- 
cure foundation  on  which  to  build,  and  they  commonly 
cite  the  fact  that  much  of  Latin  America  is  not  demo- 
cratic; and  that  when  governments  proceed  on  different 
theories,  they  cannot  cooperate.  As  to  this,  I  remain  un- 
convinced. It  is  true  that  cooperation  is  impossible  be- 
tween hostile  units.  But  we  have  long  since  learned,  in 
inter-American  affairs,  not  to  try  to  run  the  other  fel- 
low's government.  The  very  spirit  and  essence  of  the  en- 
tire venture  contemplated  that  each  nation  should  find  its 
own  national  way;  the  qualification  that  was  asked  was 
merely  that  that  national  way  should  not  lie  over  the  pros- 
trate corpses  of  its  neighbors.  For  that  matter,  we  have 
had  plenty  of  situations  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
flame  of  true  democracy  did  not  burn  so  bright;  and 
nevertheless  have  been  able  to  maintain  one  of  the  most 
powerful  national  entities  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  pre- 
cise difference  between  peace  without  empire  and  empire 
itself  lies  in  the  fact  that  under  empire  some  distant  and 
foreign  power  felt  that  it  could  dictate  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  form  of  development  to  another  nation.  The 
imperialist  seeks  to  impose  his  own  culture  and  pattern; 
the  Cooperative  Peace,  exacting  only  self-restraint  and 
abandonment  of  domination,  endeavors  to  assist  each  na- 
tion in  trying  to  find  its  own  best  expression. 


We  are  now  faced  with  a  time  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  defend  this  brave  adventure. 

Where  there  is  cooperation,  defense  is  vastly  easier.  Had 
Britain  been  able  to  evolve  die  kind  of  relationship  with 
other  European  nations  which  is  developing  between  the 
nations  of  the  Americas,  she  might  not  have  had  to  wait 
until  a  hostile  power  had  actually  seized  the  countries  at 
her  very  gates.  All  of  them  would  have  been  working  to- 
gether in  a  common  defense. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  undertake  any  great 
treatment  of  continental  defense,  but  certain  comments 
are  apposite. 

The  Havana  consultation  made  it  plain  that  no  Ameri- 
can nation  proposed  to  aggrandize  itself  because  the  fall 
of  France  and  Holland  had  laid  certain  areas  open  to  a 
territorial  grab.  The  cooperative  administration  of  these 
territories,  should  that  become  necessary,  was  arranged 
for,  instead.  As  a  direct  result  of  this,  it  was  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  acquire  a  string  of  naval  bases  run- 
ning from  Newfoundland  to  British  Guiana,  without 
creating  the  fear  that  this  was  a  prelude  to  an  imperial 
seizure  of  the  New  World.  Nazi  propaganda  attempted 
at  once  to  create  this  fear;  and  the  complete  failure  of 
that  propaganda  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  hopeful  inci- 
dents in  recent  months.  Secretary  Hull  promptly  an- 
nounced that  the  naval  bases  were  open  on  the  usual  co- 
operative basis  to  all  American  republics,  under  the  spirit 
of  the  Act  of  Havana  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Lima; 
and  that  was  that;  for  the  gain  of  any  one  of  us  was  thus 
made  a  part  of  the  gain  of  all.  Staff  conferences  have  fol- 
lowed; and  group  after  group  of  officers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  various  American  nations  have  met, 
sometimes  in  Washington,  sometimes  elsewhere,  planning 
for  the  multiple  necessities  which  continent  defense  im- 
plies. These  arrangements  are  farther  forward  than  many 
people  assume;  and  they  offer  the  promise  that  even  in 
military  test  the  Cooperative  Peace  will  find  that  it  can 
successfully  repel  an  enemy. 

VI 

THE  COOPERATIVE  PEACE  is,  IT  WOULD  SEEM,  COMING  INTO 
a  phase  where  it  must  largely  develop,  or  else  succumb. 
A  talented  Chilean  observed,  over  the  lunch  table  the 
other  day,  that  he  thought  ultimately  an  even  closer  union 
was  necessary  than  that  which  now  existed;  and  added 
that  he  thought  that  was  the  opinion  of  most  capable 
inter-American  observers.  A  famous  Argentine  banker 
made  an  eloquent  plea  not  long  ago  for  greater  United 
States  leadership  in  certain  fields,  and  especially  the  field 
of  semi-socialized  finance,  which  is  proving  the  key  to  so 
many  economic  problems.  He  observed  that  such  a  remark 
would  have  been  impossible  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
but  added  that  the  American  experiment  had  reached  a 
point  in  which  it  was  now  safe  to  ask  each  country  to  take 
leadership  in  the  field  in  which  it  was  strongest.  An  Eng- 
lishman ruminated  on  the  possibility  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can pattern  as  a  method  of  handling  international  affairs 
in  great  areas  of  the  world,  when  peace  comes.  A  century 
of  warfare  ended  the  rule  of  imperial  systems  which  had 
footholds  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  its  early 
history.  The  new  evolution  is  the  Cooperative  Peace.  As 
it  succeeds,  the  idea  of  commonwealth,  of  peace  without 
empire,  attains  its  majority. 
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1  jark  Keiss 

High  in  the  Andes,  Bolivia 


Contrasts 


Within  a  great  continent  are  great  contrasts: 
contrasts  of  terrain,  peoples  and  ways  of  life. 
South  America  is  a  land  of  contrasts,  and  only 
a  few  can  be  presented  on  these  pages.  It  has 
giant  mountains,  lush  jungles,  vast  plains;  prim- 
itive, indigenous  forms  of  transportation  on 
land  and  water  as  well  as  modern;  hand-wrought 
and  factory-made  products  for  peace  and  war. 
Simultaneously  the  continent  shows  aspects  of 
three  rich  cultures — Inca,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Colonial,  and  that  of  the  present  era. 
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Tropics  at  tea  level,  Venezuela 


Fertile  treeless  pampas,  Argentina 
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Handmade  balsa  boats  on  Lake  Titicaca,  near  Puno,  P. 
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Steamers  and  smaller  vessels  in  Buenos  Aires  harbor 
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Plane;  and  llamas,  beasts  of  burden  in  Peru  and  Boliv; 
Courtesy  Pan   A  mpriran    A  irwa 
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Inca  fortress,  Machu  Picchu,  Peru 
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San  Francisco  cloister,  Quito,  Ecuador 
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Press  building,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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James   Sawders  from  Gushing 


Brilliantly  lighted  metropolis — Rio  de  Janeiro  at  night 


Severin  from  Black  Star 
Arrows  and  shells 
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Influences  from  Overseas 


JOHN  I.  B.  McCULLOCH 

How  active  in  Latin  America  are  Berlin,  Tokyo,  Rome?  Madrid  and 
Vichy?  London  and  Lisbon?  An  appraisal  of  political,  cultural,  ethnic, 
economic  and  strategic  moves: — by  the  Editor,  Pan  American  News 


WHEN  THE  AVERAGE  CITIZEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  THINKS 
of  Latin  America,  he  usually  wonders  about  rival  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  forces — some  "good,"  some  "bad,"  some 
"indifferent" — which  are  described  as  vying  for  influence. 
The  current  use  of  these  "good"  and  "bad"  categories,  as 
applied  to  contending  forces  jockeying  for  power  in  Latin 
America,  has  a  significance  mainly  in  terms  of  practical 
politics,  and  then  only  when  referring  to  a  stated  period 
of  time.  An  Italian,  a  German,  or  a  Japanese  historian 
would  be  justified  in  pointing  out  that  both  Great  Britain 
and  France — the  former  a  "good"  power,  the  latter  a 
"good"  power  until  lately — have  in  times  past  taken 
greater  liberties  with  Latin  American  territorial  sover- 
eignty than  have  any  of  their  own  "bad"  nations.  From 
our  United  States  point  of  view,  the  British  have  been 
rivals  more  often  than  collaborators  in  Latin  America. 
For  the  best  part  of  a  century  our  two  countries  were  at 
loggerheads  in  Mexico  and  Central  America;  as  late  as 
1895  we  locked  horns  over  the  Venezuelan  issue;  it  is  still 
a  question  as  to  whether  our  rival  economic  interests  in 
the  River  Plate  region  can  ever  be  successfully  harmonized. 
The  conventional  picture  of  overseas  influence  in  Latin 
America  has  the  further  disadvantage  frequently  of  leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  Latin  Americans  themselves 
— an  oversight  which  is  flattering  neither  to  the  Latin 
Americans  nor  to  our  own  sense  of  perspective.  Quite  in- 
dependently of  the  constant  impact  of  goods  and  ideas 
from  abroad,  social,  economic,  and  political  developments 
are  taking  place  within  Latin  America  itself  which  may 
ultimately  overshadow  this  play  of  alien  influences. 

Isms  from  Abroad 

WHAT  TYPES  OF  PENETRATION  HAVE  WE  IN  MIND  WHEN  WE 
speak  of  "foreign  influence?"  Arbitrarily,  perhaps,  these 
might  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  ideological  and  cul- 
tural; (2)  political;  (3)  ethnic;  (4)  economic;  (5)  strate- 
gic. 

"Ideological"  is  a  vague  word,  but  it  relates  essentially 
to  the  field  of  ideas  and  emotions.  The  practical  implica- 
tions of  ideological  conquest  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
once  you  have  sufficiently  dominated  a  person's  thoughts 
and  feelings  you  can  make  him  do  what  you  wish  in  a 
political  or  economic  way.  All  our  "isms"  belong  on  the 
ideological  plane,  Pan  Americanism  along  with  the  rest. 
When  writers  attempted  to  describe  European  influences 
at  work  in  Latin  America  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  they 
talked  chiefly  of  Pan-Latinism  and  Pan-Hispanicism.  Just 
as  the  latter  was  the  brain  child  of  Spain,  so  the  former 
was  the  special  property  of  France.  Of  the  two,  Pan-Latin- 
ism  was  the  more  successful,  for  it  was  based  on  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  ever  since  the  establishment  of  New 
World  independence,  France  had  been  the  spiritual,  cul- 
tural, and  intellectual  godmother  of  the  Latin  American 


republics.  The  bookshops  of  modern  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
carry  on  their  shelves  almost  as  many  books  in  French 
as  in  Portuguese,  represent  tangible  evidence  of  this  long 
intellectual  apprenticeship. 

In  commenting  on  Latin  American  reactions  to  the 
first  World  War,  Professor  Percy  A.  Martin  pointed  out 
some  years  ago  that  the  pro-Ally  sentiment  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican intellectual  circles  in  1914  was  largely  a  product  of 
their  admiration  for  the  French  spirit.  This  attitude  per- 
sists, though  it  has  been  subjected  of  late  to  a  series  of 
severe  strains. 

The  Pan-Hispanic  movement  enjoyed  at  the  start  one 
advantage  which  Pan-Latinism  did  not  have:  a  common 
language.  Aside  from  this,  however,  Spain  was  less  favor- 
ably placed  than  France.  An  appeal  to  the  common  His- 
panic past  stirred  memories  of  the  wars  for  independence. 
The  Pan-Hispanic  program  was  never  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful, due  to  lack  of  economic  contact,  to  Spain's  in- 
ability to  keep  her  own  house  in  order,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hispanic  element  was  only  one  of  many  elements 
in  the  New  World  civilization.  The  Latin  American  re- 
publics were  solving  interesting  problems  of  their  own  in 
their  own  way. 

Today,  the  Pan-Hispanic  movement  is  passing  through 
a  new  phase.  Recently,  a  Consejo  de  Hispanicismo  was 
formed  in  Madrid,  with  the  announced  purpose  of 
strengthening  Spain's  ties  with  her  former  empire.  Latin 
Americans  as  a  whole  are  in  a  singularly  unreceptive  mood 
at  present  for  this  new  initiative  of  the  Franco  govern- 
ment. The  ineptness  of  current  Spanish  diplomacy  is 
partly  to  blame  for  this.  Recall,  for  example,  the  unmoti- 
vated  and  gratuitous  rupture  of  relations  with  Chile  last 
summer  on  the  eve  of  the  Havana  Conference;  though 
this  break  was  subsequently  healed,  relations  are  none  too 
cordial.  The  chief  factor,  however,  in  steeling  Latin  Amer- 
ican hearts  against  Spanish  advances  is  the  current  gravi- 
tation of  Spain  into  the  Axis  orbit — a  trend  that  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  most  Latin  American  sentiment. 

So  much  for  the  Pan-Hispanic  movement  radiating 
from  Madrid.  What  of  the  relations  between  Portugal  and 
the  great  Portuguese-settled  and  Portuguese-speaking  re- 
public of  the  New  World,  Brazil?  Here  the  relationship 
differs  in  one  significant  respect  from  that  between  Ma- 
drid and  the  Latin  American  capitals.  Whereas  none  of 
me  former  Spanish  colonies  has  yet  overtaken  Spain  in 
population  or  eclipsed  her  in  stature,  tiny  Portugal  oc- 
cupies only  one  hundredth  the  area  of  Brazil.  Her  six  mil- 
lion inhabitants  are  to  be  compared  with  Brazil's  forty 
million  or  more. 

Into  the  Brazilian  melting  pot  have  gone — along  with 
Portuguese — Negroes,  Indians,  Germans,  Italians,  Poles, 
and  dozens  of  other  races.  The  average  educated  Brazilian 
is  not  a  great  admirer  of  the  Portuguese:  he  is  likely  to 
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Germany  in  South  America:  A  factory  in  Brazil  (upper  left) 
turning  out  suits,  and  a  local  athletic  club  (upper  right); 
influence  on  Chilean  army  (lower  left);  a  German  school  in 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  (lower  right),  in  which  teaching  in  the 
German  language  has  recently  been  replaced  by  Portuguese 

say:  "Oh  yes,  they  are  a  nice  enough  people,  but  rather 
stupid."  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
political  influence  back  and  forth.  Until  Brazil  substituted 
a  republican  for  a  monarchical  government  in  1889,  there 
was  a  dynastic  tie  to  reckon  with.  It  is  possible,  moreover, 
that  some  aspects  of  the  contemporary  Estado  Novo,  the 
"New  State"  of  President  Vargas,  have  been  influenced 
by  the  present  political  regime  in  Lisbon. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  contacts  between  Lisbon 
and  Rio  are  largely  confined  to  the  more  conservative  ele- 
ments of  both  countries.  Portuguese  cultural  centers  in  the 
larger  Brazilian  towns  are  usually  bulwarks  of  conserva- 
tive influence.  In  the  clerical  circles  of  Lisbon  nothing  but 
disapproval  is  voiced  for  such  an  outstanding  Brazilian 
figure  as  the  distinguished  young  sociologist,  Gilberto 
Freyre,  whose  pioneer  researches  in  racial  aspects  of  the 
Brazilian  past  are  labeled  "pornographic"  or  "radical." 

A  further  ideology  demands  some  comment  here.  This 
is  the  socio-political-mystical  concept  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  fascism  (or,  in  slightly  different  form,  Nazism), 
and  which  postulates  an  authoritative  state  completely 
dominating  and  absorbing  the  life  of  the  individual.  This 
doctrine,  so  characteristic  of  our  times,  has  exercised  a 
fascination  over  many  minds  in  Latin  America  as  else- 
where; it  will  be  traced  more  fully  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine the  political  penetration  of  Latin  America. 

In  connection,  however,  with  German  Nazism,  one 
further  element  should  be  mentioned:  the  part  played  by 
German  militarism  in  building  up  German  prestige.  Here 
we  are  still,  in  a  sense,  on  the  ideological  plane,  for  we  are 
dealing  with  the  impact  of  a  great  military  tradition  on 
the  minds  and  the  emotions  of  professional  soldiers.  Ever 
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since  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  efficiency  of  the  Ger- 
man war  machine  has  been  recognized  by  Latin  American 
military  men;  as  early  as  the  seventies,  Chile  hired  a  Ger- 
man military  mission,  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
World  War  a  large  part  of  the  Chilean  officer  caste  had 
fallen  under  the  Teutonic  spell. 

Germany's  eventual  collapse  in  the  War  of  1914  dimmed 
this  reputation,  but  the  powerful  resurgence  of  the  Nazi 
army  in  our  own  day  again  has  made  the  worship  of  mili- 
tary success  a  factor  to  reckon  with  in  Latin  America. 
Wherever  German  officers  have  been  employed  in  Latin 
America  (save  perhaps  in  Bolivia,  where  a  German- 
trained  army  was  defeated  by  Paraguay  in  the  Chaco 
War),  they  have  left  behind  them  a  healthy  respect  for 
German  technique.  A  highly  placed  Argentine  official  has 
estimated  that  four  fifths  of  the  higher  officers  in  the 
Argentine  army  (as  distinguished  from  the  ranks)  are 
pro-German  in  sentiment. 

Of  course,  Germany  has  not  been  the  only  European 
power  to  exercise  influence  in  Latin  America  through 
military  missions.  Great  Britain  also  has  been  represented, 
particularly  in  naval  missions;  and  France  has  sent  officers 
to  Latin  American  countries  at  various  times  (until  re- 
cently French  missions  were  employed  in  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, and  Colombia).  Since  the  end  of  the  first  World 
War,  Italy  has  also  attempted  to  achieve  a  reputation  in 
this  field;  her  special  technique  was  to  send  missions  at 
dirt-cheap  rates,  thus  underbidding  possible  competitors. 

Italy  fancied  herself  at  one  time  as  the  great  air  power 
of  the  future;  she  embarked  on  an  elaborate  program  of 
selling  planes  and  ammunition  in  Latin  America,  and 
offered  special  inducements  to  young  Latin  American 
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fliers  to  come  and  study  in  Italy. 
Many  of  the  planes  and  much  of 
the  ammunition  that  Italy 
palmed  off  on  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics  have  been  found  to 
be  virtually  worthless.  The  re- 
cent humiliating  experiences  of 
the  Italian  army  merely  confirm 
what  many  Latin  Americans 
had  already  come  to  suspect : 
that  as  a  military  power  fascist 
Italy  was  grossly  overrated. 
Within  the  past  year  Italian  mis- 
sions have  been  withdrawn  from 
a  number  of  countries,  including 
Venezuela,  Bolivia,  and  Ecua- 
dor. 

Among  "isms"  operating  in 
Latin  America,  "communism"  is 
one  of  the  least  effective.  Al- 
though the  "communal"  idea  it- 
self was  extensively  developed  in  some  of  the  early  pre- 
Colombian  Indian  civilizations,  the  brand  of  "commu- 
nism" that  has  been  advocated  by  propagandists  from 
Moscow  and  New  York  has  not  had  a  strong  appeal  for 
Latin  Americans.  Communist  parties  are  tolerated  in  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  Latin  American  countries.  In  Chile, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico,  however— the  three  republics  where 
communists  have  been  most  important  politically  in  re- 
cent years— the  Party  now  appears  to  be  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action. 

As  for  other  influences  working  in  Latin  America, 
neither  the  British  nor  the  Japanese  is  predominantly 
ideological  in  character.  Great  Britain  has  never  attempted 
consistently  to  build  up  a  cultural  community  of  interest 
with  the  Latin  Americans.  Although  there  have  been 
notable  individual  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  though 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  intermarriage 
and  permanent  settlement  (note  the  English-sounding 
names  that  dot  any  list  of  outstanding  Chileans,  or  the  de- 
cidedly English  "tone"  of  Anglo-Argentine  society),  Brit- 
ish influence  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  financial  and 
commercial  sphere.  As  for  a  Japanese  "ideo- 
logical"  approach,  it  is  virtually  non-existent. 
The  world  of  Shinto-worship,  Sho- 
£un>  and  Samurai  is  too  remote, 

''  t0°  exot'c'   to  be  absorbed 

casually,  either  by  the 
North    Ameri- 
cans or  the 
South. 
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Eastern  Europe  is  also  represented  among  the  immigrant  population 


Political  Handicaps  of  the  Axis 

ATTEMPTS  AT  POLITICAL  PENETRATION  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 
are  nothing  new,  but  take  on  added  gravity  with  half  the 
world  at  war  and  the  other  half  on  the  verge.  Today, 
when  we  speak  of  the  political  penetration  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  are  thinking  usually  in  terms  of  attempts  at  politi- 
cal control  by  the  aggressor  nations  of  Europe,  who  would 
have  most  to  gain  by  such  a  conquest.  The  degree  of 
political  penetration  already  achieved  by  the  totalitarian 
powers  probably  has  been  exaggerated.  The  largest  single 
political  group  of  fascist  tendency  which  ever  took  shape 
in  Latin  America — the  Brazilian  Integrcdista  party  headed 
by  Plinio  Salgado — was  outlawed  three  years  ago  by 
Getulio  Vargas  when  it  threatened  to  become  too  strong. 
The  Chilean  Vanguardia  Popular  Socialista,  the  ex-Na- 
cista  party  of  Jorge  Gonzalez  von  Marees,  has  consider- 
able "nuisance  value,"  but  neither  the  Vanguardia  nor  its 
counterparts  in  other  lands  has  taken  deep  root. 

Charges  frequently  are  made  that  certain  Latin  Amer- 
ican statesmen  are  "sold  out"  to  the  Axis.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, President  Vargas  of  Brazil  is  often  represented  as 
:\  willing  tool  of  Rome  and  Berlin.  When  in  1937  Brazil's 
President  closed  up  Congress,  decreed  a  new  constitution 
(which  never  has  been  put  into  effect),  and  assumed  a 
monopoly  of  power,  he  was  stigmatized  by  the  North 
American  press  as  having  definitely  entered  the  German- 
Italian  camp.  Ironically,  one  of  Vargas'  first  acts  there- 
after was  his  proscription  of  the  Integralistas. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  dangerous  and  tragic  miscon- 
ception to  picture  Brazil  as  permanently  committed  to  a 
Pan  American  policy,  come  what  may.  Essentially,  as  I  see 
it,  Brazil  is  a  country  "on  the  fence,"  and  Brazilian  policy 
will  be  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  events  in 
the  world  at  large.     The  fact  that  this  is  so 
(and  this  applies  in  lesser  degree  to  other  Latin 
American    countries),    suggests    an    attitude    of 
alertness   on   our    part,   and   a   close   watch   on 
local   political  developments  in   Latin  America. 
But  we  must  not  confuse  attempts  at  political 
penetration   with   the  accomplished   fact. 

Intimately  bound  up  with  political  penetration 
is  what  one  might  call  "ethnic  penetration."  Ac- 
tually the  term  "penetration"  is  a  misnomer  in 
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this  case,  for  it  suggests  a  conscious  effort.  The  term 
could  be  applied  of  course  to  political  agents  (perhaps 
disguised  as  diplomats  or  merchants)  deliberately  intro- 
duced by  a  foreign  country.  But  it  scarcely  could  be 
applied  to  such  a  group  as  the  German  families  of  south- 
ern Brazil,  some  of  whom  date  back  their  existence  in 
the  New  World  for  more  than  a  century.  The  three 
southernmost  Brazilian  states  still  contain  the  largest 
single  German  bloc  in  all  Latin  America. 

Latin  American  soil  has  been  fertilized  by  the  blood  of 
many  races.  Scottish  sheep-herders  in  southern  Chile,  Men- 
nonites  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  Russian  Jews  in  Argen- 
tina, descendants  of  our  own  Confederate  veterans  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  Amazonia — all  these  have  a  part  in  the  pattern. 
In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  alone,  the  writer  saw  displayed 
local  newspapers  in  a  dozen  different  languages  (this  was 
several  years  ago,  before  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
foreign-language  press  in  Brazil).  Alien  elements  repre- 
sent a  danger  only  if  they  combine  all  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  (1)  if  they  represent  a  powerful  na- 
tion in  a  position  to  exercise  pressure;  (2)  if  they  are 
concentrated  geographically;  (3)  if  they  are  amenable  to 
propaganda  from  the  country  of  origin. 

Obviously  the  German  families  of  southern  Brazil  fit 
the  first  two  elements  of  this  description.  Whether  or  not 
they  fit  the  third  is  a  debatable  and  much  debated  matter. 
By  and  large  they  are  an  industrious  and  peaceful  folk; 
many  of  them  are  in  Brazil  because  their  forefathers  fled 
from  tyranny  or  repression  abroad;  and  during  the  first 
World  War  (when  Brazil,  following  our  own  example, 
actually  took  up  arms  against  Germany),  there  were  no 
notable  cases  of  widespread  defection.  It  would  be  impru- 
dent, however,  to  reason  too  closely  from  the  1917  analogy : 
Germany  today  is  in  a  stronger  position  than  the  Kaiser's 
Reich,  and  Nazi  agents  circulating  among  the  South 
German  Brazilians  are  using  new  methods  of  persuasion 
and  intimidation  that  have  been  developed  to  an  art  by 
Hitler's  propaganda  technicians. 

Unfortunately  for  Brazil,  her  German  population  never 


has  been  culturally  assimilated  in  the  way  that  our  own 
middlewestern  Germans  were  absorbed.  This,  added  to 
the  fact  that  these  South  Brazilian  Germans  have  social 
organizations  that  could  be  turned  easily  to  military  ends, 
represents  the  crux  of  the  danger. 

The  Italians  in  Latin  America  represent  a  somewhat 
different  problem.  Being  Latins,  they  have  been  much 
more  easily  assimilated.  Between  one  fifth  and  one  third 
of  the  total  population  of  the  Argentine  is  estimated  to 
have  some  Italian  blood. 

As  for  the  Japanese,  the  majority  of  their  immigrants 
are  located  in  Brazil  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  Peru  on  the 
west.  At  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Japanese 
might  secure  a  substantial  footing  in  the  former  country. 
Japanese  were  welcome  as  cheap  labor,  and  their  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  bid  high  for  the  privilege  of  mapping 
out  colonies  in  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Brazilian  republic. 
Brazil  now  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  which  a 
further  extension  of  such  a  policy  would  have  involved, 
and  Japanese  immigration  has  been  reduced  to  a  trickle. 
Like  the  Germans  of  Brazil,  the  Japanese  are  waging  a 
cultural  battle  around  their  schools.  In  Peru,  where  the 
Japanese  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  Brazil,  they  are  as 
unpopular  as  they  are  on  our  own  west  coast. 

Trade  Drives  in  a  World  at  War 

ECONOMIC  PENETRATION  REPRESENTS  A  PRACTICAL  DANGER. 
There  is  the  real  possibility  of  one-sided  arrangements, 
with  ultimate  economic  dependence  involving  the  risk  of 
political  intervention. 

However,  the  traditional  merchant,  builder,  and  finan- 
cier in  Latin  America  has  been  Great  Britain.  Only  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  the  United  States 
cut  heavily  into  the  British  position.  This  process  has 
continued.  The  German  trade  drive  started  late,  but  had 
acquired  considerable  momentum  by  the  1900's.  Halted 
by  the  first  World  War,  this  trade  reemerged  in  new  and 
disconcerting  proportions  under  Nazi  rule.  Skilfully  co- 
ordinating the  labor  of  her  com-  (Continued  on  page  208) 
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Bounty  of  the  New  World 


DUNCAN  AIKMAN 

Surplus  crops  and  commodities — an  economic  force  for  division,  or  a 
challenge  to  raise  standards  of  living?  This  basic  question  faces  the 
Western  Hemisphere: — by  the  author  of  "The  All  American  Front" 


WHEN  I  WAS  IN  IOWA  LAST  FALL,  IT  WAS  PEAK  OF  THE  HAR- 
vest  season.  In  the  little  rural  county  seats,  as  I  drove 
around,  they  were  putting  the  corn  away  in  the  "ever 
normal  granary"  storage  bins.  The  grains  were  heavy  and 
honey-golden.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  the  best  in 
years.  The  storage  facilities  represented  the  last  word  in 
preserving  ingenuity.  There  wasn't  too  much  corn  or  too 
little  and  farmer  after  farmer  told  me  the  price  wasn't 
"too  bad."  The  Middlewest  was  happy  about  it — big  city 
as  well  as  country  town  Middlewest— in  the  way  that  an 
agricultural  land  is  bound  to  be  when  the  smell  of  a 
good  harvest  hangs  in  the  September  air. 

And  maybe  they  are  right  to  be.  A  little  later,  as  I 
traveled  literally  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Florida  Keys, 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  Republic,  I  found  that  every- 
where—the Dakotas,  the  Carolinas,  the  North  Pacific 
States,  central  Florida— they  were  putting  more  livestock 
on  the  land;  to  fertilize  it  and  give  the  soil  the  periodic 
rests  that  go  with  pasturage.  Maybe,  given  enough  years 
and  natural  increase,  the  animals  will  eat  enough  of  the 
gorgeous  1940  corn  crop  to  keep  the  prices  from  falling 
and  justify  the  money  the  U.  S.  government  has  put  into 
the  "ever  normal  granary"  plan  to  keep  up  in  the  mean- 
time. I  hope  so,  for  if  the  "ever  normal  granary"  plan,  or 
something  much  like  it,  does  not  succeed,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  possibly  millions,  more  of  our  farm  families 
during  the  next  few  years  will  tumble  downhill  into  new 
forms  of  power  age  pauperism  and  sub-serf  agrarian  itin- 
eracy, which  are  frightening  to  contemplate. 

But  hope  is  often  shivery  these  days,  and  in  a  world  at 
war  a  great  many  contemplations  are  frightening.  I  am 
back  in  New  York  now,  and  among  a  pile  of  press  clip- 
pings a  friend  has  saved  for  me,  I  find,  according  to  the 
New  Yor{  Times  of  November  10,  that  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway  has  4,000,000  tons  of  unsold  and  un- 
salable— and-  therefore  unshippable — corn  sitting  along  its 
lines.  This  has  cut  its  revenues  and  the  road  may  have  to 
defer  wage  payments  to  27,000  employes  in  order  to  buy 
operating  fuels.  And  November  10  was  early  in  the 
Argentine  spring.  By  now,  February — the  Argentine  Aug- 
ust, as  it  were — millions  upon  millions  more  tons  of  un- 
salable, unshippable  corn  must  be  clogging  the  lines  and 
the  Argentine  Central's  profit-earning  mechanism.  For 
the  bulk  of  the  Argentine  corn  crop  is  raised  for  sale  in 
continental  Europe.  And  today  continental  Europe  is  a 
market  beseiged.  No  "ever  normal  granary"  plan,  unless 
it  had  world  scope,  could  save  the  Argentine  corn-grower 
in  his  present  situation. 

Here  are  two  prime  examples  of  the  complexities  you 
encounter  when  you  try  to  think  of  crop  and  raw  mate- 
rial surpluses  as  problems  which  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  ought  to  try  to  solve  jointly — as  part  and  parcel 
of  a  newly  conceived  All-American-Front  economy. 


Almost  no  two  surplus  problems  are  even  approximately 
the  same.  The  problem  in  the  United  States  is  to  get  the 
corn-grower  adequately,  but  not  too  wastefully,  financed 
for  the  long  pull  of  years  until  the  domestic  demand  of  a 
better  meat-supplied,  heavier  meat-eating  nation  catches 
up  with  production.  A  little  export  demand  now  and  then 
will  help,  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  considered  as  a  de- 
cisive factor  either  in  crop  planning  or  finance.  The 
Argentine  corn-grower's  troubles,  on  the  other  hand,  add 
up  to  an  almost  primitively  simple  export  problem.  There 
just  aren't  enough  people  in  the  Argentine  to  eat  the  end 
product  of  a  corn  crop  as  meat — or  to  use  it  as  alcohol. 
No  matter  how  fast  you  imagine  industrialization  coming 
on,  there  won't  be  for  a  good  many  decades.  The  Argen- 
tine has  got  to  have  continental  Europe,  or  its  equivalent, 
to  export  to;  or  the  corn-growers  will  go  under,  pulling 
railroads,  banks,  government  finance,  and  a  good  many 
promising  industrial  experiments,  one  fears,  along  with 
them.  Also,  to  avoid  financial  crackup,  they  have  to  have 
that  continental  European  market,  or  its  equivalent,  pretty 
much  right  now. 

"Surpluses  to  Burn" 

BUT  LET'S  SAMPLE  A  FEW  MORE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SUR- 
plus  problems  before  trying  to  put  a  picture  together. 

I  flew  down  to  Brazil  last  summer.  In  the  mountains 
back  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  I  saw  steady  little  smoke  whorls 
coming  up  from  clearings  near  the  pink  roofed  fazenda 
mansions.  "Our  informal  coffee  burning  is  still  going  on," 
a  Brazilian  plane  acquaintance  told  me.  He  meant  that 
besides  the  government  destruction  of  surplus  coffee, 
burned  or  dumped  at  sea  for  a  small  subsidy  to  the  pro- 
ducer, some  coffee  still  was  being  burned  around  the 
plantations  either  as  fuel,  or  because  it  didn't  pay  to  haul 
only  a  few  bags  to  the  government  receiving  stations. 
This  was  before  the  quota  plan,  which  will  mitigate  the 
problem,  went  into  effect. 

Brazil's  coffee  troubles,  though,  reflect  neither  a  domes- 
tic consumption  problem  nor  a  sharply  defined  war  export 
crisis.  They  are,  more  accurately,  a  long  pull  export  prob- 
lem intensified  by  the  war.  Brazil's  major  coffee  market 
is  the  United  States.  By  the  early  1930's  she  was  overpro- 
ducing for  it  to  such  an  extent  that  a  program  of  annually- 
subsidizing  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  crop — a  kind 
of  ex-post-facto  crop  limitation — was  adopted.  Overpro- 
duction was  mildly  discouraged  this  way.  But  this  year, 
because  rival  coffee-producing  countries  like  Colombia, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  have  lost  their  large 
continental  European  markets,  Brazil  was  subject  to  more 
competition  than  ever  before.  The  present  quota  ar- 
rangement with  the  U.  S.  will  help  stabilize  the  situation, 
but  the  problem  of  bounty  still  remains. 
But  let's  move  north.  Had  I  flown  close  enough  to 
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MORE  THAN  THERE'S  A  MARKET  FOR 
Top  to  bottom:  grain  (Argentina);  coffee 
(Brazil);  oil  (Venezuela);  beef  (Uruguay) 
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Bryan ;  Seyerin  from  Three  Lions ;  James  Sawders 
from  Gushing 


the  coast-line  along  the  Venezuelan 
mainland  and  the  Dutch  islands  of 
Aruba  and  Curasao,  I  would  have  seen 
with  my  naked  eye  the  storage  facilities 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  choked  with 
billions  of  barrels  of  oil.  Here  is  an  ex- 
portation crisis  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Argentine  corn  surplus  pattern,  but  dif- 
ferent in  its  effects  on  Venezuela.  For  oil 
is  overwhelmingly  Venezuela's  single 
cash  crop.  On  it,  the  otherwise  poor  and 
sparsely  populated  republic  has  built,  if 
not  widespread  prosperity,  at  least  a 
fairly  strong  aggregate  purchasing  power, 
a  solid,  literally  debtless,  structure  of  pub- 
lic finance.  If  Venezuela  is  continuously 
deprived  of  her  oil  outlets  in  Europe,  all 
this  will  be  lost.  She  will  sink  back,  eco- 
nomically and  culturally,  to  the  status  of 
a  banana  republic  in  the  pre-banana  age. 
Or  consider  wheat.  Wheat  has  been 
rolling  up  along  the  Argentine  railway 
trackages  since  the  war  came,  almost  as 
fast  as  corn.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  now, 
at  the  fag  end  of  the  southern  summer 
harvest,  there  will  be  somewhere  between 
300,000,000  and  500,000,000  bushels  of  it 
looking  for  buyers.  But  the  United  States 
also  has  150,000,000  bushels  which  need 
to  be  sold  before  our  carry-over  from 
previous  years  is  reduced  to  thoroughly 
manageable  proportions.  And  Canada 
meanwhile  has  a  cool  500,000,000  bushels 
— just  about  the  entire  export  trade  of 
the  peacetime  world.  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, moreover,  because  of  their  services 
to  Empire  defense,  have  a  kind  of  prior- 
ity standing  in  all  buying  operations 
controlled  by  Great  Britain. 

EVEN    GOLD    HAS    BECOME,    IN     A    SENSE,    A 

peculiarly  Western  Hemisphere  surplus. 
Besides  tonnage  of  three  quarters  of  the 
world's  supply  piled  up  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.,  the  Latin  American  states  have 
"sold"  close  to  $100,000,000  in  newly 
mined  gold  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
since  the  war  started.  True,  by  so  much, 
the  instant  dollar  exchange  which  the 
producers  gained  by  selling  may  have 
helped  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  trade 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  But  it  could 
not  loosen  the  general  economic  log  jam. 
Wherever  we  look,  in  fact,  we  find  the 
two  western  continents,  either  because  of 
chronic  economic  unbalances  or  special 
wartime  conditions,  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing choked  on  Nature's  bounty.  Further- 
more, there  is  every  indication  that  we 
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shall  have  to  go  on  living  with  bounty- — if  possible,  with- 
out choking  on  it — at  least  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  This 
bounty,  for  that  matter,  almost  certainly  will  be  a  hemi- 
spheric problem  during  an  indefinite  period  of  dangerous 
adjustments  afterward.  Even  this,  though,  does  not  put  the 
situation  half  strongly  enough.  If  Germany  wins,  or  even 
emerges  with  her  freedom  of  action  in  international  trade 
unrestricted,  our  military  and  political  security  for  years 
to  come  may  depend  on  how  well  we  have  helped  solve 
the  surplus  problems  of  "the  neighbors."  Even  our  in- 
dependence may  depend  on  it. 

Economic  Defense  of  a  Hemisphere 

To  SKETCH  THE  SITUATION  AS  BRIEFLY  AS   POSSIBLE,  THE  NA- 

tural  market  for  all  the  crops  and  raw  materials  in 
which  surpluses  are  accumulating  most  rapidly  is  Europe. 
If  the  blockade  on  continental  Europe  were  removed,  the 
tendency  of  the  surplus-cursed  countries  would  be  to  sell 
to  the  Nazis,  or  to  a  Nazi-dominated  continent,  on  prac- 
tically any  terms.  The  terms  could  not  conceivably  in- 
volve less  than  enrollment  of  the  republics  below  the 
Caribbean  in  the  totalitarian  '~orld  economy.  They  almost 
certainly  would  involve  a  serious  degree  of  adaptation  to 
Axis  political  ideas  and  methods. 

Quite  possibly,  either  at  once  or  in  the  near  future,  they 
would  involve  forms  of  economic  and  military  penetra- 
tion, perhaps  legally  disguised,  perhaps  open,  which 
would  leave  us  face  to  face  with  Axis  military  power  on 
the  new  world  land  mass. 

By  letting  the  neighbors'  surplus  problems  drift,  in  other 
words,  we  shall  be  leaving  vital  sections  of  the  hemisphere 
hardly  less  open  to  totalitarian  control  and  invasion  than 


if  we  decided  to  abandon  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  If  we  lobk  on  the  surpluses  simply 
as  sources  of  tragic  economic  distress  to  the  na- 
tions which  have  produced  them,  we  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  missing  the  central  meaning 
of  the  crisis.  The  surpluses,  especially  those  in  the 
South  American  lands  below  the  Caribbean,  are 
crucial  counters — perhaps  fatally  crucial  for  us — 
in  the  grand  strategy  of  the  war  between  the 
civilizations. 

Very  well.  Is  there  any  way  of  handling  the 
surpluses  so  that  these  dangers  will  be  lessened? 

There  should  be,  according  to  one  realistic  and 
informed  body  of  opinion,  three  programs. 
Roughly,  they  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 


A  highly  expensive  but  relatively  simple  emer- 
gency program  fully  planned,  fully  financed,  and 
ready  to  be  brought  into  instant  action  should  to- 
talitarian victory  in  Europe  be  indicated.  This  plan, 
suggested  before  the  Havana  Conference  and  then 
abandoned,  would  call  for  buying  up  the  stocks  of 
everything  which  the  Germans  possibly  could 
demand  in  Latin  America,  at  prices  in  cash  or  in 
goods  barter  transactions  better  than  the  Germans 
conceivably  could  pay  at  the  somewhat  exhausted 
moment  of  victory.  It  is  purely  and  simply  an  emer- 
gency plan.  We  could  sell  the  stocks  to  Europe  at 
our  own  terms,  give  them  away  to  distressed  popu- 
lations, or  sink  them  in  the  ocean.  The  main  ob- 
jective of  the  plan  would  be  to  put  the  salable 
products  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  hands  of  the  only 
power  in  the  Americas  able  to  stand  up  against  Axis 
economic  and  political  bullyings. 

To  be  sure,  such  an  emergency  program  could 
cost  us  from  $2,000,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000  a  year  for  any- 
where from  two  to  five  years  running.  It  almost  certainly 
would  involve  us  for  the  time  being  in  prodigious  changes  in 
our  traditional  methods  of  conducting  foreign  trade — in  barter 
agreements,  subsidized  exports  and  imports,  even  the  admis- 
sion into  our  economy  of  certain  agricultural  products  com- 
peting with  our  own.  Definitely,  also,  it  would  not  be  "busi- 
ness." But  why  should  it  be? 

The  emergency  program  would  be  a  plan  of  war — of  eco- 
nomic warfare,  frankly  meeting  the  Axis  challenge,  only  in 
case  of  a  desperate  defense  crisis. 

O  A  hemisphere  defense  industry  development  program 
*  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  long  war  abroad,  or  a  long 
enough  truce  between  the  end  of  the  war's  European  phase 
and  an  attack  on  the  Americas,  to  permit  the  twenty-one  re- 
publics and  Canada  a  chance  to  build  up  an  adequate  hemi- 
sphere defense  system.  While  not  aimed  specifically  at  solving 
the  surplus  problems,  the  plan's  net  effect  would  be  to  relieve 
them  by  giving  the  Latin  Americans  increased  purchasing 
power  with  which  to  consume  their  surpluses. 

By  as  many  hundreds  of  millions  or  billions  of  capital  and 
credit  as  were  needed  annually,  it  would  pour  United  States 
wealth  into  the  southern  countries:  to  develop  industries  in 
strategic  materials;  to  equip  domestic  armament  and  ship- 
building plants;  to  build  strategic  highways  and  railways;  to 
expand  extraction,  processing,  and  production  activities  in 
natural  resources  fields  like  rubber,  vegetable  oils,  medicines, 
minerals,  chemicals,  and  explosives. 

On  the  stabilized  employment  and  higher  wages  which 
such  a  program  would  introduce  over  wide  areas,  millions  of 
Latin  Americans  would  eat  more  Argentine  wheat  and  Chil- 
ean fruits,  feed  more  Argentine  corn  to  their  meat  animals, 
buy  more  Venezuelan  gas  for  their  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles. They  would  make  at  least  a  partial  return  on  Uncle 
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Sam's  outlay  through  their  rising  purchases 
of  American  motor  cars,  comfort  and  luxury 
gadgets,  heavy  and  light  machinery. 

The  defense  industry  development  pro- 
gram cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  looked  on  as 
a  cure-all  for  the  surpluses.  But  rightly 
planned  and  adjusted  it  can  be,  from  the 
first,  a  powerful  palliative. 

3  A  long-pull  constructive  program  look- 
*  ing  ahead  for  decades  into  the  post-war 
world  toward  the  four  developments  which 
will  genuinely  relieve  the  hemisphere  of  un- 
due and  perilous  market  dependence  on 
Europe:  population  increase,  industrializa- 
tion, rising  purchasing  power,  and  higher 
living  standards. 

The  business  of  living  safely  with  Nature's 
bounty  is,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  a  kind  of 
challenge.  Continents  and  hemispheres  can 
live  safely  with  bounty  only  if  they  create 
social  and  economic  institutions  capable  of 
distributing  it;  societies  and  nations  numer- 
ous enough  and  wealthy  enough,  to  consume 
it. 

Corn  in  the  United  States  is  not  an  over- 
shadowing economic  problem  even  in  fairly 
large  surpluses  in  wartime,  because  crop 
limitation  methods  keep  the  distribution  fac- 
tor from  getting  totally  out  of  hand;  because 
there  are  enough  people  in  the  republic  with 
the  means  to  eat  corn-fattened  meats,  and  so 
absorb  it.  Wartime  corn  surplus  is  economic- 
tragedy  in  the  Argentine,  because  there  is 
no  one  nearer  in  time  or  space  than  the 
blockaded  Danes  and  Central  Europeans  to 
buy  it.  True,  Latin  America  apart  from  the 
Argentine  has  110,000,000  inhabitants  and  is 
not,  for  the  most  part,  good  corn  country. 
But  when  you  consider  that  only  a  relatively 
tiny  aristrocratic  fringe  of  the  population  ever 
sees  cash  incomes  as  high  as  $1,000  a  year, 
and  that  more  than  half  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican families  live  on  probably  less  than  $100, 
it  becomes  fairly  plain  why  there  is  now 
little  market  for  corn  or  corn-fattened  meats 
in  the  Argentine's  "neighbor"  republics. 

Prosperous  Neighbors  Are  Possible 

A  LONG  PULL  PROGRAM   FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  SURPLUSES,  MORE 

or  less  necessarily,  perhaps,  begins  with  industrialization. 
Let's  try  to  get  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  how  it  works  in 
practice. 

United  States  capital  has  recently  been  provided  Brazil 
through  a  complicated  contract  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  establish  a  Brazilian  "big  steel"  industry.  You 
can  forget  the  complications.  What  will  happen  when  the 
new  plants  start  operating  is  that  somewhere  between 
10,000  and  20,000  Brazilian  workers  will  get  jobs  at 
higher  and  steadier  wages  than  they  ever  have  known 
before.  Around  the  plants  little  supply  and  service  busi- 
nesses will  spring  up,  bringing  higher  and  steadier  in- 
comes to  a  few  thousands  more  people.  In  all,  perhaps 
100,000  people,  workers'  families  of  course  included,  will 
be  able  to  eat  more  bread  made  of  Argentine  wheat,  more 
and  better  meat — perhaps  shipped  direct  from  the  Argen- 
tine, perhaps  fattened  by  nearby  butchers  on  Argentine 
corn — because'  the  steel  plants  have  started. 

But  this  only  launches  the  story.  A  major  product  of  the 
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new  plants  will  be  steel  rails  for  trunk  lines  leading  into 
the  interior  back  to  the  Bolivian  border.  That  means  that 
new  mines,  iron,  manganese,  and  coal,  will  be  opened  in 
hitherto  "beyond  the  ranges"  regions;  that  new  nut  and 
vegetable  oil  and  root  and  fiber  gathering  activities,  that 
chemical  and  medical  supply  extraction  industries,  will  be 
started;  that  once  isolated  Brazilian  farmers  and  ranchers 
will  be  able  to  get  their  products  to  urban  markets  and 
get  better  prices  for  them. 

The  steel  plants  will  build  bridges  for  highways,  too; 
structural  parts  for  other  factories  and  office  buildings. 
The  highways  mean  putting  other  farmers  and  raw  mate- 
rial industries  in  touch  with  markets.  The  structural  steel 
output  means,  besides  the  gain  in  building  trades  employ- 
ment, that  it  will  be  easier  and  cheaper  to  start  textile  and 
shoe  and  furniture  and  plastic  factories  than  it  was  when 
all  steel  had  to  be  shipped  from  England,  Germany,  or 
Pittsburgh.  Consequently,  many  other  thousand  Brazilians 
may  look  forward  to  jobs  in  the  next  few  years  at  higher 
and  steadier  wages. 

Within  a  decade  or  so,  in  other  words,  the  fairly  small- 
change  transaction  of  helping  (Continued  on  page  200) 
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Our  Common  Defense 


MAJOR  GENERAL  FRANK  R.  McCOY,  U.S.A.  (Retired) 

How  the  emergent  course  of  human  events  encourages  concert  of,  by,  and 
for  the  peoples  of  a  hemisphere: — by  the  President  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AND  MORE  WE   HAVE  SAT  AROUND  CON- 

ference  tables  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. Now  we  must  work  together  to  keep  it — or  fight 
together  should  the  Axis  attack. 

For  today,  the  future  and  safety  of  two  continents  is 
overwhelmingly  involved  in  events  far  beyond  their  bor- 
ders. For  the  first  time  since  the  wars  of  liberation,  the 
American  republics  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Canada 
are  all  directly  threatened  in  their  lives,  liberties,  and  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Common  defense,  no  less  than  national 
defense,  is  coming  back  into  the  picture. 

I  say  coming  back,  because  so  far  as  I  can  go  with  as- 
surance, it  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  first  and  most 
often  spoke  of  common  defense  in  terms  of  the  New 
World.  In  that  sense  our  earliest  improvised  ambassador 
to  the  Old  World  was  also  the  earliest  broad  strategist  of 
the  New,  to  be  as  such  claimed  by  South  Americans  as 
well  as  North. 

This  has  yet  to  be  recognized  on  either  side  of  the 
equator.  But  before  Franklin's  eyes,  as  a  boy  in  Boston, 
the  individual  British  colonies  turned  from  self-defense 
to  the  common  defense  of  New  England  against  the 
French  and  Indians.  Next  it  came  about  that  a  Philadel- 
phia printer  and  inventor  was  appointed  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  Colonies.  Traveling  on  horseback  the  postal 
routes  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  he  began  to 
think  of  their  common  frontiers,  threatened  not  only  by 
France  from  the  north  and  west,  but  by  Spain  with  its 
settlements  and  expeditions  along  the  southern  coast. 
This  weighed  so  much  on  Franklin's  mind  that  we  find 
him  in  the  1760's  petitioning  Pitt  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  save  its  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  for  England  by  wresting  Canada  from  French 
control. 

He  also  recommended  an  attack  on  Havana,  for  the 
sake  of  security  at  the  south.  The  fall  of  Quebec  and 
what  came  of  it  has  overshadowed  the  fact  that,  Franklin 
himself  bearing  a  hand,  British  and  American  forces  cap- 
tured Havana  in  1763 — only  to  have  Cuba  returned  to 
Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Now  "Poor  Richard,"  if  any  one,  was  to  practice  in  his 
subsequent  informal  diplomacy  what  he  preached  about 
"hanging  together"  as  a  revolutionist.  Ever  since,  he  has 
been  followed  by  leaders  of  the  American  republics  who 
have  understood  that  friendly  cooperation  is  as  essential 
as  military  planning. 

My  own  experience,  covering  over  forty  years  of  service, 
brings  cherished  remembrance  of  colleagues  in  all  the 
countries  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Cuba,  to 
Argentina  and  Chile.  I  can  pay  tribute  to  them  in  large 
as  friends  and  courageous  men,  worthily  representing  their 
own  countries  as  diplomats,  but  with  a  Pan  American 


view  which  has  put  many  of  them  into  the  class  of  states- 
men. Moreover,  as  a  West  Point  man,  I  have  found 
Latin  Americans,  who  were  fellow  graduates,  more  than 
once  the  key  to  stiff  situations  encountered  in  Nicaragua 
and  elsewhere.  We  are  investing  in  the  future  in  wel- 
coming their  kind  at  the  military  training  schools  set 
up  under  our  defense  program. 

In  forging  ahead  today  under  stress  of  circumstance, 
naval,  aerial,  and  military  moves  have  had  a  running 
start  that  goes  back  to  the  earliest  expansion  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  Thereafter,  Americans  never  questioned  their 
right  to  sail  the  seven  seas.  They  looked  to  government 
for  the  protection  of  a  strong  foreign  policy.  In  Europe 
the  British  Empire  long  fostered  the  balance  of  power. 
After  the  War  of  1812,  this  ranged  the  British  fleet  along- 
side that  of  the  United  States  in  keeping  any  dominating 
power  from  threatening  our  security.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  laid  down  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  cover  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Today,  its  broadened  principle  is  being  jointly  imple- 
mented by  the  American  republics;  and  their  common 
defense,  in  turn,  becomes  a  spur  to  unity  and  action  in 
other  fields  bound  up  in  their  general  welfare. 

Current  Moves  in  Working  Together 

LOOK  AT  THE  NEW  WORLD,  NOT  ON  A  FLAT  MAP  BUT  ON 
the  sphere,  and  see  what,  on  the  new  cooperative  basis, 
we  have  to  defend  by  longitude  and  latitude.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  authoritative  delimitation  of  our 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  might  accept  it  as  extending 
from  the  30th  meridian  of  western  longitude  to  the  180th. 
On  the  sphere,  that  would  include  the  great  land  masses 
of  the  continents,  but  would  exclude  Iceland,  the  Azores, 
and  Cape  Verde.  It  would  include  all  but  the  eastern 
portion  of  Greenland  and  all  of  our  Pacific  possessions 
except  the  outer  Aleutians,  Wake,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

When  it  comes  to  latitude,  a  foreshortened  conception 
has  recently  been  put  forward  that  our  responsibility 
should  stop  at  the  shoulder  of  Brazil.  This  ties  in  na- 
turally enough  with  the  particular  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  "Down  to  the  bulge"  sounds  plausible,  but  would 
be  catastrophic  in  its  effect.  It  would  void  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  tend  to  throw  all  of  the  most  powerful  coun- 
tries of  South  America  directly  into  the  Axis  camp;  and 
certainly  introduce  into  this  hemisphere  the  same  type  of 
cultural,  racial,  and  balance-of-power  problems  as  those 
faced  in  Europe.  There  is  every  indication  that  in  line 
with  the  clear  implications  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  it- 
self and  its  interpretation  by  subsequent  Presidents,  the 
Roosevelt  administration  is  planning  for  hemisphere  de- 
fense— from  Cape  Barrow  to  Cape  Horn. 
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Here  we  have  the  impulse  behind  the  destroyer-naval 
base  deal  with  England  last  summer,  through  which  the 
United  States  acquired  new  bases  that  put  us  in  a  far 
stronger  position  in  defending  either  North  or  South 
America.  More,  in  line  with  the  Good  Neighbor  policy 
of  seeking  mutual  participation  in  solving  common  prob- 
lems, Secretary  Hull  announced  that  the  newly  acquired 
bases  will  be  open  to  cooperative  use  by  all  the  Latin 
American  states. 

Nor  was  the  Washington  government  alone  in  sensing 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  statesmen  of  the  New 
World  had  become  grimly  aware  not  only  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Nazis  might  master  Europe  but  that 
they  aimed  at  world  domination.  Confronted  thus  with 
the  greatest  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  American 
republics,  their  representatives  met  at  Havana  and  pro- 
vided joint  machinery  for  effective  and  immediate  action. 

The  United  States  had  already  blazed  the  way  by  in- 
forming the  Axis  powers  that  we  would  neither  acquiesce 
in,  nor  recognize,  any  transfer  of  any  geographical  region 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  one  non-American 
power  to  another.  A  Havana  convention  provided  for  a 
permanent  Inter-American  Commission  on  Territorial 
Administration,  on  which  each  of  the  twenty-one  Ameri- 
can republics  is  entitled  to  representation.  An  Act  of 
Havana  provided  that  any  of  the  American  republics 
should  have  the  right  to  act  singly  or  jointly  in  an  emer- 
gency. That  is,  if  the  United  States  should  feel  its  own 
safety  or  that  of  the  hemisphere  endangered,  we  could 
take  over  any  of  the  Caribbean  colonies  tomorrow.  Bra- 
zil, if  she  wished,  could  send  her  army  into  the  Guianas. 
The  only  condition  is  this:  that  the  country  so  acting 
must  be  ready  to  justify  its  action  before  the  Commission. 

The  delegates  declared  that  aggression  against  one 
American  republic  should  be  considered  aggression  against 
all,  and  that  consultation  would  at  once  be  in  order. 
They  provided  also  for  complementary  agreements  and 
arrangements  along  the  lines  of  the  Permanent  Joint  De- 
fense Board  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  shortly 
set  up,  with  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia  of  New  York 
as  the  U.  S.  chairman.  Another  significant  development 
was  the  announcement  in  October  of  a  third  and  Atlantic 
unit  of  our  fleet — all  under  a  single  command.  Canada 
lies  on  the  Great  Circle  routes  both  from  Europe  and 
Asia,  on  the  air  routes  and  the  steamer  routes,  and  be- 
tween us  and  our  Alaska.  So  closely  are  we  bound  up, 
geographically,  economically,  and  strategically  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  that  when  Canada  is  at  war  we 
are  inevitably  much  concerned.  As  long  as  England 
stands  and  her  fleet  sails  the  seas,  parallel  action  with  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  joint  arrange- 
ments with  the  Latin  American  powers  kindred  to  that 
with  Canada,  afford  a  framework  for  complete  hemi- 
sphere defense. 

October,  also,  saw  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  the 
highest  military  officers  of  Latin  America  to  see  and 
consult  with  army  leaders.  Military  as  well  as  naval  in- 
stallations have  gone  ahead  in  Alaska;  the  Canal, 
Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  garrisons  have  been  strength- 
ened; and  there  has  been  helpful  collaboration  with  the 
military  establishments  of  all  the  South  American  and 
Central  American  republics. 

Observers  in  some  quarters,  taking  counsel  of  their 
fears,  have  felt  there  is  tinder  in  expanding  military 
forces  in  countries  where,  traditionally,  the  army  may 


have  been  less  an  implement  of  defense  than  a  police 
weapon  to  gain  domestic  power  and  to  keep  it.  There  is 
graver  danger  on  this  score  from  weak  governments  than 
from  strong  ones,  and  also  on  the  score  of  possible  em- 
broilments with  their  neighbors.  The  experiences  of  one 
hundred  years  has  shown  that  the  stronger  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  like  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Brazil,  have 
settled  their  differences  by  negotiation  and  conference. 

Despite  cynicism  regarding  cooperative  action,  and  the 
mutually  irritating  habits  proverbial  among  allies,  the 
development  of  a  resourceful  and  friendly  front  has  be- 
come of  primary  importance  to  the  Western  World.  We 
are  being  thrust,  by  dangers  present  or  to  come,  into  the 
position  of  seeking  military  and  naval  security. 

Between  Two  Oceans 

LET  us  LOOK  ONCE  MORE  AT  THE  SPHERE — REMEMBERING 
that  it  has  been  given  us  in  our  time  to  see  unilateral 
become  multilateral  action.  And  remembering  that,  joint 
moves  should  be  in  the  back  of  our  minds  in  taking  up 
either  dangers  or  arrangements  to  meet  them. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line: — At  a  glance  those  dangers  are  mostly 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  hemisphere;  because  of  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  the  flow  of  the  sea;  because  also  it  is  nearest 
the  chief  aggressors  we  may  have  to  reckon  with.  Geographi- 
cally speaking,  inland  Canada  is  open  to  approach  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  or — a  remote  possibility — through 
Hudson  Bay.  From  earliest  times  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea  have  been  the  strategic  approach,  not  only 
to  the  United  States,  but  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  Spanish  Main.  In  South  America,  the  Amazon  Valley 
and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  give  easiest  access  to  the  widespread 
interior.  To  guard  against  aggression,  geographically  speak- 
ing, Iceland  and  Greenland  must  be  under  friendly  control. 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  Bermuda,  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Antilles  are  already  part  of  the  American  intercontinental 
defense  system. 

At  the  moment,  the  anomalous  status  of  Martinique  con- 
cerns us.  In  the  possession  of  a  free  France,  its  fine  harbor 
of  Fort  de  France  would  not  threaten  its  neighbors  in  the 
New  World;  but  under  the  implications  of  the  Nazi  con- 
quest of  the  mother  country,  it  presents  a  wide  and  real 
danger.  The  answer  may  lie  in  the  mission  of  Admiral 
Leahy  to  the  Vichy  government,  and  the  possibility  this  holds 
out  that  arrangements  may  be  made  both  for  bases  similar 
to  those  on  the  nearby  English  islands  and  for  the  safe  dis- 
position of  the  French  warships  and  stalled  planes  at  Fort 
de  France. 

With  the  new  developments  in  the  Caribbean  as  precedent, 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  Brazil  for  sea,  land,  and 
air  bases  at  Belem  (Para)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon;  at 
Recife  (Pernambuco),  or  at  Natal  on  the  shoulder  of  Brazil. 
Like  arrangements  should  be  made  with  Uruguay  and  Argen- 
tina for  such  bases  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  The  bordering  countries  of  the  Plate  basin  are  already 
conferring  on  measures  of  common  defense  and  should  be 
given  our  swift  cooperation. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  Falkland  Islands  (Mal- 
vinas)  off  the  Magellan  Straits.  There,  arrangements  would 
probably  have  to  be  made  with  Great  Britain  for  joint  use, 
with  an  eye  open  to  the  claims  of  Argentina. 

Pacific  Coast  Line: — And  now  for  the  Pacific  side.  We  in 
the  United  States  have  a  sense  of  security  in  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  naval,  army,  and  air  bases  in  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Passing  our  bases  in  Puget  Sound,  at  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Diego,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  next  most  likely  place  for  attention  by  an  enemy  and  by 
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ourselves — the  once  mooted  JVlagdalena  Bay — or  some  other 
port  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  lower  California  (Mex- 
ico). Which  brings  us  in  turn  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  in 
Central  America,  boundary  water  for  three  countries.  There 
we  already  have  treaty  rights  (questioned  by  Salvador).  And 
to  Cocos  Island  (Costa  Rica)  and  the  Galapagos  Islands 
(Ecuador),  where  negotiations  are  in  progress  to  secure  them 
as  outposts  of  the  Panama  Canal  defense.  Even  Clipperton 
Island,  off  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  belonging  to  France, 
may  need  a  watchful  eye.  And  farther  to  the  south,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  with  Chile  for  joint  use  of  a 
port  near  Valparaiso. 

Let  us  have  another  look  at  the  Canal.  To  the  east,  it  is 
now  strongly  protected  by  the  new  bases  in  the  Antilles; 
there  probably  will  be  no  dangerous  approach  from  the  west 
in  the  near  future.  Yet  a  canal  cannot  be  made  absolutely 
safe  either  from  sabotage  or  from  air  attack  from  any  nearby 
base.  In  spite  of  the  new  locks  under  construction,  there  still 
is  danger  to  the  Panama  Canal — the  most  crucial  link  in 
our  chains  of  defense.  It  is  my  opinion,  both  for  strategic 
and  commercial  reasons,  that  a  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be 
constructed,  and  soon. 

The  Heavens  Above — So  much  for  protection  from  water- 
borne  aggression.  But  we  are  living  on  continents  surrounded 
by  more  than  oceans,  and  in  a  century  where  only  the  sky 
is  the  limit  of  our  defense  needs. 

American  airways  lead  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific. With  exception  of  some  great  empty  spaces  in  southern 
waters,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  above  necessary  stepping 
stones  and  we  have  joint  use  with  Great  Britain  of  others. 

Yet  take  the  Atlantic:  I  have  already  underscored  the  need 
for  bases  and  their  joint  use  down  the  coast  from  Cape 
Barrow  to  Cape  Horn.  But  to  turn  to  the  south  transatlantic 
span:  If  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands 
and  the  nearby  African  coast  should  come  into  Axis  hands, 
they  would  be  a  constant  threat  to  the  A  B  C  powers  of 
South  America  and  correspondingly  so  to  us. 

Take  the  Pacific:  The  present  northern  cross  ways  through 
Hawaii  might  be  open  to  Axis  attack.  But  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive air  route  across  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Central  and  South 
America  that  would  not  be  so  vulnerable.  It  has  still  to  be 
developed,  but  stepping  stones  are  in  the  hands  of  American 
nations,  Great  Britain,  and  France  all  the  way  to  the  Anti- 
podes. Planes  from  Panama  via  the  Galapagos  Islands  and 
from  Chile  via  San  Juan  Fernandez  would  meet  at  Easter 
Island  (Chile).  From  thence  they  would  fly  via  Pitcairn 
Island  and  Tahiti  or  some  Tuamotu  Island  to  Samoa  (Pago 
Pago,  American  base).  There  they  would  connect  with  the 
present  route  from  Honolulu  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Here,  again,  the  interests  of  all  the  Americas  are  concerned 
and  press  for  action. 

So  much,  in  turn,  for  overseas  airways.  When  we  come 
to  overland  flying,  it  is  a  different  story.  True,  Pan  American 
Airways,  with  their  controlled  local  networks,  are  the  best, 
most  appreciated,  and  least  feared  of  the  foreign  companies 
in  South  America.  Overseas,  they  are  the  best  bond  of  South- 
North  American  communication.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  their  German  and  Italian  competitors,  although  operat- 
ing under  great  handicaps  in  wartime,  now  cover  a  good  part 
of  South  America  with  controlled  or  dominated  networks 
that  criss-cross  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Another  nettle  to  be  grasped  is  the  widespread  insistence 
on  a  narrow  suzerainty  over  the  air  space.  This .  time  of 
cooperative  action  certainly  ought  to  see  established  the 
right  of  innocent  passage  for  military  airships  engaged  in 
the  common  defense.  That  this  is  already  being  arranged 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  be  a  token 
for  the  flying  future. 


Team  Play 

HERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WHERE  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS 
the  will  and  the  experience— and  the  power  under  our 
Constitution — we  have  made  strides  in  coordinating  both 
drive  and  responsibility  for  defense  production.  To  match 
this,  when  it  comes  to  hemisphere  defense,  our  whole 
effort  needs  to  be  drawn  together.  As  things  stand,  in  and 
out  of  the  government  departments,  loyal  and  intelligent 
public  servants  are  functioning  furiously  from  one  angle 
or  another.  I  should  like  to  see  problems  faced  and  moves 
coordinated  through  a  very  much  enlarged  planning  sec- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  State  Department  with  a  group  of  sound, 
closely-linked  experts,  working  together  under  Secretary 
Hull.  They  could  well  be  fortified,  on  the  lines  of  mili- 
tary liaison,  by  the  continuing  assignment  of  personnel 
from  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  from 
Operations  of  the  Navy,  and  all  other  agencies  concerned. 

Next  Door  North 

LET  US  TEST  OUT  THIS  NEED  FOR  COORDINATION  AT  WASHING- 

ton  against  the  setting  of  Alaska,  where  our  hemisphere 
front  comes  down  to  immediate  neighbors.  Here  is  a 
great  isolated  territory,  separated  from  us  by  Canada  and, 
at  Behring  Strait,  in  sight  of  Russia  with  her  nearby  air 
and  sea  bases.  For  seventy  years,  local  Russians,  Ameri- 
cans, and  natives  have  had  friendly  trade  relations  and 
intercourse.  But  is  Russia  a  good  neighbor  now?  Diplo- 
matically and  realistically,  it  would  seem  sound  policy  for 
our  State  Department  to  make  sure  that  she  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  such  at  this  time  when,  between  potential 
enemies,  she  may  welcome  the  light  rf  our  countenance. 

With  the  Aleutians  stretching  almost  to  Asia,  we  find 
ourselves  neighbors  not  only  with  Soviet  Russia  but  with 
Axis  Japan.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  services  are  based 
on  Unalaska  (Dutch  Harbor).  The  navy  is  rapidly  being 
established  also  at  Kodiak  Island  and  Sitka;  the  army  at 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  But  who  has  paramount  in- 
terest thereabouts  in  wartime— the  governor,  the  general, 
or  the  admiral?  And  all  report  to  different  departments 
in  Washington.  Here  is  a  clear  case  for  coordination. 

After  years  of  lying  fallow,  but  with  climate  and 
conditions  much  like  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Alaska 
is  bound  to  be  opened  up  as  was  our  Great  West.  This 
will  come  through  aroused  and  increased  government 
aid  from  all  departments,  and  through  the  new  military 
and  naval  establishments  and  their  communications.  It 
has  taken  grave  threat  of  war  to  bring  these  things  about. 

Canada  is  almost  as  much  interested  in  Alaskan  de- 
velopment as  our  Interior  Department  under  which  it 
falls.  Heretofore  the  broad  highway  planned  from  Seattle 
through  British  Columbia  to  Fairbanks  has  been  left  to 
local  enterprise;  even  so,  nearly  half  has  been  laid  down. 
It  is  now  high  time  for  the  United  States  government  to 
push  it  through  in  the  name  of  security.  The  Canadian- 
American  Joint  Defense  Board,  it  is  understood,  has  al- 
ready ironed  out  many  of  the  administrative  and  financial 
details.  But  whether  regarded  as  a  war  measure  or  a 
peace  bond,  under  whose  supervision  for  our  part  will 
the  highway  fall — the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Governor  of  Alaska? 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  Joint 
International  Commission  functioning  on  the  Canadian 
border.  And  that,  in  turn,  is  a  modern  interloper  com- 
pared with  the  boundary  itself — 3,000  miles  of  unfortified 
border:  the  New  World's  chal-  (Continued  on  page  209) 
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THE  RICHES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 


THE  FACE  OF 
ATIN  AMERICA 


Areas  are  given  in  square  miles 


FOR  COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA  SE 
CARIBBEAN  AMERICA 


LARGER  SYMBOLS    SHOW  MOST   IMPORTANT    PRODUCTS 
WITH  PERCENTAGES  OF  WORLD  PRODUCTION 


Twenty  Republics 
and  Ourselves 

In  today's  disturbed  world  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  most  elemen- 
tary facts  about  the  other  twenty  re- 
publics of  this  hemisphere  have  be- 
come important  to  us.  With  this  in 
mind  the  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
New  York,  has  recently  produced  the 
third  of  its  excellent  Headline  Books 
on  the  Two  Americas.  "Look  At 
Latin  America"  contains  twenty-five 
maps  and  charts,  each  with  a  page  of 
explanatory  text  by  Joan  Raushen- 
bush;  it  costs  25  cents.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  FPA  for  their 
courtesy  in  permitting  us  to  reproduce 
herewith  seven  of  these  maps  for  the 
convenience  of  readers  of  this  issue. 


THE  RICHES  OF  CARIBBEAN  AMERICA 


CENT.  AMERICA: 
BANANAS,  30% 
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On  Getting  Better  Acquainted 

HUBERT  HERRING 

Twenty-one  republics  have  sworn  to  travel  together.  Now  we  must  clear 
the  highways  in  both  directions: — by  the  Director,  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations  with  Latin  America 


TWENTY  NATIONS  SOUTH  OF  KEY  WEST,  WITH  128,000,000 
people,  invite  us.  They  are  lands  of  variety,  wealth,  and 
beauty.  The  people  themselves  have  charm  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Latin  America  invites  the  trader.  In  1929,  we  were  doing 
an  annual  business  of  about  a  billion  dollars  each  way. 
Then  prices  of  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  and  bananas  cracked; 
our  industry  lagged.  In  1939,  we  spent  only  $518,000,000 
in  Latin  America,  and  the  Latin  Americans  spent  only 
$569,000,000  in  the  United  States.  But  we  have  continued 
to  hold  our  own  in  the  Latin  American  market,  selling 
about  17  percent  of  all  Latin  American  imports,  and  buy- 
ing about  22  percent  of  all  Latin  American  exports.  To- 
day, our  traders  hope  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  that  mar- 
ket. The  Department  of  Commerce  busily  encourages 
Latin  America  to 'produce  goods  which  we  can  buy.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  suggests  that  Brazil  grow  cin- 
chona trees,  from  the  bark  of  which  quinine  is  extracted; 
that  other  countries  experiment  with  various  trees  and 
plants  which  are  the  sources  of  products  we  need.  Be- 
latedly we  have  learned  this  lesson — that  trade  must  move 
over  a  two-way  road.  Cordell  Hull  deserves  honorable 
mention  for  making  this  obvious  point  clear. 

Latin  America  invites  the  investor — but  the  American 
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Charlie  Chaplin  makes  new  friends  in  "The  Kid"  at  Valdivia,  Chile 


will  have  to  discover  the  difference  between  gambling  and 
investing.  The  day  of  quick  fortunes  from  oil  wells  and 
gold  mines  may  be  over;  the  day  of  solidly  planned  enter- 
prise in  Latin  America  is  but  begun.  The  investor  who 
puts  his  money  into  any  one  of  a  hundred  undertakings 
in  Argentina  or  Chile  or  Mexico  stands  to  win,  if  he  lives 
with  his  business,  as  the  British  and  Germans  have  done 
in  Latin  America  for  a  hundred  years. 

Latin  America  invites  the  colonist.  The  young  man  with 
energy  and  a  little  capital  can  find  rich  land.  The  graduate 
in  agriculture  from  Cornell  should  think  about  Argentina. 
He  will  not  be  welcomed  as  a  job-hunter  in  the  cities,  but 
as  a  developer  of  the  frontier. 

Latin  America  invites  the  student.  Here,  in  the  sweep 
of  twenty  nations,  swift  changes  remake  governmental 
economics  and  social  patterns.  The  student  of  world  af- 
fairs will  find  plenty  to  hold  his  interest  in  Chile,  Mexico, 
Colombia.  The  student  of  economics  will  busy  himself 
with  the  problems  of  rubber,  wheat,  coffee  or  copper.  The 
ethnologist  will  find  pioneering  to  do  in  Ecuador  or  Bra- 
zil. The  student  of  history  will  have  an  abundance  of 
material  scarcely  touched.  The  writer  can  draw  upon 
fresh  and  limitless  sources.  The  biographer  has  a  wide 
choice — there  are  great  books  to  be  written  about  great 
Latin  Americans. 

Latin  America  invites  the  tourist.  The  Ameri- 
can tourist  already  has  discovered  Mexico.  He  has 
reported  her  Mayan  and  Toltec  temples,  her 
colonial  churches,  Indian  villages  scarcely  touched 
by  civilization,  cunning  crafts  beautiful  in  line 
and  color.  Some  have  studied  Mexico's  social 
struggles  and  aspirations.  Many  have  discovered 
Guatemala,  tasting  the  loveliness  of  Antigua,  the 
brilliance  of  Atitlan,  the  lure  of  Chichicastenango. 
Costa  Rica  has  attracted  a  few.  The  West  Indies 
long  have  beckoned.  Cuba  is  at  our  doors,  but 
the  best  of  it  is  far  inland;  Haiti,  Africa  trans- 
planted, with  its  storied  aristocracy  and  its  primi- 
tive poor;  the  Dominican  Republic,  badly  man- 
aged but  aspiring;  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  responsibilities  of  the  United  States;  the 
many  islands  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  British, 
each  with  its  peculiar  charm — all  these  call  the 
traveler. 

South  America  welcomes  the  tourist.  Brazil's 
capital,  once  seen  never  is  forgotten.  Argentina's 
endless  Pampas  rimmed  by  mountains;  Buenos 
Aires'  noisy  brilliance,  the  nation's  energy  and 
hope,  are  worth  a  generous  visit.  Chile  (from 
which  I  am  writing)  captures  your  heart  from 
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Julien  Bryan 

On  this  newsstand  in  Santiago,  Reader's  Digest,  alone  among  U.  S.  magazines,  is  priced  to  fit 
the    Latin    American    purse;    the    new    Spanish  edition    is    popular    everywhere    (above,    left) 


the  hour  you  set  foot  in  Santiago,  San  Felipe,  Valparaiso, 
Valdivia,  Puerto  Varas.  There  are  mountains  piled  above 
the  tree-tops  outside  your  windows,  streams  rushing  down 
from  snow  banks,  green  fields  in  the  valley  bottoms,  a 
generous  and  lively  people.  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
feudal  lands  in  which  a  few  sons  of  Spain  still  lord  it 
over  the  sons  of  the  Inca,  with  monuments  of  Indian 
civilization  and  Spanish  pride  at  every  turn — these  are 
lands  to  reward  any  inquiring  traveler.  Colombia,  the  most 
democratic  nation  in  all  Latin  America,  its  chief  cities  high 
in  the  mountains,  readily  accessible  only  by  plane,  com- 
bines the  charm  of  an  ancient  civilization  with  modern 
vigor.  Colombia  should  be  known  and  valued  by  all 
Americans  as  the  good  friend  she  is.  Venezuela,  explored 
by  few  of  us,  has  a  hinterland  of  haunting  beauty.  In  in- 
creasing numbers,  North  American  tourists  turn  South. 

U.  S.  A.  Invites  the  Latin  Americans 

LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADERS  WILL  FIND  NEW  MARKETS  HERE. 
We  are  already  their  best  customer,  and  we  merit  assidu- 
ous cultivation.  We  are  as  anxious  as  they  that  the  high- 
way of  trade  be  widened,  that  goods  flow  more  gener- 
ously. 

Their  students  turn  to  the  United  States.  Many  gov- 
ernments in  Latin  America  are  now  encouraging  students 
of  engineering,  medicine,  chemistry,  law,  the  arts,  edu- 
cation, and  the  sciences  to  spend  a  year  or  more  in  North 
American  universities  and  technical  schools.  The  number 
of  these  students  should  be  increased.  Any  American  who 
finds  $30,000,000  rattling  in  his  pocket,  might  well 
look  to  the  example  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  establish  a 
fund  which  would  provide  one  thousand  annual  fellow- 
ships for  Latin  American  students  in  Chicago,  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  many  another  college,  university,  or  technical 
school.  Such  a  program  carried  on  for  fifty  years,  would 
create  living  ties  between  North  and  South.  I  offer  the 
suggestion  to  Henry  Ford. 

Latin  American  tourists  turn  to  the  United  States.  More 
would  come  were  not  currency  exchanges  heavily  against 
them.  The  Chilean  and  the  Argentinean  must  buy  his 


dollars  at  a  high  rate.  Steamship  tickets  and  airplane 
tickets  are  costly  in  any  currency.  New  York  hotel  prices 
seem  prohibitive  when  translated  into  South  American 
currencies.  The  contriver  of  a  more  generous  tourist  traf- 
fic— both  ways — will  serve  understanding. 

Latin  American  governments  are  using  technical  and 
financial  services  of  the  American  government.  Experts 
on  seeds,  soils,  plant  pests,  epidemics,  public  administra- 
tion, military  preparedness  are  being  loaned.  These  are 
substantial  gestures  of  good  neighborliness. 

THE  LATIN  AMERICANS  INVITE  us.  THE  NORTH  AMERICANS 
invite  the  Latin  Americans.  But  there  are  barriers  in  the 
way. 

Language  is  a  barrier.  It  is  difficult  to  know  a  man 
with  whom  you  cannot  talk.  We  have  begun  the  study 
of  Spanish  in  our  schools,  and  that  move  must  be  speeded. 
Those  interested  in  Brazil  must  know  Portuguese.  More 
Latin  Americans  are  learning  English. 

There  are  psychological  barriers.  Our  Latin  American 
and  Anglo-Saxon  worlds  underwent  very  different  school- 
ing. We  are  divided  by  ingrained  attitudes  on  social  in- 
tercourse, business  dealings,  on  the  training  of  children, 
the  place  of  women,  religion,  politics.  I  know  scores  of 
Americans  and  Britons  who  have  lived  long  in  Argentina, 
Mexico,  Chile,  Brazil,  but  who  never  have  made  more 
than  a  faint  beginning  at  understanding  the  people 
among  whom  they  work.  Such  obstacles  are  more  for- 
midable than  language.  The  psychological  barriers  will 
be  cleared  only  when  we  make  the  effort.  How  can  we 
know  each  other  unless  we  really  meet?  The  highway 
must  be  opened. 

There  is  geography.  It  is  5,850  miles  by  sea  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  fastest  boats  take  eighteen 
days.  Costs  are  still  high. 

The  Sea  Lanes 

AT  LONG  LAST,  AMERICANS  AND  LATIN  AMERICANS  ARE  TAK- 

ing  thought  to  the  opening  of  the  roads  between  them. 
These  highways  are  both  physical  and  spiritual.  They  are 
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highways  of  sea,  air,  land,  cables,  radio,  the  film,  and  the 
printed  page. 

First,  the  highways  of  the  sea.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  through  its  Maritime  Commission,  busily 
encourages  American  shipping  between  North  and  South. 
Millions  are  being  poured  into  subsidies,  into  ships  which 
are  leased  or  sold  on  easy  terms  to  private  companies,  into 
fat  mail  contracts,  and  other  official  favors.  Motives  are 
various:  a  healthy  ambition  to  keep  the  American  flag 
flying  on  the  seas  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  a  genuine 
effort  to  link  the  Americas  more  closely;  hope  for  trade 
advantage;  and  the  desire  of  shipping  companies  for 
profit.  As  a  result,  we  have  today  better  and  more  frequent 
service  between  American  and  Latin  American  ports  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

The  Maritime  Commission  reports  that  in  1939  the 
vessels  of  sixteen  nations  were  operating  regular  schedules 
on  inter-American  trade  routes,  but  that  United  States  op- 
erators handled  86  percent  of  our  imports  and  77.5  per- 
cent of  our  exports  in  the  Latin  American  trade.  Govern- 
ment funds  are  being  used  to  build  new  ships.  There 
shortly  will  be  ninety  annual  sailings  from  North  Atlantic 
ports  to  Brazil  and  the  Rio  de  La  Plata  ports.  Service  to 
Mexico,  to  the  Caribbean  ports,  and  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America  also  is  being  expanded.  The  chief  car- 
riers of  passengers  and  freight  between  American  ports 
and  Latin  America  are  now: 

The  Grace  Line,  the  oldest  of  all  in  service,  with  regu- 
lar sailings  to  the  west  coast  ports  of  South  America. 
Grace  has  had  seventy  years  of  experience;  is  solid,  con- 
servative, and  strong;  and  has  won  a  place  of  respect  in 
Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  Its  service  is  on  a 
par  with  all  but  the  most  luxurious  transatlantic  lines. 
The  company  has  shown  imaginative  appreciation  of  its 
international  responsibilities.  It  encourages  Chilean,  Peru- 
vian, and  Colombian  students  to  turn  towards  the  United 
States  for  study.  Its  department  of  educational  travel 
helps  stimulate  the  growing  two-way  traffic  of  students. 
A  group  of  fifty  American  students  spent  last  summer 
in  Lima.  A  group  of  105  South  Americans  now  are  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Other  groups, 
moving  in  both  directions,  are  planned.  The  Grace  Line 


itself  each  year  sends  three  Chilean  engineering  students 
to  the  United  States,  gives  them  free  passage  and  an  al-^ 
lowance  of  $125  a  month.  My  contacts  with  Grace  Line 
representatives  convince  me  that  these  men  combine 
solid  knowledge  of  their  task  with  real  appreciation  of  I 
their  social  responsibility. 

The  American  Republics  Line,  operated  by  Moore -Mc- 
Cormack,  links  the  east  coasts  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Thanks  to  generous  arrangements  with  the  Maritime. 
Commission,  its  service  shortly  will  be  improved  by  thei 
addition  of  new  steamers.  This  line  has  not  yet  won  its; 
place  in  the  affection  of  its  public,  North  and  South; 
criticism   is  quite  general   in   Argentina   and   Brazil.   Its 
officers  need  to  study  the  psychology  of  the  people  they 
serve.  The  American  public  helps  pay  the  bill  for  this 
"Good  Neighbor  Fleet,"  and  has  the  right  to  ask  the  man- 1 
agers  to  exercise  their  imagination  to  better  effect. 

The  Delta  Line,  with  smart  new  steamers,  has  a  service 
between  New  Orleans  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  United 
Fruit  Line,  a  pioneer,  runs  exceptional  boats  all  around 
the  Caribbean.  The  ships  of  the  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  Company  go  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  with  great  im- 
provement in  their  service  during  recent  years. 

Pan  American  Airways 

PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS  is  AN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION 
well  worth  its  cost  in  subsidies  and  official  backing.  Its 
lines  reach  to  every  capital  and  chief  city  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Its  equipment  is  admirable;  its  record  of  safety,  ex- 
ceptional. Pan  American  cooperates  generously  with 
cultural  and  educational  agencies.  I  can  report  with  ap- 
preciation upon  the  quality  of  its  personnel — pilots,  man-i 
agers,  office  men.  These  men,  as  I  have  known  them  in 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  all  around  the  circle, 
create  good  will  not  only  for  their  company,  but  for 
the  nation  they  represent.  I  include  in  this  note  of  credit 
not  only  the  chiefs  in  New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Lima,  but  also  the  men  who  handle  routine 
matters  in  the  Santiago  and  Cordoba  offices.  The  inter-; 
national  contest  in  Latin  America  is  a  real  one,  and  Pan 
American  pilots  and  office  men  are  creditable  envoys  of 
North  America.  (Continued  on  page  196) 


Julien    Bryan 
Staff  restaurant  and  bar  of  La  Nacion  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  paper's  editorials,  if  translated,  would  interest  North  American  readers 
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The  Pan  American  Hub 


WALTER  R.  SHARP 

Five  months  spent  touring  republics — then  this  fresh  look  at  their  center 
of  cooperation  for  five  decades: — by  the  Chairman,  Department  of 
Government,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


LAST  APRIL,  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  CELEBRATED  ITS 
fiftieth  birthday,  not  merely  at  its  Washington  headquar- 
ters but  at  a  score  of  other  capitals.  True  the  half-century 
had  been  punctuated  at  times  by  bitter  controversy  be- 
tween their  countries,  sometimes  with  bloodshed.  But 
with  the  New  World  at  peace  with  itself,  the  golden  an- 
niversary registered  undeniable  progress  toward  a  work- 
able system  of  procedures,  organized  agencies  and  inter- 
governmental cooperation  among  the  American  family  of 
republics.  And  this  at  a  time  when  Geneva  was  shelved 
by  war. 

Most  of  us  have  the  vaguest  notion  about  the  Pan 
American  movement.  Perhaps  that  is  not  surprising  when 
we  consider  how  modestly  and  undramatically  it  has  ma- 
tured since  1890,  when  it  was  introduced  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  commerce.  In  contrast,  the  League  of  Nations 
sprang  from  the  World  War  and  its  feverish  aftermath. 
Yet  to  go  back  a  century,  Simon  Bolivar  attempted  to 
establish  a  "Union,  League  and  Confederation"  shortly 
after  Spanish  America  had  won  its  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence from  Old  World  control.  His  Panama  Congress  of 
1826  was  premature.  Like  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Great 
Liberator  died  without  realizing  his  dream  as  he  saw  it. 

James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  was  a  bit  more  fortunate  on 
that  score  than  either  of  them.  Thrice  Secretary  of  State, 
soon  after  taking  office  in  1881,  he  launched  a  campaign 
for  an  inter-American  conference  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. At  irregular  intervals  in  the  preceding  decades,  calls 
had  reached  us  from  Latin  America  to  participate  in  half 
a  dozen  or  so  congresses  of  the  sort.  The  United  States 
had  remained  singularly  indifferent  to  them,  obsessed  as 
we  were  with  rounding  out  our  western  domain,  if  not 
at  times  with  a  kind  of  hemispheric  "manifest  destiny." 
At  other  times,  we  weren't  asked.  The  Mexican  war  gave 
point  to  neighborly  distrust  of  our  expansionist  motives 
below  the  Rio  Grande. 

But  after  the  Civil  War,  our  industrialism  mounted; 
imaginations  were  stirred  by  the  chance  of  doing  business 
with  the  undeveloped  vastnesses  to  the  south  of  us.  In  the 
course  of  the  1880's,  Elaine's  cause  gained  wide  adherence 
in  Congress  and  the  press.  The  decade  had  all  but  elapsed, 
however,  before  the  Old  Wallach  Mansion  in  Washing- 
ton sounded  with  deliberations  in  four  tongues.  That  was 
in  the  fall  of  1889,  at  what  was  called  the  First  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States.  The  invitations  had 
emphasized  the  promotion  of  inter-American  trade  and 
the  furtherance  of  peace  through  arbitration.  Blaine,  with 
his  zeal  for  reciprocity,  was  eager  for  a  general  commer- 
cial agreement  along  those  lines — the  first  step,  possibly, 
toward  a  Pan  American  Customs  Union.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he,  either,  realized  his  dream  as  he  saw  it.  The 
only  concrete  achievement  was  the  authorization  of  a 
permanent  "Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 


publics," and  this  merely  to  collect  and  publish  trade  and 
tariff  information. 

Nonetheless,  set  up  in  Washington  in  1890 — right  there 
you  had  the  Pan  American  Union  in  embryo.  The  chris- 
tening as  such  came  only  twenty  years  later  at  a  fourth 
conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  A  dedication  came 
that  same  year  in  the  presence  of  President  Taft  and  the 
beauty  and  diplomacy  of  two  continents  gathered  in  at  our 
own  national  capital.  This  dedication  was  of  a  new  home 
to  go  with  the  new  name,  a  marble  structure  made  pos- 
sible by  a  handsome  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  contri- 
butions from  the  member  governments,  and  grounds  do- 
nated by  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Thirty  years  later,  these  headquarters  that  once  seemed 
spacious,  afford  altogether  inadequate  room  for  the  going 
work  of  the  Union — much  less  for  a  program  reinforced 
and  expanded  to  meet  the  calls  of  a  great  crisis.  For  nearly 
ten  of  those  years,  plans  have  been  authorized  for  erecting 
a  second  building.  A  site  across  the  street  was  offered  by 
the  U.  S.  Government,  but  thus  far  the  project  has  been 
stalled  by  one  of  its  high  officials  for  reasons  far  from 
convincing. 

More,  later,  of  growing  pains  and  budget  lag  in  ordi- 
nary times  when  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  could  be  regarded  merely  as  the  outgrown 
shell  of  any  living  organism.  But  these  are  times  when 
the  New  World  republics  are  spending  vast  sums  on 
outer  defense.  We  are  rimming  our  coasts  with  new  joint 
naval  and  air  bases.  What  if  they  become  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  cramped  inward  vision?  What  else, 
so  long  as  we  fail  to  provide  adequate  facilities  and  money 
for  this  established  joint  base  for  intergovernmental  inter- 
play and  internal  security? 

At  the  Hub  of  Things 

ANYONE  WHO  SPENDS  A  FEW  HOURS  IN  THE  ARCHITECTURALLY 
charming  home  of  the  Union  comes  in  contact  with  a 
hardworking,  devoted  group  of  men  and  women,  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  engaged  in  a  multiplic- 
ity of  expert,  clearing  house,  and  administrative  operations 
under  the  distinguished  leadership  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
who  has  served  as  director  general  since  1920. 

I  could  wish  that  other  callers  might  have  had  my  ex- 
periences before  crossing  its  threshold.  For  I  had  spent 
some  months  in  South  America  where  I  had  crossed  trails 
with  the  extramural  work  of  the  Union  and  had  visited 
capitals  which  had  felt  the  impact  of  the  eight  Interna- 
tional Conferences  of  the  American  States  (which  it 
serves  as  secretariat)  or  the  hundred  or  more  specialized 
technical  conferences  from  which  have  sprung  a  number 
of  permanent  auxiliaries,  some  of  them  as  far  afield  as 
Montevideo,  Mexico  City,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

One  of  the  most  crowded  sections  at  headquarters  is 
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the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  which  has  accumulated 
over  105,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  and  invaluable  files 
of  Latin  American  newspapers,  atlases  and  maps— the 
outstanding  collection  in  its  field.  The  other  way  round, 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Union's  staff  is  given  over  to  its 
own  extensive  program  of  publications  seeded  down  over 
the  map  of  the  New  World.  Its  Bulletin  goes  back  to 
1893— a  profusely  illustrated  monthly,  covering  virtually 
all  phases  of  Pan  American  culture  and  appearing  in 
separate  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  English  editions.  This 
and  other  periodicals  are  only  one  phase  of  the  Union's 
adventures  in  print,  the  contents  garnered  by  different 
departments,  the  text  in  from  one  to  three  languages,  and 
the  audiences  varying  with  the  subject.  Thus,  an  outcrop 
of  the  constructive  and  practical  work  carried  on  by  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  are  five  series  of 
pamphlets,  for  the  use  of  government  authorities,  cooper- 
atives, colleges,  and  experiment  stations. 

But  the  written  word  in  turn  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  working  wisdom  of  the  Union.  Thus  the  Division  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  has  become  a  beehive  of  activity, 
with  the  rapidly  growing  interchange  of  students,  teach- 
ers, artists,  and  investigators  between  the  two  Americas. 
The  Office  of  the  Counselor  comprises  various  sections 
dealing  with  conferences,  clubs,  radio  broadcasts,  motion 
pictures,  and  publicity. 

The  very  titles  of  various  functional  divisions  and  offices 
(see  opposite)  gives  clues  to  the  range  of  intensive  work 
at  the  Union's  headquarters.  To  box  the  compass  of 
their  geographic  reach  and  give  the  dimensions  of  their 
inquiries,  services,  and  contacts,  field  by  field,  would  en- 
gross my  entire  space. 

Spokes  in  the  Wheel 

NOR  IS  THE  SCOPE  OF  THIS  DEMONSTRATION  IN   PAN  AMERI- 

canism  limited  to  the  activities  of  governing  board  and 
staff  at  Washington —  or  their  administrative  services  to 
the  full  dress  diplomatic  conferences  that  convene  every 
five  years.  It  is  sometimes  by  vote  at  these  that  the  more 
specialized  Pan  American  conferences  are  initiated;  and 
at  other  times  through  action  taken  by  interested  national 
governments  or  non-official  professional  groups.  No  one 
has  tabulated  all  the  treaties,  resolutions,  and  recommenda- 
tions flowing  from  their  forty  years  of  regional  discussion 
— the  number  must  run  into  the  thousands— much  less 
assessed  their  indirect  benefits. 

The  relationship  of  the  auxiliaries  that  have  sprung 
from  these  conferences  ranges  from  close  integration  with 
the  parent  body  to  "complete  autonomy."  The  emerging 
pattern  is  not  symmetrical  or  uniform,  but  pragmatic.  The 
most  extensive  and  oldest  is  the  independent  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Bureau,*  with  its  responsibility  running  to 
the  periodic  Sanitary  Conferences.  The  positive  benefits 
that  have  come  from  this  pioneer  piece  of  inter-American 
cooperation  are  registered  by  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the 
twenty-one  republics  has  adhered  to  a  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Code  dating  from  1924.  It  carries  on  epidemic- 
logical  and  scientific  studies,  publishes  a  monthly  Bulletin, 
and  recently  arranged  for  the  translation  into  Spanish  of 
the  eleventh  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  In  con- 
junction with  the  health  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 

*  An  annual  budget  of  about  $100,000  is  apportioned  among  the  sup- 
porting governments.  Since  1920  the  executive  director  has  been  Dr. 
Hugh  S.  dimming,  formerly  head  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Its  central  staff  is  reinforced  by  three  public  health  experts,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  service  to  their  respective  countries,  and  by 
assignment  of  U.  S.  Public  Health  officers  as  field  representatives. 


tion  in  Central  and  South  America,  the  Bureau  has  had 
decisive  influence  in  the  fight  against  yellow  fever  and 
bubonic  plague.  On  the  one  hand,  its  field  representatives 
have  given  expert  advice  in  local  campaigns  for  the  con- 
trol of  widespread  malaria  and  tuberculosis;  on  the  other, 
it  has  provided  international  leadership  in  the  standardi- 
zation and  improvement  of  maritime  quarantine  regula- 
tions. With  the  advent  of  the  commercial  airplane,  a  new 
type  of  control  has  been  called  for.  Not  even  North  Amer- 
ica, with  its  head  start,  would  be  safe  from  air-borne  epi- 
demics if  this  brand  of  Pan  Americanism  failed  to  func- 
tion. 

Wider  Cycles 

ESTABLISHED  ONLY  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  THE  JURIDICAL  DIVISION 
at  Pan  American  headquarters  has  acquired  capital  im- 
portance as  a  central  legislative  reference  service,  not  only 
for  the  governing  board,  but  also  for  such  auxiliary  bodies 
as  the  research  committees  on  international  law.  Twice  a 
year  it  compiles  a  chart  showing  the  current  status  of  all 
inter-American  treaties  and  conventions.  Its  procedure  of 
inquiry  as  to  reasons  why  is  a  diplomatic  nudge  in  the 
case  of  governments  slow  to  ratify. 

This  is  in  line  with  action  taken  by  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  From  keeper  of  the  archives,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Union  as  secretariat  expanded  to  the  preparation  of 
the  agenda,  to  reports  on  compliance  with  resolutions  and 
recommendations  issuing  from  previous  conferences,  and 
reports  on  the  ratification  of  treaties.  For  these  meetings 
the  Counselor's  office,  drawing  on  all  sections,  prepares  a 
Handbook  for  Delegates. 

On  its  political  side,  the  inter-American  system  has  had 
to  travel  more  thorny  paths  to  get  where  it  now  is  than 
has  been  the  case  in  technical  and  humanitarian  fields. 
Early  conferences  decided  that  the  Union  should  stick  to 
the  latter  lest  explosive  questions  such  as  boundaries,  ter- 
ritory, financial  concessions,  and  foreign  debts  wreck  the 
whole  cooperative  structure.  The  peace  machinery  of  the 
American  continents  has  evolved,  rather,  as  a  result  of 
specific  treaties  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  which  in 
turn  have  created  certain  ad  hoc  bodies.  Without  enter- 
ing into  minutiae,  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter-Ameri- 
can disputes  is  now  obligatory  for  each  and  every  re- 
public. They  have  solemnly  agreed  to  condemn  aggres- 
sion, to  renounce  intervention,  and  (the  cumulative  effect 
of  Lima,  Panama,  and  Havana)  to  "continentalize"  the 
historic  Monroe  Doctrine — a  far  cry  from  that  of  "Yankee 
imperialism"  a  generation  ago.  Small  wonder  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  have  attained  a  tre- 
mendous popularity  in  South  America. 

Looking  Ahead 

PAN  AMERICANISM  is  A  GOING  CONCERN.  ITS  FABRIC  HAS 
many  loosely  fitting  parts,  and  much  could  be  done  to 
coordinate  and  consolidate  operations.  Even  reliance  on 
improvisation  may  have  its  compensations.  Thus,  for  a 
dozen  years,  sufficient  member  governments  have  failed 
to  ratify  a  codifying  convention  drawn  up  in  Havana  in 
1928.  In  contrast  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  machinery 
of  inter-American  cooperation  lacks  a  treaty  "constitu- 
tion." Perhaps  elasticity  of  status  has  certain  advantages 
over  constitutional  rigidity.  It  was  this  flexibility  that  per- 
mitted the  recent  general  conferences,  by  simple  resolu- 
tion, to  entrust  the  governing  board  and  staff  of  the  Pan 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


HALF   A   CENTURY   OF   PEACEFUL   EVOLUTION 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
Founded  by  the  Periodic,  Diplomatic 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

Their  Headquarters  and  Secretariat 

WASHINGTON     (1889-90)— Commercial    Bureau    of    the    American    Republics  set  up  under  supervision  of  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State. 

MEXICO    CITY     (1901-2) — Becomes    International    Bureau    of    the    American     Republics:     Governing    Board    composed    of    U.     S.     Secretary    of    State, 

chairman,    and   Latin   American   representatives   at   Washington. 

RIO    DE    JANEIRO    (1906) — Formally    recognized    as    continuing    secretariat    of    Conferences.      Permanent   building   authorized   at   Washington. 

BUENOS    AIRES     (1910) — Name    changed    to    Pan    American    Union.      Member    governments    accorded    right    of    proxy    on    Governing    Board.      (Head- 
quarters building  dedicated  at  Washington.) 

SANTIAGO    DE    CHILE    (1923) — Chairman    of    Governing    Board    made   elective.      Four    permanent    committees    authorized:    economic    relations,    labor, 

health,  and  intellectual  cooperation. 

HAVANA    (1928) — Convention    drawn    up    embodying    entire   series    of    statutory  resolutions;   submitted  to  member  states.     To  date,  ratified  by  fourteen. 

MONTEVIDEO    (1933) — LIMA    (1938) — Conference*   in    these   critical    years   entrust   a   multitude   of    new   tasks   to   Governing  Board   and   staff   of   Pan 

American   Union. 

BUENOS    AIRES     (1936)— Inter- American    Conference    for  Maintenance  of  Peace,  called  by  President  Roosevelt 
PANAMA    (1939)— HAVANA    (1940)— Meetings   of   Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Governing  Board:  Cordell  Hull,  Chairman 
Director  General:  Leo  S.  Rowe;   Assistant:  Pedro  de  Alba 
Administrative  Divisions  of  Headquarters  Staff: 


Columbus  Memorial  Library  Editorial 

Office  of  the  Counselor  Statistical 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser  Juridical 
Travel 


Economic  Information 

Intellectual  Cooperation 

Agricultural  Cooperation 

Labor   and  Social   Information 


SPECIALIZED  PAN  AMERICAN 
CONFERENCES 

Examples  of  a  hundred  such  on  technical,  economic  and 
social    problems.    Dates    indicate    years    when    series    began. 

Sanitation  and  Public  Health     1902         Labor    (auspices  of  ILO)  1936 

Intellectual    Cooperation  1909        Housing 

Commercial    Cooperation  1911         Indian    Affairs  1940 

Financial  Cooperation  1915  Communications:  1910-39 

South  American  Railways;  Postal 
Service;  Pan  American  Highway; 
Electrical  Communications;  Radio 
Regulation;  Sanitary  Aviation; 
Travel  facilities. 


PAN  AMERICAN  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES 

Examples  of  commissions,  bureaus  and  secretariats. 

HEADQUARTERS  AT 

American     International     Institute     for     Protection     of  Montevideo 
Childhood 

Inter-American   Commercial    Arbitration   Commission  New  York 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  Washington 

Inter-American      Economic      and      Financial      Advisory  Washington 
Committee 

Inter-American  Radio  Office  Havana 

Inter- American  Trademark  Bureau  Havana 

Pan    American    Confederation    for    Highway    Education  Washington 

Pan     American     Institute     of     Geography     and     History  Mexico  City 

Inter- American   Neutrality  Committee  Rio    de    Janeiro 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  Washington 

Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain  Montevideo 

Permanent  Committees  on  International  Law:  codifica- 
tion of  public,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO;  codification  of 
private,  MONTEVIDEO;  civil  and  commercial, 
LIMA;  comparative  legislation,  HAVANA. 


American  Union  with  a  multitude  of  opportune  tasks. 

But  we  must  reckon  also  with  the  fact  that,  taken  to- 
gether, these  have  placed  a  severe  strain  on  its  limited  re- 
sources. The  cooperative  support  of  the  Union  is  based 
on  quotas  fixed  in  proportion  to  population.  Taking  into 
account  a  25  percent  increase  voted  last  year,  its  total  an- 
nual budget  is  but  a  trifle  over  $400,000— hardly  enough 
to  build  one  latest-type  bombing  plane.  The  staff  in 
Washington  is  woefully  overworked  and  underpaid.  All 
too  frequently  this  means  the  loss  of  able  and  experienced 
members.  Research  programs  comparable,  for  example,  to 
those  of  the  International  Labour  Office  are  crowded  out. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  North 
Americans  at  headquarters — which  is  resented  in  such 
important  countries  as  Brazil  and  Argentina.  On  my  re- 
cent tour  of  observation  I  was  struck  by  a  noticeable  in- 
difference toward  the  Union's  work,  an  attitude  which 
could  be  largely  dissipated  if  it  established  branch  offices 
in  such  capitals  as  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago, 
Lima,  Bogota,  and  Mexico  City.  It  would  be  advantage- 
ous, also,  if  there  could  be  frequent  interchange  of  ad- 
ministrative personnel  with  appropriate  national  agencies 
in  Latin  American  states.  Members  of  the  Union  staff 
seldom  have  opportunity  to  travel  south  of  Panama. 


Liaisons  that  are  now  sadly  lacking  might  aid  also  in 
securing  more  prompt  ratification  of  important  treaties 
and  conventions.  On  this  score  the  record  to  date  is  not 
too  impressive.  Down  to  the  present,  seventy-two  such  in- 
struments have  issued  from  the  inter-American  confer- 
ences. Only  eight  countries — only  two  of  them  major  ones 
—have  ratified  forty  or  more. 

WHETHER  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  CAN  OR  SHOULD 
evolve  into  a  confederate  structure  which  would  restrict 
national  sovereignties,  is  a  delicate  question.  Concrete 
projects,  with  this  end  in  view,  are  to  be  considered  at  the 
next  International  Conference  of  American  States  to  be 
held  in  Bogota  in  1943.  The  system  now  rests  wholly 
upon  voluntary  cooperation  and  works  through  the  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy,  conference,  publicity,  and  persuasion. 
Should  the  Axis  win  control  of  the  European  and  Asia- 
tic world,  Pan  Americanism  will  require  consummate 
wisdom,  courage,  and  self-restraint  to  survive  the  ideologi- 
cal, economic,  and  perhaps  military  offensives  that  will 
beat  upon  it  from  without.  If  the  democracies  triumph, 
Pan  America  may  well  exhibit  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  international  good  will  and  intelligent  action — 
an  example  to  the  other  hemisphere! 
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Posters  for 
the  People 


HOMBRE    A   LA   MUJER 
LOS   HIJOS    INOCENTES 


Center:  Anti-syphilis.  Colombia,  National  Department  of  Health 
Lett  and  right:  Frequent  baths;  breast  feeding.  Brazil,  State  of  Bahia  Department  of  Health. 


Here  are  random  examples  of  public  education  in  health 
and  safety  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Courtesy  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  Pan  American  Union 


LOS  MOSQUITOS  CONTAG1AN  ESTA  ENFERMEDAD 


Left:   Safety  goggles  in  industry.    Mexico,  Department  of  Labor;  poster  by  the  Mexican  Light  and  Power  Co. 
Right:  Mosquitos  and  malaria.  Mexico,  Department  of  Health 


Hemisphere  Solidarity 


NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER 

Our  emergency  program  and  a  long  term  prospectus: — by  the  Coordinator 
of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Relations  Between  the  American  Republics 


As   WITH  DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS,   WAR  CLOUDS   PUT   A   NEW   NOTE 

of  urgency  in  our  international  dealings  and  especially 
those  affecting  inter-American  relationships.  Normally  the 
established  Washington  agencies  are  entirely  adequate  to 
keep  the  United  States  in  proper  contact  with  the  other 
American  republics.  Facilities  were  strained,  however,  by 
the  demands  of  the  emergency. 

Accordingly,  on  August  16,  last,  the  U.  S.  Council  of 
National  Defense,  acting  with  the  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt,  established  an  Office  for  Coordination  of  Com- 
mercial and  Cultural  Relations  between  the  American 
Republics.  Made  responsible  directly  to  the  President,  the 
Coordinator  was  authorized  to: 

Establish  and  maintain  liaison  between  the  [National  De- 
fense |  Advisory  Commission,  the  several  departments  and 
establishments  of  the  government,  and  with  such  other  agen- 
cies, public  or  private,  as  the  Coordinator  may  deem  necessary 
to  insure  proper  coordination  of,  and  economy  and  efficiency 
in,  the  activities  of  the  government  with  respect  to  hemisphere 
defense,  with  particular  reference  to  the  commercial  and  cul- 
tural aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  order  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  also 
established  an  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  which  includes  the  president  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  one  representative  each  of  State, 
Agriculture,  Treasury,  and  Commerce  Departments.  The 
committee,  of  which  the  Coordinator  was  designated 
chairman,  was  instructed  to  correlate  proposals  for  hemi- 
sphere defense  and  to  make  recommendations,  including 
new  legislation,  to  the  appropriate  government  agencies. 
In  addition,  the  Coordinator  was  charged  with: 

The  formulation  and  the  execution  of  a  program  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Department  which,  by  effective  use  of 
governmental  and  private  facilities  in  such  fields  as  the  arts 
and  sciences,  education  and  travel,  the  radio,  the  press,  and  the 
cinema,  will  further  national  defense  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
between  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  $3,425,000  from  the  President's  emergency  fund, 
of  which  $325,000  was  marked  for  administration  and  the 
remainder  for  activities  in  the  non-commercial  fields, 
work  began  in  early  September.  As  reflected  on  the  organ- 
ization chart  [see  page  135],  the  program  divided  into 
four  principal  spheres — commercial,  financial,  cultural, 
and  what  has  been  termed  "communications."  In  many 
cases,  of  course,  these  fields  are  closely  interrelated,  as  for 
example,  in  the  development  of  tourist  travel. 

In  all  four  fields,  plans  are  being  executed  which  con- 
sider both  the  emergency  and  long  range  aspects  of  the 
hemisphere's  problems.  For  it  is  clear  that  unless  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  post-war  effect  of  the  emer- 
gency program  on  the  commercial  and  cultural  life  of 
the  American  republics,  measures  might  be  taken  which 


would  result  in  an  adverse  reaction  after  the  crisis,  thereby 
doing  more  harm  than  good  to  long  term  relations. 

Commercial  and  Financial:  Emergency 

IN    THE    COMMERCIAL    AND    FINANCIAL    FIELDS,    THE    OFFICE, 

through  its  emergency  program,  seeks  to  aid  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  other  American  republics  against  the 
shocks  of  the  European  war.  Export  markets  have  been 
curtailed,  imports  drastically  reduced,  and  exchange  po- 
sitions seriously  weakened.  All  combine  to  make  our 
southern  neighbors  vulnerable  to  economic  and  social 
pressure,  the  antecedents  of  political  penetration.  The  fol- 
lowing steps  have  been  taken: 

1.  Stimulation  of  imports  from  Latin  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  dollar  exchange:  the  Office  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  is  directing 
its   attention   particularly   towards  the  strategic  and   critical 
materials  available  in  the  hemisphere  for  the  defense  program. 

2.  Loans  to  tide  over  Latin  America  in  connection  with 
exchange  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  markets  which  has  created  surpluses  in  many 
of  the  republics:   the  Export-Import  Bank  is  directing  this 
program  in  cooperation  with  State  and  Treasury  officials  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Office. 

3.  Insuring  the  availability  of  essential  goods  needed  in  in- 
creasing quantities  by  the  Latin  American  republics  from  this 
country:  a  schedule  of  basic  Latin  American  needs  for  1941 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Priorities  Board,  and  attention  is 
being  given  to  export  prices. 

4.  Maintaining  adequate  shipping  facilities  for  the  essen- 
tial inter-American  trade  at  costs  not  excessive  in  the  light 
of  the  world  crisis:  here  the  Office  is  working  with  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  the  Navy  Department. 

5.  Formulation   of   an   inter-American    air   policy:    in    this 
field  the  Office  is  working  with   the  State  Department,  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

6.  Cooperation  with  United  States  commercial  firms  active 
in  the  American  republics  to  the  end  that  activities  inimi- 
cal to  the  national  interest  of  this  government  and  of  the  hem- 
isphere shall  be  eliminated:  State  and  Commerce  Departments 
are  assisting  here. 

7.  Creation  of  an  agency  for  supplying  marketing  counsel 
to  merchants  interested  in  inter-American  trade:  this  service 
will  be  operated   under  the  auspices   of  the   Inter-American 
Development  Commission. 

8.  Merchandising  studies  of  Central  and  South  American 
markets:  to  be  executed  by  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  emergency  program,  "country" 
studies  are  being  prepared.  These  studies  go  into  com- 
plete detail  with  regard  to  the  commercial  and  financial 
problems  of  each  Latin  American  republic  so  that  the 
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emergency  program  may  be  effectively  integrated  with 
the  long  term  developmental  program  to  follow. 

Commercial  and  Financial:  Long  Term 

Two   AGENCIES   ARE   PARTICULARLY    INTERESTED   IN   THE   LONG 

term  developmental  program — the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Commission.  This 
latter  institution,  of  which  the  Coordinator  is  chairman, 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Committee,  established  at  the  Panama 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  held  in  1939.  Represent- 
ing all  twenty-one  republics,  it  consists  of  five  members 
drawn  from  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  United 
States.  Its  purposes  are: 

(a)  to  develop  new  products  of  a  non-competitive  character 
which  can  be  imported  by  the  United  States; 

(b)  to   stimulate   trade   between   the   American   republics 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  them  to  some  extent 
from  dependency  on  Europe  as  a  market. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Commission  is  now 
in  process  of  establishing  in  each  Latin  American  capital 
representative  councils  of  leading  business,  financial,  and 
technical  men.  These  councils  will  advise  the  Commission 
and  will  supervise  the  execution  of  developmental  projects. 

The  Commission  will  also  assist  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  its  long  term  loan  program.  This  assistance  will 
take  the  form  of  recommendations  for  the  financing  of 
projects  which  will  create  new  wealth  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  various  countries,  thereby  facilitating 
repayment  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

A  major  objective  of  the  long  range  program  of  the 
Office  is  to  lessen  the  dependency  of  Latin  America  upon 
Europe  as  a  market  for  raw  materials  and  a  source  of 
manufactured  articles.  This  action  is  important  as  a 
hemisphere  defense  measure.  Unless  such  a  program  is 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  an  Axis-controlled 
Europe  would  through  its  economic  hold  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica be  in  a  position  to  direct  a  major  attack  against  the 
American  democracies.  Cooperation  with  Great  Britain  in 
the  execution  of  this  program  is  being  maintained.  More- 
over, the  cooperation  of  private  capital  and  management 
from  both  North  and  Latin  America  is  being  encouraged 
in  every  way  possible. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  constant  attention  is  given  to 
the  necessity  of  appraising  and  integrating  particular 
policies  and  projects  so  as  to  take  account  of  the  interests 
of  labor,  agriculture,  capital,  and  industry. 


*     * 


THE  PRINCIPAL  AIM  OF  THE  OFFICE'S  PROGRAM  IN  THE  CUL- 
tural  and  communications  fields  is  to  develop  and 
strengthen  mutual  understanding,  appreciation,  and  sym- 
pathy. These,  in  the  final  analysis,  determine  the  depth  of 
friendship  between  peoples  and  the  attitudes  of  their 
governments  toward  one  another.  This  part  of  the  Office's 
program  is  based  upon  these  realistic  propositions: 

1.  That  no  amount  of  national  defense  effort  or  expendi- 
ture in  the  commercial  and  military  areas  can  be  fully  effective 
unless  there  is  a  parallel  program  directed  toward  fostering 
active  and  enduring  friendship  between  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  peoples  of  the  other  American  republics;  and 

2.  That  this  long  range  national  defense  asset  can  best  be 
created  and  maintained  by  a  program  which  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  concrete  media  and  channels  through  which  the 
daily  lives  of  all  peoples  are  conducted  and  expressed. 
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It  must  be  emphasized  that  effective  action  in  this  area 
of  inter-American  relations  requires  an  immediate  awak- 
ening throughout  this  country  of  what  is  at  stake  if  we 
fail  to  develop  closer  cultural  and  spiritual  ties,  as  well  as 
commercial,  between  ourselves  and  the  twenty  republics 
to  the  south  of  us.  In  this  area,  as  in  the  commercial  field, 
there  is  imperative  need  for  immediate  action  on  many 
fronts  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  a  long  range 
program. 

The  Office  has  taken  steps  to  counteract  the  work  of 
those  forces  from  abroad  which  are  actively  endeavoring 
in  every  phase  of  life  to  destroy  and  make  impossible  a 
sense  of  community  solidarity  between  this  country  and 
the  other  American  republics.  To  meet  this  threat,  as  it 
must  be  met  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  requires 
action.  The  cultural  and  communications  programs  of 
the  Office  are  concerned  primarily  with  getting  that  ac- 
tion. 

The  programs  involve  a  widespread  effort  to  integrate 
and  foster  existing  work,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  new 
enterprises  by  private  individuals  and  organizations  which 
will  draw  together  in  projects  of  mutual  interest  our 
people  and  the  peoples  of  the  other  American  republics. 

A  substantial  measure  of  initial  financial  aid  by  the 
Office  is  involved  in  many  cases.  Furthermore,  wherever 
a  competent  private  agency  is  not  presently  available  to 
do  the  job  in  particular  fields,  the  Office  will  arrange  for 
performance  either  through  the  initiation  of  suitable 
private  enterprise,  or  through  existing  public  agencies. 

Cultural  and  Communications:  Emergency 

THE    EMERGENCY    PROGRAM    CALLS,    IN    THE    FIRST    INSTANCE., 

for  an  analysis  of  totalitarian  propaganda,  the  techniques 
employed  in  disseminating  it,  and  its  effect  on  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas.  Without  such  basic  information, 
no  intelligent  program  to  counteract  untruths  and  mis- 
impressions  is  possible. 

With  this  data  in  hand,  the  Office  proceeds  to  the  im- 
mediate coordination  and  improvement  of  the  mechanics 
of  communication  in  the  hemisphere— radio,  movies, 
news,  and  travel.  Next,  the  program  calls  for  improve- 
ment in  the  substance  and  an  increase  in  volume  of  the 
subject  matter  used  in  the  motion  pictures,  radio,  and 
news  which  is  being  sent  to  Latin  America  as  well  as 
that  which  is  coming  up  from  Latin  America  to  this 
country. 

In  the  case  of  motion  pictures,  in  addition  to  making  up 
for  certain  deficiencies  in  facilities— especially  with  rela- 
tion to  newsreels— the  aim  is  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  acceptability  of  the  motion  pictures  for  dis- 
tribution in  those  countries.  Educational  and  non-com- 
mercial pictures  developing  themes  of  inter-American 
interest  and  significance  are  planned.  Projection  equip- 
ment for  diplomatic  missions  in  the  American  republics  is 
being  supplied. 

The  program  is  designed  to  stimulate  production  of 
more  Latin  American  material  in  newsreels  and  other 
types  of  films  for  the  audiences  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
to  promote  development  of  motion  pictures  here  which 
present  the  United  States  in  a  fashion  which  is  accurate 
and  of  interest  to  the  peoples  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics. 

With  regard  to  radio,  further  improvement  of  mechani- 
cal facilities  aimed  at  broader  coverage  for  broadcast  anc 
re-broadcast  material  is  a  prime  need  in  this  field.  Short- 
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wave  directional  as  well  as  long-wave  rebroadcasting  fa- 
cilities and  spot-placed  programs  of  local  interest  are 
planned.  Programs  utilizing  educational  material,  pre- 
senting basic  training  in  the  languages  of  the  Americas, 
and  featuring  topics,  personalities,  interests,  and  achieve- 
ments from  all  the  participating  countries  are  being  ar- 
ranged. 

As  for  news,  emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed  pri- 
marily on  improvement  of  facilities  and  availability  of 
American  press  services  so  as  to  neutralize  the  influence 
of  the  low  cost  or  free  press  services  supplied  by  the  to- 
talitarian agencies  of  propaganda.  Other  projects  involve 
improvement  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  newspress  and 
periodical  material,  particularly  pictures,  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican use.  United  States  periodicals  of  potential  value  to 
Latin  Americans  are  being  encouraged  to  prepare  edi- 
tions in  the  languages  of  our  southern  neighbors.  Special 
features  are  to  be  supplied  through  the  press  services  to 
Latin  American  newspapers;  likewise,  magazines  are  to 
receive  informational  material  concerning  the  United 
States.  Arrangements  are  also  under  way  to  improve  the 
acquaintance  of  readers  in  this  country  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica through  news  and  features  published  in  the  United 
States. 

Cultural  and  Communications:  Long  Term 

TOTALITARIAN  PROPAGANDA  is  ALREADY  ATTACKING  THIS  Gov- 
ernment's hemisphere-solidarity  policies  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  insincere  expedients  to  use  these  countries 
for  our  selfish  purposes  during  the  emergency.  To  com- 
bat such  plausible  untruths  and  to  establish  the  sincerity 
and  permanency  of  our  policies,  it  is  essential  that  our 
program  embrace  those  long  range  measures  which  will 
preserve  and  continue  to  foster  hemisphere  unity  after 
the  emergency  is  past.  The  fundamental  understanding 
underlying  such  unity  will  only  be  created  through  the 
encouragement  of  interchange  in  the  fields  of  education, 
arts,  the  sciences,  music,  sports,  and  the  like. 

The  Office,  with  this  objective  in  mind,  has  taken  the 
following  steps: 

Education:  Cooperation  with  the  leading  educators  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  Americas  in  the  development  of  textbook  and 
curricula  material  for  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  instruction  in  the  language,  history,  juris- 
prudence, art,  economic  and  social  backgrounds  of  the  various 
republics.  Additional  assistance  will  be  given  to  certain  uni- 


versities which  are  developing  special  departments  for  the 
study  of  the  American  republics.  The  Office  has  under  con- 
sideration steps  which  would  result  in  the  creation  of  a  special 
institute  in  Washington  for  post-graduate  instruction  to  those 
in  governmental,  cultural,  and  commercial  activities  who  will 
be  working  in  the  Latin  American  field. 
Exchange  Professorships:  To  create  a  wider  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  influential  thinkers  of  the  republics,  the 
Office  has  fostered  the  exchange  of  professors,  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  of  creative  workers  of  recognized  ability. 
Art  and  Music:  Projects  aiming  at  a  diffusion  of  a  wider  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts  of  the  Americas  between  the  peoples  or. 
the  two  continents  are  under  way  and  planned.  Exhibitions 
of  fine,  industrial,  and  graphic  arts;  interchanges  of  artists, 
concerts,  and  plays  are  being  promoted. 

Literature  and  Publications:  Steps  have  been  taken  and  arc 
contemplated  to  overcome  the  language  handicap  which  has 
kept  the  literature  of  the  peoples  of  the  republics  from  one 
another.  The  Office  is  fostering  the  translation  into  die  three 
basic  languages  of  the  best  classical  literature  of  the  republics 
and  of  important  contemporary  works.  It  is  also  encouraging 
the  translation  of  popular  publications,  promoting  inter-Amer- 
ican book  fairs  to  stimulate  bookcraft,  and  providing  for  per- 
sonal appearances  of  authors  and  publicists.  Finally,  inter- 
changes of  books,  magazines,  and  technical  and  scientific 
journals  are  being  arranged. 

Sports:  Creation  of  a  wider  participation  and  interest  in  the 
national  athletics  of  the  various  republics.  The  interchange 
of  teams  in  various  Pan  American  sports  is  being  promoted 
with  the  recognition  that  it  is  in  this  area  that  totalitarian 
powers  have  effectively  influenced  youth  at  home  and  abroad. 
Travel:  In  this  field  where  there  are  tremendous  possibilities 
for  development,  the  Office  has  projects  which  will  seek  to 
encourage  a  two-way  interchange  of  tourists.  In  addition  to 
promoting  greater  understanding,  these  projects  will  increase 
dollar  exchange  in  the  other  republics. 

IN    CONCLUSION,    THE   OFFICE    IS    PROCEEDING    ONLY    ON    THE 

principle  that  there  should  be  no  promotion  of  cultural 
unity  under  the  domination  of  any  one  of  the  republics. 
Each  of  the  American  nations  values  its  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, its  own  cultural  history.  Each  is  a  guardian  of 
great  historical  values,  which  come  from  the  same  great 
sources  and  which  it  seeks  to  preserve  and  expand.  These 
traditions,  proved  by  time,  are  in  danger  today.  But  in 
seeking  to  protect  them,  we  are  determined  to  respect 
the  differences,  the  individual  cultures,  which  cause  each 
of  the  republics  to  take  pride  in  the  strength  of  its  own 
independence. 
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The  Business  Future — Southward 


JUAN  T.  TRIPPE 

Hemisphere  trade  isn't  really  "foreign."  Every  business  man  in  the 
Americas,  North  and  South,  has  a  stake  in  New  World  standards  of 
living.  Here's  why — and  how: — by  the  President,  Pan  American  Airways 


THE    IMPACT    OF    STILL    ANOTHER    EUROPEAN    WAR    ON    OUR 

world  relationships  has  once  again  emphasized  the  real 
importance  of  closer  cultural  and  commercial  relationships 
among  the  sister  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Public  attention  in  the  United  States,  as  never  before,  is 
directed  toward  the  lands  around  and  south  of  the  Carib- 
bean, toward  innumerable  new  projects  being  formulated, 
immediate  and  long  range  industrial  planning,  and  in 
thoughtful  consideration  of  loose  ends  which  must  in- 
evitably be  brought  together  if  we  are  finally  to  enjoy 
mutually  profitable  and  lasting  inter-American  political 
and  economic  unity.  And  we  of  the  Americas  are  begin- 
ning to  know  one  another.  Travel  between  the  continents 
is  the  heaviest  in  history,  and  all  of  this  is  contributing  to 
a  new  and  realistic  relationship,  a  new  understanding 
which  must  inevitably  result  from  the  bonds  of  personal 
contact. 

The  outbreak  of  the  first  European  war  practically 
isolated  the  United  States  and  the  Americas  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Our  own  commerce  at  that  time  was  largely 
dependent  upon  foreign  maritime  services.  There  were 
only  four  ships  flying  the  American  flag  on  the  trade 
routes  to  South  America.  Our  communications  with  re- 
mote Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Chile  were  badly 
disrupted.  We  could  not  maintain  the  day-to-day  contact 
essential  to  intelligent  business  operations.  Naturally, 
transport  and  communication  by  air  did  not  exist. 

Business  Between  Neighbors 

THE    WIDE    EXTENT    OF    REPERCUSSIONS    CAUSED    BY    WAR    IN 

Europe  has  not  changed  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  its  effect  on  our  relations  with  Latin  America  has 
been  perceptibly  lessened.  The  shock  of  war  has  been 
cushioned,  this  time,  not  alone  by  its  own  forewarnings 
but  even  more  importantly  by  the  high  degree  of  Pan 
American  cooperation  which  has  become  a  demonstrated 
force  during  the  past  few  years.  This  conception  of  a 
;unity  of  effort  has  existed  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
but  it  had  remained  largely  an  ideal — a  concept  of  a  high 
and  noble  purpose,  but  unreal  in  its  practical  application 
— to  the  average  American  business  man. 

Before  the  last  war  in  Europe,  American  business  was 
largely  confined  to  our  own  domestic  field.  The  business 
man  had  little  time  or  inclination  to  lay  plans  for  devel- 
oping the  growing  trade  marts  of  South  America.  He  did 
not,  in  fact,  have  to  look  beyond  the  physical  boundaries 
of  his  own  country  to  find  the  outlets  for  his  products  of 
industry  and  commerce.  True,  there  were  exceptions.  For 
instance,  the  mills  and  factories  of  New  England  have 
.been  carrying  on  a  substantial  trade  with  Latin  America 
for  many  years.  Certain  of  our  manufacturers,  and  our 
service  institutions,  had  laid  foundations  for  important 
future  commerce  and  industry  in  the  countries  to  the 


south.  But  by  and  large  American  commerce  was  a  do- 
mestic commerce.  While  the  markets  of  the  Far  East  and 
Western  Europe  took  some  of  our  surpluses— in  grains, 
cotton,  heavy  machinery — the  great  continent  south  and 
east  of  Panama  represented  a  potential  market  in  which 
American  goods  and  the  people  who  produced  them  were 
hardly  known. 

THAT  PICTURE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS  is  NOT  REC- 
ognizable  in  the  field  today.  Inter-American  cooperation 
has  become  a  living  thing,  extending  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  business  relations.  The  governments  of  Latin 
America  as  well  as  our  own  became  vitally  concerned  with 
the  necessity  for  providing  closer  bonds,  economic  and  cul- 
tural, among  the  twenty-one  American  republics,  even 
before  the  end  of  the  first  World  War. 

By  the  time  hostilities  broke  out  once  again  in  Europe, 
this  concern  had  materialized  into  definite  lines  of  collec- 
tive American  action.  The  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  republics  at  Panama,  as  a  result 
of  hostilities  abroad,  contrasted  sharply  with  the  disor- 
ganization which  a  similar  crisis  had  brought  about  in 
this  hemisphere  twenty-five  years  earlier.  The  immediate 
issue  was  the  safeguarding  of  the  collective  neutrality 
of  the  American  nations,  in  which  each  country  had  a 
vital  stake.  But  the  Panama  Conference  went  still  fur- 
ther. It  recognized  the  immediate  necessity  for  fuller 
cooperation  in  economic  spheres.  An  Inter-American  Fi- 
nancial and  Economic  Committee  was  formed  to  study 
what  effect  hostilities  abroad  would  have  on  the  New 
World. 

THROUGH  THE  WIDE  AND  RAPID  DISSEMINATION  OF  NEWS  IN 
these  modern  days,  the  individual  citizen  has  become 
quickly  informed  of  these  official  steps  to  unite  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  twenty-one  different  countries.  This 
interest  has  been  manifest  in  the  production  of  dozens  of 
books  which  have  appeared  to-  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a 
public  awakened  to  a  sense  of  this  New  World  which 
circumstances  have  only  now  opened  for  their  study.  In 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  the  individual  has  found 
that  much  progress  has  been  made. 

He  has  found  that  we  are  beginning  to  look  ahead.  We 
have  begun  to  integrate  and  to  readjust  machinery  that 
has  been  set  up  by  the  American  countries  through  a 
series  of  international  conferences  extending  back  through 
more  than  fifteen  years.  The  trade  agreements  plan  was 
modified  to  suit  new  hemisphere  conditions.  Financial 
needs  of  the  various  political  units  were  studied  in  the 
light  of  these  changes.  Surveys  of  communications  were 
made  and  the  broken  ends  which  war  had  severed  were 
united  to  form  stronger  links  than  any  hitherto  known. 
Methods  were  adopted  to  finance  the  exportation  of  capi- 
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tal  goods  and  to  facilitate  the  development  and  the  im- 
portation of  new  products  from  Latin  America  which 
were  not  available  in  the  United  States  and  for  which 
this  country  had  been  dependent  on  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Export-Import  Bank  was  established  to  help 
in  these  and  similar  activities.  Now  the  Administration  is 
actively  promoting  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  Inter-American  Bank, 
with  the  participation  of  the 
various  Pan  American  republics 
as  co-stockholders,  to  integrate 
the  movement  of  industrial  cap- 
ital and  the  discount  of  hemi- 
sphere credit. 

What  were  the  objects  of  these 
important  efforts?  The  govern- 
ments of  the  American  republics 
and  the  business  men  of  both 
continents  had  finally  begun  to 
plan  toward  the  future.  We  were 
seeking  methods  whereby  we 
could  be  of  assistance  to  each 
other  in  the  solution  of  our  com- 
mon problems  and  in  the  reali- 
zation of  our  joint  hope  for 
prosperity  and  prolonged  peace. 
Our  commercial  intercourse 
with  Latin  America  had  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  our  national 
economy.  Banking  transactions 
incident  to  the  movement  of 
goods  from  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America  mounted  to  an 
$800,000,000  peak  only  last  year, 
and  are  certain  to  increase  still 
further  in  the  current  year.  Our 
current  investments  in  Latin 
America  already  exceed  $3,000,- 
000,000.  All  of  this  indicates  that 
Latin  American  business  has  be- 
come "big  business."  But  the  two 
continents  must  continue  as  a 
going  concern — an  active  inter- 
American  association  —  if  we 
hope  to  maintain  our  form  of 
life  and  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can way. 


To  serve  these  ends,  we  are  beginning  to  develop  our 
business  relationships  along  new  and  flexible  lines — a  les- 
son we  tardily  learned  from  our  European  competitors. 
We  are  extending  credits.  Many  of  our  large  firms  main- 
tain factory  branches  in  strategic  trade  areas  in  Latin 
America.  Generally  over  the  continent  our  business  houses 
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have  established  direct  representatives  and  installed  trained 
personnel.  We  are  beginning  to  adapt  our  business  needs 
to  the  requirements  of  the  territory.  We  are  no  longer 
conducting  our  commerce  with  Latin  America  on  a 
"mail-order"  basis. 

A  Market  Almost  as  Accessible  as  Kansas 

FOR   THIS    IMPORTANT   WORK,   WE   HAVE   NEW  AND   IMPROVED 

tools.  We  have  developed  greatly  improved  communica- 
tions and  means  of  transport.  We  can  talk  on  the  tele- 
phone to  distant  Santiago  de  Chile  or  Buenos  Aires  as 
easily  as  we  can  call  Los  Angeles  or  Seattle  from  New 
York  City.  Our  steamships  serving  both  coasts  of  South 
America  are  among  the  finest  on  the  seas.  Our  business 
men  can  travel  by  air  to  any  of  the  great  capitals  of  South 
America  in  little  more  than  a  weekend.  Over  routes 
made  possible  by  governmental  aid  to  speed  the  U.  S.  air 
mails,  all  of  South  America  has  been  brought  as  close  to 
our  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  transport  time  by  air,  as  our  own 
Pacific  coast  is  to  New  England  and  the  East  by  our 
speediest  transcontinental  railways. 
Thus  our  old  concept  of  time  and  distance  in  relation 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  LATIN 

AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  (1938) 


to  South  America  has  vanished.  Air  transportation  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  Amer- 
icas. 

In  this  field,  too,  Europe  had  established  itself  long  be- 
fore America  was  able  to  extend  its  own  airlines  south. 
But  ten  years  ago  a  farseeing-Congress  enacted  the  For- 
eign Air  Mail  Act,  authorizing  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  let  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  United 
States  mails  by  air  to  foreign  countries.  With  this  aid, 
private  enterprise  joined  in  a  community  company  to 
establish  for  the  United  States  a  "Merchant  Marine  of 
die  Air"  to  provide  these  modern  links  of  high  speed 
communication  and  transport  in  the  international  field,  to 
provide  this  essential  aid  to  modern  commerce,  to  enhance 
the  prestige  of  our  nation,  on  the  rapidly  developing  air- 
ways of  the  world. 

While  this  government  aid  provided  the  initial  means 
of  establishing  foundation  lines,  its  restrictions  handi- 
capped necessary  expansion  and  development  of  these  air- 
ways, and  it  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  that  America's  community  company 
in  the  international  air  transport  field  was  able  for  the 
first  time  to  plan  ahead. 
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tion  to  permit  their  sound  development, 
steps  were  immediately  launched  to  de- 
velop on  these  international  Pan  Amer- 
ican routes  a  service  adequate  to  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  our  commerce,  our 
postal  service,  and  the  national  defense. 

By  midsummer  it  is  hoped  to  have 
daily  service  operating  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  principal  Latin 
American  capitals,  while  scheduled 
time  will  have  been  reduced  to  three 
days  between  New  York  City  and 
Buenos  Aires,  the  most  distant  capital 
in  the  hemisphere.  With  faster  sched- 
ules, with  greater  frequencies  of  service 
available,  America's  flying  Clipper 
Ships  will  provide  facilities  not  only 
for  greatly  increased  commercial  travel 
but  for  thousands  of  pleasure  travelers 
as  well.  Today,  the  twenty  nations  to 
the  south  are,  truly,  neighbors. 

The  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  ten  years  in  American 
communication  and  transport  between 
the  Americas  has  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  our  business  as  well  as  upon  our 
political  and  cultural  relationships. 
Business  transacted  over  great  distances 
— much  of  it  in  markets  7,000  miles 
away — is  no  longer  "foreign"  in  terms 
either  of  time  or  distance.  With  the 
countries  of  Central  America  and  those 
around  the  Caribbean  Sea  being  scarce- 
ly a  dav  away,  with  all  of  South  Amer- 
ica within  three  days  travel,  a  greatly 
simpl'fied  system  of  merchandising 
products  is  open  to  the  American  man- 
ufacturer. 
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the  development  of  this 
field  is  made  accessible, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the 
executive,  where  hereto- 
fore his  time  could  not 
be  spared  for  the 
months  necessary  to 
make  a  firsthand  survey 
of  South  America's  po- 
tentialities. This  contact 
by  executives,  by  those 
upon  whose  vision  and 
by  whose  authority  our 
commerce  must  de- 
velop, is  already  effect- 
ing great  changes  in  our 
concept  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican business.  It  has  re- 
moved the  necessity  for 
estimating  conditions  by 
the  substitution  of  ac- 
tual firsthand  knowl- 
edge secured  on  the 
ground.  It  has  inevit- 
ably eliminated  much  of  the  uneconomic  and  poorly  in- 
formed effort  which  many  types  of  American  business 
have  heretofore  employed  in  Latin  America  to  their  own 
financial  loss  and  to  the  impairment  of  this  nation's 
prestige  among  the  sister  republics  to  the  south. 

Again,  the  awakening  of  this  new  interest  and  the  em- 
ployment of  these  new  tools  are  making  it  possible  for 
North  America  to  assume,  in  respect  to  the  southern  con- 
tinent, a  role  similar  to  that  which  Europe  played  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  frontier  west. 
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Common  Stocks  in  Common  Ventures 

IN  SOUTH  AMERICA,  AS  NOWHERE  ELSE  ON  THE  GLOBE,  THERE 
are  tremendous  natural  resources  awaiting  development 
— resources  to  exchange  for  the  products  and  services  of 
modern  industry.  We  have  the  liquid  resources,  the  ex- 
perience in  management,  and  the  genius  for  combining 
men  and  machines  for  mass  production  on  a  scale  which 
no  other  nation  has  equalled.  The  combination  of  these 
two  patterns  can  effect  an  economic  solidarity,  can  raise 
our  own  standard  of  living  and  that  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  to  the  south  to  a  higher  plane  than  the  world 
has  ever  achieved  before. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  development  might  well  come 
through  joint  participation  of  North  and  South  American 
citizens.  Could  not  enterprises  be  established  in  which  the 
risks  and  the  profits  could  be  shared,  to  which  both  parties 
would  contribute  capital  and  in  which  one  would  offer 
natural  resources  while  the  other  would  contribute  tech- 
nical and  engineering  skill,  experience,  and  management  ? 

In  other  words,  can  we  not  possibly  do  more  and  create 
a  more  lasting  basis  of  fruitful  relationship  by  entering 
into  partnership  with  our  neighbors  than  by  the  mere 
lending  of  money  or  selling  of  goods?  Isn't  the  present 
world  situation  creating  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  South  America?  Can- 
not the  American  business  man  lead  this  advance? 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  would  not  the  develop- 
ment of  such  enterprises  tend  to  repatriate,  to  bring  back 


into  Latin  America,  large  sums  of  money  now  invested 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States? 

If  the  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  have  just  raised 
are  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  aim  of  business  under  ex- 
isting difficult  circumstances  becomes,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  clearly  defined.  But  even  so,  the  creation  of  great 
jointly  owned  enterprises  with  Latin  America  are  not 
to  be  established  easily. 

In  this  country  we  all  know  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  us  to  have  expanded  our  business  and  in- 
dustrial structure  had  we  not  had  adequate  corporation 
legislation,  the  perpetual  corporate  franchise,  the  provi- 
sion for  many  different  kinds  of  securities — such  as  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks,  convertible  debenture  and 
mortgage  bonds,  and  all  intermediate  combinations.  These 
have  permitted  investors  in  the  United  States  to  own 
common  stock  equity  or,  if  they  chose,  to  limit  their  re- 
turn and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  their  risk.  These  ad- 
vantages are  not  as  yet  available  to  the  investor  in  Latin 
American  enterprises.  • 

For  the  most  part,  Latin  American  capital  prefers  a 
fixed  return  and  a  limited  risk.  To  encourage  this  capital 
to  join  with  us  as  a  creditor  nation  in  the  development  of 
their  great  national  resources,  could  our  sister  republics  to 
the  south  do  anything  more  constructive  than  modernize 
their  corporate  laws?  If  they  did  so,  would  not  these  na- 
tions join  us  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  their  own  natural 
development  ? 

PERHAPS  OUR  ROLE  CAN  BE  SOMETHING  LIKE  THAT  OF  BRITAIN, 
whose  capital,  joined  with  our  own,  did  so  much  during 
the  nineteenth  century  to  open  up  our  country.  But  we 
must  end  indiscriminate  loans  and  avoid  the  errors  of  the 
1929  era.  We  all  have  a  stake  in  the  present  situation, 
governments  and  business  men  alike.  Together  we  can 
with  energy,  understanding,  and  foresight  create  in  the 
great  field  of  opportunity  before  us  a  commercial  relation- 
ship with  Latin  America  so  sound,  so  logical,  and  so  se- 
cure that  neither  the  hazards  of  temporary  depressions 
nor  the  waves  of  external  competition  can  destroy  it. 
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Shuttle  of  the  Scholars 


STEPHEN   DUGGAN 


Students,  scientists — weavers  of  civilization — are  now  interchanged  on  a 
truly  hemispheric  scale.  This  cultural  movement  must,  and  can,  be 
increased: — by  the  Director,  Institute  of  International  Education 


ONCE  THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS  WAS  SIGNED  IN  1783,  GRANTING 
independence  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  relations  with  the  Mother 
country  became  practically  as  intimate  as  they  had  been 
before  the  Revolution.  Though  we  had  gained  political 
liberation,  spiritually  we  remained  a  British  colony  for 
almost  another  century. 

The  experience  of  the  Latin  American  countries  was 
entirely  different.  They  secured  their  independence  after 
the  close  of  the  French  Revolutionary  struggle.  They  had 
been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  philosophy  behind  that 
movement.  After  almost  three  centuries  of  absolute  sub- 
jection to  Spain  they  were  greatly  inspired  by  the  watch- 
words of  the  Revolution:  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 
At  the  close  of  their  wars  of  liberation,  they  practically 
turned  their  back  upon  their  Mother  countries;  and  the 
well  from  which  thereafter  they  drew  spiritual  inspiration 
was  France.  It  was  French  political  ideas,  French  philos- 
ophy, French  literature,  French  art,  which  formed  the 
chief  foreign  influence  in  the  development  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples.  When  they  went  abroad  to  visit,  it 
was  to  France.  They  sent  their  youth  to  French  univer- 
sities to  be  educated.  They  modeled  their  own  educational 
system  upon  the  French  system.  French  professors  were 
to  be  found  in  all  their  important  universities,  lecturing 
upon  different  aspects  of  French  culture.  The  upper 
classes  all  spoke  French  and  read  French  books.  It  can  be 
readily  understood  what  a  profound  impression  these 
activities  would  have  upon  the  attitude  towards  life  of 
the  Latin  American  peoples.  And  that  influence  remained 
the  dominant  foreign  influence  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  down  to  the  World  War. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  little  inter- 
course between  the  United.  States  and  Latin  America. 
They  were  not  only  not  interested  in  each  other,  they  were 
unsympathetic  toward  each  other.  Moreover,  throughout 
history  the  movement  of  peoples  has  been  east-west  and 
not  north-south.  Anglo-Americans  and  Latin  Americans 
both  visited  the  cradle  of  their  own  civilization,  Europe. 
But  they  did  not  interchange  visits  in  the  Western  World 
and  therefore  remained  ignorant  of  each  other.  The  most 
fantastic  ideas  held  sway.  For  the  most  part  our  fore- 
fathers considered  Latin  Americans  as  distinctly  inferior 
to  themselves.  The  Latin  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  their  neighbors  to  the  North  somewhat  as  the 
Athenians  regarded  the  Macedonians,  as  a  crude,  vigor- 
ous, efficient  people,  no  doubt,  but  without  culture.  They 
considered  our  civilization  materialistic,  mechanized,  and 
devoid  of  spiritual  elements. 

The  whole  situation  was  transformed  by  the  World 
War,  in  which  North  American  participation  was  a  re- 
markable achievement.  When  it  was  over  the  nations  of 
the  world  wanted  to  know  more  of  the  great  power 
which  had  suddenly  emerged.  Student  migration  was 


completely  reversed.  The  United  States  had  been  sending 
its  students  by  the  hundreds  to  study  in  European  uni- 
versities, especially  German,  whereas  European  nations 
had  sent  practically  none  to  study  in  our  universities.  But 
by  the  year  when  Hitler  came  into  power,  1933,  there 
were  almost  10,000  foreign  students  in  our  universities, 
twice  as  many  as  we  sent  to  all  the  combined  universities 
of  Europe.  And  of  this  large  number  more  than  1,000 
were  Latin  Americans.  During  the  World  War  their 
spiritual  nourishment  from  France  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished. No  French  professors  were  sent  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican universities,  few  French  books  could  be  imported. 
Latin  American  students  flocked  instead  to  our  own  in- 
stitutions and  usually  returned  with  transformed  ideas 
concerning  our  civilization. 

Beginnings  of  Inter-American  Study 

WHAT  DID  THE  STUDENTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA  COME  HERE 
to  study?  Not  literature.  They  considered  their  own  as 
good;  and  the  same  was  true  of  philosophy.  Not  art,  nor 
music.  Most  of  them  regarded  their  own  as  equal  if  not 
superior.  They  came  to  learn  what  had  made  us  the  most 
powerful,  influential,  and  wealthy  nation  in  the  world. 
They  decided  it  was  our  science,  especially  applied  science, 
including  technical  subjects,  and  subjects  which  had  ab- 
sorbed the  methods  of  science.  They  came  to  study  medi- 
cine and  public  health,  biology  and  its  allied  branches, 
agriculture,  the  various  divisions  of  engineering,  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  schools,  library  economy, 
journalism,  the  economic  and  social  sciences.  They  re- 
garded these  subjects  as  the  materials  from  which  the 
United  States  had  developed  a  civilization  unique  in 
many  ways.  While  studying  them,  they  absorbed  indi- 
rectly a  knowledge  of  the  fine  spiritual  elements  in  the 
process.  This  northward  migration  of  Latin  American 
students  was  at  first  to  a  great  extent  haphazard  and  ill 
regulated  and  therefore  not  always  with  the  best  results. 
But  the  great  majority  took  south  with  them  an  admira- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its  way  of  life. 

No  so  with  the  older  generation  in  their  own  countries. 
Our  philosophy  of  life  is  that  of  pragmatism.  We  ask  of 
an  idea,  does  it  work?  The  Latin  American  philosophy 
of  life  is  traditionalism.  They  ask  of  an  idea,  does  it  con- 
form to  their  way  of  thinking?  If  not,  why  change  our 
way  ?  But  the  law  of  life  is  change  and  the  future  will  be 
determined  by  the  younger,  not  the  older  generation. 
Some  of  the  1,200  young  Latin  Americans  studying  in  our 
universities  this  year  feel  resentful  when  they  cannot  be- 
gin at  once  their  studies  in  medicine  or  engineering  here 
because  of  ignorance  of  laboratory  methods  due  to  the 
absence  of  laboratories  in  many  of  the  Latin  American 
universities.  Others  are  equally  resentful  in  finding  them- 
selves handicapped  in  studying  the  social  sciences  here 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
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Courtesy  Grace  Lint 
To  summer  school  in  January.  Eighty-one  South  American  student]  and  teachers,  bound  for  North  Carolina,  arrive  in  New  York 


because  the  Latin  American  universities  often  have  only 
poorly  equipped  and  administered  libraries  in  which  re- 
search in  the  modern  sense  scarcely  exists. 

The  change  in  view  has  been  hastened  by  the  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  American  banks,  mining  and  indus- 
trial corporations  in  Latin  American  countries  to  select 
young  Latin  Americans  who  show  ability  to  be  sent  to 
the  home  establishments  in  the  United  States  to  learn 
American  ways  of  doing  things  so  that  they  may  return 
more  efficient  workers  in  their  Latin  American  branches. 
These  young  men  absorb  ideas  of  punctuality  and  re- 
sponsibility and  stick-to-itiveness  which  are  not  the  usual 
results  of  education  in  Latin  American  universities. 

The  Latin  American  university  is  a  place  of  intellectual 
discipline  and  political  agitation.  It  is  nearly  always  situ- 
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Julien  Bryan 

Four    graduate    students    from    the    U.    S.    A.,    with    a    Chilean 
faculty      member      (center)      of     the      University      in      Santiago 
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ated  in  a  city.  There  are  no  dormitories,  no  campus,  no 
shady  walks,  no  eating  commons.  The  students  live  at 
home  or  in  boarding  houses.  There  is  no  gymnasium, 
athletic  field,  or  tennis  court  because  athletics  play  no 
part  in  university  life.  Nor  is  there  any  chapel,  for  re- 
ligion is  excluded  from  the  curriculum  and  few  teachers 
or  students  profess  any  religious  beliefs.  But  there  is  al- 
ways a  central  hall  for  intellectual  gatherings  and  student 
agitation.  There  is  no  social  center,  for  there  is  not  much 
social  intercourse.  There  is  little  devotion  to  Alma  Mater. 
Generous  gifts  from  alumni  are  almost  unknown.  This 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  university  is 
almost  always  a  state  institution  in  whose  administration 
politics  play  a  large  part. 

The  place  of  extra-curricular  activities  is  taken  by  poli- 
tics, in  which  the  Latin  American  student  is  deeply  in- 
terested. The  student  body  is  generally  radical  and  very 
influential.  Governments  and  politicians  give  ear  to  what 
students  and  universities  demand  and  often  accede  to 
their  demands.  Otherwise  the  students  go  on  strike;  some- 
times for  a  good  objective,  sometimes  for  a  dubious  one. 
Many  revolutions  are  started  in  the  universities.  If  the 
government  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the  students,  it 
may  shut  up  the  university,  sometimes  for  a  whole  year. 
The  University  of  Havana  was  closed  for  almost  three 
years  during  the  Machado  regime. 

Latin  American  students  are  well  versed  not  only  in 
domestic  politics  but  in  international  affairs.  For  several 
decades  before  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  was  inaugurated 
they  were  the  most  bitter  critics  of  the  United  States.  The 
imperialistic  activities  of  the  United  States  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  its  insistence  upon  a  unilateral  interpretation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  clashed  with  the  students'  zealous 
devotion  to  national  independence  and  patriotism.  The 
danger  to  national  independence  inherent  in  the  present 
European  peril  and  the  more  (Continued  on  page  190) 
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A  Goose  on  the  Ramparts 


LEWIS  HANKE 

A  plain  spoken  scholar  likens  himself  to  the  geese  warning  ancient  Rome, 
and  examines  some  of  the  obstacles  to  Pan  American  unity: — by  the 
Director,  Hispanic  Foundation,  Library  of  Congress 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  THERE  APPEARED  A  BOOK  BY  THE  CHIL- 
can  writer  Tancredo  Pinochet,  entitled  "The  Gulf  of 
Misunderstanding,  or  North  and  South  America  as  Seen 
by  Each  Other."  This  volume  purported  to  be  a  series 
of  letters  from  a  wealthy  Chilean  gentleman  to  his  wife, 
written  during  the  first  World  War  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago.  In  these  he 
criticized  the  United  States  freely,  treating  of  our  "al- 
leged" democracy  and  idealism,  our  imperialism,  Negro 
problem,  woman's  suffrage,  marriage  and  divorce,  re- 
ligion, prohibition,  education,  character  and  habits,  and 
Pan  Americanism.  Added  to  each  letter  or  chapter  of 
this  blistering  indictment  was  a  rebuttal  composed  by  an 
American  woman  acting  as  government  censor,  who 
forwarded  the  Chilean's  original  letters  together  with  her 
own  apologetic  gloss  and  criticisms  of  certain  aspects  of 
life  in  Latin  America.  The  final  chapter  was  a  great  re- 
conciliation scene.  The  wife  has  sent  back  to  her  husband 
the  censor's  letters  and  they,  together  with  his  increased 
knowledge  of  our  North  American  life,  had  made  him 
"a  convert  and  also  a  repentant  sinner," — as  he  confessed 
to  the  censor,  when  they  met  at  last  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Chile.  Though  in  some  respects  out 
of  date  now,  Pinochet's  intelligently  and  sensitively  writ- 
ten series  of  letters  might  well  be  read  today  by  everyone 
who  believes  that  before  a  gulf  may  be  bridged  it  must 
be  examined  honestly.  For  a  gulf  exists  also  today,  and  it 
is  often  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  dubious  inter-American 
pronouncements  floating  over  our  national  scene.  "This 
continent  may  have  to  live  within  itself  for  a  long  time," 

Five  Yankees  who  suddenly  wish  they'd  studied  Portuguese 


asserts  one  of  our  national  leaders,  and  there  are  not 
lacking  those  who  say  that  now  we  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere must  learn  to  live  alone  and  like  it,  economically, 
politically,  and  spiritually  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Whether  this  be  a  true  prophecy,  or  merely  an- 
other example  of  the  continental  chauvinism  now  ram- 
pant in  some  circles,  is  almost  beside  the  point;  what  is 
disquieting  is  that  in  so  much  of  our  wishful  and  hopeful 
thinking  today  we  seem  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of 
any  gulf  at  all  between  the  Americas. 

I  believe  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  mutual 
understanding  must  be  acknowledged  and  examined  be- 
fore they  can  be  removed,  and  that  this  is  a  useful  ap- 
proach if  only  to  counterbalance  over-rosy  simplifications. 
In  somewhat  the  spirit  then  of  those  sacred  Roman  geese 
who  warned  their  masters  of  an  unsuspected  danger — in 
their  case  an  approaching  enemy;  in  the  present  case, 
complacency  and  unawareness  of  the  complexity  of  the 
situation — the  following  observations  on  the  problems  of 
inter-American  understanding  are  offered  for  inspection. 
Clearly  it  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  do  more  than  reveal  some  of  the  main  contours 
of  the  gulf,  as  I  see  it. 

The  Jim  Crow  Problem 

IT  IS  OFTEN  ASSUMED  THAT  MERE  PHYSICAL  PROPINQUITY  WILL 

go  far  toward  solving  the  problem.  That,  for  example,  if 
present  travel  barriers  were  lowered  so  that  it  didn't  cost 
so  much  in  time  and  money  for  us  to  exchange  visits  and 
if  only  a  part  of  our  vast  traveling  public  could  be  in- 
duced to  visit  Latin  America  and  spend  there 
the  money  formerly  left  in  European  pockets, 
not  only  would  many  of  our  neighbors  have 
their  exchange  difficulties  lessened  or  removed, 
but  we  and  they  would  like  and  understand 
one  another  at  once.  Another  remedy  widely 
proposed  is  the  learning  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese so  that  Americans  may  talk  together 
when  they  meet,  whether  in  Bogota,  Sao 
r  jy  Paulo  or  New  York  City. 
US  If  we  are  lulled  into  easy  certainty  that  this 

.:  is  enough,  however,  we  will  be  emulating  the 
well  known  ostrich  who,  his  head  carefully 
buried  in  the  desert,  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  sand  storm  blowing  about  his  posterior. 
For,  as  Duncan  Aikman  points  out  in  one  of 
the  few  journalistic  books  on  Latin  America 
worth  reading,  "any  rational  survey  of  the 
hemisphere  problem  is,  in  fact,  and  inevitably, 
largely  a  survey  of  obstacles." 

One  of  the  obstacles  usually  unemphasized 
in  Pan  American  gatherings  is  our  Jim  Crow 
practice  and  our  Jim  (Continued  on  page  203) 
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Demonstrations  such  as  this  anti-Nazi,  pro-democracy  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  are  friendly  to  the  U.S.A. 

Latin  America  Trusts  Us  Now 


Julicn   Brya» 


SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN 

Recent  observations  of  the  change  in  attitude  toward  the  U.  S.  A. — 
from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn: — by  a  specialist  in  Latin  American  affairs; 
Professor  of  International  Relations,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


LATIN  AMERICA'S  NEW  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
is  usually  attributed  to  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  and  our 
ceasing  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors.  This 
is  correct,  but  only  partly  so.  Our  new  social  attitude  to- 
ward our  own  needy  people  at  home  has  equally  im- 
pressed the  Latin  Americans.  When  they  saw  that  we 
were  really  moving  toward  social  justice  at  home,  they  be- 
gan to  take  seriously  our  assertions  of  justice  toward  our 
neighbors.  The  fact  that  the  New  Deal,  like  our  own  re- 
form movements,  is  full  of  weaknesses  does  not  weaken 
the  current  feeling  that  we  are  all  fellow  workers  in  build- 

mg  tnc  New  World. 
The   latest   of  my   many 
crossings  and  recrossing  of 
the    equator,    just    a    few 
months  ago,  has  convinced 
me  more  than  ever  that 
the    Americas    have    a 
common     denominator. 
It     is     social     justice. 
Uniting  solidly  on  this, 


the  continents  are  impregnable.  For  the  moment,  unfortu- 
nately, the  United  States  must  lend  aid  in  arming  our 
neighbors  to  meet  the  threat  of  totalitarians.  But  it  is  more 
important  in  the  long  run  for  us  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
solving  their  social  problems.  Even  now,  as  part  of  hemi- 
sphere defense,  this  country  might  well  appoint  a  Coordi- 
nator for  Social  Training  to  guide  and  further  develop  the 
Inter-American  exchange  of  social  workers.  In  insistence 
on  the  value  of  every  individual  the  people  of  the  Americas, 
South  and  North,  will  find  the  real  American  way.  [See 
"Mexico  in  Transition,"  by  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  Survey 
Graphic,  February  1941.] 

Labor  Day  in  Buenos  Aires 

MY    ARRIVAL    IN    BUENOS 
Aires   last    August    coin- 
cided   with    one    of    the 
half  dozen  great  politi- 
cal crises  of  Argentina 
since    the    May    Day 


Placards  tell  a  story:  left,  a  newsdealer  displays  a 
nationalist  ad  for  the  Nazi  paper,  La  Clarinada,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  with  a  drawing  of  Uncle  Sam 
"dreaming  dreams  that  are  only  dreams."  Right, 
an  anti-Nazi  poster  denouncing  fascist  penetration 
in  the  Argentine,  also  displayed  in  Buenos  Aires 
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revolution  of  1810.  An  event  which  confirms  the  new  at- 
itude  toward  us  was  a  great  labor  rally,  at  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great  mass  of 
Argentinean  workers  demanded  unity  with  the  United 
States  of  the  North.  During  the  first  World  War,  I  had 
witnessed  the  tremendous  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Aires  against  the  United  States  and  the  proposed 
visit  of  its  battle  cruisers;  I  had  observed  the  organization 
of  a  Latin  American  Union  to  oppose  Yankee  imperial- 
ism, and  heard  marching  masses  of  students  and  workers 
protesting  against  the  intervention  in  Nicaragua.  The 
labor  meeting  of  1940  was  therefore  filled  with  hope. 

TEN  THOUSAND  WORKMEN  ASSEMBLED  AT  A  FATEFUL  HOUR  TO 

protest  against  the  Nazi  threat  to  the  democracy  and  in- 
dependence of  their  nation.  In  the  meantime,  the  Affaire 
Palomar,  as  great  a  scandal  as  the  United  States  "Tea  Pot 
Dome,"  had  been  unearthed.  The  ailing  President,  hav- 
ing resented  the  Argentine  Senate's  seeming  indication  of 
his  complicity  in  official  negligence,  had  that  very  day 
resigned.  Fascist-Nazi-reactionary  elements  were  uniting 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  to  discredit  democracy. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  twenty-one  flags  of  the 
American  nations  formed  the  background  for  the  official 
representatives  of  these  nations  present.  The  banners  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  local  labor  unions 
were  displayed  in  various  parts  of  the  hall.  The  program 
proceeded  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  always  under  con- 
trol. An  extraordinary  loud  speaker  system  carried  the 
voice  of  the  orators  to  every  corner.  The  condemnation 
of  brutal  aggressions  of  the  totalitarian  states  and  the 
pledge  to  stand  by  the  democracy — small  though  it  be, 
as  some  said — of  the  American  continent,  was  the  theme 
of  every  speaker.  Most  notable  of  all,  for  one  accustomed 
to  hear  Latin  Americans  sneer  at  "Pan  Americanism," 
were  the  numerous  complimentary  references  to  the  re- 
cent Inter-American  Conference  at  Havana.  Between  the 
speeches,  well  directed  cheering  sections  took  up  the  cry: 
"We  want  Ortiz!  Down  with  the  Fascists!"  Thus  was 
expressed  the  belief  of  the  common  man  that  President 
Ortiz  must  remain  at  the  head  of  the  nation  to  avoid 
chaos  and  the  seizing  of  power  by  reactionary  friends  of 
the  Nazis. 

Next  came  a  poet,  beloved  of  the  workers,  who  electri- 
fied the  crowd  with  his  verses.  (How  typically  Latin — a 
poet  walking  off  with  the  honors  at  a  labor  rally!)  Finally 
resolutions  were  approved,  indicting  the  Nazis  and  their 
propaganda,  promising  unity  with  all  America  to  fight 
for  democracy,  and  notifying  all  local  unions  that  any 
Nazi  tendencies  would  mean  the  expulsion  of  the  local 
from  the  General  Confederation.  After  the  meeting,  thou- 
sands took  up  the  march  to  the  home  of  the  President 
with  the  cry:  "Ortiz,  Ortiz,  Ortiz — Down  with  the 
Nazis!" 

The  homes  of  many  of  these  demonstrators  are  down 
in  La  Boca  (the  mouth),  the  Bowery  and  the  East  Side 
waterfront  combined  of  Buenos  Aires.  Here  live  and  work 
the  stevedores,  the  sailors,  the  fishermen,  and  here  also 
have  been  concentrated  many  of  the  lowest  dives  of  the 
city.  But  La  Boca  is  feeling  the  fine  new  spirit  of  some  of 
its  native  sons.  On  a  bright,  crisp,  Sunday  morning  a  group 
of  us  North  Americans  were  invited  to  inspect  the  con- 
tribution of  a  poor  orphan  boy  to  the  transformation  of 
his  community.  As  a  "wharf  rat"  he  began  sketching  with 


charcoal  on  the  sides  of  goods  boxes.  Today  he  is  one  of 
the  great  artists  of  South  America.  His  murals  adorn 
many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Buenos  Aires  and,  trans- 
ferred to  brilliantly  colored  tile,  delight  travelers  waiting 
for  trains  in  the  elegant  subway  stations  of  the  city.  But 
Quinquela  Martin  still  lives  with  his  people  in  La  Boca. 
Before  we  arrived  at  his  studio  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
large  six-story  building  which  he  has  given  to  his  people 
for  study  and  recreation,  we  were  escorted  by  his  admiring 
disciples  through  numerous  class  and  play  rooms.  All  of 
these  were  adorned  by  striking  murals  ennobling  the  ac- 
tivities which  furnish  a  living  to  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Boca.  The  building  was  alive  with  young  people,  poor, 
clean,  happy,  proud  of  the  throbbing  life  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

The  "maestro"  in  his  studio  on  the  top  floor  looks  out 
on  the  boats,  the  nets,  the  goods  boxes,  and  the  people 
that  have  been  his  life  companions.  As  he  talked  you 
could  feel  the  soul  of  the  artist  going  out  to  his  neighbors. 
He  loves  the  United  States,  where  his  exhibits  have  been 
warmly  received. 

The  houses  of  prostitution  in  La  Boca,  known  the 
world  over  because  of  the  League  of  Nations'  expose  of 
the  white  slave  traffic  centering  in  Buenos  Aires,  are  no 
more  in  evidence.  In  the  story  of  the  attack  on  this  traffic 
is  another  demonstration  of  social  awakening.  When  the 
Jewish  colony  of  Buenos  Aires  became  aware  that  several 
of  their  group  were  implicated,  the  guilty  ones  were 
ostracized.  Their  own  people  forced  them  out. 

The  Jewish  Colony  in  Argentina  numbers  about  250,- 
000,  twelfth  largest  in  the  world.  Its  charities  are  a  model 
of  education,  and  have  often  inspired  other  social  groups. 
The  Argentine  government  officials,  now  slowly  awaken- 
ing to  the  Nazi  threat,  are  coming  to  Jewish  groups  and 
frankly  asking  their  aid  in  ferreting  out  the  secret  schemes 
of  Hitler  agents.  Likewise  the  former  members  of  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  government  now  in  South  America  are 
proving  to  be  among  the  most  effective  opponents  of  to- 
talitarian agents.  Thus  the  victims  of  Hitler  have  helped 
to  expose  his  methods  in  the  lands  of  their  new  liberty. 

DURING  MY  VISIT  THE  ARGENTINE  POLITICAL  CRISIS  CONTIN- 
ued.  Mobs  and  meetings,  calling  themselves  fascist  and 
anti-fascist,  were  often  seen  on  the  streets.  Politicians  have 
since  fought  duels  and  committed  suicide.  Frequent  cab- 
inet crises  have  caused  new  rumors  by  the  hour.  News- 
paper plants  have  been  besieged  by  the  public.  But,  up  to 
now,  no  definite  information  of  which  way  the  nation 
will  go  is  available.  The  Argentine  Congress  definitely 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  President  Ortiz.  This' 
saves  the  country  from  political  anarchy  and  a  direct 
grab  for  power  by  the  reactionary  pro-fascist  group. 

In  1930,  Argentina  went  into  a  conservative  dictatorship. 
But  Ortiz  has  proven  his  desire  to  return  the  country  to  a 
democratic  regime.  Extremist  national  forces  and  foreign 
totalitarians  have  opposed  him.  His  own  health  has  be- 
trayed him.  Most  likely  he  will  never  again  be  able  fully 
to  assume  the  presidency.  Some  day  I  will  be  free  to 
write  of  the  nobility  of  character  displayed  by  this  man 
in  these  days  of  his  calvary. 

Of  all  American  countries,  Argentina  is  most  difficult 
to  analyze.  Most  difficult  to  say  whether  the  new  social 
spirit,  certainly  in  evidence,  or  the  old  contented  con- 
servative land-owning  group  will  dominate.  The  first  to 
believe  in  herself,  the  last  to  (Continued  on  page  2/2) 
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Map  of  America.    By  Blaeuw,  Amsterdam,  c.  1636 


The  Americas 

From  the  Caribbean  cradle,  within  fifty  years  after  Columbus  discovered 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  explorers  had  ranged  from  northern  Mexico 
down  to  Patagonia  and  the  Strait.  Beginning  in  1496  with  Santo  Domingo 
(now  called  Cuidad  Trujillo)  Havana,  Mexico  City,  San  Salvador,  Bogota, 
Quito,  Lima,  Asuncion,  Sucre,  Buenos  Aires,  capital  cities  today,  were 
founded  in  that  brief  time.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  laying  claim  to  new 
lands  and  planting  their  culture  with  their  flags.  The  country  to  the  north 
was  only  a  mass  with  ill-defined  outline.  The  cartographer  of  tha  seven- 
teenth century  decorated  his  map  with  vignettes,  of  towns  in  Latin  America 
and  figures  of  the  natives  of  Greenland,  Virginia,  and  Florida. 


Tomb   of  Columbus  in  the  Cathedral   of 
Cuidad     Trujillo,     Dominican     Republic 
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The  Caribbean 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  TAUSSIG 


The  West  Indies  lie  between  two  continents  in  this  sea  of  contrasts  at  the 
center  of  the  New  World.  Four  and  a  half  centuries  after  Columbus, 
what's  ahead? — by  the  President,  American  Molasses  Company 


STARTING  AT  CAPE  SAN  ANTONIO  AT  THE  MOST  WESTERLY 
point  of  Cuba  and  traveling  clockwise  around  the  peri- 
phery of  the  Caribbean  one  would  have  to  cover  about 
five  thousand  miles  to  arrive  again  at  the  Cape.  At  no 
place  on  the  entire  journey  would  it  be  necessary  to  ferry 
over  more  than  120  miles  of  water.  Of  the  twenty-four 
different  national  flags  that  fly  over  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere one  would  have  opportunity  on  such  a  journey  to 
salute  fifteen,  three  of  which  belong  to  nations  of  the 
Old  World. 

The  lands  traversed,  though  they  present  economic 
problems,  are  essentially  rich.  They  produce  for  the  world 
18  percent  of  its  sugar;  28  percent  of  its  coffee;  13  per- 
cent of  its  crude  petroleum;  two  thirds  of  all  the  bananas 
it  consumes;  and  15  percent  of  its  cocoa.  They  supply 
silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones;  copper,  cotton,  and 
copra;  rum,  romance,  and  rebellion. 


Maxwell    F.    Coplan    from  Crown 
Sugar  is  the  dominant  industry  in  nearby  Cuba 


These  were  the  lands  of  Columbus'  dreams  and  prom- 
ises; of  pirates,  freebooters  and  buccaneers;  of  Aztec, 
Maya,  and  Carib;  of  Church,  Cross,  and  crossbow.  This 
was  the  sea  of  the  slave-ship,  frigate,  and  Yankee  trader; 
of  Blackbeard,  Bluebeard,  and  Morgan.  Here  were  born 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  Simon 
Bolivar. 

Columbus  discovered  the  Caribbean  on  his  first  voyage. 
On  his  fifth  venture  to  the  New  World  he  skirted  the 
western  edge  from  Honduras  to  Venezuela  searching  for 
the  "Strait"  that  would  lead  to  the  China  seas.  That 
"Strait,"  first  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, gnawed  at  the  imagination  of  adventurous  man 
for  over  four  hundred  years  until,  with  pick,  shovel,  and 
machine,  the  Panama  Canal  was  built.  Today,  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  of  Cristobal,  are  two  pairs  of  iron  and 
concrete  gates,  each  no  more  than  130  feet  in  width :  upon 
their  rhythmic  opening  and  closing  depends 
much  of  the  commerce  of  the  world;  upon  their 
hinges  perhaps  hangs  the  fate  of  the  American 
continents. 

The  Caribbean  Place  in  the  World 

WHETHER  you  ENTER  THE  CARIBBEAN  THROUGH 
these  gates  of  destiny  or  come  by  way  of  the 
Yucatan  Channel,  the  Mona  Passage,  the  Wind- 
ward Passage,  or  any  of  the  other  strategic  ap- 
proaches, you  emerge  upon  a  sea  of  contrasts. 
Here  seem  to  converge  the  by-products  of  all  the 
economic  and  political  errors  made  by  man  in 
the  past  five  hundred  years.  The  lust  and  treach- 
ery of  the  Spanish  conquerors  have  left  their 
residue;  the  inhumanity  of  the  English,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  and  Yankee  slave  traders  has  not  yet 
been  expiated.  Spiritual  descendants  of  Negroes 
who  betrayed  their  own  people  and  sold  them 
into  slavery  are  still  to  be  found. 

Against  this  melancholy  background  loom  two 
portents  of  hope;  two  potent  forces  which  al- 
ready have  brought  some  measure  of  regenera- 
tion and  rehabilitation  to  a  sick  West  Indian 
economy  and  society.  They  are  the  Roosevelt-Hull 
Good  Neighbor  policy  and  the  new  West  In- 
dian colonial  welfare  program  of  Great  Britain. 
The  latter  results  from  recommendations  made 
by  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  in  1938. 
The  program  of  the  United  States  is  benefiting 
the  Caribbean  republics,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States;  and  that  of 
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Alexander  Altand  photoi 
and   submarine   base   at   St. 


Great  Britain  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  better  era  in  her 
New  World  colonies. 

In  discussing  the  Caribbean  I  shall  deal  principally 
with  the  West  Indian  Islands  rather  than  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  mainland.  Even  with  this  limitation,  generali- 
zation is  likely  to  be  misleading,  although  the  islands  do 
have  much  in  common  with  one  another,  including  para- 
doxically their  individuality  and  their  attempts  at  in- 
sular self-sufficiency.  Among  the  British  colonies  them- 
selves we  find  insurmountable  tariff  walls;  immigration 
restrictions  and  many  of  the  better  known  elements  of 
economic  and  social  disunity.  In  our  own  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States  there  are,  even  today,  tariff  restric- 

MARCH  1941 


tions  between  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix. 
Another  generalization,  one  that  is  frequently  heard,  is 
that  the  major  problem  of  the  West  Indies  is  overpopula- 
tion. The  defeatist  says  the  only  thing  that  can  save  the 
West  Indies  from  complete  social  and  economic  disin- 
tegration is  birth  control,  but  adds  that  birth  control  is 
impossible  because  of  church  opposition  and  apathy  and 
ignorance  of  the  people.  If  by  overpopulation  is  meant 
that  there  are  more  people  than  the  present  economic 
"system"  of  these  islands  can  support,  then,  in  truth,  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  do  suffer  from  this  ill. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  fault 
may  be  rather  in  their  economics  than  in  their  birthrate. 
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It  is  difficult  to  visit  and  study  this  area  and  still  be- 
lieve that  the  aggregate  social  and  economic  mechanisms 
in  operation  there  can  be  termed  a  "system."  There  is  a 
wide  variety  of  economies  operating  in  the  islands,  vary- 
ing from  primitive  communism  in  a  part  of  the  British 
Virgin  Islands  and  on  at  least  one  of  the  out-islands  of  the 
Bahamas,  to  the  "plantocracy"  of  St.  Kitts.  The  former 
dates  back  to  the  abandonment  of  estates  at  the  time  of 
the  emancipation  in  1834  and  their  acquisition  by  freed 
slaves  on  a  basis  of  communal  ownership.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  British  Islands  such  as  Tortola,  Anguilla,  and 
Carriacou,  there  exists  a  primitive  peasant  economy.  In 
most  of  them,  however,  and  particularly  those  of  Spanish 
origin  such  as  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  larger  British  and  French  islands, 
there  is  a  combination  of  peasants,  planters,  and  mer- 
chants. In  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  islands  of  Curafao 
and  Aruba  one  must  add  the  industrialists,  representing 
the  large  oil  refineries. 

Whether  the  Caribbean  islands  are  a  world  asset  or 
liability  depends  on  one's  economic  philosophy.  The  bulk 
of  their  export  commodities  can  normally  be  purchased  in 
the  world  market  at  lower  prices,  the  difference  coming 
out  of  national  treasuries  or  consumers'  pockets.  Sugar, 
the  principal  agricultural  commodity,  is  in  large  measure 
subsidized  to  several  times  its  world  market  value;  ba- 
nanas are  protected,  as  are  many  other  lesser  commodities. 
Sea  island  cotton,  which  at  the  moment  is  in  demand  for 
the  construction  of  barrage  balloons,  is  now  bought  at  an 
artificially  fixed  price. 

In  most  of  the  islands  that  produce  relatively  large  cash 
or  "economic"  crops  there  is  a  major  conflict  of  policy. 
Should  food  crops  be  substituted  for  cash  crops  and  thus 
make  the  islands  self-sustaining  from  the  standpoint  of 
subsistence?  The  planters  naturally  resist  such  a  change, 
as  do  the  absentee  owners.  The  importers  and  merchants 
dealing  in  flour,  rice,  salt  fish,  and  other  imported  food 
products  are  unfriendly  to  putting  the  islands  on  a  sub- 
sistence basis.  Profitable  to  them  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  islands  import  most  of  their 
food.  Should  the  subsidy  and  pro- 
tection for  sugar  and  other  cash 
commodities  be  withdrawn,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  islands 
would  have  to  grow  their  own 
food  or  starve.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence of  starvation  in  the  islands 
at  the  present  time,  but  the  inci- 
dence of  deficiency  diseases  and 
the  reports  of  medical  commis- 
sions, government  and  private,  in- 
dicate malnutrition  is  widespread. 
The  West  Indian  Royal  Commis- 
sion has  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of 
increased  subsistence  farming  for 
the  British  colonies,  going  so  far 
as  to  advocate  condemnation  of 
estate  lands  for  this  purpose  when 
necessary.  Lack  of  foreign  ex- 
change has  forced  some  of  the 
British  colonies  to  require  by  law 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  estate 
land  be  used  for  food  crops,  and 
in  most  of  the  West  Indies  there 
is  much  propaganda  aimed  at  pro-  On  the  banana 


ducing  home-grown  food  in  greater  quantity  than  now. 

The  trend  is  definitely  toward  converting  the  surplus 
population  into  peasant  farmers;  the  ultimate  goal  is  for 
them  to  diversify  their  crops  to  produce  enough  food  for 
their  families  and  devote  the  rest  of  their  land  to  food  for 
local  sale  and  to  exportable  cash  crops.  The  peasant,  him- 
self, resists  this  trend  and  as  long  as  certain  commodities 
are  highly  subsidized,  he  will  continue  to  raise  these  ex- 
port crops  in  preference  to  his  own  food. 

Nowhere  can  one  see  more  dramatically  than  in  the 
relatively  simple  agricultural  economies  of  these  islands 
the  need  for  a  world  economic  accord  and  the  many  ob- 
stacles to  such  agreement.  In  the  West  Indies  one  hears 
repeated  over  and  over  again  variations  of  the  following: 
"We  have  to  make  this  colony  self-suporting  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  financial  aid  from  the  mother  country"; 
"We  must  not  agree  again  to  curtail  our  sugar  production 
but  rather  to  increase  it";  "We  must  have  adequate  pro- 
tection and  subsidies  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  compete 
with  the  world  market."  There  is  apparently  something 
more  moral  in  a  hidden  grant  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  sub- 
sidy than  in  a  direct  grant-in-aid  for  adequate  social 
services. 

In  recent  years  Cuba  has  been  given  a  limited  member- 
ship in  the  exclusive  sugar  club  of  the  United  States.  She 
shares  with  the  highly  protected  interests  in  the  United 
States  in  the  relatively  high  price  of  sugar.  Cuba's  initia- 
tion fee  for  membership  was  a  cut  in  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  about  50  percent. 

Subsidies,  Self-Sufficiency,  and  Social  Services 

ON   A   RECENT  TRIP  TO  TRINIDAD   I   TALKED  WITH   A   FARMER. 

He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  with  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. He  had  purchased  one  acre  of  land  from  the 
government  on  a  twenty-year-payment  plan.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  work  at  his  trade  and  use  the  land  to  grow  food 
crops  for  himself  and  family,  but  had  abandoned  his  saw 
and  hammer  and  was  endeavoring  to  earn  a  living  by 
growing  local  cash  crops  on  this  single  acre.  A  govern- 
ment agricultural  official  was  with 
me.    The    farmer   complained    to 
him  that  he  was  only  getting  $1.50 
a  bushel  for  his  corn  (corn  was 
then  selling  in  the  Argentine  for 
30   cents).   The   farmer   claimed 
not  to  have  sufficient  protection 
against  imported  corn  and  asked 
to  have  the  duty  raised.  The  man 
was  obviously  a  hard  worker  and 
independent.  He  was  not  looking 
for    a    handout    but    regarded    a 
duty  on  his  crops  as  being  as  na- 
tural as  sun,  rain,  and  fertilizer. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition to  be  found  in  the  West 
Indies  are  in  families  having  ade- 
quate land  on  which  to  raise  their 
own  food.  They  prefer  to  grow 
cash  crops  and  purchase  imported 
foods  on  which  they  have  to  pay 
a  duty  and  which  have  far  less 
nutritional   value   than    the   pro- 
duce of  their  own  soil. 

Ruth  Frank         I  visited  the  island  of  Anguilla, 
dock  in  Honduras  one  of  (Continued  on  page  198) 
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Drawn  for  Survey  Graphic  by  Erail  Herlin 
The  mighty  basin,  larger  than  Europe,  with  a  delta   larger  than  Belgium,  has  attracted  explorers,  but  few  settlers 


Future  of  the  Amazon 


CARLETON   BEALS 

The  dynamic  possibilities  of  cooperation  here — in  the  world's  greatest 
watershed,  which  is  not  yet  fully  explored — all  but  match  the  discovery 
of  a  rich,  new  continent: — by  the  author  of  "Pan  America" 


THE  AMAZON  BASIN  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  is  THE  MYSTERY, 
the  challenge,  and  the  hope  of  the  New  World.  Alter- 
nately it  is  pictured  as  the  world's  hell  hole  or  the  para- 
dise of  riches  beyond  man's  wildest  dreams. 

Certainly  until  man  has  made  a  determined  and  scienti- 
fic assault  upon  this  region,  the  New  World  will  not 
have  realized  its  full  potentialities;  South  America  can- 
not be  said  to  have  reached  maturity  or  to  have  found  its 
true  place  as  one  of  the  great  active  continents  of  the 
earth.  Here  is  one  of  man's  last  great  physical  frontiers. 
To  tame  that  great  wilderness  will  require  the  most  ex- 
tensive application  of  political  and  economic  knowledge, 
the  latest  instruments  of  science  and  the  noblest  aims  of 
human  betterment. 


That  the  development  of  one  of  nature's  wealthiest  and 
greatest  strongholds  has  not  been  undertaken  is  due  prob- 
ably to  historical  circumstance,  to  the  fact  that  the  wea- 
pons needed  are  far  more  numerous  and  specialized,  the 
problem  more  complex,  immediate  returns  less  promising, 
than  in  previously  occupied  areas.  It  is  as  if  some  myster- 
ious power  had  withheld  the  greatest  prize  of  earth  until 
human  wisdom  and  collective  intelligence  should  be- 
come worthy  of  the  eventual  reward. 

If  the  difficulties  of  Amazon  development  promise  to  be 
greater  than  those  of  almost  any  region  yet  tackled  by 
man,  the  ultimate  rewards  will  be  correspondingly  great. 
Organized  energies  comparable  to  those  expended  by  the 
Soviets  in  opening  up  the  Arctic  or  those  of  the  Australian 
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government  in  opening  up  the  northern  desert,  if  ex- 
pended in  the  Brazilian  jungle  region,  would  in  due  time 
bring  in  ten  times  the  material  recompense. 

The  Amazon  basin's  unplumbed  resources,  its  new 
vegetable  products,  its  wealth  of  minerals,  can  provide 
science  with  new  stimuli,  can  lead  to  novel  attainments 
and  unlock  fresh  secrets  for  man's  mastery  of  earth  every- 
where and  heighten  his  material  and  spiritual  enjoyment 
therein. 

The  Amazon  development  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  West  of  the  United  States. 
Only  to  a  limited  degree  can  its  benefits  be  seized  by  in- 
dividual enterprise  and  recklessness,  however  much  these 
may  play  a  part.  Nor  are  the  same  historical  forces  at 
work  today  which  made  the  great  Mississippi  and  later 
La  Plata  basin  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay 
such  necessary  food  reservoirs  for  the  toiling  millions  of 
Europe.  The  great  staple  products  which  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  can  now  be  grown  or  manufactured 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  earth  that,  given  our  present  defi- 
cient systems  of  international  organization  and  distribu- 
tion, they  are  a  surfeit.  The  Amazon  basin,  rather  than  a 
supplier  of  elementary  needs,  is  a  storehouse  for  a  super 
civilization  which  mankind  with  its  present  jarring  na- 
tionalisms has  not  yet  reached.  The  Amazon  will  likely 
be  an  answer  to  a  scheme  of  life  to  which  man's  special- 
ized knowledge  already  entitles  him,  but  which  his  pres- 
ent incapacity  for  social  and  international  organization 
denies  him. 

The  Great  Basin 

THE  AMAZON  RIVER  BASIN,  THE  GREATEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 
has  an  area — 2,700,000  square  miles — almost  equal  to  the 
whole  continent  of  Australia,  and  is  a  million  square  miles 
larger  than  all  Europe  exclusive  of  Russia.  The  basin  laps 
over  into  four  adjacent  countries,  is  equivalent  in  its  en- 
tirety to  80  percent  of  the  area  of  Brazil,  the  fourth  largest 
country  in  the  world. 

A  million  square  miles  of  timber  have  scarcely  known 
axe  or  saw.  Hundreds  of  species  of  trees,  from  the  strong 
light  balsa  wood,  which  provides  the  rafts  of  downstream 
travelers,  to  the  heavy  deep  red  aha,  one  of  the  hardest  of 
all  woods,  promise  unlimited  interest  for  science,  industry, 


Courtesy  Pan  American  Airways 
Today's  river  craft  are  only  a  symbol  of  the  potential  traffic  from  the  hinterland 


and  the  elaboration  of  synthetic  products.  The  dominant 
tree  nearly  everywhere  is  the  towering  Brazilian  nut 
tree,  linked  with  our  own  Christmas  festivities,  which 
sometimes  reaches  a  circumference  of  forty  feet.  Merely 
the  medicinal  potentialities  of  the  Amazon  will  multiply 
present  drug  resources  many  times  with  new  discoveries. 
There  also  are  to  be  found  extensive  mineral  deposits. 

All  this  suggests  that  the  future  development  of  the 
Amazon  is  not  merely  a  national  but  a  continental,  a 
world  problem.  Brazil  itself  borders  on  every  country  in 
South  America  except  Chile  and  Ecuador,  but  the  Ama- 
zon basin  extends  into  Ecuador  from  which  flows  down 
the  great  Napo  River,  the  first  gateway  of  exploration  by 
the  early  Spanish  Orellana  expedition.  In  Ecuador  also 
flow  the  swift  falling  Pastaza  and  Morona,  northern 
branches  of  the  mighty  Marafion. 

Out  of  southern  Colombia  come  rushing  the  great  Putu- 
mayo,  and  the  Japura,  with  its  important  tributaries,  the 
Caqueta  and  Caguan;  and  from  its  eastern  plains  flow 
forth  the  many  tributaries  of  the  mysterious  Rio  Negror 
still  partly  unexplored. 

The  Madeira  branch,  itself  one  of  the  world's  great 
rivers,  2,000  miles  in  length,  which  flows  into  the  Amazon, 
just  above  the  historic  rubber  city  of  Manaos,  reaches  its- 
long  fingers  far  up  into  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Among  its 
mightier  tributaries  are  the  impressive  Madre  de  Dies- 
(Mother  of  God)  River;  the  Beni,  fed  from  the  eternal 
snows  of  Sorata  and  Illimani,  two  silver  giants  towering 
nearly  22,000  feet  into  the  sky  of  the  Southern  Cross;  the 
Guapore,  forming  the  border  and  reaching  back  into' 
Matto  Grosso;  and  Theodore  Roosevelt's  renowned  River 
of  Doubt. 

The  Amazon  headwaters  are  customarily  said  to  be 
those  of  the  Marafion  branch,  which  takes  its  start  in 
lofty  Lake  Lauri  Cocha  near  the  great  Peruvian  mining 
center  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  and,  flowing  northward  half  the 
length  of  mountain-ribbed  Peru  to  the  Ecuadorian  bor- 
der, turns  east,  finally  bursts  through  the  last  Andean 
ridge  in  a  swirling  mill-race  at  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  and 
eventually,  after  flowing  1,500  leisurely  miles  joins  the 
Amazon  near  Iquitos,  Peru's  main  river  port,  only  350' 
feet  above  sea  level  but  still  2,300  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  mighty  stream.  Iquitos,  with  its  jungle  clamor, 

busy  river  wharves,  motley  as- 
sortment of  primitive  and  civil- 
ized races,  its  market  of  monkey 
meat  and  magic  herbs,  is  the  up- 
per limit  of  ocean-going  vessels,, 
although  it  is  possible  to  go  in 
comfort  hundreds  of  miles  far- 
ther, as  far  up  into  Peru  as  Yuri- 
maguas  on  the  Huallaga.  All 
told,  the  Amazon  tributaries- 
provide  large  or  small  vessels 
with  a  thousand  miles  of  naviga- 
bility merely  within  the  borders 
of  Peru. 

Already  at  altitudes  of  12,000- 
feet  above  the  sea,  some  of  its 
branches  are  mightier  rivers 
than  most  of  those  in  the  United 
States.  Above  Ayacucho,  the 
Apurimac,  along  which  I  once 
traveled  for  many  miles,  is  a 
vast  and  noble  stream,  cleaving 
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its  way  through  granite  walls 
five  thousand  feet  high  or  below 
mountain  terraces,  some  built 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  by 
Quechua  agriculturists  and  still 
in  use.  At  places  it  is  still 
spanned  by  Inca  suspension 
bridges,  slung  from  ancient  ma- 
sonry towers,  the  former  fiber 
cables  now  replaced  with  steel. 
In  the  lower  reaches  these 
streams  become  placid  rivers. 
Rio  Negro  is  ten  miles  wide  at 
the  Boiacii  channel;  the  Tapajoz 
is  eight  miles  wide  at  Boem. 

In  Brazil  itself  are  also  mighty 
tributaries.  Half  a  dozen  such, 
flowing  south  from  Venezuela 
or  the  Guianas,  are  greater  than 
our  own  Hudson.  The  Tocan- 
tins  river  system  strikes  far 
south  for  1,500  miles  into  the 
Coyaz  mining  region.  Similar  in 

length    and    majesty    are    the    James  Sawders  from  Cushing 
Xingu  and  Tapajoz,  the  Purus  and  the  Juriia, 
and  in  Peru,  the  Ucayali  and  Huallaga. 

Each  stream  and  region  drained  has  its  pe- 
culiar characteristics  and  resources.  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Jutahy  arc  literally  black;  the  Branco  is 
milky  white,  and  the  two  streams  merge  at  Car- 
voeira  like  "cream  being  poured  into  black  cof- 
fee." The  Tapajoz  and  Guapore  are  usually  cry- 
stal clear;  but  most,  as  the  Purus,  Juriia,  and 
Ucayali,  and  of  course  the  Amazon  proper,  are 
yellow  with  alluvial  sediment. 

The  History  of  the  Hinterland 

TODAY,  FOUR  CENTURIES  AFTER  THE  SPANISH  CON- 
quest,  over  80  percent  of  South  America's  pop- 
ulation lives  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
sea  coast.  Only  the  fringe  of  the  continent  has 
ever  been  truly  brought  under  man's  sway.  Less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  continent  lies  within  twenty 
miles  of  a  railroad,  until  recently  the  maximum 
distance  within  which  agriculture  could  profitably 
develop.  Brazil  has  44,000,000  inhabitants  (48,000,- 
000  by  recent  estimates)  or  more  than  France, 
Italy,  or  England,  but  the  country's  development 
is  also  largely  limited  to  a  coastal  strip. 

South  America  never  had  a  frontier  in  the  United 
States  sense  of  the  word.  Without  pushing  the  statement 
too  far,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
conquered  man  instead  of  nature.  Though  early  expedi- 
tions explored  far  and  wide,  the  settlements  which  en- 
dured rarely  went  beyond  the  limits  of  pre-Conquest  in- 
digenous occupation;  in  some  places  they  definitely  re- 
ceded. The  same  barriers  that  prevented  the  Indians 
from  utilizing  many  portions  of  South  America  also 
blocked  the  Europeans.  The  great  exception  was  in  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay,  which,  until  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean livestock  and  new  cereals,  could  not  be  utilized 
very  much  by  the  natives,  who  mostly  had  jungle  or 
mountain  skills,  but  which  subsequently  provided  the 
broad  acres  for  frontier  colonization  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States.  Eventually  the  open  Pampas  regions  made 


Severia  irom  l&rce  i-ams 

Rubber  can  be  revived  by  modern  methods,  applied  to  an  industry  that 
was  snatched  by  the  East  Indies.  Top,  clearing  the  jungle  and  building 
roads  to  a  rubber  plantation;  above,  scientific  rubber  culture  in  Brazil  today 

more  rapid  progress  than  any  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
But  in  general,  most  of  South  America,  from  early  days  till 
now,  has  been  ruled  in  the  spirit  of  the  early  conquest. 
This  persistent  feudal  spirit  has  delayed  the  utilization  of 
natural  resources  and  the  evolution  of  the  continent. 

Another  factor  has  postponed  the  use  of  the  continent 
for  the  more  enlightened  benefit  of  its  various  nations  and 
peoples.  This  has  been  too  great  subordination  of  eco- 
nomic activities  to  the  needs  of  Europe  and  Asia  and 
more  recently  to  the  United  States.  Before  Pizarro's  day, 
the  Incas  developed  a  great  regional  culture.  Their  high- 
ways ran  north-south  through  the  Andes,  from  Colom- 
bia clear  into  Argentina  and  Chile.  With  excellent  com- 
munications, the  early  peoples  built  up  a  well-knit  em- 
pire along  self-sufficient  lines,  with  a  maximum  use  of 
resources  for  their  own  welfare.  Perhaps  no  group  in 
history  ever  has  utilized  nature's  gifts  so  completely  and 
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intelligently,  up  to  the  limits  possible  with  existing  tech- 
niques and  knowledge. 

But  this  fine  structure  went  to  pieces  with  Conquest,  so 
that  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  as  much  land  is  culti- 
vated in  Peru  as  in  the  Inca  days.  The  old  irrigation  sys- 
tems fell  into  disuse,  the  old  highways  deteriorated,  the  old 
industries  declined.  The  new  highways  ran  from  high- 
lands to  coast  in  order  to  ship  out  materials  to  Europe. 
Flourishing  outlying  areas  were  ignored.  The  Conquest 
turned  its  attention  to  the  extraction  of  minerals  by  Negro 
and  Indian  slaves  more  than  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Gold 
and  silver,  which  previously  had  been  used  merely  to 
adorn  temples,  became  the  sinew  of  trade. 

This  process  is  paralleled  in  most  of  the  continent. 
When  new  resources  were  tapped,  new  industries 
founded,  the  older  self-sufficiency  and  humanitarianism, 
whatever  its  deficiencies  and  primitive  characteristics  by 
present  standards,  were  destroyed.  None  of  this  led  to 
the  rational  use  of  native  resources  primarily  to  benefit 
the  peoples.  It  created  quick  wealth  for  the  ruling  feudal 
strata  of  European  extraction  and  later  for  foreign  capital. 
It  produced  majestic  coastal  cities  and  a  glittering  urban 
civilization  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  level  of  culture 
and  comfort  in  the  interior.  Even  in  Argentina,  in  the 
Pampas  and  Patagonia,  as  well  as  in  southern  Chile, 
where  nature  has  permitted  considerable  settlement  in 
our  own  western  style,  the  prevailing  system  of  land 
holdings  and  race  exploitation  has  resulted  in  senseless 
imitation  of  the  old  feudal  pattern. 

Men  in  South  America  have  not  been  able  to  achieve 
freedom  on  a  large  scale  by  way  of  the  frontier  as  they 
did  in  the  United  States.  The  obstacles  imposed  by  na- 
ture, as  well  as  those  imposed  by  man,  have  prevented 
that  fine  burst  of  individual  initiative  which  featured 
much  of  our  national  growth.  Yet  given  South  American 
needs  and  the  international  situation,  the  opening  up  of 
new  regions,  and  particularly  the  Amazon  basin,  becomes 
increasingly  a  national  and  continental  necessity  if  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  to  become  strong  and  rich  enough 
to  defend  itself. 


The  Explorers 

WHAT  ARE  THE  OBSTACLES?  THE 
possibilities?  To  what  may  men 
aspire  in  this  vast  Amazon  region? 

First  it  is  necessary  to  review  the 
manner  in  which  man  thus  far  has 
rolled  back  the  mystery  of  the  un- 
known from  the  Brazilian  jungle 
and  highland  area  since  the  days  of 
Orellana's  early  sixteenth  century 
voyage,  and  to  what  extent  the 
region  thus  far  has  been  settled,  its 
resources  utilized. 

The  earliest  days  saw  a  fever  of 
exploration.  The  Spaniards — un- 
deterred by  Orellana's  tale  of  the 
terrible  female  warriors,  the  Ama- 
zons who  gave  the  river  its  name 
— pushed  over  the  Andes  from  the 
headwaters  and  explored  down- 
stream. The  Portuguese,  like  the 
famous  Pedro  de  Texeira  expedi- 
tion, pushed  upstream,  and  intrepid 
bandeirantes  struck  northwest  from 


Akademia  from  Black  Star 

The  "Amazons"  described  by  early  explorers 
were  not  female  warriors,  but  men,  like  this 
native  photographed  only  five  years  ago 


Sao  Paulo,  across  the  grassy  plains  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
into  the  Madeira  country.  The  French  and  Dutch  strug- 
gled south  from  the  Guianas.  Later  runaway  slaves  pene- 
trated far  into  the  jungle,  mingling  with  the  Indians  or 
finding  independent  livelihood.  Though  all  these  races 
fought,  they  also  mingled,  intermarried,  giving  rise  to 
what  Vasconcelos  calls  "the  cosmic  race"  of  the  continent, 
a  breed  well  adapted  to  grapple  with  a  tropical  region. 
Numerous  permanent  settlements  resulted. 

Not  until  the  nineteenth  century  were  more  systematic 
surveys  made.  These  ventures  had  an  international  aspect. 
The  great  German  Humboldt,  the  Frenchman  Castelnay, 
the  Englishmen  Bates  and  Wallace,  the  Americans  Orton 
and  Heath  provide  gold  star  names.  Agassiz  and  his 
work  are  inseparably  linked  with  the  region.  In  the  1850's 
Lieutenants  Herndon  and  Gibbon  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
starting  respectively  from  La  Paz  in  Bolivia  and  from 
Peru,  crossed  the  Andes  from  the  Pacific  side.  Their  re- 
port to  Congress  remains  one  of  the  classic  works  on  the 
Amazon. 

Scientific  study  became  more  specialized  with  the 
ornithologist,  Leo  Miller;  the  geologists,  the  Brazilian 
Olveiras  and  the  American  Hartt;  the  Swiss  botanists 
Huber  and  Ducke;  engineers  such  as  Colonel  Church  of 
Madeira-Mamore  railway  fame.  The  Brazilian  Barboza 
Rodriguez  explored  and  wrote  his  monumental  treatise  on 
the  palm  tree.  Mme.  Condreay  explored  the  rivers  of 
Para,  and  the  Swiss  scientist,  Emilia  Snethlage,  so  praised 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  explored  from  the  Xingu  to  the 
Tapajoz.  Roosevelt  himself  put  the  River  of  Doubt  defi- 
nitely on  the  map  and  into  the  columns  of  The  New  Yor% 
Times.  The  fact  that  his  enterprise  was  carried  out  as  late 
as  the  second  decade  of  this  century  reveals  to  what  ex- 
tent even  preliminary  exploration  has  been  delayed. 

Much  of  Roosevelt's  success  was  due  to  the  cooperation 
of  Colonel  Canadido  Mariano  Rondon,  who  pushed  the 
Brazilian  telegraph  service  into  the  remotest  corners  of 
Matto  Grosso  and  opened  up  vast  new  stretches.  He  is 
probably  the  most  important  figure  thus  far  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  region.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  commission  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  investigating  rubber, 
pushed  far  into  the  hinterlands. 
About  the  same  time  another  party, 
by  land,  water,  and  hydroplane,  ex- 
plored the  western  affluent  of  the 
Rio  Branco  up  to  the  Venezuelan 
border. 

First  Settlers 

THE  AMAZON  WAS  NOT  OPENED  UP 
to  international  navigation  until 
1867.  After  that  date  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  practicability  of 
ordinary  travel  far  into  the  interior, 
regular  steamship  schedules,  the 
discovery  of  new  products  and  op- 
portunities, made  life  more  agree- 
able and  profitable. 

Then  came  the  rubber  boom. 
The  output  more  than  doubled 
from  1890  to  1905,  rubber  stations 
were  humming  in  far  Amazonian 
corners  never  before  penetrated. 
Great  for-  (Continued  on  page  194) 
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James  Sawders  from  Gushing 

From  the  River  Plate,  the  skyline  of  Buenos  Aires  rises    majestically    toward    a    place   in    the   sun;    now 
the  third  city  in  size  in  the  hemisphere,  it  has  a  subway,  15,000  ships  a  year,  most  of  Argentina's  industry 


The  Industrial  ABCs 


EMILE  BRUGUIERE 

In  the  dynamic  cities  of  the  temperate  zone  one  discovers  the  mature 
nations  of  today — and  senses  the  vast,  dramatic,  unpredictable  industrial 
tomorrow: — by  a  journalist  long  resident  in  Latin  America 


OF   THE  TEN   NATIONS   OF   SoUTH   AMERICA,  THREE   CONTROL 

its  industrial  future:  they  are  the  major  occupants  of  the 
South  Temperate  Zone — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 
This  area  of  inverted  seasons  where  one  winters  in  July 
has  an  erratic  northern  boundary  that  can  be  drawn 
roughly  across  South  America  on  the  twentieth  parallel 
south  latitude  (north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro)  to  a  point  where 
it  joins  the  sixty-fifth  parallel  west  longitude  in  southern 
Bolivia,  thence  westward  following  the  Andes  until  it 
swings  to  the  Pacific  north  of  Lima,  Peru.  Cooled  by  the 
Humboldt  Current  sweeping  up  from  the  Antarctic,  Peru 
has  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  regions  1,500  miles  farther 
south  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  demarcation  between  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones  is  delineated  by  temperature  differences,  by  geo- 
graphical obstacles,  and  by  the  watersheds  of  the  great 
natural  commerce  routes.  Above  the  Cayapo  Mountains  in 
southern  Brazil  the  rivers  flow  north  into  the  Amazon; 
below  they  flow  southward  along  the  frontiers  of  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay  into  the  basin  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
These  southlands  have  developed  and  preserved  a  distinct 
culture,  European  and  remote  from  Caribbean  and  Ama- 
zonian influences.  Here,  less  hampered  by  the  conflict  of 
intermingled  races,  by  tropic  enervation,  and  in  environ- 
ments more  similar  to  their  native  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and,  later,  Italian  origins,  the  colonists  far  outstripped 
their  northern  compatriots  in  material  progress. 

Yet  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  occupation,  they, 
too,  suffered  from  the  stultifying  prohibitions  imposed 


by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  monopolies  of  colonial  trade 
and  later  from  the  mercantilist  economy  imposed  on  them 
by  the  mother  countries.  Intercolonial  trade  was  dis- 
couraged both  by  home  governments  and  the  difficulties 
of  travel.  The  century  in  which  the  republics  saw  birth 
held  for  them  little  reflection  of  the  industrial  revolution 
that  swept  the  rest  of  the  world. 

By  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  feudal  internal 
economies  were  supporting  themselves  by  foreign  trade. 
After  almost  a  century  of  independence  these  nations  were 
still  colonial,  because  oppressive  restrictions  had  prevented 
the  growth  of  a  domestic  market.  Each  was  dependent 
upon  one  or  two  stable  products  capable  of  standing  the 
long  sea  voyage  to  ports  that  would  return  payment  in 
manufactured  articles.  Until  1870  industry  had  stagnated, 
but  thereafter,  haphazardly  and  in  spite  of  wars  and  gov- 
ernmental instability,  the  effort  to  establish  a  South  Amer- 
ican industry  bore  fruit  in  the  extension  of  the  first  rail- 
ways and  the  growth  of  a  few  "home"  industries.  But 
neither  by  training  nor  wealth  were  they  fitted  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  an  industrial  future  without  aid.  And 
when  this  aid  came,  because  of  its  many  abuses,  its  greed 
and  outlandish  tempo,  it  was  called  many  things  less  char- 
itable than  imperialism. 

The  birth  of  Industry,  with  a  capital  "I,"  occurred 
simultaneously  in  these  countries  in  1914  as  a  result  of  the 
first  World  War.  Prior  to  that  year  they  had  developed 
economies  based  on  agricultural  and  animal  produce,  to- 
gether with  a  little  mining  and  hopeful  exploration  for 
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CITIES  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

AND  THEIR  CLIMATE 


Temperate  climate  does  not 
coincide  with  the  temperate 
zone.  Altitude,  sea  and  air 
currents  affect  environment. 
Equatorial  Quito  is  cool! 


TROPICAL  RAIN  REGIONS 


DRY  REGIONS 


TEMPERATE  RAIN  REGIONS 


COID  REGIONS 


oil.  While  the  war  enormously  increased  their  exports  of 
these  basic  commodities  to  Europe,  it  forced  South  Amer- 
ica to  look  for  its  manufactured  articles  elsewhere.  The 
consequent  demand  for  United  States  products,  ranging 
from  needles  and  knives  to  locomotives,  gave  this  country 
its  first  real  foothold  in  a  hitherto  European  dominated 
field.  It  also  gave  impetus  to  South  American  dreams  of 
industrial  self-sufficiency. 

Between  1914  and  1935  the  annual  value  of  industrial 
production  in  Argentina  alone  increased  over  150  percent, 
reaching  a  total,  excluding  foodstuff,  of  $725,000,000.  This 
industrial  expansion,  reflected  in  Brazil  and  Chile,  was 
healthy  and  self-supporting,  for  the  South  American  goal 
is  industrial  self-sufficiency  rather  than  entry  into  world 
competition  in  consumer  goods.  Yet,  in  this  striving  for 
self-sufficiency,  each  nation  has  created  a  problem  for  the 
future.  The  economy  of  these  ABC  nations  rests  on  their 
ability  to  trade  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  return  for  manufactured  goods.  As  each  becomes 


self-sufficient  industrially,  protec- 
tive tariff  walls  may  rise,  and 
then  an  end  may  be  called  to 
reciprocal  trade  and  barter,  with 
unpredictable  consequences. 

B.  A. — Modern  Metropolis 

IN  BUENOS  AIRES,  THIRD  LARGEST 
city  in  this  hemisphere  (after 
New  York  and  Chicago)  one 
quickly  finds  assurance  of  Ar- 
gentina's industrial  future.  The 
Portenos,  as  the  city's  inhabitants 
are  called,  have  a  firm,  un- 
reasoning faith  in  the  ultimate 
and  relatively  effortless  rise  of 
Argentina  to  a  predestined  place 
in  the  sun.  Wander  through 
Buenos  Aires'  spacious  tree-lined 
avenues,  ride  its  subways,  and 
try  its  skyscraper  elevators,  stroll 
into  some  of  its  160  banks,  read 
some  of  its  hundred  daily  news- 
papers, then  you  too  will  feel 
something  of  the  promise  of  this 
great  industrial  port.  This  prom- 
ise is  evident  everywhere:  in  the 
scores  of  new  apartment  house 
buildings,  the  hundreds  of  lim- 
ousines, the  modern  architec- 
ture of  stores  and  factories,  the 
swanky  offices  representing  the 
whole  financial  world. 

Around  this  city  centers  three 
fourths  of  the  industry  of  the 
entire  nation;  into  its  port  steam 
15,000  vessels  a  year  bearing  the 
fruits  of  reciprocal  trade.  The 
question  that  plagues  Argentina 
is  whether  further  plant  expan- 
sion and  the  development  of  • 
new  industries  will  mean  decline  of  the  port  and  the  great 
agricultural  hinterland  it  represents. 

Today  Argentina  is  divided  against  itself  in  its  hope 
for  self-sufficiency.  With  the  value  of  foodstuffs  at  present 
almost  the  same  as  that  of  industrial  production,  the 
cleavage  is  both  serious  and  bitter.  The  country  wants 
continuation  of  reciprocal  trade;  the  city  demands  indus- 
trial expansion.  The  country  admits  that  trade  reciprocity 
holds  no  golden  future  and  keeps  Argentina  tied  to  for- 
eign apron  strings;  the  city  confesses  that  it  has  no  solu- 
tion for  the  dilemma  its  industry  creates. 

There  are  few  industries  scattered  through  the  hinter- 
land. West  of  Buenos  Aires  lie  the  Pampas,  hundreds  of 
miles  of  treeless,  stoneless,  pancaked  flatness  that  disappear 
over  the  side  of  the  world.  And  the  topsoil  is  ten  feet 
deep!  To  the  south  are  cattle  and  the  Patagonias,  heaven 
to  sheep  but  to  man  a  bleak  and  windswept  waste.  Held 
against  the  sea  by  2,300  miles  of  three-  to  five-mile-high 
ranges,  this  is  the  Argentina  that  knows  Buenos  Aires 
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i'tiolos  by  Julitn  Bryan 
The  fertile  Central  Valley  of  Chile;  and  a  landowner's  home 

and  its  industrial  future  only  as  a  small  dot  where  the 
rails  converge. 

From  these  regions  comes  the  greatest  stock  of  surplus 
and  exportable  food  in  the  world.  Consequently  when  in- 
dustrial expansion  is  broached  to  the  hacienda  owner,  he 
is  apt  to  become  apoplectic.  "What  they're  trying  to  do," 
he  will  tell  you,  "is  ruin  this  country  with  a  lot  of  dam- 
fool  Yanquis  ideas." 

In  logical  support  of  his  contention  he  can  point  out 
that  Argentina  entirely  lacks  iron,  coal,  and  manganese, 
that  its  copper  is  as  scarce  as  gold,  its  petroleum  deposits 
uncertain.  He  can  show  you  the  difficulty  of  deriving 
power  from  the  flat  banked,  sluggish  rivers;  the  absence 
of  timber;  the  dearth  of  skilled  workmen. 

The  Porteno  and  the  industrialist  who  have  no  finger 
in  the  great  export  pie,  point  pridefully  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  Buenos  Aires  region  and  to  the  slow 
but  sure  absorption  by  native  industry  of  a  market  for- 
merly dominated  by  foreign  capital.  Argentina  has  al- 


American  machinery  in  a  large  Italian  textile  mill  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 


ready  absorbed  about  a  quarter  of  this  total,  but  United 
States  and  British  industrial  holdings,  including  railways, 
represent  an  investment  of  some  four  billion  dollars. 
These  billions  stand  for  faith  in  the  industrial  future  of 
Argentina.  Its  disciples  point  to  the  fabulous  trade  and 
manufacturing  fortune  of  the  Blemberg  family  and  the 
Buenos  Aires  House  of  Morgan — Bunge  &  Born;  they 
enumerate  the  many  necessities  in  which  their 
country  is  already  self-sufficient — and  they  are  ir- 
repressible in  their  ambitions.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  cannot  answer  the  questions 
posed  by  the  haciendados. 

On  the  West  Coast 

OF  THE  QUESTIONS  THAT  BEDEVIL  ARGENTINE  ECON- 

omists,  only  lack  of  mineral  resources  is  an  ^ex- 
clusively Argentine  problem.  Others  are  shared 
in  varying  degrees  by  Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  small 
nations  which  form  the  industrial  fringe.  Follow- 
ing the  last  war,  Argentine  economy  saw  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  with  no  such  violent  dislocations 
as  Chile  experienced  after  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie 
led  the  way  to  synthetic  nitrate.  After  enjoying 
a  rosy  boom  in  1916,  Chile's  world  monopoly  of 
strategic  nitrate  declined  to  less  than  a  quarter  of 
its  original  value  when  nitrate  paid  for  70  per- 
cent of  governmental  costs.  By  1931  the  bottom 
had  fallen  out  of  everything.  Mining  fell  75  per- 
cent, copper  prices  dropped  faster  than  produc- 
tion, imports  became  (Continued  on  page  201) 
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Portinari,  Brazilian  Painter 

Candido  Portinari.  born  in  Brazil  in  1903,  was  the 
son  of  Italian  coffee  workers  on  a  large  fazenda. 
His  parents  saved  enough  money  to  send  him  at  fif- 
teen to  Rio  where  he  lived  a  hand  to  mouth  exist- 
ence while  studying  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
After  winning  recognition  as  a  portrait  painter  he 
became  famous  for  his  pictures  of  Brazilian  life 
and  folk.  His  powerful  frescoes  for  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  Rio,  for  which  the  man's  figure  to 
the  left  and  the  Indian  heads  on  the  page  opposite 
were  studies,  show  workers  in  the  country's  lead- 
ing industries  and  are  outstanding  modern  murals. 


INDIANS  (Study  for  a  Fresco) 


Paintings  and  study  of  Indians, 
courtesy   Pan   American  Union 
Man's  figure,  courtesy 
Museum   of    Modern   Art,    New    York 


CARRYING  COFFEE 


The  Heart  of  a  Continent 


SAMUEL  McKEE,  JR. 

In  North  America  the  New  World  pattern  finds  expression  in  the  longest 
unfortified  border  in  the  world.  Exhibit  No.  1:  Joint  Planning  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence,  from  James  Monroe's  time  to  now: — by  a 
historian  of  Canadian-U.  S.  relations,  Columbia  University 


NORTH  AMERICA  is  DIFFERENT.  IT  HAS  LONG  BEEN  Ac- 
customed to  thinking  of  its  great  plains  and  river  valleys 
on  a  truly  continental  scale.  Consider,  for  example,  the  St. 
Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Basin,  a  third  of  a  continent  reach- 
ing two  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  United 
States-Canadian  hinterland.  This  great  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural region  is  now  the  subject  of  grandiose  proposals 
for  joint  planning.  It  illustrates  the  way  in  which  both 
sides  of  an  international  border  can  be  surveyed  in  terms 
of  common  benefit  and  common  responsibility.  The  future 
prospects  held  out  by  mutual  planning  for  water  power, 
transportation,  and  defense  are  of  particular  interest  be- 
cause of  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  entire  New  World 
pattern  of  cooperation,  now  spurred  by  the  war,  but 
grounded  in  reasoned  awareness  of  the  stake  of  the  people 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  friendly  collaboration  with 
one  another. 

For  twenty  years,  in  good  times  and  bad,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  has  been  before  the  public  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Now,  at  last,  there  is  a  strong  probabil- 
ity of  its  adoption.  The  old  dream  of  a  through  channel 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  navigable  by 
ships  of  ocean  size  was  for  many  years  advocated  by 
Charles  P.  Craig,  a  Duluth,  Minn.,  lawyer  and  investment 
banker,  who  in  1919  organized  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Tidewater  Association,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
propaganda  agencies  in  North  American  history. 

IN  1848,  THE  FIRST  CANADIAN  SEAWAY  WAS  OPENED  WITH  A 
nine-foot  passage  through  the  succession  of  St.  Lawrence 
River  canals  and  the  Welland  Canal  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario.  The  Canadian  canal  system  was  en- 
larged and  deepened  in  the  years  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dominion  in  1867.  It  is  this  fourteen-foot 
navigation  which  exists  as  today's  canal  system. 

The  coal  and  iron  ore  trade  came  to  the  rescue  of  lake 
shipping  after  the  railroads  competed  for  passengers  and 
grain  in  the  early  seventies.  For  loading  and  unloading 
these  bulk  commodities,  the  wheelbarrow  and  the  steam 
bucket-hoist  gave  way  to  the  ingenious  loading  and  un- 
loading machines  which  today  are  the  marvel  of  all  who 
behold  them  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  growing  tendency 
of  the  lake  ships  to  carry  bulk  commodities  and  nothing 
else  led  to  the  development  of  lake  freighters  adapted  to 
narrow  channels  and  to  the  loading  and  unloading  de- 
vices on  the  docks  for  iron  ore,  coal,  and  grain.  Having 
evolved  from  conditions  peculiar  to  the  lake  trade,  the 
Great  Lakes  freighter  is  not  adapted  to  ocean  navigation. 

CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  THROUGHOUT  THE  NINE- 
teenth  century  increasingly  manifested  a  desire  to  cooper- 


ate in  the  use  and  jurisdiction  of  their  priceless  common 
heritage,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  1817  was  conceived  if  not  writ- 
ten by  James  Monroe,  the  first  New  World  statesman  to 
give  practical  expression  to  the  unique  aspirations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Limiting  naval  armaments  on  the 
Great  Lakes  virtually  to  revenue  cutters,  it  was  a  demon- 
stration of  common  sense  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
Then,  in  1854,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  gave  Americans  the 
right  to  navigate  the  St.  «Lawrence  below  the  forty-fifth 
parallel,  the  American  boundary  line.  The  right  was  sur- 
rendered with  the  termination  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  although  in  actual 
practice  Americans  were  still  permitted  to  navigate  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  they  gained  it  as  a  right  once  more  with 
the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1871.  Canadians,  in  return, 
were  given  the  right  to  use  American  improvements  and 
canals  in  the  connecting  channels  of  the  upper  lakes. 

With  the  object  of  establishing  an  orderly  and  efficient 
agency  for  the  handling  of  common  interests  in  these 
boundary  waters,  an  International  Waterways  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1905,  consisting  of  six  members, 
three  from  each  country,  to  study  the  whole  problem.  In 
1909,  the  International  Joint  Commission  was  created  by 
a  treaty  which  set  forth  certain  rights  and  restrictions,  in- 
cluding specific  limitations  on  the  diversion  of  power  from 
the  Niagara  River. 

The  powers  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  are 
in  some  respects  so  broad  that  the  belief  exists  that  the 
development  of  the  International  Rapids  Section  could  go 
forward  without  the  need  of  a  treaty  but  merely  by  joint 
action  of  the  two  governments,  with  the  approval  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 

Such  procedure  would  require  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress, but  that  would  necessitate  merely  a  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses,  and  presumably  would  be  easier  to  get 
than  a  two  thirds  majority  to  ratify  a  treaty  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  1920's  when  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Deep  Waterway  was  being  vigorously  prompted  by 
Charles  P.  Craig  and  Herbert  Hoover,  the  proposal  had 
the  strong  support  of  the  farmers  of  the  Middlewest  and 
the  Northwest.  The  cities  of  the  great  lakes,  with  visions 
of  themselves  as  "ocean  ports,"  were  enthusiastic.  The  op- 
position, as  had  been  expected,  was  chiefly  from  North- 
eastern United  States,  where  it  was  feared  the  seaway 
would  be  harmful  to  the  existing  transportation  and  port 
facilities. 

The  United  States  government,  on  the  surface,  ap- 
peared to  be  more  eager  for  the  project  than  the  Canadian 
government.  In  1924,  President  Coolidge  appointed  a  St. 
Lawrence  Power  Commission,  of  which  Herbert  Hoover, 
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then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  chairman,  and  C.  P. 
Craig,  executive  secretary.  The  proposed  power  and  navi- 
gation development  was  once  more  the  subject  of  ex- 
haustive investigation;  and,  in  1926,  a  joint  board  of 
engineers,  three  from  each  country,  submitted  another 
report.  In  April  1927,  the  United  States  government  an- 
nounced its  approval  of  the  report. 

Five  years  later,  after  the  Canadian  government  had  ex- 
haustively investigated  the  proposal,  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  Treaty  was  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  this  treaty  to  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  fell 
heir  when  he  became  President  in  1933.  Since  President 
Roosevelt  wholeheartedly  believed  in  the  project,  and 
since  fresh  negotiations  presented  many  complications,  he 
adopted  the  treaty  as  his  own.  When  the  treaty  finally 
reached  the  Senate,  on  March  14,  1934,  it  obtained  little 
more  than  a  bare  majority,  falling  far  short  of  the  two 
thirds  vote  necessary  for  ratification. 

This  rejected  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep  Water- 
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way  Treaty  will  probably  be  the  basis  of  the  new  plan.  It 
did  not  specify  amounts  of  money  to  be  expended  by  each 
country;  it  merely  allocated  certain  works  to  each  country. 
A  deep  waterway,  not  less  than  twenty-seven  feet  in 
depth,  was  to  be  built  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea,  "with  the  development  of  the 
waterpower  incidental  thereto."  The  United  States  was  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
lock  with  a  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet  at  the  St.  Mary's 
Falls  Canal,  and  for  deepening  the  connecting  channels  of 
the  upper  lakes  to  the  required  depth.  Canada,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  assume  sole  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  navigation  in  the  portion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence lying  wholly  within  Canadian  territory.  At  present 
these  Canadian  rapids  are  circumvented  by  the  Cornwall, 
Soulanges,  and  Lachine  Canals.  The  Welland  Ship  Canal 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  with  its  twenty- 
seven  foot  channel,  was  already  finished,  and,  in  comput- 
ing the  relative  estimated  costs  to  the  two  countries, 
Canada  was  credited  with  the  $128,000,000  already  spent. 
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The  most  difficult  and,  perhaps,  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  entire  project  was  the  navigation  and  power  devel- 
opment in  the  International  Rapids  Section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  forty-eight  miles  from  Chimney  Point  to 
St.  Regis,  which  was  to  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
two  nations.  The  United  States'  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
power  houses,  dams,  canals,  and  locks  in  the  International 
Section  was  estimated  at  $215,492,000;  the  Canadian  share 
at  $59,250,000.  The  total  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the 
entire  undertaking  was  estimated  at  $257,992,000,  of  which 
sum  New  York  State  supposedly  was  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $90,000,000  in  return  for  the  American  share  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  developed  from  the  International 
Rapids  Section.  Canada's  total  expense  was  estimated  at 
$270,976,000,  of  which  $128,000,000  had  already  been  spent 
on  the  Welland  Canal. 

Several  differences  arose  in  the  course  of  the  long  nego- 
tiations, most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  yielded  by  the 
United  States.  The  depth  of  the  channel  became  the  sub- 
ject of  severe  criticism.  The  United  States  wanted  twenty- 
five  feet,  the  depth  already  planned  for  her  works  in  the 
connecting  channels  of  the  upper  lakes;  Canada,  perhaps 
with  memories  of  previous  insufficient  depths  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canals,  favored  twenty-seven  feet.  The  United 
States  .agreed. 

A  channel  twenty-seven  feet  deep  was  regarded  as  ade- 
quate for  vessels  with  a  draft  of  twenty-five  feet,  the 
extra  two  feet  representing  the  allowance  for  the  well- 
known  "squat"  of  Great  Lakes  vessels  when  close  to  the 
bottom  in  narrow  channels. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  question  of  tonnage  eli- 
gible for  the  proposed  seaway  is  a  point  in  connection 
with  the  present  American  channels  in  the  lakes.  A  mini- 
mum depth  of  approximately  twenty-five  feet  was  author- 
ized in  1930  and,  presumably,  the  work  is  now  completed. 
Yet  in  the  last  five  years  the  maximum  safe  draft  for 
vessels  in  the  St.  Marys  River,  the  connecting  channel  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  has  only  once 
been  as  much  as  twenty  feet,  and  most  of  the  time  it  has 
been  eighteen.  In  the  Detroit  River  during  the  last  five 
years,  the  safe  draft  for  vessels  has  averaged  nineteen  feet. 
If  for  an  "authorized"  channel  depth  of  twenty-five  feet, 
vessels  cannot  load  to  twenty-three  feet,  but  to  no  more 
than  twenty,  then  it  would  seem  that  for  an  "authorized" 
channel  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet,  the  vessels  capable  of 
using  it,  fully  loaded,  would  have  to  draw  considerably 
less  than  twenty-five  feet  of  water.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  world's  ocean  tonnage  would  be  excluded. 

The  development  of  the  International  Rapids  Section 
was  one  of  the  knottiest  problems  for  the  various  boards 
to  solve,  largely  because  of  Canadian  insistence  upon  a 
two-stage  plan  of  development,  as  opposed  to  the  one- 
stage  plan  favored  by  the  American  engineers.  Both  plans, 
it  was  estimated,  would  produce  well  over  2,000,000  horse- 
power which  would  mean  more  than  1,000,000  for  each 
nation.  Without  going  into  technicalities,  it  can  be  briefly 
explained  that  the  one-stage  plan  would  have  a  lower  first 
cost  and,  it  is  claimed,  would  produce  more  power.  One 
might  wonder,  if  such  is  the  case,  why  the  Canadians 
should  prefer  the  more  expensive,  less  productive  two- 
stage  plan?  The  answer  is  largely  because  the  initial  cost 
of  the  first  stage  would  be  less,  and  income  from  the  com- 
pleted first  stage  could  be  used  to  finance  the  second  stage. 
Now,  however,  the  one-stage  plan  is  finally  winning  out. 

The  eagerness  of  the  American  government  for  the 


treaty  may  also  have  been  a  factor  in  permitting  the  in- 
clusion of  the  provision  that  Chicago,  after  1938,  was  not 
to  divert  more  water  for  its  drainage  canal  than  had 
been  stipulated  in  a  1930  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  To  expect  Chicago  to  abide  by  a  ruling 
of  its  own  Supreme  Court  seems  like  a  thoroughly  reason- 
able demand  on  the  surface;  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  getting  the 
Supreme  Court  to  change  its  mind,  while  getting  some- 
thing changed  which  is  embodied  in  an  international 
treaty  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  The  two  Illinois 
Senators  voted  against  the  treaty  in  1934. 

In  Canada,  the  1934  defeat  of  the  treaty  in  the  United 
States  Senate  created  little  excitement.  Prime  Minister 
Bennett  had  persistently  discouraged  discussion  of  the 
treaty  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  saying  that  the  time 
for  it  was  when  the  treaty  came  up  for  ratification.  Since, 
with  its  defeat  in  the  United  States,  it  never  did,  Cana- 
dian sentiment  on  the  seaway  is  difficult  to  measure. 

Canada  had  gone  in  for  the  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  with  the  same  excessive  zeal  that  it  had  gone 
in  for  railroad  building,  and  it  had  ended  up  with  more 
than  it  then  needed  of  both.  The  improvement  of  St. 
Lawrence  navigation  was  regarded  with  mixed  sentiments 
varying  from  the  extreme  approval  of  Toronto  to  the  ex- 
treme disapproval  of  Montreal. 

Meanwhile  conditions  in  the  world  grain  trade  have 
tended  to  cool  the  ardor  of  the  wheat  growers  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  for  the  seaway.  The  question  is 
now  one  of  where  to  send  wheat,  not  how  to  send  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  industry  is  now  booming 
and  with  it  lake  shipping  is  booming,  too.  The  movement 
of  bulk  commodities  on  the  Great  Lakes  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  142,874,985  tons  during  the  1940  season.  The 
previous  high  was  in  1929.  It  was  once  believed  that  iron 
ore  and  coal,  which  year  in  and  year  out  represent  about 
two  thirds  of  the  total  tonnage  carried,  did  not  figure  very 
much  in  any  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  seaway 
upon  lake  snipping.  Recently,  though,  there  has  been  a 
growing  belief  that  the  supplies  of  Lake  Superior  ore  are 
exhaustible  and  that  eventually  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  iron  ore  from  outside  to  the  Great  Lakes  mills. 

IN  MAY  1938,  THE  SEAWAY  PROJECT  CAME  BACK.  TO  LIFE  WITH 
the  announcement  that  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
was  forwarding  to  the  Canadian  government  a  new  pro- 
posed Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  Treaty. 
Negotiations  have  been  going  on  since  then  and  sup- 
posedly are  about  to  reach  Congress  again. 

"Power  will  win  the  war,"  is  being  taken  up  as  a 
slogan;  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  part  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  project  will  play  in  the  military  stra- 
tegy of  the  joint  defense  program.  The  prohibition  of 
naval  shipbuilding  on  the  lakes  as  a  violation  of  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Agreement  has  gone  by  the  boards.  The  channel 
depths,  however,  will  undoubtedly  establish  some  kind  of 
limitation  upon  the  type  of  naval  vessels  to  be  built. 

Whatever  comes  of  the  present  attempt  to  construct  the 
waterway,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  will  con- 
tinue to  play  the  same  vital  and  beautiful  part  in  the  life 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  has  long  been  com- 
mon to  speak  of  the  lakes  as  "the  Mediterranean"  of 
America,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  unfortunate,  since 
they  are  unlike  anything  else — they  are  the  Great  Lakes. 
They  are  the  heart  of  a  continent.  Let  it  go  at  that. 
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Herbert  Giles  trom    Black    star 
French  Canadian  editor 


Wallenberg  from  Three  Lions 
Girl,  Haiti 


Neighbors 
North  and  South 


On  this  page  and  the  two  that 
follow  are  people  of  this  New 
World  of  which  we  of  the  U.S.A. 
are  part.  Like  us  they  are  of 
pure  stock  and  of  mixed.  They 
are  first  of  all  Canadians,  Mexi- 
cans, Chileans,  Brazilians,  instead 
of  North  or  South  Americans. 
They  have  old  loyalties  as  well 
as  those  that  date  with  settlement 
on  this  hemisphere. 


Courtesy    Pan    American    Union 
Mexican  children 


Canadian  "mounties"  of  Scotch  and  English  descent 


Ross  from  Three  Lions 


Woman,  Guatemala 

Ruth  Frank 
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Argentine  gaucho  sipping  mate 


Severin   trom  Three  Lion 
Old  farmer,  Uruguay 


Courtesy  Grace  Line 
Two  young  people,  Peru 


School  children,  Belem,  Brazil 
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Argentine  family  of  Spanish  descent 


Brazilian  farm  worker  of  Portuguese  stock 
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German,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil 
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Student  nurses,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
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Military  police,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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Employe  of  a  Japanese  newspaper,  Buenos  Aires 


Chilean  huaso  (cowboy) 

Courtesy  Grace  Line 
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Clergy,  military  officials  and  citizens,  Cuzco,  Peru 
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THE       PEOPLE  THEIR      STAKE      IN       THE      AMERICA! 

Women  Want  a  Happier  World 


ANA  ROSA  S.  de  MARTINEZ  GUERRERO 

Woman's  Place  in  the  Western  World  may  vary  widely;  but  this  noted 
visitor  from  Argentina  reminds  us  Woman's  Voice  is  for  freedom  and 
plenty: — by  the  Chairman,  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  LATIN  AMERICA,  THE  PEOPLE 
live  at  peace.  Not  only  are  we  not  at  war  but  we  are  the 
hope — almost  the  last  hope — of  a  suffering  humanity. 
Here  and  now  the  women  of  the  Americas  must  act,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  opportunity  that  is 
theirs.  From  what  I  know  of  the  women  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  from  what  I  learned  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States  during  my  six  weeks'  visit  there,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  women  can  bring  about  a  greater  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  among  the  people  of  this  hemisphere. 

In  my  own  country,  Argentina,  the  past  few  months 
have  witnessed  an  important  change  in  the  attitudes  and 
activities  of  women.  Between  June  and  September,  1940, 
more  than  15,000  women  joined  a  great  patriotic  organi- 
zation, Action  Argentina;  they  are  working  actively  with 
men  in  an  educational  campaign  supporting  democratic 
principles  and  combating  the  propaganda  of  totalitarian- 
ism. But  it  is  not  only  in  Argentina  that  the  women  are 
aroused.  Throughout  the  Americas  I  find  the  same  spirit. 

However,  spirit  and  confidence  will  not  suffice  unless 
they  find  expression  in  constructive  action.  The  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere  can  be  pre- 
served only  if  we  solve,  quickly,  Latin  America's  two 
grave  problems.  The  first  is  the  problem  of  economic 
stability;  the  second,  the  infiltration  of  totalitarian  theories. 

Experts  and  technicians  are  studying  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation.  The  surplus  production  of  our  continent 
which  was  absorbed  by  Europe  before  the  present  war  is 
now  a  heavy  burden  on  the  economy  of  each  of  the 
South  American  republics.  Without  exchange,  commerce 
among  the  South  American  countries  is  impossible.  If 
this  difficulty  is  not  solved  at  once,  commercial  paralysis 
will  follow. 

In  Latin  America  we  have  every  variety  of  climate,  and 
hence  our  products  are  rich  and  varied.  But  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  in  these  nations  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  lack  the  essentials  of  life;  who  suffer 
from  want  of  the  very  things  which,  in  a  mounting  sur- 
plus, constitute  a  dangerous  liability  to  their  countries. 

The  obvious  solution  would  be  for  needy  Americans 
to  use  the  products  of  their  own  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries. If  we  can  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  all  the  re- 
publics of  South  and  Central  America,  if  we  can  wipe 
out  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  hemisphere,  we  shall 
have  the  answer  to  our  major  economic  problem. 

For  such  a  program,  complete  economic  solidarity  is 
essential  and  this  solidarity  must  be  based  on  a  plan  that 
considers  the  well-being  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

If  we  want  to  advance  the  ideal  of  America  for  Ameri- 
cans, if  we  want  to  give  to  the  rest  of  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  united  action  among  nations,  we  must  give  up 


many  small  national  prejudices,  and  sacrifice  some  na- 
tional economic  theories. 

Women  are  strong  supporters  and  propagandists  for 
this  ideal  of  hemispheric  union;  but  women  also  must 
fight  against  the  second  of  the  great  dangers  of  today — 
the  spread  of  totalitarianism. 

I    BELIEVE    THE    IDEAS    OF    TOTALITARIANISM    ARE    FOREIGN    TO 

America.  They  cannot  flourish  in  our  lands  unless  they 
are  sown  in  the  soil  of  economic  chaos.  This  is  why  Nazi 
propaganda  has  been  directed  toward  arousing  suspicion 
and  mistrust  among  our  nations. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  that  invasion  of 
the  Americas  is  part  of  the  totalitarian  program.  But  I 
do  believe  that  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  create  a 
favorable  situation  for  change  in  governments  to  a  form 
based  on  totalitarian  ideas.  It  is  because  of  this  destructive 
propaganda  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  danger  of  arming  nations  that  are  unstable  economi- 
cally. 

It  is  highly  important  to  arm  the  American  nations  for 
defense  against  possible  aggression,  but  to  do  this  with- 
out first  solving  the  economic  situation  of  these  nations 
is  perilous.  The  cost  of  armaments  is  a  drain  on  national 
finances,  involving  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  sacrifices  can  lead  to  the  chaos  for  which  the 
enemies  of  democracy  hope.  In  a  time  of  confusion  and 
disunity,  opportunists  can  use  the  weapons  bought  for 
defense  to  dominate  and  enslave  the  people. 

We  confront,  then,  two  great  problems  closely  related 
to  one  another.  We  cannot  sit  back,  leaving  our  govern- 
ments to  work  out  all  the  solutions.  The  people  them- 
selves must  act.  Women — who  are  half  the  people — can 
give  the  warning  that  will  arouse  the  Americas. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  governments  can  come  to  a 
practical  solution  only  with  the  support  of  the  people. 
Women  must  help  develop  this  public  opinion  on  which 
real  accomplishment  depends. 

The  moment  has  passed  for  lyrical  expression  of  solidar- 
ity. The  Good  Neighbor  policy,  the  interchange  of  stu- 
dents, good-will  tours,  have  prepared  the  way,  but  in 
themselves  they  are  not  enough.  In  Central  and  South 
America,  today,  we  have  panic  fear  of  the  future.  The 
need  is  for  immediate  and  definite  action.  American 
women,  North  and  South,  must  insist  on  lasting  coopera- 
tion expressed  first  of  all  in  adequate  commercial  treaties. 
This  is  the  one  sure  way  of  defeating  the  forces  of  to- 
talitarianism, because  although  territory  can  be  defended 
by  guns  and  planes,  Democracy  can  be  defended  and  pre- 
served only  through  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  its 
peoples. 
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Children  of  the  New  World 


ELISABETH   SHIRLEY   ENOCHS 


One  test  of  civilization  is  what  is  done  for  children.  In  Latin  America 
today,  the  spread  of  child  welfare  and  social  work  registers  a  remark- 
able humanitarian  movement:  —  by  the  Editor,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 


MILLIONS  OF  PARENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  FAMILIAR 
with  the  picture  of  a  sturdy  six-year-old  boy,  clutching  a 
pencil  in  one  hand,  a  schoolbook  in  the  other,  which 
adorns  the  back  cover  of  the  Children's  Bureau  bulletin, 
"The  Child  from  One  to  Six."  Parents  in  far-away  Chile 
are  becoming  equally  familiar  with  this  picture,  which 
now  illustrates  a  page  in  the  famous  "Book  of  the  Chilean 
Cowboy,"  published  in  Santiago  by  the  Institute  of  Rural 
Information. 

But  there  is  a  subtle  difference  as  well  as  a  symbolical 
similarity  between  the  two  pictures:  a  few  deft  strokes  of 
the  Chilean  artist's  crayon  have  transformed  six-year-old 
Johnny  Smith  into  seven-year-old  Juan  Lucero.  The  alter- 
ation in  features,  footgear,  and  age  proclaims  Juan's  Latin 
ancestry,  the  local  customs  of  his  Andean  homeland.  But 
the  appearance  of  this  illustration  in  the  two  government 
publications  proclaims  the  essential  similarity  of  children 
everywhere,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  purpose  and  the  in- 
creasing cooperation  of  those  agencies,  public  and  private, 
which  serve  the  cause  of  childhood  in  all  the  twenty-one 
American  republics. 

Concern  for  social  and  child  welfare  throughout  the 
Americas  is  not  new.  Many  institutions  which  are  nourish- 
ing today  had  their  origin  in  the  colonial  period,  and  the 
Church  and  private  philanthropy  pioneered  in  many 
fields.  It  would  be  difficult — as  well  as  unfair — to  attempt 
to  explain  or  compare  the  different  stages  of  progress  of 
health  and  social  welfare  programs  in  the  twenty-one  re- 
publics, which  differ  so  widely  in  size,  climate,  type  of 
population,  political  and  economic  history,  and  resources. 
But  the  general  trend  in  all  of  them  is  a  favorable  one, 
and  is  apparently  due  to  a  heightened  consciousness  of 
the  value  of  human  life  and  human  personality. 

Progress  Under  Many  Conditions  and  Handicaps 

THE    BACKGROUND    OF    TODAY'S     PICTURE    CAN    BE    SKETCHELI 

only  in  broad  strokes.  Historically,  the  first  concern  of 
the  early  colonists  was  for  hospitals,  homes  for  foun- 
dlings, institutions  for  the  aged  and  dependent.  Medical 
science  in  Latin  America  benefited  from  the  education  of 
physicians  in  the  great  medical  centers  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Public  health  received  great  impetus  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  work  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Sanitary  Bureau  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
The  introduction  of  social  insurance,  in  which  Chile  was 
the  pioneer  in  1924,  was  due  to  European  inspiration. 
The  development  of  special  training  for  social  work,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  school  opened  in  Chile  in  1925, 
and  the  first  school  in  Argentina  in  1930,  received  con- 
siderable impetus  from  the  example  set  by  the  pioneer 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  the  special  field  of  child 
welfare,  dominant  influences  have  been  those  of  the  Pan 


American  Child  Congresses;  of  the  International  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  founded 
by  the  late  Luis  Morquio  of  Uruguay  as  the  result  of 
action  taken  by  one  of  the  early  Child  Congresses;  and 
of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  which  has  main- 
tained close  relations  through  the  years  with  leaders  in 
the  other  Americas. 

In  the  Children's  Bureau  report  on  "Maternal  and 
Child  Welfare  Services  in  Latin  America,"  compiled  in 
1940  by  Anna  Kalet  Smith,  it  is  pointed  out  that  maternal 
and  child  welfare  work  in  its  present  form  is  of  recent 
origin  in  Latin  America,  and  that  the  new  trends  are 
particularly  evident  in  the  national  constitutions  adopted 
since  1933  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  Codification  of  all 
child  welfare  laws,  initiated  by  Brazil  in  1927,  and  of 
which  the  Children's  Code  of  Uruguay  is  one  of  the 
most  forward-looking  examples,  is  another  recent  trend. 
The  coordination  of  all  child  welfare  work  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  children's  bureau  or  department  in 
a  number  of  countries  manifests  the  desire  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  improve  administration. 

One  of  the  most  promising  developments  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  effort  to  extend  the  work  hitherto 
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Julien  Bryan 
Medical  research,  endowed  by  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  Brazil 

confined  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  various  countries  to 
the  more  distant  provinces.  A  striking  example  is  that  of 
Argentina,  where  since  1936  maternal  and  child  health 
centers  staffed  by  physicians,  nurses,  and  midwives,  have 
been  established  in  most  of  the  provinces,  even  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego  which  claims  to  have  the  southernmost  center 
in  the  world. 

No  one  who  has  not  flown  over  the  geographical  im- 
mensity that  is  Brazil  can  possibly  visualize  the  difficulties 
of  providing  health,  welfare,  and  educational  services  in 
the  hinterland  of  that  amazing  country  with  its  wide 
plains,  impenetrable  jungles,  mountain  barriers,  and  scat- 
tered population.  But  the  fertility  of  the  Brazilian  soil  is 
paralleled  by  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Brazilian  mind 
and  the  generosity  of  her  citizens. 

The  Bishop  of  Santos,  Dom  Paulo  de  Torso  Campos, 
has  founded  a  novel  social  service  organization  for  the 
benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  population  who  have  been  cut 
off  from  civilization  by  the  topography  of  that  mountain- 
ous section  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  He  has  organized  a 
group  of  young  women  who  volunteer  to  seek  out  the 
homes  of  these  rural  families  and,  after  winning  their 
confidence,  persuade  them  to  let  their  daughters  ac- 
company the  visitors  upon  their  return  to  Santos.  Here 
the  Bishop  has  opened  a  house  where  the  girls  spend 
about  six  weeks,  learning  to  sleep  in  beds  and  to  cook  and 

Maternal  and  infant  hygiene  clinic  in  Argentina  (below);  visiting 
nurses  in  Belem  City,  Brazil,  (upper  right);  a  day  nursery  for 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  market  women's  babies  (lover  right) 
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do  housework;  to  sew;  to  read  and  write;  and  to  care 
for  babies  and  young  children.  Upon  their  return  to  their 
own  homes,  they  become  teachers  of  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily. This  scheme  has  had  such  interesting  results  that 
there  has  been  some  talk  of  adapting  it  to  northern 
Brazil. 

In  Chile  a  well  organized  effort  to  improve  the  status 
of  the  rural  population  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Rural  Information,  set  up  within  the  last  two 
years  under  the  Agricultural  Exports  Board.  The  first 
step  in  the  campaign  was  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  El  Libro  del  Huaso  Chileno  (The  Book  of  the  Chilean 
Cowboy),  containing  simple  information  on  history,  civ- 
ics, home  hygiene,  fertilizers,  care  of  cattle,  poultry  rais- 
ing, infant  care,  the  evils  of  alcohol,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. The  cover  illustration  shows  a  little  girl  reading 
from  the  book  to  her  cowboy  father  who,  presumably,  is 
illiterate.  This  illustration  has  become  familiar  along  the 
highways  and  byways  of  Chile,  for  it  has  been  painted  on 
the  sides  of  three  sound  trucks  which  the  Institute  sends 
out  with  a  staff  trained  to  contact  the  campesinos  and 
give  them  information,  garden  seeds,  literature,  and  free 
entertainment. 

One  of  the  two  social  service  schools  in  Santiago,  the 
Escuela  Elvira  Matte  de  Cruchaga,  is  also  working  in  the 
rural  field.  This  school,  founded  in  1929  by  a  former 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  maintains  a  rural  social  welfare  center,  pub- 
lishes a  weekly  magazine  for  distribution  in  rural  areas, 
and  has  placed  social  workers  (Continued  on  page  192) 
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The  Prospect  for  New  Settlers 


GEORGE   L.  WARREN 

Will  the  New  World  ever  resume  its  growth  by  immigration?  What  are  the 
post-war  prospects  for  refugees  from  Europe?: — by  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Political  Refugees 


FOR   A   NUMBER   OF    YEARS   THE    INTERNATIONAL   LABOUR   Op- 

fice  has  been  making  technical  studies  of  immigration  and 
population  movements  throughout  the  world,  which  now 
would  be  of  great  value  were  it  not  for  the  tragic  circum- 
stances that,  nowadays,  there  are  few  immigrants,  there 
are  only  refugees.  And  today's  refugees,  unlike  the  immi- 
grants who  came  to  the  New  World  in  happier  times,  are 
seldom  free  to  leave  the  Old  World  with  their  belongings 
or  to  enter  the  New  World  in  search  of  their  fortune. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  restrictions,  barriers,  prejudices;  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  and  money.  Above  all,  there 
are  profound  differences  of  opinion  among  governments 
as  to  the  best  method  of  developing  the  vast  underpopu- 
lated areas  of  the  New  World. 

Hitherto,  in  history,  the  trend  of  population  has  been 
from  the  rural  areas  to  the  towns.  Europe's  refugees  are 
now  mainly  city  people— professionals,  doctors,  lawyers, 
educators,  business  men,  bankers,  and  clerks.  And  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  New  World  seem  determined  not 
to  allow  their  urban  centers  to  grow  through  direct  im- 
migration which  would  arouse  the  resentment  of  their 
own  nationals,  or  even  through  encouragement  of  refugee 
agricultural  settlements  from  which  more  dynamic  set- 
tlers would  inevitably  gravitate  to  the  cities. 

In  South  America  several  governments  have  recently 
been  concerned  with  their  experiences  with  ethnic  groups 
which  have  resisted  assimilation  and  preserved  cultural 
and  political  interests  of  their  countries  of  origin. 

At  the  Evian  Conference,  before  the  war  started,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  ordinary  infiltration  of  refugees  into 
overseas  countries  was  limited  and  that  there  was  a  need 
for  planning  for  large  scale  migration.  The  first  concern 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  which  was  formed 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Evian  Conference  was  to 
survey  areas  of  settlement.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
only  the  Dominican  Republic  stated  its  willingness  to  ab- 
sorb refugees,  up  to  100,000  of  them.  Yet  large  scale  settle- 
ment projects  will  provide  the  only  opportunities  of  mi- 
gration for  those  who  will  leave  Europe  when  the  war 
ends.  And  the  chances  are  that,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  millions  will  want  to  leave. 

Pressure  of  Population  in  Europe 

A    MONTH    AFTER    THE    WAR    BEGAN,    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT, 

addressing  the  executive  committee  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  in  Washington,  called  for  more  ex- 
tensive studies  and  imaginative  planning  on  this  problem. 
He  proposed  that  worldwide  plans  might  need  to  be 
drawn  up  for  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  emigrants  from 
Europe  after  the  war.  Many  who  questioned  the  Presi- 
dent's estimate  at  the  time  have  since  come  to  recognize 
its  frightful  accuracy. 
The  immediate  British  reaction  to  the  President's  chal- 


lenge was  that  there  would  be  no  such  numbers  of  refu- 
gees, that  victory  would  enable  all  the  families  already 
uprooted  to  return  to  their  homes.  Now  it  is  apparent  that 
peace  conceivably  will  not  satisfy  all  of  the  demands  and 
aspirations  of  the  minority  groups  in  Europe  and  that,  in 
any  event,  there  will  be  such  physical  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  economic  paralysis  after  the  war,  that  millions 
will  have  to  leave  Europe  to  survive.  The  overpopulation 
of  the  central  and  eastern  areas  of  Europe  may  even  have 
been  a  cause  of  the  war  itself. 

One  need  not  necessarily  accept  the  possibility  of  mil- 
lions of  emigrants  from  Europe  after  the  war  as  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  planning  now.  But  planning  now  is 
good  judgment  and  common  sense.  Lack  of  conscious 
planning  of  migration  in  the  past  has  been  admittedly 
wasteful  in  human  lives  and  destructive  of  invaluable 
contributions  which  might  have  been  preserved  through 
better  distribution  and  placement  of  the  millions  who  ar- 
rived in  the  New  World  in  the  last  half  century. 

It  is  quite  true  that  no  one  can  tell  who  the  immigrants 
will  be,  where  they  will  come  from,  of  what  races  they 
will  consist,  and  what  skills  they  will  have  to  contribute. 
Many  factors  are  involved  in  settlement  that  cannot  be 
appraised  with  any  degree  of  accuracy :  selection,  training, 
transportation,  area  selection,  crop  potentialities,  internal 
and  export  markets,  investment  and  return,  financing;  the 
adaptation  of  unknown  settlers  to  unknown  areas. 

To  millions  in  Europe  who  are  doomed  to  suffer  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  opportunity  to  work  and  struggle 
for  life  again,  even  under  primitive  pioneer  conditions, 
may  mean  their  very  salvation  from  despair.  Even  now 
they  should  know  that  others  in  a  freer  atmosphere  are 
preparing  the  way  for  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Funds — and  Land — for  Future  Settlement 

THE  DESPERATE  NEED  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT  FOR  A  PLACE  TO  GO 
is  matched  by  the  economic  needs  and  opportunities  of 
underpopulated  countries.  Ecuador,  Chile,  Peru,  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  for  example,  are  coun- 
tries with  vast  uninhabited  areas  which  they  are  anxious 
to  incorporate  into  the  economy  of  their  national  ex- 
istences. These  countries  will  readily  admit  their  need  for 
larger  populations — to  'develop  their  unexploited  natural 
resources  and  to  improve  and  strengthen  their  national 
economies.  The  questions  now  awaiting  exploration  and 
planning  are  chiefly:  what  settlers,  from  what  areas,  with 
what  capital,  can  accomplish  these  purposes  without  con- 
flict or  competition  with  nationals  already  beset  with 
surplus  products  for  which  markets  are  restricted? 

No  lands  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  awaiting 
discovery.  The  great  majority  of  uninhabited  areas  have 
Deen  reasonably  well  mapped  and  explored,  and  remain 
uninhabited  for  known  reasons.  For  instance,  the  savan- 
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nahs  of  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  present  problems 
of  communications  between  the  sea  and  land-locked  fer- 
tile areas  separated  by  deep  forests. 

There  probably  will  not  emerge  any  single  area  or  na- 
tion in  which  a  million  people  may  be  settled.  But  present 
studies  indicate  many  areas  which  present  opportunities, 
advantages — and  disadvantages.  Although  completely  un- 
inhabited areas  may  seem  inviting  because  the  problem  of 
integration  of  cultures  is  thereby  minimized,  other  areas 
in  which  frontier  settlement  may  be  expanded  offer  the 
advantage  of  helpful  assistance  to  the  settlers  by  native 
dwellers  who  have  already  learned  the  way  of  life  in  the 
area  and  can  absorb  the  settlers  as  apprentices. 

Every  area  in  the  world  specifically  offered  for  refugee 
settlement  has  already  been  studied  by  commissions  of 
experts  dispatched  under  the  auspices  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Political  Refugees,  with  the  col- 
laboration of  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  the  Refugee  Economic  Corporation  and  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  These  are 
specifically  British  Guiana,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
the  Island  of  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines.  Each  report 
recommended  experimental  settlement  of  500  families  in 
the  first  instance,  and  detailed  the  lines  of  further  inquiry 
as  the  trial  settlement  itself  develops. 

An  improvement  in  the  technique  of  such  inquiries 
might  consist  in  the  organization  of  joint,  rather  than  out- 
side, commissions  of  experts  in  areas  that  may  become 
available  for  study  in  the  future.  Each  interested  country 
has  outstanding  specialists  in  the  fields  which  should  be 
covered.  Those  specialists  which  the  interested  govern- 
ment cannot  supply  might  well  be  selected  by  some  in- 
ternational body  which  might  be  invited  to  participate  in 
setting  up  such  a  joint  commission. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  problem  of  financing.  Be- 
fore and  after  the  World  War,  settlement  often  proceeded 
as  a  result  of  bilateral  agreements  between  emigration  and 
immigration  countries,  under  the  auspices  of  commercial 
corporations  and  frequently  under  organizations  with  so- 
cial objectives.  Successes  were  interpersed  with  failures. 
There  were  occasional  injustices  and  exploitation.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  was  the  prevailing  rule.  Substantial 
numbers  of  the  peasants  of  Europe  demonstrated  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  pioneer  areas, 
inherited  or  instinctive  resources,  which  have  universally 
won  the  respect  of  agricultural  historians. 

Nowadays  private  investment  capital  avoids  settlement 
operations.  It  may  never  be  available.  Many  believe  that 
future  settlement  must  be  financed  by  government  funds; 
some  experts  go  further  and  prophecy  that  public  funds 
of  governments,  other  than  the  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion countries  immediately  interested  in  specific  projects, 
will  not  be  forthcoming  until  private  capital  invested  pri- 
marily for  the  social  purposes  to  be  achieved  first  becomes 
available  and  points  the  way. 

Conditions  for  Social  Investment 

SUCH  SOCIAL-PURPOSE  CAPITAL  MIGHT  BE  ENCOURAGED  IF  TWO 

essential  conditions  are  met.  First,  specific  projects  of 
settlement  must  be  carefully  planned  and  documented  on 
the  basis  of  reasonably  exhaustive  scientific  inquiry.  A 
cycle  of  investment  and  eventual  return  over  a  period  of 
years  must  be  convincingly  worked  out.  Such  a  cycle 
might  include  an  original  contribution  of  land  by  the  re- 
ceiving government;  other  benefits  and  advantages  special 


to  the  area  to  be  settled;  the  issuance  of  bonds;  the  guar- 
antee of  interest  by  the  receiving  government;  plans  for 
the  distribution  of  the  increment  in  the  value  of  the  land 
to  the  government,  the  settler,  and  the  private  investor 
through  the  settlement  corporation;  definite  plans  for 
specific  crops;  information  about  internal  and  export  mar- 
kets; the  selection  of  competent  settlers;  the  methods  of 
allocating  land;  "the  settlers'  prospects  of  repayment  in 
time;  and  the  distribution  of  income  to  the  different 
parties  at  interest.  This  is  a  difficult  but  not  necessarily  an 
impossible  condition  to  meet.  It  has  not  yet  been  achieved 
in  any  particular  project,  but  developments  in  several 
areas  may  provide  the  opportunity.  After  the  World  War 
and  the  shutting  off  of  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
emigrants  went  in  the  main  to  Canada,  almost  exclusively 
for  settlement  on  the  land.  Depressed  conditions  in  the 
world  wheat  markets  may  keep  Canada  closed  to  any  but 
industrial  migration  after  the  war.  Where  will  the  flow 
of  emigration  go  next?  That  is  the  problem  for  the  fore- 
casters of  economic  trends. 

The  second  condition  is  that  private  investors  must  have 
some  reasonable  assurance  of  government  cooperation  to 
warrant  the  hope  that  if  private  funds  are  invested  ini 
tially  the  greater  share  of  the  investment  burden  and  risk 
will  be  assumed  by  government  to  carry  on  what  has 
been  started.  Furthermore,  private  funds  must  come  in 
the  first  instance  from  general  public  subscription.  It  is 
too  large  an  undertaking  for  any  specially  interested 
group  to  undertake  alone. 

Selecting  Settlers 

THIS    DISCUSSION    OF    IMMIGRATION    IN    THE    FUTURE    WOULD 

be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  problem  of  selec- 
tion of  immigrants.  This  must  be  organized  in  terms  of 
specific  areas  whose  needs  are  known.  Existing  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  various  countries  are  selective  in  that  they 
reject  certain  classes  of  immigrants,  particularly  by  occupa- 
tional and  professional  groups.  The  laws  permit  the  ad- 
mission of  agricultural  laborers  under  administrative 
action.  But  within  this  general  classification  there  are 
many  questions  to  be  answered.  Agricultural  laborers  are 
not  the  only  successful  settlers.  Frequently  in  subtropical 
and  tropical  agriculture,  much  that  has  been  learned  in 
the  agricultural  habits  of  central  Europe  must  be  dis- 
carded. The  settler  must  have  a  family  with  children  of 
certain  ages.  In  the  Dominican  project  a  sound  body,  a 
healthy  mind,  and  a  determination  to  see  life  through  in 
the  open  were  the  chief  qualifications  for  acceptance. 

The  question  of  selection  requires  the  same  painstaking 
inquiry  and  planning  that  have  been  suggested  for  area 
selection  and  financing. 

No  ATTEMPT  HAS  BEEN  MADE  TO  MAKE  PREDICTIONS.  IF  SUB- 

stantial  numbers  of  emigrants  or  refugees  will  have  to 
leave  Europe  after  the  war,  it  is  high  time  to  plan  now 
for  their  immigration.  The  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  eventually  need  the  services  of  many  of 
them.  The  challenge  to  organize  the  movement  is  before 
us,  and  there  is  no  valid  excuse  to  delay  planning  merely 
because  planning  is  difficult.  Once  a  start  is  made,  difficult 
tasks  become  simple.  What  seems  impossible  in  terms  of 
the  problem  as  a  whole  may  become  practical  in  terms  of 
specific  places,  specific  immigrants,  and  specific  sources  of 
capital.  We  cannot  desert  the  immigrants  or  refugees  in 
Europe  because  all  things  cannot  be  known  in  advance. 
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Labor— Leaven  of  Democracy 


ERNESTO  GALARZA 

The  Latin  American  labor  movement  is  a  crucial  element  in  all  of  today's 
plans  for  the  New  World: — by  the  Chief,  Division  of  Social  and  Labor 
Information,  Pan  American  Union 


THERE  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  1,800,000  WORKERS  IN  LATIN 
America  who  are  organized.  If  the  tests  of  disciplined 
membership  in  a  trade  union,  such  as  prompt  payment  of 
dues,  be  applied,  this  estimate  would  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  revised  downward.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
psychological  and  social  factors  which  make  for  united 
action  justify  this  figure  as  a  fairly  accurate  index  of  or- 
ganized labor's  strength  in  Latin  America. 

The  industries  from  which  the  unions  draw  their  mem- 
bers are  principally  those  of  transportation,  textiles,  public 
utilities,  petroleum,  mining,  food  processing,  and,  occa- 
sionally, agriculture.  There  are  unions  of  civil  servants, 
hotel  workers,  teachers,  and  printers,  which  exercise  in- 
fluence over  the  labor  movement  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  Labor  organization  is  strongest  in  Argen- 
tina, Cuba,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Mexico,  where  national 
trade  union  federations  exist. 

A  distinctive  characteristic  of  labor  in  Latin  America  is 
that  industrial  and  agricultural  workers  are  not  sharply 
differentiated  from  those  employed  in  the  so-called  "white 
collar"  occupations.  Teachers,  clerks,  motion  picture  op- 
erators, state  and  municipal  employes,  musicians,  and 
even  retail  merchants  have  their  own  sindicatos,  uniones, 
cooperatives,  and  sociedades  which  are  affiliated  with  the 
national  trade  union  federations. 

Compared  to  the  population  of  Latin  America — about 
130,000,000 — the  proportion  of  organized  workers  to  the 
whole  labor  mass  appears  small  indeed;  but  in  relation 
to  the  total  economy,  this  numerically  small  group  is  im- 
portant. 

Production,  investment,  and  even  the  distribution  of 
goods  in  the  Americas  already  has  been  affected  by  the 
war  in  Europe  and  Asia.  When  peace  is  restored,  Latin 
America's  economic  relations  to  the  world  will  depend 
upon  the  resulting  distribution  of  power  among  four 
mighty  nations  —  England,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  nature  of  these  economic  relations  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  future  of  labor  in  Latin  America.  The 
closing  of  European  and  Asiatic  markets  as  well  as  the 
curtailment  of  supplies  necessary  to  certain  Latin  Ameri- 
can industries  are  causing  serious  dislocations  in  employ- 
ment. In  the  meatpacking  plants  of  Argentina,  the  mines 
of  Chile,  the  quebracho  areas  of  the  Chaco,  the  oil  fields 
of  Venezuela,  the  sugar  plantations  of  Cuba,  the  rayon 
mills  of  Mexico,  working  men  and  women  have  felt  the 
impact  of  Hitler's  march  across  Europe  in  layoffs,  wage 
cuts,  and  intermittent  operation.  In  Buenos  Aires  the 
building  industry  has  been  heavily  hit  by  the  British 
blockade;  construction  of  all  types  had  slumped  by  40 
percent  in  September  1940,  throwing  over  one  third  of 
the  city's  78,000  building  workers  out  of  jobs.  As  coffee, 
hemp,  oil,  wheat,  beef,  sugar,  rubber,  and  other  products 


have  declined  on  the  world  markets,  or  have  been  barred 
from  free  exchange  in  the  subject  areas  of  Europe,  Latin 
American  workers  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the  weight 
of  collapsing  systems  of  production. 

Agricultural  labor,  practically  unorganized,  and  in 
many  republics  representing  three  fourths  of  the  working 
population,  finds  itself  facing  the  second  major  crisis  in 
twenty  years.  Systems  of  production  and  land  tenure  differ 
widely  over  Latin  America,  from  the  industrialized  coffee 
plantation  and  stock  farm  of  the  sub-tropical  areas  and 
plains,  to  the  cooperative  ejidos  of  Mexico  or  the  comuni- 
dades  indigenas  of  Ecuador.  Uniform  resistance  to  the 
downward  pressure  of  events  is  difficult  to  attain  among 
rural  workers,  partly  because  of  differences  in  land  use 
and  tenure,  and  partly  because  of  language  barriers  and 
illiteracy. 

ANOTHER  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MOMENT  is  THE  RISING 
cost  of  living.  On  the  declaration  of  war  in  September 
1939,  speculation  threatened  to  run  rife,  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  The  trade  unions  immediately  mobilized  be- 
hind government  efforts  to  check  speculation  and  hoard- 
ing. Several  countries  have  adopted  stringent  laws  within 
the  last  twelve  months  strengthening  government  price 
fixing.  Trade  union  and  consumer  organizations  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  neighborhood  committees  to  watch 
prices.  They  have  supported  the  policy  of  creating  res- 
taurantes  populares  where  nourishing  meals  are  served  at 
low  cost. 

In  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  however,  the 
problem  requires  more  than  punitive  legislation.  Statistical 
services  for  gathering  information  on  living  costs  need 
to  be  developed  greatly  as  well  as  means  for  correlating 
this  information  to  production  of  foodstuffs,  both  do- 
mestically and  on  an  international  scale.  The  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer  in  Chile,  for  example,  is  closely 
related  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  sugar  areas  of  Peru 
as  well  as  to  the  freight  rates  between  Callao  and  Val- 
paraiso. More  than  that,  however,  labor  looks  to  the  crea- 
tion of  commodity  outlets  under  direct  government  con- 
trol for  the  sale  of  high  quality,  low  priced  foods  and 
drugs. 

The  pressure  on  living  standards  also  has  included  wage 
reductions  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  In  some 
countries  legislation  has  helped  maintain  a  theoretical 
floor  under  wages,  but  trade  union  resistance  to  the  ex- 
tension of  unregulated  apprenticeship,  wage  differentials, 
delays  in  arbitration,  and  lax  enforcement  of  laws  remains 
the  major  check  on  a  further  depression  of  living  stand- 
ards. How  urgent  for  trade  unionism  this  situation  is  can 
be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  net  cash  income  for 
rural  labor  in  some  parts  of  Latin  America  falls  as  low  as 
$50  a  year  per  family.  Monthly  wage  payments  in  some  of 
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the  most  advanced  Latin  American  industrial 
areas  in  1940  averaged  from  one  third  to  one  half 
less  than  the  amount  officially  estimated  as  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  life. 

From  the  standpoint  of  long  range  economic, 
commercial  investment  and  exchange  readjust- 
ments of  the  Americas,  the  increase  in  living 
standards  of  well  over  four  fifths  of  the  population 
of  those  republics  is  without  doubt  the  most  ur- 
gent problem  before  the  continent  and  one  which, 
in  some  ways,  is  receiving  the  least  attention. 


THE 


WAR    HAS    FOCUSED    ATTENTION     ON    THE    OLD 


question    of    immigration.    Generally    speaking, 
labor  has  been  sympathetic  to  more  liberal  immi- 
gration policies  and  probably  will  continue  to  re- 
gard the  thousands  of  refugees  who  are  seeking 
admission  to  the  American  republics  as  valuable    ; 
accretions  to  underpopulated  areas.  Moreover,  the 
migration   of   labor,   especially    non-skilled    and 
rural,  across  international  boundaries  may  be  in- 
tensified by  reason  of  military  requirements  or  shifts  in 
production.  In  the  past  both  these  factors  have  created 
twilight  areas   where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trans- 
planted workers  have  been  left  stranded  when  the  current 
of  events  shifted.  Examples  of  these  are  the  Panama  canal 
area,  the  banana  lands  on  the  northern  fringe  of  South 
America,  the  adjoining  territories  of  Uruguay  and  Argen- 
tina, Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  two  last  named  countries  might  well  take 
into  account  what  has  happened  to  the  Mexican  workers 
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At  this  workers'  restaurant  in  Santiago,  Chile,  a  three-plate 
luncheon   costs   40   centavos    (1.6   cents   U.    S.   currency) 

who  have  moved  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  back  and 
forth  over  the  border  during  the  past  thirty  years.  A  new 
departure  in  public  policy  on  this  matter  would  be  the 
creation  of  an  international  commission  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  immigration  in  accord  with  agricultural  needs 
north  and  south  of  the  borders  and  to  develop  a  joint 
policy  of  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  beneficial  to  both 
countries. 

Latin  America's  progressive  labor  laws  always  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  students  of  social  legislation.  The 
bulk  of  this  legislation  has  been  enacted 
during  the  last  three  decades  and  in  it 
are  to  be  found  principles  of  sound  public 
policy  with  regard  to  wages,  hours,  com- 
pensation, insurance,  housing,  protection 
of  women,  industrial  safety,  cooperatives, 
rehabilitation,  and  the  like. 

To  what  extent  these  gains,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  wages  and  hours, 
can  be  held  is  partly  a  matter  of  how 
effective  they  can  be  made.  The  enforce- 
ment of  social  legislation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  something  about  which  little  has 
been  compiled.  The  low  level  of  mass  in- 
come places  narrow  restrictions  on  the 
contributions  that  workers  can  make  to- 
ward social  insurance;  the  threat  of  war 
may  bring  rearmament  with  a  conse- 
quent cut  in  social  welfare  expenditures. 
Hemisphere  defense,  depending  upon 
the  direction  it  takes,  will  be  reflected  in- 
evitably in  national  social  policies  in  the 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
An  important  aspect  of  these  policies  is 
the  regulation  of  trade  unions,  which  are 
subject  to  special  laws  in  many  of  the 
Latin  American  republics.  In  Colombia, 
for  example,  unions  must  limit  them- 
selves to  "socially  desirable  aims  and 
purposes,"  register  in  the  national  labor 
department,  eschew  all  principles  and 
ideologies  contrary  to  national  institu- 
tions, abstain  from  direct  action,  refrain 
completely  from  intervening  in  political 
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or  religious  issues  or  affiliate  themselves 
with  organizations  not  possessing  legal 
status.  In  practice  the  freedom  of  action 
of  trade  unions  depends  upon  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  interpretations 
placed  on  these  and  similar  provisions, 
which  inevitably  in  turn  reflect  major  so- 
cial trends. 

In  the  center  of  these  trends,  so  far  as 
the  hemisphere  is  concerned,  is  this  domi- 
nant fact :  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  United  States  capital,  in  the  form  of 
government  credits,  are  going  to  flow 
into  Latin  America  in  the  near  future. 
This  movement  of  capital  is  related  di- 
rectly to  the  immediate  strategy  of  hemi- 
sphere defense,  which  for  the  moment  is 
preeminently  military  in  nature.  It  can 
and  probably  will  have  paramount  long 
range  effects  upon  the  economic  future 
of  the  American  republics  as  well  as 
upon  their  mutual  commercial  relations. 
This,  obviously,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
American  labor,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Foremost  is  the  question  as  to  whether  this  enormous 
transfer  of  capital  will  correct  or  merely  serve  to  enlarge 
the  inverted  pyramid  structure  of  Latin  American  econ- 
omy created  by  private  investment  in  the  last  half  century. 
It  can  do  either.  For  reasons  of  military  expediency,  single 
crop  production  may  be  intensified,  one  country  to  supply 
wheat,  another  oil,  a  third  tin  or  any  of  the  other  raw 
materials  of  war  for  which  the  United  States  is  dependent 
on  outside  sources.  This  policy  can  be  somewhat  modified 
by  creating  a  number  of  sources  in  various  countries 
simultaneously.  But  the  third  possibility,  namely  the  rapid 
development  of  essential  war  materials  in  Latin  America 
within  a  broad  program  of  diversified  production  in  each 
country,  accompanied  by  as  much  industrialization  as 
local  conditions  will  permit,  is  of  the  greatest  significance 
to  the  masses  of  America. 

The  absence  of  a  balanced  economy  is,  in  fact,  what  lies 
behind  many  of  the  social  maladjustments  of  Latin  Amer- 
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ica.  High  freight  rates  by  land  and  sea,  the  lack  of  all  but 
trunk  highways  that  serve  international  commerce  princi- 
pally, the  abundance  of  crops  in  one  area  and  lack  of  food 
in  another,  speculation  in  commodity  prices,  low  consum- 
ing power,  congestion  in  the  large  cities,  and  depreciated 
currencies  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  helpless  dependence 
upon  the  vagaries  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  or 
the  national  policy  of  European  states. 

How  LATIN  AMERICAN  LABOR  AND  THE  UNORGANIZED  MASSES 
which  underlie  it  would  stand  to  gain  from  a  policy  com- 
bining defense  with  social  foresight  can  be  illustrated  with 
two  examples :  the  Pan  American  Highway  and  the  mari- 
time industry.  The  dream  of  an  all-weather  highway  from 
Vancouver  to  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires  has  been 
brought  nearer  realization  by  the  trend  of  world  affairs. 
The  completion  of  such  a  highway  would  be  an  event  of 
great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  defense.  But  it 
might  also  present  an  unparelleled  opportunity  to  deal  a 
body  blow  to  the  isolation  which  has 
gripped  thousands  of  small  communities 
strung  up  and  down  the  continent  by 
subjoining  to  the  Pan  American  highway 
national  systems  of  communications,  laid 
out  for  the  specific  purpose  of  bringing 
the  stagnant  areas  of  production  in  touch 
with  human  needs  locally  and  nationally. 
The  building  of  the  main  artery  could 
be  used  as  an  incentive,  backed  by  finacial 
support  from  the  United  States,  for  the 
construction  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America  of  highways  adapted  to  national 
potentialities  rather  than  one-crop  exports. 
How  mass  welfare  in  general,  and  the 
labor  movement  in  Latin  America  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  affected  by  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  long  range  possibilities 
of  the  government  credits  is  suggested  by 
the  problem  of  the  Latin  American  mer- 
chant marine.  For  fifty  years  sea  lanes 
have  followed  (Continued  on  page  210) 
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Social  Insurance  in  South  America 


JOHN  G.  WINANT 


Tomorrow's  social  stability  will  depend  upon  just  such  patient  cooperation 
as  is  here  summarized.  As  director  of  the  International  Labour  Office,  Mr. 
Winant  recently  participated  in  a  South  American  conference  on  social 
security: — by  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 


IN    A    WPRLD    FULL   OF    DANGER   AND    INSECURITY    FROM    WITH- 

out,  the  idea  of  social  insurance  is  establishing  itself  firmly 
within  the  republics  of  South  America.  It  has  been  leaven- 
ing their  social  policies  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Its  reali- 
zation, here  as  elsewhere,  has  not  proceeded  without  hesi- 
tations, but  the  lessons  seem  already  to  have  been  learned, 
and  the  broad  and  vigorous  programs  which  now  are 
being  applied  or  devised  may  be  expected  to  fulfil  their 
promise  of  security  to  the  workers  and  their  families 
against  the  hazards  which  beset  livelihood  and  living. 

Social  security  and  labor  legislation  generally,  as  re- 
cently developed  in  the  United  States,  are  becoming  bet- 
ter known  in  the  countries  of  South  America  which 
previously  had  drawn  their  inspiration  for  progress  in 
these  fields  mainly  from  European  models,  and  from 
world  experience  as  codified  and  interpreted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office. 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in  Santiago 
de  Chile  in  1924,  recommended  that  the  American  re- 
publics include  in  their  constitutions  a  set  of  principles 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Labour  Charter,  and  in 
particular  recommended  the  "establishment  in  each  coun- 
try of  a  system  of  social  insurance,  especially  .  .  .  against 
accident,  sickness  and  invalidity."  The  numerous  Latin- 
American  constitutions  recently  adopted  or  revised — in 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Venezuela — embody 
the  basic  principles  of  a  code  of  labor  law,  and  recognize 
the  obligation  of  the  state  to  institute  the  various  branches 
of  social  insurance.  These  constitutional  declarations  of 
the  rights  of  labor  represent  progress  of  great  historical 
importance,  marking  the  abandonment  of  a  policy  of 
selfish  individualism  and  the  acceptance  by  the  state  of 
responsibility  for  actively  safeguarding  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  working  population. 

Several  years  have  been  needed  to  translate  into  prac- 
tice these  constitutional  provisions.  The  drafting  of  labor 
codes  regulating  industrial  relations  and  conditions  of 
work  naturally  took  precedence  over  general  schemes  of 
social  insurance  with  their  greater  technical  exigencies 
and  their  far-reaching  financial  arrangements.  If  there 
has  been  avoidable  delay,  it  has  not  been  due  to  the 
overt  opposition  of  party  or  class.  Social  insurance  has 
figured  with  equal  prominence  in  the  programs  of  au- 
thoritarian, conservative,  liberal,  and  popular  govern- 
ments. Without  discounting  the  extent  and  genuineness 
of  the  desire  of  the  intellectual  and  propertied  classes  to 
raise  the  level  of  social  welfare,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  frequent  exclusion  of  agriculture  from  the  benefits 
of  protective  and  security  measures,  and  the  relatively 
slight  importance  of  the  industries  exposed  to  interna- 
tional competition,  have  considerably  facilitated  the  pass- 
age of  legislation.  Though  industrialization  is  progressing 


steadily  in  several  of  the  republics,  it  is  too  late  now  for 
sectional  opposition  to  reverse  the  forward  movement  to- 
wards social  security. 

The  compass  of  a  single  article  is  too  narrow  to  permit 
a  survey,  country  by  country,  of  the  social  insurance  plans 
of  the  ten  republics  of  South  America.  But  certain  out- 
standing features  of  these  plans  can  be  sketched  to  indi- 
cate the  general  trend  of  development. 

The  Lines  of  Progress 

THE  NEEDS  WHICH  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  MUST  MEET  ARE  SOME- 

what  different  in  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  South  America  on  the  other.  The  purpose  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  reflects  those  emergencies  which  are  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  destitution  in  the  United  States 
and  also  the  most  apt  for  immediate  correction.  Hence, 
the  main  themes  of  that  measure  are  employment  se- 
curity, and  security  for  the  aged  and  for  dependent  sur- 
vivors. Sickness  and  permanent  disability  are  not  yet 
included,  though  it  is  widely  known  that  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  destitution.  In  South  America  the  strong- 
est demand  has  been  for  retirement  pensions,  but  the 
place  of  unemployment  insurance  is  taken  by  health 
insurance,  since  unemployment,  in  these  hardly  indus- 
trialized countries,  has  hitherto  proved  but  a  transitory 
phenomenon.  But  before  enlarging  upon  pensions  and 
health  insurance,  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  work- 
men's compensation. 

In  all  countries  workmen's  compensation  has  been  de- 
veloped before  pensions  or  health  insurance.  The  South 
American  republics,  in  drafting  their  laws,  were  much 
influenced  by  French  and  Spanish  practice.  The  impulse 
which  brought  these  laws  into  existence  seemed  almost 
to  have  spent  itself  with  their  adoption,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  little  was  done  to  amend  them  in  conformity 
with  the  advance  of  modern  social  policy.  No  obligation 
for  the  employer  to  insure  against  liability,  exclusion  of 
agriculture,  crude  lump  sum  compensation  for  death  and 
disability,  inadequate  medical  benefit  and  no  provision  for 
rehabilitation — some  or  all  of  these  major  defects  were  to 
be  found  in  many  countries.  However,  recent  years  have 
seen  the  right  to  compensation  extended  to  agricultural 
workers  generally  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Uru- 
guay; provision  made  for  rehabilitation  in  Cuba  and 
Chile;  accident  insurance  made  compulsory  and  embodied 
in  the  social  insurance  systems  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador. 

In  the  Plate  Basin 

WHEN    WE    COME    TO    CONSIDER    PENSION    INSURANCE    AND 

health  insurance,  a  distinction  roughly  corresponding  to 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  respectively  can  be  drawn. 

The  Atlantic  States,  or  more  exactly  those  of  the  Plate 
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basin — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay — have  received 
until  recently  a  large  continuous  flow  of  European  im- 
migrants. They  are  still  primarily  agricultural  countries, 
but  they  possess  vast  railway  systems  and  great  ports 
equipped  for  extensive  international  trade.  There  is  a 
gulf  between  the  agricultural  laborers  scattered  over  the 
plains  and  the  city  workers  in  compact  areas. 

Among  these  latter  are  the  numerous  employes  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  railroads,  and  banks,  many  of  them  American 
or  British  concerns.  These  employes  are  well  organized, 
able  to  voice  their  demands,  and  as  their  occupations  are 
not  exposed  to  severe  international  competition,  able  to 
secure  high  standards  of  employment.  They  have  striven, 
not  without  success,  to  obtain  for  themselves  security 
of  tenure  and  retirement  pensions. 

Health  insurance  has  not  been  among  the  first  ob- 
jectives of  the  urban  employes  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Mu- 
tual benefit  societies,  especially  those  established  by  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  and  Italian  immigrants,  have  a  numerous 
membership  in  the  towns,  where  they  provide  well  or- 
ganized medical  services.  Thus,  for  the  better  paid  work- 
ers, at  least,  compulsory  health  insurance  was  not  a 
pressing  need. 

The  movement  for  pensions  for  public  utility  and  simi- 
lar workers  advanced  rapidly  in  the  1920's,  and  the  re- 
sultant systems  of  invalidity,  retirement  and  survivors' 
insurance  are  hardly  to  be  equaled  for  their  generosity 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  significance  attached  by 
South  America  to  retirement  pensions  is  well  marked  by 
the  Spanish  word  jubilacion.  It  expresses  the  delight,  the 
glee  almost,  at  giving  up  work  and  becoming  one's  own 
master — free  to  set  up  for  oneself  or  to  be  idle  as  one 
chooses. 

Unfortunately,  however,  much  wishful  thinking  was 
mixed  with  the  framing  of  these  pension  schemes.  The 
groups  of  employes  who  promoted  them  were  animated 
by  a  singular  concern  for  their  older  colleagues,  and  past 
service  was  counted  as  contributory  service.  The  benefits 
to  be  provided  commonly  consisted  of  a  retirement  pen- 
sion grant  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  after 
twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years'  service,  and  equal  to 
60  to  100  percent  of  salaries  during  the  final  years  of 
service,  with  invalidity  and  survivors'  pensions  in  pro- 
portion. Little  or  no  actuarial  advice  was  available.  Em- 
ployes were  willing,  it  is  true,  to  contribute  5  percent  of 
wages,  and  employers,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  state, 
contributed  on  a  similar  scale.  Even  these  resources,  how- 
ever, in  many  cases  proved  insufficient,  and  the  cost  of 
the  promised  benefits,  as  the  years  went  by,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded forecasts. 

Meanwhile  the  demand  for  retirement  pensions  spread 
in  each  country  from  one  group  to  another,  and  in  the 
Pacific  and  Caribbean  States  as  well.  In  Argentina  and 
especially  in  Brazil  this  demand  was  met  by  a  multiplica- 
tion of  occupational  schemes;  but  in  Uruguay,  by  the 
successive  incorporation  of  fresh  occupations  in  the  orig- 
inal scheme  for  public  utility  workers.  In  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  the  pension  movement  has  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  more  privileged  groups  to  embrace  industrial 
and  commercial  workers  generally,  so  that,  except  for 
agricultural  labor,  the  mass  of  the  working  population  is 
now  covered  by  compulsory  insurance  providing  retire- 
ment pensions,  invalidity  and  survivors'  benefits. 

The  complex  of  pension  insurance  in  Brazil  now  com- 
prises six  systems:  public  utility  and  railroad  workers 


(250,000),  seamen  (50,000),  bank  employes  (15,000),  com- 
mercial employes  (450,000),  industrial  workers  (1,000,- 
000),  stevedores  (15,000),  and  workers  in  road  transport 
and  warehouses.  The  first-mentioned  system  is  the  oldest 
and  is  administered  by  separate  funds  for  each  under- 
taking, but  the  others  come  under  national  funds.  Many 
of  the  public  utility  funds  are  too  small  to  be  financially 
stable,  even  if,  amalgamated,  their  resources  would  cover 
their  liabilities,  which  they  would  not;  these  funds  are  in 
process  of  reorganization,  and  in  the  meantime  the  grant 
of  retirement  pensions  to  persons  under  sixty  has  been 
suspended.  In  the  formulation  of  the  later  systems,  ex- 
perience with  the  public  utility  funds  has  been  decisive; 
their  national  scope  secures  for  them  a  sufficient  and 
stable  numerical  basis,  while  the  benefits  promised  are 
calculated  on  sound  actuarial  lines  in  relation  to  the  fi- 
nances provided.  The  Brazilian  states  offer,  as  a  sub- 
sidiary feature,  cash  benefits  during  sickness  and  at 
childbirth,  so  that  the  way  has  been  opened  for  a  full 
development  of  health  insurance.  The  Brazilian  systems 
use  their  capital  largely  to  build  houses  for  their  mem- 
bers, and  thousands  of  dwellings  are  being  provided  in 
this  way. 

Uruguay's  single  pension  system,  which  was  established 
in  1919  for  public  utility  employes,  subsequently  incor- 
porated port  workers  (1922),  journalists  and  printing 
workers  (1928),  and  workers  in  commerce  and  industry 
generally  (1929).  In  1934  a  serious  financial  situation  was 
at  least  partially  remedied  by  increasing  contributions  and 
placing  restrictions  on  the  award  of  pensions  in  respect 
of  service  prior  to  the  application  of  insurance. 

Chile  Points  the  Way 

IN   THE   STATES   OF   THE   PACIFIC   COAST,   AND   IN    BOLIVIA   AND 

Venezuela,  social  insurance  presents  a  different  physiog- 
nomy. It  has  more  extensive  and  more  serious  problems 
to  solve,  and  plays  a  more  important  role  in  national  de- 
velopment. The  populations  of  all  these  countries,  except 
Chile,  is  largely  of  Indian  origin;  and  the  Indians,  for 
the  most  part,  have  not  been  integrated  into  the  culture 
and  economy  of  Spanish  and  other  groups,  but  remain 
agricultural  laborers  and  peasants,  with  little  means  to 
improve  their  status.  Tropical  diseases  are  rife,  nutrition 
defective,  housing  primitive.  Therefore  the  productivity  of 
the  Indian  worker  is  low,  and  the  wealth  and  revenue 
of  the  state  insufficient  to  finance  sanitary  measures  or 
operate  social  and  educational  services.  For  some  years 
the  governments  of  these  countries  have  been  trying  to 
break  this  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  disease.  Now 
Chile  has  shown  how  social  insurance  can  be  used  as  a 
powerful  weapon  of  progressive  social  policy,  and  how 
it  can  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  basic  problems. 
Social  insurance  in  Chile  has  had  an  epic  career,  from 
its  inception  in  1925  until  the  present  moment,  when  it 
is  about  to  be  revised  so  that  its  legal  forms  and  financial 
resources  may  be  fitted  to  its  capacities  and  objectives. 
Boldly  conceived,  the  Chilean  social  insurance  law  ap- 
plied from  the  outset  to  all  workers  in  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  numbering  over  one  million.  It 
provides  sickness  and  maternity  benefits  in  cash  and  in 
kind,  invalidity  pensions  and  old  age  pensions.  The 
scheme  was  financed  by  contributions  totaling  6  percent 
of  wages — 3  percent  from  the  employer,  2  percent  from 
the  insured,  and  one  percent  from  the  state.  In  1938  in 
order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  preventive  medical  services 
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then  introduced,  the  employer's  contribution  was  raised 
to  5  percent  and  that  of  the  state  to  1.5  percent. 

Until  1932,  the  adminstration  of  the  insurance  fund 
was  defective  and  the  contribution  income  fell  off  heavily. 
Since  1932,  when  those  in  control  were  given  full  auton- 
omy, the  fund  has  gone  through  a  period  of  extraordinary 
development.  The  aim  has  been  nothing  less  than  to  raise 
the  national  standard  of  living,  straining  every  relevant 
provision  of  the  act  to  this  end.  The  Chilean  Fund  has 
invested  much  of  its  reserve  in  projects  contributing  di- 
rectly to  social  welfare.  The  building  of  workers'  dwell- 
ings for  rent  and  the  purchase  of  land  for  model  farm 
colonies  have  figured  largely  in  the  Fund's  investment 
policy.  The  Fund  has  acquired  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
milk  trade  in  the  capital,  and  supplies  pasteurized  milk 
at  a  reasonable  price.  It  manufactures  its  own  drugs,  sells 
standardized  clothing  at  a  modest  price  to  its  members, 
and  provides  them  with  low  cost  meals  through  its  res- 
taurant service.  These  enterprises  as  a  whole  have  not 
yielded  sufficient  interest  to  meet  actuarial  exigencies,  but 
if  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  wealth  but  life,  and  healthy 
productive  life  at  that,  the  actuarial  deficit,  which  is  now 
considerable,  need  not  be  tragic  if  remedied  in  time. 

The  medical  service  of  the  Chilean  Fund  consists  of 
polyclinics  in  the  towns  and  subsidiary  posts  in  the  sur- 
rounding rural  areas,  all  staffed  by  a  salaried  personnel. 
Cases  requiring  hospital  care  are  treated  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  public  assistance  authorities.  After  some 
years,  the  Fund  learned  that  curative  medicine  was  not 
enough.  A  militant  preventive  policy  was  called  for,  and 
was  embarked  upon  in  1938.  To  reduce  the  high  infant 
mortality,  maternal  welfare  centers  have  been  established 
where  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  are  cared  for  and 
instructed,  where  their  children  are  medically  supervised 
for  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The  Preventive  Medicine 
Act  of  1938  has  instituted  a  system  of  medical  examina- 
tions for  all  insured  persons,  to  detect  tuberculosis,  heart 
disease,  and  venereal  disease  in  early  stages.  Those  capable 
of  cure  or  improvement  are  treated  by  the  insurance  med- 
ical service,  and  full  wages  are  paid  during  treatment  and 
convalescence. 

Using  Chile's  Experience 

CHILEAN  EXPERIENCE,  WITH  ITS  ORIGINAL  SHORTCOMINGS  AND 
present  triumphs,  has  afforded  inspiration  and  example  to 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Bolivia. 

The  social  insurance  systems  of  Peru  and  Ecuador  are 
now  in  operation.  The  Venezuelan  Act  was  signed  in 
July  1940  and  a  bill  is  being  laid  before  the  Bolivian  Con- 
gress this  year;  both  these  measures  were  drafted  with  the 
help  of  experts  from  the  International  Labour  Office,  who 
studied  the  problems  on  the  spot.  Caution  is  evident  in 
the  planning  of  all  these  schemes.  Though  destined  ulti- 
mately to  cover  all  employed  persons,  their  application  is 
gradual,  allowing  for  training  the  administrative  staff, 
developing  medical  facilities,  and  acquiring  experience. 

The  Peruvian  Act  of  1937  was  drafted  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  Chilean  system,  with  the  same  understanding 
of  the  purpose  of  social  insurance  and  the  same  social 
use  of  investments.  It  is  more  rationally  planned,  how- 
ever, and  its  cash  benefits  are  better  proportioned  to  the 
needs  they  are  intended  to  meet.  Since  1937,  the  em- 
ployers and  the  state  have  been  paying  contributions 
totaling  about  4  percent  of  wages,  and  the  income  is 
used  to  build  hospitals  and  clinics  in  convenient  centers 
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throughout  the  country.  In  December  1940,  the  first  and 
largest  of  these  hospitals  with  750  beds  and  the  most 
modern  equipment  was  opened  formally  by  the  President 
of  Peru  in  the  presence  of  social  insurance  administrators 
from  a  dozen  American  countries. 

The  systems  of  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  owe  little  to 
the  Chilean  example,  beyond  a  conviction  of  the  desir- 
ability of  social  insurance  as  a  means  of  welding  their 
peoples  into  greater  social  solidarity  and  raising  the  gen- 
eral level  of  health  and  productivity.  In  Ecuador,  insur- 
ance for  manual  workers  has  been  incorporated  in  a  pre- 
viously existing  retirement  system  for  salaried  employes, 
with  health  insurance  benefits  as  a  subsidiary  feature,  but 
steadily  growing  in  importance.  In  Venezuela,  the  in- 
surance system  covers  the  risks  of  accident,  sickness,  and 
maternity  only,  the  pension  feature  being  left  for  later 
introduction. 

In  Bolivia  the  adaptation  of  social  insurance  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  that  country  presented  unusual 
problems.  The  population,  which  is  essentially  Indian, 
is  for  the  most  part  scattered  in  agricultural  communities 
over  a  vast  area.  For  these  rural  regions  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  village  dispensaries  as  a  first  step  toward  modern 
hygiene.  There  is,  however,  an  important  mining  indus- 
try, employing  women  as  well  as  men,  in  which  acci- 
dents and  lung  diseases  are  exceedingly  prevalent;  and 
the  towns  and  particularly  the  capital  have  a  small  in- 
dustrial population.  Mining  and  industrial  workers  were 
covered  already  by  rather  unsatisfactory  systems  of  work- 
men's compensation  and  compulsory  saving.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  modernize  the  workmen's  compensation  system, 
to  supervise  the  health  of  the  mine  workers,  to  convert 
the  saving  system  into  a  program  of  invalidity  and  old 
age  pensions,  and  to  establish  systems  of  maternity  and 
tuberculosis  insurance.  For  the  factory  workers  in  La 
Paz,  a  limited  system  of  health  insurance  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  is  contemplated.  Such,  very  briefly,  is  the 
present  long  term  plan  which  was  drafted  by  the  Bo- 
livian government  in  cooperation  with  an  expert  from  the 
International  Labour  Office. 

The  Common  Effort 

IN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  WHERE  INDUSTRIALIZATION 
is  still  in  its  early  stages  and  the  social  and  economic 
structure  not  yet  fully  shaped,  the  contribution  which 
social  insurance  is  called  upon  to  make  is  of  capital  im- 
portance: to  ease  and  quicken  the  integration  into  the 
national  economy  of  those  groups  which  stand  as  yet  at 
its  periphery;  to  raise  the  biological  level  of  the  working 
population  by  reducing  infant  mortality,  deficiency  dis- 
eases, and,  in  general,  premature  death  and  invalidity; 
to  secure  a  wider  and  more  equitable  distribution  of  buy- 
ing power  and  consuming  capacity,  and  so  to  activate  the 
home  market;  to  associate  workers  and  employers  in 
making  the  best  of  the  most  precious  asset  of  production 
— the  human  factor,  without  which  national  wealth  can- 
not be  turned  to  advantage.  For  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  a  community  depends  upon  an  advancing 
standard  of  living,  which  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  any  political  and  economic  system.  And  social 
insurance,  organized  by  the  government  but  resting  on 
the  provident  cooperation  of  all  concerned,  is  the  surest 
and  most  effective  means  yet  devised  to  procure  greater  sat- 
isfaction of  vital  needs  and  to  free  the  workers  nnd  their 
families  from  the  fear  of  want.  (Continued  on  page  216) 
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Courtesy  Pan  American   Airways 
This  Holy  Week  pageant  in  Cuzco,   Peru,  once  capital   of  the   Inca   Empire,   shows  the  Indian-Spanish  amalgam  of  centuries 


Indians  Are  Americans 


MOISES  SAENZ 

Political  renaissance — from  Texas  to  Paraguay — and  its  meaning  to  the 
New  World: — by  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  Peru 


SENTIMENTAL  DEFENDERS  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARE  WONT  TO  TALK 
about  revindicating  the  native  races.  "Indians  are  the  true 
Americans,"  they  say;  "theirs  is  the  land,  the  rich  tradi- 
tion, the  promise  of  the  future."  "Let  us  rebuild  the  Inca 
Empire,"  one  hears  occasionally  in  South  America;  or 
they  long  for  the  splendor  of  the  Maya  and  the  rite  of 
Aztec  life.  These  reminiscent  dreamers  forget  four  hun- 
dred years  of  history;  they  ignore  the  flow  of  evolution, 
the  cycles  of  social  change.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  set 
back  the  hands — or  is  it  tragic  arms  ? — of  the  clock  of  his- 
tory. It  is  impossible  to  synchronize  the  rhythm  of  Tihu- 
antinsuyo  with  the  winged  Continental  Defense  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Therefore,  such  proclamations  can  merely  be 
destined  to  increase  our  not  inconsiderable  stock  of  liter- 
ary Indian  phantasy. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  the  Indian  cause  and  the 
Indians  themselves  are  not  in  need  of  such  impossible  re- 
constructions. More  modest  pronouncements  might  be 
quite  sufficient.  It  would  be  quite  enough  to  be  merely 
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willing,  and  honestly  determined,  to  admit  the  Indian 
into  the  circle  of  everyday  national  life,  with  all  its  con- 
tingencies and  possibilities. 

Equally  absurd  and  lacking  in  the  sense  of  the  real  is 
the  studied  unconcern  of  people  who  blandly  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  Indian  question  and  smugly  confine  the  In- 
dians to  the  zone  of  extra-social  life,  to  vegetate,  forgotten, 
in  the  vast  recesses  of  the  land.  The  world  is  every  day 
becoming  smaller;  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  have  faraway 
places  where  human  beings  may  indefinitely  starve  and 
deteriorate.  If  through  a  genial  policy,  inflamed  by  ideal- 
ism and  good  will,  we  cannot  reach  the  Indians  of  our 
own  lands,  soon  we  may  see  them  the  victims  of  subver- 
sive propaganda,  driven  by  the  agents  of  human  exploita- 
tion. For  the  "vital  spaces"  of  the  strong  are  apt  to  overlap 
and  engulf  the  precarious  spaces  of  the  weak.  Thirty  mil- 
lion Indians,  forgotten  by  the  leaders  of  the  Americas, 
may  become  at  the  turn  of  an  incident,  thirty  million 
slaves  regimented  MI  rhe  name  of  a  "totalizing"  theory. 
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Jose  Carlos  Mariategui  coined  an  exact  phrase:  "The 
Indians,"  he  accused,  "form  an  extra-social  class."  He  was 
speaking  of  Indians  in  Peru,  but  to  greater  or  less  extent, 
the  description  fits  the  rest  of  Indo-America.  The  term 
"Indian,"  of  course,  is  neither  precise  nor  final.  Indians 
vary  racially  and  culturally.  There  is  a  more  or  less  fixed 
economic  pattern  which  may  be  called  typically  Indian, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  many  Indians  merge  into  the  peasant 
class  and  are,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  merely  peasants. 
Nonetheless,  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, and  to  lesser  extent  in  other  Central  American 
States  not  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  Colombia,  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  there  are  millions  of  Indians  belonging  in 
reality  to  the  "extra-social"  population.  Legally,  of  course, 
these  Indians  are  citizens.  "Henceforward,  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  of  Peru  shall  not  be  called  Indians,  but  Peru- 
vians," said  San  Martin  in  one  of  the  first  decrees  issued 
after  the  Independence.  Similar  pronouncements  were 
made  by  the  other  independent  states:  Indians  are  free 
citizens,  equal  before  the  law.  The  principle  was  faultless, 
the  intention  of  the  best;  but  the  Liberators,  freeing  the 
native  from  a  colonial  category  which  in  certain  ways 
served  then  as  protection,  were  not  able  to  set  up  a  posi- 
tive statute  that  might  have  given  substance  to  the  new 
condition.  Spain,  at  least,  regulated  slavery;  the  republics 
were  not  able  to  organize  freedom — to  prevent  exploita- 
tion and  deprivation  of  land  breaking  up  the  Indian  com- 
munity; maltreatment,  neglect,  material  and  spiritual  iso- 
lation. 

Indians  in  the  Melting  Pot 

SPAIN  INSTITUTED  A   POLICY  REGARDING   THE   NATIVE   POPULA- 

tion  of  America,  which  stands  to  this  day  as  a  notable 
chapter  in  colonial  administration;  the  American  repub- 
lics, under  the  inhibition  of  the  equalitarian  theories  of 
liberalism,  have  not  been  able  to  formulate  a  program 
that  might  withstand  the  comparison.  Certain  instruments 
have  been  created;  a  body  of  administrative  measures,  and 
more  or  less  ambiguous  programs,  form,  it  is  true,  a  kind 
of  Indian  policy  in  most  of  the  American  states;  but  no 
critical  theory  has  been  formulated;  a  doctrine  is  lacking, 
without  which  a  policy  is  mere  empiricism,  a  sort  of  trial 
and  error  method  subject  to  the  opportunistic  mood  of 
ever  changing  administrations. 

Nevertheless,  a  survey  of  Indian  practice  will  show  two 
main  tendencies:  one  is  that  of  the  Indian  Reservations, 
as  found  in  the  United  States;  and  the  other,  much 
less  well  defined,  which  we  shall  call  the  "policy  of  in- 
tegration." As  a  variant  we  detect  the  practice  advocated 
by  some  of  the  more  advanced  workers  and  thinkers  of 
both  fields,  which  encourages  the  strengthening  of  the  In- 
dian nucleus  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  bringing  about 
an  integration  of  the  Indian  entity  as  such.  We  might 
designate  this  system  as  a  "revindicating  renaissance." 

The  more  idealistic  of  the  supporters  of  the  reclu- 
sion  policy  seem  to  believe  that  the  Reservation  offers  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  cell  in 
such  a  form  that  it  may  grow  and  bring  forth,  in  a  future 
which  they  envisage  but  cannot  predict  in  time,  a  flower- 
ing of  the  Indian  race,  imbued  with  their  peculiar  culture, 
moving  in  an  efficient  economic  system  and  living,  one 
would  have  to  think,  within  their  own  juridical  status.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  more  radical  advocates  of  the 
"policy  of  integration"  go  so  far  as  to  want  such  integra- 
tion to  develop  within  the  autochthonous  group  itself,  in- 


dependently of  the  national  entity  which  in  each  case  may 
surround  it.  Starting,  as  we  see,  from  opposite  camps, 
both  groups  arrive  at  the  same  solution,  the  aim  of  which 
is  the  revindication  of  the  Indian  nationalities,  or,  in  other 
terms,  a  sort  of  auto-determination  of  the  Indian  minor- 
ities. The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  just  described  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  one  can  find  isolated  and 
occasional  practices  supporting  it,  but  not  enough  to 
justify  its  classification  as  a  third  type  of  Indian  policy. 

Indian  Reservations  can  only  be  established  in  countries 
where  Indians  form  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. Such  is  the  case  in  the  United  States:  four  hundred 
thousand  Indians  within  a  population  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thirty  millions.  But  in  Mexico,  in  Guatemala, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  where  the  proportion  of  In- 
dians goes  from  30  up  to  60  percent  of  the  total,  and 
where,  besides,  there  is  an  important  Mestizo  sector, 
strongly  Indianized,  which  for  many  practical  purposes 
can  be  counted  as  Indian  population,  reclusion  in  a  Reser- 
vation is  obviously  out  of  the  question,  unless  it  be  applied 
to  the  whites.  In  these  countries  there  is  only  one  possibil- 
ity, and  that  is  the  incorporation  of  the  Indian  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  respective  country  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  as  even  and  coherent  a  na- 
tional community  as  the  elements  entering  into  the  mix- 
ture permit.  This  would  be,  as  applied  to  Indo-America, 
the  policy  of  the  melting  pot. 

The  Mestizo — Man  of  the  New  World 

IN  THE   PROCESS   OF   NATIONAL  INTEGRATION,   CULTURAL,   ECO- 

nomic,  and  racial  factors  come  into  play.  Racial  integra- 
tion means  crossing  of  the  two  main  strains — Indian  and 
Hispanic.  The  result  is  the  Mestizo.  The  first  Spaniards 
coming  to  America  brought  no  women  and  the  Spanish 
soldiers  had  no  race  prejudices.  Very  soon  after  the  con- 
quest the  new  ethnic  type  made  its  appearance,  the  Mes- 
tizo, which  is,  in  truth,  the  man  of  the  New  World,  al- 
though at  the  beginning  he  was  a  "man  without  a  coun- 
try." Indians  had  their  place  in  the  Spanish  colonial  system 
and,  of  course,  the  Spaniard  himself  during  the  three  hun- 
dred years  of  colonial  rule,  and  his  direct  descendants,  the 
Spanish  born  in  America — Criollos — also  had  their  place. 

But  Mestizos  belonged  nowhere.  And  they  bothered 
the  Spaniards,  for  they  did  not  imitate  the  submission  of 
the  Indian.  Quite  the  contrary;  half  a  century  of  life 
under  the  republics  are  filled  with  Mestizo  efforts,  more 
or  less  violent,  to  wrench  the  power  and  leadership  from 
the  hands  of  the  Criollos.  Racially,  the  Mestizo  is  the  true 
American.  His  numbers  increase  in  progressive  scale:  In 
Mexico,  where  the  process  of  mixture  has  gone  farther 
than  in  any  other  of  the  American  states,  in  a  population 
of  twenty  million  inhabitants  one  can  count  barely  a  mil- 
lion of  whites  or  nearly  whites  and,  at  the  other  end, 
some  three  million  Indians.  The  remaining  sixteen  million 
are  Mestizos.  To  say  that  Mexico  is  an  Indian  country  is 
obvious  misstatement;  far  more  exact  would  it  be  to  say 
that  Mexico  is  a  land  of  Mestizos.  Race  mixture  has  gone 
forward  to  a  less  extent  in  other  countries,  where  the 
white  sector  stands,  not  perhaps  as  pure  as  the  whites 
themselves  would  like  to  believe,  but  in  any  case  apart 
from  the  native  masses  of  population  which  form  a 
rather  impenetrable  and  somewhat  hostile  group. 

The  Ladino  of  Guatemala,  the  Miste  in  Peru,  and  with 
these  the  Cholos  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
and  many  who  pass  as  whites,  are  all  Mestizos. 
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The  American  of  the  Future 

WHITE  IMMIGRATION  HAS  PRACTICALLY  STOPPED  IN  AMERICA, 
and  in  those  countries  most  strongly  Indian  very  few 
Europeans  have  come  since  the  Wars  of  Independence; 
that  is  to  say,  very  few  of  those  Europeans  who  come  to 
settle  and  to  mix  with  the  natives.  Therefore,  race  cross- 
ing can  no  longer  take  place  between  an  Indian  and  a 
white,  but  only  between  an  Indian  and  a  Mestizo.  The 
result  is  obvious:  Mestizos,  every  time  more  Indian. 

Nonetheless  Indo-America  continues  free  of  race  preju- 
dice, and  race  crossing  might  be  a  factor  worth  considering 
in  any  future  Indian  policy.  Present  conditions  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Spain  after  the  revolution,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  have  been  left  without 
homes,  may  produce  large  scale  emigration,  which  might 
bring  about  further  crossing  with  the  native  elements,  re- 
sulting in  fresh  strains  in  the  mixture.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, Mexico,'  in  opening  wide  the  doors  of  the  country 
to  thousands  of  Spanish  refugees,  could  not  express  as  one 
of  her  aims  that  of  race  mixture,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  many  Mexicans  realize  that  this  might  be 
a  result  very  much  worth  seeking. 

EVEN    MORE    IMPORTANT    THAN    BIOLOGICAL    MIXTURE    IS    THE 

cultural  aspect.  The  Indian  may  lose  his  all,  but  not  his 
soul.  His  emotion  is  immortal;  his  sensibility  will  persist 
and  the  individual's  attitudes  towards  life  and  towards 
the  universe  are  hard  to  change.  This  is  the  Indian  soul, 
immortal  in  a  sense  different  from  the  immortality  of 
which  religion  speaks,  but  perhaps  more  real.  In  spite  of 
violation  and  repression,  throughout  the  untold  vicissi- 
tudes of  history,  the  Indian,  decimated  and  almost  annihi- 
lated, has  saved  his  soul — emotion,  sensibility,  attitude — 
a  soul  which  is  still  alive  in  America,  a  spirit  animating 
the  Mestizo  mold  which,  at  the  same  time,  contains  the 
elements  of  another  spirit  and  another  soul,  the  culture  of 
the  conquering  race.  And  so,  the  Mestizo  cultural  type,  a 
mixture  at  the  beginning,  now,  through  the  process  of 
fusion  and  fructification,  an  entity  in  its  own  right.  Cer- 
tainly a  type  in  formation,  crude,  as  yet  without  aroma, 
but  already  with  clearcut  traits.  In  music,  in  the  plastic 
manifestations,  in  the  more  lyrical  forms  of  literature,  the 
man  of  America  expresses  the  new  cultural  type;  neither 
Indian  nor  Spaniard  nor  English — merely  American. 

Summing  up:  the  process  of  racial  integration,  as  I  see 
it,  brings  as  corollaries  the  formation  of  a  new  cultural 
type  and  the  embodiment  into  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  the  various  factors  which  will  make  of  the  Indo- 
American  countries,  states  capable  of  coping  with  the 
problems  of  modern  life  and  of  contributing  their  share 
to  the  stream  of  modern  civilization.  The  Mestizo  is  the 
Indian's  way  out.  I  know  that  many  will  find  themselves 
in  disagreement  with  me,  certainly  those  sentimentalists 
that  idealize  the  Native  and  would  like  to  keep  him  pure, 
with  the  idea  perhaps  that  in  the  far  future  we  may  see  a 
flowering  of  the  cultural  emporia  of  the  past.  And  the 
sovietizing  communists  will  also  disagree  with  the  policy 
of  integration,  inasmuch  as  they  imagine  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  or  Peru,  or  any 
country  with  strong  Indian  groups,  a  socio-politico  mosaic 
formed  by  the  various  Indian  nationalities,  living  along- 
side each  other  more  or  less  independently,  more  or  less 
tied  by  spiritual  affinities  or  by  economic  interests.  To 
state  that  the  Mestizo  is  the  Indian's  way  out,  means  that 
in  Mexico  we  shall  have  "less  Indians  and  more  Mexi- 


cans," to  use  the  memorable  phrase  of  ex-President  Carde- 
nas, and  that  in  Peru  and  any  other  country  we  shall  have 
the  same  phenomenon  of  osmotic  dispersion  of  the  primi- 
tive native  groups  and  the  apparition  of  the  true  national 
type. 

Uriel  Garcia,  the  Peruvian  writer,  coined  the  name 
"New  Indian"  and  described  in  a  brilliant  essay  his  profile 
and  characteristics.  The  New  Indian  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Mestizo;  a  mestizo  conscious  of  his  tradition  and  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  projections  of  this  tradition 
into  the  future. 

The  American  Environment 

IMPORTANT  AS  RACE  CROSSING  HAS  BEEN,  AND  RECOGNIZING  THE 
fact  that  it  has  operated  historically  in  a  telling  way,  we 
must  state  that  it  is  not  all-determining.  A  Mestizo  is  an 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  condition  as  well  as  a 
biological  category.  The  three  former  factors  operate  some- 
times independently  of  the  purely  ethnical  one.  We  see 
the  case  of  quite  white  Mestizos  who,  by  reason  of  en- 
vironment or  economy  or  culture,  show  all  the  traits  of 
the  most  typical  Indian.  This  is  a  common  case  in  Aya- 
cucho  where  one  meets  Cholos  of  fair  skin  and  even  blue 
eyes,  speaking  only  Quechua,  living  as  true  Indians.  And 
one  sees  also  the  opposite :  individuals  of  the  purest  Indian 
strain,  who  due  to  change  of  residence  or  on  account  of 
education  or  through  a  betterment  of  their  economic  situ- 
ation, are  reputed  as  nothing  but  true  national  types. 

By  an  Indian  policy  we  mean  that  body  of  practices  and 
desiderata  brought  into  play  by  governments  or  by  private 
agencies  for  the  amelioration  of  living  conditions  and  for 
the  solution  of  those  problems  affecting  native  groups,  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  the  Indian  for  participating  in  the 
national  life.  Such  a  program  can  operate  without  having 
to  wait  for  racial  crossing  to  take  place.  The  betterment 
of  the  economic  situation  of  the  Indian,  especially  protec- 
tion of  his  lands  and  the  donation  of  lands  to  those  who 
do  not  have  any,  and  the  provision  of  elemental  credit  fa- 
cilities, is  desirable.  Another  practical  aspect  has  to  do 
with  education,  first  by  means  of  cultural  missions,  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  common  schools  and  special 
training  centers.  Medical  attention  and  all  those  measures 
having  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  living  conditions  are 
also  important. 

ALL  THIS   CAN    SURELY    OPERATE   WITHOUT   CONSIDERATION    OF 

the  racial  question,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  of 
the  human  group,  be  it  autochthonous  or  Mestizo,  a  hap- 
pier community  of  human  beings  and  a  more  efficient  unit 
in  the  national  life.  We  might  add  that  if  the  racial  factor 
does  not  intervene  in  a  negative  way,  in  a  certain  aspect  it 
is  a  decided  advantage.  Through  a  long  process  of  natural 
selection  the  aborigines  have  become  fitted  to  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being  on  the  American  soil.  Indeed,  there 
are  regions  where  the  Indian  flourishes  while  the  white 
man  can  hardly  exist.  In  the  Peru-Bolivian  plateau,  a 
steppe  fourteen  thousand  feet  high,  frigid  and  dry, 
through  a  long  process  of  evolution  man  has  acquired  a 
thorax  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  breathe  in  com- 
fort the  rarified  air,  and  likewise,  a  physical  resistance, 
tempered  by  adversity  and  frugality,  which  the  Spaniard 
could  never  acquire  and  which  only  with  great  difficulty 
is  attained  by  the  Mestizo.  In  these  zones,  marginal  it 
is  true,  Indians  are  not  only  able  to  live  but  are  almost  the 
only  ones  who  can  prosper.  The  racial  factor  which  in  no 
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case  is  a  hindrance  to  the  political  and  social  progress  of 
the  Indian  is  in  certain  regions  an  element  of  undeniable 
value. 

Mexico— Index  of  the  "Andean  American" 

THE  WHOLE  OF  AMERICA,  AND  ESPECIALLY  WHAT  WE  MIGHT 
term  "Andean  America,"  which  is  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  the  western  part  of  Colombia,  and  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  part  of  Chile— an  enormous  territory 
which  can  also  be  given  the  name  of  Indo-America— is  in 
itself  an  exponent  of  what  the  native  incursion,  more  ex- 
actly the  Indian  stream,  means  in  the  cultural  and  political 
picture  of  the  world.  During  four  hundred  years  the  mix- 
ing of  the  Indian  races  that  inhabited  the  American  con- 
tinent, with  the  elements  brought  over  by  Spain,  has 
taken  place  and  has  been  demonstrated.  Yet  there  are  still 
some  twenty  million  Indians  in  that  same  large  territory 
who  have  not  been  assimilated  or  completely  incorpor- 
ated into  the  national  life  of  the  various  countries  in- 
volved. In  consequence  one  might  ask  what  the  effects 
may  be  of  a  quickening  of  the  process  of  integration  such 
as  I  envisage,  especially  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pos- 
sibility of  fresh  streams  of  European  blood  are  practically 
nil. 

Mexico,  where  the  process  has  advanced  more  than  in 
many  other  countries  which  I  have  named,  can  serve  as 
a  good  index  and  as  a  demonstration;  can  give  us,  in  a 
sense,  a  sort  of  preview  of  what  Indo-America  is  to  be- 
come in  the  next  one  hundred  years.  Unfortunately,  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  analyze  the  various  factors  which 
have  intervened  to  quicken  the  pace  of  Mexican  national- 
ism. 

Let  us,  however,  consider  in  the  large  traits  the  Mexi- 
can picture.  Mexico  has  a  well  defined  cultural  profile, 
strong  and  peculiar;  there  is  a  Mexican  plastic  sense,  there 
is  Mexican  music,  there  is  Mexican  emotion.  The  popular 
art  of  Mexico  is  known  throughout  the  world ;  the  artistic 
renaissance  of  the  country,  as  shown  especially  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  is  also  a  recognized  fact.  The  stone-cutters 
and  humble  masons  have  set  up  stone  structures  and  thou- 
sands of  imposing  churches,  monuments  scattered  lavishly 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  Mexican  music  fills  the  con- 
tinent. There  is  indeed  a  culture  typically  Mexican  where, 
however,  one  can  still  detect  the  strains  of  Indian  emotion, 
technique  and  invention. 

The  political  revolution,  which  after  eleven  years  of 
struggle  brought  about  the  independence  from  Spain,  had 
from  the  beginning  social  intent.  As  he  proclaimed  inde- 
pendence, Father  Hidalgo  addressed  a  group  of  peasants 
and  Indians  in  the  country-parish  of  Dolores.  The  leader 
who  came  next,  Morelos,  was  the  first  in  America  to  issue 
a  social  manifesto.  At  the  end  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, Mexico  entered  into  a  period  of  disorderly  and  bit- 
ter struggle  which  culminated  with  the  coming  into  power 
of  an  Indian  of  pure  blood :  Benito  Juarez.  This  struggle 
was  the  effort  of  the  people  to  eliminate  from  the  political 
scene  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Criollos 
who  were  still  the  masters  and  the  owners  of  the  country. 
The  great  Indian  President  marks  an  epoch  in  Mexico; 
he  marks  likewise  an  epoch  in  America.  In  1854,  at  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Juarez  issued  a  body  of 
legislation,  the  Reform  Laws,  advanced  for  the  time,  a 
legislation  which  even  in  our  days  is  an  example  of  pro- 
gressiveness  and  courageous  farsightedness.  Juarez,  the 
Indian,  met  the  challenge  of  the  Church  and  wrenched 
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from  it  the  incredible  material  power  and  political  in- 
fluence which  it  had  acquired. 

The  Mexican  Revolution,  which  started  politically  in 
1910,  acquired  a  marked  social  character;  it  became  an 
agrarian  revolution  and  soon  afterwards  a  revolution  of 
the  proletariat;  and  while  it  is  true  that  Mexico  has  not  at- 
tained the  characteristics  of  the  true  socialistic  state  and 
that  neither  its  political  theory  nor  its  practice  and  juris- 
prudence allowed  it  to  be  called  a  communistic  country,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Mexican  Revolution  has  given  Mexico 
certain  characteristics  which  bring  to  mind  the  collectivis- 
tic  and  communal  traditions  of  the  Indian.  Besides,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  certain  radical  and  violent  as- 
pects of  our  social  revolution  can  be  attributed  to  a  revin- 
dicatory  desire,  perhaps  subconscious,  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian. 

The  political  process  in  Mexico  has  meant  the  insur- 
gency of  the  marginal  Mestizos,  the  peasants  and  the  In- 
dians, submerged  elements  who  by  various  means  and 
often  in  violence  slowly  work  out  a  pattern  intended  to 
satisfy  their  needs  and  solve  their  own  peculiar  problems. 
In  the  process,  the  people  create  their  own  leadership  and 
put  forth,  from  their  own  ranks,  the  men  who  will  take 
hold  of  national  affairs.  Such  bringing  up  of  the  basic, 
marginal  and  popular  elements  must  of  necessity  produce 
the  elimination  of  the  old  "upper  class,"  a  class  repre- 
sented at  the  beginning  by  the  Spaniards  and  afterwards 
by  the  direct  descendants  of  Spain,  and  towards  the  last 
by  the  Mexican  aristrocracy.  In  this  process  of  displace- 
ment and  elimination  of  the  old  upper  classes,  which  hap- 
pen to  be  white  or  nearly  white,  there  is  no  racial  motive. 
It  is  a  political  and  economic  phenomenon.  Race,  as  a 
conscious  motive,  does  not  come  into  play. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Indians  in  Mexico  are  responsible 
for  much  in  the  trend  and  nature  of  the  social  change,  for 
a  peculiar  socialistic  tendency,  for  an  intense  nationalism, 
as  well  as  for  a  good  part  of  the  cultural  pattern.  It  is 
well  to  point  out,  however,  for  fear  that  the  fact  might 
escape  an  outside  observer,  that  the  Indian  takes  part  in 
the  process  quite  unconscious  of  Indian  motives.  Further- 
more, I  hold  that  as  a  rule  Indians  throughout  America 
participate  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  only  in  the 
measure  in  which  they  become  energized  by  national  mo- 
tives. In  other  words:  it  is  not  the  Indian,  but  the  Mexi- 
can who  has  made  revolutions  in  Mexico.  (One  might  call 
to  mind  the  fact  that  during  the  Chaco  war  the  Indians 
recruited  into  the  Bolivian  army  often  threw  away  their 
arms;  whereas  the  Guaranis  of  Paraguay,  no  longer  In- 
dians, but  Paraguayans,  fought  bravely  to  the  last.) 

Perhaps  the  Mexican  picture  might  give  fear  and  be 
used  as  a  warning  argument  against  anything  that  may 
mean  the  free  assimilation  of  the  Indian  into  the  national 
communities.  To  people  who  may  entertain  such  fears  or 
ideas,  I  would  like  to  address  two  remarks:  First,  far 
from  being  a  case  for  warning,  the  experience  of  Mexico  in 
its  effort  to  bring  about  social  justice  and  an  arrangement 
of  each  man's  own  world  to  the  satisfaction  of  honest 
human  needs,  should  be  a  cause  for  encouragement  and 
inspiration;  second,  we  must  be  realistic.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  Mexico  deal  with  its  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  a  fair  chance  and  an  equal  share  in  the  joys  and 
responsibilities,  the  triumphs  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
national  activity,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  a  divided 
nation  and  masses  of  people  subject  to  the  tragic  contin- 
gencies of  foreign  exploitation  and  regimentation. 
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The  Song  Makers 


CARLETON  SPRAGUE  SMITH 

To  understand  Latin  America,  learn  to  know  its  arts — its  music,  murals, 
billboards;  its  radio  wits,  journalists,  dancers,  actors,  poets: — by  the  Chief 
of  the  Music  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 


THERE  ARE  CRICKETS  WHO  SING  AS  WELL  AS  ANTS  WHO  TOIL 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  are  differences  be- 
tween the  song  makers  of  the  two  continents,  but  there 
are  striking  parallels.  Our  southern  neighbors  also  have 
drunk  at  the  springs  of  European  culture,  many  of  their 
creations  being  New  World  copies,  others  more  autoch- 
thonous works.  Recently  their  interest  in  local,  regional, 
and  indigenous  expression  has  become  a  philosophical 
concept. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  lump  Latin  American  countries  to- 
gether. Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Germans,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Negroes  migrated  to  territories  in- 
habited previously  by  Indians;  and  the  differences  in  cli- 
mate and  civilization  molded  the  settlers  and  natives  into 
distinct  entities.  These  racial  mixtures  are  important.  Bra- 
zil is  a  mestizo  land  primarily  of  African  and  European 
stock;  Bolivia,  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  markedly  Indian  in  character.  The  arts  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  colored  by  such  sociological  facts, 
are  more  violent  and  less  restrained  than  those  of  the  Old 
World.  Walt  Whitman  heard  our  continent  singing  and 
Jose  Marmol  said  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere:  America 
es  la  vir gen  que  sobre  el  mundo  canta.  It  is  of  the  arts 
which  affect  the  people  in  South  America  that  I  wish 
to  speak  primarily.  In  both  continents  the  song  makers 
are  concerned  with:  (1)  music,  (2)  the  dance,  (3)  the 
stage,  (4)  moving  pictures,  and  (5)  radio.  They  even 
touch  (6)  the  press  and  periodicals,  and  are  connected 
with  (7)  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts.  (8)  Belles  Lettres, 
frequently  rather  staid,  round  out  the  picture. 

Accepting  these  divisions,  let  us  confess  that  few  people 
are  interested  in  them  all.  Some  North  and  South  Ameri- 
cans, possessing  the  aristocratic  ideal,  find  it  almost  im- 
possible not  to  look  at  and  imitate  European  models  in  the 
arts.  They  are  little  concerned  with  folk  or  popular  forms. 
The  song  makers,  however,  are  primarily  democratic. 

Music 

BETWEEN  THE  Rio  GRANDE  AND  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO  ONE 
finds  three  kinds  of  music — rural  folk  music,  urban  pop- 
ular music,  and  art  music.  The  Indians  had  flutes,  trum- 
pets, Pan  pipes,  drums,  whistling  pots,  rattling  sticks,  and 
gourds  before  the  Europeans  and  Africans  came.  Some 
traces  of  indigenous  music  survive  but,  by  and  large,  the 
people  sing  old  Hispanic  romances  or  songs  of  present  day 
social  conditions,  and  the  Indian  melodies  are  colored  by 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  even  Italian  influences.  Typi- 
cal of  Mexico's  Indo-Iberian  folk  music  are  the  corrida,  a 
sort  of  ballad  sometimes  amorous,  sometimes  humorous, 
perhaps  political,  and  the  alabado,  a  religious  song  of 
praise. 

The  Mexican  urban  musicians  Rosas,  Ponce,  and  Fer- 
nandez, have  given  us  "Over  the  Waves,"  Estrellita,  and 


Cielito  Lindo,  already  familiar  to  most  North  Americans. 
Ponce  is  also  the  creator  of  the  Cancion  tipica.  Among 
the  art  composers  are  found  Revueltas,  Carillo,  and  espe- 
cially Carlos  Chavez,  who  has  made  a  mark  for  himself 
as  a  composer,  conductor,  and  author.  Chavez  reformed 
the  program  of  study  in  the  National  Conservatory,  and 
he  has  developed  music  education  in  Mexico  and  cham- 
pioned native  folklore.  He  writes  pieces  for  workmen  as 
well  as  aristocrats,  and  his  Llamadas  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra is  played  at  Union  meetings.  The  popular  Puerto 
Rican  composer,  Alberto  Dominguez,  is  as  well  known  on 
our  Hit  Parade  today  as  he  is  in  Latin  America. 

Colombian  and  Venezuelan  folk  music  is  performed  on 
simple  harps,  maracas,  botutos,  silbatos,  and  tambores,  and 
anyone  who  has  attended  "sessions"  knows  how  exciting 
those  instruments  can  sound.  The  distinguished  Colom- 
bian composer,  Uribe  Holguin,  is  not  concerned  with  na- 
tionalism and  the  people;  his  chamber  and  orchestral 
works  belong  to  the  urbane  school.  Teresa  Carreno,  Mac- 
Dowell's  teacher,  incidentally  was  a  Venezolana. 

Brazil's  folk  music  is  colored  by  African  influences. 
Among  local  instruments  of  Afro-Indian  origin,  the  ex- 
plosive rattles  called  chucalhos,  reco-recos,  and  a  sort  of 
three  quarter  ukulele  known  as  the  cavaquinho  are  par- 
ticularly appealing.  The  Brazilian  embolada  and  religious 
tayeras  may  be  compared  with  spirituals,  for  the  colored 
people  on  the  plantations  sing  as  our  Negroes  do — al- 
though in  a  thoroughly  South  American  way. 

Passing  to  urban  life,  Brazil  has  tiranas,  toadas,  and 
the  modinha  or  sentimental  love  song,  built  on  a  melody 
and  a  refrain  in  a  minor  key.  The  popular  composers  in- 
clude Ernesto  Nazareth,  Noel  Rosa,  Nelson  Ferreira,  Ary 
Barroso,  Pixinguinha  and  the  brothers  Valenca,  authors 
of  the  celebrated  march:  O  ten  cabelo  nao  nega.  Alberto 
Nepomuceno  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  a  national  art 
music  and  today  Brazilian  composers  are  among  the  best 
on  the  continent;  Lorenzo  Fernandez's  pulsating  Batuque, 
Francisco  Mignone's  effective  Maracatu  de  Chico  Ret,  and 
Camargo  Guarnieri's  several  excellent  orchestral  works 
being  noteworthy.  The  country's  leading  composer-edu- 
cator, Heitor  Villa-Lobos,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  musi- 
cians of  our  time.  He  has  been  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  indigenous  art  and  was  early  a  champion  of  native 
elements,  particularly  the  choro. 

Francisco  Curt  Lange  of  Uruguay  is  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  Americanismo  musical,  a  movement  to  ac- 
quaint the  American  republics  with  one  another's  music. 
In  the  folk  field  Uruguay  shares  the  Pericon  and  tango 
with  Argentina,  R.  M.  Rodriguez's  tango  La  Comparsita 
is  so  popular  that  it  is  jokingly  nicknamed  el  himno  na- 
cional.  Uruguay's  symphonic  composer,  Fabini,  uses  local 
folk  melodies  but  his  harmonies  are  rather  European. 

On   the   Argentine   Pampas  one   hears  the   triste  and 
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Courtesy  Pan  Ameri 
Indian  musicians,  piping  ancient  tunes  on  reed  ^amponas  in 

vidalita;  the  tango  and  milonga  are  more  characteristic  of 
city  life.  Among  the  popular  composers,  Juan  de  Dios  Fili- 
berto  and  Francisco  Canaro  should  be  mentioned.  The 
song  "Three  O'clock  in  the  Morning,"  familiar  to  most 
North  Americans,  was  written  by  the  Argentine,  Julian 
Robledo. 

The  more  serious  composers,  Juan  Carlos  Paz,  Luis 
Gianneo,  and  Alberto  Ginastera,  are  distinctly  in  the  in- 
tellectual rather  than  the  folklore  camp.  One  of  the  most 
promising  musicians  Juan  Jose  Castro,  conductor  at  the 
Colon  theater,  has  besides  his  Sinfonia  Argentina,  a  Sin- 
fonia  Biblica  which  was  presented  in  New  York  last  win- 
ter with  great  success. 

Chilean  folk  music  on  the  whole  is  little  influenced  by 
Araucanian  Indian  melodies  (many  of  which 
incidentally  have  a  magic  significance), 
though  indigenous  tunes  have  been  employed 
by  the  composer,  Carlos  Isamitt.  The  cueca 
and  tonada  are  the  national  popular  forms. 
Perez  Freire's  internationally  known  "Ay,  Ay, 
Ay!"  represents  urban  music.  There  is  a 
flourishing  school  of  art  composers  among 
whom  Bisquertt,  Leng,  Allende,  and  Letelier 
should  be  listed.  Chile's  foremost  musical 
personality,  Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  is  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Santiago.  His  compositions  reflect  a  truly 
sensitive  mind  which  eschews  nationalistic 
material  for  a  more  personal  expression. 

Bolivia  has  a  wealth  of  picturesque  folk  mu- 
sic, and  the  orquestas  tipicas  of  tambores  and 
charangos  bring  one  close  to  the  spirit  of  the 
altiplano  native.  Unquestionably,  the  taquir- 
aris  and  huaynos  are  more  interesting  than 
the  local  symphonic  pieces.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  evening  to  hear  orquestas  tipicas 
in  the  homes  of  one's  friends;  particularly 
fascinating  to  North  Americans  is  the  use  of 
the  zampona  or  Pan  pipes  by  these  groups. 


Peru  has  the  yaravi,  and  characteristic  Indian 
melodies  may  be  heard  in  the  high  villages  of  the 
Andes,  played  by  the  llama  drivers  on  quenas  or 
flutes.  Ecuador  is  also  rich  in  folk  music. 

Dancing 

LATIN  AMERICANS  ARE  GREAT  DANCERS.  THE  cha- 
conne  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  New  World 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  there  is  something 
about  the  Caribbean  area,  to  take  but  one  sec- 
tion, which  inspires  moving  feet. 

The  Brazilian  maxixe  of  1890,  like  the  Yankee 
Cakewalk  of  1903,  caused  a  worldwide  upheaval. 
In  other  words,  North  and  South  Americans 
are  co-partners  in  the  revolution  of  modern  danc- 
ing. Cuba  early  evolved  the  habanera  from  the 
contredanse;  and  just  before  the  first  World  War, 
civilization  experienced  the  tango.  Since  then,  the 
one  step  and  foxtrot,  the  rumba,  conga,  and  son 
have  left  their  marks. 

The  North  American  "girl"  with  her  graceful 
legs  and  precise  tap  dancing  has  become  a  stand- 
ard commodity  the  world  over,  while  the  Latin 
American  ballroom  duet  featuring  glamorous  and 
brilliant  teams  is  equally  recognized.  Both  conti- 
nents have  produced  successful  dancers  in  the 
classic  tradition — dancers  who  even  have  been  the  leaders 
of  trends  in  Europe.  La  Argentina  (Antonia  Merce)  gave 
to  Old  World  Spanish  tradition  a  new  force  and  energy. 
Intellectuals  are  apt  to  be  condescending  about  popular 
dance  music,  but  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  dancing  ex- 
presses us  and  our  time.  We  can  be  proud  of  the  vitality 
of  two  continents  where  so  many  dance  forms  flourish. 
The  folk  dances  of  Latin  America  are  incredibly  numer- 
ous and  generally  more  picturesque  than  ours  in  the 
United  States  since  the  old  costumes  survive. 

The  Stage 

IN    THE    SOUTHERN    CONTINENT,   THE    POPULAR   STAGE   OF   THE 

people  is  more  important  than  the  academic  theater.  Re- 
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ligious  uutos,  pantomimes,  carnivals,  and  popular  festivals, 
many  of  them  taking  place  in  the  streets,  are  characteristic. 
By  way  of  illustration,  take  the  Brazilian  bumba-meu-boi, 
a  type  of  symbolic  review  presented  out-of-doors.  The 
chief  characters  are  the  drum  or  bumba,  and  the  ox  or 
hot.  The  animal  dances,  becomes  ill,  and  a  doctor  is  sum- 
moned. Finally,  on  being  cured,  the  ox  promises  to  come 
back  another  year.  There  is  also  the  congada,  usually  de- 
scribing a  Negro  king  struggling  with  a  Portuguese  vice- 
roy; and  the  Nau-catharineta,  of  nautical  origin,  featuring 
a  sailboat  mounted  on  wheels  which  is  pushed  about  the 
streets. 

The  religious  macumba  or  candomble  found  in  the 
morros  (the  hills)  combines  Catholicism  with  African  and 
Indian  magic  rituals.  Other  Latin  American  countries 
have  analogous  semi-dramatic  forms,  animal  masks  and 
outlandish  costumes  being  particularly  popular.  The  cere- 
monies are  often  combined  with  the  village  fair.  In  Peru, 
for  example,  the  fiestas  of  Amancaes  and  of  la  Vindimia 
(the  vintage)  are  fascinating. 

Turning  to  the  urban  category,  Brazil  has  vaudeville 
and  revues.  Today,  Carmen  Miranda,  Dyrcinha  Baptista, 
and  others  are  favorites  of  the  singing  popular  stage.  Typi- 
cal Argentine  vaudeville  and  dancing  may  be  seen  in 
Buenos  Aires,  for  instance,  at  La  Querencia;  and  the  cow- 
boy is  generally  prominent  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
Chilean  popular  drama.  Rojas  Gallardo  is  responsible  for 
the  teatro  jolklorico  development  on  the  west  coast. 

In  the  lyric  theater  South  America 
has  had  at  least  one  composer  with  an 
international  reputation:  the  Brazilian 
Carlos  Go/nes,  whose  opera  //  Gttar- 
ani  is  still  sometimes  performed  at  La 
Scala.in  Milan.  Opera  was  fashionable 
during  the  last  century  and  splendid 
edifices  were  built  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing cities.  Today  the  performances  at 
the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Im- 
ported opera  in  Italian,  French  or  Ger- 
man, however,  while  catering  to  the 
tastes  of  the  intelligentsia,  has  little 
to  do  with  the  South  American  song 
makers  and  it  affects  the  masses  hardly 
at  all. 

The  theater  of  the  upper  classes, 
often  called  the  legitimate  stage,  has 
had  a  varying  career  below  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  Brazil  the  tradition  goes 
back  to  Joao  Caetano  dos  Santos,  con- 
tinuing on  with  the  romantic  por- 
trayer  of  Brazilian  character,  Martins  Penna.  Machado  de 
Assis  and  Jose  de  Alencar  gave  the  stage  some  attention, 
though  Franca  Junior's  satires  on  society  were  better 
"theater."  Among  recent  playwrights,  Joracy  Camargo, 
with  Deus  Ihe  Pague  (May  God  Reward  You),  and  R. 
Magalhaes  Junior,  with  his  amusing  comedies,  have  been 
representative. 

The  leading  Brazilian  company  is  headed  by  Raoul 
Roulian,  a  sort  of  Sacha  Guitry  in  that  he  writes  and  acts 
in  his  own  plays.  One  of  his  pieces,  "Robert  the  Irresist- 
ible," has  had  over  600  performances. 

Argentina  had  gaucho  or  cowboy  plays  in  the  early  days, 
but  a  Sociedad  de  Buen  Gusto  (Society  of  Good  Taste), 
formed  in  1817,  drove  most  of  them  under  cover.  French 


Courtesy  N.  Y.  Public  Library 
Carlos    Chavez,    founder-conductor    of 
Mexico's     symphony     orchestra,     and 
well  known  as  a  New  World  composer 


A  great,  versatile  composer,  Heitor  Villa-Lobos  of  Brazil 

imitations  prevailed  until  the  time  of  Florencio  Sanchez, 
the  great  Uruguayan  dramatist  who  lived  in  Buenos 
Aires.  His  left-wing  dramas  are  the  best  modern  plays 
that  Latin  America  has  produced.  Sanchez  had  a  pam- 
phleteering and  reporting  talent,  and  works  like  M'hijo  el 
Dotor  give  a  searching  picture  of  con- 
temporary life  in  the  southern  conti- 
nent. A  school  of  young  dramatists 
concerned  with  social  problems  flour- 
ishes today  at  the  Teatro  del  Pueblo 
or  Peoples'  Theater  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  questions  from  the  audience  en- 
liven the  evening's  entertainment.  Al- 
berto Vacarezza  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  younger  Argentine  drama- 
tists, and  such  actors  as  Luis  Areta, 
Pepe  Arias,  and  Paulina  Singerman, 
can  hold  their  own  with  any  in  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  Mexico  is  a 
stage,  and  therefore  stylized  drama 
has  indifferent  success.  The  real  thea- 
ter takes  place  in  the  fiesta,  and  in  the 
carpa  or  tents  which  feature  im- 
promtu  plays.  Marcelino  Davalos  and 
Julio  Jimenez  Rueda  are  two  of  the 
better  known  serious  playwrights. 


Movies 

MOVING   PICTURES   HAVE  COLORED  THE  LIFE  OF  LATIN  AMERI- 

cans  more  than  could  have  been  imagined  forty  years 
ago.  In  all,  nine  or  ten  Latin  American  countries  have 
made  films,  but  only  in  Argentina  and  Mexico  have  they 
been  successful  commercially.  The  Institute  of  Cinema 
Education  in  Chile,  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
Colombia,  have  released  cultural  "shorts"  for  use  in  the 
schools,  and  a  trial  theater  for  children  has  been  set  up  in 
Bogota.  Ultimately,  nearly  a  thousand  municipalities  in 
Colombia  will  be  equipped  with  similar  moving  picture 
houses.  Brazil's  educational  films  are  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Roquete  Pinto.  Besides  those  made  during 
an  archaeological  expedition  among  the  Nanbikuras  In- 
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dians,  the  government  has  released  patriotic  reels  such  as 
Dia  de  Bandera  (Flag  Day)  and  Dia  de  Putrid  (Father- 
land Day).  Machado  de  Assis'  Un  Apologo,  one  of  the 
great  pages  of  Brazilian  literature,  is  a  more  recent  ven- 
ture. Two  films,  Victoria  Regia  and  Ceu  do  Brasil  (Heart 
of  Brazil)  were  featured  in  Venice  in  1938  and  at  the  New- 
York  World's  Fair.  The  latter  had  "dubbed-in"  music  by 
Villa-Lobos.  It  is  strange  that  documentary  films  are  less 
popular,  for  Sergei  Eisenstein's  "Thunder  over  Mexico" 
and  Paul  Strand's  Redes  are  well  worth  seeing.  Recently 
Julien  Bryan  has  made  films  in  many  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  for  documentary  purposes.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  cinema  has  had  some  effect  in  emanci- 
pating women  in  the  southern  continent. 

Argentina  now  produces  nearly  one  hundred  moving 
pictures  annually  and  such  films  as  Turbion,  with  Luisita 
Behil,  Maestro  Levita  with  Pepe  Arias,  Ayudame  a  Vivir 
with  Libertad  Lamarque,  and  La  Rubia  del  Camino  with 
Paulina  Singerman,  are  deservedly  successful  and  should 
be  better  known  in  this  country. 

The  Colombian  classic  Maria  has  been  filmed  in  Mexico 
with  Lupita  Tovar  as  the  heroine.  Luces  de  la  Barricada 
and  Los  Enredos  de  Papa  with  Chato  Ortina,  were  much 
admired.  El  Milagro  de  la  Calle  Mayor  featured  Jose 
Crespo  and  Margo,  while  El  Signo  de  la  Muerte  had  the 
collaboration  of  the  great  comedian  Cantinflas  and  the 
composer  Silvestre  Revueltas.  The  Mexicans,  Lupe  Velez 
and  Dolores  del  Rio,  are,  of  course,  North  American  stars 
first  and  foremost. 

Radio 

RADIO  HAS  A  GROWING  INFLUENCE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA;   ALL 

the  leading  cities  have  stations,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  crowds  around  loudspeakers  in  the  streets.  Interest 
is  such  that  in  Bahia,  for  example,  the  outside  wall  of  a 
radio  station  is  made  of  glass  and  numerous  spectators 
peer  in  while  listening  to  the  strident  amplifiers,  even 
climbing  onto  neighboring  trees  to  see  the  performers 
better  when  crowds  are  large.  Humorous  skits  and  dance 
music  are  extraordinarily  popular. 
A  number  of  governments  have  set  aside  special  hours 


Molina  Campos,  popular  caricaturist  of  the  Argentine  gaucho 


for  broadcasting  classical  music,  Sao  Paulo  and  Monte- 
video being  especially  well  equipped.  The  phonograph 
archives  of  the  Departmento  de  Cultura  and  the  SODRE 
respectively  are  among  the  finest  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  may  be  debated  whether  or  not  radio  is  an  art 
form,  but  there  certainly  are  types  of  entertainment  which 
can  be  projected  best  over  the  air. 

Among  the  most  heard  Brazilian  performers  at  die 
present  time  are  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  team  of  Alvarenga 
and  Ranchinho,  the  Sao  Paulo  humorist  Nhoto  Totico 
who  takes  off  Italo-Brazilians,  and  the  orchestras  of  Mario 
Reis,  Orlando  Silva,  and  the  Grupo  Tupi.  Olga  Praguer 
Coelho  is  one  of  the  best  known  sophisticated  singers  of 
folk  song. 

Buenos  Aires,  with  its  fourteen  radio  stations,  is  prob- 
ably the  center  of  South  American  broadcasting.  There 
we  find  the  orchestras  of  Juan  D'Arienzo  and  Osvaldo 
Fresedo.  In  the  humorous  field  there  is  a  team  called 
Chela  and  Freddy,  and  the  Mexican  singers  Roldan  and 
Arvizu  are  very  well  liked.  Hugo  del  Carril  is  at  present 
the  most  popular  tango  singer,  while  in  the  stylized  folk 
field,  Guillermo  Posadas  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
fore. 

Santiago  has  a  cultural  broadcasting  station,  Radio 
Chilena,  much  like  New  York's  WQXR.  The  Asociacion 
Nacional  de  Conciertos  Sinfonicos  de  Chile  usually 
plays  over  Radio  del  Pacifico  or  Radio  Agricukura.  The 
Cuatro  Huasos  (or  four  cowboys)  and  die  Grupo  Heit- 
man  are  much  sought  after  in  the  popular  field. 

Colombia's  dance  composer,  Alejandro  Wills,  and  Ven- 
ezuela's Lorenzo  Herrera  and  his  Llaneros  are  radio  favor- 
ites. The  Cuban  composer,  Ernesto  Lecuona,  and  the  Mex- 
ican Agustin  Lara  are  broadcast  constantly  in  both  the 
Americas.  Radio  Pan  Americana  is  one  of  the  best  sta- 
tions in  Mexico  City.  Among  singers,  Pedro  Vargas  and 
Tito  Guizar  are  outstanding. 

The  Press  and  Periodicals 

PERHAPS  WE  SHOULD  NOT  CLASSIFY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
press  and  periodicals  as  activities  of  the  song  makers,  but 
there  is  certainly  a  lyric  quality  about  animated  cartoons 
and  a  contrapuntal  suggestion  in  journalistic  com- 
ments on  society.  The  humorist  and  columnist  are 
here  to  stay,  for  better  or  worse,  and  both  typify 
^     our  civilization. 

The  Brazilian  caricaturists,  Calixto  Cordeiro, 
Raoul  Pederneiras,  or  J.  Carlos  gave  a  keener  pic- 
ii!     ture   of   society    than    the   playwrights    Martins 
Penna,  Jose  de  Alencar,  or  Franca  Junior  did,  and 

«many  more  people  appreciate  cartoons  dian 
drama.  The  New  World  seems  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  slapstick.  Rodolfo  Claro  and  Palacios  are 
known  to  everyone  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region, 
while  Bravo  and  Ravaelli,  of  Uruguay,  are  scarce- 
ly less  distinguished.  We  might  also  add  to  this 
group  the  commercial  cartoonist  and  Argentine 
artist,  Molina  Campos,  cynical  interpreter  of  the 
gaucho.  Bolivia's  Sotomayor  is  even  more  popular 
in  this  country  than  in  South  America.  Jorge 
Delano  (Coke)  is  Chile's  outstanding  political 
caricaturist.  In  the  billboard  field,  to  take  a  related 
subject,  one  finds  the  artists  Georges  Saure  and 
Camilo  Mori. 

Mexican  satirists  used  lithography  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century   with   telling  effect.   Jose   Maria 
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Villasana,  Ernesto  Garcia  Cabral,  and  Jose  Guadalupe 
Posada  belong  to  the  older  generation;  Miguel  Covarru- 
bias,  Tono  Salazar,  and  Orozco  are  the  leading  caricatur- 
ists today. 

In  Cuba  we  find   Llaneras   and   Conrado   Massaguei, 
psychologist  and  master  cartoonist. 

Latin  Americans 
are  born  journal- 
ists; they  have  an 
extraordinary  tal- 
ent as  cronistas  and 
are  brilliant  pam- 
phleteers. Many  of 
their  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are 
ephemeral,  but 


Julien  Bryan 
Candido  Portinari,  painter  of  Brazil 


some  of  their  clev- 
erest and  wittiest 
sayings  are  found 
in  the  fleeting 
press.  Humor,  sar- 
casm,  hopes, 
dreams,  and  fears 
— all  are  sung  in 
type.  Space  pre- 
vents us  from  fol- 
lowing up  this 
field  but  we  should  mention  the  Mexicans  Jose  Vascon- 
celos  and  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  the  Colombian  Baldomir 
Sanin  Cano  and  the  Venezuelan  Juan  Vicente  Gonzalez 
and  Jose  Gil  Fortoul.  Chile  boasts  two  modern  literary 
figures  on  El  Mercurio:  Carlos  Silva  Vildosola  and  Ar- 
mando Donoso.  Manuel  Vega  and  Daniel  de  la  Vega  are 
among  the  colorful  contemporary  journalists.  Bolivia 
points  with  pride  to  Julio  Lucas  Jaimes,  and  Ecuador  to 
the  nineteenth  century  classicist,  Juan  Montalvo.  Florencio 
Sanchez  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  may  be  included  here 
since  he  was  a  writer  of  cronicas  politicas  for  some  years. 
Today  Arturo  Capdevila  in  La  Nacion  and  Jose  Santos 
Gallan  in  La  Prensa  are  distinguished  commentators  of 
contemporary  society.  In  Peru  we  find  Luis  Alberto  San- 
chez, the  columnist,  "Limp,"  writer  of  Panoramas  for  the 
Cronica;  and  Caliban  (Enrique  Santos),  whose  observa- 
tions Danzas  de  las  Horas,  are  among  the  features  of 
El  Tiempo  in  Bogota. 

Plastic  and  Graphic  Arts 

MOST  OF   US    KNOW   SOMETHING   OF   THE   RESPECTABLE   ARTS — 

architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  etching,  and  engraving. 
The  more  radical  Latin  American  artists  are  familiar  to 
intellectuals  in  this  country,  particularly  the  Mexican  social 
reform  painters — Rivera,  Orozco,  and  Siqueiros. 

The  emphasis  these  men  have  placed  on  mural  painting 
shows  their  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  "fine  arts"  group 
and  appeal  to  the  people  rather  than  the  connoisseur.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  to  stress,  but  among  the  "musts" 
are  the  sixteenth  century  Mexican  painter,  Simon  Pereyns, 
and  the  contemporaries  Chavez  Morocho,  Leopoldo  Men- 
dez,  and  Reyes  Perez.  Religious  architecture  in  colonial 
Mexico  was  remarkable  and  more  highly  developed  than 
in  colonial  New  England  or  Virginia.  The  first  function- 
alist among  modern  Mexican  architects  was  Jose  Villagran 
Garcia;  Guillermo  Ruiz  is  one  of  the  leading  contempo- 
rary sculptors.  Gregorio  Vasquez,  baroque  painter  of  hunt- 
ing scenes  as  well  as  religious  subjects,  belongs  to  Colom- 


bia's colonial  glory.  Ignacio  Gomez  Jaramillo  and  Pedro 
Nel  Gomez  are  among  her  celebrities  today.  The  latter's 
frescos  in  Medellin  are  particularly  successful. 

Venezuela  claims  the  eccentric  who  lives  in  a  hut  and 
wears  skins,  Armando  Reveron,  painter  of  white,  silence, 
and  solitude;  and  an  important  young  sculptor  named 

Francisco  Narv- 
aez.  Alejandro  Co- 
lima,  the  vernacu- 
lar painter,  Tito 
Salas,  depictor  of 
Bolivar's  life,  and 

^  *8  the  classicist  Artu- 

\  r-  i    i 
ro   Michelena    are 

also  interesting. 
Brazil's  colonial 
school  of  architec- 
ture was  partly  in- 
fluenced by  the 
Dutch  who  were 
established  in  the 
country  during  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Such  places 

Courtesy  Grace  McCann  Morley       as  Belem   do  Para, 
Julia  Codesido,  Peruvian  artist  PernambuCO,  Olin- 

da,  and  Bello  Hor- 

izonte  are  breathtaking  in  their  baroque  and  churriguer- 
esque  splendor.  Like  the  rest  of  the  New  World,  Brazil 
could  not  properly  assimilate  the  eclectic  influences  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  today  Candido  Portinari  particu- 
larly plays  the  role  that  Diego  Rivera  has  in  Mexico. 
Uruguay's  most  gifted  modern  painter  was  Pedro  Figari. 

Carlos  Morel  was  the  leading  nineteenth  century 
Argentine  landscapist  and  portraitist,  a  man  who  paral- 
leled Winslow  Homer  in  stature.  A  typical  Rio  de  la 
Plata  artist,  Benito  Quinquela  Martin,  shows  the  current 
trend  in  his  canvases  of  dock-workers,  fishermen,  and  mer- 
chant ships.  Quiros  is  the  gaucho  painter.  Fader  and 
Gramajo  Guiterrez  are  among  Argentina's  ablest  artists. 

Chile  had  a  delayed  romanticist  in  Valenzuela  Puelma; 
while  Roberto  Humeres,  characterized  by  an  exhuberance 
of  color  and  an  expressive  sense  of  design,  represents  the 
modern  school.  Pablo  Burchard,  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  and  Her- 
nan  Larrain  are  also  in  the  vanguard.  The  sculptor  Lor- 
enzo Dominguez,  the  musician-painter  Carlos  Isamitt,  and 
the  landscapist  Armando  Lira,  who  lives  in  Venezuela,  are 
important  contributors  to  the  contemporary  scene. 

Town  planning  has  received  attention  in  Santiago  from 
Juan  Martinez,  who  is  responsible  for  the  new  building  of 
the  Escuela  de  Leyes.  In  ceramics  the  brothers  Roman 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves  throughout  the  con- 
tinent. Let  me  state  here  that  craft  arts — bubble  glass, 
mosaics,  silverware,  weaving — are  among  the  finest  crea- 
tions of  Latin  America.  I  shall  not  discuss  belles  lettres, 
since  literature  is  available  to  those  who  genuinely  want  to 
study  it. 

THE    SONG    MAKERS    IN    LATIN    AMERICA    HAVE    LONG    BEEN 

active  and  are  still  creating.  The  nostalgic  longing  for 
Europe  is  decreasing.  Worthwhile  ideas  from  abroad  must 
always  be  encouraged,  but  the  criterion  of  appropriate- 
ness is  as  necessary  now  as  ever.  While  the  ants  carry 
grist  to  the  mill,  the  crickets  will  continue  to  sing. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  FIANCE 


Luis  Alberto  Acuna,   Colombia 


HEAD  OF  A  NATIVE  WOMAN 
Julio  Castellanos,  Mexico 


A  GAUCHO  OF  THE   30's   (mural  detail) 


Courtesy  Pan  American  Union 
Alfredo  Guido,  Argentina 


Latin  American  Paintings 

Except  for  the  art  of  Mexico  we  in  this  country  are  none 
too  familiar  with  the  work  of  artists  to  the  south  of  us. 
A  few  museums  have  broken  the  path.  From  their 
exhibitions  one  deduces  that  art  in  the  rest  of  the  hemis- 
phere is  like  art  at  home — some  artists  remain  under  the 
influence  of  European  art  traditions,  while  others  are 
striving  to  reflect  their  environment  in  subject  matter  and 
style.  Where  the  culture  is  largely  European,  the  art 
retains  the  influence  of  France,  sometimes  of  Spain. 
Where  the  Indian  heritage  is  a  living  force,  as  in  Peru, 
an  indigenous  school  of  painting  has  developed;  this 
vigorous  work  has  enough  in  common  with  modern 
Mexican  art  that  it  can  be  placed  beside  it  without  con- 
flict. Between  these  two  trends  are  artists  who  express 
their  national  background  in  a  style  that  is  international. 
The  examples  selected  for  these  three  pages  represent 
the  two  latter  tendencies.  Except  where  otherwise  noted, 
these  paintings  are  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 


COLLA  INDIAN  (PUNO) 


Julia   Codesido,   Peru 


ANDEAN  LANDSCAPE   (PERU) 


Jose   Sabogal,   Peru 


CHRIST          Alicia  Cajiao  Zamora,  Colombia 


ELECTION  DAY  IN  THE  NORTH   (detail) 


gp^        W  * _ 

Courtesy  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Alfredo  Gramajo  Gutierrez,  Argentina 


COLONIAL  COURTYARD  (with  decorated  walls) 


Sergio  Guarderas,  Ecuador 


H    R    O    U    G    H 


NEIG    HBORS 


DOORWAYS 


As  They  See  Us:  a  Symposium 


Uniquely  appropriate  to  this  special  number  is  the  regular  title  of  John  Palmer  Gavit's  monthly 
department  on  affairs  commonly  called  foreign:  "Through  Neighbors'  Doorways."  On  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Gavit  turns  over  his  pages  to  guest  writers,  representing  Latin  American  points  of  view, 
for  informal  comment  on  the  theme  of  this  number  of  Survey  Graphic. — THE  EDITORS. 


The  Objective:  A  New  World  Culture 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION    IN    EUROPE   HAD    AT   LEAST   THE    ADVANTAGE 

of  calling  attention  to  ourselves.  For  the  purposes  of  constructing 
the  defense  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  interest  on  the  part 
of  this  nation  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  spheres  of  action.  But  we  Latin  Americans 
strongly  wish  that  this  interest  might  be  based  on  more  permanent 
and  perhaps  definitive  bases. 

The  word  "Pan  Americanism"  must  have  a  meaning  which 
transcends  political  or  military  purposes.  Pan  Americanism  must 
be  the  highest  expression  of  New  World  culture,  this  culture  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  of  common  interests,  needs,  and  ideals.  For 
the  student  of  culture,  there  must  be  stressed  the  common  denom- 
inators which  characterize  one  culture. 

The  language  is  not  the  prime  nor  the  only  factor  on  which  a 
social  superstructure  may  be  based.  Therefore  the  first  steps  in  the 
mutual  understanding  of  the  Americas  are  the  similarity  of  cul- 
ture pattern  of  both  North  and  South  America.  Through  this  un- 
derstanding, we  may  penetrate  into  the  more  intimate  aspects  of 
life  and  social  organization  in  each  country,  its  differences,  its 
peculiar  needs  and  ideals. 

But  the  principal  aim  is  beyond  the  immediate  purposes  (politi 
cal,  military,  and  economic)  namely,  the  definition  of  what  we 
may  call  the  New  World  culture,  as  a  definite,  new  configuration 
of  the  Western  civilization  continued  and  modified  in  the 
Americas.  Arthur  Ramos 

Professor  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Brazil 

A  Warning:  We  Must  Acknowledge  Our  Differences 

THE    BROAD    INFLUENCE   WHICH   THE   UNITED   STATES    IS   ATTEMPTING 

to  exert  upon  Latin  America  is  assuming  a  constantly  more  de- 
fined and  conscious  aspect,  and  is  being  accompanied  by  official 
solicitude.  In  this  there  is  a  basis  of  good  faith,  much  more  so 
than  might  appear  from  the  outside,  because  the  North  American 
loves  to  be  useful  and  beneficial,  aside  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  time  he  expects  to  increase  his  exports,  a  natural  desire  which 
other  countries  do  not  customarily  accompany  with  any  services. 

On  thinking  over  what  coordinating  effort  the  Americas  should 
make  for  their  mutual  benefit,  1  cannot  allay  my  fear  that  North 
Americans  will  have  to  change  radically  the  methods  now  in 
vogue.  The  United  States  citizen  cannot  belie  his  Puritan  tradi- 
tion— key  to  the  enormous  power  of  his  nation — a  tradition  which 
straight  jackets  the  spirit  against  any  deep,  personal  spontaneity.  To 
make  this  point  clear,  consider  literary  criticism  in  the  United 
States — how  it  avoids  aesthetic  considerations  and  clings  to  moral 
and  sociological  issues,  to  erudition,  in  short  to  everything  which 
is  not  art  and  literature.  This  mechanization  of  historical  research 
derives  largely  from  a  rather  slavish  imitation  of  German  methods 
of  the  last  century.  .  .  . 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  I  consider  it  preferable  to  say  openly 
that  the  South  can  teach  the  North  expressive,  individual  develop- 
ment and  critical  restlessness,  a  restlessness  which  since  Socrates 
has  been  a  source  of  wisdom  and  success  for  individuals  and  for 
groups.  Technical  perfection  and  the  smooth  functioning  of  col- 
lective life,  however  marvelous  they  may  be,  are  not  everything. 
The  artistic  limitation  of  the  Anglo-American,  when  it  comes  to 
anydiing  that  is  not  practical  living,  could  be  corrected  by  spirit- 


ually living  together  with  those  who  possess  lofty  traditions  and 
expressive  audacity,  and  know  how  to  protect  the  best  individuals 
from  the  winds  and  tides  of  collective  drivel.  .  .  . 

North  and  South  America  may  profit  from  their  contacts  in 
direct  proportion  to  how  self-critical  an  attitude  they  adopt,  how 
intelligently  they  recognize  their  differences.* 

Amerioo  Castro 
Princeton  University 

(*  Quoted,  with  the  author's  permission,  from  the  widely  discussed 
essay  translated  for  Points  of  View,  published  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 
THE  EDITORS.) 

The  Intellectual  Key  to  Harmony 

A   BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  AMONG  THE   COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WESTERN 

Hemisphere,  of  vital  concern  these  days,  can  well  embrace  all 
aspects  of  human  relations.  Limiting  ourselves  to  the  cultural 
field,  the  United  States  in  its  universities  and  centers  of  learning 
carries  on  steady  work  for  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  American  tongue  and  culture;  its  postgraduate  scientific  in- 
stitutions have  given  valuable  help  to  the  investigation  of  social 
and  scientific  problems  in  our  countries.  This  is  not  enough:  at 
this  point  it  is  advisable  to  develop  intensely  contacts  between 
humanists  and  scientists,  the  interchange  of  teachers  and  students, 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  for  this  purpose,  perhaps  the  crea- 
tion of  permanent  institutes  dedicated  exclusively  to  these  ends. 
The  College  of  Mexico,  recently  established,  has  among  its  prin- 
cipal objectives  the  encouragement  of  this  cultural  coordination  by 
all  methods.  In  this  sense,  it  offers  its  services  in  the  interest  of  a 
greater  harmony  among  North  and  South  Americans.  It  is  not 
a  commercial  institution.  It  does  not  earn  money;  it  only  spends 
money  and  is  maintained  by  the  Mexican  government,  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Mexico,  the  Fund  for  Economic  Culture  and 
the  Bank  of  Mexico,  S.A.  It  has  already  proved  its  usefulness  by 
creating  scientific  laboratories  and  endowing  them  for  the  use  of 
colleges.  The  laboratory  of  physiological  research,  recently  opened, 
and  donated  by  the  College  of  Mexico  to  the  School  of  Medicine, 
has  already  merited  an  important  endowment  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Alfonso  Reyes 

Former  Mexican  Ambassador  to  Brazil  and  Argentina; 
founder  of  Casa  de  Espana  in  Mexico  to  assist  Spanish 
intellectuals  in  exile 

Dilemma:  Uncle  Sam  or  What? 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  ALL  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THIS  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 

is  this:  either  a  core  of  friendly  nations  is  drawn  together  under 
the  zgis  of  the  United  States,  or  we  must  enter  upon  a  "new 
order"  which,  under  Germanic  domination,  will  colonize  once 
again  the  Ibero-American  countries. 

Sinful  though  die  "Colossus  of  the  North"  may  have  been,  its 
manner  is  preferable  to  the  barbarity  of  Nazi  totalitarianism.  This 
much  is  certain.  To  achieve  without  delay,  however,  an  intimate 
and  cordial  cooperation  of  all  the  Americas,  the  United  States  must 
urgently  demonstrate,  in  its  internal  policies  as  well  as  in  its  re- 
lations with  the  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  that 
it  is  a  sincere  exponent  of  democracy;  that  it  is  ready  effectively  to 
back  with  all  its  resources,  to  the  fullest,  die  enunciation  of  the 
four  points  which  President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  to  be  the  pro- 
gram of  the  "democratic  front"  as  opposed  to  the  "unpopular 
front"  of  the  totalitarian  governments. 
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The  Latin  American  countries  are  watching  very  attentively  the 
actual  course  which  any  initiative  from  Washington  may  take. 
Insofar  as  Uncle  Sam  may  feel  and  practice  democracy  with  his 
"good  neighbors"  in  terms  of  deeds  rather  than  in  protocol  and 
rhetorical  forms,  he  may  count  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
Americas. 

The  United  States  carries  a  grave  responsibility  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  Democracy's  rearmament  (spiritual,  economic,  political, 
and  military)  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  Wash- 
ington, as  in  London,  there  are  shadows  to  dispel.  We  in  Latin 
America  know  that  in  the  heart  of  Anglo-Saxon  America  there 
are  not  a  few  forces,  native  and  foreign,  which,  because  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  because  of  the  influx  of  anti-liberal  doctrines — 
having  their  concentration  in  the  currents  of  European  capitals, 
and  having  an  irradicable  history  of  persecutions  and  absolutist 
despotisms — are  sworn  enemies  of  all  true  democracy.  We  also 
contend  with  many  such  enemies  in  the  American  countries  of 
Latin  culture.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  far  from  being  in  the  service  of  these  despotic  elements 
of  both  Americas,  as  it  frequently  has  been  in  the  past,  will  now 
be  capable  of  inspiring  once  more  the  American  continents  with 
liberating  ideals,  in  the  economic  as  well  as  in  the  cultural  field, 
in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  military. 

The  immediate  future  offers  Roosevelt  the  glory  of  being  the 
liberator  of  half  a  world! 

Fernando  Ortiz 

President  of  the  "Institution  Hispanocubana  de  Cultura," 
editor  of  "Revista  Bimestre  Cubana"  and  of  "Ultra" 

Defense  and  Pan  American  Morale 

THE    FIRST   THING   THE    LATIN    AMERICAN    COUNTRIES   WILL    HAVE   TO 

do  in  preparing  for  defense  will  be  to  build  the  morale  of  their 
peoples. 

Building  up  of  American  morale  would  mean,  first  of  all,  creat- 
ing "a  magnetic  current  of  American  good  will,  good  trade, 
understanding,  culture,  language,  and  travel.  .  .  ."  "We  of  the 
United  States,"  Henry  A.  Wallace  said,  "need  to  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  language,  music,  and  art  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  and  likewise  they  could  know  more  about  ours.  There 
is  a  rich  field  for  scientific  and  cultural  interest  in  the  study  of 
ancient  civilization  in  Central  America,  which  some  experts  think 
antedates  that  of  Egypt.  And  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the 
people  of  the  U.S.A.  will  know  as  much  about  the  lives  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Santander,  Hidalgo,  Juarez,  Sucre,  and  Car- 
denas as  they  do  about  the  lives  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln.  I  trust  that  our  college  students  of  the  future  will  know 
as  much  about  Cervantes  as  they  do  about  Shakespeare.  The  great- 
est contribution  which  the  college  faculties  of  the  nation  can  make 
to  the  future  security  and  happiness  of  this  hemisphere  is  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  inter-American  relationships  from  the  stand- 
point of  language,  culture,  natural  resources,  economics,  and 
politics." 

ALL  THE  NEW  WORLD  is  OBLIGED  NOW  TO  BE  BI-LINGUAL,  AS  MANY 
countries  in  Europe  are.  Of  course,  you  cannot  learn  to  speak  a 
language  unless  you  study  it  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  at  the 
proper  age;  I  would  say  from  the  kindergarten.  Everybody  knows 
how  easily  children  pick  up  languages. 

In  preparing  for  better  inter-American  relations  we  are  obliged 
to  promote  teaching  and  research  in  Latin  American  economics 
and  sociology.  Ample  training  in  economic,  social,  and  adminis- 
trative subjects  relating  to  the  Americas  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. There  does  not  exist  any  institution  dedicated  to  the  study 
and  promotion  of  inter-American  commerce  and  the  economy, 
social  welfare,  agriculture,  and  public  administration  of  our  coun- 
tries. This  task  can  be  approached  as  Professor  Behrendt  sug- 
gested, by  introducing  regular  courses  on  those  subjects  in  Latin 
American  universities  and  in  United  States  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
schools  of  commerce. 

Building  up  of  Latin  American  morale  would  mean,  also,  creat- 
ing a  solidarity  in  democracy  and  a  greater  desire  to  help  the 


United  States  with  her  military  defense  program.  Notwithstand- 
ing differences  of  opinion,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  some 
friendly  arrangements  must  be  made  to  grant  the  United  States 
the  use  of  air  and  naval  bases  in  key  positions  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  especially  in  the  vital  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  multiplies  the  power  of  the  American  navy 
for  hemisphere  defense. 

It  is  not  a  secret  that  the  twenty-one  American  republics  are 
forging  a  strong  program  of  economic  and  military  cooperation 
to  keep  our  rights  and  liberties  secure.  Such  a  program  ultimately 
would  make  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  economically  and  mili- 
tarily self-sustained  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  the  Havana  Confer- 
ence and  of  this  inter-American  program,  the  United  States  and 
fourteen  coffee-producing  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
recently  have  signed  an  agreement,  for  example,  designed  to  sta- 
bilize the  coffee  industry  and  bolster  the  economic  defenses  of  the 
New  World. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  trade.  For  instance, 
the  problem  of  Argentina  is  a  surplus  of  beef,  wheat,  and  wool, 
and  what  they  need  from  the  United  States  is  a  market  for  these 
goods,  but  the  United  States  also  has  surpluses  in  these  goods. 
Why,  then,  not  develop  and  expand  the  production  of  complemen- 
tary, non-competitive  products  as  the  best  way  to  give  practical 
significance  to  Pan-American  solidarity?  This  will  require,  of 
course,  cooperation  between  Latin  American  people  and  North 
America's  scientific  help  and  capital. 

In  general  the  Latin  American  countries  desire  North  American 
cooperation.  They  are  convinced  now  that  the  objectives  of  the 
U.S.A.  are  to  preserve  democracy  and  not  to  advance  imperialism. 

Octavio  Mendez  Pereira 

Former  President  of  the  University  of  Panama; 
Visiting  Professor,  University  of  Southern  California 

Learning  to  Know — and  to  Help — One  Another 

TODAY'S  GOOD  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
Spanish-American  republics  have  been  expanded  simultaneously  in 
the  economic  and  the  intellectual  fields. 

The  almost  complete  closing  of  the  European  markets  has 
caused  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  buy  in  the  United 
States  what  they  formerly  obtained  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  increasing  volume  of  their  purchases  cannot  reach, 
however,  to  a  very  high  point.  It  is  restricted  by  low  purchasing 
power.  In  order  to  buy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  sell.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  our  products  have  a  very  small  demand  in  the 
United  States.  Besides,  the  comparison  of  our  moneys  with  the 
dollar  does  not  allow  an  important  extension  to  our  purchases. 
You  might  well  study  how  to  open  up  new  markets,  and  how 
to  lower  the  price  of  the  American  products  in  an  indirect  way, 
with  measures  such  as  the  reduction  of  freights  and  of  the  transit 
charges  through  the  Panama  Canal,  which  are  now  very  high. 

In  the  cultural  field,  the  interchange  of  professors  and  students, 
which  has  been  initiated,  will  reach  the  best  achievements.  As  :\ 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  summer  school  in  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Peruvian 
delegation  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I  have  had  a 
pleasant  experience  in  two  continents.  Real  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Spanish-American  Republics  has 
to  be  based  on  accurate  knowledge  not  only  of  what  we  have  in 
common  but  of  the  distinctive  features  of  every  country.  Our 
means  of  action  are  similar,  and  our  ends  essentially  the  same;  but 
for  historical  and  psychological  reasons  our  points  of  departure  are 
different  in  many  cases. 

On  the  manner  in  which  we  learn  to  know  and  to  respect  these 
different  "points  of  departure,"  and  on  our  effort  towards  a  real 
and  mutual  cooperation,  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  close 
union  of  the  Americas,  in  which  there  is  so  much  for  hope  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Aurelio  Miro  Quesada  S. 
Professor  of  Spanish  Literature, 
University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru 
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News  of  our  Neighbors 

LEON  WHIPPLE,  Literary  Editor 

THE    GOOD    NEIGHBORS    OF    THE    AMERICAS    MUST    TEAR    DOWN    A 

party-wall  of  mutual  ignorance  that  now  bars  light  on  each 
side.  We  must  share  understanding  as  neighbors  do  tools. 
Books  are  tools.  We  are  getting  a  good  kit  about  our  south- 
ern neighbors,  written  by  our  folks  who  have  visited  next 
door.  The  future  will  forge  sharper  ones — books  in  English 
by  our  neighbors  to  tell  us  what  they  think  of  us,  and  what 
they  think  of  our  common  plans  for  a  better  neighborhood; 
books  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  by  our  authors  on  our  his- 
tory and  way  of  life,  to  offset  the  notions  other  folks  are 
putting  out  in  Latin  America.  This  grand  adventure  in  edu- 
cation is  rough  with  problems.  Let's  begin  chipping  at  our 
side  of  the  wall. 

Logic  says:  Let's  begin  with  an  over-all  orientation  in 
Latin  America.  But  how  can  we  tackle  a  continent  with  our 
I.Q. — Ignorance  Quotient?  It  may  be  wiser  to  try  to  under 
stand  one  nation.  Vera  Kelsey  offers  a  model  of  what  we 
need  in  "Seven  Keys  to  Brazil"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls:  $3).  She 
offers  not  guidebook  or  propaganda,  but  interpretation,  by  a 
journalist-sociologist,  in  terms  of  people.  The  people  who 
made  Brazil — Portuguese,  Indian,  Negro;  Priest  and  Padre — 
are  studied  with  brilliant  spotlighting  of  each  contribution. 
Then  with  keen  sense  of  our  need  for  simple  structure,  she 
tells  the  story  of  seven  regions,  with  types,  economic  culture, 
and  cities,  from  the  northeast  (aristocrat-slave,  sugar,  Bahia) 
through  Rio,  Minas  Geraes,  to  South  Brazil  (herds,  gaucho, 
German  colonists).  This  regionalism  we  follow  as  we  do  our 
own  New  England,  South,  Midwest.  Then,  chapters  on 
economic  resources  and  the  arts.  "Brazil  has  rhythm"  and 
Uncle  Remus  tales,  gifts  of  Indian  and  Negro. 

"The  mosaic  of  Brazil"  becomes  clearer.  The  author 
knows  how  we  need  simple  outlines  because  she  knows  how 
complex  and  difficult  is  even  the  beginning  of  understanding. 
Our  interest  is  whetted  by  the  clear  and  charming  English 
she  uses,  and  the  brilliant  sidelights.  We  have  been  intro- 
duced to  a  neighbor  across  the  wall. 

OUR    INTRODUCTION   WILL   HELP    US    FOLLOW   THE   448    YEARS   OF 

discovery,  pioneering,  romance,  revolution,  and  modern  diplo- 
macy, surveyed  in  "The  Caribbean,"  by  W.  Adolphe  Roberts 
(Bobbs-Merrill:  $3).  The  history  of  "our  sea  of  destiny"  is 
recorded  with  imagination,  color,  and  masses  of  fact,  from 
Columbus  to  dollar  diplomacy.  We  should  know  everything 
in  this  story — but  I  suspect  we  may  be  unready  for  its  vast 
range.  The  primer  class  needs  ABC's.  Others  will  find 
this  invaluable. 

The  first  lesson  for  beginners  may  be  to  read  "Puerto 
Rico,"  in  the  American  Guide  Series  of  the  WPA  Writers' 
Program,  here  cooperating  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruc- 
tion Administration  (The  University  Society,  New  York: 
$2.75).  It  is  an  invitation  to  tourists,  with  plenty  of  facts, 
grand  photographs  (in  which  American  travel  books  excel), 
outlines  of  tours,  and  city  visits.  We  do  meet  our  1,800,000 
fellow  citizens,  but  not  their  problems,  or  ours,  in  this  testing 
laboratory  of  American  policy.  The  book,  says  the  preface, 
does  not  discuss  "the  problem  of  Puerto  Rico,"  so  we  read 
vaguely  of  "periods  of  readjustment"  and  "acute  unrest." 
You  will  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  the  troubled  life  in  the 
distraught,  overpopulated,  poverty-ridden  island.  The  facts 
given  here  are  preliminary  to  the  problems. 

"The  South  American  Handbook"  is  just  that,  a  compact 
over-all  manual  of  twenty  nations,  a  ready  reference  book — 


and  amazingly  British,  even  to  the  ads  of  Players'  cigarettes. 
This  is  what  the  young  Englishman,  bank  manager  or  consul, 
would  take  along,  to  profit  by  its  tips  on  clothes,  mosquito- 
dope,  the  wise  use  of  alcohol,  job-chances,  even  charts  of  the 
business  sections  in  big  cities.  This  imperial  guide  for  com- 
mercial travelers,  reveals  no  social  problems.  Discount  that, 
and  you  will  find  it  "bally"  useful. 

"Travel  books"  are  worth  what  the  traveler  is  worth.  They 
do  give  a  kind  of  vicarious  experience,  but  for  entertainment 
more  than  instruction.  Hakon  Mielche's  "Journey  to  the 
World's  End"  (Doubleday-Doran:  $2.50)  offers  personal,  gay, 
anecdotal,  amusing  observations  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  adorned 
with  charming  marginal  sketches.  And  despite  the  author's 
disclaimer  of  social  investigation,  he  covers  sheep-raising,  land 
monopoly,  trade  routes — geography  plus. 

Our  neighborly  bonds  will,  I  think,  be  partly  woven  of 
many  slender  strands  of  common  human  interests,  from  polo 
to  bird  life.  Lots  of  birds  are  good  Pan  Americans,  citizen 
travelers  North  and  South.  Bird-lovers  share  a  common  con- 
cern for  what  happens  to  these  lovely  ambassadors.  In  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Parks  Association,  Washington,  you 
will  find  the  "Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wild 
Life  Preservation  in  the  American  Republics,"  signed  by  nine 
nations  in  1940.  To  love  something  together  is  a  road  to  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  respect  that  leads  to  larger  enterprises. 

These  sample-books  will  surely  make  you  want  to  read 
more.  Most  of  them  contain  wisely-chosen  bibliographies. 
The  Book  List  on  Latin  America  (American  Library  Asso- 
ciation: 25  cents)  and  the  one  on  Canada,  come  in  handy. 
The  librarians  report  a  growing  interest  in  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  American  republics. 

NOW  WE  CANNOT  WAIT  TO  BECOME  EXPERTS,  RICHLY  INFORMED 

on  Latin  America,  before  we  tackle  the  grave  political  and 
economic  problems  that  cry  now  for  action.  We  have  to 
plunge  in,  with  what  common  sense  and  data  we  can  get. 
Three  new  books  will  help.  In  "Axis  America"  (Putnam: 
$2.50)  Robert  Strausz-Hupe  presents  the  image  of  the  United 
States  that  Nazi-Fascist  ideology  seeks  to  imprint  on  Germans, 
Italians,  South  Americans,  and  even  on  us  at  home.  By  many 
quotations  he  documents,  in  two  chapters,  the  aggressive  en- 
deavor to  antagonize  Latin  America  against  us  by  stressing 
economic  jealousy  and  cultural  dissimilarity.  Axis  propaganda 
plays  up  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  from  bill  of  rights  to 
sex,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  tool  for  economic  vassalage. 
This  is  a  "must"  book  if  we  are  to  counteract  the  slander  our 
neighbors  are  hearing,  and  because  it  covers  the  entire  ideol- 
ogical battle.  It  is  harsh  but  useful  discipline  to  look  at  our- 
selves in  the  Axis  mirror. 

To  set  forth  a  program  for  a  Western  Hemisphere  econ- 
omy, organized  for  the  fair  exchange  of  essential  raw  mate- 
rials, without  isolation  (which  he  deems  impossible)  or  sel- 
fish imperialism,  Carleton  Beals,  in  "Pan  America"  (Hough- 
ton-MifBin:  $3)  first  defines  the  failure  of  the  old  gold-based 
trading  system  that  made  the  British  Empire.  He  really  di- 
gests the  problems  of  world  trade  over  a  century  in  critical 
terms.  Next  he  explains  the  methods  and  dangers  of  the  new 
systems — economic  nationalism,  barter,  state-controlled  trade 
and  exchange,  with  rejection  of  the  Utopian  free  trade  policy. 
Last,  comes  an  outline  of  how  we  can  make  this  hemisphere 
produce  what  we  need  (with  lists)  for  the  common  progress 
and  defense  of  the  Americas.  Always  he  is  dealing,  offering 
masses  of  evidence,  with  the  central  problem — what  to  do 
with  the  surplus.  The  range,  facts,  proposals  make  this  as 
stimulating  a  book  as  you  will  find.  The  experts  will  assess 
it  in  their  terms;  we  cannot.  But  I  think  that  within  some 
such  broad  patterns  the  future  will  be  worked  out. 
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friendly  attitude  towards  the  United  States  developed  by  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy  make  evident  the  great  opportunity 
that  exists  in  bringing  Latin  American  students  to  our  univer- 
sities, not  only  for  the  value  to  themselves  of  the  studies  they 
engage  in,  but  also  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  real 
meaning  of  democracy. 

The  Importance  of  Visiting  Scholars 

OUR    GOVERNMENT    IS    NOW    ENGAGED    IN    ACTIVE    NEGOTIATIONS 

with  the  Latin  American  governments  in  the  political  and 
economic  fields  looking  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
entire  hemisphere.  Those  negotiations  are  very  important. 
Nevertheless,  an  incident,  an  aroused  suspicion  or  fear,  may 
destroy  their  effect.  Permanence  in  good  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  will  not  come  primarily  from  po- 
litical or  economic  activities  which  may  bring  friction  but 
from  education  in  the  broadest  sense,  which  may  bring  under- 
standing: adult  education  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  our  ma- 
ture population  concerning  Latin  American  civilization;  edu- 
cation in  schools  and  colleges  of  our  young  whose  opinions 
have  not  yet  been  crystallized  into  prejudices;  the  interchange 
not  only  of  students  and  teachers  but  also  of  artists  and  mu- 
sicians, of  journalists  and  men  of  affairs;  reform  in  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages,  our  major  failure  in  secondary  and 
higher  education,  so  that  our  people  can  understand  simple 
conversations  when  they  visit  a  Latin  American  country; 
translation  of  the  best  of  our  literature  into  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  the  best  of  Latin  American  literature  into 
English  so  that  those  who  cannot  go  abroad  may  have  the 
next  best  door  opened  for  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  civiliza- 
tion. 

Of  all  these  activities,  unquestionably  the  most  important 
is  the  interchange  of  students  and  professors.  Since  1930  this 
has  been  taking  place  at  an  increasing  rate  in  numbers  and 
in  a  great  improvement  in  quality.  It  is  the  carefully  selected 
student,  selected  for  scholarship,  character,  and  adaptability, 
that  can  best  advance  the  cause  of  understanding  and  good 
will.  This  has  been  made  possible  chiefly  by  the  generosity  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  which  have  risen  splen- 
didly to  the  vision  of  better  cultural  relations  with  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Since  1930  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  provided  gratis  to  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  291  scholarships,  the  great  majority  covering  tui- 
tion, board,  and  lodging  for  Latin  American  students.  Other 
organizations,  especially  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation,  have  engaged  in  similar  exchanges 
though  upon  a  smaller  scale.  The  monetary  value  of  the 
scholarships  given  by  our  colleges  to  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  is  approximately  $195,000.  But  the  mone- 
tary aspect  is  the  least  valuable  one.  For  a  Latin  American 
student  to  live  in  constant  daily  contact  with  other  students, 
rooming  in  the  same  dormitory,  eating  in  the  commons,  dis- 
cussing on  the  platform,  and  engaging  in  sports,  means  a  most 
unusual  experience  for  all  concerned  in  broadening  vision  and 
reducing  prejudice.  When  in  addition,  as  so  often  happens, 
he  is  invited  to  homes  where  he  hears  discussed  contemporary 
politics,  literature,  art,  music,  and  social  problems,  his  ac- 
quaintanceship not  only  broadens  but  deepens;  and  we  have 
clues  to  why  the  scholarship  holder  almost  invariably  returns 
a  friend  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.A.  and  their  way  of  life. 

The  reverse  process,  inviting  our  own  students  to  study  in 
Latin  American  universities,  has  not  made  a  great  deal  of 
headway  as  yet.  The  Latin  American  institutions  are  not  ac- 
customed to  it.  Very  few  foreign  students  came  to  them  in 
the  old  days  when  so  many  of  their  own  students  went  abroad 
to  study,  chiefly  to  France.  But  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 


the  last  few  years  in  exchanging  with  the  United  States.  Chile 
annually  invites  four  American  students  on  scholarships,  and 
Brazil  two.  These  are  graduate  students,  for  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  fields  which  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries offer  for  study  and  research  are  primarily  for  advanced 
students.  Such  fields  are  archaeology,  ethnology,  Latin  Amer- 
ican history  and  institutions,  and  language  and  literature. 
These  are  fields  of  study  that  require  maturity  and  research 
experience. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  mention  that  the  Convention  for  the 
Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural  Relations  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936  provided  for  the  annual  exchange  at 
government  expense  of  one  professor  and  two  graduate  stu- 
dents or  teachers  between  each  of  the  ratifying  states.  Thir- 
teen of  the  republics  besides  the  U.S.A.  have  already  ratified 
the  Convention  and  the  exchanges  are  now  in  operation 
among  them. 

Less  progress  has  been  made  in  the  exchange  of  professors. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  require  an  exchange  student  to 
know  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  going,  but 
we  are  a  non-linguistic  people,  and  most  of  our  professors  are 
unable  to  deliver  lectures  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Except  our 
teachers  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  culture,  few  know 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Our  distinguished  scholars  would 
be  welcome  to  deliver  lectures  in  English  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  but  their  influence  would  be  greatly  diminished 
by  so  doing.  These  limitations  apply  in  reverse  to  faculty 
members  who  might  come  to  us.  However,  a  great  change 
is  taking  place.  English  is  rapidly  supplanting  French  as  the 
first  foreign  language  to  be  studied  in  Latin  American  insti- 
tutions and,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Good  Neighbor  policy, 
the  vogue  of  Spanish  is  increasing  in  our  own  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Moreover,  in  successive  years  our  Institute  of  International 
Education  has  invited  groups  of  Argentinean,  Brazilian,  and 
Chilean  teachers  respectively  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  country.  In 
each  case  an  itinerary  has  been  organized  to  enable  them  to 
visit  some  of  our  important  universities,  museums,  and  cul- 
tural points  of  interest.  The  profound  impression  made  upon 
them  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  Cul- 
tural Norte  Americano  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  South 
America.  An  Institute  Cultural  was  already  in  existence  in 
Buenos  Aires,  but  there  are  now  similar  organizations  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Santiago,  Lima.  One  was  recently 
established  in  Montevideo.  As  their  name  indicates  they  are 
centers  for  the  study  of  North  American  life  and  culture,  they 
are  provided  with  small  libraries  of  good  books,  and  visitors 
are  constantly  invited  to  lecture  in  English  to  their  members. 
Significantly  enough  the  Buenos  Aires  Institute  has  organ-, 
ized  centers  throughout  the  city  for  the  study  of  English 
which  were  attended  last  year  by  more  than  3,000  people. 

Institutes  of  a  similar  nature  for  the  study  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can civilization  function  in  our  own  cities.  And  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  increase  in  our  colleges  and  universities  of 
departments  of  Latin  American  history  and  institutions.  It 
is  a  poor  campus,  indeed,  that  does  not  offer  at  least  one 
course,  and  some  offer  very  advanced  studies. 

Climate  enters  in  as  a  factor  favorable  to  academic  inter- 
play. In  our  summer  vacations,  as  many  as  400  teachers  and 
students  from  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  found  at  the 
University  of  Mexico,  improving  their  use  of  Spanish  and 
their  knowledge  of  Latin  American  literature.  This  is  to  a 
less  extent  also  true  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Last 
year  a  summer  session  of  six  weeks  was  organized  alon^ 
North  American  lines  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in 
Lima.  It  was  specifically  established  for  United  States  stu- 
dents and  its  success  has  had  great  repercussions  throughout 
Latin  America.  So  much  so  that  this  year  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  and  the  Pan  American  Union  were  re- 
( Continued  on  page  192) 
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4.  THE  ART  OF  MARRIAGE.    By  J.   F.   Hay- 
den,    B.    Sc.    Extensive,    frank,    complete,    this 
book  includes  vital  information.   Illus-        fr\ 
trated.     Revised,     Enlarged.     ($2.50),         OVC 

5.  SECRETS   OF  THE  WHITE   LADY.  By  Capt 
H.  Landau.   Fully  illus.   Putnam,  1935.  This  in- 
side story  of  the  greatest  secret  service  organiza- 
tion of  all  time  is  far  more  thrilling  than  QQ_ 
the  modern  murder  mystery  story.  ($3.00),    xOC 

6.  FOUR    FAMOUS    VAN     GOGH    PAINTINGS 
IN    FULL    COLOR.      Zuave— Still    Life—Corn^ 
field — Blooming  Apple  Orchard — 4  Famous  Van 
rfg  i'j.  beautifMl'y    reproduced     in    full    color. 
Ideal    for   framing — they    look   like   original    oil 
paintings.    Together    with    Introductory    Booklet 
by    G.    Benson,    containing    17    Van    GoKh    half- 
tones.    Size    1454"    x     18".     ($8.00), 

Our  special  price  for  all, 


$1.98 


PRINTS. 

in     full 
"When 
which 


7.      CURRIER      AND      1VES      COLOR 

Magnificent     lithograph     reproduction     ., 
color.      Measure   up    to    13H"   x    18". 
framed   they  look  just  like   the  originals 
fetch   hundreds  of  dollars  at  art  auc-    <M 
tions."   ($10.00),   The  12  prints,  only    3>  ' 


n.      DIEGO    RIVERA'S    MOST    FAMOUS    FRES- 
COES.   Ten  prints  in  full  color.  Size  9"  x  12". 
Diego   Rivera   is   universally   recognized    as   the 
world  s   foremost   fresco   fainter.      When    these 
rints  were   first   issued   they  were  sold   FROM 
5.00  TO  $10.00  PER  PRINT,  ($6.25) 
The  10  prints. 


9.  OLD-TIME      HERBS      FOR      NORTHERN 

GARDENS.  By  M.  W.  Kamra.  With  122  illus. 
Little,  1938.  Full  of  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  plants  which  have  a  long 
medical  and  literary  history  and  giving  the 
origin  and  history  of  herbs,  their  use  in  medicinr 
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and   cookery,   and   their  cultivation  as    tfl   rrft 
garden  plants.  Our  special  price,    4)  I./ 7 


Rown- 


10.      HARDY    CAL1FORNIANS.     By     L. 

tree.  1st  edition.  Profusely  illus.  "To  the  gar- 
dener or  nature  lover,  the  book  is  as  thrilling 
as  any  Western  Romance."  —  Nature. 

($3.50), 


11.  WRITE  IT  RIGHT.  By  Ambrose  Bierce. 
America's  foremost  master  of  literary  style 
shows  you  what  to  say  and  what  not  tn 
say,  or  write.  Witty — Authoritative 
Indispensable. 


12.  THE     VIOLINIST'S    MUSIC    SHELF.      The 

famous  8  vol.  library  of  the  World's  Greatest 
Music  (for  the  violin)  from  Bach  through 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Chopin,  etc.  to  Tschaikow- 
sky.  339  most  important  compositions  of  all 
time,  practically  the  entire  standard  repertoire 
of  violin  music.  Piano  accompaniment  included. 
Over  2,000  pages.  Standard  sheet  music  size,  9"  x 
12".  Semi-stiff  binding.  Harcourt,  1937-'34. 
($20.00)  but  having  a  sheet  music  <tQ  QQ 
value  of  over  $200.00.  The  S  vol.  set,  •pO.OJ' 

13.  TWELVE    THRILLING    DETECTIVE 
STORIES.   By  Emile  Gaboriau.  Attractively  and 
uniformly  bound.  Includes:  File  No.   113,  Mon- 
sieur  Lecoq,  and  ten  other  thrillers  by  one  of 
the    World's  greatest   Detective   Story 
Writers.  ($24.00).  The  12  vol.  set  only 

14.  SCOTTISH  CLANS  AND  THEIR  TARTANS. 

Illustrated  with  129  superb  full-page  color  plates 
and  giving  the  history  of  each  Scot-  <tl  QQ 

$1  .70 


lish 


giving 
Clan. 


314  pages. 


15.  ROMANTIC   CZECHOSLOVAKIA.        By     R. 
M.    McBride.   Illus.   with  over  100  drawings.   A 
fascinating  story  of  the  Czechoslovakia,  scarcely 
unchanged  for  centuries  (until  the  re-   (tl    £Q 
cent    German    occupation).       ($5.00),   4)  1 .07 

16.  THE   SAGA   OF   COFFEE.  By  H.   E.  Jacob. 
Profusely  illus.  "Even  a  non-coffee  drinker  will 
be       fascinated       by       the       book."    <fl   QQ 
—N.   Y.   Times.  ($600),   >P '  -'Q 

17.  ELLEN     TERRY     AND     BERNARD     SHAW. 

Edited  by  C.  St.  John.  1st  edition,  limited  to 
3,000  numbered  copies.  6#"  x  10J4".  Boxed. 
Putnam.  "The  outstanding  literary  sensation  of 
recent  years."  "Ellen  Terry  emerges  amazingly 
as  the  best  woman  letter-writer  in  the  ffj  QQ 
language."— Sat.  Rev.  ($30.00).  Only  ^O.OO 

18.  JOSEPH      HODGES      CHOATE,     THE     LIFE 

OF.  By  E.  S.  Martin.  2  vols.  in  1.  910 
pages.  The  fascinating  story  of  the  famous 
American  lawyer  who  was  Ambassador  to  QQ  — 
England.  ($5.00).  Our  special  price,  only  7OC 


19.      PATHFINDERS  OF   MEDICINE. 


By     V. 


Robinson,  M.D.  Illus.  with  150  full-page  plates, 
many  from  rare,  old  engravings.  Medical  Life. 
A  history  of  medicine  in  biographies  of  its  moct 
outstanding  figures,  by  the  leading  (£5  AO 
authority  in  the  field.  ($10.00),  ^>J.TO 

20.  THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  BOOK.   By  W.  D. 

Orcutt.  1st  edition.  Profusely  illus.  314  pages.  A 
thrilling  work  for  all  lovers  of  (£1  QQ 
books.  ($5.00),  -P  I  .  70 

21.  AMIEL'S  JOURNAL.    Trans,  by  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  author  of  "The  Flowering  of  New  Eng- 
land", etc.  675  pages.  "The  famous  Swiss  Jour- 
nal   which    is    the    most    universally    read  i 

that    was    ever   written."  ($3.50), 

22.  BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN.        By      Carl      Van 
Doren.  Illus.  844  pages.  Over  300,000  copies  of 
this  Pulitzer  Prise  Winning  Biography  <M   QQ 
have   been   sold.        Our  special   price,  •?  I  •  7O 

23.  ELBERT   HUBBARD'S    LITTLE   JOURNEYS 

to  the  Homes  of  the  Great.  In  14  illustrated 
volumes.  Size  6'A"  x  S^i".  Containing  182  brief 
biographies  of  the  most  famous  lives  ever  lived. 
One  of  the  most  popular  sets  ever  published  in 
America.  (Formerly  sold  by  subscription  onlv 
at  $80.00). 

The  14  vol.  set.  only 


24.  THE  PIANIST'S  MUSIC  SHELF.    The   fam- 
ous   libary    of    the   World's    Great    Music    (for 
the     piano)      from     Bach     through     Beethoven. 
Mozart,    Chopin,    etc.,    to    Tschaikowsky.      300 
most   important   compositions  of   all   time,   prac- 
tically  the   entire   standard   repertoire   of   piano 
music.  Over  1,200  pages.  Standard  sheet  music 
size,    9"    x    12".    Semi-stiff    binding.    Harcourt, 
1937-'34,    ($15.00)    but    having    a    sheet    music 
value  of  over  $150.00.  <N;  QQ 

The  6  vol.  set,    $O.OO 

25.  AUDUBON'S  BIRDS.      Each    box    contains 
50    magnificent  full-color   reproductions   9M"   x 
12J4",  of  American  birds  painted  by  Audubon. 
Grouped    by   a    famous   Ornithologist    into   their 
various  localities.  CO  QQ 

Each  box  of  50  color  prints,  for  only    •^^•'Q 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  the  famous 
Audubon  color  prints  of  the  birds  in  your 
vicinity. 

(A)  Atlantic  Coast  (Water  Fowl  and  Shore 
Birds).  (B)  California.  (C)  Canada.  (D) 
Florida.  (E)  The  Great  Plains  (Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  So.  Dakota,  No.  Dakota). 
(F)  Illinois.  (G)  Indiana.  (H)  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  (I)  Maryland.  (I)  Mexico.  (K) 
Michigan.  (L)  Minnesota.  (M)  Missouri.  (N) 
New  England.  (O)  New  Jersey.  (P)  New 
York.  (Q)  Ohio.  (R)  Pacific  Coast  (Water 
Fowl  and  Shore  Birds).  (S)  Pennsylvania.  (T) 
The  Rocky  Mountains.  (U)  The  South.  (V) 
Texas.  (W)  Virginia.  (X)  Washington  and 
Oregon.  (Y)  Wisconsin.  Order  the  collections 
that  are  nearest  to  where  you  live.  Be  sure  to 
specify  sections  wanted.  Ideal  for  framing. 
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BEFORE  YOU  GO 

To  get  the  very  most  out  of  your  trip  to 
South  America's  east  coast,  take  this 
"Book's  Tour"  first.  It  tells  you  what  to  see, 
where  to  eat,  where  to  go  for  a  genuinely 
good  time,  what  to  buy,  how  much  to 
spend  ...  as  well  as  the  background  lore 
that  adds  so  much  to  the  glamor  of  a  short 
or  long  trip.  Includes  a  "Chapter  of 
Answers"  to  your  questions  about  steamer 
fares,  life  on  shipboard,  weather,  money 
and  language.  Many  photographs  and  mat 
end-papers. 

Read — 

THE  EAST  COAST 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

WITH  SYDNEY  A.  CLARK 

£3.00  at  bookstores,  or  from: 

PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Medicine  and 
Human   Welfare 

By  HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  in  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Dr.  Sigerist  is  one  of  the  foremost  author- 
ities on  the  history  of  medicine.  In  this  book 
he  tells  not  only  what  medicine  has  been 
from  antiquity  on,  but  where  its  greatest 
present  achievements  and  disadvantages  lie, 
and  what  its  future  can  be  like.  The  con- 
troversies over  socialized  medicine  have  not 
changed  the  fact  that  many  people  who 
need  doctors  are  without  them,  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  distress  could  be  prevented 
with  a  proper  ordering  of  medicine  and  our 
society.  This  is  what  concerns  Dr.  Sigerist, 
as  it  should  also  concern  130,000,000  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Illustrated.  $2.50 

YALE     UNIVERSITY     PRESS 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


(Continued  from  page  190) 

quested  to  organize  a  similar  session  for  South  American  stu- 
dents during  their  summer  vacation  (our  winter).  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  was  chosen  for  climatic  reasons 
and  a  splendid  series  of  courses  arranged  on  North  Ameri- 
can geography,  history,  institutions,  literature,  music  and  art- 
One  hundred  South  American  students  and  teachers  are  in 
attendance.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  group  will  under- 
take a  journey  to  Washington  and  to  other  important  centers 
to  visit  museums,  universities,  and  the  like. 

Our  Young  Civilization  Is  Optimistic 

AND  NOW  A  FINAL  WORD:  SINCE  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECURED 
its  independence  it  has  developed  a  new  culture  based  upon 
the  English,  but  differing  from  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  since  they  became  independ- 
ent of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  prophecies  of  Spengler  and 
Keyserling  as  to  the  downfall  of  Western  civilization  probably 
apply  nowhere,  not  even  to  Europe;  they  certainly  do  not 
apply  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  itself.  Europe  may  or  may 
not  be  old,  tired,  pessimistic.  But  the  Americas  are  young, 
virile,  optimistic;  ours  are  new  lands  with  remarkable  natural 
resources  to  be  developed,  great  empty  spaces  to  be  filled. 

Despite  differences  in  blood  and  background  the  people  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  the  Latin  American  nations.  Some  optimists  on  both 
continents  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a 
new  civilization,  with  Latin  American  elements  and  Anglo- 
American  elements,  founded  upon  the  civilization  inherited 
from  Europe  but  different  from  it.  The  realization  of  such 
a  possibility  is  probably  very  distant.  In  the  meantime  the 
people  of  both  continents  can  learn  to  know  and  understand 
one  another  better,  to  respect  and  admire  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  one  another  more  fully,  and  to  cooperate  in  en- 
terprises for  the  advancement  of  themselves  and  of  humanity. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

(Continued  from  page  166) 
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on  more  than  one  hundred  fundos  or  large  rural  estates,  to 
give  social  service  to  the  tenant  farmers.  As  the  first  Catholic 
school  of  social  work  in  Latin  America,  the  Escuela  Elvira 
Matte  de  Cruchaga  has  been  a  potent  influence  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  institutions  in  other  American  countries. 

The  progress  made  in  Colombia  within  the  past  five  years, 
not  only  in  the  extension  of  public  health  services  for 
mothers  and  children,  but  in  the  development  of  schools  of 
nursing,  a  school  of  social  service,  and  the  improvement  of 
rural  housing  is  literally  breathtaking.  Nursing,  as  a  profes- 
sion for  women,  has  lagged  far  behind  education  and  social 
service  in  the  majority  of  countries.  But  there  are  three  prom- 
ising schools  in  Bogota,  and  a  new  nursing  organization  has 
recently  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Cali.  The  School  of  Social  Service  in  Bogota — 
like  the  schools  in  Chile — can  hardly  train  workers  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  And  the  new  dwellings  being 
erected  by  the  Rural  Credit  Institute  in  the  place  of  the 
mud-walled  ranchos  represent  a  long  step  forward. 

Tremendous  strides  are  being  made  in  Venezuela  where, 
since  the  first  National  Child  Welfare  Congress  in  1938, 
health  protection  of  mothers  and  children  has  been  extended, 
new  steps  have  been  taken  to  combat  tuberculosis,  illiteracy 
has  been  reduced,  and  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  has  been  modernized.  In  Panama,  where  there  is  an 
excellent  school  of  nursing,  the  complaint  is  heard  that  as 
fast  as  nurses  are  trained,  Venezuela  seeks  to  hire  them. 

Another  encouraging  development  is  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion. In  Argentina  the  National  Institute  of  Nutrition,  estab- 
lished by  decree  in  1937,  numbers  among  its  students  men 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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.and  women  from  nearly  all  the  provinces,  as  well  as  from 
some  of  the  other  American  republics.  In  addition  to  con- 
ducting research,  the  Institute  maintains  diet  clinics,  a 
mothers'  milk  station,  and  other  services.  In  Peru  the  De- 
partment of  Subsistence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health, 
Labor,  and  Social  Insurance  has  charge  of  the  popular  res- 
taurants, school  dining  rooms,  and  restaurants  for  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers.  In  Chile  a  Nutrition  Bureau  was 
established  in  the  Health  Department  in  1939,  and  low 
priced  restaurants  are  maintained  in  Santiago.  In  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica  decrees  were  issued  in  1940  for  the  organi- 
zation of  national  nutrition  councils.  In  Uruguay  an  ex- 
tensive program  is  in  operation  under  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  In  Mexico  City  low  priced  restaurants 
also  have  been  established  by  the  public  authorities.  One  of 
the  first  moves  of  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Health  in 
Paraguay,  after  his  appointment  about  a  year  ago,  was  the 
establishment  of  school  lunch  programs  for  children,  many 
-of  whom  had  been  walking  twelve  kilometers  to  school  on 
a  breakfast  composed  solely  of  mandioca  (tapioca). 

Services  for  the  care  and  training  of  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children  in  Latin  America  have  a  longer  history  than 
many  other  types  of  activity.  The  Colonia  Ricardo  Gutierrez, 
maintained  by  the  Patronato  National  de  Menores  in  Ar- 
gentina is  one  of  the  finest  training  schools  for  socially 
maladjusted  boys  on  the  southern  continent,  and  has  in- 
spired the  establishment  of  institutions  elsewhere.  The 
Educandario  Dom  Duarte,  near  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  the 
most  recent  example.  In  Uruguay,  the  Colonia  Suarez,  a 
twenty-five-year-old  training  school  for  delinquent  boys,  has 
been  remodeled,  the  attractive  cottages,  housing  thirty  boys 
each  under  the  care  of  a  house  mother  and  father,  having 
been  built  by  the  boys  themselves. 

When  the  Chilean  poetess,  Gabriela  Mistral,  visited  Wash- 
ington two  years  ago,  she  remarked  that  "Uruguay  has 
solved  the  problem  of  child  welfare."  While  the  Uruguayans 
probably  would  not  agree,  it  is  true  that  the  Children's  Code 
gives  the  Consejo  del  Nino  such  broad  powers  and  abundant 
resources  that,  so  far  as  the  children  in  and  near  Montevideo 
are  concerned,  there  are  relatively  few  unmet  needs.  As 
yet  this  complete  network  of  services  does  not  extend  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  country.  But  as  Montevideo  contains  more 
than  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  country,  obviously  a 
large  percentage  of  Uruguayan  children  are  being  cared  for. 
And  as  the  officials  of  the  Consejo  del  Nino  are  likewise 
officials  of  the  International  American  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Childhood,  the  influence  of  this  agency  extends  far 
and  wide  over  the  continent.  The  services  of  the  Institute  in 
the  past  have  been  extended  mainly  through  correspondence, 
due  to  limitation  of  resources.  The  first  field  study,  an  in- 
vestigation of  infant  mortality  in  Paraguay,  was  begun  in 
August  1940.  The  Pan  American  Child  Congresses  promoted 
by  the  Institute  have  intensified  inter-American  cooperation 
in  child  welfare  matters  and  have  stimulated  national  effort 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  held.  Since  diffi- 
culties which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
made  it  impossible  for  Costa  Rica  to  entertain  the  Eighth 
Congress,  originally  scheduled  for  October  1939,  the  Institute 
has  urged  that  it  be  held  in  the  United  States. 

IF  THIS  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLES  IN  WASHINGTON  LATE  IN  1941, 
delegates  from  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  some  of  the  services 
established  in  recent  years  in  the  United  States.  And  people 
here  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  great  advances 
made  under  widely  varying  conditions  and  handicaps  by  our 
Good  Neighbors.  Together  the  American  nations  will  review 
unmet  needs  and  chart  a  course  for  the  future,  remembering 
the  admonition  of  Grace  Abbott,  former  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  that  the  test  of  democracy  is  what  it  does 
for  children. 
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MAGAZINE 
WRITING 

FICTION-NON-FICTION 


Practical  home  study  training  for  those 
who  must  work  in  spare  time. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  a  private 
school  owned  and  operated  by  successful 
writers  and  editors,  offers  practical  up- 
to-date  training  in  short  story  and  article 
writing.  You  work  in  your  own  home,  in 
leisure  time.  Every  assignment  you  sub- 
mit is  returned  with  detailed  criticism  by 
a  qualified  expert. 

Practice  is  offered  not  only  in  writing, 
but  in  plotting,  constructing,  revising, 
slanting,  and  marketing. 


e  (Chance  of  a  oLlfetime 
for  C-veryone  ^rntereited 
a  Writinq  (Career 
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Here's  a  chance  to  learn  to  write  by  writ- 
ing—uadet  the  personal  direction  of  an 
experienced  writer  or  editor.  Your  in- 
structor helps  evaluate  material,  suggests 
topics,  answers  all  your  questions,  and 
helps  you  find  the  .work  for  which  you 
are  naturally  suited.  Before  long  you  are 
writing  in  your  own  home  fiction  stones, 
essays,  short  sketches,  whatever  you  are 
best  fitted  to  do. 

Elementary  or  advanced  work  is  of- 
fered in  both  the  fiction  and  non-fiction 
divisions. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  AMAZON 

(Continued  from  page  152) 


tunes  were  made.  The  Suarez  brothers  founded  a  veritable 
private  empire  in  eastern  Bolivia. 

If  the  rubber  workers  encountered  mostly  hardship,  dis- 
ease, near  slavery,  many  escaped  to  found  homes  and  farms, 
to  become  permanent  traders  or  settlers.  The  population  of 
Para,  the  Atlantic  port,  grew  to  over  100,000.  Manaos,  1,000 
miles  upstream,  became  a  scintillating  modern  city,  a  bonanza 
town,  where  wealth,  luxury,  and  vice  flourished. 

The  rubber  boom  collapsed,  but  rubber  collection  had  led 
to  the  utilization  of  the  river  and  all  its  tributaries  as  far  up 
as  the  first  rapids  or  falls,  so  that  a  vast  additional  area  was 
no  longer  merely  a  terrifying  unknown,  and  numerous  other 
products  began  to  be  exploited,  such  as  vegetable  ivory,  nuts, 
oils,  fibers,  herbs,  and  so  forth,  which  though  not  returning 
the  flash-pan  fortunes  of  the  rubber  kings,  laid  the  basis  for 
permanent  growth.  New  plantations  were  laid  out  along  the 
Tapajoz  and  Manues.  New  discoveries,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  poisonous  timbo  weed,  which  provides  rotenone,  an  in- 
secticide, which  now  annually  saves  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  crops  without  the  health  injury  from  previous 
concoctions,  have  provided  new  industries.  The  cattle  busi- 
ness has  thrived  from  the  proximity  of  new  markets.  Al- 
though the  rubber  industry's  boom  was  short  lived,  Manaos 
suffered  only  brief  relapse  and  today  has  90,000  inhabitants, 
nearly  double  what  it  had  in  the  days  of  its  splendor  and 
splurge.  Para  now  has  a  population  of  300,000  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  show  cities  of  the  world.  Today  roads  are 
being  built  up  into  the  Rio  Branco,  where  less  than  two 
decades  ago  explorers  perished  miserably.  One  road  is  to 
reach  clear  to  the  British  Guiana  frontier,  the  other  to  the 
Colombian  border.  Over  on  the  southwestern  edge  of  the 
basin  new  railroads  are  being  pushed  into  Bolivia  and  Matto 
Grosso.  Today  Pan  American  Airways  is  preparing  to  fly 
directly  across  the  Amazon  basin  from  the  West  Indies,  thus 
cutting  down  the  time  to  Buenos  Aires,  by  night  flying,  to 
only  two  days. 

A  Vast  New  Continent 

POPULAR  IMAGINATION  HAS  PICTURED  THE  AMAZON  AS  A  PRE- 
historic  anteduluvian  swamp,  infested  with  dangerous  ani- 
mals and  plants,  poisonous  serpents,  where  disease  stalks  at 
every  turn,  an  inferno  where  the  relentless  sun  eats  away 
men's  reason.  Although  one  of  our  common  school  geog- 
raphies shows  a  man  and  horse  being  dragged  down  into 
the  morass  by  a  huge  serpent,  actually  snakes  are  no  real 
problem.  Fantastic  stories  of  the  local  boa  constrictor  have 
been  told,  yet  they  are  so  docile  they  often  are  kept  as 
household  pets  to  keep  off  rodents.  In  a  number  of  humble 
dwellings  I  have  observed  boas  coiled  about  the  roof  tree, 
basking  fat  and  contented,  a  beloved  part  of  the  local 
menage. 

Insects  are,  however,  prevalent.  Gnats  are  often  a  painful 
nuisance.  Ants  are  often  dangerous  and  destructive.  In  low- 
land regions  insects  are  not  only  terribly  annoying  but  on 
occasion  carry  dangerous  diseases,  especially  malaria.  But 
beri-beri  and  yellow  fever  have  largely  been  eliminated,  and 
leprosy,  never  of  much  danger  to  the  hygienic,  is  being 
curbed.  Much  is  being  done  in  certain  locales  to  prevent 
malaria.  Much  more  can  be  done.  But  in  many  parts  of  the 
Amazonas,  insects  are  less  annoying  than  in  the  Louisiana 
bayous  or  in  New  Jersey  in  summer,  and  large  areas  are  free 
of  them  entirely. 

Through  vast  extensions  of  the  Amazon  basin  the  climate 
is  quite  endurable.  The  mean  average  temperature  for  the 
hotter  parts  is  80  degrees,  or  the  same  as  Panama  City, 


where  white  residents  live  more  comfortably  than  the  people 
of  New  York  or  Texas  in  summer.  Only  about  5  percent  of 
the  vast  region  is  below  normal  flood  level.  Elsewhere  the 
forest  becomes  open  and  can  be  traversed  for  the  most  part 
even  without  a  machete  to  cut  underbrush.  Much  of  the 
region  is  high  and  healthful. 

Nor  is  it  all  forest.  The  rainfall  is  good  but  not  heavy. 
Brazil,  in  fact,  has  more  open  grass  country  than  the  whole 
Argentine  Pampas,  and  most  of  it  is  in  the  Amazon  basin. 
Stretching  east  from  the  Rio  Branco  to  the  Guianas  is  a 
vast  rolling  plain  as  large  as  Vermont.  Boa  Vista,  the  capital 
of  this  cattle  empire,  is  practically  free  from  malaria.  Such 
campos  are  found  throughout  the  region  wherever  the  forest 
fades  into  grassy  plains. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Amazon  em- 
pire eventually  can  be  populated  by  white  men,  the  problems 
remain  tremendous.  Difficulty  of  transportation  heads  the 
list  of  obstacles.  The  rivers  probably  will  continue  to  provide 
the  main  arteries;  but  to  utilize  them  properly  and  get  around 
rapids  or  falls,  expensive  canals  and  locks,  railroads  or  roads 
must  be  built.  The  Madeira-Mamore  line  cost  $30,000,000  for 
only  226  miles.  In  other  places  the  airplane  will  prove  in- 
valuable. 

In  many  regions  a  single  paying  industry  would  not  bring 
returns  sufficient  to  warrant  development.  From  the  outset 
such  an  industry  would  have  to  be  coordinated  with  other 
activities  in  order  to  create  a  stabilized  economic  situation 
and  provide  the  basis  for  a  sufficient  permanent  population. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Amazon  basin  presents  a  complex 
of  problems  never  before  faced  in  ordinary  colonization.  The 
rewards  will  be  great  everywhere,  but  in  many  cases  returns 
cannot  be  enjoyed  for  years.  The  bonanza  days — the  rub- 
ber, gold,  and  diamond  rushes — were  not  sustained  thereafter, 
except  to  a  limited  degree  and  in  a  few  pockets,  by  a  con- 
tinuous tide  of  settlers  to  bring  about  the  development  to 
any  great  extent  of  a  stabilized  economy  and  culture.  Mere 
commercialism  may  wrench  out  a  few  tropical  products,  but 
this  means  that  the  white  man  is  the  manager,  not  a  settler. 
The  individual,  with  a  minimum  of  family  ties,  stays  a 
while,  makes  way  for  another. 

It  is  true,  part  of  the  region  may  be  developed  in  much  the 
old  style  by  purely  individual  enterprise,  as  for  instance  the 
more  habitable  cattle  sectors.  But  the  simple  economics  of 
"cheap  land"  will  never  be  the  dominant  motive  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Amazon.  The  capital  costs  will  be  high,  not  low 
as  in  the  case  of  our  own  West. 

The  rewards  nearly  everywhere  will  be  large  eventually, 
but  the  colonist  cannot  single-handedly  become  a  pioneer.  He 
will  have  to  be  sustained  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  Settle- 
ment in  the  Amazon  is  not  merely  a  question  of  planting, 
foodstuffs  and  waiting  for  the  tide  of  later  immigration  to 
catch  up. 

The  rubber  industry,  of  course,  especially  the  last  few 
years  with  the  development  of  disease  resistant  strains  of 
high  yield,  offers  almost  unlimited  opportunities.  This  can  be 
developed  and  stabilized  on  small  holdings  as  in  much  of  the 
Far  East,  but  even  so  an  inevitable  seven  years  must  elapse 
before  the  trees  begin  to  give  some  return. 

For  the  Amazon  basin  as  a  whole  to  reach  a  stabilized 
economy  and  permanent  progressive  settlement,  there  will  be 
required  government  assistance,  long  term,  large  scale  plan- 
ning with  proper  coordination  of  all  efforts,  and  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  a  many-sided  economy,  something 
that  can  scarcely  occur  under  purely  laissez  faire  methods 
depending  on  fairly  immediate  large  returns. 

The  great  pioneering  movements  have  occurred  in  the  past 
for  a  multiplicity  of  motives,  but  mainly  because  men  on  the 
border  saw  a  chance  to  live  life  over,  or  begin  it,  without  the 
handicaps  of  other  men's  devising.  All  such  episodes  in  his- 
tory, however  unplanned,  nevertheless  have  been  directed  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  toward  the  pmposeful  creation  of  a 
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better  economic  and  social  order  with  new  freedoms.  The 
dream  never  has  been  absent.  This  hope  of  new  freedom,  in 
die  case  of  the  Amazon,  can  be  created  only  by  great  social 
and  scientific  planning  and  cooperation. 

The  New  World  Dream 

"FOR  A  LONG  TIME,"  REMARKS  ISAIAH  BOWMAN,  IN  HIS  REMARK- 

able  study,  "The  Pioneer  Fringe,"  "the  pioneer  beat  science  at 
his  own  game.  .  .  .  But  the  science  of  settlement  now  enters  on 
a  new  phase,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  tremendously  important 
for  governments  today."  In  short,  today  the  pioneer  must  be 
science  itself  as  much  as  the  individual.  Collective  purpose 
and  long  term  planning,  as  well  as  the  individual  aspirant,  be- 
come the  frontiersmen.  The  effort  no  longer  can  be  merely 
popular,  it  must  be  specialized.  As  Eduardo  Romecin,  the 
Bolivian  statesman,  has  stated  of  the  Chaco  and  the  upper 
Amazon  wilderness:  "Colonization  of  the  frontier  when  it  is 
undertaken  must  be  on  a  large  scale  with  provision  for  broad 
communal  organization  if  the  great  physical  obstacles  that 
defeated  all  prior  attempts  are  to  be  overcome." 

The  new  techniques  making  possible  a  wide  scale  attack  on 
the  Amazon  are  rapidly  maturing  and  converging.  Air  con- 
ditioning now  can  make  dwellings  comfortable  in  any  climate, 
provided  electric  power  is  available,  and  for  this  the  Amazon 
will  not  lack.  Knowledge  of  tropical  medicine  lags,  but  con- 
trols are  far  greater  than  when  the  Panama  Canal  was  built. 
Today  a  much  wider  choice  of  means  of  communication  exists. 

Not  a  fraction  of  the  oils  and  saps  of  the  trees  in  the  Am- 
azon have  found  the  industrial  application  they  will  have  some 
day.  The  drugs  available  to  medicine  probably  will  be  multi- 
plied many  times  by  discoveries  in  the  Amazon.  And  the  rich 
vegetable  life  may  yet  provide  the  world's  great  source  of  raw 
materials  for  synthetic  products,  plastics  and  textiles.  Unlike 
coal  or  petroleum,  these  vegetable  materials  always  can  be  re- 
produced. The  duPont  laboratories  and  similar  establishments 
are  providing  more  and  more  of  the  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  to  make  the  forthcoming  conquest  of  the  Amazon  both 
feasible  and  profitable. 

When  great  air-cooled  cities  arise  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
azon and  its  tributaries  their  addition  to  the  health  and  wealth 
of  Brazil  will  greatly  benefit  the  United  States.  The  econ- 
omies of  North  and  South  will  complement  each  other  more 
fully.  What  enriches  one  will  enrich  the  other.  What  defends 
one  will  defend  the  other.  Pan  Americanism  can  be  a  truly 
cooperative  effort. 

The  development  of  the  Amazon  basin  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  South  America,  but  particularly  to  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Colombia;  it  will  make  accessible  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  healthful  regions  of  the  continent  which  lie 
east  of  the  Andes. 

THIS    IS    NOT    MERELY    A    BRAZILIAN    PROBLEM,    BUT    A    PROBLEM 

for  the  whole  continent.  At  present  the  effort  is  beyond  the 
capacities  of  private  capital  alone.  It  is  beyond  the  capacities 
of  Brazil  alone.  But  it  is  not  beyond  the  capacities  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  its  250,000,000  people. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  statesmen  of  foresight  and  courage  to 
set  about  a  great  constructive  enterprise  that  will  fire  the  im- 
agination of  the  world  for  a  century,  and  lift  us  above  the 
example  of  other  continents.  We  can  afford  to  parallel  our 
present  effort  toward  proper  defense  with  a  truly  great  enter- 
prise. Rather  than  fearfully  waiting  for  a  possible  blow  from 
long  degraded  enemies,  let  us  put  forth  our  own  positive  chal- 
lenge by  great  undertakings  which  will  bring  forth  the  wis- 
dom and  finest  constructive  achievements  of  our  age.  Let  us 
marshal  the  New  World  forces  for  a  concerted,  planned, 
scientific  assault  upon  the  great  Amazon  basin.  Let  the  enter- 
prise have  no  taint  of  imperialism.  Let  it  be  in  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  by  free  peoples  to  advance  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Whatever  the  fate  of  Europe,  we  can  make  a  new 
America. 
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ON  GETTING  BETTER  ACQUAINTED 

(Continued  from  page  128) 


The  Overland  Trail 

BEFORE  MANY  YEARS  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  WILL  LINK 
the  United  States  and  every  republic  of  Latin  America. 
This  project  was  the  inspiration  of  a  group  of  Latin 
American  engineers  meeting  in  Washington  in  1924.  The 
road  begins  at  Nuevo  Laredo  on  the  Texas-Mexican  bor- 
der, and  for  830  miles — to  a  point  80  miles  south  of 
Mexico  city — it  is  a  well  paved  and  beautiful  highway. 
From  there  on,  the  road  to  Panama  is  only  partially  com- 
pleted, but  there  are  excellent  stretches  in  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  about  three  fifths  of 
them  now  open  in  all  weather.  The  road  from  Panama  to 
Colombia  is  not  built.  Construction  has  begun  in  Colombia. 
A  side  road  to  Venezuela  is  projected,  and  a  sizable  strip  of 
it  is  already  in  use.  Ecuador's  share  of  the  road  is  being  de- 
veloped slowly.  Peru  has  made  great  progress  and  has  over 
800  miles  paved.  Chile  has  made  a  beginning.  Argentina  has 
paved  large  stretches,  and  the  road  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the 
Andes  is  open.  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  have  done  little  as  yet. 
Brazil  has  paved  more  than  a  third  of  the  road  from  Rio  to 
the  Uruguayan  border,  and  the  rest  usually  is  passable.  Most 
of  Uruguay's  road  is  paved.  This  report  of  progress  is  en- 
couraging. The  road,  when  finished,  will  afford  a  drive  of 
about  9,200  miles  from  Texas  to  Buenos  Aires.  We  may  look 
forward  to  a  day  not  too  far  off  when  the  stout-hearted  can 
start  out  in  their  cars  for  a  20,000  mile  spin  around  the 
Latin  American  circle.  We  even  may  visualize  hot-dog  stands 
and  filling  stations  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes.  I  suggest  that 
the  twenty-one  nations  take  steps  to  protect  the  scenery. 

Cables,  Radio,  Movies,  Press 

THE   CABLES  ARE  AN   OLD  STORY   NOW,   BUT  IT  IS   TO  BE  REMEM- 

bered  that  they  long  have  linked  the  United  States  with  all 
the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  at  _  last  is  taking  steps  to  carry  its  mes- 
sage over  the  radio  to  all  the  Latin  Americans.  The  great 
broadcasting  services,  especially  NBC  and  CBS,  are  increas- 
ing their  appropriations  for  programs  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. As  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  comes  from  the  press, 
CBS  is  calling  the  first  international  conference  of  the  "School 
of  the  Air  of  the  Americas,"  to  promote  better  understanding 
of  the  type  of  programs  that  may  be  most  effectively  ex- 
changed among  the  American  nations  through  the  recently 
formed  CBS  Pan  American  network  which,  in  a  few  months, 
will  inaugurate  an  exchange  of  regular  long  wave,  as  well  as 
shortwave,  programs  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
A  few  millions  of  public  or  private  money  might  well  be  spent 
on  increasing  ten-fold  the  range  of  the  best  radio  programs. 

The  increased  hold  of  the  United  States  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  ordinary  Latin  American  citi/en  is  chiefly  ex- 
plained by  the  American  movies.  A  friend  of  mine  found  a 
little  girl  in  a  town  in  central  Brazil  studying  English.  "But 
why,"  he  asked,  "do  you  want  to  know  English?  There  are 
no  Americans  or  English  here  with  whom  you  can  talk." 
Her  reply  was,  "I  want  to  understand  Clark  Gable."  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Greta  Garbo  and  Charlie  Chaplin  have  made 
more  friends  for  the  United  States  than  have  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull — and  this  is  said  without  mini- 
mizing the  services  of  those  friends  of  Latin  America. 

Latin  Americans  are  reading  American  books  and  periodi- 
cals, the  quantity  limited  chiefly  by  the  cost.  Argentineans  are 
accustomed  to  spend  50  or  75  cents  apiece  for  their  books; 
imported  American  books  cost  from  $2.50  to  $7.50.  Fortu- 
nately, many  American  books  now  are  being  translated  into 
Spanish  and  are  winning  large  circulation. 


American  periodicals  have  many  readers.  Here  again 
price  stands  in  the  way.  The  Latin  Americans  like  Life,  for 
example.  Life  costs  10  cents  on  American  newsstands.  It 
costs  18  American  cents  on  the  stand  around  the  corner 
from  where  I  am  writing,  in  Santiago,  Chile.  I  asked  the 
newsdealer  why  he  charged  so  much.  He  brought  out  his 
bills.  He  pays  a  flat  11  cents  a  copy  in  New  York,  then  he 
pays  about  2  cents  for  postage,  making  the  cost  to  him 
about  13  cents  in  Santiago.  Therefore  he  must  charge  18 
cents  a  copy.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  Chilean  school  teacher 
who  makes  $25  a  month  cannot  buy  an  18-cent  magazine 
I  can  undersand  why  Life  costs  the  Chilean  dealer  several 
cents  more  in  New  York  than  it  costs  the  newsdealer  on 
Third  Avenue — the  advertisers  have  no  interest  in  circula- 
tion outside  the  United  States,  and  the  publishers  cannot  use 
that  circulation  to  fix  advertising  rates.  But,  Mr.  Luce,  I  sub- 
mit my  plea  that  you  work  your  bookkeeper  overtime,  and 
devise  some  plan  for  getting  Life  onto  the  newsstands  of 
Latin  America  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  same  request  goes  to 
other  publishers. 

The  enterprising  publishers  of  Reader's  Digest  now  put  out 
a  Spanish  edition,  Selecciones.  I  see  this  everywhere  in  Argen- 
tina and  in  Chile.  The  newspapers  quote  from  it.  It  sells 
for  only  9  cents  here  in  Santiago— very  little  more  than  local 
magazines.  That  venture  is  a  fine  bit  of  highway  building. 

Likewise,  the  increasing  two-way  dispatches  of  the  great 
American  news  agencies  which,  in  addition  to  features  for 
radio,  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  weekly — against 
the  competition  of  subsidized  news  agencies  of  the  Axis 
powers.  The  United  Press  now  has  a  staff  of  424  full  time 
employes  in  its  twelve  South  American  bureaus  alone. 

It  Must  Be  a  Two-Way  Highway 

THERE  is  PERIL  LEST  WE  FORGET  THAT  THE  VIRTUE  OF  INTER- 
national  interchange  lies  in  its  reciprocity.  We  must  remind 
ourselves  that  ships  which  sail  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Aires  turn  around  and  sail  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York. 
Travelers,  goods,  and  ideas  must  be  encouraged  to  move 
both  ways.  If  we  are  to  have  a  highway  from  Texas  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  it  must  be  for  the  use  of  Brazilians  as  well  as 
Texans.  All  of  which  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds. 

Take  travel.  It  costs  $340  by  the  Grace  Line  one  way  from 
Valparaiso  to  New  York.  (All  fares  quoted  are  for  the  mini- 
mum, in  "low  season.")  Now  a  school  teacher  in  Santiago 
may  get  $300  a  year  for  salary.  How  can  she  travel  to  New 
York — even  at  the  half  fare  soon  to  go  into  effect,  for 
teachers  and  students?  In  Buenos  Aires,  the  rising  young 
professional  man  on  salary  gets  perhaps  $100  a  month.  He 
cannot  consider  that  trip.  Can  we  devise  means  of  bringing 
down  the  ticket  charge?  We  want  these  neighbors  to  visit  us.. 

Consider  publications.  I  am  glad  that  Reader's  Digest  Se- 
lecciones is  proving  a  best  seller.  I,  for  one,  wish  some  good 
democrat  would  pay  for  ten  thousand  subscriptions  for  school 
teachers  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Colombia.  I  should  like  to 
see  some  American  firm  publish  a  monthly  digest  in  English 
of  the  best  articles  from  the  Latin  American  press. 

There  are  current  novels  and  essays  which  would  be  read 
widely,  if  they  were  made  known  and  made  available  in  the 
United  States.  Such  enterprise  would  require  generous  fi- 
nancing. It  might  provoke  excellent  two-way  travel  in  ideas. 

Consider  our  attitudes.  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  Americans 
have  only  the  dimmest  ideas  of  one  another.  We  think  rude 
and  fantastic  things  of  them,  and  they  reciprocate.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  contrived  more  opportunities  for  sitting  down 
together  and  exploring  each  other's  views  and  prejudices. 
For  fifteen  years,  I  have  had  a  hand  in  a  venture  called  the 
Seminar  in  Mexico.  Each  summer  a  few  score  representative 
Americans  meet  with  a  group  of  Mexican  leaders  in  the  arts, 
education,  and  government.  Tentatively,  slowly,  blunderingly, 
the  American  members  make  some  vital  connections  with 
the  Mexicans.  Not  all  succeed.  It  requires  irnagination,  pa- 
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tience,  and  a  stout  heart  clear  around  the  conference  table. 
That  type  of  effort  will  have  to  be  multiplied  a  thousand 
times  if  the  Americans  are  to  know  each  other. 

The  final  test  of  the  reality  of  our  neighborliness  will  be 
our  willingness  to  limit  our  immediate  national  profit  for 
the  sake  of  a  larger  American  prosperity.  We  must  move 
towards  an  authentic  ail-American  cooperative  economy,  else 
all  talk  about  "cultural  interchange"  may  well  be  put  down 
as  so  much  twaddle.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  Pan 
Americanism  involves  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  twenty  other  nations — most  of  them  desperately  poor.  It 
is  an  unequal  partnership.  It  will  be  unreal  in  teamwork  so 
long  as  we  demand  the  lion's  share  from  each  deal.  But  is 
it  humanly  possible  for  the  United  States  to  sacrifice  the  im- 
mediate gains  of  some  citizens  in  order  to  develop  a  more 
nearly  balanced  economy  in  all  the  Americas?  This  is  the 
issue  whenever  a  new  trade  treaty  is  proposed  in  Washing- 
ton. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  has  sought  to  build  up 
its  merchant  marine.  Pride  is  involved.  We  like  to  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Carib- 
bean. We  invest  hundreds  of  millions  in  ships  and  subsidies. 
Many  shipping  companies  fail  despite  public  succor.  Ameri- 
can shipping  rates  are  undercut.  Our  building  and  operating 
costs  are  high.  Fuel  for  boilers  and  food  for  passengers  and 
crew  cost  the  American  shipper  more  than  they  do  the  ship- 
pers of  other  nations.  Both  freight  and  passenger  rates  have 
been  higher  than  those  on  the  lines  of  other  countries.  We 
have  now  made  a  start  that  proves  we  can  go  farther  if  we 
persist.  The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  has  just  announced 
a  50  percent  reduction  in  one-way  steamship  rates  for  students, 
teachers  and  their  families  on  lines  to  and  from  South  Ameri- 
ca. 

Then  look  at  these  other  nations.  They,  too,  covet  a  mer- 
chant marine. 

Chile  offers  a  case  in  point.  Their  South  American  Steam- 
ship Company  (Campania  Sudamericana  de  Vapores)  is  a 
lively  little  corporation,  entirely  owned  in  Chile,  with  public 
spirited  Chilean  citizens  behind  it.  They  run  good  boats  be- 
tween Valparaiso  and  New  York.  They  do  not  pretend  that 
their  S.  S.  Copiapo  is  the  equal  of  Grace's  Santa  Lucia,  but 
their  minimum  first  class  fare  is  |80  lower  than  the  Santa 
Lucia's.  Other  items  are  worth  noting.  The  Compania  gets 
not  one  dime  in  subsidy,  whereas  Grace  had  over  $1,000,- 
000  last  year,  in  addition  to  regular  mail  contracts.  Nev- 
ertheless the  Chilean  line  pays  its  bills,  and  its  stockholders 
receive  10  percent  dividends.  This  recital  involves  no  criticisfn 
of  Grace,  whose  higher  costs  go  with  the  American  flag.  But 
sound  good-neighborliness  prompts  hearty  cooperation  with 
that  Chilean  enterprise.  I  suggest  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion request  the  Grace  Line  and  the  Chilean  Line  to  arrange 
a  round  trip  rate  for  American  travelers — one  way  by  Grace, 
one  way  by  the  Chilean  Line.  I  suggest  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment urge  their  ambassadors,  ministers,  first  secretaries,  and 
underlings  to  travel  now  and  then  by  the  Chilean  Line.  This 
may  seem  unimportant,  but  national  pride  is  intimately  sensi- 
tive to  such  minutiae. 


THE  BUILDERS  OF  PAN  AMERICANISM  ARE  THEY  WHO  LAY  OUT 
highways  and  keep  them  cleared,  so  that  men  may  travel 
both  ways  in  good  weather  and  in  bad.  That  gives  the  plot- 
ters of  steamship  courses,  airlines,  and  highway  routes  their 
special  dignity.  And  when,  one  day,  you  and  I  set  out  on 
the  road  which  leads  south  to  Panama  and  then  on  to  Colom- 
bia and  Peru,  we  shall  meet  others  who  come  from  Buenos 
Aires  over  the  passes  of  the  Cordillera  under  the  shadow  of 
Aconcagua — and  we  shall  pause  to  exchange  our  greetings. 
We  shall  push  on  south.  They  will  drive  north.  That  road 
and  that  meeting  will  be  symbols  of  the  two-way  road  in  in- 
ternational comprehension,  over  which  ideas,  profits,  friend- 
ships will  move — South  to  North,  North  to  South. 
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As  Freda  Kirchwey  said  in  The  Na- 
tion a  short  time  agos  "If  William  E. 
Dodd  were  alive,  his  contribution  to 
the  great  debate  in  Washington 
would  be  more  important  than  that 
of  all  the  other  witnesses  put  to- 
gether. For  Mr.  Dodd  served  as 
American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  dur- 
ing almost  five  years  of  the  eight 
years  of  Hitler's  rule.  He  watched 
the  consolidation  of  Nazi  Power  and 
the  expanding  menace  of  Hitler's 
ambition." 

Here  is  the  private  diary  of  this  man 
who  watched  Europe  go  to  war,  and 
knew  what  he  was  watching.  He 
himself  was  a  trained  historian,  and 
he  heard  the  rhythm  of  the  crises 
in  Europe,  heard  them  being 
speeded  up  into  the  steady  single- 
beat  of  war.  His  off-the-record  ac- 
count of  1933  to  1937  in  Berlin  tells 
the  inside  story  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, of  the  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  of 
intrigue  among  European  powers, 
of  appeasement  groups  both  Amer- 
ican and  European.  It  is  unreticent, 
factual,  fascinating  narrative  by  a 
man  who  was  no  career  diplomat  but 
a  Jeffersonian  liberal,  a  fighter  for 
democracy,  a  supremely  good  re- 
porter,— a  man  who  died  too  soon. 
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the  more  remote  islands  of  the  Leeward  group  with  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  substantially  all  of  whom  are  peas- 
ants. The  island  has  no  communications,  either  in  the  form 
of  steamship  service,  radio,  or  cable.  It  has  poor  soil,  deficient 
rainfall,  and  inadequate  drinking  water  supply.  There  is  lit- 
tle money  in  circulation.  The  people  have  an  extremely  hard 
struggle  for  existence;  yet  here  I  found  far  better  houses  than 
on  the  relatively  wealthy  islands.  The  people  were  happier; 
there  was  more  family  life;  less  disease  and  much  less  illegiti- 
macy. Illegitimacy  averages  from  65  to  75  percent  on  most 
of  the  islands;  here  it  was  only  about  40  percent.  Frequently, 
because  of  drought,  their  food  crops  are  a  total  failure;  yet 
they  know  from  necessity  what  has  not  generally  been 
learned  on  the  other  islands,  how  to  preserve  their  food.  In 
the  dry  season  the  rooftops  of  this  island  are  covered  with 
corn  drying  in  the  hot  tropical  sun.  They  raise  vegetables, 
goats,  cattle,  and  fowl,  and  take  advantage  of  the  plentiful 
supply  of  fish.  They  import  practically  no  food,  for  they 
have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  it.  The  people  on  the 
islands  which  produce  "economic"  crops  for  the  most  part 
do  not  fish  nor  raise  goats,  cattle,  or  chickens  in  any  quantity 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  this  reason  have  a  diet 
greatly  deficient  in  protein. 

It  would  appear  that,  if  the  West  Indies  embarked  on  a 
program  of  providing  subsistence  for  their  population  by  en- 
couraging growth  of  sufficient  food  and  limited  exportable 
commodities  to  such  quantities  as  the  world  required  and 
agreed  to  take,  they  might  be  able  to  sustain  their  increasing 
population.  At  the  same  time  they  would  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  wealth  of  the  world  at  a  profit  to  themselves. 
The  question  of  excessive  birthrate  might  also  adjust  itself. 
Where  promiscuity  decreases  the  birthrate  also  decreases.  It 
is  the  experience  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  that  where 
peasants  live  under  reasonably  decent  conditions  the  accent 
is  on  the  family  unit  and  there  is  less  promiscuity. 

Population  is  not  well  distributed  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
tends  to  run  toward  extremes.  Barbados,  the  most  densely- 
populated  country  in  the  world,  has  about  200,000  people  on 
166  square  miles  of  land.  Puerto  Rico,  under  its  present 
economic  system,  is  grossly  overpopulated.  On  the  other  hand, 
Santo  Domingo,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras  (the  latter 
two  politically  but  not  geographically  part  of  the  West  In- 
dies), and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  could  support  a  greater 
number  of  people.  No  solution  to  the  West  Indian  problem 
is  likely  to  be  found  without  at  least  a  moderate  redistribution 
of  population  within  this  area. 

Since  the  Machado  revolution  in  Cuba  and  the  advent  of 
the  New  Deal  into  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  progress  in  social  reform  and 
labor  policies  in  these  islands.  Although  there  has  been  no 
major  reorientation  of  fundamental  economic  policy  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  toward  her  West  Indian  colonies,  there 
has  been  a  startling  and  vigorous  effort  since  the  "disturb- 
ances" of  1935-1937  to  eliminate  some  of  the  more  shocking 
social  evils.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bloody  riots  of  this 
period,  the  reports  of  the  various  local  and  Imperial  commis- 
sions that  investigated  them  and,  most  important,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  West  Indian  Royal  Commission  have 
caused  a  change  in  attitude  comparable  to  that  which  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  Emancipation.  The  most  limiting 
factor  in  the  proposed  changes  in  these  colonies  and  in  the 
social  activities  now  under  way  is  lack  of  funds.  The  Royal 
Commission  said:  "There  is  a  pressing  need  for  large  ex- 
penditure on  social  services  and  development  which  not  even 
the  least  poor  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  can  hope  to  under- 
take from  their  own  resources."  Their  recommendation  of  a 
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grant  of  one  million  pounds  annually  for  twenty  years  may 
not  accomplish  the  far-reaching  results  hoped  for  in  view 
of  other  retrenchments  that  will  be  necessary  due  to  the  war. 
Until  recently,  the  policy  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  was 
to  have  each  colony  be  self-supporting;  in  fact,  the  colonies 
were  urged  to  accumulate  a  treasury  surplus  which  most  of 
them  did  at  the  expense  of  their  social  services.  This  recently 
has  been  modified  to  the  extent  that  they  no  longer  are  asked 
to  accumulate  surpluses  but  merely  balance  their  budgets. 
Many  of  the  colonies  have  returned  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
half  their  accumulated  surpluses  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  in  labor  relations  in 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  In  the  British  colonies, 
labor  officers  have  been  appointed  and  trade  union  laws  paral- 
leling somewhat  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  being 
enacted.  Participation  in  the  welfare  fund  is  dependent  on  the 
passage  of  such  laws.  In  the  Bahamas,  the  Bay  Street  Mer- 
chants of  Nassau  have  successfully  blocked  all  attempts  to 
enact  protecting  labor  laws  of  the  sort  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission.  It  is  the  only  colony  that  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  imperial  "Fund  for  Development  and  Welfare 
of  the  British  West  Indies." 

Education  generally  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  backward 
due  to  many  causes,  including  conflict  between  public  and 
parochial  schools  and  to  an  attempt  to  follow  the  more  classi- 
cal type  of  education  rather  than  to  bring  it  more  into  rela- 
tion with  the  environment  of  the  children  and  the  needs  of 
the  community.  In  the  past  several  years,  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  manual  and  agricultural  teaching  for  boys  and 
domestic  training  and  child  welfare  instruction  for  girls.  In 
Jamaica,  there  have  been  established  three  projects  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  agricultural  and  work  experience  to  young 
boys,  supplemented  with  related  education.  The  effort  has 
been  successful.  The  projects  are  similar  to  those  operated  in 
the  United  States  by  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Many  reactionary  planters  and  merchants  are  opposed  to 
giving  the  Negro  secondary  school  education  on  the  ground 
that,  if  the  Negro  population  is  educated,  because  of  its  over- 
whelming preponderance,  it  may  become  the  governing 
class.  I  asked  a  certain  bishop  in  one  of  the  British  colonies 
how  prevalent  this  attitude  was.  He  said  that  there  were 
many  people  of  that  opinion,  but  that  his  belief  was  that 
''Negroes  should  continue  to  receive  more  and  better  educa- 
tion until  they  did  become  the  ruling  class,  which  was  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  black  man  in  the  West  Indies."  I  re- 
peated this  aonversation  to  the  liberal  governor  of  the  colony. 
He  responded  laughingly,  "His  Lordship  will  hear  from  his 
parishioners  on  that  subject." 

Attention  is  now  being  given  in  many  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  to  the  formulation  of  a  long  term  health  policy,  and 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  matter  of  general  sanitation 
(which  at  the  present  time  is  unspeakably  bad),  improved 
housing,  and  the  education  of  the  people  in  matters  pertain- 
ing generally  to  health  and  nutrition.  A- program  of  housing 
is  now  under  way  in  a  number  of  islands;  the  most  outstand- 
ing are  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  Barbados,  and  in  Trinidad. 

Viewing  the  Caribbean  in  perspective,  one  is  impressed 
with  its  immense  importance.  Even  today,  although  generally 
regarded  as  a  social  and  economic  headache,  it  produces  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  the  world's  wealth.  If  we  in  the 
Americas,  together  with  those  European  nations  now  occupy- 
ing part  of  the  Caribbean,  cannot  through  intelligent  coop- 
eration help  that  area  decently  to  support  its  population,  cer- 
tain other  nations  will  offer  to  undertake  this  job.  A  coopera- 
tive Western  Hemisphere  should  not  give  them  that  excuse. 
Ships  and  airplanes  can  defend  social  and  economic  progress; 
they  cannot  create  it. 

One  ends  a  brief  factual  account  of  the  Caribbean  sens- 
(Continued  on  page  200) 
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an  entirely  new  policy  supersede  the  much-misunder- 
stood and  much-abused  "Monroe  Doctrine".  In  this 
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shift  in  policy,  what  it  means  to  the  United  States 
now  and  in  the  future.  He  describes  the  economic, 
political  and  geographical  factors  behind  it  in  each  of 
the  twenty-one  nations;  the  military  and  naval  strategy 
involved  in  carrying  it  out,  its  enormous  significance 
for  America's  trade  and  security  in  a  world  threatened 
with  Axis  domination.  #2.00 
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"Written  with  beauty,  sympathy,  control 
...  As  deft  and  intimate  a  portrait  as  a 
country  could  hope  to  sit  for." — Time 

Ludwig  Bemelmans  has  produced  the 
most  original  book  ever  written  about 
South  America.  Certainly  no  previous 
visitor  has  ever  made  out  of  a  South 
American  land  a  volume  so  alluring,  so 
richly  flavored  with  an  ebullient  person- 
ality. Illustrated  with  4  double-page 
illustrations  in  full  color  and  unusual  end 
papers  in  black  and  white.  #3.00 

•"The  singularity  of  Bemelmans,  whether  he 
draws  or  writes,  Is  his  double  capacity  to  see 
freshly  like  a  child  and  comment  shrewdly 

like  a  grownup   .   .   .   the  root  of  real  humoi 

always  a   serious   thinu— i-  in  him. 

— CLIFTON  FADIMAN,  The  New  Yorker 
"Whimsical  zest  for  life  and  response  to  life's 
colorful  Incredibilities  .  .  .  humor  and  sense 
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The  way  of  bananas  and  coffee  is  the  easiest  way 

«T  cannot  name  one  reason  why  the  great  American 
•»•  job  that  has  already  been  done  with  bananas  and 
coffee  cannot  be  duplicated  with  American-grown  rubber, 
coconut,  tannins,  hard  fibers,  waxes,  quinine,  peanuts, 
cocoa,  and  a  score  more  of  our  indispensable  imports." 
Here's  the  point  of  a  brand  new  book  about  Central 
America  that's  a  brand  new  idea  as  well.  Its  story  is  of 
the  great  crops  which  can  and  should  be  grown  in  the 
nations  to  the  south  of  us.  Its  goal  is  hemisphere  soli- 
darity and  self  sufficiency  based  on  trade,  not  words.  An 
exciting,  timely,  incisive  job  of  work  —  to  read  about  and 
to  do.  Illustrated.  Published  March  7 

CHARLES  MORROW  WILSON'S 

Central  America 

_  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY  _ 

•fc  Atlantic  Monthly  says:  "Here  is  a  vividly  descriptive, 
exciting  original  discussion  of  the  American  farm  problem  by  a 
gifted  and  wide  ranging  journalist.  His  300  pages  do  more 
helf."  ' 
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American  Youth 
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Edited  by 
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CONCISE  PRESENTATIONS  of  the  convic- 
tions of  ten  authorities  in  various 
fields  regarding  the  present  cultural  crisis 
of  American  youth,  emphasizing  different 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  a  generation  in 
search  of  significant  loyalties. 

"Offers  no  detailed  blueprint  for  Utopia,  but 
its  authors  have  made  an  intelligent  and  con- 
structive attack  on  what  Mrs.  Roosevelt  calls 
in  her  foreword  'one  of  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems of  our  society'." — New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

"Its  stimulating  quality  is  unquestionable. 
The  writers,  experts  all,  discuss  hopefully 
various  aspects  of  youth's  present  place  and 
outlook." — Christian  Century. 

231  pages.     $2.50 
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ing  its  inadequacy.  In  limited  space  one  cannot  convey  the 
magic  dissolved  in  those  undulating  blue  waters,  which  casts 
a  spell  on  all  it  touches.  One  night  recently  in  Port-au-Prince 
I  saw  the  glint  of  moonbeams  on  Christophe's  silver  bullet 
and  seemed  to  hear  the  palm  trees  whisper  as  in  the  olden 
days  of  pirate  gold.  I  felt,  a  sense  of  days  to  come,  laden  with 
prophecy — naval  fleets,  the  roar  of  planes,  steel  helmets. 

But  bold  is  the  man  who  dares  predict  the  future  of  these 
lands.  Are  they  to  be  the  lifeline  of  democracy?  Are  they  to 
hear  the  crash  of  cannon?  Or  will  history  pass  them  by? 
Will  one  still  be  able  as  I  was,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  ride 
a  horse  on  a  mountain  road  in  one  of  these  tropical  isles  and 
meet  among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  fragrant  lemon  blos- 
soms, smiling,  courteous  peasants  going  their  way  to  Church, 
pausing  a  moment  to  greet  one  with  their  friendly  salutation, 
that  soft,  musically  intoned  West  Indian,  "Good  Afternoon"? 
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Brazil  to  establish  about  $20,000,000  worth  of  steel  mills  quite 
plausibly  may  transform  more  than  1,000,000  hand-to-mouth 
workers  into  steady  customers  for  Argentine  grain  and  meat 
surpluses.  And  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  population 
benefited  by  this  extra  prosperity  will  number  a  good  many 
more  than  a  million. 

This  is  essentially  the  formula  for  the  long  pull  program. 
Let's  apply  it  in  some  other  places.  To  rubber,  for  instance. 
American  funds,  for  both  economic  and  defense  reasons,  are 
scheduled  to  go  into  partnership  with  South  American  capital 
in  a  vast  development  of  plantation  rubber  in  and  near  the 
Amazon  valley.  This  means  that  thousands  of  workers  even- 
tually will  eat  better,  and  begin  to  experiment  with  comfort 
gadgets  in  their  huts  and  houses. 

Or  suppose  we  help  set  up  a  fine  leather  industry  in  the 
Argentinean,  Uruguayan,  southern  Brazilian  cow  country 
where  skills  are  high  and  hides  cheap  and  plentiful?  Or  an 
art  textile  industry  in  Guatemala  to  supply  swank  New  World 
department  stores?  Or  little  factories  for  making  exquisite 
lace  in  Paraguay?  Or  art  object  workshops  in  glassware, 
metalwork,  pottery  wherever  the  materials  are  at  hand? 
Latin  Americans  make  such  things  with  skill  and  feeling  for 
design  almost  anywhere. 

Or  we  do  more  mundane  things,  like  helping  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  to  go  ahead  faster  with  the 
development  of  their  textile,  shoe,  garment,  and  furniture 
industries?  Or  we  go  in  a  big  way  into  getting  our  hard- 
wood supplies  out  of  the  Central  American  and  South  Amer- 
ican coastal  jungles?  Or  into  assisting  the  coffee  countries  in 
the  development  of  coffee  plastics  for  their  home-produced 
gadgets — meaning,  of  course,  more  small  factories?  Or  into 
buying  our  rope  fibers  and  our  cocoa  and  our  quinine  in  the 
hemisphere  as  exclusively  as  we  can?  At  each  one  of  these 
steps  we  shall  be  building  up  a  population  less  endangered 
by  the  bounty  around  it,  because  better  able  to  enjoy  and 
consume  it.  Within  a  generation,  not  impossibly,  we  may 
hope  to  build  up  almost  as  many  customers  for  Argentine 
grains  and  meat,  Chilean  fruits,  Brazilian  and  other  brands 
of  coffee,  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  gasoline,  within  Latin 
America  as  there  ever  were  in  Europe;  enough,  at  any  rate, 
so  that  in  a  jam,  European  trade  will  be  a  relatively  dis- 
pensable luxury. 

Better  still  we  shall  be  creating  a  hemisphere,  integrated 
and  interdependent  economically,  easier  to  defend;  also,  to 
millions  of  people  who  now  scarcely  know  that  there  is  a 
hemisphere  or  a  war  between  civilizations  threatening  it,  a 
hemisphere  more  worth  defending. 
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almost  nil,  unemployment  skyrocketed,  the  peso  tumbled  to 
64  to  the  dollar.  Cost  of  living  shot  upward  and  wages  to- 
bogganed. In  1932  Chile  saw  nine  governments  and  a  naval 
mutiny.  If  ever  a  nation  regretted  dependence  on  one  or  two 
commodities  it  was  Chile,  and  to  a  less  virile  people  the 
Thirties  would  have  spelled  the  end. 

Hard  as  it  may  have  been  to  appreciate  at  the  time,  this 
dislocation  was  not  without  beneficial  effects.  As  a  result  of 
an  almost  panic  effort  to  achieve  diversification,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  Chile  became  the  most  industrialized 
nation  of  Latin  America.  Without  the  destruction  of  the  old 
nitrate  economy,  this  would  have  required  decades  longer. 

Blessed  with  an  abundance  of  mineral  wealth,  plentiful 
water  power,  arable  land  ample  for  more  than  her  own 
needs,  Chile  was  the  first  nation  to  lay  the  psychological 
foundation  for  an  industrial  revolution.  I  say  "psychological" 
because  one  important  factor  is  missing — there  is  no  domestic 
market. 

Although  only  4.7  percent  of  the  land  is  arable,  this 
amounts  to  some  fifty-nine  million  acres,  most  of  them  owned 
by  some  six  hundred  families.  These  acres  lie  in  the  beautiful, 
verdant  Central  Valley,  fringed  on  the  east  by  the  wealth  of 
the  snow-capped  Andes,  on  the  west  by  the  poverty  of  the 
coastal  hills  and  cities.  An  approximate  breakdown  shows 
that  6  percent  of  the  population  devotes  itself  to  mining,  41 
percent  to  agriculture,  23  percent  to  industry.  Those  in  agri- 
culture are  fortunate  in  that  they  live  under  healthy  condi- 
tions in  magnificent  country  and  are  cared  for  and  fed  under 
a  feudal  paternalism,  even  though  they  have  no  money. 

The  industrial  worker  and  common  laborer,  however,  ex- 
ist under  conditions  that  defy  description,  with  skilled  labor 
commanding  $17  to  f20  a  month,  while  unskilled  labor  gets 
from  |7  to  |10  a  month.  In  Buenos  Aires'  industrial  suburb 
of  Avellaneda  living  conditions  are  bad,  very  bad;  but  by 
comparison  the  slums  of  Santiago  and  Rancagua  are  horrify- 
ing. Due  to  conditions  such  as  these,  Chile  has  among  the 
highest  general  and  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  world. 
Chilean  doctors  attribute  this  to  malnutrition,  inadequate 
clothing  and  shelter,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  infants,  to 
parental  syphilis.  The  reference  to  the  Chilean  laborer  as  the 
roto,  or  ragged  one,  is  an  understatement. 

Far  from  ignoring  these  conditions,  intelligent  Chileans 
deplore  and  try  to  correct  them.  The  Caja  de  Seguro  Obliga- 
torio,  a  compulsory  social  security  organization,  devotes  much 
of  its  invested  funds  to  housing  and  low  cost  commissaries 
for  workers.  Last  year  the  price  of  milk,  once  so  high  wine 
was  drunk  instead,  was  brought  down  within  the  reach  of 
wage  earners.  Social  laws,  on  the  books  since  1924,  are  find- 
ing new  application  under  the  Popular  Front  government. 

Lack  of  a  domestic  market  and  the  extremely  low  per 
capita  wealth  of  Chile  make  capitalization  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion almost  impossible.  Chile  now  virtually  sustains  itself 
in  buyers'  commodities,  but  any  hope  of  utilizing  all  the 
nation's  natural  wealth  in  building  up  heavy  industry  must 
wait,  possibly  until  the  end  of  that  vanishing  aristrocracy  of 
landholders  whose  concept  of  social  justice  is  to  maintain  the 
union  of  body  and  soul. 

Brazil's  Industrial  Future 

BRAZIL  is  THE  POTENTIAL  GIANT  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  INDUS- 
try,  with  possibly  the  greatest  reservoir  of  natural  resources 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Her  present  industrial  develop- 
ment lies  almost  entirely  in  the  five  southern  states,  including 
the  federal  district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  section,  which  has 
been  aptly  likened  to  a  tail  wagging  a  sleepy  dog,  produces 
(Continued  on  page  202) 
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by  John  T.  Whitaker 

One  of  America's  most  experienced  journalists 
takes  you  into  the  homes  of  coffee  planters  of 
Brazil,  cattlemen  of  Argentina,  into  school  houses 
and  banks  of  these  and  other  neighboring  countries 
to  show  you  what  Latin  America  is  thinking.  $2.50 

Wings  over  the  Americas 

by  Alice  Rogers  Hager 

Fly  by  clipper  with  a  recognized  expert  on  air 
travel  from  Miami  to  Havana,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  over  the  Andes  and  up  the  East  Coast. 
Many  photos  and  map.  $2.50 

South  of  the  Border 

by  Arthemise  Goertz 

Packed  with  fun  and  information,  this  entertain- 
ing mixture  of  travel  and  fiction  gives  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  present-day  Mexico.  $3 


Mexico:  A  new  Spain 
with  old  Friends 

by  J.  B.  Trend 

An  enjoyable  travel  book,  informal,  sympathetic 
and  candid.  Mr.  Trend  finds  that  the  hospitality 
shown  by  Mexico  to  thousands  of  Spanish  exiles 
gives  promise  of  preserving  in  the  New  World 
much  of  the  best  of  Old  Spain.  $2.50 
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Edited  by  Raul  C.  Migone 

The  1940  issue  marks  first  publication  of  this 
important  reference  work.  Printed  for  the  most 
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two  thirds  of  the  world's  coffee  supply.  To  the  north  lies  the 
vast  Amazon  Valley,  a  still  darkened  storehouse  filled  with 
barely  glimpsed  treasure.  [See  page  149.]  In  the  north  the 
people  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  transportation  and  by 
indolence  and  illiteracy.  For  those  who  cry  "Tyranny!  Down 
with  dictators!"  at  first  mention  of  Brazil,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  political  majority  of  the  illiterate  in  Brazil 
is  75  percent. 

This  situation  we  find  in  the  country,  in  the  outlands.  In 
the  city  we  find  the  nation  progressive,  shrewd,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  century.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  gay  irresponsibility 
in  a  setting  of  spectacular  beauty  may  momentarily  obscure 
the  vital  struggle  for  Brazil's  "New  State"  but  it  is  there,  as 
evident  in  streets  so  narrow  automobiles  are  banned,  as  on 
the  parklike  Atlantic  Avenue.  The  city  is  a  magnet  draw 
ing  the  brains,  wealth,  and  culture  of  new  nations.  It  is  the 
nation.  Beyond,  as  the  rails  converge  and  disappear,  we  slip 
into  a  dead  century  whence  nations  draw  their  resources  and 
manpower  as  they  draw  wisdom  from  history's  pages. 

In  the  south,  from  which  traditionally  come  the  presidents 
of  Brazil,  Rio  bears  somewhat  the  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  Buenos  Aires  does  to  Argentina,  except  that  it 
is  much  smaller  and  that  much  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Brazil  passes  through  other  ports.  Also,  it  has  to  share  its 
importance  with  Sao  Paulo,  lying  inland  across  the  coastal 
range,  and  seeing  itself  as  the  industrious  mentor  of  the  care- 
free capital. 

In  all  nations  of  South  America  there  are  gaps  that  can  be 
filled  profitably  by  the  judicious  manufacturer  interested  in 
light  consumer  products,  but  the  future  of  the  heavy  indus- 
tries seems  to  belong  to  Brazil.  As  the  continent's  most  diver- 
sified nation,  there  is  no  problem  of  conflict  with  an  existing 


economy.  During  the  past  twenty  years  Brazil  has  made 
great  strides  in  the  development  of  new  industries,  the 
growth  of  new  crops  like  cotton,  advance  of  its  educational 
system,  extension  of  railways,  and  the  manufacture  of  many 
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necessities.  Brazil's  resources  can  support  heavy  industry  in 
two  ways:  by  supplying  the  raw  material  and,  since  there  are 
enormous  potential  surpluses  of  material,  affording  a  market 
for  the  heavy  machine  industry  in  the  development  of  na- 
tural resources  for  export. 

Paradoxes  of  Progress 

ON    THE    OTHER    HAND,    THESE    LIMITLESS    RESOURCES    OF    BRAZIL 

may  be  a  boomerang,  for  so  long  as  Argentina  remains  a 
have-less  nation  the  ingredients  of  trouble  are  precariously 
near  mixture.  Argentina  today  approaches  a  period  of  "Man- 
ifest Destiny,"  even  boasting  of  becoming  a  major  naval 
power  by  1948,  a  program  that  would  afford  Argentine  in- 
dustry a  temporary  and  false  demand.  Argentineans  realize 
that  without  vast  resources  they  would  be  bested  in  any  in- 
dustrial race  with  Brazil;  would  be  preordained  to  remain 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  larders. 

Careful  planning,  however,  could  produce  an  agreement 
with  Chile  whereby  Argentina  would  receive  raw  materials 
in  return  for  stipulated  privileges  in  the  consumers'  market. 
Should  Chile  solve  its  problem  of  a  domestic  market  by  being 
allowed  to  trade  in  the  Argentine  trade  area  of  southern 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  as  well  as  Argentina  herself,  two 
difficult  problems  would  be  solved  at  once. 

The  foundation  of  a  heavy  industry  is  the  dream  of  each 
ABC  nation,  a  dream  that  within  the  past  few  months  has 
shown  the  first  signs  of  reality,  again,  as  in  1914,  a  result  of 
European  war.  Instead  of  a  long  discussed  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration plan  to  erect  a  $35,000,000  steel  industry  in  Brazil, 
our  government  decided  to  arrange  the  deal  itself  through 
Export-Import  Bank  loans.  A  smelter  and  a  mill  in  the  Rio 
region  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000,  with  an  ad- 
ditional $25,000,000  under  consideration  for  purchase  of 
equipment  and  machinery  in  the  United  States.  By  these 
steps,  the  new  industry  will  be  tied  to  the  hemisphere  de- 
fense plan  like  the  new  steel  industries  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  in  December  loaned  respectively  $60,000,000  and 
$7,500,000  for  construction. 

While  Chile  looked  forward  to  the  tremendous  industrial 
hypodermic  of  a  $20,000,000  loan  for  a  steel  plant,  the  Bolivian 
tin  industry  saw  brighter  days  ahead  in  plans  to  build  a  smelter 
that  will  make  possible  the  use  of  Bolivia's  low  grade  tin. 
Meanwhile,  Brazil  also  laid  plans  for  an  aircraft  factory  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.A.  to  the  tune  of  $25,000,000.  This  was  in 
addition  to  the  loans  made  to  Brazil  at  the  end  of  1939. 

This  money,  while  relatively  small  in  amount,  will  give 
added  momentum  to  the  present  industrial  trends,  will  give 
these  nations  a  foundation  for  the  basic  steel  industry  they  all 
have  needed  but  have  been  unable  profitably  to  promote.  As 
a  defense  measure  the  profit  motive  can  be  disregarded,  par- 
ticularly since  steel  will  break  the  log  jam  of  both  domestic 
and  foreign  investment. 

In  the  past,  Latin  Americans  have  been  prone  to  attack 
foreign  capital  as  an  infringement  of  their  sovereignty  and  a 
wedge  for  exploitation — not  without  reason.  This  antagonism 
grows  from  the  fact  that  most  foreign  investments  rest  like 
inverted  pyramids  on  Latin  American  economies,  instead  of 
acquiring  a  firm  indigenous  base.  Managing  industries  con- 
trolled by  directors  sitting  in  New  York  and  London,  for- 
eigners disassociate  themselves  from  the  social  arid  economic 
life  of  the  nation. 

During  the  Forties,  great  strides  will  be  taken  in  the  in- 
dustrial advance  of  South  America.  The  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office  is  working  overtime  on  booklets  outlining  op- 
portunities for  American  business  men,  and  South  America 
asks  and  needs  foreign  aid.  As  soon  as  foreign  industry  can 
make  itself  enough  a  part  of  the  home  economy  to  see  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  in  promoting  the  general  welfare — 
righting  the  inverted  pyramid — antagonism  gradually  will  dis- 
appear. To  quote  a  friend  in  Santiago,  "It's  a  business  propo- 
sition, not  a  slot-machine." 
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Crow  mentality.  When  President  Roosevelt  delivered  his 
moving  address  on  behalf  of  intellectual  freedom  in  the  Amer- 
icas to  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton's Constitution  Hall  last  May,  several  Latin  American  dig- 
nitaries of  Negro  extraction  were  seated  conspicuously  on 
the  platform.  Yet  only  a  few  months  before  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  Mar- 
ian Anderson,  the  Negro  singer,  to  offer  a  recital  in  that 
same  Constitution  Hall.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  valiant 
efforts  being  made  today  in  this  country  to  foster  interracial 
understanding  to  recognize  that  our  principles  and  ordinary 
practices — after  the  Pan  American  delegates  have  gone  home 
— are  far  removed  from  those  held  by  many  Latin  Americans. 
Suppose  a  large  number  of  Brazilians  of  Negro  descent 
were  to  visit  this  country — and  according  to  some  Brazilian 
scholars,  in  certain  parts  of  their  country  relatively  few 
persons  are  without  a  trace  of  Negro  blood — wouldn't  their 
experiences  here  in  hotels,  street  cars,  trains,  and  most 
social  gatherings  be  such  as  to  embitter  them?  This  pos- 
sibility is  not  a  mere  straw  man  set  up  for  theoretical 
purposes.  Our  southern  universities  are  showing  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  Latin  American  students.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  has  inaugurated  an  Institute  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican Studies,  and  Tulane  University  has  begun  to  strengthen 
her  faculty  and  her  library  in  this  field.  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity plans  to  build  an  imposing  Pan  American  Student 
House,  and  projects  an  extensive  program  of  courses.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  just  initiated  a  special 
summer  session  for  Latin  American  students,  to  be  held  ap- 
propriately during  their  summer  in  January  and  February, 
and  other  southern  universities  are  beginning  to  be  aware  of 
Latin  America.  Is  it  likely,  however,  that  on  any  one  of  the 
campuses  mentioned  it  will  be  possible  for  Latin  Americans 
with  the  slightest  trace  of  Negro  blood  to  live  a  normal, 
happy  social  existence?  The  professors,  of  course,  are  usually 
broadminded  and  liberal  in  their  relations  with  students  of 
all  kinds  and  colors,  but  the  treatment  accorded  Latin  Amer- 
icans by  the  average  southern  white  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  our  Good  Neighbor  policy  or,  as  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans so  cogently  express  it,  will  be  contraproducente;  that  is, 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  effect  intended  would  be  achieved. 

What  We  Don't  Know  About  Each  Other's  Schools 

THE    RACIAL    DIFFICULTY    IS    ONLY    ONE    OF    THE    OBSTACLES    HIN- 

dering  our  educational  interchange  with  Latin  America.  We 
simply  don't  know  enough  about  their  educational  system  to 
enable  our  students  and  professors  to  teach,  study,  or  carry 
on  research  there  except  in  a  very  few  special  fields.  The 
young  Yale  graduate  I  met  in  Brazil  last  summer,  homeward 
bound  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  enter  a  law  school  in  Argen- 
tina, doubtless  brought  on  his  troubles  by  his  own  rashness 
in  proceeding  six  thousand  miles  from  home  without  first 
securing  accurate  information,  from  the  few  sources  where  it 
would  have  been  available.  There  seems  to  be  no  one  good 
book  available  in  English — or  any  other  language — dealing 
with  the  history,  philosophy,  and  practice  of  education  in 
Latin  America.  There  seems  to  be  no  one  pamphlet  describ- 
ing the  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  other  financial  aids  avail- 
able to  our  students  and  professors  who  wish  to  go  to  Latin 
America.  There  seems  to  be  no  one  adequate  guide  to  the 
institutions  of  learning  in  Latin  America,  such  as  would 
provide  accurate,  up-to-date  information  for  persons  in  this 
country  who  seek  advanced  instruction  or  opportunities  for 
research  in  Latin  America.  True,  many  institutions  are  per- 
(Continued  on  page  204) 
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forming  useful  labors  in  this  field,  such  as  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Relations  of  the  State  Department,  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
Pan  American  Union,  the  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, and  others.  Their  efforts,  however,  are  scattered,  in 
some  cases  overlapping,  and  they  are  accumulating  informa 
tion  the  hard  way.  In  a  country  so  addicted  to  making  sur- 
veys as  the  preliminary  step  to  tackling  almost  every  kind  of 
problem,  is  it  not  strange  that  no  solid,  interesting  study  on 
the  realities  of  Latin  American  education  has  been  produced 
in  this  country? 

Just  as  urgently  needed  is  similar  information  on  our 
schools  and  universities  for  prospective  Latin  American  stu- 
dents and  professors.  The  Institute  of  International  Education 
now  has  in  press  a  Spanish  translation  of  its  useful  booklet 
designed  to  acquaint  foreign  students  with  basic  information 
on  life  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  But  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  before  Latin  Americans  will  appreciate  fully 
what  possibilities  our  educational  system  holds  for  them.  As 
is  sometimes  pointed  out,  they  seem  to  be  unaware  of  our 
great  developments  in  the  humanities  and  fine  arts  and,  of 
course,  rarely  do  any  of  them  come  to  study  our  literature  or 
history. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  the  comparative  num- 
bers of  Latin  American  students  who  have  come  here  for  in- 
struction in  medicine,  engineering,  or  commercial  courses, 
and  of  those  who  have  entered  less  practical,  more  cultural 
courses.  Americo  Castro,  the  distinguished  Spaniard  now  on 
the  Princeton  faculty  and  who  knows  Latin  America,  has 
advocated  also  the  preparation  of  a  general  volume  on  the 
courses  and  research  facilities  available  in  our  universities 
and  institutes  in  strictly  cultural  subjects.  Such  a  survey 
doubtless  would  be  a  revelation  even  to  educated  Latin  Amer- 
icans and  probably  would  be  responsible  for  the  flow  of  a 
small  but  important  stream  of  serious  students  to  the  United 
States  seeking  instruction  in  these  fields. 

Is  the  Good  Neighbor  Program  Permanent? 

ANOTHER  SERIOUS  OBSTACLE  is  OUR  FLUCTUATING  FOREIGN 
policy.  Latin  Americans,  for  all  their  love  of  attention  to  the 
niceties  of  diplomatic  relations,  are  not  nearly  so  sentimental 
in  foreign  affairs  as  we  are.  They  bask  in  the  present  light  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  but  they  remember  the  past.  They 
remember  marines  in  Nicaragua  and  Haiti,  the  "taking"  of 
Panama,  and  other  affronts  to  their  national  sovereignty  and 
dignity.  They  remember  that  other  administrations  have 
used  fine  words  to  express  lofty  Pan  American  principles. 
The  consistent  record  of  the  present  administration  explains 
why  the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
literary  reviews  in  South  America  wrote  that  he  took  a 
deeper  interest  in  our  last  presidential  election  than  in  any 
election  in  his  own  country,  and  that  on  election  night  he 
was  so  excited  that  he  could  not  go  to  bed  until  the  early 
morning  radio  returns  showed  a  decisive  victory  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  This  from  a  literary  man  thousands  of  miles 
from  Washington! 

Obviously  our  relations  with  Latin  America  are  so  vital  to 
us  and  to  them  that  they  must  not  be  made  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  policy  of  any  one  President  or  any  one  Secretary  of 
State  or  any  one  political  party.  The  Good  Neighbor  policy, 
even  though  it  may  be  modified  by  future  circumstances  now 
unknown,  must  go  on.  But  we  cannot  expect  our  Latin 
American  friends  to  believe  this  policy  is  the  pole  star  of 
our  relations  with  them,  until  it  has  survived  at  least  one 
|  change  in  administration.  (Continued  on  page  206) 
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ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT   and   Hard-to-Find   Books 

supplied;  slso  famtli  and  town  histories,  magazine 
tiick  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  alt  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
•irohiitly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
—117    West   48th    It.      Oept.    E      New    York   City — 


Another  in  a  series  of  unbiased  and  authoritative  reports  by 

THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,   Inc.  114  East  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

HANDBOOK    OF    AMERICAN    INSTITUTIONS    FOR    DELINQUENT   JUVENILES 

Volume  III 

A    revealing   and   stirring    report   on   7   juvenile    institutions   in    the    states   of   California, 
Oregon  and  Washington $1.25  per  copy 

(Volume   I    of  the   Handbook   covers   13    institutions   in    the    West   North    Central   States,    and 
Volume    II    covers   7    institutions    in    Kentucky    and    Tennessee.) 
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NEW  YORK  IS  A  "GREAT  CITY" 

AND    THE    HOTEL   McALPIN 
IS  THE  FOCAL  POINT  OF   IT! 

When  business  beckons  you  to  Nev^York — establish  yourself 

at  The    McAlpin.    The   City's   important   buying   and    selling 

centers  are  its  next  door  neighbors. 

THE     CITY'S    FASTEST    TRANSPORTATION  (including    the    New    6fh 

Avenue  Subway!    IS    RIGHT     AT    HAND.     ONIY     1     BLOCK     FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATION   AND   EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING.   B   &   O 

MOTOR  COACHES  STOP  AT  OUR   DOOR. 

Single  rooms  with  bath  $3.  Double  from  $4.50 

HOTEL  MCALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Under   KNOTT  Management 
JOHN  J.  WOELFLE,  Manager 


CHRISTODORA 
HOUSE 

601  EAST  9TH  STREET 
New  York 

(A  residence  for  men  and  women) 

• * 


Professional  people,  social  workers,  teachers, 
artists,  students,  find  Christodora  particularly 
attractive  and  desirable. 


Large  light  rooms  with  complete  service — #7  up  weekly. 
Meals  optional.  Write  or  telephone  ALgonquin  4-8400. 


MAKE     YOUR     SUMMER     COUNT 

by  joining  one  of  the  July  traveling  economic  seminars  of  the 

NATIONAL  RELIGION   AND   LABOR   FOUNDATION 

G«t    first-hand    knowledge    of    the    South    or    the    Pacific    Northwest. 

for  information  write,   to 

WILLARD  UPHAUS,   106  CARMEL  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


GOING 
TO 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Take  this  special  number 
of  Survey  Graphic  with 
you  as  a  guide  to  life 
today  —  and  tomorrow. 


(Continued  from  page  204) 

ONE    MORE    OBSTACLE    DESERVES    TO    BE    MENTIONED;    THERE    IS 

too  much  of  us  and  there  are  too  many  of  them.  How  diffi- 
cult it  always  appears  to  be  to  bring  about  friendly  and  whole- 
some relations  between  large  and  small  nations.  Honest  com- 
promise and  arbitration  become  doubly  difficult  to  achieve, 
for  there  always  are  certain  elements  in  any  larger  nation 
which  grow  impatient  during  protracted  negotiations  with 
smaller  nations;  and  there  always  are  groups  in  the  smaller 
countries  whose  sense  of  honor  is  so  highly  developed  that 
a  rational  agreement  between  the  two  nations  can  be  attained 
only  if  the  cooler  heads  in  both  camps  prevail.  Our  very  size 
and  power  have  sometimes  led  us  to  strut  and  bluster  and 
their  relative  weakness,  and  the  realization  of  it,  sometimes 
has  led  them  to  adopt  an  unnecessarily  intransigent  attitude. 
Likewise,  true  cultural  interchange  between  nations  at 
different  stages  of  cultural  development  cannot  always  be 
effective.  Suppose,  for  example,  one  of  the  smaller  republics 
signs  the  Inter-American  Convention  for  the  Exchange  of 
Professors  and  Students,  will  many  of  our  professors  wish 
to  spend  a  year  there?  Then,  consider  the  matter  of  relative 
library  resources.  We  have  several  libraries  each  of  which 
possesses  more  volumes  than  all  of  Brazil's  five  hundred 
libraries  combined.  And  Brazil  is  a  great  nation  with  over 
forty  million  people.  Cultural  interchange  under  these  con- 
ditions creates  real  difficulties  which  demand  constant  atten- 
tion lest  unfortunate  effects  result. 

The  diversity  of  the  Latin  American  nations  also  creates  a 
host  of  other  problems.  The  ignorance  of  otherwise  intelli- 
gent persons  in  this  country  on  this  point  sometimes  is 
ludicrous,  sometimes  alarming.  There  is  the  case  of  the  di- 
rector of  one  of  our  largest  bookstores  who  wished  to  help 
diffuse  knowledge  about  Latin  American  books,  but  who  had 
never  heard  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  And  even  when  they 
grasp  such  simple  facts  as  that  Portuguese  is  spoken  in 
Brazil  and  not  Spanish,  some  people  simply  do  not  realize 
that  Latin  America  is  a  congeries  of  many  kinds  of  countries 
having  some  things  in  common  but  also  great  differences 
among  themselves  in  important  respects.  Deep  seated  antagon- 
isms and  widely  divergent  national  interests  may  be  dis- 
covered easily  under  the  veneer  of  inter-American  solidarity. 
If  these  things  are  true,  what  policy  can  the  United  States 
work  out  to  satisfy  all?  Naturally  it  would  be  much  easier 
for  us  if  there  were  not  so  many  of  them;  if,  for  example, 
there  existed  one  nation  instead  of  five  in  Central  America. 
It  would  be  possible,  again,  to  play  off  one  nation  or  group 
of  nations  against  another,  but  this  surely  cannot  be  a  wise 
policy  even  for  a  brief  period.  The  series  of  delicate  prob- 
lems posed  by  our  relations  with  Latin  America  have  proved 
to  be  among  the  most  perplexing  now  confronting  the  State 
Department  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  Division  of  the 
American  Republics  there  has  been  collecting  gradually  an 
excellent  group  of  experts  to  handle  these  problems. 


The  Goose  on  the  Ramparts 

AT  THIS  POINT  MY  SEVEREST  CRITIC,  WHO  ALWAYS   URGES  ME   TO 

strike  a  constructive  note,  upbraids  me  for  painting  such  a 
dark  picture.  If  the  problems  are  as  baffling  as  you  say,  she 
maintains,  your  grim  story  will  only  discourage  people  and 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  Well,  those  early  Roman  geese  who 
roused  their  masters  against  the  danger  of  the  oncoming 
Gauls  didn't  stop  to  laud  the  defenses  of  Rome  nor  did  they 
devise  strategy  to  defeat  the  enemy;  they  simply  hissed  and 
left  the  rest  to  the  Romans.  So  with  this  goose;  he  does  not 
say  or  feel  that  the  gulf  beween  North  and  South  America 
cannot  be  bridged.  He  only  cries  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
that  it  is  there  and  must  be  considered  before  it  can  be 
crossed.  And  in  so  doing  he  believes  that  his  function— at 
least  for  the  purposes  of  a  brief  article  such  as  this — has  been 
fulfilled. 
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KEEP   YOUR  EYES  ON   LATIN  AMERICA! 

Hubert  Herring  Reports  From  Chile 

PUERTO  VARAS,  Feb.  1.  1941. — Just  heading  North  after  seven  months  in  Mexico.  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  Seven  months  of  talking  with  all  sorts  of  Latin  Americans  leaves  one 
aware  that  there  is  little  time  to  be  lost  in  deciding  our  national  role  in  the  area  south  of  Key 
West. 

More  than  ever  convinced  that  the  mill-run  South  American  prefers  to  travel  with  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  American.  Few  of  our  countrymen  are  to  be 
found.  I  buy  American  razor  blades  from  a  store  with  an  umlaut,  cash  a  check  at  a  branch  of  a 
New  York  bank  with  a  British  manager,  and  am  accosted  in  German  by  people  whose  general 
theory  seems  that  any  pallid  Aryan  hails  from  Friedrichstrasse. 

Are  we  about  to  beat  the  Germans  to  the  draw  in  Latin  America?  I  am  writing  from  Southern 
Chile,  have  just  skimmed  the  telephone  book.  Three  out  of  four  are  German  names.  Just  talked 
with  a  nice  old  German  grandmother  who  asks  anxiously  when  the  United  States  will  enter  the 
war.  "Hoffentlich"  is  her  comment.  Not  all  agree.  We  need  not  tear  our  shirts  over  the  fifth 
column  in  Latin  America,  but  there  is  no  point  in  ignoring  it.  It  is  here  big  as  life. 

Saw  "The  Great  Dictator"  the  other  night.  Four  theaters  are  showing  it  in  Santiago.  It  re- 
quired fifty-two  policemen  to  watch  just  one  of  them.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  worth  ten  ambassadors. 

Better  keep  our  eyes  on  Latin  America.' 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  OF  1941— THE  COMMITTEE  ANNOUNCES: 


FIRST  —  MEXICO  — 

fct 

The  Sixteenth  Seminar,  t- 
July  3-25  in  Mexico  City, 
Cuernavaca,  Michoacan. 
This  is  the  pioneer  group 
in  Latin  American  explor- 
ation and  study.  Open  to 
educators,  professional 
people  and  others  who 
wish  an  authentic  intro- 
duction to  Latin  American 
life  and  problems.  Directed 
by  Hubert  Herring,  Fede- 
rico  Bach,  and  David 
Hanchett.  Faculty  of 
thirty  distinguished  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans.  Op- 
tional trips  after  the  Semi- 
nar for  those  wishing  to 
specialize  on  some  aspect 
of  Mexican  life. 


SECOND  —  SOUTH 

AMERICA— The  Third 
Institute  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  Early  July  to 
middle  September.  Last 
year's  group  majored  on 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  This 
summer  it  will  be  Chile 
and  Argentina  with  possi- 
ble extensions  to  Peru, 
Bolivia,  etc.  Conferences 
with  leaders  of  govern- 
ment education  and  cul- 
tural life.  If  ship  travel 
seems  inadvisable,  plane 
will  be  used.  In  either 
case,  membership  is  lim- 
ited to  those  who  can 
make  good  use  of  the  ex- 
perience. Directed  by 
Hubert  Herring. 


For  further  information  address:  Hubert  Herring,  Director    —    156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA,  INC. 
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INFLUENCES  FROM  OVERSEAS 

(Continued  from  page  115) 


mercial,  financial,  and  diplomatic  agents  in  Latin  America 
(this,  of  course,  was  no  new  technique  for  Germany),  the 
Reich  now  launched  a  vigorous  program  of  trade  expansion 
which  embraced  barter  agreements,  the  use  of  "Aski"  marks, 
and  other  interesting  devices  which  angry  competitors— for 
want  of  more  satisfying  terms— labeled  "unorthodox,"  "un- 
scrupulous," and  "immoral."  Hand  in  hand  with  these  experi- 
mental methods  went  a  systematic  application  of  certain  prac- 
tical rules  of  commercial  dealing  which  other  countries  were 
inclined  to  overlook:  Germany's  business  representatives  in 
Latin  America  made  a  real  effort  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
local  scene.  Her  business  houses  took  infinite  pains  with  small 
deals  in  order  to  win  big  ones.  Besides,  Germany  was  able  to 
offer  a  market  for  certain  commodities,  such  as  Brazilian  cot- 
ton, which  the  United  States  was  in  no  position  to  absorb. 

The  second  World  War  has  profoundly  altered  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  German  trade  with  Latin  America  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  British  blockade;  and  so 
has  Latin  America's  trade  with  continental  Europe.  The 
small  volume  of  such  trade  which  remains  is  routed  by  way  of 
Russia,  and  a  negligible  quantity  of  non  bulky  goods  of  high 
intrinsic  value  is  allegedly  brought  to  South  America  by 
Italian  planes.  German  sales  agents  in  Latin  America  have 
for  the  most  part  remained,  and  some  of  them  are  reported 
to  be  representing  United  States  firms.  For  awhile,  German 
agents  insisted  that  Germany  would  be  back  in  the  market, 
more  powerful  than  ever,  by  the  autumn  of  1940.  But 
October  came  and  went  without  a  decisive  German  victory 
over  Britain,  and  goods  promised  for  delivery  at  that  time 
failed  to  appear.  Washington  is  less  alarmed  by  the  prospect 
of  German  trade  conquests  while  the  war  is  actually  on,  than 
at  the  thought  of  what  a  Germany  victorious  over  Great 
Britain  eventually  could  offer  Latin  America  in  the  form  of 
glittering  trade  concessions.  Such  economic  penetration 
would  be  the  almost  certain  prelude  to  some  form  of  politi- 
cal intervention. 

The  chief  beneficiary  of  abnormal  trade  conditions  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  the 
United  States,  although  our  inability  to  buy  more  from  Latin 
America  has  prevented  us  from  selling  more.  British  trade 
has  been  reduced  by  London's  desire  to  confine  her  deals 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  sterling  bloc.  The  Willingdon 
Mission — headed  by  a  former  Viceroy  of  India  and  staffed 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  Britons — is  now  traveling 
through  the  South  American  republics,  holding  out  hopes  of 
important  trade  readjustments  after  the  war. 

Japanese  trade  with  Latin  America  reached  its  peak  about 
1937,  then  declined.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  gave  Japan  a 
new  chance;  she  has  deluged  Latin  America  with  special 
commercial  missions  (several  of  which  are  currently  on  tour), 
and  she  has  lavishly  entertained  Latin  American  representa- 
tives in  Tokyo.  In  recent  months,  a  new  intensity  has 
marked  the  Japanese  trade  drive,  suggesting  that  Japan  is  in- 
terested less  in  opening  up  permanent  trade  channels  than 
in  purchases  of  adequate  quantities'  of  war  materials  before 
United  States  restrictions  on  such  deals  are  imitated  else- 
where. 

Strategic  Penetration 

STRATEGIC  PENETRATION  is  REPRESENTED  CHIEFLY  BY  THE  CON- 
trol  of  communication  facilities.  Between  Latin  America  and 
the  outside  world,  shipping  facilities  come  most  immedi- 
ately into  consideration,  for  the  volume  and  scope  of  com- 
mercial air  transport  is  necessarily  limited.  As  far  as  ship- 
ping is  concerned,  Britain  holds  a  trump  card  in  her  present 
control  of  ocean  routes. 


As  for  communications  within  Latin  America,  these  em- 
brace chiefly  railways,  highways,  and  airlines.  The  last 
of  these  is  infinitely  the  most  important  from  a  military 
sense,  for  it  dominates  the  other  two.  Air  services  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly  by  German  capital,  and  piloted  by 
German  fliers,  came  under  suspicion  some  time  ago.  Often 
these  services  operated  over  routes  that  were  commercially 
unattractive,  and  presumably  had  been  chosen  for  their  po- 
tential strategic  value. 

On  the  airline  issue  the  Germans  are  being  subjected  to  a 
gradual  squeeze  play  which  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
Their  major  defeat  to  date  has  been  the  elimination  of  the 
Scadta  line  in  Colombia,  which  operated,  with  German  per- 
sonnel, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Panama  Canal  area. 
Scadta  has  been  absorbed  into  a  new  national  company, 
Avianca,  and  Scadta 's  pilots  have  been  sent  packing.  A 
little  further  south,  in  Ecuador,  a  much  smaller  line  by  the 
name  of  Sedta  has  stirred  similar  opposition.  Several  months 
ago  the  Ecuadorian  government  gave  permission  to  Panagra, 
a  North  American-controlled  line  which  already  was  operat- 
ing over  the  international  runs  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  to  duplicate  certain  purely  local  services  of  Sedta. 
thus  presumably  pushing  Sedta  to  the  wall. 

Lines  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  Germany  still 
are  functioning  (or.  were  until  recently)  in  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  In  mid-January  1941,  the  German- 
dominated  Condor  syndicate  announced  the  inauguration  of 
its  seventh  route  within  Brazil.  Pilots  operating  over 
Brazilian  territory  must  (save  in  the  case  of  one  company  in 
the  extreme  south)  hold  Brazilian  citizenship.  The  effect  of 
such  a  provision  can  be  minimized  by  the  employment  of 
Brazilians  of  German  extraction  or  of  persons  holding  dual 
nationality.  The  battle  of  the  airlines  goes  on. 

What  of  Washington — and  Ottawa? 

ONE     THING     IS     ABUNDANTLY     CLEAR      CONCERNING     DIFFERENT 

forms  of  penetration  in  Latin  America:  the  general  picture 
is  altering  constantly.  Every  time  a  military  mission  from 
an  Axis  power  is  sent  on  its  way,  every  time  the  equipment 
of  an  airline  changes  hands,  every  time  a  propagandist  mas- 
querading as  a  diplomatic  attache  is  evicted,  the  pattern  is 
altered  in  a  significant  detail.  It  becomes  highly  venturesome, 
therefore,  to  speculate  on  the  future  status  of  any  foreign 
power  in  Latin  America.  Nevertheless,  a  few  generalizations 
may  be  made. 

For  Germany,  the  gamble  is  all  or  nothing.  If  Germany 
defeats  Great  Britain,  her  stature  as  a  world  power  will  make 
her  an  almost  irresistible  influence  in  Latin  American  affairs. 
If  she  loses,  she  has  lost  Latin  America  too.  For  Italy — and 
perhaps  for  Japan,  Russia,  and  Spain  as  well — a  German  vic- 
tory might  open  up  new  opportunities  in  Latin  America, 
though  chiefly,  one  suspects,  as  satellites  of  the  Reich.  Spain 
always  will  have  her  linguistic  tie  with  Latin  America,  but 
among  the  mingled  nationalities  of  the  New  World,  the 
strength  of  the  purely  Hispanic  bond  will  become  less. 

In  the  case  of  France,  the  cultural  influences  of  a  century 
are  not  easily  destroyed.  Yet  the  younger  generation  in  Latin 
America  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the  English  language 
and  to  North  American  literature.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if 
France  emerges  from  the  present  war  a  second-rate  power 
politically,  her  prestige  will  suffer. 

As  for  the  Britisfi — there  is  everything  to  lose.  But  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  Britain,  even  if  she  proves  victorious 
in  the  present  war,  can  greatly  increase  her  influence  in 
Latin  America.  In  fact,  the  most  pertinent  question  in  this 
connection  is  to  what  extent  the  United  States  and  a  victori- 
ous Britain  could  harmonize  their  Latin  American  interests. 
It  is  not  too  fanciful  perhaps  to  visualize  a  post-war  world  in 
which  the  British  Commonwealth  would  collaborate  closely 
in  certain  fields  with  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  with  Canada  serving  as  a  bridge.  The  writer  is  not 


DIRECTORY   OF    PAN    AMERICAN    ORGANIZATIONS 


COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA — An  organization  composed  of 
Protestant  mission  boards  working  in  Latin 
America.  Engaged  in  continuous  study  of  re- 
ligious conditions  in  Latin  America  (organized 
1916).  Secretary — Dr.  W.  S.  Rycroft;  Ad- 
dress: 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


COUNCIL  FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY: 

100  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York  City.  Prof. 
Franz  Boas,  Honorary  Chairman,  Honorable 
Clifford  T.  McAvoy,  Chairman,  Dr.  David 
Efron,  Executive  Secretary.  The  Council  is 
dedicated  to  a  better  understanding  between 
peoples  of  our  Hemisphere,  to  solidarity  be- 
tween democratic  peoples  and  movements  of 
North  and  South  America.  The  Council 
publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  INTER- 
AMERICAN  REVIEW  (subscriptions  $2 
per  year),  pamphlets  on  the  Americas,  and 
has  a  permanent  Speakers'  Bureau. 


INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION — 

2  West  45th  Street.  Sponsored  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  among  other  activities  in 
the  general  field  of  international  education, 
it  arranges  successfully  for  the  interchange 
of  students  with  Latin  America.  Dr.  Stephen 
Duggan.  Director;  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Fisher,  As- 
sistant Director ;  and  Miss  Edna  Duge  Sec- 
retary, Latin  American  Division. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSES,  500  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City;  1414  East  59th 
Street,  Chicago,  111. ;  Berkeley,  California. 
Residential  and  cultural  centers  for  students 
from  the  United  States  and  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  forums,  discussion  groups,  and  social 
activities  of  an  international  character ; 
Spanish  language  exchange  and  classes; 
Inter- American  study  group ;  publication, 
The  International  Quarterly. 

PAN  AMERICAN  COUNCIL,  86  East  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Formed  as  an  ex- 
periment in  a  regional  approach  to  inter- 
national intercourse — from  the  Chicago  area 
to  Latin  America — through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  clearing  house.  As  far  as  has 
been  possible,  local  activities  have  been  co- 
ordinated with  national  activity  in  the  field. 
Robert  C.  Jones,  Research  Director. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  is  an  interna- 
tional organization.  Operating  through  both 
youth  and  adult  departments  by  educative 
means,  its  purpose  is  to  break  the  language 
barriers  and  bridge  the  psychological  and 
racial  differences  in  the  western  hemisphere 
in  the  interest  of  an  All-American  culture  and 
unity. 

The  Pan  American  League  is  a  non-profit,  non- 
partizan  organization,  supported  by  private 
contributions  and  nominal  membership  dues. 

for  information  write  The  Pan  American 
League,  International  Headquarters,  Miami, 
Florida. 


PAN  AMERICANA,  723  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  An  organization  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Latin  American  culture,  languages, 
geography  and  history.  It  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  furtherance  of  good  relations  be- 
tween the  Americas.  It  has  approximately 
150  members.  Norman  Kaufmann,  Director. 


SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OF  MEXICO — 122  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The  purpose 
of  the  Society  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
international  friendship ;  to  acquire  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  people  of 
Mexico,  their  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  to 
establish  an  enduring  foundation  for  re* 
ciprocal  good-will  and  solidarity  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 


UNION  DE  MUJERES  AMERICANAS,  INC.  (United 
Women  of  the  Americas)  founded  in  1934 
to  work  for  inter-American  peace,  friend- 
ship, understanding  and  the  interchange  of 
culture  between  the  Americas.  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  New  York  City  and 
chapters  in  several  Latin-American  Repub- 
lics. Its  activities  include  lectures,  re- 
ceptions, radio  programs,  Spanish  classes, 
etc.  Offices — Hotel  Wellington,  New  York 
City.  President — Mrs.  Evangelina  A.  de 
Vaughan.  Secretary — Miss  Josephine  Vit- 
tiglio. 


necessarily  advocating  such  a  program,  but  merely  offering  it 
for  discussion. 

The  most  startling,  and  the  most  chastening,  element  in 
this  entire  situation  is  the  degree  to  which  our  own  country, 
the  United  States,  has  fallen  heir  to  the  various  European  in- 
fluences that  have  been  so  long  at  work.  When  an  Italian 
military  mission  leaves  Ecuador,  it  is  replaced  soon  thereafter 
by  a  United  States  mission;  when  Scadta  pilots  are  forced  out 
of  Colombia,  Pan  American  Airways  helps  to  put  the  pieces 
together.  The  combination  of  these  and  similar  trends  places 
a  tremendous  responsibility  on  our  shoulders.  Only  with  tact 
and  restraint,  keeping  Latin  American  interests  and  the 
Latin  American  point  of  view  constantly  in  mind,  will  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  keep  our  relationship  on  a  sound  cooperative 
basis.  That  will  be  something  new  in  history — and  it  is  some- 
thing to  strive  for. 


THE  COMMON  DEFENSE 

(Continued  from  page  123) 


lenge  to  our  warring  earth.  Neighbors  can  live  in  peace  be- 
side each  other.  But  just  absence  of  batteries  and  gunboats 
does  not  do  the  trick.  Grievances  come  up  and  this  Joint 
Commission  has  not  only  been  a  safety  valve;  it  is  a  construc- 
tive force.  It  has  settled  by  unanimous  vote  Canadian-Ameri- 
can issues  that  would  have  set  Europe  at  war;  combed  out  the 
competing  rights  in  common  rivers  that  respected  no  man- 
made  boundaries;  carried  forward  a  sanitary  survey  of  the 
Great  Lakes  that  has  no  counterpart.  The  commission  is  per- 
sonified by  Charles  McGrath  of  Victoria,  B.C. — white-haired, 
erect,  a  Scotch-Canadhn  version  of  the  Tennesscan  Cordell 
Hull — who,  now  retired,  for  three  decades  was  the  Canadian 
chairman. 

Next  Door  South 

LET  us  GO  SOUTH  TO  OUR  MEXICAN  BORDER  WHERE  LOCAL  FRIC- 
tion  has  reigned  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  I  know  that 
firsthand,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  happened  to  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  keeping  order  along  500  miles 


of  the  Rio  Grande — in  the  face  of  Mexican  bandits  and  law- 
less border  conditions.  The  Rio  Grande  is  a  rebel  stream  that 
has  the  habit  of  changing  its  course  and  upsetting  notions  of 
where  sovereignty  abides.  I  once  arrested  an  entire  Mexican 
village  and  kept  them  in  my  camp  to  save  their  lives.  Today 
things  are  much  changed.  For  years  an  international  boun- 
dary commission  has  kept  the  peace  by  settling  local  disputes 
due  to  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  river.  But  on  our  side,  five 
federal  departments  have  agents  on  that  border.  Four  com- 
monwealths have  state  and  county  officials  there.  There  still 
are  constant  border  and  racial  conflicts.  We  still  have  to  cor- 
relate the  competing  jurisdictions,  still  to  center  supervisory 
responsibility. 

But  one  country  cannot  solve  such  problems  alone.  Both 
opportunities  and  troubles  crop  up  on  either  side,  and  there 
should  be  concert  of  action  in  meeting  them.  With  common 
interest  and  help,  for  example,  the  new  Pan  American  high- 
way will  link  us  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  in  a  very  few  years. 
That  outcome  is  of  prime  importance  to  normal  relations  and 
common  defense.  Similarly,  under  the  pressure  of  the  emer- 
gency, we  could  find  more  swiftly  the  answers  to  the  diplo- 
matic questions  to  be  settled  preliminary  to  the  building  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal. 

In  any  broad  consideration  of  defense,  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  be  the  front  line  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
prevention  of  war.  In  preparing  for  war,  it  should  put  us  in 
the  most  favorable  position  for  waging  war.  It  has  always 
lacked  sufficient  appropriation  and  personnel.  Under  the  spur 
of  the  crisis,  President  and  Congress  should  see  that  its  per- 
sonnel is  not  worked  to  death  and  that  it  installs  a  permanent 
planning  section,  divorced  from  the  daily  dozen,  and  compe- 
tent to  correlate  our  contributions  to  hemisphere  defense. 

And  in  that  way  help,  too,  in  keeping  Pan  America  united 
and  alive  not  only  to  the  great  dangers,  but  to  the  great  oppor- 
tunities before  the  New  World  today.  North  and  south  of  the 
equator,  Americans  have  one  great  principle  in  common,  and 
that  is  that  we  are  determined  to  preserve  our  national — and 
hence  our  international — independence.  The  recent  Pan  Amer- 
ican agreements,  brought  about  swiftly  under  the  spur  of 
acting  for  the  common  defense,  point  the  way  to  continued 
collaboration  in  the  future.  Here  at  last  has  come  the  chance, 
(Continued  on  page  210) 
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SPEAK  SPANISH 

Quickly,   Easily,   Correctly 

By  LINCUAPHONE 

New  careers,  new  opportunities,  new  positions  are 
being  created  by  the  closer  cultural  and  commercial 
relations  with  Latin  America.  The  men  and  women 
who  speak  and  read  Spanish  are  the  first  preferred. 

The  world-famous  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method  enables  you  to  master  Spanish  —  or  any  of 
27  languages  —  in  an  incredibly  short  time  and  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  enjoyment.  In  the  privacy  of 
your  room  —  you  simply  LISTEN  to  the  cultured 
voices  of  native  teachers  speaking  to  YOU.  You 
follow  the  text  with  your  eyes  and  before  you  are 
actually  aware  you  are  REPEATING  the  words, 
sentences,  questions  and  answers,  easily,  smoothly 
and  correctly. 

The  Linguaphone  Method  is  not  just  another  short- 
cut to  a  smattering.  It  is  a  thorough  and  sound 
course  written  and  spoken  by  some  of  the  foremost 
language  teachers  of  famous  national  universities. 

A  Linguaphone  Course  gives  you  a  vocabulary  of 
3000  words,  more  than  enough  to  carry  on  an  intel- 
ligent conversation,  understand  clearly  what  is 
spoken,  because  your  ear  has  been  trained,  and  to 
read  with  ease  anything  in  print. 

LINCUAPHONE  HOME  STUDY  COURSES 


SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

SWEDISH 

LATIN 

CHINESE 

POLISH 

BENGALI 

HINDUSTANI 

NORWEGIAN 


PORTUGUESE 


FRENCH 


GERMAN 

IRISH 

GREEK 

JAPANESE 

ESPERANTO 

FINNISH 

EFFIK 

ARABIC 


''(American  and  British 


RUSSIAN 
DUTCH 
ENGLISH* 
PERSIAN 
CZECH 
HEBREW 
AFRIKAANS 
MALAY 
pronunciation) 


Without  obligation  get  complete  information  about 
rhis   ideal   method  of   mastering  another  language. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

LINCUAPHONE    INSTITUTE 

50  R.C.A.  Building  New  York  City 

LINCUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

50  R.  C.  A.  Building,  New  York  City 

Without   cost   or   obligation,   please   send    me   the    Linguaphone 
Book. 


Name 


Address      

City     

Language    Interested 


.State 


not  only  to  unite  for  emergent  protection,  but  for  the  ultimate 
good  will  and  prosperity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
have  relegated  war  between  us;  let  us  together  implement  our 
common  defense  and  together  help  shape  the  coming  peace. 


LABOR— LEAVEN  OF  DEMOCRACY 

(Continued  from  page  171) 
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the  general  pattern  of  capital  investment  in  Latin  America — 
highly  developed  only  at  shipping  points  of  raw  materials  for 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  Coastwise  shipping  has  been  of 
minor  concern,  and  steamers  of  the  Mississippi  steamboat 
class,  hazardous  to  their  passengers,  cargoes,  and  crews,  ply 
many  Latin  American  rivers.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  the  sudden  shifting  of  seaborne  traffic  from  one  port 
to  another  would  spell  the  disorganization  of  the  maritime 
unions.  But  a  program  of  credits  and  investment,  calculated 
to  meet  national  needs,  might  result  in  auxiliaries  for  the  pa- 
trol of  Latin  America's  most  vulnerable  coasts.  The  creation 
of  an  independent  and  properly  equipped  fishing  industry  off 
the  coasts  of  northwestern  Mexico,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  northern 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate  is  a  case  at 
point. 

The  cooperation  of  labor  through  its  own  agencies,  freely 
chosen  and  directed,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  democratic 
defense,  whether  it  is  social  defense  in  peacetime  or  military 
defense  in  wartime.  It  might  also  become  a  characteristic  ot 
democratic  cooperation  among  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  with  rapid 
expansion  of  the  machinery  of  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  consultation,  labor  has  been  given  very  little  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  its  technical  experience,  its  knowledge  of 
production,  its  faith  in  democratic  institutions  to  bear  on  the 
decisions  of  American  international  councils.  This  is  all  the 
more  significant  because  of  the  general  lack  of  systematic  data 
on  economic,  labor,  and  social  problems  upon  which  sound 
and  progressive  policies  that  will  outlast  the  present  emer- 
gency must  be  based.  As  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  the 
American  governments  and  labor  organizations  ought  to  have 
at  their  disposal  an  American  institute  of  social  and  labor  re- 
search staffed  and  equipped  to  provide  such  data  on  cost 
of  living,  wages  and  hours,  immigration,  protection  of  women 
and  children,  social  legislation,  industrial  safety,  housing,  vo- 
cational training,  cooperatives,  unemployment,  and  welfare 
agencies.  In  spite  of  great  differences  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  institutions,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  common 
ground  on  which  labor  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica can  meet,  given  effective  channels  for  gathering  and  shar- 
ing information. 

Underlying  questions  of  production,  of  rational  use  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources,  of  employment,  relief,  protection 
and  welfare,  are  certain  issues  basic  to  the  future  of  Latin 
American  labor.  Will  the  present  war  bring  forth  a  new 
and  strengthened  form  of  United  States  imperialism?  Let 
it  be  said  at  once  that  many  in  the  ranks  of  labor  fear  this 
possibility.  And  the  only  way  to  overcome  this  fear,  which 
is  neither  dogmatic  nor  inevitable,  is  to  carry  out  the  process 
of  military  defense  in  emergency  and  of  social  defense  in 
peacetime  in  such  a  manner  that  democracy  at  each  step  pro- 
duces specifically  democratic  results.  For  imperialism  was 
built  into  the  great  barrier  of  mistrust  in  the  Americas  by 
the  cumulative  effect  of  countless  specific  instances  of  misap- 
propriation of  natural  resources,  neglect  of  the  needs  of  the 
local  population,  and  denial  of  civil  liberties. 

Militant  democracy  is  the  only  force  that  can  remove  this 
barrier.  For  labor  in  the  Americas,  it  is  the  only  incentive  to 
wholehearted  participation  in  defense,  the  only  assurance  of 
cooperation  in  production,  the  only  guarantee  of  mutual  re- 
spect for  cultural  differences  as  against  racial  persecution. 
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DIRECTORY   OF   NATIONAL   ORGANIZATIONS 

Art,  Civics,  Education,  Research  and  the  Public  Welfare 


THE     AMERICAN     NATIONAL     RED     CROSS     — 

Administered  through  National  Headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  three  Branch 
Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  are  3721  local 
chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis. 
Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster  Re- 
lief, Civilian  Relief,  First  Aid  and  Life 
Saving,  Home  and  Farm  Accident  Prevention 
Service  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Nursing  Service, 
Nutrition  Service,  Public  Health  Nursing, 
Volunteer  Service  and  Military  and  Naval 
Welfare  Services.  The  Red  Cross  now  has 
extensive  Foreign  Relief  Operations  and 
greatly  increased  Domestic  Activities  due 
to  the  Federal  Defense  Program. 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    FOR    ADULT    EDUC- 

CATION.  Aids  to  discussion  groups!  Hous- 
ing, freedom  of  assembly,  our  foreign  policy, 
training  workers,  armament  program  among 
subjects  in  readable  Defense  Papers  and  De- 
fense Digests.  Defense  Papers:  28  pages  per 
issue,  6  to  8  factual  articles  present  all  sides 
of  subjects  and  include  questions  for  dis- 
cussion, reading  lists,  motion  pictures,  radio 
programs.  Nos.  1-8,  $1;  lots  of  25,  $.10  each. 
Defense  Digest:  16  pages  each,  devoted  to 
one  subject  with  aids  to  discussion  following. 
Nos.  1-12,  $1;  lots  of  25,  $.07  each.  Circular 
on  request.  Sixty  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 


B'NAI  B'RITH. — Oldest  and  largest  national  Jew- 
ish service  and  fraternal  organization  dedi- 
cated to  furtherance  of  Americanism  through 
promotion  of  youth  welfare,  civic  betterment, 
patriotism,  philanthropy,  adult  education  and 
education  for  democracy.  Membership  140,- 
000,  including  junior  and  women's  auxiliaries. 
1003  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOYS'  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  N.Y.C.  A  federation  of  Boys' 
Clubs  which  provides  a  constructive  leisure 
time  program,  personal  and  individualized 
service  and  guidance  to  boys  from  low  in- 
come homes.  Activities  include  physical, 
vocational  and  educational  training,  recrea- 
tional, social  and  cultural  interests,  individual 
attention  in  physical  problems,  vocational 
and  behavior  guidance.  The  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  will  observe  its  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary in  May.  William  Edwin  Hall, 
President ;  David  W.  Armstrong,  Acting  Ex- 
ecutive Director;  J.  Brackin  Kirkland,  As- 
sociate Director. 


COOPERATIVE  RECREATION  SERVICE  —  Re- 
search and  publishing  of  folk  recreation  for 
social  groups.  Authentic  folk  games,  songs, 
plays  and  fiances  from  native  and  foreign 
sources.  Play-party  games,  square  dances, 
crafts^  and  music.  Illustrated  32  page  book- 
let "Tools  for  Good  Times"  on  request. 
Lynn  Rohvbough,  Director,  Box  333,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


COORDINATING  COUNCILS,  INC.  A  research  and 
Mivice  organization  for  the  advancement  of 
community  coordination.  Publication:  "Com- 
munity Coordination,"  bi-monthly,  16  pages, 
illustrated,  describing  the  work  of  coordinat- 
ing, community,  and  neighborhood  councils. 
Subscription:  50c  per  year.  145  West  12th 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FOLK  ARTS  CENTER,  670  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  A  national  and  international  service 
for  Folk  Arts.  Headquarters,  National 
Committee  on  Folk  Arts  and  American  Folk 
Dance  Society,  Director,  Elizabeth  Burch- 
enal. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION — A  nation- 
wide organization,  founded  twenty-three 
years  ago,  to  provide  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  impartial  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  American  foreign  policy. 

'Publications:  Foreign  Policy  Reports  (semi- 
monthly); Foreign  Policy  Bulletin  (weekly); 
Headline  Books  and  Study  Packets  (six  a 
year);  Pan  American  News  (bi-weekly). 
Luncheon  Meetings. 

For  information  concerning  publications  and 
privileges  of  membership,  write  to:  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Midston  House,  22  East 
3Sth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  SCOUTS,  INC.,  14  West  49th  Street,  New 
York  City,  provides  practical  experience  in 
democratic  citizenship  based  on  a  program 
with  a  wide  range  of  activities  planned  for 
girls  of  three  age  groups:  Brownies,  7-10; 
Girl  Scouts,  10-15  or  in  Senior  High  School; 
Senior  Girl  Scouts,  15  or  in  Senior  High 
School — 18.  Opportunities  for  useful  service 
to  community  and  country  open  to  girls  of 
all  races  and  creeds  under  volunteer  adult 
leadership.  Supervised  and  promoted  locally 
by  committees  of  men  and  women  repre- 
sentative of  many  phases  of  community  life. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION, 1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago.  To 
aid  in  improving  municipal  administration 
(1)  annually  issues  The  Municipal  Year 
Book — an  encyclopedia  of  information  about 
municipal  activities  in  the  2,042  United 
States  cities  over  5,000;  (2)  publishes  Pub- 
lic Management,  a  monthly  journal  devoted 
to  local  government;  (3)  issues  special  re- 
search reports  such  as  Measuring  Municipal 
Activities,  Municipal  Public  Relations,  etc.; 
(4)  provides  a  series  of  ten  practical  in- 
service  training  courses  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration. Write  for  a  complete  list  of 
publications  and  a  catalog  on  training  courses. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG 
MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  —  3  4  7 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Represents 
North  American  Associations  at  work  for 
improved  international  understanding  and  ex- 
tension of  indigenous  Christian  character 
building  programs  among  youth  around  the 
world. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS:  an  international 
Christian  woman  movement  working  in 
Latin  American  countries.  Address :  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham. 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCE     OF     CHRISTIANS     & 

JEW* — For  justice,  amity,  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Jews.  For  publications,  discussion  outlines, 
membership  blanks,  address  300  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 


NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   PARENT  EDUCATION, 

An  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Family 
Life,  publishes  Bulletin  of  Family  Research  and 
Education  (six  times  a  year).  Serves  as  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  and  promotes  con- 
ferences on  family  life  education  and  family 
counseling.  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION,  1721  Eye  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  conducts  studies  on 
economic  mobilization  for  defense  and  post- 
war reconstruction,  with  reports  and  mem- 
oranda issued  monthly;  publishes  monthly 
THE  NESPA  GUIDE,  a  selective  guide  to 
significant  reports  and  activities  in  the  field 
of  national  governmental  policy. 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    FOR    EDUCATION    IN 
AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP,     Jordan    Hall,    46th 
St.    and     Sunset    Ave.,     Indianapolis.       En- 
courages   and    promotes    effective    education 
in   citizenship  and  in  administration   of  gov- 
ernment   by    colleges,    secondary    and     ele- 
mentary   schools,   and   citizen   organizations ; 
finances   collaboration   of   educators   and   citi- 
zens    in     developing     basic     instruction     in 
.  American   principles. 


NATIONAL        ORGANIZATION        FOR        PUBLIC 

HEALTH  NURSING — 1790    Broadway,    at    58th 

St.,     New     York.     Dorothy     Deming,     R.N., 

Gen.      Dir.      Advisory      Service,      statistics, 

monthly  magazine.   rUBLic  HEALTH   NUISINO. 
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NATIONAL  PARKS  ASSOCIATION.  A  private 
membership  organization,  nation-wide  and 
non-political,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  main- 
taining the  standards  of  America's  National 
Primeval  Parks,  protecting  those  Parks 
against  harmful  interference,  and  supporting 
the  preservation  and  appropriate  use  of  all 
Federal  reservations  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  for  the  continuing  re- 
freshment, education  and  inspiration  of  the 
American  people.  Occasional  releases  of  Na- 
tional Parks  News  Service,  and  periodical 
NATIONAL  PARKS  BULLETIN  (sub- 
scription  price  included  in  all  classes  of  mem- 
bership)— January  1941  number  features  "Pan 
American  Policy  for  Nature  Protection."  Ad- 
dress all  inquiries  to  the  Executive  Secretary, 
1624  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION.  The  leading  na- 
tional professional  organization  devoted  to 
promoting  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance, the  membership  including  counselors, 
teachers,  school  administrators,  social  work- 
ers, employment  and  personel  officers  in  vari- 
ous agencies.  OCCUPATIONS,  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  NVGA,  features  articles  by 
leading  authorities  on  counseling  techniques, 
occupational  information,  latest  developments 
in  the  field,  reports  of  conventions,  and  re- 
views of  current  literature.  Yearly  sub- 
scription. $3.50.  Published  monthly,  Oc- 
tober through  Mav.  Address — 425  West 
12.1rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE   FEDERATION.    A    n  o  n  - 

profit,  non-partisan  affiliation  of  state  groups 
designed  to  promote  conservation  education. 
Sponsors  of  National  Wildlife  Restoration 
Week  and  Wildlife  Poster  Stamps,  the  Fed- 
eration is  now  engaged  in  an  extensive  pro- 
gram to  put  carefully  prepared  conservation 
units  in  every  U.  S.  school.  For  informa- 
tion, booklets,  Wildlife  Stamps  and  Albums, 
write  to  national  headquarters,  1212  16th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION,  Evanston,  Illinois  (affiliated 
with  World's  W.C.T.U.)  specializes  in  social 
welfare  as  affected  by  alcohol  and  other  nar- 
cotics. Total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  required  of  all  members. 


PEOPLE'S  LOBBY,  INC.  works  in  the  National 
Capital  for  defense  without  war  profits,  pay- 
ing as-you-go,  fair  taxation,  and  public 
ownership  of  natural  resources,  natural  mon- 
opolies and  basic  industries.  Bishop  Francis 
1.  McConnell,  President — Benjamin  C. 
Marsh,  Secretary.  Material  sent  on  request 
—1410  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MAN- 
AGEMENT,  THE.  Promotes  study  and  appli- 
cation of  the  science  of  management  through 
publications,  meetings  and  special  com- 
mittees ;  endeavors  to  promote  managerial 
and  administrative  methods  and  policy  to 
eliminate  waste  of  human  and  material  en- 
ergy employed ;  provides  an  open  forum  for 
the  analysis  and  appraisal  of  results  of  sig- 
nificant managerial  research,  experiment,  and 
experience ;  promotes  special  investigations 
(but  does  not  maintain  a  research  organiza- 
tion) ;  publishes  ADVANCED  MANAGE- 
MENT. For  full  information  about  activ- 
ities and  membership  fees,  address  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Miss  Evelyn  Buckley,  29 
West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — 112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  City.  A  cooperative  educa- 
tional society  built  around  a  periodical  rather 
than  a  campus,  and  carrying  forward  swift 
research  and  interpretation  in  the  fields  of 
family  and  child  welfare,  health,  education, 
civics,  industrial  and  race  relations,  and  the 
general  welfare.  Publishes  monthly  Survey 
Graphic,  Magazine  of  Social  Interpretation, 
and  Svrvey  Midmonthly,  Journal  of  Social 
Work.  Membership,  $10.  and  upwards. 


"HERE'S  A  BUDGET  PLAN 
THAT  REALLY  WORKS" 


. . .  say  delighted  users 
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.M^MJEMENT 


Young  homemakers 
find  inspiration  and 
practical  help  in 
this  radically  new 
budget  calendar 


WHAT  an  opportunity  you 
have— in  your  work  with 
young  people— to  help  the  young 
homemakers  of  tomorrow!  Far 
more  than  you  realize  in  your 
hands  lies  their  future.  We've 
been  trying  for  ten  years  to  help 
people  involved  in  serious  money 
problems.  Out  of  this  experience 
with  thousands  of  families  comes 
this  conviction:  to  establish 
habits  of  sound  handling  of 
family  funds  we  must  start  with 
the  young  married  couples.  We 
hope  the  social  workers  and 
teachers  of  America  will  use  to 
the  fullest  their  opportunity  to 
make  the  younger  generation 
realize  that  budgeting  is  the  most 
important  part  of  any  family's 
financial  life. 

The  secret  of  successful 
budgeting 

To  help  you  in  this  effort  we  have 
prepared  this  radically  new 
Budget  Calendar.  It's  a  discov- 
ery so  simple  that  we  wonder 
why  we  didn't  think  of  it  years 
ago.  We  noticed  that  successful 
families,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  claimed  they  didn't  budg- 
et. So  we  decided  to  find  out 
what  they  did  do.  We  discovered 
their  secret.  That  secret  is  con- 
tained in  this  new  Budget  Cal- 
endar. This  new  plan  makes 
budgeting  easy  and  simple. 


Couples  who  have  already 
used  the  Budget  Calendar  are 
enthusiastic  about  it.  "The  first 
budget  plan  I've  found  that 
really  works."  "Almost  too  good 
to  be  true,"  are  typical  com- 
ments. 

Simple  to  use 

The  Budget  Calendar  gives  a 
natural  way  to  go  about  budget- 
ing. It  is  elastic  yet  gives  com- 
plete control  of  funds.  It  requires 
no  elaborate  account  keeping  yet 
provides  a  permanent  record  of 
expenses.  Best  of  all  it  helps  the 
young  married  couple  adjust  their 
expenditures  to  buy  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  That  should  be  the 
real  purpose  of  any  budget. 

Copy  sent  free 

We  are  making  a  special  effort  to 
put  the  Budget  Calendar  in  the 
hands  of  young  married  couples. 
We  would  like  to  send  you  a 
copy  for  your  examination.  We 
are  sure  that  you  will  want  to 
introduce  it  to  young  people 
about  to  get  married,  and  to 
recommend  it  to  families  who 
have  trouble  keeping  their  ex- 
penses within  their  income.  Won 't 
you  please  use  the  convenient 
coupon  today? 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED  I 


Headquarters:  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

One  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  288  branches  in  190  cities 


LATIN  AMERICA  TRUSTS  US  NOW 

(Continued  from  page  144) 


Research  Dept.,  SG-3 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
919  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new  Budget  Calendar. 


Name 


Address 
City.  .'. 


. State  . 


believe  in  the  Nazi  threat,  Argentina  is  now  compelled  to 
face  problems  which  in  the  past  she  has  vainly  imagined  be- 
longed only  to  other  less  fortunate  lands. 

Uruguay  Demonstrates  Against  Nazis 

ON    THE    SAME    DAY    THAT    LABOR    RALLIED    IN    THE    ARGENTINE 

capital,  an  immense  demonstration  on  the  streets  of  Monte- 
video, across  the  Rio  de  La  Plata  from  Buenos  Aires,  took 
place  against  Nazism.  Not  only  labor,  but  university  stu- 
dents, intellectuals,  and  business  men  participated.  The 
awakening  of  Uruguay  to  the  Nazi  threat  is  a  thrilling  story. 
It  indicates  the  power  of  a  young  university  professor  who 
became  consumed  with  an  idea.  Nearly  two  years  ago  a 
youthful  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Monte- 
video, Fernandez  Artucio,  called  on  me  in  New  York  to 
secure  aid  for  the  organization  of  a  Conference  for  the  De- 
fense of  Democracy.  The  Conference  was  held  in  Monte- 
video in  1939,  under  many  difficulties.  Nazi  activities  grew 
worse  in  Uruguay,  but  the  authorities  would  not  take  neces- 
sary measures  to  control  them.  Fernandez  Artucio,  with  a 
few  brave  souls  as  his  backers,  let  loose  a  barrage  of  criticism 
in  the  newspapers  and  every  night  over  the  radio.  Finally 
Congress  was  stirred  to  appoint  a  committee  of  investigation. 
The  findings  of  this  committee  revealed  a  plot  backed  by 
Berlin,  to  dominate  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  Later  the 
plotters  were  arrested  and  held  for  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  nation. 

Uruguay  is  democratic.  In  common  with  other  southern 
countries,  the  depression  of  the  early  1930's  brought  an  upset 
in  government.  But  the  democratic  processes  are  now  re- 
stored. The  state  owns  and  operates  a  large  number  of  in- 
dustrial corporations,  including  railroads,  telephones,  pack- 
ing plants,  cement  works,  hotels,  and  theaters.  There  are 
no  dominating  rich  families,  and  class  divisions  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  The  state  provides  for  the  child's  care,  be- 
ginning with  prenatal  clinics  on  through  to  maturity.  Educa- 
tion is  free,  from  nursery  school  through  the  university. 
When  graduated,  the  student  with  a  good  record  may  bor- 
row funds  with  which  to  set  up  his  office  as  a  professional. 

Uruguay  is  so  sure  of  herself  as  a  democracy  that  she 
grants  liberty  to  everyone  alike,  convinced  that  no  one  can 
harm  her.  Fifth  Column  activities  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  enormously  until  the  country  was  awakened  by  the 
movement  which  Artucio  initiated.  In  his  recent  book,  "Nazis 
and  Uruguay,"  young  Artucio  closes  the  foreword  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Giving  to  our  national  drama  its  universal 
transcendence,  which  identifies  it  with  the  trials  and  suffering 
of  all  humanity,  we  face  the  enemy's  challenge  with  eager 
readiness.  We  say  to  the  agents  of  Hitler:  Ours  also  today 
are  the  noble  words  of  the  great  founder  of  our  nation, 
Artigas:  'With  liberty,  we  neither  offend  nor  do  we  fear'." 
In  the  long  struggle  ahead  between  democracy  and  fascism, 
the  final  results  will  depend  on  how  far  the  people  them- 
selves are  committed  to  liberty  and  social  justice  and  how 
far  they  have  the  initiative  and  the  vitality  to  make  their 
will  prevail. 

So  one  asks  himself,  as  he  visits  these  lands,  what  are  the 
indications  concerning  a  social  awakening? 


Social  Awakening  in  Brazil 

IN  Rio  DE  JANEIRO  I  COLLECTED  A  LIST  OF  234  PRIVATE  ORGANI- 
zations  doing  social  work.  They  range  in  size  from  a  small 
baby  clinic  conducted  by  a  few  earnest  women  to  the  great 
Gaffree  Guinle  Foundation  which  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
institutions  in  the  world  for  the  study  of  venereal  diseases. 
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The  great  fund  which  backs  this  famous  scientific  institute 
was  given  by  a  leading  Brazilian  family  whose  name  it 
bears.  This  is  especially  significant  because  it  indicates  that 
rich  South  Americans,  who  have  seldom  given  large  sums 
to  social  and  educational  work,  are  now  beginning  to  do  so. 

The  problem  of  leprosy  has  long  been  a  difficult  one  in 
Brazil.  Recently  the  federal  government  has  awakened  to 
the  problem  and  is  providing  homes  and  treatment  for  a 
large  number  of  the  50,000  lepers  in  the  country.  A  young 
woman,  Dona  Eunice  Weaver,  started  the  Federation  for 
the  Defense  Against  Leprosy  mainly  to  build  homes  for  the 
children  of  lepers. 

Brazil  has  had  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  illiteracy 
in  South  America.  Dissatisfaction  with  this  situation  recently 
has  become  so  vocal  that  a  popular  movement  started  by  a 
civil  engineer  is  now  taking  on  large  proportions.  This  "Cru- 
sade Against  Illiteracy"  asks  all  who  can  read  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  another.  On  a  visit  to  the  office  in 
Rio  where  volunteers  are  giving  time  to  this  work,  one  sees 
contributions  coming  from  everywhere.  One  note  came  from 
an  army  lieutenant,  who  sent  enough  to  pay  for  teaching 
four  people  to  read.  This  is  the  way  democracy  can  often 
begin  to  function  in  countries  where  budgets  are  small  and 
governments  are  behind  in  meeting  social  problems. 

One  of  the  most  influential  contributors  to  Brazil's  awaken- 
ing in  social  matters  has  been  a  Tennessee  mountain  boy 
who  has  just  rounded  out  fifty  years  residence  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  H.  C.  Tucker  is  by  far  the  most  beloved  foreigner 
in  Brazil.  Arriving  as  a  missionary  in  the  days  of  the  Em- 
peror Don  Pedro  II,  he  has,  among  other  services,  initiated 
movements  for  playgrounds,  dental  clinics,  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  mother  and  baby  clinics,  study  of  sexual 
problems,  and  homes  for  the  blind.  Now  over  eighty  years 
old,  Tucker  is  still  going  strong.  Modestly  this  bald-headed 
dynamo  of  first  aid  to  the  needy  will  tell  you  that  much  of 
his  results  have  been  due  to  two  close  friends  who  were  in 
important  positions — Dr.  Jose  Carlos  Rodrigues,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  O  Journal  do  Comerdo;  and  an  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Edwin  Morgan. 

In  1930  the  Brazilian  government  itself  began  to  show  an 
interest  in  social  movements.  A  group  of  young  gaucho  poli- 
ticians of  the  progressive  southern  state  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  nominated  and  had  elected  to  the  presidency  their  for- 
mer governor,  Getulio  Vargas.  Vargas  and  his  cowboys 
didn't  stop  till  they  had  hitched  their  horses  in  front  of  the 
presidential  palace  in  Rio.  Whatever  faults  may  be  charged 
against  Vargas  as  a  dictator  in  these  latter  days,  he  initiated 
his  regime  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  social  injustice. 

Between  March  1931  and  the  same  month  of  1940,  more 
than  150  laws  have  been  decreed  for  social  protection  in  all 
its  phases — though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  all 
enforced.  Brazil  has  a  long,  long  way  to  go  in  solving  her 
social  and  educational  problems.  But  she  is  definitely  on  the 
way.  Most  of  her  leaders  in  these  matters  have  been  trained 
in  the  United  States. 

On  the  Andes  Shelf 

ON  ARRIVAL  IN  CHILE — AFTER  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  AIR 
trip  in  the  world,  from  Buenos  Aires  over  the  Andes — 
one  realizes  one  is  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  social  battle. 
Involving  questions  similar  to  those  raised  by  the  New  Deal 
in  the  United  States  and  the  "Revolution"  in  Mexico,  Chile  is 
filled  with  hot  debates  on  economic  problems.  The  Popular 
Front,  rallying  small  reform  groups  in  1938,  elected  a  pro- 
gressive president,  Don  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda.  The  Senate  is 
strongly  conservative. 

The  second  day  after  my  arrival  at  Santiago  last  Septem- 
ber, I  lunched  with  our  Ambassador,  Claude  Bowers,  and  had 
a  family  tea  and  an  hour's  talk  with  President  Aguirre. 

In  the  Moneda,  Chile's  White  House,  one  finds  Don 
Pedro  and  Dona  Juana  the  same  simple  people  they  were 
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when  one  knew  them  as  school  teachers  years  ago.  Dona 
Juana  is  beloved  especially  because  of  her  welfare  work  for 
the  poor.  The  President  talks  confidently  about  the  basic 
reforms  he  is  anxious  to  inaugurate.  Chile  is  a  poor  country. 
Her  lands,  her  industries,  and  her  government  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich.  The  President  himself  is  a  rich  man, 
owner  of  large  vineyards.  But  his  program  calls  for  many 
reforms  in  distribution  of  land  to  the  poor,  in  model  housing, 
in  improved  health  conditions,  in  education  for  the  masses, 
where  today  nearly  a  third  of  the  people  are  illiterate. 

But  even  now  Santiago  is  unique  in  having  its  own  muni- 
cipal pastuerizing  plant,  selling  milk  to  the  poor  for  less 
than  3  cents  a  quart.  Two  schools  for  training  social  workers 
in  modern  methods  are  now  functioning — among  the  very 
few  in  Latin  America.  Last  year  the  government  sent  six 
students  to  the  United  States  for  training  in  modern  social 
methods — only  an  illustration  of  how  our  two  countries  have 
been  growing  together  by  an  exchange  in  social  training. 

After  several  discussions  with  Claude  Bowers,  I  set  him 
down  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  South  America  is  beginning 
to  believe  more  in  our  own  devotion  to  social  progress.  If 
only  we  had,  in  these  days  of  stress,  more  representatives 
like  Ambassador  Bowers,  who  would  display  a  real  de- 
votion to  social  democracy,  our  popularity  among  the  Latin 
Americans  would  be  still  more  marked. 

As  to  this  whole  question  of  whether  social  justice  and 
democracy  are  strong  enough  to  defeat  Nazis  in  South  Ameri- 
ica,  I  often  go  back  to  the  morning  last  summer  when  I 
landed  in  Buenos  Aires.  Across  from  the  dock  lay  a  couple 
of  small  destroyers.  "Are  those  Argentine  or  United  States 
ships?"  I  asked  a  stevedore.  "Argentine,"  he  replied,  "but 
what  can  they  do?  All  our  navy  wouldn't  last  fifteen  minutes 
with  the  Nazi  fleet.  It's  the  Havana  Conference  and  the 
big  ships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  tickle  me."  And 
that  'from  a  longshoreman — and  from  an  Argentinean! 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


YES| 


Send  me  the  next  10  issues  of  THE  HEMISPHERE  for 

the    enclosed    One   Dollar.      You    are    to    include    a 

FREE  COPY  of  the   1941   Summary  Number  covering  all   the   20 
American  Republics  and  Canada. 


Name 


Address 

D  Check  here  for  full  year   (52  issues)   $5.   (Free  summary  num- 
ber included  of  course).  D  Outside  U.S.A.  $7  a  year. 


10  ISSUES  OF  THE  HEMISPHERE  FOR  $1. 

FREE 


1941  SUMMARY  NUMBER  COVERING  ALL  THE 
20  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  and  CANADA  with 
ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  HEMISPHERE. 


The  University  of  Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Division  of  Social  Administration 


Professional  education  on  a  graduate  level, 
for  the  social  services,  public  and  private. 


GENERIC   PREPARATION   AND 
SPECIALIZATIONS   IN: 

CASE  WORK 
GROUP  WORK 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  WORK 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

A  limited  number  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
are  available,  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
qualification  and  need. 

For  further  information  apply: 
W.  I.  NEWSTETTER,  Dean 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses   Leading  to   the   Degree   of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1941 


Plun 


Courses  of  Instruction 

A  The  couri*  landing  to  lha  Master's  degree  conaUu 
uf  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  iff 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  pre- 
I  e  ten  e  in  social  work 

Plun  It  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agencv,  or  the  equivalent, 
ma)  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master** 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  ease  work. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  Is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  ease  work- 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdvk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey. 

For  further   information  write   to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

Seminars  1941 

Application  of  Psychoanalytic  Concepts  to  Social 
Case  Work.  Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder  and  Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  21  to  August  2. 

Psychiatry  as  Applied  to  Problems  of  Super- 
vision. Dr.  LeRoy  M.  A.  Maeder.  Case  material 
related  to  supervision  will  be  presented  by  Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk.  July  21  to  August  2. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  March,  1941 

Neurotic   Personalities  and   Education 

H.  E.  Chamberlain,  M.  D. 

Factors   Influencing   Changes   in    School   Adjustment   be- 
tween Kindergarten  and  the  Second  Grade 
Betty  Griffiths,  Margaret  Stimson.  and  Helen  Witmer 

Published  Quarterly,  #2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Vols.  I  to  IX,  #1  each; 

others,  $.75  each 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional    Education    in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social   Research 

leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetti 


BOSTON   UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate       professional       training       for 
men     and     women     in     preparation     for 

The  Public  Welfare  Services 
The  Social  Security  Services 

Private  Agency  Services 
Case  work,  group  work,  community  organization 

For   information   in   regard   to   registration   for  September, 
1941,  scholarships,  and  catalogue  apply  to 

RICHARD  K.  CONANT,  Dean 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SUMMER  SEMINARS   1941 

The  following  seminars  will  be  offered  to 
experienced  social  workers  during  the 
Summer  Quarter: 

June  16-27 

SOCIAL    WELFARE    ADMINISTRATION 
Arthur  C.  Dunham 

July  21 -August  1 

PSYCHIATRY   IN  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 
Charlotte  Towle 

PUBLIC   RELATIONS,   PUBLICITY   AND 
FINANCE 

Clare  M.  Tousley 

NEW  TRENDS   IN   CHILD   PLACING 
Dorothy  Hutchinson 

FIELD    SURVEYS   IN    PUBLIC   WELFARE 
Marguerite  Galloway 

August  4-15 

SOCIAL    WORK    IN    THE    NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

Eduard  C.  Lindeman 

ADMINISTRATIVE    SUPERVISION    IN 
STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 

Charlotte  Hanson 

GROUP    WORK    SUPERVISION 
Clara  A.  Kaiser 

CASE   WORK   SUPERVISION 
Fern  Lowry 

For  full  details  write  the  Registrar. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  MUSIC 


RECORDED  MUSIC  of  LATIN-AMERICA 

Tangos,  joropos,  pasillos,  bambucos,  sam- 
bas, rumbas,  congas,  paso-dobles,  dan- 
zones  and  boleros.  Specialists  in  Latin- 
American  and  Spanish  phonograph  rec- 
ords, music,  instruments. 

Write   for   free  catalogue   SG. 

SPANISH   MUSIC   CENTER 
101    West   51    Street  New   York   City 


LETTER  SERVICES 


MULTICRAPHINC 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLINC-IN 

FOLDING 

METERING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER COMPAKT 

IMC  O  R  PORATKP 


S3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  —  BARCLAY   7-9633 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATOR — (Male) — Jewish — must  have 
executive  ability.  Able  to  administrate  300- 
bed  institution  caring  for  chronic  invalids. 
New  York.  State  age,  salary,  experience.  7725 
Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  NURSES —  (Female) — ex- 
perienced nurse  tamiliar  with  care  of  Chronic 
invalids  to  take  charge  of  250  bed  Jewish 
institution  in  the  East.  7726  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED— POSITION 

Executive  in  Group  Work  field  interested  in 
position  involving  expansion,  reorganization, 
establishing  or  directing  an  agency.  Em- 
ployed at  present.  References.  7723 
Survey. 


SOCIAL   WORKER 

Work,    Membe: 

perience    Child    Placement. 

radius  of   New   York   City. 


(woman),  Jewish,  M.A.  Social 
r    A.A.S.W.       I'A 


years    ex- 
In     or    within 
7727   Survey. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE  available. 
Has  professional  training  and  experience  in 
Medical  Social  Work  and  in  Recreational  fields. 
References.  7719  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  46  W.  48th 
ST.,  NEW  YORK.  Specializing  placement  in 
settlements,  group  work,  fund  raising  and 
secretaries  experienced  in  the  social  work  field. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED—  Meritor- 
ious works  of  public  interest  on  all  subjects. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Meador  Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LANGUAGES 
SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

hy    our    **lf-  taught    Method* 

37    Languages 

Sand    for    LJM    S 

SCHOENHOF   BOOK   CO. 


387    Washington   Streat 


. 

Boston.   Ma»». 


WEARING  APPAREL 


Shopping  is  no  problem  at  Miss  Goodman's 
where  only  clothes  that  have  "that  certain 
air"  are  sold.  Dresses,  Coats,  Hats,  mostly 
authentic  originals.  Sold  way  below  actual 
value.  474  Seventh  Avenue-  (36th  Street). 
LA  4-4013. 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  $3.50,  Grapefruits  $3.25, 
Tangerines  $3.50.  Mixed  Fruit  $3.50.  Half 
Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless  Limes  $3.50  half- 
bushel. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.   H.    Ill  HKI  I,    Sebring,   Florida 


SOCIAL   INSURANCE 

(Continued  jrom  page  174) 


In  the  development  of  social  insurance  in  Latin  America, 
where  it  has  shown  a  dynamic  character  and  great  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  each  country,  the  International  Labour 
Organization  has  made  a  useful  contribution.  The  annual 
conferences  of  the  Organization,  with  their  threefold  repre- 
sentation of  the  governments,  standing  for  the  national  in- 
terest, and  employers'  and  workers'  delegates  for  the  two 
elements  of  production,  have  patiently  and  prudently  elab- 
orated, for  the  benefit  of  the  member  states,  a  code  of  social 
security:  specifying  the  contingencies  in  which,  the  individual 
being  helpless,  the  group  must  take  responsibility;  establish- 
ing standards  of  benefit;  fixing  the  bases  of  finance  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  first  Conference  of  American  States  Members  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization  was  held  in  Santiago  de 
Chile  at  the  beginning  of  1936.  Here,  delegates  of  govern- 
ments, employers,  and  labor,  from  all  the  Americas,  passed 
in  critical  review  the  world's  experience  with  social  insur- 
ance. They  confirmed  the  validity  of  social  insurance  as  a 
principle,  and  drafted,  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Ameri- 
can countries,  a  common  program  of  social  security.  That 
program  was  clear  and  definite  in  essentials  but  not  rigid  in 
details,  comprehensive  but  adaptable  to  the  needs  and  abili- 
ties of  the  nations  concerned;  in  a  word,  a  program  inspired 
by  an  ideal  but  capable  of  immediate  application  and  growth. 

At  the  second  American  Labour  Conference,  held  in 
Havana  in  November  1939,  when  the  war  of  aggression  had 
started,  the  delegates  could  find  much  cause  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  progress  achieved  in  the  four  preceding  years. 
For  the  better  guidance  of  the  common  effort  towards  social 

(In  answering  advertisements 


security  in  the  American  countries,  the  Havana  Conference 
undertook  the  revision  of  the  Santiago  program,  extending 
it  and  bringing  it  into  line  with  experience  acquired  in  the 
intervening  years  and  with  needs  but  newly  felt. 

To  the  International  Labour  Office  falls  the  duty  of  re- 
sponding to  the  calls  addressed  to  it  by  governments  and 
social  security  institutions,  which,  when  implementing  na 
tionally  the  program  drafted  in  common  at  the  American 
Labour  Conferences,  desire  to  draw  upon  American  and 
international  experience  as  collated  and  sifted  by  the  Office. 
It  is  for  the  I.  L.  O.  a  point  of  honor  to  respond  to  these 
calls  with  impartial  technical  collaboration  and  to  suggest, 
for  the  problems  raised,  solutions  at  once  technically  sound, 
socially  expedient,  and  immediately  feasible. 

The  function  of  the  American  Labour  Conference  as  in- 
itiator and  promoter  of  the  common  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  the  role  of  the  International  Labour  Of- 
fice as  depositary  of  international  experience  and  clearing 
house  for  technical  and  administrative  questions,  have  re- 
ceived striking  confirmation  in  the  recent  creation  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  to  Forward  Social  Security.  Estab- 
lished at  Lima  in  December  1940,  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Director  of 
the  International  Labour  Office,  the  new  committee,  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  Office,  will  bring  together  all  the 
principal  institutions  of  social  security  in  the  Americas.  The 
basis  for  its  action  will  be  the  social  security  program  voted 
by  the  Santiago  and  Havana  Conferences. 

To  defend  their  political  integration,  to  promote  their 
economic  development,  to  extend  social  stability  and  peace, 
the  American  nations  are  constructing  a  foundation  of  social 
security.  This  means  that  the  Americas  recognize  that  a 
sound  social  policy  is  not  only  a  prudent  defense  of  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  a  nation  but  also  is  essential  to 
self-defense. 
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HUGHES     PRINTING    CO, 
KAST    STHOUDSBU1G,    PA. 


Just  Off  The  Press 

SPEAKERS   OF  NOTE 

Frank  Bohn                                             Sir   Norman   Angell 
Julien  Bryan                                        Edward  J.  Bing 
Lyman   Bryson                                     William  H.  Chamberlin 

WHAT'S  NEW  IN  PSYCHOLOGY? 

Many  have  wondered,  and  read  an  article  here  and 
there.     The  only  wise  course  is  to  read  the  latest 
monumental  compendium. 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Lewis  Browne                                      Cabor  de  Bessenyey 
Upton  Close                                         Isabel  de  Palencia 

by 
Professor  R.  B.  Cattell 

G.   Stanley   Hall  Professor  of   Genetic 
Psychology,   Clark   University. 

Norman  B.   Deuel                               Henry  Pratt  Fairchild 
Sherwood  Eddy                                   William  E.  Dodd,  Jr. 
John  T.  Flynn                                     Erika  and  Klaus  Mann 

It  is  a  massive  volume,  written  in  an  engaging 
style,  and  enlivened  by  about  200  relevant 
pictorial    illustrations,    and    covering    every 
phase  of  psychology.     Not  a  stodgy  passage 
in  the  book. 

Stanley  High                                        Col.  W.  Stewart-Roddie 
Alfred  Noyes                                        Mrs.  Kate  Stresemann 
Maxa  Nordau                                       Mrs.  Simeon  Strunsky 
Nathaniel   Peffer                                    Neyan  Watts-Stevens 

624  pages  614x914—  S3.50 

S.  K.  Ratcliffe                                      Alexander  Kerensky 

Order  your  copy  now.     Instructors,   to   receive   a 
15%   educational  discount,   must  remit  with  order 
$2.98.    Otherwise  the  book  will  be  billed  at  $3.50, 
the  regular  price,  we  paying  the  postage. 

Toni  Sender                                         Donald  A.  Laird 
Aase  Gruda  Skard                               Linda  Liltlejohn 
Edward  Tomlinson                             Robert  Strausz-Hupe 

THE    SCI-ART    PUBLISHERS 

WILLIAM  B.  FEAKINS,  INC. 

500  FIFTH  AVE.                               VISTA  DEL  ARROYO 

Harvard  Square  —  G                                    Cambridge,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK                                           PASADENA 

JMany  families  must  of  necessity 
live  on  very  limited  food  budgets. 

You  know  how  frequently  such 
diets  tend  to  include  an  over-bal- 
ance of  fats',  starches  and  carbohy- 
drates—  with  a  corresponding 
deficiency  in  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  are  needed  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  vitamins. 

What  can  you  do  for  these  fami- 
lies? Explain  to  them  the  ever- 
present  need  for  the  vitamin-rich 
foods  in  their  diet.  And  as  for  the  all- 


What  to  do  about  the 
'ill-fed"  third  -  -when  it  comes  to 

VITAMIN  C 


important  Vitamin  C,  explain  that 
delicious  canned  grapefruit  juice  is 
its  cheapest  natural  food  source, 
with  the  single  exception  of  cabbage 
consumed  in  large  quantities. 

For  your  own  information,  Florida 
canned  grapefruit  juice  supplies 
Vitamin  C  at  an  average  cost  of 
only  1.6£  per  50  milligrams. 

That  is  even  cheaper  than 


concentrated  tablets! 

In  addition,  grapefruit  contains 
Vitamins  BI  and  G — and  has  re- 
cently been  demonstrated  to  in- 
crease assimilation  of  the  calcium 
supplied  by  other  foods. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
gives  you  this  information  in  the 
hope  that  you'll  pass  it  on  to  families 
that  need  it. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION 

Lakeland,  Florida 
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EACH  CAX  SAY 


WAS  A   CLERK" 


««/  WAS  A  LltfEMAW" 


66 1  WAS  A  DRAFTSMAN" 


IHIRTY-SEVEN  years  ago,  in 
1904,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  went  to  work  as  a  clerk 
in  one  of  the  Bell  System  com- 
panies. 

About  that  time,  the  18  men 
who  are  now  the  presidents  of  the 
Bell  telephone  companies  were 
starting  their  careers.  For,  like 
the  head  of  the  System,  they  have 


worked  many  years  in  the  business 
—  an  average  of  38  years  each. 
Each  of  them  can  say:  "I  was  a 
clerk,"  "I  was  a  lineman,"  "I  was 
a  draftsman" —  and  so  on. 

The  "know  how"  is  here  —  for 
the  every-day  job  of  running  the 
telephone  business  or  to  serve  you 
in  emergency.  Up-from-the-ranks 
management  is  doubly  important 
these  days. 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  IS  DOING  ITS  PART  IN 

THE  COUNTRY'S  PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE. 


BELL     TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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The  Gist  of  It 


IN  1940  JOHN  MAcCoRM.vc's  BOOK  BROUGHT 
out  by  Viking,  "Canada:  America's  Prob- 
lem," was  a  best  seller  in  this  country.  The 
title  inspired  J.  Bartlet  Brebner's  title  on 
page  221.  Mr.  Brebner  was  born  in  Canada, 
and  lectured  on  modern  history  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  a  time.  Since 
1925  he  has  taught  at  Colombia  University. 
For  the  past  nine  years  he  has  been  engaged 
with  other  scholars  in  an  important  survey 
of  Canadian-American  relations  for  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Sixteen  volumes  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

INTERESTED     IN     EXPLORING    THE     EFFECT     ON 

American  life  of  the  European  scholars 
who  have  sought  refuge  in  this  country  in 
recent  years,  Survey  Graphic  turned  natur- 
ally to  Alvin  Johnson,  director  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  New  York.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  a  leader  in  the  principal  organi- 
zations concerned  with  assisting  foreign 
scholars.  Page  226. 

"OCR  SEA  OF  DESTINY"  is  THE  SUBTITLE  OF 
\V.  Adolphe  Roberts'  book  "The  Carib- 
bean," published  a  few  months  ago.  Mr. 
Roberts  came  to  New  York  from  Jamaica. 
A  poet,  novelist,  journalist,  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  his  study  of  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  as  a  colonial  administrator,  and 
his  biography  of  Raphael  Semmes,  com- 
mander of  the  "Alabama."  In  1936  Mr. 
Roberts  became  first  president  of  the  Ja- 
maica Progressive  League  of  New  York. 
His  article  on  page  229  expresses  his  deep 
concern  for  the  economic  welfare  and  the 
political  future  of  the  British  possessions  in 
the  British  West  Indies. 

"I      BECAME     INTERESTED      IN      FINLAND"     SAYS 

Frederick  A.  Gutheim  (page  235),  "partly 
through  my  friendship  with  Alvar  Aalto, 
Finland's  greatest  modern  architect,  and 
partly  through  a  growing  interest  in  all 
North  Europe  democracies."  His  article  is 
based  on  fresh  information  gathered  from 
friends  recently  returned  from  Finland, 
official  documents,  and  Washington  author- 
ities on  relief,  foreign  trade,  and  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Gutheim  is  at  present  a  consultant 
in  the  office  of  the  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency.  He  has  just  fin- 
ished editing  "Frank  Lloyd  Wright  on 
Architecture,"  a  book  of  the  architect's 
pypers  which  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce  will 
bring  out  shortly.  Mr.  Gutheim  is  no  new- 
comer to  the  pages  of  Survey  Graphic. 

YOUNG  CHARLES  EDWARD  WILSON  WENT  TO 
\vork  as  errand  boy  in  the  Sprague  Works 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  in  1899. 
On  January  1,  1940  he  succeeded  Gerard 
Swope  as  president  of  G.  E.  His  article 
(page  244)  thrusts  aside  the  defeatism  of 
many  of  his  fellow  industrialists,  and  blue- 
prints the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
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of  the  free  enterprise  system  to  justify  it- 
self by  providing  "total  security"  for  the 
American  people. 

TWO    YOUNG    NEWSPAPERMEN    DESCRIBE     "THE 

biggest  man  in  American  politics"  (page 
247).  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.  is  mid  western 
correspondent  for  the  New  Yor^  Herald 
Tribune.  Robert  M.  Yoder  now  writes  the 
column  "Sharps  and  Flats"  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

LONG    INTERESTED    IN    INDIA'S   COMPLEX   POLI- 

tics,  Marten  Eldredge  follows  the  course  of 
wartime  events  in  that  country  from  the 
department  of  international  relations  at 


Yale  where  she  is  doing  post-graduate 
work.  Miss  Eldredge  lived  in  India  for  a 
time,  and  came  in  contact  with  many  po- 
litical figures,  Hindu,  Moslem,  and  Chris- 
tian. Page  250. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT,  THE  EDITOR  OF  OUR 
monthly  department,  Through  Neighbors' 
Doorways,  is  on  leave  of  absence  until 
October  1  next.  He  is  recovering  from  a 
siege  of  illness  at  Winter  Park.  Fla.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  his  department 
will  not  continue  in  the  interval.  Beginning 
with  the  May  Survey  Graphic,  a  series  of 
guest  writers  will  be  found  there  on  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Gavit. 
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A  CANADIAN  SOLDIER 


Courtesy    Amerioan    British    Art    Center 

BY  AUGUSTUS  JOHN 
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The  U.  S.  A :  Canada's  Problem 


by  J.  BARTLET  BREBNER 


"Americans  have  not  had  to  worry  much  about  Canada  iif  the 
past  and  even  now  they  need  not  worry  as  much  as  they  feared 
in  the  summer  of  1940  they  might  have  to.  Canadians,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  never  been  able  to  shake  free  of  their  con- 
cern with  the  United  States,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  able  to 
in  the  future."  An  arresting  article  by  a  distinguished  student 
of  Canadian-American  relations. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  UNEXPECTED  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  COL- 

lapse  of  France  in  May  1940,  was  that  Americans  suddenly 
ceased  to  take  Canada  for  granted.  Their  last  real  outburst 
of  old-fashioned  annexationism  had  erupted  just  after  the 
Civil  War,  to  be  ended  by  an  almost-forgotten  Anglo- 
American  conference  at  Washington  in  1871.  There  the 
United  States  consented  to  write  finis  under  Manifest  Des- 
tiny so  far  as  the  lands  beyond  a  line  from  Cape  Breton 
to  Vancouver  Island  were  concerned.  The  Canada  that 
excited  Walt  Whitman's  admiration,  and  which  he  ex- 
pected would  speedily  qualify  to  join  the  United  States, 
became  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Americans — a  cold, 
beautiful,  empty  landscape  where  the  fishing  and  skiing 
were  good. 

Naturally  enough,  there  were  quite  good  reasons  for  the 
indifference.  In  most  matters,  ordinary  North  Americans 
had  thought  of  the  two  countries  as  almost  one.  Literally 
millions  of  Americans  went  to  Canada  to  become  Cana- 
dians and  even  more  millions  of  Canadians  merged  prac- 
tically imperceptibly  with  the  peoples  of  the  United  States. 
The  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  Dominion  were  driven 
like  a  wedge  so  far  south  into  the  Republic  that  border- 
crossing  was  a  kind  of  casual  formality  that  made  Euro- 
peans marvel.  Recently  there  were  normally  about  forty 
million  crossings  a  year.  Why  not  cross  Ontario  when  you 
wanted  to  travel  from  New  England  to  Chicago  and  the 
Middlewest  ?  Why  not  cross  Maine  if  you  were  in  a  hurry 
to  get  from  Montreal  to  the  Atlantic  coast?  Middlewest- 
erners  made  their  summer  pilgrimages  to  Europe  by  the 


St.  Lawrence  route  and  eastern  Canadian  motorists 
traveled  to  their  own  West  by  Chicago  and  the  Twin 
Cities. 

The  American  attitude  would  have  been  different  if 
Canadians  had  been  troublesome,  but,  for  reasons  which 
no  one  bothered  to  explore,  their  independent  existence 
did  not  create  the  same  kinds  of  problems  as  those  which 
repeatedly  clustered  around  Cubans  and  Mexicans.  The 
general  attitude  towards  Canada  was  a  good  deal  like  that 
of  a  big  brother  to  a  small  sister.  Ignore  her  as  much  as 
possible  lest  she  get  "uppity,"  but  be  willing  to  stand  up 
for  her  if  any  outsider  presumed  to  molest  her.  The  politi- 
cal cartoonists  ordinarily  pictured  the  two  countries  as 
Uncle  Sam  and  Miss  Canada  unless  they  had  some  reason 
to  be  especially  conciliatory,  and  then  Uncle  Sam  and 
Jack  Canuck  were  drawn  in  almost  equal  scale  as  they 
clasped  hands  in  manly  fashion  across  the  border. 

A  few  business  men  and  trade  experts  in  the  United 
States  had  exact  knowledge  of  Canada,  in  fact  usually  it 
was  only  in  the  financial  sections  of  American  newspa- 
pers that  Canadian  news  could  be  found.  These  men 
realized  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  had  gradually 
become  each  other's  best  customers  and  that  the  exchange 
between  them  was  the  largest  between  two  nations  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  sent  iron  and  steel  and  their 
products,  coal  and  oil,  cotton  and  citrus  fruits,  to  Canada, 
and  the  reverse  movement  was  a  flood  of  newsprint  and 
wood  pulp,  nickel  and  asbestos,  gold  and  silver,  furs,  fish, 
and  chemicals.  Canadians  used  the  same  kinds  of  auto- 
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mobiles,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  refrigerators  as  Americans, 
but  they  manufactured  them  in  whole  or  in  part  them- 
selves, having  learned  that  a  tariff  wall  could  at  the  same 
time  provide  revenue  for  government  and  employment  for 
Canadians  as  long  as  Canadian  consumers  did  not  refuse 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  their  American  cousins.  But 
Americans  had  supplied  most  of  the  capital  for  the  branch 
factories.  In  fact,  Canadians  and  Americans  were  trusting 
each  other  with  more  money  than  they  did  anyone  else. 


Gendreon 

The     U.S. -Canadian     border    at     Niagara     Falls.     The     border    customs    examination 
is    informal.      In    normal    times    there    have    been    about    40    million    crossings    a    year 


American  investments  in  Canada  amounted  in  1937  to 
four  billions  of  dollars,  Canadian  investments  in  the 
United  States  to  a  little  over  one  billion. 

It  was  this  oddly  proportioned  mixture  of  ignorance, 
economic  interest,  and  no  need  to  worry,  which  lured 
countless  good  will  orators  into  tributes  to  the  four  (or 
five)  thousand  miles  of  unguarded  frontier- — a  myth  if 
there  ever  was  one.  Canada's  forts  and  airfields  had  to  be 
near  the  American  boundary  because  her  people  lived 
along  it,  but  any  map  of  American  fortifications  revealed 
even  more  extensive  equipment  just  south  of  the  line.  It 
was  true  that  no  one  took  the  outmoded  forts  very  seri- 
ously after  1871.  There  was  even  the  classic  tale  of  the 
great  stone  fort  which  the  United  States  was  building  at 
Rouse's  Point,  New  York,  after  the  War  of  1812,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  it  had  been  built  in  Canada.  The 
Canadians  obligingly  warped  the  boundary  in  1842  to 
leave  Fort  Montgomery  in  the  United  States. 

The  British-Canadian-American  Triangle 

EVEN  GRANTING  THE  MANY  REASONS  WHY  AMERICANS  COULD 

be  tranquil  about  Canada,  it  was  probably  a  mistake  to 
let  that  tranquility  degenerate  into  apathy.  For  instance, 
Canadians  were  not  flattered  by  being  regarded  as  mere 
northward  projections  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  for  they  had  a  perfectly  natural  desire  to  be  con- 
ceded distinct  individuality  of  their  own.  To  be  a  Cana- 
dian inevitably  came  to  consist  very  largely  in  the  asser- 
tion that  one  was  not  an  American.  Canadians  have  never 
been  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  indifferent  to  the 


United  States,  for  they  have,  with  British  backing,  de- 
feated two  American  attempts  at  conquest,  thwarted  two 
more  dangerous  outbursts  of  border  filibustering,  and 
withstood  a  great  variety  of  well  calculated  economic 
bludgeoning,  sometimes  by  small  American  pressure 
groups,  sometimes  by  the  full  weight  of  the  American 
economy  on  the  offensive.  A  recent  book  has  called  Can- 
ada America's  problem.  Most  Canadians  respond  with 
heartfelt  conviction  that  the  United  States,  in  far  greater 
degree,  has  always  been  Canada's  prob- 
lem. 

Another  complication  is  that  Canada 
has  an  instinctive  loyalty  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, whereas  in  ordinary  times  the  United 
States  has  an  instinctive  suspicion.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  would  probably  have  en- 
gulfed Canada.  The  Dominion  rose  from 
mere  local  self-government  to  distinct  in- 
ternational status  by  fighting  alongside 
Great  Britain  from  1914  to  1918,  instead 
of  by  fighting  against  her  from  1775  to 
1783.  And  finally,  Canadians  have  needed 
the  existence  of  Great  Britain  so  that  by 
transfusions  of  material  or  spiritual  Brit- 
oness  they  could  convince  themselves 
that  their  bloodstreams  differed  in  some 
essential  way  from  American  blood- 
streams. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Canadians  are 
foolish  enough  seriously  to  miscalculate 
their  relations  with  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  unthinkable  for  them  to  ally 
themselves  to  an  enemy  of  hers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  British  eyes  they  were, 
between  1918  and  1938,  much  too  deeply  tinctured  with  a 
North  American  point  of  view  to  be  entirely  congenial 
associates  in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  almost  got  Article  X  of  the 
League  Covenant  amended;  singlehanded  they  persuaded 
Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  terminate  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance;  and  they  managed  to  be  thor- 
oughly embarrassing  at  Geneva  about  the  invasions  of 
Manchuria  and  Ethiopia.  Never  since  1918  has  London 
been  able  to  forget  Ottawa  when  it  came  to  framing  poli- 
cies which  affected  Washington. 

The  truth  is  that  in  times  of  peace,  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  Canadians  have  enjoyed  a  luxurious  international 
position  because  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  ends  to  pursue  in  Canada  and  quite  frequently  it  was 
possible  to  play  one  off  against  the  other  to  Canadian  ad- 
vantage. It  used  to  be  said,  for  instance,  that  Canada  had 
two  umbrellas  for  protection  against  international  storms, 
the  British  Navy  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Canada's  im- 
ports and  exports  have  for  half  a  century  been  so  impor- 
tant in  great  triangular  commercial  movements  involving 
the  three  countries  that  both  of  the  giants  have  had  to 
keep  the  Dominion  in  mind  as  they  made  their  mercantile 
calculations.  In  an  almost  literal  sense,  the  three  countries 
could  not  live  without  each  other.  Economically  they  were 
Siamese  triplets. 

How  Stout  Is  the  North  Gate? 

IF    WHAT    HAS    BEEN    SAID   WERE    THE    COMPLETE    PICTURE    IX- 

volved  in  the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
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the  whole  matter  could  be 
pigeonholed  as  a  continuous  mi- 
graine for  Canada  and  an  occa- 
sional headache  for  the  United 
States.  But  at  Ogdensburg  in 
August  1940,  the  two  countries 
set  up  a  permanent  Joint  De- 
fense Board  which  corresponds 
closely  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  which  they  have 
been  using  since  1909  to  settle 
various  problems  of  boundary 
waters  and  similar  adjustments. 
Obviously  neither  country 
would  have  taken  this  momen- 
tous step  without  urgent  stimu- 
lus and  earnest  calculations.  The 
stimulus  was  the  peril  of  Great 
Britain,  which  Americans  and 
Canadians  felt  was  their  peril. 
The  calculations  were  strategic. 
Americans  suddenly  realized 
that  the  Panama  Canal  was  not 
their  only  major  problem.  Lab- 
rador, Newfoundland,  and  Can- 
ada loomed  up  abruptly  as  the 

most  direct  route  to  the  United  States  from  Europe,  just 
as  Alaska  and  Canada  formed  the  land  bridge  from  Asia. 
There  were  even  some  who  began  to  be  concerned  about 
Hudson  Bay,  which  bites  so  deeply  into  the  middle  of  the 
North  American  continent.  At  any  rate,  Uncle  Sam  im- 
petuously wooed  Miss  Canada,  and  the  lady  showed  clear 
signs  of  relief  that  the  strong  man  next  door  had  begun  to 
think  of  himself  as  her  natural  protector. 

Here  is  the  core  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  human  re- 
lationships. The  moment  you  dramatize  yourself  as  a 
benevolent  protector,  you  become  remarkably  blind  about 
the  person  that  you  are  protecting.  Perhaps  the  blindness 
is  merely  the  traditional  affliction  of  love,  but  it  is  more 
tempting  to  blame  it  on  the  rosy  glow  that  goes  with 
conscious  virtue.  Whatever  it  be,  it 
is  always  very  hard  on  the  protect- 
ed, who  naturally  likes  to  be  active 
as  well  as  passive,  at  the  same  time 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  a  kind  of  nar- 
cotic to  the  protector. 

Perhaps  the  most  befuddling  in- 
gredient of  uncritical  benevolence  is 
condescension.  Every  American 
who  has  ever  read  James  Russell 
Lowell's  heartfelt  essay  of  1869  "On 
a  Certain  Condescension  in  For- 
eigners," and  has  savored  the  relief 
which  it  gave  to  two  generations  of 
Americans  who  hated  being  re- 
garded as  barbarians,  can  easily 
imagine  what  relief  Canadians 
could  find  in  a  similar  essay  con- 
cerning Americans.  Eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  Arthur  A.  Hauck,  now 
president  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  published  a  little  book  about 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  which 
American  and  Canadian  students 
had  of  each  other.  One  of  the 


British  Combine 
Drill  with  a  ship's  anti-aircraft  gun  at  a   Canadian  training  center  on  the  East  Coast 


jewels  which  he  collected  from  American  students  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  here,  for  it  was  not  uncharacteristic 
of  American  opinion  in  general: 

It  is  with  much  respect  that  I  say  that  it  is  too  bad  they 
are  not  further  advanced  than  they  are  at  present.  But  they 
are  gradually  becoming  Americanized  in  their  ways  of  living 
pnd  working  and  it  won't  be  long  before  we  will  be  proud  to 
know  more  Canadians. 

One  piece  of  fairly  characteristic  American  ignorance  of 
Canada  is  the  assumption  that  the  Dominion  is  not  very 
able  to  defend  herself.  This  is  quite  true  in  the  naval 
sphere,  where  Canada  has  always  depended  upon  Great 
Britain  and  has  now  only  about  175  small  vessels  to  serve 
in  coastal  and  convoy  patrol  work.  In  a  military  sense, 
Canada  is  at  present  relatively  better 
prepared  than  the  United  States, 
and  the  very  geography  which  on 
the  map  makes  her  look  like  a  path- 
way from  Europe  or  Asia  to  the 
United  States  makes  the  Canadian 
approach  relatively  easy  to  defend. 
The  ocean  shores  of  Canada  and  the 
country  immediately  behind  them 
are  generally  very  inhospitable. 
Heavy  coastal  artillery  now  protects 
the  few  usable  entries  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,  the  St. 
Lawrence  can  be  easily  mined,  the 
ponderous  procession  of  ice  floes  out 
of  Foxe  Channel  into  Hudson 
Strait  eliminates  Hudson  Bay  as  a 
potential  base  for  anything  more 
than  brief  raiding  operations,  and 
on  each  coast  a  full  division  of  the 
Canadian  Army  is  distributed  be- 
hind the  defenses.  Other  Canadian 
troops  are  in  Iceland,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  West  Indies.  This 
spring  the  two  divisions  in  Great 


Three  Lions 

Royal    Canadian   Air  Force  pilot.      Canada   is 
the     center     of    a     huge    air-training     scheme 
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Typical  Sunday  scene  in  French  Canada,  which  has  its  own  cultural  identity 

Britain  are  being  reinforced  by  a  third  and  by  the  corps 
troops,  tank  brigade,  and  armored  division  which  raise 
the  force  to  a  full  army  corps. 

As  many  Americans  know,  Canadians  seem  to  be  the 
best  natural  air  fighters  in  the  world.  They  can  and  do 
make  excellent  airplanes,  including  the  Hurricanes  which 
their  first  aviators  took  with  them  to  England  in  1940. 
They  do  not  make  the  most  recent  models  of  airplane 
engines,  but  purchase  them  from  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada is  the  center  of  an  air-training  scheme,  now  in  oper- 
ation and  expanding  at  an  astounding  rate,  which  has 
been  rivalled  in  the  past  only  by  Germany.  By  the  end 
of  1941,  this  force  of  72,000  men  and  4,000  machines  will 
be  producing  five  hundred  pilots,  bombers,  and  gunners 
every  week  in  order  to  man  twenty-five  Canadian  overseas 
squadrons  and  to  reinforce  the  mixed  Imperial  squadrons. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Americans  might  be  reasonably 
gratified  by  what  Canada  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  way 
of  providing  potential  defenses  for  the  supposedly  vulner- 
able northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Ogdensburg  Agreement  was  announced,  Canadians  all 
over  the  Dominion  began  at  once  to  speculate  and  to 
write  about  what  they  might  have  to  do  to  help  defend 
the  United  States,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  few 
Americans  who  heard  of  this.  Americans  might  well  have 
been  more  appreciative,  but  unfortunately  as  usual  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

Canada  Shoulders  Her  Own  Burden 

FOR   ANOTHER   MATTER,  TOO   MANY   AMERICANS   HAVE  TAKEN 

it  for  granted  that  Canadians  at  war  can  go  on  indefinitely 
buying  a  great  deal  more  from  Americans  than  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  buy  from  them.  Canada's  salvation 
used  to  be  that  Great  Britain  bought  far  more  Canadian 


goods  than  Canada  did  British.  As  every 
one  knows,  however,  Anglo-American 
balances  quickly  became  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  present  war.  Only  very  deft 
exchange  controls  and  serious  personal 
sacrifices  enabled  Canadians  to  avoid 
making  the  situation  very  much  worse 
by  offering  Canada's  sterling  balances  to 
meet  obligations  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  hoped  that  Americans  would  ease 
the  situation  by  continuing  to  spend  mil- 
lions in  Canada  on  vacations,  but  they 
were  frightened  off  in  June  1940,  by  new 
American  border  regulations. 

Since  this  matter  of  the  balances  of 
payments  among  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Great  Britain  is  a  notorious  tilt- 
ing-ground  for  the  tournaments  of  one 
peculiar  sect  of  economists,  it  is  the  better 
part  of  valor  not  to  go  into  it  too  deeply. 
Yet  it  can  be  used  here  as  a  reminder 
that  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
competitive    as    well    as    complementary 
economies,  lest  it  be  casually   assumed 
that  all  would  be  well  if  the  two  coun- 
tries formed  an  economic  union.     This 
fact  leaps  to  view  the  moment  one  con- 
siders that  both  countries  are  producers 
of  wheat  and  other  grains,  copper  and 
other  base  metals,  and  numerous  com- 
modities such  as  lumber,  fish,  northern 
fruits,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  manufactured  goods.  And 
then  again,  Canada  has  maintained  herself  economically 
against  the  United  States  largely  by  means  of  a  very  ex- 
pensive transcontinental  transportation  system  which  feeds 
the  ports  of  Vancouver  and  Montreal.  Seattle  and  New 
York  already  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  how  they 
feel  about  international  agreements  (such  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence Waterway)  which  threaten  in  any  way  to  strengthen 
their  Canadian  competitors. 

Some  Americans  and  Canadians  believe  that  the  two 
countries  ought  to  unite  politically.  Persons  who  think 
along  such  lines  must  be  reminded  that  Canada  is  at  least 
as  severely  racked  by  sectionalism  as  the  United  States,  in- 
deed probably  more  so.  Sea  and  winter  ice,  mountains  and 
the  immense  low  plateau  of  rock  and  watery  waste  which 
stretches  from  Ottawa  to  Winnipeg,  cut  up  Canada  in  a 
mercilessly  effective  way.  It  is  true  that  the  Canadian  sec- 
tions would  on  the  whole  attach  themselves  fairly  neatly 
to  existing  American  sections,  yet  this  geographical  match- 
ing would  leave  unsolved  the  cultural  problem  of  three 
and  a  half  million  French-speaking  North  Americans. 

A  hundred  and  forty  million  Americans  have  accom- 
modated themselves  without  alarming  trouble  to  the  two 
million  Franco-Americans  within  their  boundaries,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  are  hived  fairly  solidly  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  the  Middlewest,  and  Louisiana. 
The  solid  blocks  of  French-speaking  Canadians  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces  would  present  a  tougher  problem.  If  to  be  a 
Canadian  is  principally  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  not  an 
American,  to  be  a  French  Canadian  is  to  defy  absorption 
by  English-speaking  North  America  as  a  whole.  French 
Canada's  first  and  deepest  loyalty  is  to  French  Canada, 
and  its  motto  is  "Soyons  noiis-memes."  Its  second  loyalty, 
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its  source  of  reinforcement  for  its  unique  identity,  is  not 
to  France,  but  to  Rome.  That  is  because  the  culture  of 
French  Canada  is  intrinsically  the  culture  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Counter-Reformation  in  France,  and  be- 
cause Rome  has  remained  faithful  to  it  while  France  has 
not.  These  are  the  circumstances  which  have  endowed 
French  Canadians  with  a  granite-like  cultural  integrity 
which  has  to  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact.  It  is  no 
more  amenable  to  a  magic  formula  like  "a  common  North 
American  culture"  than  is  Mexican  cultural  integrity. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  became  a  reality  with  con- 
siderable weight  of  its  own,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  during 
the  boom  of  1896-1913.  Since  that  time,  when  judicious 
Canadians  have  been  asked  by  honestly  inquiring  Amer- 
icans whether  the  two  countries  ought  to  amalgamate, 
they  have  been  confident  that  they  were  right  in  saying 
"No."  Inevitably  the  world  crisis  which  has  been  piling 
up  since  1931  has  given  the  question  new  emphasis,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  President  Roosevelt's  repeated 
overtures  to  Canada  from  1933  onwards  and  of  the  po- 
tential entry  of  Canada  into  Pan  American  plans  under 
the  Ogdensburg  Agreement  of  August  1940.  Yet  the  same 
kind  of  Canadians  would  probably  give  the  same  answer 
today.  As  long  as  there  is  a  Great  Britain  to  which  Anglo- 
Canadians  and  French  Canadians  can  cling  in  order  to 
offset  their  vulnerability  to  the  United  States,  the  majority 
of  Canadians  would  prefer  not  to  become  Americans. 

There  is  consequently  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
suggestion  that,  if  circumstances  should  compel  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  direction  of  Canada's  course  during 
crucial  North  American  circumstances,  it  would  probably 
be  wise  to  set  Canada  back  on  her  own  feet  again  as 
soon  as  the  crisis  was  over.  If  Canadians  can  and  will  do 
a  competent  job  of  shouldering  their  own  troubles  and 
burdens  in  times  of  peace,  why  should  the  United  States 
volunteer  ?  Canada  has  no  intentions  of  being  a  menace  or 
an  enemy  and  she  is  strong  enough  in  her  own  right  to 
avoid  becoming  either  of  these  things  involuntarily,  ex- 
cept in  the  extreme  circumstances  already  envisaged  in 
the  Ogdensburg  Agreement.  In  those  circumstances  Can- 
ada would  be  as  much  of  an  asset  to  the  United  States  as 
wholehearted  determination  could  make  her. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Lady  Next  Door 

MANY  AMERICANS  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  IM- 
mediately  to  improve  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries.  Hundreds  of  young  men  have  settled  this  for 
themselves  as  their  fathers  did  in  1914  to  1917  by  enlisting 
in  the  Canadian  forces.  Since  this  course  is  not  open  to 
the  ordinary  citizen,  he  has  to  content  himself  with  more 
ordinary  procedures.  He  has  developed  a  distinct  appetite 
for  books,  articles,  documentary  films,  and  radio  broad- 
casts about  Canada.  In  1940,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
factual  book  about  Canada  ["Canada:  America's  Prob- 
lem," by  John  MacCormac]  was  a  best  seller  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  conventional  publishing 
arrangements  mean  that  even  American  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  almost  unaware  of  the  best  Canadian  scholarship, 
and  that  popular  Canadian  discussions  of  Canadian  affairs 
seldom  reach  the  corresponding  American  public. 

Fortunately,  a  few  strategically  placed  American  organi- 
zations have  been  busy  during  recent  years  trying  to 
breach  the  walls  of  indifference  and  ignorance.  The  divi- 
sion of  economics  and  history  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  has  organized  and  supported  since 


1932  a  painstaking  effort  by  a  large  group  of  American 
and  Canadian  scholars  to  discover  and  investigate  pre- 
cisely the  surprisingly  large  number  of  unexplored  areas 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Most  of  this  work, 
whose  published  results  already  form  an  imposing  series, 
has  been  rather  highly  technical  research  into  diplomatic, 
economic,  historical,  and  juristic  problems,  but  it  has  sub- 
stantially affected  thinking,  writing,  and  action  in  both 
countries.  Three  organizations  in  New  York,  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
and  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  have  gone  at  the 
problem  in  a  more  general  way  by  increasingly  close  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs. Speakers  are  exchanged  and  study  groups  in  both 
countries  work  on  the  same  problem  before  exchanging 
their  findings  and  views  at  joint  meetings.  Finally,  since 
1935,  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and 
Queen's  University  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  have  been  holding  bi- 
ennial conferences  on  Canadian-American  affairs  which 
bring  together  politicians,  publicists,  business  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  educators,  and  civil  servants  for  leisure- 
ly and  astonishingly  frank  exchanges  of  views.  Their  pub- 
lished Proceedings  have  been  widely  used. 

Canadians,  of  course,  would  like  nothing  better  than  a 
renewed  flow  of  American  visitors  to  Canada.  Canada 
requires  no  passports  from  American  visitors,  in  rather 
startling  contrast  to  American  passport  and  fingerprinting 
controls  for  incoming  Canadian  visitors.  With  her  smaller 
population  and  her  narrow  concentration  of  war  industries, 
Canada  seems  able  to  hand  over  the  prevention  of  sabotage 
to  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  to  relax  her 
border  controls,  in  the  hope  of  luring  in  the  American  dol- 
lars which  bounce  back  so  instantly  to  buy  needed  Amer- 
ican goods.  Americans  might  well  seize  this  opportunity, 
which  not  only  benefits  the  United  States  materially,  but 
which  also  affords  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  various 
kinds  of  Canadians.  They  might  even  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  diminish  the  often  absurd  sense  of  moral  supe- 
riority in  Canadians  with  which  they,  like  the  Scots  and 
the  Hollanders,  compensate  themselves  for  material  in- 
feriority to  an  overpowering  neighbor. 

IN    SUMMING    UP,    IT   SEEMS    FAIR    TO    SAY    THAT    AMERICANS 

have  not  had  to  worry  much  about  Canada  in  the  past, 
and  even  now  in  time  of  war  they  need  not  worry  as  much 
as  they  feared  in  the  summer  of  1940  they  might  have  to. 
Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  been  able  to 
shake  free  of  their  concern  with  the  United  States,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  able  to  in  the  future. 

It  might  be  justifiable  to  offer  two  suggestions  for  the 
immediate  future  at  least.  In  the  first  place,  Americans 
might  at  little  cost  to  themselves  profitably  extend  their 
knowledge  of  Canada  and  enrich  their  imagination  about 
Canadian  problems,  particularly  those  created  by  living 
next  to  the  United  States.  In  the  second  place,  both  coun- 
tries might  be  well  advised  to  subordinate  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  their  dual  relationship  to  what  is,  after  all,  their 
primary  concern  during  this  spring  of  1941,  that  is,  very 
precise  definition  of  the  relationship  of  each  country  to 
Great  Britain.  Certainly  Canada  could  proceed  about  her 
business  more  confidently  if  the  two  giants  could  manage 
to  reach  full  understanding,  and  even  the  United  States 
might  feel  more  assured  if  all  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
and  the  area  it  contains  had  been  accurately  surveyed. 
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The  Refugee  Scholar  in  America 


by  ALVIN  JOHNSON 

Are  the  displaced  professors  of  Europe  swamping  our  educational  institu- 
tions? What  are  they  contributing  to  American  scholarship?  A  timely 
analysis  by  the  founder  of  the  University  in  Exile. 


A  FEW  DAYS  AGO  A  DISTINGUISHED  POLISH  CLASSICAL  SCHOLAR, 

with  whom  I  had  been  in  communication  for  many 
months,  arrived  in  New  York.  After  the  fall  of  Poland  he 
had  made  his  way  through  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  to 
Athens.  He  had  planned  to  sail  to  Lisbon  and  thence  to 
America,  but  this  plan  was  vetoed  by  the  entry  of  Greece 
into  the  war.  By  a  small  freighter  the  family  made  its  way 
to  Smyrna,  by  another  to  Istanbul,  whence  they  set  out  by 
rail  to  Bagdad.  From  Bagdad  they  went  by  plane  to  north- 
western India;  by  rail  to  Bombay,  where  finally  they  se- 
cured passage  on  the  "President  Roosevelt,"  sailing  for 
New  York  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Another  scholar,  a  world  famous  architect,  has  set  out 
from  Jerusalem  for  Basra.  Thence  he  will  go  by  plane  to 
Sydney,  to  sail  for  San  Francisco. 

Thus  by  diverse  routes,  through  unimaginable  difficul- 
ties and  hardships,  the  displaced  scholars  of  Europe  are 
making  their  way  to  America.  They  have  been  coming 
since  1933,  some  on  invitation  by  institutions,  some 
through  their  own  resources  or  the  help  of  friends,  hoping 
to  resume  their  careers  in  a  new  land.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  period  about  two  thirds  of  the  scholars  taking  refuge 
in  America  were  Jews.  With  the  intensification  of  the 
Nazi  mania,  more  and  more  non-Jewish  liberals  were  ex- 
pelled. Since  the  war  and  the  conquest  of  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  non-Jewish  element  has  be- 
come preponderant.  A  representative  group  of  recent 
arrivals  includes  men  from  most  of  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  men  of  every  religion  and  shade  of 
political  opinion,  except  Nazis,  fascists  and  communists. 

How  many  of  these  refugee  scholars  have  come  to 
America,  and  how  many  more  may  be  expected?  No 
complete  figures  are  available,  but  fairly  satisfactory  esti- 
mates can  be  made.  The  four  organizations  that  have 
been  most  active  in  bringing  over  or  placing  refugee 
scholars  have  been  the  Emergency  Committee  for  Dis- 
placed Foreign  Scholars,  which  has  found  places,  one  half 
of  them  permanent,  for  two  hundred  scholars;  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  whose  placements  fall  little  short  of 
one  hundred;  the  Oberlaender  Trust,  which  also  ap- 
proaches one  hundred;  and  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  which  has  twenty-six  refugee  professors  and 
assistants  in  its  Graduate  Faculty  and  about  thirty  in  other 
departments.  The  New  School  has  also  placed  some  fifteen 
refugee  scholars  in  other  institutions. 

These  figures  would  appear  to  mount  toward  five  hun- 
dred, but  there  is  much  duplication,  since  the  four  organ- 
izations often  cooperate  in  the  placement  and  maintenance 
of  scholars.  The  net  figure  would  not  exceed  four  hun- 
dred. Add  a  possible  two  hundred  for  scholars  who  have 
come  here  and  placed  themselves  without  institutional  in- 
tervention, and  we  have  a  body  of  six  hundred  foreign 


scholars  added  to  our  sixty  thousand  native  university  and 
college  teachers.  One  in  a  hundred. 

How  many  more  are  coming?  Since  August  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  in  cooperation  with  the  Rocke- 
feller and  other  foundations,  has  been  engaged  in  a 
study  of  displaced  scholars  still  in  Europe,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  in  bringing  to  America  approximately  one  hun- 
dred whose  careers  promise  useful  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican scholarship  and  teaching.  Among  the  thousands  of 
displaced  scholars  we  have  found  between  two  and  three 
hundred  who  have  records  of  distinguished  scholarly 
achievement.  About  a  third  of  them  are  German  scholars 
who  had  found  places  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Scandinavia,  and  are  now  forced  to  emigrate  once  more. 
Another  third  are  Polish  and  Czechoslovak  professors  dis- 
missed by  virtually  entire  faculties.  It  is  a  question  how 
many  of  these  will  survive  the  hardships  of  the  German 
regime;  or  if  they  were  caught  in  the  Russian  occupied 
territory,  the  still  more  severe  rigors  of  Siberia. 

We  are  probably  safe  in  placing  a  limit  of  six  hundred 
upon  the  additional  refugee  professors  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  seek  teaching  or  research  positions  in  America. 
This  would  mean  two  in  a  hundred  of  our  university  and 
college  teaching  and  research  personnel.  The  proportion 
is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  because  there  are  many  who 
are  under  the  impression  that  our  educational  life  is  being 
swamped  with  alien  professors. 

I  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  inquiry  with  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  refugee  scholars. 
They  have  been  received  more  hospitably  by  the  private 
than  by  the  public  institutions;  more  hospitably  by  the 
institutions  in  the  northeastern  than  by  those  of  the  mid- 
dlewestern  and  Pacific  states.  Comparatively  few  have 
been  placed  in  the  southern  states. 

The  largest  single  group  is  to  be  found  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  where  nearly  sixty  refu- 
gee scholars  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  research.  Har- 
vard has  made  more  places  for  refugee  scholars  than  any 
other  of  our  great  universities.  A  large  group  is  centered 
in  Princeton.  Among  the  colleges  Swarthmore  and  Bryn 
Mawr  are  notable  for  their  hospitality  to  refugee  scholars. 

Scholars  of  Rank 

THE  QUESTION  MAY  BE  RAISED,  HOW  PERMANENT  IS  THIS  AD- 

dition  to  our  teaching  personnel?  How  many  of  these 
scholars  will  return  to  Europe  when  peace  is  restored? 
The  answer  must  be,  very  few.  None  will  return  to  Ger- 
many if  the  Nazi  power  survives.  If  it  breaks  down,  the 
disorder  and  impoverishment  of  the  country  will  for 
many  years  preclude  any  considerable  university  develop- 
ment. Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Austria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland.  Even  if  they  are  liberated,  they  will  be 
frightfully  poor.  No  part  of  the  continent  will  be  rich 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  professors  of  the  University  in  Exile  in  the  Benton  murals  room  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research 


enough  to  call  back  refugee  professors.  This  is  so  clearly 
understood  by  the  scholars  themselves  that  almost  all  of 
them  have  taken  out  their  first  papers  for  citizenship,  and 
most  of  the  earlier  migration  are  now  full  citizens. 

What  is  the  effect  on  American  scholarship  of  this 
infusion  of  foreigners  into  our  teaching  and  research  per- 
sonnel? Are  the  foreign  scholars  taking  places  that  other- 
wise would  be  filled  by  Americans?  Are  they  introducing 
alien  elements  into  our  intellectual  life?  Or  do  they  offer 
a  stimulus  to  American  scholarship  that  will  increase  its 
efficiency  and  improve  its  position  in  American  life  as  a 
whole?  These  are  questions  we  must  ask,  even  though 
the  number  of  refugee  scholars  is  too  small  to  make  con- 
clusive answers  possible. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  instances  in  which  refu- 
gee scholars  have  filled  places  that  might  have  been  filled 
by  native  scholars.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted  that  a  superior 
American  scholar  is  passed  by  and  an  inferior  refugee 
scholar  placed.  The  case  can  hardly  be  common.  If  a  su- 
perior refugee  scholar  is  given  a  place  that  might  other- 
wise fall  to  an  inferior  native  scholar  the  educational 
world  cannot  be  gravely  disturbed.  For  generations  edu- 
cational institutions  have  felt  free  to  go  beyond  national 
borders  to  enlist  distinguished  ability. 

The  Emergency  Committee  for  Displaced  Foreign 
Scholars,  our  most  active  placement  agency  for  refugee 
scholars,  makes  it  a  fixed  principle  that  it  will  place  no 
refugee  scholar  where  a  native  scholar  who  is  just  as  good, 
or  nearly  as  good,  is  available.  The  Oberlaender  Trust  is 
alive  to  the  danger  of  displacing  American  scholars  and 
shapes  its  policy  accordingly.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
placement  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The 
New  School  for  Social  Research  has  built  up  a  Graduate 
Faculty  of  refugee  professors,  wholly  financed  through 
contributions  given  for  this  specific  purpose  and  which 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  native 
American  scholars. 

The  problem  of  the  refugee  scholar  is,  however,  one 
that  cannot  be  discussed  in  narrow  terms  of  jobs  and  em- 
ployment, of  national  gains  and  national  losses.  Scholar- 
ship is  in  its  essential  nature  international.  What  a  scientist 
discovers  becomes  promptly  the  property  of  the  whole 
world.  The  whole  world  is  therefore  vitally  concerned  in 


preserving  the  creative  scholar  and  in  establishing  the 
conditions  under  which  he  may  continue  his  work. 

The  national  origin  of  an  Einstein  is  of  no'  significance 
to  scholarship.  His  contributions  are  vital  to  physics, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy.  Imagine  the  de- 
graded intellectual  condition  of  any  country  which  would 
not  welcome  Einstein  to  its  institutions  of  learning. 
Among  the  refugee  scholars  now  with  us  are  a  number 
of  Nobel  Prize  winners.  More  are  awaiting  exit  from 
countries  that  no  longer  give  any  thought  to  science. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  hardly  two  Nobel  Prize  winners 
to  the  hundred  among  the  refugee  scholars  who  have 
come  to  America.  But  where  one  scholar  wins  a  Nobel 
Prize  there  are  a  score  whose  achievements  have  brought 
their  names  under  consideration.  Among  the  refugees 
now  in  America  an  extraordinary  number  had  established 
reputations  that  extended  far  beyond  national  boundaries. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  select  for  special  mention  a  more 
or  less  haphazard  list  of  names.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  learning  that  has  not  been  en- 
riched by  the  accession  of  refugee  scholars  of  the  first  rank. 

But  here  again  we  run  the  risk  of  superficial  judgment. 
Suppose  we  already  have  among  our  American  physicists 
better  scientists  than  any  that  have  been  displaced  from 
foreign  universities.  Physics  is  nowadays  an  enormously 
wide  field,  with  innumerable  unsolved  problems.  No  one 
physicist — or  ten — can  cover  the  whole  field.  Besides  the 
best  physicist — if  the  best  can  be  defined — we  need  dozens 
of  others,  competent  to  do  work  of  first  quality,  each  in 
his  own  special  part  of  the  field.  I  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
continental  Europe  could  have  boasted  so  competent  an 
all-around  economist  as  Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  But  Mitchell 
can  deploy  his  abilities  in  only  a  small  part  of  his  vast 
field.  Alongside  of  Mitchell  and  a  gratifying  array  of  first 
rate  American  economists  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
the  late  Emil  Lederer,  for  Neisser,  Colm,  Marschak,  Lan- 
dauer,  Brandt  and  a  score  of  others.  We  have  excellent 
historians,  but  we  have  room  for  a  great  papyrologist  like 
Taubenschlag,  a  great  Byzantine  historian  like  Gregoire. 
We  have  competent  art  historians,  musicologists,  but 
never  enough  to  cover  the  fields.  In  chemistry  and  physics, 
our  most  highly  developed  sciences,  we  encounter  on 
every  hand  vistas  of  new  fields  awaiting  tillage. 
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True,  one  must  agree;  but  why  not  breed  up  our  own 
young  men  and  women  to  exploit  the  unfilled  fields  ?  We 
are  trying  our  best  to  do  that.  But  in  science  as  in  true 
religion  many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen.  A  first  class 
scientist  is  not  made  without  a  rigorous,  long  continued 
and  expensive  training.  Yet  training  alone  will  not  make 
a  first  class  scientist.  There  is  an  essential  anterior  process 
of  selection,  involving  qualities  some  of  which  are  dis- 
cernible in  youth,  some  not.  And  when  we  find  a  man 
who  has  managed  to  make  a  first  rate  scientist  out  of 
himself,  we  had  better  take  him,  whatever  his  origin. 

We  Turned  to  Them  in  Europe 

THERE  is,  HOWEVER,  A  MORE  SUBTLE  REASON  WHY  WE  MAY 
expect  much  from  the  accession  of  refugee  scholars  to  our 
scientific  personnel.  Although  the  results  of  scholarship 
are  international,  scholars  in  different  environments  set 
out  with  different  presuppositions,  approach  their  prob- 
lems in  different  ways.  It  cannot  be  determined  offhand 
what  approach  is  the  most  promising.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  many  approaches  are  better  than  one. 

In  every  branch  of  science  progressive  periods  are  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  stagnant  ones.  The  scholars  who 
have  arrived  set  the  problems  for  the  scholars  who  are 
trying  to  arrive,  and  there  are  few  great  scholars  who  do 
not  place  an  excessive  valuation  upon  chips  from  their 
own  workshops.  Herein  lay  much  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
terchange of  scientific  ideas  between  countries.  The  young 
scholar  in  a  field  growing  stagnant  in  his  own  country 
could  draw  inspiration  from  work  being  done  in  another 
country  where  the  progressive  phase  still  obtained. 

European  science  is  now  flat.  The  splendid  development 
of  mathematics  that  characterized  Polish  scholarship  has 
been  trodden  under  foot.  German  political  science  has 
been  degraded  to  propaganda  uses.  French  scholarship  is 
functioning  underground.  And  even  where  the  universi- 
ties are  still  nominally  free,  as  in  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land, the  defeat  of  scholarship  in  the  rest  of  the  continent 
rests  like  a  blight  upon  their  energies. 

At  this  juncture,  when  the  inspiration  of  the  continental 
universities  upon  which  we  have  drawn  heavily  has  been 
cut  off,  the  opportunity  presents  itself  of  drawing  to  our 
own  universities  a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  European 
scholars.  If  we  profited  by  them  from  the  distance,  through 
printed  reports  or  through  occasional  visits  to  their  lecture 
rooms  and  laboratories,  how  much  more  can  we  expect  to 
profit  from  them,  working  and  teaching  among  us? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  American  educational  in- 
stitutions are  too  hard  pressed  financially  to  make  proper 
provision  even  for  their  existing  services.  They  should  not 
cramp  their  budgets  further  to  take  care  of  refugee  schol- 
ars, however  highly  they  may  value  the  services  such 
scholars  have  to  offer.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  financial 
barrier  is  insuperable.  The  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, financially  one  of  the  weakest  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, has  been  able  to  carry  through  eight  years  a  refu- 
gee graduate  faculty  beginning  with  fourteen  members, 
now  twenty-six,  if  we  count  research  assistants.  This  fac- 
ulty has  been  supported  mainly  by  contributions  from  per- 
sons of  modest  means  who  appreciate  the  intellectual  and 
moral  value  of  such  an  enterprise.  It  is  not  believable  that 
the  great  universities  with  their  vast  number  of  powerful 
friends  could  not  have  found  the  resources  to  set  up  in 
cooperation  a  great  university  manned  by  European  schol- 
ars, by  virtue  of  its  wide  range  of  choice  among  scholars 


of  every  land,  a  greater  university  than  any  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  Europe. 

What  such  a  university  would  mean  at  the  present 
juncture  is  clear.  The  international  position  of  the  United 
States  is  changing  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  disorders 
and  destruction  of  the  European  war.  Everyone  realizes 
that  after  the  war  America  will  be  compelled  even  against 
its  will  to  assume  a  virtual  hegemony  in  world  trade  and 
investment.  It  is  even  more  clear  that  America  will  have 
to  assume  the  hegemony  in  science  and  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation. Isolation,  economic  or  cultural,  can  be  only  a 
dream,  as  unreal  as  it  is  unworthy. 

If  we  are  to  play  our  part  fittingly  in  the  post-war 
world  we  shall  need  access  to  competent  information  on 
every  country,  on  its  political,  social  and  economic  move- 
ments, on  its  history  and  institutional  and  social  back- 
grounds, its  language  and  literature,  its  pure  and  applied 
arts.  For  decades  it  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears  that  we 
understand  too  little  about  the  social  and  cultural  life  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  to  command  a  high  degree 
of  success  even  in  commercial  relations.  If  our  fingers  are 
thumbs  in  our  dealings  with  Latin  America,  what  kind  of 
members  are  they  in  our  dealings  with  Thailand,  Hedjaz? 

The  study  of  foreign  countries  was  far  more  assmuously 
cultivated  in  the  European  than  in  the  American  univer- 
sities. From  among  the  refugee  professors  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  set  up  a  competent  Institute  of  World  Econom- 
ics and  World  Affairs.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  set  up 
an  Institute  of  Languages  and  Cultures.  Both  projects  are 
being  considered  and  the  only  obstacle  is  financial. 

Yet  it  is  not  in  such  special  fields  that  we  must  look  for 
the  chief  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  influx  of  refugee 
scholars.  Much  more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  stimulus 
they  will  give  to  research  and  general  science. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  achievements  of  science  in 
the  last  half  century  we  are  often  misled  into  the  belief 
that  the  great  work  has  been  done  and  that  we  are  now 
approaching  the  end  of  an  intellectual  epoch.  A  close  study 
of  any  field  of  science  will  reveal  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
most  crucial  problems  are  far  from  solution.  Indeed,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  we  stand  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  epoch  of  scientific  discovery. 

The  scholars  who  are  now  taking  refuge  with  us  are 
largely  research  workers  and  teachers  of  research  workers. 
Again  I  may  repeat,  they  may  not  be  better  than  our  best 
American  research  workers.  I  doubt  that  they  are.  But  we 
have  too  few  research  workers  to  cover  the  whole  scientific 
field.  Every  recruit  from  the  ranks  of  European  scientists 
is  an  additional  factor  of  strength. 

PERHAPS  I  SHOULD  APOLOGIZE  BECAUSE  I  HAVE  PUT  MY  CASE 
wholly  in  terms  of  national  advantage.  Is  there  not  suffi- 
cient reason  for  welcoming  refugee  scholars  in  the  simple 
fact  that  they  are  human  beings  like  ourselves,  like  our- 
selves entitled  to  life  and  light  but  denied  these  funda- 
mental rights  by  the  recent  upsurgence  of  barbarism? 
Have  they  not  the  right  of  asylum  with  us?  This  right  is 
as  old  as  history.  A  society  which  does  not  recognize  it 
cannot  claim  a  high  place  in  civilization.  If  the  refugee 
scholars  brought  nothing  but  their  need  for  help  we  could 
close  our  doors  upon  them  only  at  the  cost  of  our  ethical 
integrity,  ultimately  the  force  that  binds  men  together  and 
enables  organized  society  to  survive.  We  are  under  obliga- 
tions. Universal  experience  indicates  that  those  who  live 
up  to  their  obligations  profit  thereby  in  the  long  run. 
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Future  of  the  British  Caribbean 


by  W.  ADOLPHE  ROBERTS 

An  authority  on  the  Caribbean  writes  of  the  British  West  Indies  as  the 
islanders  themselves  see  their  problems  and  their  relationship  to  Britain 
and  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  His  penetrating  article  is  in  sequence 
to  last  month's  special  number  on  the  New  World. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SETTING  TAKES  ON  NEW  MEANINGS  IN  TIME 
of  war.  The  facts  were  always  there,  but  the  merits  or  the 
disadvantages  fitted  into  an  old  political  pattern  and  were 
not  fully  realized  by  those  most  concerned.  Thus  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  have  suddenly  had  it  emphasized  that 
they  must  play  a  Pan  American  role  henceforth.  Naval 
and  air  bases  now  being  built  in  many  of  them  are  essen- 
tial to  the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This  takes  prece- 
dence over  the  issues  that  were  all  important  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  which  stemmed  from  fortuit- 
ous ties  with  Europe.  But  the  colonies  are  the  gainers  by 
discovering  that  they  are  unalterably  units  in  the  Western 
World.  They  have  a  clearly  defined  future  toward  which 
they  can  work. 

Britain  holds  land  in  and  about  the  Caribbean  Sea  with 
a  total  area  of  110,611  square  miles  and  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  2,750,000.  This  would  seem  to  give  her  a  stake 
in  the  region  as  great  territorially  as  Cuba,  Haiti,  and 
Nicaragua  combined;  a  citizenry  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Honduras  and  Salvador.  But  figures  are  deceptive.  The 
British  possessions  are  scattered  and  their  individual  worth 
varies  widely. 

British  Guiana  alone  is  89,480  square  miles,  of  which  the 
coastal  plain  ten  miles  broad  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  are  developed,  while  the 
rest  is  primeval  wilderness.  The  last  census  recorded  three 
and  a  fraction  to  the  square  mile,  and  this  included  a 
guess  at  the  numbers  of  wild  Indians  in  the  woods. 

The  flat,  sterile  Bahamas,  4,404  square  miles,  support 
fewer  than  70,000  inhabitants.  British  Honduras,  a  timber 
reserve  of  8,598  square  miles  controlled  by  a  small  group 
of  English  capitalists,  supports  fewer  than  60,000.  Already 
we  have  accounted  for  102,482  square  miles,  with  rela- 
tively little  in  the  way  of  population  or  economic  wealth 
involved,  though  a  trickle  of  gold,  bauxite,  and  other 
minerals  does  come  out  of  the  Guiana  back  country. 

There  remain  some  8,000  square  miles,  of  which  Ja- 
maica constitutes  more  than  half  and  Trinidad  one  quar- 
ter, with  the  rest  split  up  into  a  dozen  tiny  islands.  This 
block  is  the  core  of  the  problem  posed  by  the  British 
Caribbean.  It  embraces  the  fertile  lands  that  were  the 
source  of  English  fortunes  in  the  days  of  the  cane  sugar 
bonanza  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
All  such  are  overpopulated  now  by  the  descendants  of 
slaves  whose  struggle  to  live  is  a  bitter  one.  So  far  as  the 
Empire  is  concerned,  it  is  an  estate  gone  to  seed  and  a 
financial  liability.  We  may  safely  say  that,  apart  from 
sentiment,  Britain  values  only  one  unit  of  the  lot — Trini- 
dad, because  of  its  asphalt  lake  and  petroleum  wells  which 
cause  it  to  rank  eleventh  among  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 


Yet  these  colonies  have  ample  resources,  and  they  can 
become  prosperous  if  their  difficulties,  governmental  and 
otherwise,  are  intelligently  straightened  out.  Jamaica  was 
where  the  banana  business  began  fifty  years  ago;  this 
island  still  grows  an  immense  crop  which  was  profitable 
until  the  war  led  England  to  rate  this  fruit  as  a  luxury 
and  cut  off  its  importation.  Trinidad  does  fairly  well  with 
cocoa  as  its  major  crop.  Sugar  figures  on  all  the  export 
lists,  and  rum,  coffee,  and  copra  on  most  of  them.  De- 
pendence on  tropical  foodstuffs  which  need  little  cultiva- 
tion is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  a  peas- 
antry which  accepts  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  are 
not  wage-paying  jobs  enough  to  go  around  or  buyers  for 
the  things  that  could  be  grown.  In  some  small  islands, 
notably  Barbados,  St.  Kitts,  and  Antigua,  sugar  planters 
have  pre-empted  most  of  the  arable  land  and  the  peasants 
are  forced  to  live  on  imported  foods  at  prices  they  can  ill 
afford.  There  should  be  greater  diversification  of  crops 
throughout  the  region. 

What  is  needed  is  a  more  practical  agricultural  pro- 
gram, the  founding  of  industries  suitable  to  the  tropics 
and  freedom  to  make  trade  agreements  abroad  for  the 
primary  benefit  of  the  colonies  rather  than  a  European 
overlord.  Changes,  if  conceded  at  all,  would  inevitably  be 
slow  under  the  existing  form  of  administration.  So  let  us 
see  what  the  latter  amounts  to. 

Administration  and  the  Franchise 

THERE  ARE  NINE  SEPARATE  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
West  Indies,  as  follows: 

Bermuda 

The  Bahamas 

Barbados 

The  Leeward  Islands,  consisting  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts, 
Nevis,  and  other  adjoining  islands 

The  Windward  Islands,  consisting  of  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada 

Trinidad  and  its  dependency,  Tobago 

Jamaica  and  its  dependencies,  the  Cayman  Islands  and  the 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  and  Barbados  have  what  is 
called  the  "old  representative  system,"  an  anachronism 
surviving  from  the  days  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  the  same 
structure  under  which  the  continental  colonies,  such  as 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  were  first  governed.  Each 
one  of  these  small  communities  elects  an  assembly,  or 
lower  house,  which  functions  as  a  legislature.  But  its  au- 
thority is  shared  by  a  council,  or  upper  house,  chosen  by 
the  Governor  who  is  himself  an  appointee  of  the  Colonial 
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A  crowd  of  strikers  and  sympathizers  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
in  1938,  when  strikes  were  sweeping  most  of  the  colonies 

Office  in  London.  The  lower  house  does  have  the  power 
to  create  a  deadlock — temporarily.  If  one  occurs,  the  mat- 
ter is  referred  for  decision  to  Westminster.  A  parallel  with 
England  was  originally  intended.  The  assembly  is  a  local 
House  of  Commons,  the  council  a  House  of  Lords,  while 
the  Governor  is  the  representative  of  the  King.  That  the 
relationship  has  not  been  modernized  to  correspond  with 
reforms  in  England  is  ignored.  The  wings  of  the  un- 
democratic council  have  never  been  clipped.  The  monarch 
represented  is  an  absolute  ruler,  now  personified  as  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  instead  of  King  So-and- 
So. 

The  other  six  Caribbean  units  are  Crown  Colonies, 
which  means  broadly  that  they  are  administered  by  the 
Colonial  Office  through  the  officials  it  sends  out.  The  de- 
tails differ  with  each  colony.  There  is  always  some  sort  of 
one-chamber  legislature  which  is  partly  representative  but 
not  responsible.  The  chamber  may  not  initiate  measures. 
It  debates  and  votes  upon  those  laid  before  it  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  has  an  immovable  official  majority  composed  of 
department  heads  and  persons  nominated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  sits  as  Speaker  and  may  vote  both  in  the  first 
instance  and  to  break  a  tie.  The  elected  minority  usually 
can  prevent  the  passage  of  financial  bills.  But  the  executive 
may  declare  any  matter  to  be  one  of  "paramount  impor- 


tance," and 
thus  promul- 
gate any  laws  by  de- 
cree, including  a  money 
measure  which  has  been 
blocked  by  the  people's  members. 
Jamaica  enjoyed  the  "old  repre- 
sentative" system  up  till  1865  when  a 
serious  Negro  riot,  bloodily  repressed,  threw 
the  white  planters  and  merchants  into  a  panic. 
They  believed,  or  said  they  believed,  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  North  America,  following  the 
"War  between  the  States,"  would  lead  to  race  strife 
throughout  the  New  World.  So  they  induced  the  island's 
200-year-old  assembly  to  vote  itself  out  of  existence,  and 
asked  for  English  police  protection.  Several  of  the  smaller 
islands  which  had  constitutions  followed  suit.  Trinidad, 
seized  from  the  Spaniards  in  1797,  never  had  been  given 
a  voice  in  its  own  affairs.  The  form  of  rule  imposed  there 
was  used  as  a  model  for  the  Crown  Colony  government 
now  set  up  in  Jamaica  and  all  the  West  Indian  posses- 
sions, except  Bermuda, 
the  Bahamas,  and  Bar- 
bados. — _ 

Prevailing  standards 
of  culture,  however, 
were  allowed  to  count 
for  something.  Jamai- 
ca's legislature  got,  by 
degrees,  the  largest 
elected  minority — four- 
teen, as  against  fifteen 
official  members.  Else- 
where, the  proportion 
was  as  low  as  seven 
against  eighteen.  British 
Honduras,  incidentally  

,  .  ',  Courtesy  of  the  author 

a  former  dependency  of  Alexander  Bustamante  of 

Jamaica,     has     not     pro-  Jamaica,      labor     agitator 
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gressed  beyond  a  simulacrum  of  the  town  meeting  plan, 
with  local  delegates  entitled  only  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment. 

Imported  officialdom  has  proved  costly.  Nine  gover- 
nors, nine  colonial  secretaries,  nine  treasurers,  nine  chief 
justices,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  are  more  than  the  area 
can  afford  financially.  The  handsome  salaries  and  pen- 
sions of  the  Englishmen  appointed  by  Westminister  to 
these  posts  are  charged  against  local  revenue.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  for  example,  receives  ,£5,000  a  year,  in 
excess  of  double  the  pay  allotted  to  the  governor  of  any 
state  in  the  Union. 

The  franchise  in  all  the  nine  colonies  is  severely  re- 
stricted by  property  qualifications.  A  Jamaican  may  not 
vote  unless  he  occupies  a  dwelling  on  which  he  pays  taxes 
of  at  least  ten  shillings  a  year;  or  runs  a  business,  has  a 
salaried  job  or  a  private  income,  estimated  as 
being  financially  equivalent  to  the  basis  of 
the  minimum  house  tax.  And  no  one  may 
be  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  unless  he 
owns  land  which  brings  in  a  revenue  of 
j£150  a  year,  or  has  an  income  from  other 
sources  of  ^200  a  year.  Elsewhere  the  limita- 
tions are  similar,  though  marked  by  the  in- 
finite divergencies  in  which  the  British  de- 
light. It  will  be  noted  that  the  emphasis  is  on 
landholding  and  trade.  This  is  a  survival 
from  the  plantation  epoch  when  it  was  de- 
signed to  bar  free  men  who  had  no  stake  in 
the  colony  from  voting  and  holding  office. 
When  slavery  ended,  the  restrictions  proved 
a  convenient  means  of  maintaining  white 
supremacy.  No  official  would  admit  that  the 
argument  still  has  weight.  Most  of  the  voters 
today  are,  in  fact,  Negroes.  There  are  black 
faces  in  the  legislatures.  But  the  masses  re- 
main disfranchized.  It  is  easier  to  "sell" 
Crown  Colony  government  to  propertied 
men  of  color  than  it  would  be  to  keep  a 
huge  electorate  satisfied  with  so  little  under 
universal  suffrage.* 

Throughout  the  British  holdings,  the  peoples  are  pre- 
dominantly negroid,  with  large  groups  of  Hindus  in 
Trinidad  and  Guiana.  Only  between  2  and  3  percent  are 
pure  white  even  in  Jamaica,  the  key  colony,  with  its  pop- 
ulation of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  But  there  is  a  large 
element,  running  to  perhaps  30  percent  of  the  whole,  who 
are  of  mixed  blood,  including  strains  of  Hindu  and 
Chinese  as  well  as  African. 

Race  prejudice,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  social  snobbery,  is 
encountered.  The  whites  assuredly  feel  themselves  superior 
to  the  brown-skinned,  and  the  latter  to  the  black.  But 
there  is  no  question  of  rigid  non-intercourse.  The  almost- 
white  are  accepted  without  difficulty  in  the  best  circles.  In 
business,  the  professions,  and  politics,  men  of  all  shades 
deal  with  one  another  on  friendly  terms.  The  exception- 
ally gifted  person,  no  matter  how  dark,  overleaps  all  bar- 
riers save  the  tabu  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  white  and  black  to  marry. 

This  was  the  background  against  which  labor  agitation 

*  As  this  issue  goes  to  press  comes  the  announcement  from  Kingston  of 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  new  constitution  for  Jamaica,  which  include 
universal  suffrage,  enlargement  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  thirty  to 
forty  members  with  a  majority  of  fourteen  elected  members,  abolition  of 
the  present  veto  power  of  nine  elected  members  in  financial  matters  and  of 
fourteen  in  all  matters,  and  an  increase  in  the  Governor's  veto  and  com- 
pulsory powers. THE  EDITORS. 


and  political  movements  looking  to  self-government  ma- 
terialized between  the  first  and  second  World  Wars,  gain- 
ing their  greatest  momentum  during  the  last  three  years  of 
the  period.  The  reader  cannot  appraise  the  future  of  the 
colonies  until  he  knows  something  about  the  belated  at- 
tempts of  the  more  advanced  units  to  get  into  step  with 
modernity.  Had  there  been  no  such  stirring,  continued 
tutelage  under  the  old  flag  or  a  new  one  would  be  in- 
evitable. But  they  had  earned  the  consideration  they  re- 
ceived at  the  Havana  Conference  in  July  1940. 

New  Popular  Movements 

LABOR  UNIONS  WERE  UNKNOWN,  BECAUSE  OFFICIALLY  Dis- 
couraged and  in  some  islands  prohibited  by  law,  when 
Captain  A.  A.  Cipriani  of  Trinidad,  a  white  cocoa  planter 
who  hacT  commanded  troops  in  the  Palestine  campaign  in 
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1917-18,  returned  home  disgusted  with  the  British  attitude 
toward  colonials.  He  fathered  a  society  called  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Association,  with  branches  in  every  village.  It 
was  not  technically  a  labor  union,  but  he  so  manipulated  it 
that  it  was  one  in  effect.  His  following  elected  him  mayor 
of  Port-of-Spain  and  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  ob- 
tained a  workmen's  compensation  law  and  other  benefits, 
demanded  political  reforms.  His  initiative  stopped  there. 

Restlessness  spread  in  waves,  which  curiously  enough 
affected  most  strongly  the  small  islands  in  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles. Places  like  Grenada  and  Dominica,  which  could  not 
expect  ever  to  be  "on  their  own,"  found  leaders  who 
talked  about  the  federation  of  the  British  West  Indies  as 
the  initial  step  toward  responsible  government.  The  Co- 
lonial Office  agreed  to  two  conferences  on  the  subject, 
which  came  to  nothing  because  London  argued  that  the 
backward  colonies  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  and 
were  unfit  to  play  their  role  in  a  federation.  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana  had  been  interested,  but  Jamaica  remained 
apathetic. 

Yet  the  first  clear-cut  demands  were  made  when  the 
time  was  ripe  by  Jamaicans.  In  1936,  a  group  of  natives  of 
that  island  living  in  New  York,  most  of  whose  leaders 
were  of  the  learned  professions,  formed  an  organization 
named  the  Jamaica  Progressive  League,  held  public  meet- 
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ings,  and  adopted  a  program  which  included  the  follow- 
ing declaration: 

Firmly  believing  that  any  people  that  has  seen  its  genera- 
tions come  and  go  on  the  same  soil  for  centuries  is,  in  fact,  a 
nation,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  the  attainment  of 
self-government  for  Jamaica,  so  that  the  country  may  take  its 
rightful  place  as  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations. 

This  amounted  to  claiming  equality  with  Canada  in  the 
Western  World.  It  may  have  seemed  like  asking  for  the 
limit  in  the  hope  of  getting  much  less,  but  Dominion 
status  was  the  real  objective  of  the  movement.  The  propa- 
ganda was  taken  to  Jamaica  the  following  year  and  was 
well  received.  When  a  political  party  was  launched,  how- 
ever, more  cautious  elements  came  to  the  fore.  A  body 
calling  itself  the  National  Reform  Association  undertook 
to  study  the  proposals  of  the  League.  From  this  grew  a 
mass  meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  Norman  Washing- 
ton Manley,  a  Rhodes  scholar  and  the  most  eminent  law- 
yer in  the  island;  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  a  Labour  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  Ambassador  to 
Russia.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
establish  the  People's  National  Party,  modeled  frankly  on 
the  British  Labour  Party,  with  Mr.  Manley  as  chairman. 
A  membership  running  into  the  thousands  was  rapidly 
built  up. 

In  affiliating  itself  with  the  party,  the  Jamaica  Progres- 
sive League  reserved  the  right  to  continue  agitating  along 
broader  and  more  radical  lines.  The  chief  object  of  the 
coalition  was  to  fight  the  general  elections  scheduled  for 
1940,  but  which  have  been  postponed  because  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  from  1937  on,  a  series  of  strikes  and  riots 
sympathetic  to  labor  swept  the  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.  Dem- 
onstrating workers  were  shot  down  at  several  points.  New 
popular  leaders  appeared.  Because  they  were  colored  men 
with  leftist  tendencies,  they  were  promptly  accused  of 
communism,  a  doctrine  which  in  my  opinion  they  under- 
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stood  vaguely  if  at  all.  An  embryo  political  party  in  Trini- 
dad was,  by  the  sheer  logic  of  evolution,  more  positive 
than  Cipriani's  movement  had  been.  The  groups  that 
formed  in  Guiana,  Barbados,  and  elsewhere  could  not  be 
expected  to  look  for  inspiration  to  the  conservatism  of 
pre-Crown-Colony  days.  In  October  1938  the  British  gov- 
ernment sent  out  a  royal  commission  under  Walter  Guin- 
ness, Lord  Moyne,  to  discover  the  causes  of  unrest.  It  was 
the  third  such  commission  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Lord 
Halifax,  then  the  Hon.  Edward  F.  L.  Wood,  headed  one 
in  1921-22,  but  there  were  no  practical  gains  from  that  in- 
quiry. Lord  Olivier  made  excellent  recommendations  on 
the  sugar  industry  a  few  years  later.  The  Moyne  investi- 
gation, which  was  not  completed  until  April  1939,  was 
mainly  along  social  and  economic  lines.  A  full  report  was 
submitted  in  December  1939,  the  issuance  of  which  was 
postponed  because  of  the  war.  The  commission's  recom- 
mendations— a  thirty-page  pamphlet — were  published  in 
February  1940.  They  include  specific  suggestions  on  social 
services,  land  use,  and  administration.  A  fund  of  £350,- 
000,  meager  indeed  compared  with  the  great  need,  now 
has  been  made  available  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for 
such  schemes  as  can  be  begun  immediately.  Sir  Frank 
Stockdale  is  named  comptroller  of  the  fund,  with  experts 
in  agriculture,  public  health,  labor,  and  education  as  ad- 
visers. But  most  of  the  commission's  recommendations  are 
doomed  by  the  war  to  postponement. 

A  picturesque  labor  agitator  called  Alexander  Busta- 
mante  emerged  suddenly  in  Jamaica  in  1938.  He  organ- 
ized some  50,000  unskilled  workers  into  unions  dominated 
by  himself  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion.  Bustamante  had 
little  comprehension  of  trade  unionism  and  his  sense  of 
political  action  was  weak.  He  was  a  mob  orator,  an  emo- 
tionalist, who  swept  audiences  along  with  him  despite  the 
incoherency  of  his  thinking. 

To  all  appearances  honestly  stirred  by  the  killing  of 
strikers  on  a  sugar  estate,  Bustamante  rushed  from  his 
office  one  day,  climbed  the  pedestal  of  Queen  Victoria's 
statue  in  the  parade  gardens  of  Kingston  and  announced 

himself  the  champion  of  the 
downtrodden.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  gained  a  following  was 
extraordinary.  He  closed  out  his 
money  lending  business,  but 
drew  a  comfortable  salary  from 
the  dues  paid  by  his  union  mem- 
bers in  instalments  as  small  as 
sixpence  a  week.  He  staged  sev- 
eral strikes  which  gained  better 
wages  for  field  and  dock  labor- 
ers. Then,  without  grasping  the 
implications  of  a  general  strike, 
he  called  one  early  in  1939.  The 
response  was  scattering,  but  suf- 
ficient to  dislocate  several  trades 
and  seriously  alarm  the  banana 
shippers.  The  governor  pro- 
claimed a  "state  of  emergency" 
and  threatened  Bustamante  with 
arrest  unless  he  ended  the  gen- 
eral strike. 

Manley  saved  the  situation  by 
persuading  Bustamante  to  yield 
and  to  accept  the  guidance  of  a 
trade  union  council  composed  of 
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disinterested  Jamaicans  agreeable  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  labor  leader  joined  the  People's  Na- 
tional Party  as  a  gesture  of  solidarity.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  he  repudiated  the  council,  re- 
tired from  the  party,  and  went  his  own  way,  on 
the  whole  a  confused  man,  but  a  potential  power 
whenever  the  self-government  movement  should 
reach  a  point  of  crisis. 

In  Trinidad,  a  Negro  named  Uriah  Butler, 
bold  and  fanatical,  but  without  Bustamante's  dy- 
namism, paralleled  the  other's  efforts  for  a  short 
time.  He  was  roughly  handled  by  the  authori- 
ties, served  a  term  in  a  jail,  and  on  resuming  his 
activities  with  undisciplined  fervor  he  landed  in 
a  concentration  camp.  Bustamante  likewise  is 
now  confined. 

The  War  Brings  Changes 

WAR  HAD  BEEN  PREDICTED  WITH  UNUSUAL  CANDOR 

by  West  Indian  newspapers  from  the  beginning 
of  1939.  The  event  on  September  1  caught  all 
factions  off  guard,  nonetheless,  and  spread  dis- 
may.  It  was  apprehended   that   the   European 
markets  for  tropical  products  might  be  cut  off; 
sugar  alone  would  benefit,  and  perhaps  copra. 
There  has  never  been  anti-British  feeling  that 
amounted  to  anything  in  these  colonies.  The 
political  and  labor  movements  had  gone  on  the 
principle  of  obtaining  greater  rights  within  the 
Empire.  So  public  opinion  pretty  generally  sup- 
ported England  and  was  eager  to  make  sacrifices 
that  might  help.  The  People's  National  Party  in 
Jamaica  offered  to  suspend  polemic  activities  for  the  dura- 
tion and  confined  itself  to  educational  meetings.  But  as  the 
material  ills  foreseen  began  to  accumulate,  labor  grew  res- 
tive. High  prices  and  unemployment  led  to  new  strikes, 
and  these  the  Crown  Colony  administrations  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  tolerate. 

The  People's  National  Party  soon  withdrew  its  promise 
not  to  preach  self-government  until  peace  came,  and  it 
ended  by  proclaiming  itself  an  orthodox  socialist  party.  It 
proved  its  strength  by  capturing  a  seat  in  the  municipal 
council  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  in  a  by-election. 

Communist  propaganda  has  been  attempted  here  and 
there,  but  the  masses  remain  totally  indifferent  to  it.  This 
is  usually  the  case  in  predominantly  agricultural  lands. 
The  few  "red"  agitators  are  youthful  enthusiasts  whose 
dream  of  capturing  the  political  organizations  cannot,  as  I 
see  it,  be  translated  into  reality. 

The  fall  of  France  and  the  retreat  of  England  from  the 
continent  stunned  the  Caribbean  colonies.  They  waited 
helplessly  for  their  fate  to  be  decided  in  Europe,  along 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  That  New  World 
forces  would  promptly  move  to  insure  against  disaster  a 
factor  so  vital  to  the  security  of  the  Hemisphere  as  the 
Caribbean  Sea  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  local 
leaders.  The  absolutely  inevitable  conference  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics  at  Havana  took  them  by  surprise. 
None  of  the  British  possessions  sent  an  observer  to  Havana. 

But  natives  of  the  nine  units,  resident  in  the  United 
States,  formed  an  emergency  committee,  now  called  the 
West  Indies  National  Council,  which  drew  up  a  declara- 
tion and  instructed  a  spokesman  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  every  member  of  the  conference.  The  Jamaica  Progres- 
sive League  of  New  York  filed  a  separate  memorandum. 
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Jamaica  sugar  cane  on  sale  in  Kingston's  new  municipal  market 

The  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  the  Cuban  capital  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  It  was  already 
the  fixed  policy  of  the  governments  represented  that  no 
change  of  sovereignty  from  one  European  power  to  another 
would  be  tolerated.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  redefining  and  strength- 
ening the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Cordell  Hull  proposed  a  collective  trusteeship  of  the 
twenty-one  republics  over  any  territory  where  European 
rule  should  cease.  In  handling  this  aspect  of  the  program 
no  inquiry  into  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  appears  to 
have  been  made;  presumably  they  were  credited  with  a 
colonial  psychology  pure  and  simple.  The  final  disposition 
of  their  case  was  to  be  made  when  the  war  ended. 

But  the  West  Indies  National  Council  declared  in  part: 

Fully  conscious  of  the  fundamental  justice  of  their  cause  and 
reposing  confidence  in  the  democratic  sentiments  of  the  Pan 
American  peoples,  the  peoples  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
adjacent  Caribbean  territories  involved  openly  proclaim  their 
right  to  untrammeled  self-determination.  Any  denial  of  this 
right  to  them  will  be  opposed  by  every  legitimate  means. 

And  the  Jamaica  Progressive  League  stated: 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  plan  that  would  transfer 
Jamaica  from  one  sovereignty  to  another,  even  though  the  new 
sovereignty  be  Western,  or  which  would  place  the  island  un- 
der a  trusteeship  of  any  sort,  without  negotiations  with  Jamai- 
can leaders  and  a  plebiscite  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
electorate.  The  status  of  an  independent  nation  is  the  only 
status  that  could  follow  automatically  the  demise  of  British 
imperial  authority.  It  is  equally  unacceptable  to  the  Jamaican 
people  that  the  island  should  be  bequeathed  like  a  chattel  to 
new  rulers,  or  appropriated  by  a  neighbor  on  the  latter's  terms. 
Neither  the  dead  hand  of  former  political  control,  nor  an  arbi- 
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trary  power  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  the  future  of  any 
American  democracy. 

These  two  documents  were  acclaimed  by  Dr.  Leopoldo 
Melo,  chief  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  who  made  pro- 
posals in  conference  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  A.  A. 
Berle,  Jr.,  which  greatly  liberalized  the  original  proposi- 
tion. The  Act  of  Havana  adopted  by  the  conference  pro- 
vides that  a  colony  which  has  lost  its  allegiance  may  be 
occupied  by  one  or  more  American  states  and  administered 
under  the  guidance  of  a  super-commission  representing  all 
the  republics.  An  organic  law  must  immediately  be  estab- 
lished for  the  natives  of  the  region  after  consultation  with 
the  people  in  whatever  manner  possible.  The  initial  period 
of  administration  is  limited  to  three  years,  and  if  renewed 
it  may  not  be  for  longer  than  ten  years.  An  occupied  terri- 
tory is  assumed  to  have  the  right  to  independence  when  fit 
for  it.  However,  it  may  be  restored  to  its  former  rulers  if 
that  is  compatible  with  the  security  of  the  Americas. 

THE  ACT  OF  HAVANA  HAD  BARELY  GONE  ON  THE  RECORD  WHEN 
the  realities  in  the  British  Caribbean  were  profoundly 
modified  by  the  bases-for-destroyers  deal  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  The  latter  had  seemed  close  to 
collapse  during  the  hot  summer  weeks  while  the  conferees 
debated  at  Havana.  In  September  the  prospect  had  changed. 
Hitler  had  been  unable  to  cross  the  Channel,  except  with 
airplanes.  England  had  shown  herself  capable  of  with- 
standing a  siege.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  providing 
emergency  government,  perhaps  overnight,  for  the  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies.  Instead,  as  the  American  policy  of  aid- 
ing Britain  became  more  definite,  more  implemented. 
President  Roosevelt  announced  that  sites  had  been  ac- 
quired in  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St. 
Lucia,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana  on  99-year  leases.  The 
United  States  gets  almost  fifty  square  miles  in  Jamaica,  al- 
most thirty  square  miles  in  Trinidad,  considerable  hold- 
ings in  British  Guiana,  and  relatively  large  sections  of  the 
lesser  colonies  affected. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  British  possessions?  They 
have  been  speculating  openly  in  the  past  six  months 
whether  the  next  step  will  be  a  general  transfer  of  sover- 
eignty, either  to  square  accounts  from  the  first  World 
War,  or  in  payment  for  further  assistance  to  their  be- 
leagured  "mother  country."  They  shrug  aside  the  point 
that  the  Act  of  Havana  is  a  charter  of  rights  and  liberties, 
written  voluntarily  for  their  protection.  They  are  more  im- 
pressed by  the  vocal  imperialists  in  the  United  States  who 
clamor  for  annexation.  President  Roosevelt's  formal  state- 
ment that  territorial  gain  is  not  envisaged  as  part  of  the 
lend-lease  plan  appears  to  be  considered  by  the  colonies  as 
a  diplomatic  masking  of  purposes  to  be  announced  later. 
Intensely  pro-British  elements,  of  course,  cling  to  the  be- 
lief that  Downing  Street  would  never  consent  to  give  up 
these  ancient  domains. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  truth  on  all  sides  save  the  last  one. 
If  Britain  has  not  already  offered  the  West  Indian  colonies 
to  the  United  States,  she  probably  will  do  so.  The  moment 
the  bases  were  transferred,  she  no  longer  needed  to  have 
a  Caribbean  policy  in  the  military  sense  and  certainly 
must  have  lost  her  enthusiasm  for  the  task  of  social  re- 
habilitation with  which  she  had  been  challenged  by  the  re- 
port of  the  royal  commission  under  Lord  Moyne.  Britain 
will  come  out  of  war  nearly  bankrupt  and  eager  to  make 
any  readjustment  that  will  lighten  her  burden. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Act  of  Havana  to  prevent 
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the  transfer  of  territory  from  a  European  to  an  American 
nation,  no  matter  what  the  terms  may  be.  The  republics 
promised  freedom  of  choice  to  colonies  cast  adrift  by  the 
accidents  of  war  and  then  occupied  by  one  or  more  West- 
ern powers  as  a  protective  measure.  Guatemala  confessedly 
wants  part  of  British  Honduras  and  Argentina  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  which  they  hope  to  acquire  by  direct  negotia- 
tion. The  United  States  could  develop  a  similar  ambition 
without  violating  the  guarantees. 

But  there  are  two  factors  which  make  sweeping  annexa- 
tions in  the  Caribbean  improbable: 

1.  The  United  States  is  not  anxious  to  add  largely  to  the 
number  of  her  Negro  citizens,  or  to  obligate  herself  to  admit 
a  great  variety  of  tropical  produce  duty  free. 

2.  The  more  articulate  colonies  would  raise  the  issue  of  self- 
determination,  and  if  this  were  ignored  it  would  impair  Pan 
Americanism  as  an  ideal  and  as  a  working  agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  matter  will  be  compromised  along  the 
following  lines.  The  United  States  will  accept  sovereignty 
over  the  small  islands  on  which  she  has  bases:  namely, 
Bermuda,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Bahaman  island  yet 
to  be  chosen.  This  will  simplify  the  problem  of  administra- 
tion, while  affecting  Washington's  citizenship  and  tariff 
policies  in  only  a  fractional  manner. 

Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  however,  will 
not  be  taken  over  just  because  there  are  bases  there.  The 
populations  are  too  large  to  be  conveniently  absorbed.  It 
is  as  practicable  to  exploit  Galleon  Harbor  without  an- 
nexing Jamaica  as  it  was  to  dig  in  at  Guantanamo  while 
leaving  Cuba  independent. 

WHAT,  THEN,  is  THE  POLITICAL  DESTINY  OF  THE  TERRITORIES 
which  remain  outside  Washington's  scheme  of  things? 
Britain  might  like  the  solution  of  attaching  them  to 
Canada,  but  the  latter  would  have  the  same  reasons  as  the 
United  States  for  refusing.  Autonomy  is  the  logical  alter- 
native. The  degree  of  freedom  they  will  get  is  for  the 
future  to  decide.  If  there  is  a  British  Empire  after  this 
war,  they  may  well  retain  the  connection,  though  with  in- 
creased responsibility  for  their  home  affairs.  Or  they  may 
be  nursed  along  as  protectorates  of  the  American  repub- 
lics until  they  are  ready  for  full  membership  in  the  Pan 
American  family. 

I  write  "they"  as  a  convenient  term.  But  it  should  be 
understood  that  some  form  of  union  will  have  to  be 
evolved.  Midget  governments  such  as  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands cannot  be  perpetuated,  much  more  given  larger 
powers.  Yet  a  federation  of  all  the  British  possessions  in 
the  Caribbean  would  be  a  sprawling  and  disjointed  struc- 
ture, hard  to  administer.  The  most  widely  separated  units 
are  2,000  miles  apart  and  communication  is  difficult. 

Only  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  are  advanced  politically  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  material  resources  on  which  a 
state  could  be  founded.  Their  geographical  location  is 
such  that  each  can  become  the  center  of  a  practical  union. 
I  foresee  the  emergence  of  two  governments.  The  first,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Caribbean,  will  include  Jamaica, 
British  Honduras,  the  Bahamas,  and  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands; its  capital  will  be  Kingston.  The  second,  in  the 
east,  will  include  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  and 
the  Windward  Islands;  its  capital  will  be  Port-of -Spain. 
That  these  will  eventually  be  the  Dominions — or  the  Re- 
publics— of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  is  far  from  being  a 
visionary  idea. 
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Free  Finland:  the  New  Chapter 


by  FREDERICK  A.  GUTHEIM 

Hungry  and  impoverished,  Finland  enacts  a  preview  of  the  great  post-war 
drama.  In  this  laboratory  necessity  is  creating  techniques  and  methods  of 
reconstruction  destined  for  future  use  by  other  nations.  The  stirring 
account  of  a  year's  bravery — and  hard  work. 


EARLY  THIS  YEAR  THE  MINISTER  FROM  FINLAND  MET  SOME 
reporters  on  the  steps  of  the  State  Department.  "What 
about  a  story,  Mr.  Minister?"  he  was  asked.  The  reply 
was  swift.  "You  are  not  interested  in  my  country  now 
that  we  are  fighting  only  cold  and  hunger." 

Hjalmar  Procope  knows  his  American  press.  For 
months  the  Minister  from  Finland  had  known  that  the 
Finland  story  was  "cold" — as  cold  as  the  story  of  a  flood 
after  the  angry  crest  has  subsided,  and  the  long  work  of 
cleaning  the  muck  out  of  buried  houses  has  begun.  Yet 
Americans  have  only  the  haziest  idea  of  the  damage  done 
by  this  brief  but  thoroughly  modern  war,  and  the  prob- 
lem the  Finnish  people  faced  when  peace  came.  There 
are  some  still  concerned  about  Finland.  They  want  the 
untold  chapter,  the  story  of  post-war  reconstruction.  A 
similar  story  will  be  told  again  and  again  as  other  nations 
lick  their  wounds  and  prepare  to  face  what  Finland  has 
faced  in  the  past  year. 

When  the  guns  along  the  Karelian  frontier  were  si- 
lenced the  demobilized  statisticians  and  civil  servants 
went  to  work.  How  many  homes  had  been  destroyed? 
How  much  employment  was  lost  in  industry  in  the 
ceded  areas?  How  many  more  hungry  people  had  mi- 
grated willingly  from  their  homes  to  free  Finland?  Be- 
fore looking  at  the  facts  here  assembled  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  appraise  what  the  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  meant  to  Fin- 
land. 

On  March  12,  1940  in  Moscow,  a  new  frontier  between 
Finland  and  the  USSR  was  estabished.  To  the  Soviet 
.  Union  was  ceded  the  Karelian  Isthmus  with  the  principal 
city  of  Viipuri,  the  territory  around  Lake  Ladoga  to  a 
point  80  miles  north  of  that  lake,  and  some  islands  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  a  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant section  of  eastern  Finland  cut  by  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle; and  the  western  part  of  the  Rybachi  peninsula  in  the 
Petsamo  area  occupied  by  the  USSR  during  the  war. 

Finland  is  the  fifth  largest  nation  in  western  Europe, 
with  a  total  area  of  148,000  square  miles.  Roughly  about 
14,000  square  miles  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace;  of 
what  remains  about  121,000  square  miles  is  land  area  and 
the  balance  is  composed  of  lakes.  In  the  lost  area,  princi- 
pally in  southern  Karelia,  lived  450,000  Finns,  an  eighth 
of  the  total  population  of  this  northern  democracy.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Finland,  about  four  families  out  of  five 
earned  their  living  mainly  by  agriculture.  Here,  too,  was 
one  third  of  the  fishing  population  of  Finland. 

This  population  was  not  lost  because,  with  almost  no 
exception,  the  families  who  had  lived  in  the  ceded  area 
migrated  to  Finland.  But  the  rich  natural  resources,  the 
intensively  developed  farms  and  factories  of  the  ceded 
areas  were  lost,  and  with  them  were  lost  the  occupations 


of  one  family  in  eight.  Fifteen  percent  of  Finland's  indus- 
try was  lost,  together  with  important  harbors,  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  internal  waterway  system,  one  sixth  of  the 
national  railroad  system,  and  three  major  cities  of  Viipuri, 
Kakisalmi,  and  Sortavala.  In  the  ceded  area  were  6,250,- 
000  acres  of  forest  land;  the  Enso  mills  in  the  Vuoksi 
Valley  near  Viipuri,  manufacturing  about  a  fifth  of  all 
Finnish  cellulose;  the  only  artificial  silk  production  in 
Finland;  7  mechanical  pulp  and  board  mills  and  other 
smaller  paper  mills,  amounting  in  all  to  about  17  percent 
of  the  paper  production  in  Finland;  65  sawmills  and  plan- 
ing mills,  about  13  percent  of  the  entire  industry,  includ- 
ing 4  large  mills  producing  14.6  percent  of  the  output 
of  the  highly  developed  Finnish  plywood  industry;  and 
the  large,  recently  completed  hydroelectric  plant  on  the 
Rouhiala  Rapids,  which  generated  about  a  fourth  of  all 
hydroelectric  power  in  Finland,  fully  integrated  by  dis- 
tribution lines  with  the  surrounding  industrial  develop- 
ment. Among  these  lost  resources  were  430  industrial 
establishments,  nearly  half  of  them  located  in  the  single 
city  of  Viipuri,  employing  almost  10  percent  of  Finnish 
factory  labor. 

All  these  are  productive  losses.  They  do  not  include  the 
private  and  public  buildings  in  the  ceded  territory,  the 
loss  of  22,000  Finns  who  fell  on  the  battlefield,  or  other 
major  blows  war  dealt  to  the  Finnish  economy.  They  are 
not  corresponding  gains  for  the  Soviet  Union,  for  in 
many  cases  the  industries,  transportation,  resources,  and 
physical  equipment  of  the  ceded  areas  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  war.  No  official  figures  are  available;  but  the 
extent  of  damage  in  Viipuri  was  well  illustrated  when 
the  Finnish  commissioners  who  visited  evacuated  Viipuri 
to  negotiate  with  Soviet  officials  shortly  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  could  find  no  accommodation  in  the  town  and  were 
forced  to  sleep  in  their  railway  car. 

The  problem  the  Finns  faced  at  the  close  of  the  war 
was  thus  relatively  uncomplicated  by  the  task  of  cleaning 
up  and  reconstructing  an  area  devastated  by  war.  In  fact, 
the  actual  damage  in  what  is  today  Finland  was  surpris- 
ingly small.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Fin- 
nish reconstruction  problem — and  this  confirms  its  pe- 
culiarly modern  character — is  the  comparatively  enor- 
mous number  of  evacues  for  whom  homes,  occupations, 
and  a  new  life  must  be  found. 

Handling  the  Emergency 

IN    THE    WHOLESALE    EVACUATION    OF    THE    CIVILIAN    POPULA 

tion  from  the  theater  of  war,  nearly  half  a  million  people 
had  been  moved.  In  accordance  with  detailed  plans,  local 
authorities  were  required  to  furnish  food  and  shelter  to 
needy  evacuated  families.  Contributions  from  the  central 
government  were  made  to  defray  these  expenses.  Funda- 
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American  Red  Cross 
Moving  from   Finland's  lost  area.      Characteristic  of  modern    post-war    problems   is   this   mass    resettlement   of   people 


mentally,  evacue  care  was  the  responsibility  of  local 
government;  the  special  nature  of  the  problem  was  rec- 
ognized, and  the  central  government  reimbursed  the 
localities  for  the  expenses  incurred. 

During  the  war  a  central  bureau  for  the  care  of  the 
evacuated  population  had  been  established,  and  in  each 
commune  where  evacues  were  located  a  relief  director 
was  appointed  by  the  Departmental  administration.  The 
Departmental  administrations  were  authorized  to  choose 
from  among  the  evacuated  population  representative  men 
to  help  direct  relief.  The  evacues  were  also  given  some 
active  participation  in  the  administration  of  relief.  To 
achieve  this,  delegations  have  been  named  in  each  Depart- 
ment to  act  in  the  capacity  of  advisory  boards.  These 
steps  merely  smooth  out  administration.  The  guarantee  of 
fair  treatment  to  the  evacues  is  the  presence  in  Parliament 
of  their  chosen  representatives. 

The  state  subsidy  for  evacue  care  corresponds  roughly 
to  the  actual  cost  of  shelter  and  food,  but  in  any  case 
must  not  exceed  12  Finnish  marks  a  day  for  adults  and 
8  marks  a  day  for  children  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 
(Exchange  value  of  the  Finmark  equals  2.2  cents.)  Since 
the  actual  cost  has  not  exceeded  6  to  8  marks  a  day,  these 
averages  have  generally  prevailed.  This  basic  allowance 
has  been  greatly  supplemented  from  private  relief  sources. 

Nearly  all  the  500,000  evacues  have  received  some  form 
of  state  relief,  especially  during  the  late  winter  and  spring 
of  1940.  By  December  15,  date  of  the  latest  report,  the 
number  of  evacues  receiving  state  aid  had  been  reduced 
to  165,000.  This  number  is  still  very  large  in  view  of  the 
small  total  population  of  Finland  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  country's  all  time  unemployment  high  of  91,778, 
in  February  1932. 

About  4,000  evacues  come  under  the  child  welfare  pro- 
gram of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs.  Of  these,  1,000  are 


being  placed  in  institutions  and  about  3,000  in  foster 
homes.  About  3,800  additional  children  are  being  placed 
in  asylums  or  in  foster  homes  with  public  assistance  and 
about  500  are  in  need  of  permanent  care  in  asylums  for 
the  insane,  the  tuberculous,  or  other  special  institutions. 
In  addition  there  are  about  30,000  war  orphans. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  local  responsibility 
for  administering  relief,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
the  localities  in  a  position  where  they  may  again  assume 
their  responsibilities,  for  there  are  many  evacuated  famil- 
ies who  must  now  depend  entirely  on  public  assistance. 

By  late  1940  the  public  charges  for  evacue  relief 
amounted  to  the  following  sums: 


Relief 

Cost  of  removal 

Cost  of  administering  property 

Total 


662,000,000  marks 
31,000,000  marks 
41,000,000  marks 


734,000,000  marks 


Official  statistics  hardly  tell  the  whole  story  of  evacue 
relief,  for  numerous  private  organizations  of  all  sorts 
have  assisted  in  this  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Finnish  Red  Cross  and  other  national  organizations. 
Other  popular  relief  movements,  indicative  of  the  cooper- 
ative spirit  of  the  countryside,  took  the  form  of  voluntary 
work,  of  organizing  canteens  and  billeting  stations,  of 
collecting  shoes  and  clothing  and  even  books,  of  produc- 
ing knitted  articles  and  of  contributing  to  almost  every 
conceivable  phase  of  the  relief  problem.  One  such  organ- 
ization collected  and  repaired  1,400  old  radio  sets  for  dis- 
tribution to  evacue  families.  One  community  gave  half  a 
dozen  houses.  The  proceeds  of  a  concert  were  used  to 
build  a  new  farm  for  an  evacuated  family.  The  national 
motto  was  "Help  the  man  up  the  hill."  As  a  result,  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  have  met  most  of  the  miscel- 
laneous needs  of  the  evacues  and  it  has  been  possible  for 
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the  government  to  confine  its  efforts  to  providing  basic 
food  and  shelter  and  dealing  with  the  more  fundamental 
problems  of  reconstruction. 

In  this  melee  of  private  relief  activities  some  original 
and  strikingly  successful  ideas  have  been  produced.  Tem- 
porary cottage  hospitals  for  children,  partly  to  give  the 
special  care  required  and  partly  to  remove  this  heavy  load 
from  overcrowded  hospitals,  at  one  time  accommodated 
more  than  4,000  children.  Similarly  successful  were  five 
mobile  clinics.  Special  work  camps  have  been  organized 
for  evacuated  youths  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  later 
review  will  undoubtedly  show  other  improvisations  sug- 
gestive for  communities  elsewhere. 

The  Long  Haul — New  Land 

As    THE    IMMEDIATE    PROBLEM    OF    EMERGENCY    RELIEF    WAS 

brought  under  control,  the  work  of  reconstruction  was 
begun.  The  first  and  most  difficult  step  was  to  settle  the 
evacues.  This  involved  very  profound  economic  questions, 
and  a  very  large  drain  on  a  treasury  menaced  by  post- 
war inflation  and  an  absolute  cessation  of  vital  foreign 
trade.  It  also  involved  the  most  complicated  problems  of 
land  redistribution.  There  was  universal  agreement  that 
the  population  had  to  be  settled,  at  whatever  sacrifice.  By 
ordinary  parliamentary  means  (at  no  time  during  the  war 
was  there  any  cessation  of  parliamentary  responsibilities) 
a  resettlement  law  was  enacted  early  in  September  1940, 
inaugurating  the  "rapid  settlement  policy."  Work  was 
started  immediately  to  establish  26,000  farms  primarily 
providing  acreage  for  cultivation;  3,000  farms  providing 
both  land  for  cultivation  and  pasture  land;  and  800  fish- 
ing sites  including  homes  for  fishermen.  The  cost  of  this 
program  has  been  placed  at  $120,000,000. 

To  combat  inflationary  tendencies,  the  machinery  of 
settlement  was  set  up  as  a  transfer  of  property  from  one 
section  of  the  population  to  the  other,  rather  than  as  a 
transaction  involving  money;  a  once-for-all  capital  levy — 
sufficient  only  for  the  compensation  of  the  evacues — is  the 
medium  by  means  of  which  this  transfer  is  carried  out. 

The  new  President  of  Finland,  Risto  Ryti,  has  given  a 


P.  J.  Bogelund,  1941 

Last    summer    three    large    factories    began    production    of    prefabricated    plywood    houses    to 
meet    the    need    for   homes.    Houses    like    these,    with    two    rooms    and    bath,    cost    about    #800 


Foto  Kacz,  Helsinki 
A    family    from    Karelia    in    their    new    home.     Note    the    crib. 
Emergency     furniture     is     made    from     old    boxes     and     crates 

simplified  instance  of  how  the  plan  works: 

A  specified  compensation  for  lost  property  is  paid  the 
evacuated  farmer  in  the  form  of  state  bonds.  Land  is 
then  found  for  him  under  the  terms  of  the  rapid  settle- 
ment program  and  the  owner  of  the  land  is  paid  in  these 
bonds.  The  owner  is  then  called  upon  to  pay  the  capital 
levy  with  the  non-negotiable  bonds.  The  bonds  thus  re- 
turn to  the  state  and  are  destroyed. 

There  is  a  graduated  tax  at  both  ends  of  this  transac- 
tion. The  computation  of  the  value  of  the  Karelian  farms 
has  been  scaled  so  that  higher  valued  farms  receive  pro- 
portionately less  compensation 
than  the  others;  proportionately 
more  is  taken  from  large  land- 
owners to  settle  the  evacues :  thus 
payment  of  the  capital  levy  falls 
harder  on  wealthy  farmers  and 
large  landowners. 

In  this  way  most  new  families 
are  settled  in  established  com- 
munities, but  in  certain  cases 
other  forms  of  settlement  are  be- 
ing practiced.  The  state  has  lev- 
ied on  its  own  extensive  forest 
lands,  and  these  settlement 
schemes  frequently  involve 
clearing  or  draining  the  land  as 
well  as  creating  complete  new 
villages.  Similar  settlement  op- 
erations are  in  progress  under 
state  control  on  vast  private  tim- 
ber reserves  and  on  church 
lands.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  settle  families  in  en- 
vironments similar  to  those 
evacuated.  In  the  case  of  urban 
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families  there  is  considerable  latitude,  but  the  city  of 
Lahti  seems  to  be  the  principal  goal  of  most  families  who 
formerly  lived  in  Viipuri. 

Exceptional  forms  of  relief  to  the  evacuated  population 
will  cease  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  them  have  obtained 
permanent  opportunities  to  secure  new  livelihoods.  Those 
who  do  not  succeed  will  fall  under  the  care  of  the  regular 
public  assistance  measures  set  up  by  law.  In  order  that 
this  transition  may  not  be  too  abrupt,  it  has  been  given  a 
stage-by-stage  form. 

New  Homes  for  Evacues 

To    MEET    THE    WARTIME    HOUSING    SHORTAGE    EVERY    EFFORT 

was  made  to  provide  shelter  against  one 
of  the  worst  winters  Finland  has  ever 
known.  The  damage  to  the  health  of 
the  population  from  sleeping  on  floors 
in  schools,  hospitals,  and  public  build- 
ings is  evident  again  and  again  in  the 
health  reports  of  relief  authorities.  In 
the  province  of  Oulu  in  February  1940, 
about  90  percent  of  the  evacues  were 
sleeping  on  the  floors  in  mass  billets, 
with  very  little  bedding.  In  some  rural 
communes  as  many  as  46  percent  of  the 
evacue  children  were  ill,  and  mortality 
rose  to  fourteen  times  that  elsewhere. 
When  the  war  ended  about  a  fifth  of 
the  evacuated  families  were  still  being 
housed  in  the  most  primitive  tem- 
porary billeting  stations,  or  were  in 
households  already  congested;  and  this 
condition  was  prolonged  for  months  by 
the  constant  flow  of  new  evacues.  Last 
summer  thousands  of  families  lived  in 
"paper  houses."  Typical  of  ^ 

The  failure  of  relief  authorities  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  and  uniqueness  of  this  modern 
situation  prevented  the  housing  problem  from  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  problem  of  relief  as  well  as  of  reconstruction 
— for  it  seems  amply  true  that  measured  by  any  standard 
of  human  needs  it  was  as  important  as  food  and  clothing. 
This  certainly  is  one  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  Fin- 
nish experience  that  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
responsible  for  other  post-war  relief  and  reconstruction 
programs. 

An  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  in  the  spring 
of  1940  was  the  shipment  from  the  Swedish  relief  authori- 
ties of  2,170  complete  prefabricated  houses,  which  were 
rapidly  assembled  and  occupied  by  the  Finns.  Although 
this  number  represented  almost  the  entire  stock  of  Swed- 
ish portable  houses  on  hand,  it  was  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  Finland's  need. 

A  serious  housing  shortage,  due  mainly  to  evacuation, 
partly  to  damage  from  aerial  bombing,  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  post-war  problem.  Finnish  towns 
and  cities  have  had  some  experience  with  public  housing. 
As  in  Sweden,  the  housing  policy  is  aimed  at  getting  peo- 
ple to  build  houses  for  themselves  rather  than  the  direct 
municipal  ownership  of  Social-Democratic  Germany  and 
the  current  slum  clearance  program  in  the  United  States. 
As  such,  it  is  supported  by  a  network  of  lending  institu- 
tions, in  which  the  Finnish  cooperatives  play  a  large  part 
with  the  financial  support  of  the  central  government. 

Where  housing  appeared  as  a  rural  problem  it  has 


required  little  other  than  mutual  aid  in  building,  and  in 
some  cases,  small  loans  to  farmers.  Useful  background  for 
reconstruction  has  been  the  long  experience  in  encourag- 
ing colonization,  which  dates  from  before  1917.  Under 
this  program  new  lands  have  been  cleared,  drained,  or 
otherwise  opened  for  colonization,  partly  by  direct  state 
action  and  partly  by  inducements  in  the  form  of  loans  to 
colonists  at  low  rates  of  interest.  More  than  1,500,000  acres 
have  thus  been  added  to  the  cultivated  area  of  the  nation. 
The  long  term  land  program  which  up  to  the  present 
time  has  reduced  tenancy  from  more  than  50  percent  to 
almost  zero,  has  also  been  an  important  asset  in  facing 
reconstruction  problems. 


Kanninen,  Tampere 
havoc  wrought  by  bombing  to  industrial  plants  in  many  cities 

In  the  field  of  private  housing  three  large  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  prefabricated  plywood  houses  began 
production  during  the  summer  of  1940.  This  is  wholly  a 
private  industrial  operation,  and  the  houses  are  being  sold 
very  cheaply.  These  are  regarded  by  many  purchasers  as 
temporary  shelter,  later  to  be  used  as  vacation  houses  when 
larger,  more  substantial  dwellings  can  be  erected.  Particu- 
larly in  the  cities  such  houses,  while  in  no  way  subsidized, 
are  meeting  a  large  amount  of  the  need  for  those  families  . 
who  can  afford  them. 

Sensible  and  far-reaching  plans  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Finland's  most  versatile  architect,  Alvar  Aalto, 
for  a  stage-by-stage  building  of  complete  new  communi- 
ties, to  avoid  the  inevitable  wastes  of  temporary  building, 
tearing  down  and  rebuilding  again,  due  to  poor  planning. 
Such  a  scheme  has  a  special  appeal  to  the  frugal  and  co- 
operative Finns,  but  the  initial  costs  prohibit  its  extensive 
application.  One  such  typical  community,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  constructed  entirely  by  American  funds;  and  a  recently 
created  institute  under  the  Bemis  Foundation  at  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  is  at  work  on  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  such  rationalized  construction.  In  such 
experiments  may  lie  discoveries  of  momentous  application 
in  rebuilding  a  post-war  Europe. 

On  the  farms  more  traditional  methods  of  building  are 
in  operation,  based  on  strong  family  and  community  ties. 
With  cheerful  help  from  his  new  neighbors,  a  log  house 
containing  one  room  with  a  large  fireplace  in  which  the 
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cooking  is  done  is  soon  erected  by  the  new  settler.  As 
soon  afterwards  as  possible  a  new  house  is  begun.  The 
first  house  is  used  as  a  steam  bath  house.  As  the  years 
pass,  the  larger  farm  house  is  completed  with  the  help  of 
neighbors,  and  such  necessary  barns  and  other  buildings 
as  are  needed  are  built.  This  type  of  work  has  been  going 
on  with  the  greatest  intensity  in  Finland  during  the  last 
summer,  and  it  must  continue  to  go  on  for  years  to  come. 

Homes  Damaged  by  War 

ONLY  980  HOMES  WERE  COMPLETELY  DESTROYED  BY  AERIAL 
bombing  in  urban  areas.  Even  in  cities  almost  wholly 
without  air  raid  precautions  or  anti-aircraft  protection,  the 


13.5  percent  can  be  considered  more  than  half  demolished. 
Three  fourths  of  the  total  buildings  destroyed  or  damaged 
were  houses  or  apartments.  Four  fifths  of  the  homes  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  were  in  small  dwellings  with  one, 
two,  or  three  rooms. 

In  the  buildings  destroyed  were  9,999  dwelling  units, 
comprising  25,777  rooms;  7,398  dwellings  or  about  three 
fourths  of  the  total  were  of  wooden  construction,  and  2,- 
270  or  more  than  one  fifth  were  of  stone  construction,  and 
the  remainder,  331,  were  of  mixed  construction.  As  one 
might  suppose  there  was  proportionately  more  damage  to 
wooden  houses  than  to  stone  houses. 
The  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  habitations  has 
been  calculated  for  cities  having  recent 
housing  surveys  as  follows: 

Percent    of    All 
Dwellings  Destroyed 


City 

Est.  Pop.  1939 

Totally 

Partly 

Lappccnranta 

13,100 

4.9 

8.4 

Vaasa 

31,100 

2.1 

Lahti 

26,700 

1.8 

5.3 

Turku 

84,000 

1.8 

3.3 

Kotka 

20,200 

1.2 

1.3 

Tampere 

75,800 

1.0 

2.1 

Kuopio 

25,100 

0.5 

1.1 

Helsinki 

311,500 

0.02 

0.2 

The  room  on  the  opposite  page  restored,  with  a  loom  added  to 

damage  during  the  three  months'  war  seems  to  have  av- 
eraged around  2  percent  of  all  dwellings.  In  Helsinki,  the 
one  city  with  very  good  air  raid  protection,  the  destruction 
amounted  to  only  .02  percent  of  all  dwellings.  Civilian 
deaths  due  to  air  raids  were  hardly  more  than  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  airmen  shot  down!  The  small  damage — for 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  any  sense  with  the  damage  in 
England,  Poland,  or  with  the  bombing  of  Rotterdam — 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Turku. 
Former  capital,  Finland's  second  largest  city,  and  princi- 
pal port  of  entry  for  the  maritime  trade  with  Sweden, 
Turku  was  a  logical  military  objective  yet  was  wholly 
without  defending  aircraft.  Soviet  aviators  bombed  it 
daily  for  three  months — 656  buildings  were  hit;  only  90 
destroyed. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Research  of  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Affairs  has  collected  statistics  on  residential  buildings 
damaged  during  the  war  to  learn  the  total  loss  of  houses 
as  a  basis  for  determining  housing  policy.  Buildings  which 
had  suffered  only  insignificant  damage  were  not  consid- 
ered. Six  cities  and  ten  towns  indicated  that  no  damage 
was  suffered  from  bombing.  Consequently  the  totals  refer 
to  buildings  destroyed  in  only  28  cities  and  15  towns. 
Damage  to  rural  communites  is  not  included,  for  while 
locally  severe  in  some  cases,  the  total  is  believed  not  large. 

Analysis  shows  4,640  residential  buildings  damaged  by 
aerial  bombing.  About  a  fifth  were  totally  destroyed  and 
the  remainder  partially  damaged.  Of  the  latter,  493  or  only 


The  normal  housing  congestion  known 
to  have  existed  in  pre-war  Finland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cities,  means  that  many 
more  families  have  been  affected  than  the 
reported  number  of  dwelling  units  would 
show.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration, 
however,  the  amount  of  actual  damage 
due  to  aerial  bombing  seems  to  have 
been  astonishingly  small. 

Finland's  Economic  Plight 

Kanninen,  Tampere 
increase  output  BACKDROP   IN   THE  DRAMA   OF   FINNISH   RE- 

construction  is  the  basic  economic  situa- 
tion, at  the  present  time  precarious  in  the  extreme.  By 
cession  and  destruction,  Finland  has  lost  about  a  sixth  of 
its  natural  resources,  particularly  its  productive  resources. 
The  five  sixths  which  remains  must  support  the  identical 
population  formerly  supported  by  the  total  productive  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  Therefore,  until  some  other  adjust- 
ment can  be  made,  the  standard  of  living  sinks  by  at  least 
one  sixth.  In  a  free  economy  this  means  that  the  cost  of 
living  will  increase.  Add  to  this  situation  the  enormous 
financial  burden  of  the  war,  of  relief,  and  of  reconstruc- 
tion.. And  there  is  still  a  third  great  factor  in  Finland's 
economic  crisis. 

Finland  is  a  nation  of  forests;  85  percent  of  its  exports 
are  wood.  For  twenty  years  these  exports  have  given  Fin- 
land a  favorable  trade  balance.  The  legendary  reconstruc- 
tion debt  of  1919  to  the  United  States  has  been  paid  with 
pulp,  plywood,  and  pit-props  hauled  away  from  the  Baltic 
ports  of  southern  Finland.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  Finland 
was  almost  the  only  nation  which  had  not  turned  to  some 
form  of  autarchical  restriction  of  trade.  Today,  bottled  up 
in  the  Baltic,  with  only  the  "back  door"  of  the  Arctic 
fishing  port  of  Petsamo,  Finland  cannot  export,  cannot 
get  foreign  credits,  and  is  now  being  driven  to  the  eco- 
nomic expedients  which  have  long  since  characterized  the 
trade  of  other  European  nations. 

The  nation  faces  a  cruel  dilemma.  Formerly,  with  nor- 
mal annual  imports  of  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  it  had 
a  favorable  trade  balance.  Today  it  has  an  unfavorable 
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trade  balance.  Finland  is  no  longer  a  proud  and  honest 
creditor  but  a  hat-in-hand  beggar  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  with  dire  and  immediate  needs  for  fats,  wool,  cot- 
ton, grain,  and  medical  supplies,  which  can  be  brought 
through  the  "back  door"  over  the  Petsamo  road;  but  with 
no  possibility  in  sight  of  exporting  its  bulky,  heavy  wood 
products.  The  only  possibility  of  salvation  is  credit,  and 
almost  the  only  source  of  credit  is  the  United  States.  Our 
one  wartime  loan  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
$30,000,000  has  for  months  been  almost  exhausted. 

Is  this  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  situation?  In  re- 
constructing a  battered  economy,  shall  it  be  in  the  hope  of 
a  world  in  which  there  is  again  a  substantial  volume  of 
foreign  trade?  Or  shall  Finland  attempt  those  costly 
ersatz  expedients  which  inevitably  accompany  the  struggle 
for  self-sufficiency?  The  country's  answer  to  this  question, 
as  amply  shown  by  its  reconstruction  plans  and  agricul- 
tural policy,  is  based  on  the  hope  that  foreign  trade  will 
be  resumed  at  some  future  date. 

Over  the  Petsamo  road,  these  days,  a  strange  traffic 
rolls.  From  this  ice-free  little  port  come  fleets  of  charcoal- 
fueled  trucks  carrying  Finland's  only  imports:  truckloads 
of  concentrated  vitamins,  fats,  essential  machinery,  seeds, 
and  other  necessities.  (Before  the  war  only  a  few  hundred 
fishermen  went  out  from  Petsamo  for  cod  and  haddock. 
The  town  was  burned  during  the  war  by  fleeing  inhabi- 
tants and  the  smouldering  site  was  occupied  by  Russians 
who  dug  caves  in  the  walls  of  nearby  hills.  Some  im- 
proved warehouses  and  quays  have  since  been  built  and 
four  ships  can  now  unload  at  once.)  In  the  winter  this 
330-mile  route,  ordinarily  a  two-lane  dirt  road,  for  long 
stretches  becomes  a  broad,  eight-lane  highway  with  a 
solid  base  of  snow  and  ice.  Leaving  Petsamo,  more  than 
200  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  but  warmed  by  the 
tail  end  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  road  meets  the  railroad 
at  Rovaniemi,  south  of  the  Circle.  Only  another  600  miles 
and  goods  can  be  brought  to  the  heart  of  population  in 
southern  Finland.  The  exorbitant  cost  of  such  transport 
is  obvious;  but  there  is  no  other  way.  This  slender  life 
line  maintains  Finland's  contact  with  the  non-axis  world. 
Over  it  Finland  can  import,  but 
she  cannot  export.  The  160,000  men 
who  cut  wood  and  burned  charcoal 
in  the  forests  last  winter  were  not 
only  keeping  Finland  warm;  they 
were  keeping  open  vital  arteries  of 
transportation.  But  the  Petsamo 
road,  like  the  Burma  road,  is  a 
wartime  curiosity — a  vital  necessity, 
but  only  an  expedient. 

In  normal  times  it  was  estimated 
that  30  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come in  Finland  came  from  ex- 
ports. The  cessation  of  exports, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  reduction 
in  the  productive  resources  of  the 
nation  as  the  result  of  the  peace 
terms,  and  the  financial  burdens  of 
the  war,  relief,  and  reconstruction 
give  some  idea  of  the  desperate 
economic  plight  of  the  country. 

Reconstruction — and  Hunger 

WlTH  CHARACTERISTIC  PERSERVERANCE 

the    Finns    have    begun    to    recon- 


struct their  economy.  For  almost  every  piece  ot  productive 
equipment  lost  in  the  ceded  territory,  plans  and  construc- 
tion are  under  way  to  replace  it  in  free  Finland.  The  loss 
of  the  newly  completed  Rouhiala  hydroelectric  plant  on 
the  Vuoksi  river  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  new 
hydro  plant  now  being  built  on  the  Oulojoki  river  in 
northwestern  Finland  with  a  potential  yield  of  400,000 
horsepower.  The  loss  of  the  cellulose  works  around  Vii- 
puri  will  be  somewhat  offset  by  the  new  rayon  factory 
under  construction  at  Helsinki.  Important  developments 
in  tapping  the  long  idle  mineral  resources  of  Finland  are 
under  way.  Fresh  impetus  has  been  given  to  extending  the 
agricultural  efforts  of  recent  years  and  applying  the  fruits 
of  new  knowledge  to  the  soil.  Hitherto  only  10  percent 
of  the  land  had  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes;  this 
area  is  being  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible,  although 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  forests.  Even  with  such 
expansion  of  farm  land,  agricultural  production  will  suffer 
from  the  shortage  of  imported  fertilizers  on  which  Fin- 
nish agriculture  has  largely  depended  for  its  spectacular 
increases  in  yield. 

The  food  situation  in  Finland  is  very  serious.  The  Fin- 
nish Minister,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
requesting  additional  relief,  reported  it  as  "continuously 
very  difficult."  Altogether  the  Red  Cross  has  sent  two  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  foods  and  supplies  to  Finland  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war;  yet  this  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  need.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  fats,  where  short- 
ages are  most  serious,  in  normal  times  Finland  exported 
valuable  dairy  products — and  the  population  customarily 
ate  margerine.  This  was  possible  only  because  of  imports 
of  cottonseed  cake  and  fodder.  The  poor  agricultural  sea- 
sons of  the  last  two  years  have  decreased  the  normal  yields 
of  fodder.  Some  cows  today  are  being  fed  on  the  residue 
from  boiling  wood  pulp,  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of 
lakes  where  it  has  been  discharged  from  the  mills  for 
years.  But  with  essential  imports  cut  off,  large  numbers  of 
cattle  have  had  to  be  slaughtered  (as  have  the  animals  in 
the  national  zoo).  The  net  result  is  that  with  almost  none 
of  the  nation's  normal  supply  of  fats  being  received  from 
abroad,  the  small  domestic  produc- 
tion of  dairy  products  has  been  cut 
by  more  than  one  half.  By  the  most 
stringent  internal  control  and  the 
prohibition  of  exports,  the  fat  ra- 
tion has  been  maintained  at  one 
and  three  quarters  pounds  per  per- 
son per  month,  but  this  cannot  be 
continued  long  in  the  face  of  ex- 
isting shortages.  With  other  foods 
the  situation  is  also  bad,  particularly 
in  the  great  lack  of  dried  fruits  and 
vitamins. 

Sisu  Then  and  Now 

FACED  BY  THE  VAST  PROBLEMS  OF  RE- 
construction  the  morale  of  the  Fin- 
nish people  can  only  be  described 
as  superb.  They  believe  they  have 
been  true  to  the  democratic  heritage 
which,  in  common  with  all  western 
peoples,  they  possess.  They  believe 
that  they  have  stopped  the  spread 
of  communism.  As  a  bastion  of 
democracy  they  took  their  stand 
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Its  powers  undiminished,  Parliament  sits  in  the  beautiful  capitol    in    Helsinki;    and    democratic   institutions   still    flourish 


alone  against  the  anti-democratic  eastern  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  by  the  force  of  arms  and  with  their 
lives  they  have  preserved  their  liberties  and  their  way  of 
life.  Forged  by  these  trials,  never  has  Finnish  unity  been 
more  striking  than  today.  The  Finns  themselves  feel  that 
other  Western  nations  do  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  their  resistance  to  anti-democratic  forces;  and  to  the 
extent  that  this  is  true  it  is  because  the  Finns  set  a  higher 
value  on  the  moral  force  of  their  resistance  than  its  mate- 
rial results. 

It  will  take  more  than  moral  fiber — what  the  Finns  call 
Siftt,  a  rough  equivalent  of  the  equally  untranslatable 
Americanism  "Guts" — to  get  through  to  1942,  when  the 
resettlement  and  the  economic  readjustment  will  be  largely 
completed.  It  will  take  food.  The  nation  is  well  prepared, 
as  it  has  been  warned  by  its  new  President,  to  "pull  in  its 
belt."  The  leaders  of  Finland  know  only  too  well  what 
they  must  do  to  bring  their  nation  through  these  perilous 
years.  As  Finland  rebuilds  it  also  rearms.  New  defense 
lines  are  almost  completed.  A  2,000  capacity  bomb  shelter 
has  just  been  completed  in  Helsinki. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Finland  today 
is  exercising  those  rights  and  liberties  it  fought  to  preserve. 
There  is  no  suppression  of  free  speech.  Private  business 
goes  on  as  usual,  with  the  minimum  of  temporary  gov- 
ernment control.  Newspapers  arc  not  censored,  although 
— like  the  press  in  every  other  democratic  European  coun- 
try— their  editors  practice  "self-restraint."  The  Suomen 
Sosialidemo^raatti  appears  daily.  You  can  tune  in  on  the 
short  wave  station  at  Lahti,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
hear  the  short  wave  station  which  is  nearing  completion 
at  Helsinki.  Institutions  of  learning  are  being  rebuilt  and 
expanded:  reconstruction  of  the  Technical  University  in 
Helsinki,  which  was  demolished  during  the  war  and  lost 
its  entire  library,  is  already  complete.  With  all  the  depriva- 
tion, new  music  is  heard  in  the  concert  halls,  and  new 


plays  are  produced  in  the  theaters.  A  flood  of  books  is 
pouring  from  the  publishing  houses.  Its  full  powers  un- 
diminished, Parliament  sits  in  Siren's  crystal-like  capitol 
in  Helsinki.  The  cooperatives,  the  social  services,  the  dem- 
ocratic institutions  admired  the  world  over  have  been 
preserved  from  war  and  still  flourish.  May  they  stand  the 
tests  of  peace! 

SHOULD . AMERICA  AID  FINLAND?  THIS  QUESTION  HAS  NOT 
been  asked  or  answered  directly  in  my  article,  for  I  rec- 
ognize that  each  person  will  have  his  own  reasons  for 
deciding  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  so  complicated  a  question. 
Although  I  have  tried  to  present  the  facts  objectively  and 
impartially,  and  although  my  personal  opinion  may  be 
worth  very  little,  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  I  believe 
America  ought  to  aid  Finland,  in  large  measure  and 
promptly. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  need  in  Finland  is  so  great  that 
every  dollar  we  give  will  be  completely  absorbed  in  relief 
and  reconstruction  in  Finland,  and  this  human  need 
should  be  the  primary  measure  of  our  actions.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  although  Finland's  exports  of  wood  products 
to  Germany  have  increased  slightly  since  the  blockade  in 
the  spring  of  1940,  no  conceivable  amount  of  aid  from  this 
country  will  help  the  fascist  war  effort.  The  continued 
issuance  of  navicerts  to  permit  ships  bound  for  Petsamo 
to  pass  the  blockade  is  evidence  that  the  British  agree  with 
this.  Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  in  these  times  it  is  im- 
portant, morally  and  politically,  to  give  practical  and  even 
spectacular  aid  to  other  democratic  peoples  in  the  great 
ideological  revolution  that  is  sweeping  the  world. 

Aid  to  Finland  is  one  of  the  most  practical  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  can  show  democratic  peoples, 
especially  diose  in  conquered  European  nations,  that  their 
continued  struggles  will  not  be  in  vain.  We  will  need 
those  friends  soon.  We  must  help  them  now. 
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Denver   Art    Museum 

Wooden  mask,  Iroquois.  From  the  Catteraugas  Reserva- 
tion, New  York.  Made  and  worn  by  medicine  men,  these 
masks  represent  mythical  beings.  The  preliminary  carving 
is  done  on  the  living  tree  to  give  life  to  the  mask,  too 


Also  Iroquois   is  this  mask   of  woven   corn  husks.   It  is 
worn  during  the  curing  rites  of  the  Husk  Face  Society 


Museum    of    the    American    Indian 

Eskimo  mask,  Alaska.  Of  bent  wood  and  brightly  painted. 
Some  Eskimo  masks  are  connected  with  magic,  others  are 
used  solely  for  entertainment  at  social  functions 


University    of    Colorado 

Pottery  bowl,  Mimbres  culture,  New  Mexico.  The 
mosquito  decoration  is  typical  of  the  naturalistic 
style  of  painting  on  this  twelfth  century  pottery 


A  Highly  Developed  Folk  Art 

Readers  of  this  magazine  should  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
our  debt  to  the  American  Indian  as  artist.  Pottery,  basket 
and  bead  work,  and  paintings  made  by  Indians  today  have 
often  been  reproduced  in  these  pages.  The  photographs  dis- 
played here  were  selected  to  show  less  familiar  phases — 
the  work  of  the  prehistoric  Indian  sculptor  and  potter,  and 
the  art  of  the  ceremonial  mask.  They  are  among  hundreds  of 
examples  of  Indian  art,  lent  by  institutions  and  individuals, 
now  being  dramatically  displayed  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York.  The  exhibition  and  the  beautiful  book 
published  simultaneously  by  the  Museum,  "Indian  Art  of 
the  United  States,"  are  the  work  of  Rene  d'Harnoncourt  of 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  and  Frederick  H.  Douglas, 
curator  of  Indian  art,  Denver  Art  Museum. 


U.    S.    National    Museum 
Painted  shield  cover   (rawhide).  Kiowa,  Oklahoma. 
The   design,   rather   than   the   shield   has   protective 
powers.      The      bear      charges      out      from      behind 
clouds     towards     flying     bullets.     Note     footprints 


University   of    Pennsylvania 

Wolf  mask  of  wood.  For  ceremonial  use.  Ascribed  to  the 
now    extinct    Calusa    Indians.    Florida,    fifteenth    century 


Field    Museum    of    Natural    History 

Prehistoric  stone  pipe;  a  spoonbill  duck  seated  on  a  fish.  Hope- 
well  Mound,  Ross  County,  Ohio.  Pipes  carved  in  the  form  of  birds 
and  animals  are  the  best  known  products  of  the  Hopewell  culture 


Peabody    Museum,    Harvard    University 


Pottery  jar  from  the  Fortune  Mound,  Arkansas.  Jars 
representing  human  heads,  probably  connected  with 
burial  rites,  are  characteristic  of  this  region 


Total  Security:  a  Challenge 


by  CHARLES  E.  WILSON 

An  industrial  leader  confronts  world  revolution,  and  proposes  a  program 
for  safeguarding  American  democracy,  including  the  free  enterprise  system, 
in  a  period  of  chaos.  This  article  by  the  president  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  is  based  on  his  widely  discussed  address  to  the  midwinter  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  ARTICLE  is  TO  OUTLINE  A  PROPOSAL  FOR 
a  constitutional  convention  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  To  make  clear  my  plan,  I  shall  begin  by  sub- 
mitting what  I  believe  to  be  a  realistic  view  of  the  world 
conflict  and  its  impact  on  our  way  of  life.  My  hope  is  that 
this  analysis  and  program  may  help  in  meeting  the  exceed- 
ingly complicated  problem  of  preserving  the  democratic 
way  of  life  and  our  free  enterprise  system  in  the  dark  dec- 
ades ahead.  I  trust  that  this  presentation  will  be  received 
as  an  effort  to  serve  the  land  and  the  institutions  we  all 
cherish. 

The  world  is  immersed  in  more  than  a  war  of  histori- 
cally conventional  character.  Our  own  nation  is  involved 
in  more  than  a  temporary  emergency,  from  which,  after  a 
few  years,  it  will  return  to  "normal"  living  in  a  "peaceful" 
world— a  world  made  "peaceful"  by  the  fact  that  some 
"national  leaders"  have  gained  military  ascendancy  over 
others  and  thus  forced  the  signing  of  some  papers.  In  the 
critical  circumstances  confronting  the  world  in  general, 
and  our  country  in  particular,  failure  to  recognize  these 
facts  is  not  only  unrealistic  but  dangerous. 

Instead,  there  must  be  a  realistic  comprehension  of  the 
fact  that  the  world — our  nation  included — is  passing 
through  what  history  may  later  record  as  the  second  stage 
of  a  revolutionary  movement  of  the  masses.  This  move- 
ment began  in  the  first  World  War  and  is  likely  to  last, 
with  intermittent  armistices  of  one  kind  or  another,  for 
two  or  three  decades  more.  We  must  realize  fully  that  this 
is  a  movement  based  upon  a  sense  of  frustration — an  emo- 
tional manifestation  frequently  approaching  unreasoning, 
sacrificial  hysteria;  and  we  must  see  that,  as  such,  it  can 
be  turned  to  a  course  of  reason  only  by  reasonable  actions 
which  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  masses  more  fully  than 
do  the  appeals  to  which  they  now  are  responding. 

Today,  the  practical  controlling  fact  is  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  have  been  per- 
suaded, to  the  point  of  evangelistic  conviction,  that  the 
capitalistic  system  is  the  cause  of  the  economic  insecurity 
of  the  common  man  and  that,  as  the  root  of  his  economic 
ills,  this  system  must  be  modified  or  destroyed. 

Recognition  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  this  world 
conflict  will  lead  also  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  fact  that 
Stalin,  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  the  Japanese  army  leaders 
are  only  symbols  of  this  movement.  Further,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  ruthless  force  exercised  by 
these  leaders  in  beating  the  more  mature  segments  of  their 
peoples  into  a  state  of  resentful  spiritual  resistance,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  they  are  strongly  sustained  as 
symbols  by  a  preponderant  majority  of  the  generations 
under  forty  years  of  age.  These  are  the  new  generations, 
born  and  bred  and  ideologically  conditioned  under  the  al- 


most exclusive  influence  of  the  "new"  leaders.  They  are  the 
generations  which,  after  willingly  sacrificing  their  political 
freedom,  are  now  sacrificing  their  lives — and  they  make 
these  sacrifices  willingly  because  they  are  convinced  that, 
through  these  leaders,  a  better  and  broader  economic  free- 
dom will  be  gained,  for  themselves  if  they  survive,  and 
certainly  for  succeeding  generations. 

This  realistic  point  of  view  also  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  should  these  symbols  meet  disaster  or  death,  this  revo- 
lutionary movement  would  suffer  no  more  than  temporary 
confusion  while  substitute  symbols  were  being  elevated  to 
leadership.  Further,  it  suggests  that  such  an  eventuality 
might  lead  to  chaos  more  readily  than  to  a  return  to  con- 
ventionality. 

But  as  a  world  movement,  the  scope  of  this  conflict  ex- 
tends beyond  the  sphere  of  these  symbols.  In  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries,  manifestations  of  it  are 
common,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  many  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  While  the  war  aims  of  England  have  not 
been  officially  expressed,  public  speeches,  parliamentary  de- 
bates, the  prominence  given  labor  leaders,  and  many  other 
indications  of  public  sentiment  supply  ample  evidence  of 
the  ambition  of  the  British  people.  From  this  evidence 
it  may  be  seen  clearly  that  the  ardent  aim  of  the  millions 
of  heroic  common  people  in  Britain,  first  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  dictators  and  finally  to  destroy  them, 
arises,  basically,  from  their  deep-held  desire  to  insure  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men  in  other  lands  a  much 
larger  measure  of  economic  freedom  and  security  than  the 
capitalistic  and  imperialistic  system  has  provided.  True  it 
is,  of  course,  that  Britons  treasure  the  democratic  tradition, 
but  they  insist  upon  its  preservation  in  an  atmosphere  of  ' 
economic  freedom  for  all. 

Therefore,  while  political  freedom  happily  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  British  Isles,  in  its  associates  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  the  United  States,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  in  these  countries  many  economic  controls 
have  been  granted  willingly  to  government  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  exchange  for  promises  and  for  perform- 
ances serving  the  mass  revolutionary  aim — more  economic 
freedom  and  security.  Hence,  while  in  this  country,  so 
far,  we  have  had  no  more  than  an  acceleration  of  the  evo- 
lutionary process — rather  than  the  revolutionary  process — 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people,  as  evidenced  by  their  insistence 
that  this  acceleration  continue,  has  been  substantially  that 
of  the  revolutionaries.  Further,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  last  national  election,  both  presidential  candi- 
dates, recognizing  the  aspirations  of  this  majority,  and 
realizing  that  this  was  a  mass  movement  overshadowing 
all  partisan  considerations,  pledged  their  efforts  to  an  en- 
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largemem  ot  economic  security  for  ever  larger  strata  of 
society,  and  that  these  candidates  differed  only  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  aim  might  be  attained. 

The  Challenge  to  Free  Enterprise 

NOW,  IF  YOU   BELIEVE  AS  STRONGLY   AS   I   DO   THAT  THIS   IS   A 

realistic  appraisal  of  the  aspirations  and  the  forces  .under- 
lying the  conflicts  and  confusions  in  the  world  today,  your 
natural  questions  will  be  those  with  which  I  have  been 
struggling: 

What  more  can  the  free  enterprise  system  do,  in  the 
face  of  this  world  revolutionary  movement  ? 

How,  in  the  midst  of  this  dynamic  world  disorder,  shall 
the  capitalistic  system — or  what  we,  in  this  country,  call 
the  American  free  enterprise  system — be  sustained  in  its 
most  useful  form  to  provide  economic  security  for  all  of 
the  people  in  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  in  depression,  in 
national  emergency,  and  even  in  time  of  war? 

How  may  an  ever  broadening  bulwark  of  public  faith 
be  built  to  protect  this  free  enterprise  system  against  com- 
munistic and  totalitarian  enemies,  as  it  seeks  to  serve  this 
purpose? 

How  may  we  control  and  conquer  the  causes  of  sus- 
picion and  condemnation  which  too  often  create  breaches 
in  this  bulwark? 

Basically,  the  answers  to  these  questions  seem  simple. 
Practically,  the  solution  of  the  problems  they  present  is 
most  difficult. 

The  simple  answer  seems  to  be  that  again  and  again 
and  again  the  financial  and  managerial  components  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  must  prove,  by  deeds  as  well  as 
by  words,  their  full  comprehension  of  their  social  respon- 
sibilities, their  sense  of  public  service,  and  their  capacity  to 
plan,  to  put  into  effect  and,  if  you  will,  to  police  by  self- 
imposed  rules,  a  constitution  for  industrial  and  commercial 
progress  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Never  before  has  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
been  confronted  by  such  a  challenge.  And  never  before  has 
there  been  such  an  opportunity — or  such  an  obligation — 
to  prove  the  full  worth  of  this  system  as  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomical and  trustworthy  servant  of  society.  As  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system  sees  this  enlarged  opportunity 
and  assumes  this  greater  obligation  it  will  reestablish 
bonds  of  mutual  respect  between  all  elements  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  first  defense  of  our  political  and  economic  free- 
dom. 

First,  Physical  Security 

IT  MAY  BE  STATED   AS  A    FACT  THAT  THIS   FIRST  FORTIFICATION 

is  rapidly  rising,  and  behind  it,  with  equal  rapidity,  the 
vast  reservoir  of  materials  required  for  physical  security. 
These  immediate  necessities  have  been  stated  repeatedly 
by  our  Commander-in-Chief,  and  by  those  drawn  from 
management,  labor,  and  government  to  organize  and  co- 
ordinate our  immense  industrial  resources,  to  the  end  that 
this  nation  may  be  in  fact— and  on  time — the  "arsenal  of 
democracy."  Everything  I  put  forward  here  has  as  one  of 
its  most  important  aims  to  lend  emphasis  to  the  fact  that 
these  physical  needs  are  so  pressing  that  no  conceivable 
consideration  can  be  important  enough  to  justify  interfer- 
ence with  the  provision  of  these  materials  to  the  full  extent 
of  industry's  total  capacity. 

For  my  part,  I  am  sure  that  industry  is  fully  conscious 
of  the  fact,  and  I  am  proud  that  its  experience,  skills,  and 
forms  of  organization  place  it  in  a  front  line  position  to 


provide  most  of  the  materials  needed  in  this  emergency. 

However,  as  we  remember  that  Americans  are  capable  of 
performing  production  miracles,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
deliberative  processes  of  democracy  are  inherently  slow, 
particularly  in  times  of  crisis,  and  that  much  of  the  defense 
delay  which  distresses  us  today  is  due  to  the  very  proc- 
esses we  are  preparing  to  defend.  This  is  said  not  to  criti- 
cize the  democratic  process,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  greatest 
form  of  free  government  that  man  has  devised,  but  to 
remind  us  that,  as  a  nation,  we  must  place  the  principal 
responsibility  for  deferred  and  indecisive  action  where  it 
belongs :  upon  the  whole  people,  whose  reactions  and  aims 
are  so  slowly  reflected  in  the  deliberations  of  their  chosen 
representatives.  Many  of  the  delays  within  industry  itself 
probably  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  democratic 
process  is  a  common  practice  in  the  determination  of  de- 
cisions within  enlightened  enterprise. 

For  physical  security,  the  relative  order  of  urgency  seems 
to  be  the  provision  of  materials  and  the  training  of  men 
for  the  armed  forces,  closely  followed  by  enlarged  reserves 
in  power  and  transportation  facilities. 

In  the  broader  sense,  we  must  see  that  defense  materials 
for  Britain,  or  for  any  other  nation  combating  the  support- 
ers of  the  philosophy  of  force,  are,  in  fact,  integral  to  our 
own  national  defense.  As  a  nation,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  any  price  for  the  time  we  have  lost,  and  for  the 
time  we  require  to  provide  for  our  own  national  and 
hemispheric  defense.  So  long  as  any  aid  we  give  Britain 
or  any  other  nation  affords  this  precious  time,  we  serve 
ourselves  best — even  selfishly,  if  you  will — by  subordinat- 
ing conflicting  factors  to  this  primary  purpose.  Any  eco- 
nomic consideration  must  be  eliminated  the  moment  it 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  concern  for  the  protection  of 
American  lives  and  liberties. 

A  Program  for  Economic  Security 

THIS  IS  THE  BACKGROUND  AGAINST  WHICH   I   SHOULD  LIKE  TO 

present  a  program  of  the  steps  I  consider  essential  to  the 
further  fortification  of  our  political  freedom  and  the  ex- 
tension of  economic  freedom  to  our  whole  society  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  free  enterprise  system  acting  in 
close,  cordial,  and  constructive  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

While  the  steps  under  the  various  stages  will  be  set 
down  in  what  appears  to  be  the  approximate  order  of 
their  importance,  it  will  be  apparent  that  each  is  not  a 
distinct,  successive  step.  Some  require  continuity  from  the 
time  of  their  initiation;  others  are  overlapping  in  various 
degrees,  and  still  others  are  temporary. 

Connected  with  the  relativity  of  these  stages  and  steps, 
in  terms  of  importance,  I  should  like  also  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  timing  the  action  I  shall  propose  by 
stages.  This  I  consider  extremely  important,  because  some 
of  these  steps,  taken  too  soon  or  too  late,  very  easily  could 
have  an  effect  contrary  to  that  sought. 

Also,  it  will  be  evident  that  some  of  the  elements  of  this 
pattern  are  logically  within  the  province  of  government, 
that  others  are  logically  within  the  province  of  private 
enterprise,  and  that  still  others  are  of  an  uncertain  cate- 
gory. The  point  to  be  emphasized  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  components  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
should  take  the  initiative  in  defining  the  obligations  the 
whole  system  can  and  will  assume,  while,  collaterally  and 
coordinately,  it  defines  those  obligations  which  it  will 
actively  support  government  in  assuming.  I  present  no 
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thought  of  arm's  length  cooperation,  overshadowed  by 
suspicion  between  government  and  business.  I  seek  arm- 
in-arm  concord,  the  kind  of  coordinated  effort  which,  in 
my  judgment,  can  eliminate  the  causes  of  conflict,  compe- 
tition, and  confusion  between  government  and  business. 

Let  me  repeat  here  that  we  delude  ourselves  if  we  base 
our  plans  on  the  premise  that  when  the  next  "peace"  pa- 
pers are  signed,  the  national  emergency  will  cease,  and 
we  shall  return  to  that  nebulous  state  known  as  "normal 
living."  In  my  belief,  world  conditions  in  1943 — and  4,  and 
5,  coupled  with  an  acceleration  in  the  obsolescence  of  de- 
fense materials,  will  require  this  nation  to  devote  much 
more  of  its  energy  and  its  substance  to  defense  production 
than  is  believed  probable  by  most  people  today.  I  believe 
that  the  peak  of  defense  production  and  employment  will 
be  passed  during  the  next  two  to  four  years.  I  also  am  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  prospective  reduction  in  em- 
ployment, after  this  point  has  been  passed,  may  involve 
three  to  six  million  people,  rather  than  ten  to  twenty  mil- 
lion, as  some  quite  sincerely  believe.  My  estimate  includes 
those  who  may  lose  their  jobs  in  direct  defense  production 
and  also  in  production  for  civilian  needs,  the  demand  for 
which  may  diminish,  unless  the  private  enterprise  system, 
in  cooperation  with  government,  starts  right  now  to  plan 
to  keep  all  employables  employed. 

For  our  economic  security,  then,  upon  which  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  our  dynamic  free  enterprise  system 
may  depend  for  survival  during  the  coming  decade,  I 
submit  this  program. 

Recovery  and  Then  Stabilization 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD  IN  THIS  PROGRAM   I   IDENTIFY   AS  THE  "RE- 

covery  stage."  This  is  the  stage  in  which  we  are  now,  and 
in  which  I  believe  we  shall  remain  until  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Index  of  Industrial  Production  (unadjusted) 
averages  140  during  a  two  months  period.  This  figure 
roughly  represents  the  absorption  of  90  percent  of  all  em- 
ployables and  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  all 
effective  production  capacity  now  available.  This  recovery 
stage  has  eight  requirements,  most  of  them  continuing 
necessities : 

A  sincere,  determined,  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
democracy,  coupled  with  a  clear  understanding  and  an 
infinite  patience  with  its  deliberative  processes;  universal 
respect  for  the  sanctity  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  our 
land;  a  wholly  free  and  enterprising  system  of  free  enter- 
prise; full  time  employment  of  all  employables;  the  free 
flow  of  goods,  purchasing  power,  and  enterprise  capital 
for  production;  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
new  inventions,  accompanied  by  aggressive  pioneer  prod- 
uct promotion;  rural  electrification,  and  the  industrializa- 
tion of  agriculture;  finally,  in  this  stage,  development  of 
hemispheric  self-sufficiency. 

Next  we  come  to  what  I  label  the  "stabilization  stage" 
— the  period  immediately  after  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Index  of  Industrial  Production  (unadjusted)  has  averaged 
140  for  two  months.  The  six  necessities  in  this  stage  are: 

Credit  and  price  control  against  inflation,  long  term 
commitments  of  durable  consumer  goods  purchases,  and 
non-essential  personal  loans;  maintenance  of  a  full  supply 
for  normal  needs  of  a  non-durable  character  to  all  strata 
of  society;  an  acceleration  of  the  modernization  of  indus- 
try, including  utilities,  power,  transportation,  communica- 
tion; gradual  reduction  in  governmental  activities,  ex- 
penditures, and  loans  connected  with  all  non-defense  pur- 


poses in  the  conventional  field  of  private  enterprise;  taxa- 
tion to  balance  the  non-defense  budget — a  step  which, 
with  the  one  preceding,  I  place  in  the  second  stage  of  this 
program  because  we  can  have  no  restraints  upon  employ- 
ment and  increased  purchasing  power  in  the  first;  indus- 
trial development  of  the  temperate  zone  of  South  Amer- 
ica, aided  by  subsidy  to  the  degree  necessary. 

HERE  I  AM  GOING  TO  INTERRUPT  THIS  STEP-BY-STEP  PRESENTA- 
tion  to  explain  my  emphasis  on  the  development  of  hemi- 
spheric self-sufficiency  and  the  industrial  development  of 
the  temperate  zone  of  South  America.  It  is  my  belief  that, 
no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  present  phase  of  the 
foreign  revolutionary  movement  may  be,  political  and 
economic  slavery — if  not  actual  slavery — will  prevail  wide- 
ly. Fleeing  from  this  slavery,  the  oppressed  will  find  ways 
— no  matter  how  perilous — to  migrate  to  this  still  new 
world,  as  a  haven  where  a  new  beginning  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  may  be  made.  Similarly  situated,  our 
forefathers  of  every  race  and  creed  did  this  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  And  just  as  our  forebears 
developed  our  continent,  these  twentieth  century  immi- 
grants can  develop  the  South  American  continent  to  the 
advantage  of  themselves,  of  the  countries  of  their  adop- 
tion, and  of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere.  Humanitar- 
ian considerations  suggest  that  we  help  our  South  Amer- 
ican neighbors  to  prepare  themselves  to  support  these  peo- 
ple while  they  are  preparing  themselves  to  make  their 
contributions  to  the  industrial  growth,  the  crafts  and  cul- 
ture, and  the  security  of  the  continent  to  the  south  of  us. 
In  addition  to  this  humanitarian  consideration,  self-interest 
suggests  this  help  because  a  strong,  self-sustaining,  self- 
defending  South  American  continent  will  add  immeasur- 
ably to  hemispheric  security,  and  hence  to  our  own 
security.  Further,  with  their  industry  growing,  and  creat- 
ing, as  industry  always  does,  great  middle  classes  which 
are  the  mainstays  of  any  nation,  our  South  American 
neighbors  could  do  much  to  replace  our  present  and  pros- 
pective loss  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  would 
serve  the  common  interests  of  both  continents,  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  mutual  understanding  and  good 
will.  What  I  have  in  mind  is,  in  fact,  collaboration,  and 
not  commercial  exploitation  of  the  character  which,  too 
often,  has  created  hemispheric  discord. 

Building  a  Reservoir 

NEXT  IN  THE  STEP-BY-STEP  PROGRAM  IS  WHAT  MAY  BE  CALLED 

the  "backlog  building  stage" — that  is,  the  stage  during 
which  we  undertake  to  dam  up  a  part  of  the  demand  for 
goods,  in  order  to  have  a  reservoir  of  non-essential  unfilled 
wants  in  reserve  for  the  days  when  diminishing  employ- 
ment in  defense  industries  might  be  dangerous  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  way  of  life.  This  is  the  stage  which 
will  be  reached  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index 
of  Industrial  Production  (unadjusted)  has  averaged  145 
for  two  months.  The  six  requirements  of  this  stage  are : 

Further  credit  and  term  restraints  upon  durable  con- 
sumer goods  purchases,  and  non-essential  personal  loans; 
the  encouragement  and  expansion  of  individual,  indus- 
trial, and  governmental  reserves  in  cash  or  its  equivalent 
through  personal  savings,  induced  by  the  active  promotion 
and  sale  of  government  savings  stamps  and  bonds  of  small 
denominations  through  liberalization  of  benefits  under 
state  unemployment  insurance  laws,  and  of  old  age  and 
survivors'  insurance,  and  aid  to  (Continued  on  page  263) 
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Ward  Boss 


by  GEOFFREY  PARSONS  JR.  and  ROBERT  M.  YODER 

A  composite  portrait  of  the  men  who  deliver  the  urban  vote  on  election 
day.  Democratic  or  Republican,  here  is  the  way  the  machine  is  run. 
Incidentally,  this  is  also  a  devastating  picture  of  immature  city  voters, 
not  all  of  them  poor  and  uninformed. 


The  Big  Shot 

His  FEET  HURT.    LONG  YEARS  OF  "LEG  WORK."  WHILE  SERVING 

his  apprenticeship  in  lesser  political  jobs  did  that  to  him. 
It's  an  occupational  disease.  But,  with  his  weight  off  his 
feet,  the  Chicago  ward  boss  is  a  happy  man. 

Bossing  a  city  ward  is  a  good  job  anywhere.  It  is  par- 
ticularly good  in  Chicago  where  government  by  bosses,  the 
real  everyday  government  of  the  urban  third  of  our  popu- 
lation, attains  its  full  flower  under  the  Kelly-Nash  ma- 
chine. More  than  any  other  city,  Chicago  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  a  firsthand  study  of  the  unsung  personage  who 
might  be  called  the  biggest  man  in  American  politics. 

The  privileges  and  powers  of  a  Chicago  ward  commit- 
teeman,  which  is  the  boss's  formal  title,  are  amazing. 
He  is  usually  the  alderman.  If  not,  he  "has"  the  alderman. 
The  police  captain  also  is  "his  man."  The  boss,  in  effect, 
writes  the  laws  of  his  ward.  It  can  be  quiet  and  straight- 
laced  or  it  can  be  wide  open;  it  depends  on  the  boss. 

The  boss  can  get  a  man  out  of  jail  or,  if  he  cannot,  he 
can  get  him  a  break  and  a  lawyer.  Regardless  of  the  long 
waiting  list  he  can  get  a  patient  admitted  to  the  municipal 
tuberculosis  sanatorium.  Do  you  want  a  street  repaired? 
Would  you  like  more  efficient  garbage  removal  ?  Are  you 
trying  to  get  a  saloon  license?  See  the  ward  boss.  When 
Joe  Masczaks  was  laid  up  for  three  months  the  boss  fed 
the  family  and  kept  it  off  relief.  The  food  came  from  a 
grocer  who  owed  the  boss  a  favor.  He  collected  the  back 
wages  the  factory  owed  August  Schmidt.  The  boss  is  of 
service  to  the  humble  and  the  great.  He  asks  the  bank  to 
delay  eviction  of  the  Jones  family;  he  asks  the  city  fire 
inspectors  to  go  easy  on  an  apartment  building  owned  by 
the  bank.  Thousands  of  his  constituents  are  indebted  to 
him  for  substantial  favors.  No  campaign  speechmaking, 
no  reformer,  can  win  them  away. 

The  leader  uses  his  manifold  powers  not  only  to  get 
votes  for  the  machine,  but  to  make  money.  Much  of  the 
"larceny,"  as  it  is  cheerfully  called,  is  legal.  It  is  common, 
for  example,  for  Chicago  ward  bosses  to  operate  real  estate 
and  insurance  offices.  Saloons  alone  need  many  kinds  of 
insurance.  Furthermore,  by  strict  interpretation  of  the  va- 
riety of  regulations  to  which  they  are  subject,  nine  out  of 
ten  of  them  are  lawbreakers  and  vulnerable.  Thus  the 
saloonkeeper  always  needs  a  powerful  friend.  Naturally 
he  buys  his  insurance  from  the  boss.  A  recent  expose  of 
the  political  insurance  racket  in  Chicago  indicated  that  one 
ward  boss  did  $87,500  worth  of  saloon  business  in  a  single 
year. 

Insurance  is  handy  for  shakedown  purposes.  A  factory 
must  have  city  council  approval  for  a  switch-track  permit. 
If  the  ward  committeeman  insists  on  a  share  of  the  fac- 
tory's insurance  he  can  hardly  be  denied.  To  the  boss  this 


is  "reciprocity,"  not  graft.  There's  a  lot  of  reciprocity. 

Where  the  boss  is  an  attorney,  legal  fees  cover  a  multi  - 
tude  of  sins  and  offer  a  foolproof  method  of  passing 
bribes. 

Picnics,  golf  tournaments,  and  boxing  shows  are  other 
sources  of  revenue.  Tickets  may  cost  as  little  as  40  cents 
apiece,  the  price  of  the  annual  picnic  in  one  of  the  poorer 
wards,  or  as  much  as  the  $7.50  one  boss  charges  for  his 
annual  Christmas  party  in  a  swanky  night  club.  They  are 
sold  by  "muscle,"  the  buyer  being  told  how  many  he 
should  take.  And  it  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
friendship.  A  saloon  that  stays  open  after  hours,  for  ex- 
ample, may  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  buy  twenty  tickets  to  the 
boss's  golf  tournament  at  $5  each. 

Then  there  is  a  souvenir  program.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams have  as  many  as  300  pages  of  advertising  at,  say, 
$100  a  page.  Gamblers  and  night  clubs  take  ads;  so  do 
many  others  who  identify  themselves  only  as  "a  friend." 
With  ticket  sales  and  advertising,  a  successful  boxing  show 
or  a  picnic,  has  earned  as  much  as  $25,000. 

Graft  is  almost  depression-proof.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
depression  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars  in  real  estate 
taxes  was  owed  Cook  County.  The  situation  was  so  criti- 
cal that  the  state  legislature  empowered  the  county  treas- 
urer to  be  named  receiver  of  real  estate  owing  back  taxes. 
He  was  to  administer  the  property,  collect  income  from 
it,  pay  current  obligations,  and  apply  the  remainder  to  tax 
arrears. 

Tax  receiverships  were  a  boon  to  the  machine.  Hench- 
men were  appointed  to  manage  properties  for  fees  of  6 
percent,  half  again  as  much  as  the  ordinary  rate,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  In  addition,  these 
insiders  bought  coal,  refrigerators,  carpets,  and  other  sup- 
plies from  dealers  with  the  proper  political  connections 
Today  Cook  County  tax  delinquencies  are  higher  than 
ever. 

The  Gentleman  Bountiful 

FEW   CONSTITUENTS    COMPLAIN,    HOWEVER,    IF    THE    BOSS    GETS 

"fat,"  (makes  money).  The  "goo  goos,"  or  good  govern- 
ment leagues,  criticize,  but  they  don't  bother  him  much. 
The  ward  boss  does  fear  the  "G"  (federal  government) 
and  keeps  an  honest  record  of  what  he  "takes,"  usually 
for  his  income  tax  return. 

If  he  is  smart  he  also  keeps  at  least  one  protege  "clean" 
in  a  job  away  from  the  temptations  of  ward  politics.  He 
will  save  his  Boy  Scout  for  the  day  when  he  needs  an  able 
man  of  good  reputation  to  shove  into  a  strategic  job  or 
political  campaign. 

Ordinarily  graft  is  safe.  The  boss  himself  needn't  handle 
it.  He  has  a  "buffer"  for  that,  a  confidential  assistant  he  is 
grooming  to  be  his  successor.  The  boss,  personally,  is  sel- 
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dom  associated  with  anything  but  benevolent  and  chari- 
table activities.  He  pays  the  milk  bill  when  a  family  is 
hard  up.  The  buffer  shakes  down  the  gamblers,  and 
should  there  be  a  scandal,  takes  the  rap  without  implicat- 
ing anyone  else.  Graft  can  also  be  collected  by  the  police 
captain  or,  if  the  boss  wants  to  be  downright  elegant,  by 
a  couple  of  plainclothes  men. 

Of  course,  the  boss  must  be  a  man  of  integrity.  When 
the  boss  of  Chicago's  26th  ward  sold  police  jobs  at  $500 
apiece  and  failed  to  produce  the  jobs,  constituents  shot  the 
windows  out  of  ward  headquarters.  The  boss  was  later 
tried,  convicted,  supplanted  as  ward  leader,  and  defeated 
as  alderman. 

Such  dishonesty  is  unusual,  however,  and  there  are 
Kelly-Nash  bosses  known  as  men  who  don't  "take."  One 
saintly  character  doesn't  even  ask  his  voters  to  support  an 
annual  picnic.  His  jobholders  kick  in  5  percent  of  one 
month's  salary  at  Christmas — his  only  fund  raising.  But 
he  is  a  lawyer.  He  gets  his  reward  handling  city  litiga- 
tion. The  ward  boss  comes  out  ahead  whether  saint  or 
sinner. 

Of  course,  a  boss's  expenses  are  heavy.  He  is  a  "soft 
touch."  Every  other  letter  is  a  request  for  money.  He  will 
tell  you  that  the  words  he  uses  most  often  are  "how  much 
cost?"  He  is  a  pillar  of  the  church — any  church.  He  is 
expected  to  contribute  heavily  when  the  church  needs 
cash.  If  it  holds  a  benefit,  it  is  his  duty  to  drop  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  playing  the  wheels  and  buying  at  the 
booths.  People  don't  realize  that  the  job  of  ward  com- 
mitteeman  carries  no  salary  and  even  if  he  is  an  alderman 
his  salary  is  only  $5,000  a  year. 

The  boss  sometimes  lends  financial  support  to  a  neigh- 
borhood newspaper,  or  to  a  local  improvement  association 
or  business  men's  group.  It  will  make  a  nice  front  when  he 
has  a  project  for  which  he  wants  to  show  a  strong  public 
demand. 

He  must  also  support  ward  headquarters  where  he  holds 
court  once  a  week,  getting  reports  from  his  precinct  cap- 
tains and  hearing  requests  from  voters — -"confession 
night,"  it  is  called.  Some  ward  headquarters  are  quite  lav- 
ish. Chicago's  27th  ward  has  a  tasty  modernistic  building 
with  a  fancy  glass  brick  front  and  cocktail  lounge  furni- 
ture in  red  and  yellow  leather. 

Handouts  alone  in  a  poor  district  may  cost  the  leader 
$50  a  day.  Sometimes  he  has  a  regular  clientele  of 
mooches — quarter  men,  half  dollar  men,  dollar  men.  He 
also  makes  numerous  loans,  $5  here  and  $10  there.  Hun- 
dreds borrow,  nobody  ever  pays  him  back. 

Outright  mooches  don't  annoy  the  boss  as  much  as  the 
frequent  visits  from  "paper  organizations," — committees 
claiming  to  represent  thousands  of  voters.  He  can't  refuse 
their  requests,  but  he  knows  these  committees  seldom 
carry  weight.  Another  expense  is  that  people  use  the  boss's 
own  rackets  on  him.  Somebody  is  always  asking  him  to 
buy  tickets  to  a  picnic  or  a  golf  tournament. 

It  runs  into  money.  When  Professor  Paul  A.  Douglas 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  elected  alderman  of  the 
5th  ward  in  1939  he  was  overwhelmed  with  demands  for 
contributions.  Asked  for  more  money  than  he  made,  and 
lacking  any  illegitimate  income,  the  professor  was  forced 
to  publish  figures  on  his  earnings  and  expenditures  to 
prove  that  he  wasn't  just  stingy  when  he  said  "No." 

The  machine  boss  says  "Yes"  so  often  that  even  the 
most  corrupt  ward  leader  probably  can't  keep  more  than 
$500  a  week  for  himself.  This  provides  one  apology  for 
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boss  rule.  If  the  boss  shakes  down  a  business  man  by  what 
one  of  the  politicians  calls  "determined  suggestion,"  the 
moral  defense  is  that  the  neighborhood  which  supports  the 
business  man  is  entitled  to  a  kickback. 

As  for  "honest  government,"  it  might  cost  more  than 
the  voters  want  to  pay.  It  may  be  cheaper  for  a  business 
man  to  contribute  to  the  ward's  charities  than  to  get  his 
building  in  shape  to  comply  with  the  building  code.  One 
restaurant  keeper  puts  it  this  way:  "I  contribute  about 
$1,000  a  year  to  be  let  alone.  After  trying  it  the  other  way 
I  say  it's  worth  every  cent  of  it." 

The  Handy  Man 

LiKE  ALL  POLITICIANS,  THE  CHICAGO  WARD  BOSS  HAS  A  STREAK 

of  ham  actor.  He  is  as  vain  as  a  boy  movie  star,  but  his 
vanity  is  soothed  daily  in  the.  routine  of  his  job.  The 
hangers-on  all  but  tug  their  forelocks  in  the  scramble  to 
say,  "Good  morning,  boss."  Well-to-do  business  men,  who 
like  to  boast  that  they  know  a  politician  by  his  first  name, 
kow-tow  to  him.  The  boss  enjoys  ordering  drinks  for  the 
boys  in  his  favorite  saloon.  He  draws  a  sense  of  power 
from  his  charitable  activities.  He  likes  to  be  a  big  shot,  a 
celebrity,  and  doer  of  good  deeds.  His  prestige,  however, 
rests  on  a  solid  basis. 

He  works  almost  every  night.  His  wife  and  children 
complain  that  he  is  seldom  home.  When  he  is,  a  constant 
stream  of  callers  prevents  him  from  having  any  domestic 
life.  He  lives  in  a  comfortable  house,  drives  a  medium 
priced  car,  and  eats  well.  With  rare  exceptions  he  drinks 
sparingly,  either  because  he  has  a  bad  liver  from  over-in- 
dulgence in  the  old  days  or  because  he  know  he's  a  better 
politician  when  sober.  He  is  nervous  about  leaving  his 
ward  for  any  length  of  time.  His  vacations  are  usually 
hurried  ones,  weekends  in  Wisconsin  in  summer,  short 
visits  to  Miami  or  Hot  Springs  in  winter.  At  the  resorts 
he  gets  a  chance  to  wear  good  clothes.  At  home  he  doesn't 
advertise  his  affluence  by  dressing  too  well. 
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He  is  an  honored  guest  at  wakes,  christenings,  and  fu- 
nerals. Usually  he  leaves  cash  wherever  he  goes.  "I  know 
you  need  God,"  he  says  at  a  wake,  "but  you  need  Mam- 
mon too,"  and  he  leaves  a  $10  or  a  $20  bill.  If  the  family 
is  very  hard  up  he  may  pay  the  funeral  expenses.  A  favor 
like  that  is  seldom  forgotten,  and  doesn't  cost  as  much  as 
you  might  think.  He  got  the  undertaker  on  the  coroner's 
list  and  the  police  remember  the  undertaker  when  there 
is  occasion.  The  boss,  therefore,  usually  gets  cut-rate 
prices.  Occasionally  the  boss  is  genuinely  generous.  He 
may  leave  $500  to  help  a  precinct  captain  whose  baby  has 
had  an  expensive  operation.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  this 
generosity  is  designed  to  insure  the  unswerving  loyalty 
with  which  the  captain  serves. 

Seen  in  its  worst  light,  the  boss's  job  is  to  corrupt 
enough  of  the  voters  to  keep  the  machine  in  power.  He 
will  remind  you  that  the  majority  of  the  people  he  does 
things  for  are  have-nots.  "They've  got  nothing  but  their 
bodies." 

Direct  city  patronage  is  figured  at  30,000  jobs,  with  an 
additional  20,000  in  the  two  or  three  months  before  elec- 
tions. On  top  of  this,  if  the  Democratic  party  is  in  control 
of  the  state,  it  has  the  disposal  of  20,000  state  jobs  in  Cook 
County. 

The  ward  boss  controls  about  400  jobs  on  the  city  and 
county  payrolls.  His  precinct  captains  need  one  apiece, 
which  accounts  for  75,  and  they  expect  jobs  paying  not 
less  than  $200  a  month.  Others  go  to  the  members  of  his 
personal  staff — to  his  buffer,  and  to  his  stool  pigeons  in 
payment  for  "treachery."  (As  he  uses  it,  this  term  for 
spying  on  his  henchmen  has  no  stigma.)  He  makes  the 
remaining  jobs  go  as  far  as  he  can. 

Five  jobs  paying  $1,000  a  year  are  better  than  one  job 
paying  $5,000.  Five  jobs  distributed  among  five  families 
bring  in  more  votes — votes  from  the  jobholder,  his  sons, 
daughters,  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts.  Be- 
sides the  boss  is  never  sure  of  a  man  who  makes  $5,000  a 
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year.  Paradoxically,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  independent 
and  vote  as  he  pleases  than  the  recipient  of  a  $1,000  job. 

The  boss  tries  to  keep  a  reservoir  of  small  jobs  on  hand. 
One  of  his  virtues  is  that  he  can  get  a  man  a  few  day's 
work  in  an  emergency.  A  man  controlling  nine  votes  gets 
automatic  preference  over  a  man  controlling  eight.  A  Re- 
publican who  can  swing  votes  away  from  the  Republicans 
is  favored  over  either  of  them. 

A  city's  public  works  department  is  the  best  source  of 
emergency  jobs.  The  city  council  planned  it  that  way.  In- 
serted in  the  budget  is  a  flexible  item  appropriating,  say, 
$3,300,000  for  employing  common  labor  at  $5.85  and  $5.95 
a  day.  Ninety  days  before  election  the  boss  puts  men  to 
work  in  jobs  of  this  sort.  He  defends  the  practice  on  the 
ground  that  the  money  is  spent  for  work  that  needs  to 
be  done.  That  it  is  done  at  a  time  when  it  will  buy  the 
most  votes  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  being  "in." 

The  boss  occasionally  gets  a  man  on  the  federal  payroll, 
but  he  doesn't  like  to  do  it.  Once  a  voter  is  working  for 
the  federal  government  the  boss  can't  "vice"  him.  He 
can't  get  him  hired  one  day  and  fired  the  next.  After  see- 
ing a  man  through  an  emergency  with  two-weeks  employ- 
ment in  a  city  or  county  job  he  can  "vice"  him  and  use 
the  job  for  another  voter. 

The  boss  also  gets  jobs  in  public  utilities,  theaters,  and 
department  stores,  and  he  controls  jobs  in  such  extra-legal 
businesses  as  the  race  track  handbooks  which  need  his 
okay  to  operate.  Indeed,  last  summer,  during  the  federal 
drive  on  racing  information  services  owned  by  Moe  An- 
nenberg,  the  bookies  suffered  a  severe  crimp  in  their  busi- 
ness. A  patronage  crisis  confronted  the  machine.  Ward 
bosses  besieged  city  hall  for  jobs  to  take  care  of  ousted 
handbook  employes. 

The  Cog 

WlTH     ALL    HIS     POWERS,    THIS     PROFESSIONAL    VOTE    GETTER 

doesn't  get  many  votes  for  himself.  He  doesn't  have  much 
trouble  keeping  his  job,  but  on  the  other  hand  few  voters 
take  the  trouble  to  make  a  mark  in  front  of  his  name  at 
election  time.  Privately  most  bosses  are  piqued  at  this. 
They  cherish  the  ambition  to  run  for  some  high  office 
where  a  mighty  outpouring  of  votes  would  establish  their 
great  popularity  and  leadership.  Forty-three  of  the  fifty 
Chicago  ward  bosses,  it  is  said,  hope  to  be  Chicago's  next 
mayor.  Another  typical  ward  boss  dream  is  to  get  an  of- 
fice such  as  that  of  sheriff,  which  handles  thousands  of 
dollars  in  fees. 

Because  of  the  overall  efficiency  of  an  entrenched  ma- 
chine, the  ward  bosses  get  along  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  are  clumsy  politicians.  The  machine  is  real- 
istic. It  doesn't  expect  the  impossible.  Chicago's  more  pop- 
ulous wards  include  many  foreign  stocks.  With  Europe 
at  war  it  has  become  impossible  to  please  one  foreign 
group  without  making  enemies  of  two  others. 

Nevertheless,  ward  leaders  are  rated  on  their  ability  to 
deliver.  At  present  the  triple-A  rating  goes  to  Jacob  N. 
Arvey,  boss  and  alderman  of  the  24th  ward.  In  the  last  six 
elections  Arvey  has  never  produced  less  than  93.1  percent 
of  the  votes  cast  in  his  ward.  Despite  frequent  charges  of 
vote  frauds,  independent  straw  votes  indicate  that  the 
election  returns  accurately  represent  the  voters'  sentiment. 
Arvey  works  hard — among  other  things,  he  distributes 
coal  by  the  carload  in  winter  and  sends  children  to  camp 
in  summer — and  his  model  ward  is  not  a  melange  but  sol- 
idly Jewish  and  solidly  poor.  (Continued  on  page  262) 
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Gandhi,  surrounded  by  admirers,  as  he  rode  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge  shortly  before  the  momentous  days  of  September  1939 


India  at  the  Crossroads 


by  MARLEN  ELDREDGE 

Since  Great  Britain's  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  there  have  been 
astounding  developments  in  the  actions  of  the  nationalist  groups  in  India 
and  the  attitude  of  the  British  government  toward  their  aims.  A  review 
of  events  which  may  be  epochal,  by  an  American  who  knows  India. 


IN    THESE    ANXIOUS    DAYS    WHEN    ATTENTION    IS    FOCUSED    ON 

Europe  and  the  Far  East,  events  in  India  slip  back  into  the 
inside  pages  of  the  newspapers.  Yet  the  European  War 
has  produced  a  newsworthy  situation  in  India  which  is 
very  different  from  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
For  that  nation,  often  cited  as  proof  that  Britain  is  not 
democratic,  has  had  opportunity  to  revolt  and  has  not 
done  so. 

To  understand  recent  events  it  is  important  to  keep  In- 
dian political  history  in  mind.  Before  the  coming  of  the 
British  there  was  no  national  unity.  The  National  Con- 
gress movement  took  shape  in  1885  but  it  did  not  begin  to 
spread  into  all  communities  and  classes  until  1905. 

Previous  to  the  first  World  War,  Dominion  Home  Rule 
was  the  highest  aim  of  all  Indian  nationalists  except  a  few 
extremists.  After  the  war,  when  the  whole  world  was  im- 
pregnated with  ideas  of  self-determination  and  condemna- 
tion of  imperialism,  Indians  altered  their  goal  from  Home 
Rule  to  Independence. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi's  first  use 


of  satyagraha  (passive  resistance)  and  his  political  impor- 
tance date  from  his  opposition  to  the  Rowlatt  Act  in  1919 
(an  act  concerning  the  reorganization  of  British  criminal 
law  administration).  Gandhi's  popularity  has  waxed  and 
waned  among  the  intelligentsia  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
but  his  hold  on  the  masses  has  steadily  increased.  He  con- 
tinues to  be  both  the  shrewd  politician,  with  an  uncanny 
way  of  discovering  in  each  situation  the  fact  that  will 
arouse  the  support  of  the  people,  and  the  mystic.  His  sin- 
cerity commands  the  respect  even  of  those  who  disagree 
with  him. 

Before  the  war  started  in  1939  Gandhi  headed  the  mod- 
erate group  in  the  Congress,  the  Nationalist  party.  This 
group,  whose  policies  were  based  on  non-violence  and  civil 
disobedience,  was  by  far  the  majority.  Opposed  to  Gandhi 
was  a  radical  bloc  under  the  leadership  of  Subhas  Chandra 
Bose,  a  Bengalee  leftist,  bent  on  freeing  India  from  Brit- 
ish control  immediately,  no  matter  what  the  cost  in  blood- 
shed. Between  the  two  stood  Jawaharlal  Nehru;  his  pop- 
ularity is  almost  as  great  as  Gandhi's,  his  socialist  views 
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are  more  temperate  than  Bose's.  With  Nehru,  nationalism 
loses  entirely  its  romantic  character  as  a  sort  of  substitute 
for  religion,  as  an  ideal  for  the  intellectual,  and  becomes  a 
realistic  program  for  the  social  and  political  emancipation 
of  the  people  of  India. 

Leading  political  party  of  India,  the  National  Congress 
represents  the  majority  of  Hindus  in  the  country  and  has 
among  its  adherents  many  Moslems,  Sikhs,  Christians, 
Parsees,  and  lesser  sects. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  All-Indian  Moslem  League 
with  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  as  president.  The  Moslems 
oppose  the  Act  of  1935,  under  which  the  present  govern- 
ment of  India  is  established,  as  a  permanent  constitutional 
basis  because  it  provides  for  an  assembly  elected  by  ma- 
jority vote  in  geographical  constituencies  and  they  fear 
that  this  would  give  the  Hindus  a  clear  majority  in  any 
federal  scheme.  They  urge  the  creation  of  "Pakistan,"  a 
separate  Moslem  state  within  India.  Yet  this  would  only 
produce  new  minority  problems;  it  would  not  solve  the 
issues  of  self-government. 

A  third  political  group  in  India  is  that  of  the  560  Indi- 
an Princes,  whose  states,  ranging  in  size  from  one  village 
of  a  few  mud  huts  to  domains  of  thousands  of  acres,  cover 
a  third  of  India  and  include  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  princes  naturally  wish  to  hold  on  to  their 
privileges  and  are  wary  of  a  National  Congress  that  de- 
mands complete  democratic  independence.  Great  Britain 
cannot  force  them  to  cooperate  with  the  Hindu  and  Mos- 
lem political  groups;  and  India  cannot  reach  successful  in- 
dependence without  them. 

The  British  have  been  convinced  that  Indians  could  not 
handle  their  own  destinies,  and  that  to  release  control  was 
simply  to  give  the  Germans  or  Russians  or  Japanese  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  walk  in.  British  policy  in  the  past 
has  been  one  of  "divide  and  rule"  so  that  no  coalition  of 
interests  would  be  possible;  of  "humor  them  along,"  grant- 
ing concessions  only  when  absolutely  necessary;  of  "keep 
the  home  interests  in  mind,"  managing  trade,  commerce 
and  industry  so  as  to  benefit  England 

Individual  Englishmen  have  tried  to  work  out  programs 
that  would  develop  responsible  Indian  rule  as  a  prelimin- 
ary to  India's  becoming  a  self-contained  unit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Immense  progress  was  made  in  this  direction 
before  1939  through  the  Morley-Minto  and  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  reforms.  Railroads,  civil  service,  forestry  had 
been  greatly  Indianized;  a  military  academy  for  Indian 
officers  was  established  at  Dehra  Dun  and  is  now  training 
1,100  men;  Congress  governments  controlled  the  eleven 

provinces  of  British  India 
with  majorities  in  eight; 
and  a  plan  for  federal  gov- 
ernment of  these  provinces 
and  the  Indian  states  had 
been  evolved.  The  British 
also  established  a  uniform 
system  of  currency,  weights 
and  measures,  carried  out 
an  extensive  irrigation  proj- 

l.ffl:  Subhas  Chandra  Bose, 
radical  bloc  leader  in  the 
Congress  Party.  Right:  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  an  outstanding 
nationalist  (left)  with  Gen- 
eralissimo and  Madame  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek  in  Chungking, 
September  1940 
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ect  in  the  Punjab,  set  up  effective  institutions  for  improv- 
ing crops  and  animals,  built  schools  and  hospitals,  and  in 
general  contributed  to  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

Unfortunately,  these  achievements  were  offset  in  the 
Indian  mind  by  other  facts.  Rani  Rajwade,  past  president 
of  the  All-India  Women's  Congress,  summed  them  up: 

Whatever  political  advantage  we  have  was  secured  by  force- 
ful pressure.  It  is  always  contradicted  by  the  shortsighted 
policies  of  individual  Englishmen  in  India  and  of  conserva- 
tives in  Britain.  None  of  them  face  the  real  issue  of  a  defini- 
tive decision.  Commissions  are  appointed — they  make  endless 
surveys,  sometimes  they  suggest  radical  reforms,  but  always 
the  final  word  is  that  we  should  try  something  for  ten  years, 
or  five  years,  and  if  we  live  up  to  that  we  may  get  more.  We 
are  tired  of  this.  We  want  stability.  The  present  is  never 
stable,  it  is  always  unbalanced  by  the  uncertain  future. 

The  Early  Days  of  the  New  War 

WHEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  DECLARING  WAR  ON  GERMANY,  SEP- 
tember  3,  1939,  included  India  in  the  declaration,  Indians 
objected  because  they  had  been  unceremoniously  involved 
without  being  consulted.  Nevertheless,  the  National  Con- 
gress voted  approval  and  asked  how  it  could  help.  Yet  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  India  would  fail  to  use  this 
excellent  opportunity  to  press  nationalist  desires. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  opened  the  attack  on  September  16  by 
asking  the  Viceroy  (the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow)  to  clar- 
ify Britain's  war  aims  and  to  give  India  independence  so 
that  she  might  support  Britain  wholeheartedly  in  the 
struggle.  He  said: 

If  Britain  fights  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  de- 
mocracy she  must  necessarily  end  imperialism  in  her  own 
possessions  and  establish  full  democracy  in  India,  and  the  In- 
dian people  must  have  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
frame  their  own  constitution  through  a  constituent  assembly. 
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Lord  Linlithgow  considered  the  question  carefully  for 
a  month,  talking  it  over  with  leaders  of  all  the  political 
groups  and  many  other  prominent  Indians.  Finally,  on 
October  18,  he  anwered  Gandhi  with  a  Government 
White  Paper.  He  said  it  was  too  early  to  state  the  war 
aims  and  impossible  for  Britain  to  define  them  without 
consultation  with  France.  He  reaffirmed  the  sentiments 
of  the  British  government  that  dominion  status  achieved 
by  constitutional  stages  was  the  natural  destiny  of  India, 
and  promised  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  be  willing  to  meet  with  Indian  leaders 
and  modify  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935.  In  the 
meantime  he  suggested  forming  a  consultative  group  of 
representatives  from  all  major  political  parties  of  British 
India,  and  from  the  princes.  This  would  permit  coopera- 
tion, a  free  exchange  of  ideas,  and  would  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  impart  vital  information  to  Indian  leaders. 

It  was  a  cautious  reply:  too  cautious,  for  it  convinced 
die  National  Congress  that  Britain  was  temporizing  as 
usual,  that  she  was  fighting,  not  for  democracy,  but  only 
for  the  status  quo.  Four  days  later  Gandhi,  as  spokesman 
of  the  National  Congress,  called  on  all  Congress  ministries 
to  resign.  This  they  did  in  all  the  provinces  of  British  In- 
dia except  Bengal,  Punjab,  and  Sind,  where  they  were  in 
the  minority. 

At  the  same  time  Gandhi  urged  that  there  should  be  no 
civil  disobedience  or  political  strikes.  He  was  afraid  that 
Britain  might  line  up  minority  groups  against  the  Con- 
gress, in  which  case  invoking  civil  disobedience  might 
launch  a  civil  war. 

With  Congress  refusing  to  govern  the  provinces,  the 
Viceroy  had  to  use  his  emergency  powers  and  turn  over 
authority  to  provincial  governors,  an  awkward  move.  It 
distressed  him  that  the  Indians  refused  to  form  a  consul- 
tative group  or  to  send  representatives  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  central  government.  He  reminded  them 
that  Britain  could  not  grant  India  complete  independence 


The  first  group  of  Indian  pilots  as  they  arrived  in  London 


on  the  basis  Gandhi  had  requested  because  the  Princes  ob- 
jected, and  Britain  was  bound  to  the  Princes  by  treaties 
pledging  them  protection  against  external  aggression  or 
internal  rebellion.  Again  he  urged  unity. 

The  Indians  retorted  that  they  would  never  achieve 
unity  while  Britain  ruled  and  that  they  were  tired  of  ap- 
pointed groups.  They  wanted  action.  Then  followed  an 
interlude  of  inter-Indian  discussions.  In  the  West  the  war 
stood  almost  still.  January  came,  and  Mr.  Jinnah  de- 
manded of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that  the  National  Congress 
recognize  the  Moslem  League  as  the  only  authoritative 
and  representative  organization  of  Indian  Moslems.  To 
do  this  Congress  would  have  had  to  repudiate  all  the 
Moslems  in  its  membership,  and  would  have  become 
even  more  of  a  Hindu  organization  than  it  is.  The  re- 
ligious-racial gap  would  have  widened.  Nehru  refused. 

Meanwhile  Gandhi  and  Rajendra  Prasad,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  openly  criticized  Subhas  Bose  for 
stirring  up  disorder.  It  seemed  that  divergences  of  view- 
point would  split  Indian  leadership  hopelessly  apart.  Lord 
Linlithgow  rushed  into  the  breach,  reaffirming  that  Britain 
would  grant  dominion  status  as  soon  as  there  was  unity. 
Then,  surprisingly,  a  Moslem,  Maulna  Abul  Kalam 
Azad  of  Bengal,  was  elected  president  of  the  All-India 
Congress  party,  defeating  the  communist  leader  and  left- 
wing  candidate,  Mahendra  Nath  Roy,  by  a  wide  margin 
of  1,861  votes  to  183.  A  month  later  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  All-India  Congress  itself  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Ramgarh.  Such  a  move  revealed  a  definite  merging  of 
religious  differences  in  the  Congress  and  intensified  politi- 
cal unity. 

Another  significant  development  followed.  Early  in 
March  the  Congress  Working  Committee  had  drafted  a 
resolution  dissociating  the  party  from  the  war  and  threat- 
ening civil  disobedience  under  moderate  terms  if  necessary 
to  enforce  the  Nationalist  program.  Gandhi  had  even  de- 
clared that  he  would  break  with  Congress  rather  than  be 

forced  to  demand  independence 
or  launch  a  campaign  of  civil 
disobedience  before  he  was 
ready.  This  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Bose  and  his  left  wing 
group  who  scorned  compromise 
and  moderation. 

Both  factions  were  represented 
at  the  Ramgarh  meeting  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
about  the  outcome.  For  there  is 
much  talk  of  communism  in 
India  and  fear  that  were  India 
free,  some  leaders  would  soon 
ally  themselves  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Socialist  delegates  at  Ram- 
garh carried  flags  embroidered 
with  the  hammer  and  sickle,  and 
stood  firm  against  remaining 
under  British  rule.  The  result 
was  a  complete  victory  for 
Gandhi.  Not  only  did  the  Na- 
tional Congress  vote  to  accept 
the  Working  Committee's  reso- 
lutions, but  it  gave  Gandhi  com- 
plete authority  to  direct  future 
British  combine  political  action,  a  further  sign  of 

when  the  war  started  unity. 
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April  came  and  India  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  campaign  of  complete  civil 
disobedience.  Gandhi  was  sure  of  having 
all  the  people  behind  him  and  the  revolt 
appeared  to  be  waiting  only  for  the  psy- 
chological moment.  The  British  authori- 
ties were  preparing  to  deal  with  it,  for 
orderly  government  is  absolutely  essential 
in  wartime,  and  a  country  full  of  consci- 
entious objectors  is  a  tremendous  hind- 
rance to  war  effort. 

The  British  Situation  Changes 

SUDDENLY,  ON  MAY  1,  GANDHI  ANNOUNCED 
that  "he  must  think  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore invoking  civil  disobedience,"  and 
disavowed  any  desire  whatsoever  to  em- 
barrass the  British  government  in  its  cri- 
sis. What  crisis?  The  Germans  had  oc- 
cupied Norway.  The  Indian  leaders  now 
realized  that  Britain  was  in  no  such  com- 
plete control  of  the  war  that  she  could 
handle  a  revolt  in  India  and  win  the  war 
easily.  Unconsciously  they  have  always 
reasoned  and  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  British  Commonwealth  is  invin- 
cible and  that  the  only  changes  that  could 
come  to  it  would  be  the  eventual  split- 
ting-off  of  regions  like  India  into  self- 
governing  dominions  or  independent  but 
friendly  units.  Assured  of  their  own  safety  under  British 
control,  they  could  afford  to  disagree  and  demand  inde- 
pendence. 

The  war  in  Norway  altered  all  this.  Indians  were  struck 
by  the  realization  that  war  might  actually  come  to  India, 
that  they  might  have  to  oppose  fascism,  which  they  hate, 
on  their  own  soil.  Whatever  Indians  think  about  Eng- 
land, they  prefer  her  rule  to  that  of  a  totalitarian  country. 
Gandhi's  immediate  reaction  was  that  revolt  in  India  must 
be  halted.  He  refused  to  invoke  civil  disobedience.  Silence 
fell  over  India,  broken  only  at  the  end  of  May  by  a  terse 
statement  from  Nehru  that  he,  too,  could  not  consider 
calling  for  civil  disobedience  against  England  at  a  time 
when  she  was  in  such  danger  in  Europe. 

Since  then  the  influence  of  the  European  War  on  Indian 
affairs  has  become  ever  more  noticeable.  When  France 
collapsed  in  June  and  Britain  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
defeat,  the  Indians,  according  to  the  old  idea,  should  have 
seized  the  opportunity  to  break  free.  Instead,  the  Moslem 
League  consulted  with  the  Viceroy  about  increasing  the 
Indian  war  effort  and  defending  India.  More  startling  yet, 
the  All-India  National  Congress  formally  discarded  the 
principle  of  non-violence  in  relation  to  external  aggression 
or  internal  disorder,  releasing  Gandhi  from  all  responsi- 
bility in  this  new  program. 

That  this  was  a  direct  result  of  the  war  situation  is  evi- 
denced in  the  decision  to  use  force  against  external  aggres- 
sion (who  but  Germany,  Russia,  or  Japan)  and  against 
internal  disorder  (what  but  fear  of  Fifth  Column  activi- 
ties) ;  but  to  continue  to  use  non-violence  in  their  political 
issue  with  Britain.  Gandhi,  although  true  to  his  creed  of 
absolute  non-violence,  characterized  Hitlerism  as  "naked, 
ruthless  force  reduced  to  an  exact  science  and  worked  out 
with  scientific  precision."  Tension  increased  when  the 
British  House  of  Commons  passed  a  bill  providing  officials 
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Shells  assembled  to  cartridge  cases  at  the  largest  ordnance  factory  in  India 

in  India  with  full  power  to  govern  alone  if  cut  off  from 
Britain,  and  to  conscript  the  British  in  India  as  well  as 
the  Indians.  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  was  arrested  in  Cal- 
cutta under  the  Defense  of  India  Regulations,  which 
seemed  the  beginning  of  a  silent  round-up  of  possible 
Fifth  Columnists. 

The  National  Congress  maintained  its  new  position  all 
through  July,  even  offering  a  promise  of  full  cooperation 
in  Britain's  war  effort  if  she  would  give  them  complete 
independence  and  immediately  establish  a  national  gov- 
ernment. C.  Rajagopalachari,  Congress  premier  of  Ma- 
dras, said  that  the  task  of  India,  if  her  demands  were 
granted,  was  "not  less  than  to  make  up  for  the  defection 
of  France." 

"Partnership  in  the  Commonwealth!" 

THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT'S  RESPONSE — ITS  FIRST  PUBLIC 
statement  since  October,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  under  the 
Churchill  government — was  made  simultaneously  by  the 
Viceroy  in  India  and  by  Leopold  C.  M.  S.  Amery,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
August  8.  Implemented  by  Mr.  Amery 's  remarks  in 
Commons  on  August  14,  it  is  one  of  the  important  state- 
ments that  has  come  out  of  the  war. 

The  Viceroy  promised  India  "free  and  equal  partnership 
in  the  British  Commonwealth"  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over 
and  the  new  constitution  can  be  framed,  the  speed  of 
framing  being  dependent  on  the  Indians  themselves. 

He  acknowledged  that  "the  framing  of  that  scheme 
should  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and  should  originate  from  Indian  conceptions  of 
the  social,  economic  and  political  structure  of  Indian  life," 
reserving  only  due  fulfillment  of  the  existing  obligations 
of  His  Majesty's  Government — defense  and  foreign  policy 
(not  finance),  to  which  other  (Continued  on  page  260) 
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Science  Plus  People 

by   LEON  WHIPPLE 

TOWARD  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY,  by  Jose  Ortega   y  Gasset. 

Norton.     273  pp.     Price  $2.75. 
MAN    STANDS    ALONE,    by    Julian    S.    Huxley.      Harper.      297    pp. 

Price  $2.75. 

Postpaid    by    Survey   Associates,    Inc. 
MAN    IS    LIVING    ON    THE    BIAS.    OUR    MASTERY    OF    NATURE    HAS 

run  far  ahead  of  our  mastery  of  people.  The  lopsided  dis- 
proportion between  reach  and  grasp  makes  us  talk  in  terms 
of  paradox,  dilemma,  blind  alley.  This  root  paradox  breeds 
particular  paradoxes:  poverty  in  plenty,  the  love  of  peace 
that  breeds  war,  the  limitation  of  liberty  lest  it  destroy  lib- 
erty. Reason  seems  defeated — but  only  to  the  coward.  The 
wise  man  with  sober  humility,  but  good  hope,  looks  back 
for  the  false  turn  in  the  road,  the  error  of  arrogance,  the 
new  principle  that  may  reconcile  power  with  discipline.  The 
courageous  man  must  admit  that  the  race  is  not  so  far  along 
in  the  control  of  affairs  as  we  hoped.  Wisdom  will  define 
where  we  went  astray,  and  courage  take  up  the  challenge 
to  make  new  plans,  rock-founded  on  the  real  gifts  we  can 
discover  in  mankind. 

Jose  Ortega,  Spanish  philosopher,  and  Julian  Huxley, 
English  biologist,  are  wise  and  brave.  They  agree  on  the 
heart  of  our  error.  Ortega  says:  "A  good  part  of  the  disorder 
of  the  present  is  due  to  the  disproportion  between  the  per- 
fection of  our  ideas  on  physical  phenomena  and  the  scandal- 
ous backwardness  of  the  'moral  sciences'."  The  emphasis  on 
economic  ideas  has  cramped  and  distorted  the  spirit.  Huxley 
affirms,  from  a  shelter  under  the  London  Zoo,  listening  to 
a  Sibelius  Quartet  on  the  radio:  "If  civilization  is  to  recreate 
itself  ...  it  can  only  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  social  outlook. 
The  essentially  economic  and  mechanistic  ideals  of  the  great 
era  of  laissez  faire  no  longer  either  satisfy  or  convince.  .  .  . 
Economic  values  must  lose  their  primacy,  and  become  sub- 
ordinated to  social  values."  It  deserves  our  profound  attention 
that  men  of  such  diverse  approach  write  moral  and  social 
on  their  charters  for  tomorrow. 

To    UNDERSTAND    ORTEGA'S    ESSAYS    "TOWARD    A    PHILOSOPHY    OF 

History,"  indeed  to  understand  Ortega,  we  must  learn  that 
his  attitude  toward  life  is  that  of  the  aristocrat  who  seeks 
personality,  variety,  creation,  freedom  within  a  self-imposed 
discipline,  and  hates  regimentation,  homogeneity  (as  does 
Huxley),  and  the  coercions  of  man's  animal  needs.  He  re- 
veals himself  as  a  kind  of  sportsman  of  life,  in  a  noble  sense. 
In  "Revolt  of  the  Masses"  he  defined  his  fear  that  the  vast 
populations  made  possible  by  our  mastery  over  nature  would 
dwarf  the  individual,  and  in  the  end  ruin  the  science  that 
created  them  because  they  just  take,  without  any  sense  of 
obligation,  any  knowledge  of  the  moral  discipline  on  which 
science  itself  depends.  The  aristocrat  feels  crowded  by  mass- 
men;  the  sportsman  wants  the  players  to  recognize  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

To  explain  Ortega  by  the  shorthand  formula  is  unjust  to 
his  warmth,  scholarship,  brilliance  of  style  and  historical 
allusion,  humane  wisdom.  But  note  his  thesis  of  the  "sport- 
ive" origin  of  the  State,  not  in  utilitarian  adaptation  to  neces- 
sity, but  in  the  exuberant  energy  of  the  young  men,  sym- 
bolized by  their  raids  on  other  tribes  for  women.  Enjoying 
life  with  their  age-mates,  they  set  up  the  bachelor's  hall 
or  athletic  club,  whence  came  exogamy,  war,  training,  laws, 
cults,  and  festivals.  The  anthropologist  can  appraise  the  value 
of  this  lively  concept.  For  Ortega  it  proves  that  vigor  is  the 


creative  power,  not  utility,  and  that  the  initiator  is  the  lover, 
the  warrior,  the  athlete. 

Note  again  that  the  outcome  of  the  fascinating  essay  on 
"Man  the  Technician"  is  that  man  was  not  driven  by  neces- 
sity to  invent  machines,  but  by  his  desire  for  freedom  and 
leisure  in  which  to  invent  life,  well-being,  according  to  his 
own  dreams.  He  escapes  Nature  by  making  it  over,  and  lives 
his  drama  on  extranatural  terms.  You  invent  the  modes  of 
living  your  desire  and  so  there  are  many  technologists.  To 
meditate  in  the  climate  of  Tibet  you  build  the  monastery. 

Our  own  crisis  may  be  one  of  exhausted  "wishing-power." 
We  cannot  imagine  what  to  do  with  the  miraculous  technology 
we  have  created.  One  dream  Ortega  approves  was  that  of 
the  English  gentleman  who  chose  to  regard  the  harsh  strug- 
gle of  life  as  a  game,  and  so  obeyed  the  rules  of  justice,  duty, 
honesty  of  workmanship.  True,  it  demanded  wealth — the 
surplus  of  technology — and  Ortega  wonders  whether  one  can 
be  poor  and  still  be  English.  He  does  not  consider  the  poor 
who  could  never  play  the  game. 

Ortega  over  all  challenges  the  idea  of  mass-man — can  he 
be  reformed?  He  sees  vigor,  variety,  the  spontaneous  crea- 
tions of  the  individual,  as  the  essence  of  life.  The  worship 
of  utility  and  the  ant  hill  mean  ruin.  We  must  plumb  the 
depths  of  human  nature  to  find  new  answers  to  problems 
we  now  only  skim  over.  "Our  extraordinary  triumphs  over 
nature  only  underline  our  failure  in  the  realm  of  strictly 
human  affairs."  We  need  a  deep-rooted  system  of  "historic 
reason,"  as  against  mathematical  reason.  The  philosophy  of 
Ortega  is  a  spearhead  against  the  totalitarian  regimes. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    HUMANISM    OF    JULIAN    HUXLEY    IS    BASED    ON 

the  unique  capacity  of  man  for  conceptual  thinking.  The 
story  of  delicate  adaptations  by  which  man  escaped  the  dull 
fate  of  a  bird  and  the  tiny  brain  of  an  insect,  then  developed 
eyes  by  tree-life,  and  next  hands  by  standing  erect  on  the 
ground,  talked  because  he  was  gregarious,  and  perfected  the 
only  kind  of  body  in  which  this  kind  of  consciousness  could 
exist,  is  a  biological  melodrama,  beautifully  told.  This  unique 
gift  imposes  obligations:  to  justify  the  ways  of  consciousness 
to  man  is  Huxley's  theme.  We  can  plan  life,  he  believes,  and 
his  final  chapter  is  an  affirmation — Life  Can  Be  Worth  Liv- 
ing. "By  means  of  his  conscious  reason,  and  its  chief  off- 
spring, science,  man  has  the  power  of  substituting  less  dila- 
tory, less  wasteful,  and  less  cruel  methods  of  effecting 
progressive  change  than  those  of  natural  selection." 

Against  the  threat  of  Ortega's  mass-men,  he  sets  up  the 
eugenics  of  the  future  .  .  .  "of  all  outlets  for  altruism  the 
most  comprehensive,  and  longest  in  range."  But  many  sci- 
entists decry  eugenics  because  it  is  really  a  division  of  the 
social  sciences.  Natural  science  must  marry  social  science 
for  the  good  of  both  mates.  Eugenic  improvement  can  only 
be  realized  in  a  certain  kind  of  social  environment.  He 
squarely  confronts  the  neglected  truth  that  you  must  decide 
what  kind  of  world  you  want  for  what  kind  of  people.  To 
plan  means  that — and  it  is  not  yet  proven  possible.  For  the 
layman  this  essay  reveals  a  complexity  of  genetic  problems 
plus  social  factors  that  will  stop  any  preaching  of  near-at-hand 
eugenic  salvation. 

The  range  of  these  papers,  written  between  1927  and  1939, 
will  delight  the  curious.  To  have  a  first-rank  biologist  talk 
to  us  in  simple  terms  of  Climate  and  Human  History,  The 
Origin  of  Species,  The  Courtship  of  Animals,  The  Intelli- 
gence of  Birds,  is  a  kind  of  adventure.  To  have  him  tackle 
Who's  Who  with  the  quantitative-qualitative  analysis  of 
genetics  is  proof  his  science  is  humanistic.  Americans  in  the 
English  volume  run  to  length — Nicholas  Murray  Butler's 
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entry  of  135  lines  is  exceeded  only  by  the  165  lines  of  Sir 
Ernest  Budge,  the  archeologist.  The  correlation  between 
length  and  degree  of  eminence  is  put  at  about  0.2.  If  biolo- 
gists begin  to  take  this  kind  of  interest  in  people,  we  say 
let  'em  go  back  to  their  fruit-flies. 

This  light  interlude  is  indeed  symbolic  of  Mr.  Huxley's 
argument  that  there  can  be  a  science  of  social  affairs.  He 
expounds  the  methods  by  which  the  new  sciences  can  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  studying  multiple  causation,  bias  in 
the  human  observers,  and  the  impossibility  of  controlled 
experiments  with  human  guinea  pigs.  The  student  of  society 
will  find  profitable  reading  in  this  primer  on  first  steps 
toward  scientific  humanism.  We  have  infinite  powers  of  con- 
trol: we  must  carry  on  this  experiment  of  the  Universe  in 
rational  self-consciousness.  All  other  roads  end  in  chaos. 

What  that  chaos  would  mean  is  revealed  in  the  Nazi  sys- 
tem— "the  negation  of  any  civilized  order."  If  the  Nazis  win, 
Huxley  says,  the  Western  World  confronts  a  period  of  regi- 
mentation in  which  "destruction  will  proceed  within  a 
portentous  framework  of  empty  organization."  He  might 
well  have  used  this  picture  to  prove  the  evils  of  using  science 
without  humanism.  The  Nazis  employ  all  the  knowledge 
man  has  acquired — physical  and  psychological — to  raise  the 
brute  struggle  to  the  nth  degree.  They  are  living  in  both 
worlds,  and  become  archetypes  of  the  human  struggle.  Their 
bastard  race  doctrine,  their  experiments  in  breeding,  their 
demagogic  use  of  propaganda,  are  pseudo-science,  but  used 
by  cave  men  in  what  Huxley  calls  the  dilatory,  wasteful, 
and  cruel  struggle  from  which  consciousness  can  provide 
escape.  How  terrible  is  the  report  that  the  German  soldier's 
tag  is  marked  with  his  blood  type  so  that  transfusions  in  the 
field  may  be  swift!  Or  that  the  vitamins,  on  which  new  hopes 
for  stronger  people  are  founded,  now  sharpen  the  senses  of 
mass- warriors!  Is  this  magnified  violence  what  the  road  to 
consciousness  ends  in?  To  defeat  that,  nihilism  is  the  chal- 
lenge in  this  crisis. 

But  that  defeat  will  not  mean,  Huxley  declares,  that  civ- 
ilization is  safe.  All  men  must  share  in  the  conversion  that 
accepts  the  new  order,  call  it  "historical  reason"  or  "scientific 
humanism."  These  books  of  faith,  during  war,  are  symbols 
of  strength  and  hope.  Civilization  can  transform  itself  to 
overcome  insecurity,  frustration,  and  despair.  "But  it  can 
transform  itself  only  if  it  finds  a  new  basis,  a  new  substance 
for  its  belief  in  itself.  The  new  belief  must  be  social." 

Volcanoes  of  Asia 

TOWARD  FREEDOM,  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  John  Day.  445  pp.  Price  $4. 
THE  BATTLE  FOR  ASIA,  by  Edgar  Snow.  Random  House.  431  pp. 

Price  $3.75. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
THE    PUBLICATION    OF    THESE    TWO    IMPORTANT    BOOKS    AT    THIS 

moment  is  well  timed;  for  they  reveal  to  us  that  what  hap- 
pens today  along  the  European  front  is  organically  connected 
with  worldwide  commotion  and  unrest.  One  of  the  remark- 
able things  about  Nehru's  book  is  that  it  has  stood  up  so 
well  under  the  change  of  political  events.  This  autobiography 
was  originally  published  in  England  in  1936.  Its  publication 
in  the  United  States  comes  as  the  answer  to  an  acute  demand. 
Before  a  war  with  Germany  became  inevitable,  Britain's 
greatest  problem  was  India;  and  it  was  no  longer  the  aging 
Mahatma  who  was  solely  responsible  for  the  "trouble"  there. 
It  was,  rather,  the  rising  star  of  Nehru  that  had  the  India 
Office  worried.  For  while  Gandhi  could  often  be  persuaded 
to  compromise  with  the  British,  Nehru  would  not  settle  for 
a  fraction  of  freedom.  He  was  the  aggressive,  brutally  frank 
leader  of  India's  masses.  His  noble  birth  and  his  education 
(Harrow,  Cambridge)  had  not  isolated  him  from  the  masses 
but  equipped  him  to  represent  them  in  the  most  efficient, 
most  articulate  way.  His  vigorous  campaign  landed  him  in 
prison  where  he  wrote  most  of  this  book.  Ironically,  it  shares 
this  circumstance  with  Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf";  but  while 


Hitler  formulated  a  message  of  hate  and  destruction,  Nehru's 
forced  leisure  produced  a  great  message  of  freedom.  His  life, 
which  could  have  been  spent  in  luxury  and  academic  study, 
has  been  a  relentless  fight  for  this  freedom — freedom  from 
the  rusty  shackles  of  the  Indian  caste  system,  freedom  from 
the  oppression  of  native  princes,  freedom  from  the  British 
raj.  Above  all,  Nehru  has  been  a  fighter  for  democracy.  The 
India  which  he  envisages  is  a  great  nation  of  350,000,000  free 
people — a  nation  which  would  stand  voluntarily  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain  whenever  freedom  and  democracy  are  chal- 
lenged. "For  in  spite  of  my  hostility  to  British  imperialism 
and  all  imperialisms,  I  have  loved  much  that  was  England, 
and  I  should  have  liked  to  keep  the  silken  bonds  of  the  spirit 
between  India  and  England." 

At  present,  Nehru's  struggle  is  being  interrupted  by  an- 
other prison  term,  his  eighth.  But  he  will  struggle  on.  The 
chapters  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  audience  will 
convince  his  new  readers  of  the  importance  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  mission.  This  moving  story  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  democrats  is  one  of  the  truly  important  books  this  cen- 
tury has  produced. 

EDGAR  SNOW'S  DUTY  AS  A  NEWSPAPER  MAN  MADE  HIM  CRISS- 
cross  the  fronts  and  frontiers  of  Asia;  it  carried  him  far 
behind  the  lines,  and  it  gave  him  contact  with  the  fighting 
people.  There  is  in  this  book  an  amazing  amount  of  what 
Mr.  Snow  himself  calls  "contact  with  reality."  The  swiftly 
moving  story  conveys  the  idea  that  it  was  written  by  a  fighter 
rather  than  by  an  observer;  that  it  was  put  down  during  the 
din  of  the  battle,  with  bombs  and  shells  exploding  fairly 
near.  In  fact,  Mr.  Snow  had  some  close  shaves.  And  the  ele- 
ment of  participation  in  China's  great  fight  for  her  life  makes 
this  book  the  most  gripping  firsthand  account  yet  to  come 
out  of  this  four-year-old  struggle. 

Mr.  Snow  is  not  blind  to  Japan's  technical  superiority. 
However,  "in  this  war  China  is  losing  all  the  battles  but 
China  is  on  the  winning  side.  You  want  it  in  a  sentence, 
here  it  is.  It  is  the  winner  who  is  losing  and  the  loser  who 
will  win."  While  the  larger  view  of  the  war  remains  the 
essence  of  this  book,  it  is  full  of  anecdotes,  personal  experi- 
ences, dreadful  as  well  as  amusing  detail  which  give  it  the 
quality  of  a  great  novel,  painted  on  a  canvas  no  less  ambitious 
than  Tolstoy's  "War  and  Peace."  Many  things  in  this  book 
are  new,  such  as  the  discussion  of  the  value  of  a  mobilized 
village,  and  the  presentation  of  China's  new  life  in  the  -un- 
conquered  interior.  Here,  the  chapters  on  industrial  coopera- 
tives and  new  wartime  industries  are  of  particular  value.  But 
above  all,  Mr.  Snow  is  the  great  human  observer  who  re- 
marks, for  example,  that  "nobody  was  looking  after  the 
wounded,  to  whom  it  oddly  did  not  seem  to  occur  that  any- 
one owed  them  anything." 

The  book  is  a  great  achievement,  the  story  of  a  great  con- 
flict told  with  unique  directness  by  one  who  has  not  lost  his 
courage.  The  author  formulates  his  belief  in  a  "broader  and 
more  responsible  democracy,"  a  belief  which  is  not  only 
unshaken  but  rather  confirmed  by  what  he  has  seen. 

The  publishers  should  be  congratulated  on  the  extremely 
attractive  appearance  of  this  book. 
New  Yor/i  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 

The  Night  We  Live  In 

OUT   OF   THE   NIGHT,   by   Jan   Valtin.    Alliance.    841    pp.    Price    $3.50, 
postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

THIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  VIVIDLY  RELATES  EPISODES  IN  THE  HISTORY 

of  the  "two  grimmest  and  weirdest  revolutionary  movements 
of  our  time" — communism  and  German  national  socialism. 
The  author  first  gives  his  experiences  as  a  German  com- 
munist undercover  worker  charged  with  planting  the  seeds 
of  disaffection  among  marine  and  harbor  workers.  So  suc- 
cessful was  he  that  he  was  promoted  to  a  high  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Comintern,  and  as  "the  man  from  Moscow" 
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he  went  out  to  restore  efficiency  and  zeal  in  various  national 
organizations.  Valtin  shows  how  among  communists  "all 
concepts  of  moral  obligation  outside  of  the  movement  were 
utterly  blotted  out,"  how  at  last  there  developed  a  "war 
between  conscientious  proletarian  internationalists  and  the 
bureaucratic  clique  that  followed  Stalin" — and  "the  clique 
always  won." 

In  the  course  of  his  work  Valtin  roamed  the  world,  form- 
ing communist  cells,  distributing  literature,  checking  on 
faithless  or  faltering  comrades.  Obedience  to  one  order 
from  the  high  command  landed  him  for  three  years  in  San 
Quentin  prison  in  California,  where,  incidentally,  he  acquired 
the  equivalent  of  a  college  education. 

The  second  phase  of  the  author's  career  was  leadership  in 
the  communist  Red  Front  League  during  those  anarchic 
years  when  Hitler  was  rising  to  power.  During  those  months 
bands  of  armed  youths  devoted  to  clashing  ideologies  turned 
the  streets  of  German  cities  into  bloody  battlegrounds,  until 
the  middle  classes  became  only  too  ready  to  accept  Hitler 
as  promise  of  law  and  order.  In  this  struggle  the  Russian 
bosses  of  the  communist  movement  sadly  misunderstood 
and  underestimated  Hitlerism.  An  alliance  between  com- 
munism and  the  Social  Democratic  party  precariously  con- 
trolling the  government  would  have  dammed  the  Hitler 
tide,  as  the  wiser  German  communists  realized.  But  Russia 
ordained  that  social  democracy,  not  Hitler,  was  the  chief 
foe  of  the  workers.  And  so  "the  two  most  powerful  Marxist 
armies  slashed  away  at  each  other  and  Hitler  marched  to 
power  and  destroyed  them  both."  These  chapters  show  "how 
ineffective  democratic  tactics  are  when  pitted  against  a  cen- 
trally led  conspiracy  at  the  helm  of  a  frothing  mob." 

The  third  section  of  the  book  is  the  most  gripping,  the 
most  terrifying.  The  author  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  now 
dreaded  supreme  Gestapo.  The  description  of  Nazi  prisons 
and  concentration  camps,  with  their  sadistic  tortures  that 
play  skilfully  on  physical  and  psychological  weaknesses,  often 
with  a  flavor  of  sex  perversion,  makes  tales  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  comparatively  pleasant  reading.  For  this  job  is 
carried  out  with  fanatical  zeal  and  Teuton  thoroughness. 
The  completeness  of  the  Nazi  hold  upon  the  German  youth, 
here  emphasized,  indicates  that  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
A  generation  that  knows  only  force  can  be  conquered  only 
by  force. 

But  the  book  is  not  all  horror.  There  is  the  idyll  of  the 
author's  love  for  the  girl  he  calls  Firelei,  though  the  end  is 
tragedy.  There  is  the  humor  of  bootlegging  liquor  to  "dry" 
Finland  for  the  benefit  of  the  communist  treasury  and  of 
the  way  communist  leaders  in  England  turned  the  party 
organization  into  a  private  grafting  enterprise.  There  are 
remarkable  pen  pictures  of  the  strange  personalities  attracted 
by  revolutionary  movements,  some  of  whom  have  become 
famous.  There  are  keen  observations  on  men,  movements, 
and  nations. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  its  great  length,  this  book  should  be 
read  by  everyone  who  would  realize  what  has  really  been 
going  on  in  the  world  these  past  fifteen  years,  who  would 
understand  the  sad  pass  to  which  today's  world  has  come — 
a  dreary  knowledge.  You  will  be  wiser  for  the  reading,  but 
you  will  not  be  happier. 
Neu>  Yor{  B.  P.  ADAMS 

Rights  of  the  Non-Citizen 

ALIENS    AND    THE    LAW,    by    William    Marion    Gibson.    University    of 
North   Carolina  Press.   200   pp.   Price  $3,   postpaid  by   Survey   Associates. 

DESPITE  POPULAR  BELIEF  TO  THE  CONTRARY,  ALIENS  IN  THE 
United  States  have  a  greater  latitude  of  enjoyment  and  pro- 
tection than  either  customary  or  conventional  international 
law  demands.  This  is  one  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Gibson  in  his  brief  and  illuminating  study  of  original  sources 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  aliens. 
Protection  of  aliens  in  their  right  to  life,  the  right  to  lib- 


erty, and  the  right  to  own  property,  is  made  possible,  as 
Mr.  Gibson  points  out,  by  the  fact  that  laws  dealing  with 
such  civil  rights  use  the  word  "persons."  The  courts  have 
consistently  held  that  "persons"  was  used  so  that  individuals, 
whether  aliens  or  citizens,  should  be  protected. 

Having  investigated  the  cases  in  which  litigation  as  to 
the  rights  of  aliens  has  arisen  Mr.  Gibson,  a  member  of  the 
political  science  department  of  Duke  University,  sets  forth 
that  in  nearly  all  civil  rights  resident  aliens  "enjoy  a  treat- 
ment which  is  equal  to  that  of  American  nationals."  The 
treatment  of  aliens  by  administrative  officials  is  excluded  from 
the  survey  because  this  has  been  discussed  by  others. 

In  a  foreword,  Richard  W.  Flournoy  of  the  Department 
of  State  says  that  the  book  throws  valuable  light  on  the  part 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  stimulating  fair  treatment  of 
aliens  by  nations  with  which  this  country  has  treaties. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Louis  STARK 

A  Study  of  Attitudes 

LIFE,    LIBERTY,    AND    PROPERTY,    by    Alfred    Winslow    Jones.    Lip- 
pincott.   397  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

EVEN  THE  New  Yorker,  OUR  LEADING  SOCIOLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 
says  of  this  book  that  though  it  is  a  bit  technical  you  had 
better  read  it;  and  to  Fortune  Magazine  it  seemed  important 
enough  to  warrant  printing  a  condensed  version  in  the 
February  number.  No  doubt  some  of  the  welcome  that  Dr. 
Jones  is  getting  is  based  on  feelings  of  relief  because  his 
studies  show  American  opinion  to  be  so  sound  and  middle 
class  in  the  midst  of  all  these  alarums  and  excursions. 

The  book  is  a  study  of  public  opinion  in  Akron,  on  human 
rights  vs.  property  rights.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  to  bring 
these  abstract  terms  down  to  concrete  references  by  selecting 
seven  stories  of  conflicting  rights,  such  as  anthracite  boot- 
legging, the  movement  of  industries  to  escape  labor  unions, 
the  sitdown  strikes,  and  the  obstruction  of  foreclosure  and 
eviction  by  neighborly  mobs.  People  of  all  classes  were 
asked  to  express  their  moral  judgment  on  these  concrete 
news  stories,  and  were  ranked,  according  to  their  respect 
for  property,  from  0  to  100  percent. 

The  conclusions  are  pleasant  reading  for  liberals.  Extreme 
radicals  and  hard-boiled  reactionaries  appear  as  isolated 
groups  with  opinions  and  methods  of  expression  so  foreign  to 
the  vast  majority  of  normal  people  that  the  chance  of  their 
persuading  the  public  to  follow  them  seems  remote.  Middle 
class  morality  is  shown  as  a  realistic  if  somewhat  confused 
pragmatism,  quite  consonant  with  democratic  growth  and 
progress.  There  are  important  technical  points  for  liberals 
who  recognize  the  need  for  semantic  validity  in  word  and 
deed  if  liberal  democratic  society  is  to  survive  the  storms  that 
blow.  Yes,  you  had  better  read  it;  incidentally,  you  will 
enjoy  it. 
Washington,  D.  C.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

The  Challenge  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

THE  REVOLUTION  IS   ON,  by  M.   W.   Fodor.   Houghton,   Mifflin.   239 
pp.   $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IN    THESE    DAYS    WHEN    HISTORY    IS    WRITTEN    AT    BREATHTAKING 

and  heartbreaking  speed,  there  is  a  dearth  of  substantial 
studies  cutting  through  the  surface  of  events,  to  reveal  the 
driving  forces  behind  the  news.  This  book  by  one  of  the 
European  ace  correspondents  has  all  the  qualities  of  excellent 
reporting:  firsthand  information,  careful  analysis,  and  a 
pointed  story,  yet  does  not  stop  there.  The  author's  purpose 
is  to  show  the  forces  working  behind  this  World  War. 

The  first  eight  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  techniques 
of  the  Nazi  conquest,  somehow  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
this  vital  problem.  After  a  vivid  description  of  the  blitzkrieg 
in  the  low  countries  and  France  the  author  goes  on  to  an 
analysis  of  the  collapse.  While  one  may  not  always  go  along 
with  the  author's  emphasis  on  the  element  of  "treachery," 
his  analysis  puts  this  much  discussed  problem  into  greater 
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perspective.  It  may  serve  as  a  reminder  that  there  is  a  group 
of  "natural"  Fifth  Columnists  in  every  country.  Though  they 
may  not  be  spies  in  the  service  of  national  socialism  and 
often  even  think  of  themselves  as  patriots,  they  disarm  their 
own  country  before  it  is  attacked  and  thus  prepare  it 
psychologically  for  surrender.  Such  attitudes  are  certainly  one 
of  the  most  essential  reasons  for  the  inner  weakness  of  the 
Western  democracies. 

Against  this  background,  the  second  World  War  attains 
the  dimensions  of  a  world  revolution.  Mr.  Fodor's  main 
thesis  is  the  basic  convergence  of  the  three  major  revolutions 
since  the  first  World  War.  According  to  him,  this  revolu- 
tionary process  only  continues  the  great  equalizing  movement 
which  originated  in  the  French  revolution.  Rousseau  be- 
comes the  intellectual  father  of  this  world  upheaval,  the  aim 
of  which  is  "proletarian"  socialism  and  "dynamic"  national- 
ism at  the  same  time.  The  rapprochement  between  the  na- 
tional socialists  and  bolshevists  is  commonplace  knowledge 
by  now.  Mr.  Fodor  can  claim  that  he  pointed  at  these  ten- 
dencies years  ago  in  his  book  "South  of  Hitler." 

Whether  national  socialism,  fascism,  and  bolshevism  can 
really  be  called  children  of  the  same  revolutionary  spirit  will 
largely  depend  on  a  clearer  definition  of  what  the  author 
means  by  "socialism"  and  "revolution."  One  might  doubt 
the  revolutionary  character  of  German  national  socialism, 
agreeing  with  Dorothy  Thompson,  in  her  introduction,  that 
the  Nazi  leaders  are  only  "exploiters  of  a  revolutionary  situ- 
ation." Yet  it  must  be  recognized,  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  book's  most  essential  contribution,  that  the  great 
challenge  of  the  twentieth  century  cannot  be  answered  in 
terms  of  the  nineteenth  century;  that  it  certainly  was  not 
met  by  the  elder  statesmen  who  were  running  Western 
democracies  of  the  Armistice  period.  The  success  of  the  Nazi 
assault  is  largely  due  to  the  vacuum  left  by  the  destruction 
of  a  nineteenth  century  world.  That  this  fascist  set  of  values 
is  only  a  substitute  for  and  an  attempt  at  a  short  cut  to  a 
new  world  order  is  as  obvious  as  is  the  fact  that  a  real  defeat 
of  the  Nazi  attack  can  be  made  only  by  an  inner  regeneration 
of  Western  civilization.  SICMUND  NEUMANN 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Fingers  on  the  Democratic  Pulse 

THE  CLASH  OF  POLITICAL  IDEALS,  by  Albert  R.  Chandler.  Appel- 

ton-Century.    273   pp.   Price  $2. 
DEMOCRACY   AND    SOCIAL   CHANGE,   by    Harry    F.    Ward.    Modern 

Age.  VI,  293  pp.   Price  $2.50. 

BEYOND    GERMAN    VICTORY,    by    Helen    Hill    and    Herbert    Agar. 

Reynal  &  Hitchcock.   117  pp.  Price  $1. 
EVERYDAY  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN   DEMOCRACY,  by  John  T. 

Greenan    and   Albert    li.    Meredith.    Houghton,    Mifflin.    XXXII,    570    pp. 

Price   $2.80. 

STAND  FAST  FOR  FREEDOM,  by  Lowell  Thomas  and  Berton   Braley. 
Winston.  IV,  314  pp.  Price  $2. 

FREEDOM    AMERICAN    STYLE,    by    Alan    F.    Griffin.    Holt.    184    pp. 
Price    $1. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  FINANCE,  by  William  O.  Douglas.  Yale  University 

Press.  '301  pp.  Price  $3. 

ZERO  HOUR,  by  various  authors.    Farrar  &  Rinehart.    244  pp.    Price  $1. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THESE  APPROACHES  TO  THE  TROUBLES  OF  OUR  TIME  OFFER  A 
varied  spectrum  of  opinion.  They  portray  the  reactions  of 
the  authors  to  the  issue  which  is  paramount  today — whether 
democratic  and  totalitarian  practices  can  live  together  ami- 
cably on  a  single  planet,  and,  if  not,  what  to  do  about  it. 

The  first  volume  brings  together  the  ideals  of  and  for 
the  state  from  Thucydides  and  Christ  to  the  contemporary 
exponents  of  dictatorship  and  democracy.  American  demo- 
cratic ideals  are  represented  by  Jefferson,  the  authors  of  the 
Federalist  Papers,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Walt  Whitman,  and 
Herbert  Hoover.  Professor  Chandler  has  been  necessarily 
selective  in  the  original  materials  he  has  excerpted.  But  he 
has  given  a  nice  juxtaposition  to  the  conflicting  ideas  through 
the  ages  about  the  present  issue. 

In  "Democracy  and  Social  Change"  Professor  Ward  ex- 
plores what  kind  of  change  we  need  in  our  present  economic, 
social,  and  political  structure  to  make  democracy  effective. 

(In  answering  advertisements  please 
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WRITERS  TEACH...WRITIHG 

White  Mountain  Writers'  Conference 

Jefferson,  New  Hampshire 

Aug.  18  to  Sept.  2,  1941 

THE  CONFERENCE  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  learn  writing 
from  writers  through  manuscript  criticism,  roundtable  discussion 
of  writing  problems,  and  daily  personal  association  with  success- 
ful writers  who  are  also  experienced  teachers.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  developing  individual  talent  and  technique,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  practical  market  guidance.  The  methods  of  teaching 
are  those  developed  through  ten  terms  of  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Writers  schools  in  New  York  and  Hollywood.  In  addition 
to  special  lectures  and  individual  conferences,  there  will  be 
regular  classes  in  short  story,  novel,  poetry,  playwriting,  non- 
fiction.  No  maiketing  will  be  attempted,  but  manuscripts  con- 
sidered suitable  for  publication  will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  publishers. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  practice  under  stimu- 
lating, expert  guidance  during  the  summer. 

THE  STAFF  is  a  group  of  America's  most  talented  and  capable 
craftsmen  who  have  a  record  of  creative  teaching  experience. 
Resident  instructors  are:  Alfred  Kreymborg,  Millen  Brand, 
Benjamin  Appel,  Leopold  Atlas,  Art  Young,  Wellington  Roe. 
SPECIAL  LECTURERS  include:  Rockwell  Kent,  Richard  Wright, 
Albert  Maltz,  Marc  Blitzstein,  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Irwin  Shaw, 
Eda  Lou  Walton,  Holland  D.  Roberts  and  others. 

SKYWOOD  MANOR  and  Farm,  a  delightful  old  inn  at  Jefferson, 
New  Hampshire,  will  be  Conference  headquarters.  Tennis,  golf, 
swimming,  hiking,  mountain  climbing. 

WRITE  NOW  for  detailed  information  to  Nan  Golden, 
Assistant  Director,  White  Mountain  Writers'  Conference, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  Neic  York  City. 


ENGLAND'S  HOUR 

By  VERA  BRITTAIN 

author  of 
"TESTAMENT  OF  YOUTH" 


"The  first  book  to  reach  these  shores  to  tell 
us  what  is  happening  in  the  hearts  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  fighting  the  war  now,  and 
who  will  make  the  peace  later." 

— New  York  Sun 

"A  poignant  book  in  which  hatred  and  revenge 
have  no  place.  Out  of  Hitler's  bombs  has 
grown  a  book  of  generous  spirit  .  .  .  There's  a 
lyric  quality  that  lifts  sentences  above  pedestrian 
prose." 

— New  York  Times 

all  bookstores  $2.50 

THE  MACMILLAN   COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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"Are  you  sending  copies  of  the  JEWISH 
FRONTIER  to  Mahatma  Gandhi?  Gandhi 
himself  asked  me  for  them." 

Letter  from  BOMBAY. 

"I  have  often  meant  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
intellectual  keenness  and  the  moral  probity  of 
the  Jewish  Frontier;  it  is  the  one  magazine  of 
its  kind  that  I  can  bear  to  read  these  times: 
that  I  can  open  without  the  probability  of  be- 
ing confronted  with  sophistry,  confusion, 
timidity,  defeatism,  and  moral  indifference. 
But  since  reading  your  article  011  Psycho- 
analysis and  Moral  Pessimism,  I  should  like  in 
addition  to  single  out  that  truly  perspicuous 
essay,  and  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for 
that  understanding  analysis.  I  only  wish  that 
a  paper  of  the  calibre  of  the  Jewish  Frontier, 
had  a  more  general  circulation — or  that  some- 
thing of  your  spirit  would  by  some  miracle 
take  possession  of  the  liberal  weeklies." 

LEWIS  MUMFORD 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

TO  SURVEY  READERS — FOR  $1.00 — 

JEWISH  FRONTIER 

275  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

I    enclose    $1    for    your    trial    offer    of    8    months    to 
SURVEY   GRAPHIC   readers. 
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This  is  a  most  clear  and  forthright  analysis  of  idea  and 
practice  that  must  underlie  a  reconstructed  and  reinvigorated 
democracy  after  the  war. 

In  briefer  compass,  Helen  Hill  and  Herbert  Agar  view 
what  will  happen  to  the  United  States  in  "Beyond  German 
Victory."  They  challenge  the  view  that  the  defeat  of  Britain 
will  make  no  difference  to  us,  and  point  their  thesis  with  a 
sharp  picture  of  the  Nazi  "design  for  living." 

"Everyday  Problems  of  American  Democracy"  is  a  recent 
text — among  many — for  highschool  students.  In  its  new  edi- 
tion, it  covers  the  major  problems  confronting  our  democracy, 
domestic  and  international.  This  treatment  is  on  the  whole 
objective  and  critical. 

To  dramatize  democracy  in  action,  Lowell  Thomas'  and 
Berton  Braley's  "Stand  Fast  for  Freedom"  is  one  of  the  best 
for  junior  readers.  From  Magna  Charts  to  the  present,  the 
authors  have  written  simply  and  vividly  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  for  freedom — with  the  pen  as  with 
sword.  It  is  a  book  to  put  in  every  youngster's  hands  today. 
And  similarly  Alan  Griffin's  "Freedom,  American  Style." 
A  running  account  of  the  struggle  for  civil  liberties  in  Amer- 
ica, it  traces  their  origins  in  England  and  their  denial  in  the 
totalitarian  states.  Vigorous  and  straightforward,  it  is  a  book 
which  should  be  in  every  highschool  library. 

At  quite  a  different  level,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  "Democracy 
and  Finance"  includes  a  number  of  his  papers  on  the  pur- 
poses, and  procedures  for  implementing  these  purposes,  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Acts.  Once  chairman  of  the  SEC, 
the  author  outlines  the  need  for  control  of  private  finance  by 
public  agencies  if  democratic  government  in  America  is  to 
succeed. 

"Zero  Hour"  is  a  joint  venture  in  interpreting  the  current 
issue  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Erika  Mann,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  William  L.  White,  Garrett  Underbill,  and  Walter 
Millis.  It  is  aimed  at  adult  readers  and  -designed  to  shake 
them  from  complacency.  If  democracy  is  to  survive  as  a  way 
of  life,  they  argue,  there  is  not  much  time  left  for  tempor- 
izing. They  reflect  as  well  as  challenge  the  variety  of  opinion 
on  the  urgency  of  giving  democratic  ideals  life  in  action. 
Mr.  Bundy 's  analysis  of  college  students'  doubts  and  frustra- 
tions in  these  days  is  an  especially  significant  interpretation 
of  a  major  concern  of  our  democracy — the  place  and  function 
of  youth  today. 
Queens  College  PHILLIPS  BRADLEY 

"Welfare  Work"  in  Industry 

WHAT'S   PAST  IS   PROLOGUE,  by  Mary  Barnctt  Gilson.   Harper.   307 
pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    WELL    TOLD    NARRATIVE    OF    THE    AUTHOR*S    PIONEER    WORK 

in  industrial  welfare  affords  a  valuable  perspective  on  modern 
industrial  relations.  Southern  mill  villages  in  the  feudalistic 
grip  of  absentee  landlords,  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations  with 
cheap  Filipino  labor,  and  the  most  modern  and  progressive 
Midwest  and  New  England  industrial  management  form  the 
background  for  Miss  Gilson's  appraisal  of  industrial  per- 
sonnel policies  of  the  past  three  decades. 

The  effort  to  bring  the  resources  of  a  public  library  into 
the  homes  of  steel  workers  in  the  Pittsburgh  mills  first  focused 
the  attention  of  the  young  Wellesley  graduate  on  the  evils 
of  the  twelve-hour  day,  low  pay,  poor  housing,  and  the 
generally  depressing  lot  of  the  steelworkers  in  the  early  1900's. 
Miss  Gilson  describes  her  early  efforts  as  "improving  works." 
She  recognizes  the  inadequacy  while  properly  attributing 
considerable  value  to  the  personnel  work  which  developed 
with  the  new  scientific  management  of  F.  W.  Taylor. 

Management's  groping  toward  a  method  which  would  alle- 
viate unrest  and  discontent  among  the  workers  and  still  leave 
the  management  in  full  control  is  well  described  in  chapters 
giving  her  experience  in  a  progressive  Cleveland  clothing 
factory.  She  points  out  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  new  "shop  council"  was  received  by  the  workers.  Al- 
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though  giving  full  credit  to  the  improvements  it  brought  in 
adjustment  of  individual  grievances  and  in  promoting  plant 
efficiency,  Miss  Gilson  adds  an  illuminating  postscript, 
"Sometimes,  however,  a  matter  of  real  importance  was  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  workers." 

She  concludes  that  these  early  experiments  in  industrial 
democracy  dependent  so  largely  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
individual  employer  failed  to  achieve  to  any  substantial  ex- 
tent what  their  proponents  claimed,  namely  that  "shop  coun- 
cils had  some  educational  value  for  both  management  and 
workers  in  preparing  the  ground  for  unionism."  Instead  they 
probably  "retarded  the  development  of  bona  fide  trade  union- 
ism." 

The  very  genuine  effort  to  bring  "fair  play"  into  their  rela- 
tions with  individual  workers,  the  conscious  effort  to  make 
the  new  "shop  councils"  a  vehicle  for  exchange  of  thought 
between  management  and  its  employes,  the  benevolence  veil- 
ing a  conviction  that  management  surely  knew  what  was  best 
for  the  employes  has  often  made  the  "progressive"  employer 
of  twenty  years  ago  the  most  reluctant  today  to  deal  with 
those  "outsiders" — the  trade  union  representatives. 

Miss  Gilson  challenges  employers  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  promotion  of  union-management  collaboration.  She  is 
not  blind  to  the  lacks  and  imperfections  of  either  labor  or 
management.  As  a  realist  she  points  out  that  "labor  will  not 
be  too  eager  to  cooperate  until  the  question  of  income  dis- 
tribution is  approached  more  realistically." 
New  Yor^  ELINORE  M.  HERRICK 

Propaganda  Rings  the  Bell 

THE    RAPE   OF   THE    MASSES,    by    Serge    Chakotin;    translated    by    E. 
W.  Dickes.  Alliance.  310  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

I    HOPE   THE   LURID   TITLE   WILL    NOT    CAUSE   SERIOUS    READERS   TO 

overlook  the  genuine  importance  of  this  book's  contents.  A 
direct  sub-title  is  both  plain  and  accurate:  "The  Psychology 
of  Totalitarian  Political  Propaganda."  And  H.  G.  Wells,  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  gives  it  a  proper  location  when 
he  writes  that  it  is  a  "most  lucid  and  complete  statement  of 
contemporary  social  psychology." 

Mr.  Chakotin  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief 
exponents  and  interpreters  of  the  Russian  psychologist  Pavlov. 
His  thesis  is  that  modern,  as  well  as  ancient,  propaganda  may 
be  explained  and  understood  in  terms  of  the  conditioned 
reflex,  that  key  to  behavior  which  owes  its  vogue  to  the  now 
famous  experiments  of  Pavlov.  The  dog  in  Pavlov's  experi- 
ment, it  will  be  remembered,  produced  saliva  when  he  was 
fed  actual  food.  When  the  feeding  was  accompanied  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  it  was  found  that  the  dog  could  be  condi- 
tioned to  produce  saliva  later  on  by  means  of  ringing  the 
bell  even  though  no  food  was  present.  Chakotin  begins  with 
this  simplified  conception  of  the  conditioned  reflex  and  then 
proceeds  to  elaborate  its  more  complex  development.  Hitler's 
propaganda  depends  upon  bell  ringing.  He  does  not  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  his  people  but  he  rings  various  bells  which  are 
associated  in  their  consciousness  with  the  real  needs;  hence, 
they  behave  as  if  he  were  actually  supplying  their  real  wants. 
Chakotin's  proposal  to  the  anti-totalitarians  is  that  they  also 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  techniques  of  propaganda,  but 
that  they  utilize  these  methods  in  the  interest  of  true  and 
good  aims.  In  other  words,  he  believes  that  propaganda 
legitimately  used  can  become  the  instrument  for  wholesome 
social  change,  just  as  the  dictators  have  utilized  it  for  evil  or 
dubious  ends. 

In  this  country,  the  word  "propaganda"  has  a  very  bad 
name,  and  it  has  become  popular  to  say  that  propaganda  is 
merely  what  the  other  person  says  when  you  happen  to  be  in 
disagreement  with  him.  This  is,  of  course,  nonsense,  but  it 
is  the  very  type  of  nonsense  which  has  retarded  the  serious 
study  of  propaganda  as  one  of  the  primary  means  for  influ- 
encing human  conduct.  There  is  a  moral  question  to  be 
raised  with  respect  to  propaganda,  but  the  initial  inquiry 
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SIR  HUBERT  WILKINS  has  made  priceless  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  vast  polar  regions  during  eight  expeditions  to  the  arctic  and 
antarctic.  He  is  the  only  man  to  explore  beneath  the  polar  ice  by  sub- 
marine. Like  other  famous  explorers,  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins  made  extensive 
use  of  Longines  watches  for  navigation  and  scientific  observation. 
Sir  Hubert  Wilkins'  personal  watch  is  a  Longines  Chronograph 


No  piece  of  equipment  of  the  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion is  more  important  than  its  watches.  By 
measuring  the  altitude  oi  a  heavenly  body 
at  a  precise  second  oi  time,  the  explorer 
determines  his  position  in  unmapped  terrain 
within  a  matter  of  miles.  Because  of  ac- 
curacy, and  dependability  under  difficult 
conditions,  Longines  watches  have  been 
used  by  most  of  the  great  arctic  expeditions 
of  the  past  forty  years. 

The  Longines  watch  that  you  may  buy  today 
embodies  the  accumulated  experience  of  75  years 
of  fine  watchmaking.  Longines  jewelers  proudly 
show  Longines  watches  from  $40 ;  also  Wittnauer 
watches  from  $24.75;  products  of 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER  WATCH  CO.,  INC. 
New  York  Montreal 


GOLD    MEDAL   SERIES,   EACH    WATCH,  552.50 


should  be  technical.  The  first  question  to  ask  is  whether  or 
not  it  is  effective.  Is  it  possible  that  a  pro-democracy  propa- 
ganda might  become  as  efficient  as  the  totalitarian  propaganda 
has  thus  far  proved  to  be?  Once  this  question  has  been  raised, 
however,  the  second  or  moral  issue  must  be  included.  As  I 
view  it,  the  moral  issue  revolves  about  the  relation  between 
means  and  ends.  If  pro-democracy  propaganda  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, we  must  make  sure  that  we  really  intend  to  fulfill 
democratic  ends.  If  we  begin  to  ring  bells,  we  must  take 
steps  to  insure  that  the  food  will  actually  be  forthcoming. 

Chakotin's  book  is  a  partial  but  essential  contribution  to 
the  study  of  propaganda.  His  interpretation  will  not  satisfy 
those  who  see  in  modern  propaganda  a  large  element  of 
what  might  be  called  psychoanalytical  content.  Nor  does  he 
take  into  account  the  possible  effects  upon  mental  hygiene  in 
general,  when  and  if  propaganda  is  more  widely  used.  But 
what  he  does,  and  I  believe  does  well,  is  to  show  how  suc- 
cessful propaganda  operates  and  upon  what  psychological 
grounds  its  achievements  rest. 
New  York  School  of  Social  Wor/^  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 


INDIA  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

(Continued  from  page  253) 
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Dominions  have  also  had  to  adjust.  Mr.  Amery  carried  this 
even  further,  suggesting  that  the  whole  constitutional  field 
was  open  to  reexamination:  "It  may,  indeed,  prove  to  be  the 
case  that  it  is  by  entirely  novel  departures  from  the  existing 
scheme,  whether  in  the  relation  of  the  Center  to  the  Provinces 
or  to  the  States,  or  in  the  methods  of  election  and  representa- 
tation,  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  which  is  unattain- 
able within  the  framework  of  the  existing  Act,  based  as  it  is 
on  the  traditions  of  India's  administrative  past  and  on  our 
customary  British  constitutional  conceptions."  He  added  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  any  of  the  indispensable 
preliminary  work,  such  as  the  forming  of  the  representative 
body,  decisions  of  methods  and  procedure,  principles  and 
outlines,  accumulations  of  material,  should  wait  for  the  end 
of  the  war. 

The  Viceroy  again  invited  representative  Indians  to  join  his 
executive  council,  the  expansion  of  which  had  been  postponed 
since  October  because  of  internal  strife.  And  he  again  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  war  advisory  council,  to  comprise 
"representatives  of  the  Indian  states  and  of  other  interests  in 
the  national  life  of  India  as  a  whole,"  a  body  which,  Mr. 
Amery  emphasized,  would  actually  be  able  to  control  policy. 

The  section  which  seemed  ominous  to  the  National  Con- 
gress, yet  which  was  necessary  to  reassure  the  Princes,  the 
Moslems,  and  other  groups  that  they  were  not  being  aban- 
doned, was  that  His  Majesty's  Government  ".  .  .  could  not 
contemplate  transfer  of  their  present  responsibilities  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  India  to  any  system  of  government 
whose  authority  is  directly  denied  by  large  and  powerful 
elements  in  India's  national  life.  Nor  could  they  be  parties  to 
the  coercion  of  such  elements  into  submission  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment." 

Unfortunately  National  Congress  leaders  did  not  see  the 
Viceroy's  statement  as  the  advance  that  it  is.  Mr.  Amery 's 
clarifying  remarks  were  not  made  until  a  week  later,  and 
then  they  were  made  in  England,  not  in  India.  The  state- 
ment was  worded  in  the  same  guarded  diplomatic  phrase- 
ology Indians  have  heard  for  years.  Gandhi,  the  moderate, 
would  probably  have  been  willing  to  call  the  bluff,  if  bluff  it 
was,  or  otherwise  see  what  advantages  could  be  secured.  But 
he  had  been  repudiated  and  could  not  force  his  advice  on 
them.  What  stood  out  most  clearly  to  the  National  Congress 
were  the  reservations,  which  they  habitually  associate  with 
British  vetoes  on  progress. 

What  is  even  more  regrettable  is  that  the  Viceroy  did  not 
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try  to  make  them  see  the  progress  in  British  attitude,  the 
opportunities  for  Indian  opinion  to  influence  governmental 
policy  through  membership  on  the  two  councils,  or  the 
fact  that  he  would  not  appoint  members  to  those  councils 
without  Indian  discussion  and  approval.  Mr.  Amery  said  all 
this,  too  late. 

Mr.  Ambedkar,  leader  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  and 
the  outcastes,  said  the  Viceroy  "had  done  all  a  responsible  man 
can  do  in  the  circumstances."  Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad,  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  urged  acceptance  of  the  offer  as  an  in- 
terim arrangement.  The  Working  Committee  of  the  All- 
India  Moslem  League  declared  that  the  Viceroy's  offer  was  a 
considerable  advance.  For  once  there  was  harmony  among 
the  minorities.  But  the  National  Congress  refused  to  cooper- 
ate on  any  aspect  of  the  proposals.  Without  the  Congress, 
nothing  could  be  done. 

Fall  came,  England  was  still  holding  out  on  home  soil,  the 
spotlight  of  war  was  concentrated  on  Africa  and  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  the  Congress  lead- 
ers were  able  to  relax  from  their  fear  of  immediate  fascist 
attack.  They  withdrew  the  conditional  offer  of  cooperation 
with  Britain  in  the  war,  condemned  the  British  government 
for  taking  India  into  the  war  without  consultation,  and  called 
Gandhi  back  as  leader  by  a  vote  of  192  to  7  in  the  Working 
Committee.  Gandhi  launched  the  program  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  a  great  many  Congress  leaders,  including  Nehru  and 
Azad  and  Sarojini  Naidu,  are  now  in  jail  as  a  result. 

The  Chances  for  Agreement 

THE   SITUATION    IS    NOT,   HOWEVER,   AS    IT  WAS    BEFORE   THE   WAR 

swept  through  Norway  and  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  resolution  made  by  the  National  Congress  on  June  22,  to 
use  force  against  external  aggression  and  internal  disorder, 
still  holds.  The  campaign  of  civil  disobedience  is  being  used 
as  a  protest  against  British  domination,  not  as  a  weapon  to 
obstruct  the  British  war  effort.  It  is  strictly  an  individual  af- 
fair. Congress  headquarters  in  each  town  notify  the  British 
authorities  that  so-and-so  is  going  to  disobey  the  law  forbid- 
ding anti-war  speeches  at  such  a  time  and  place.  The  British 
have  to  arrest  the  would-be  offender,  or  see  the  law  flouted. 
But  there  has  been  no  mass  movement,  such  as  was  envisaged 
in  April;  no  boycott  of  British  goods,  no  refusal  to  work  in  de- 
fense factories,  no  move  to  awaken  revolt  among  the  masses. 
If  there  were  a  real  intention  to  weaken  Britain,  Gandhi 
would  arrange  to  have  himself  arrested  in  a  manner  or  for  a 
cause  that  would  arouse  all  India.  But  Gandhi  is  very  careful 
not  to  offend.  He  has  even  ceased  publishing  Harijan  be- 
cause he  would  necessarily  write  in  it  against  the  war  and  he 
does  not  want  to  provoke  arrest. 

Since  Gandhi  wants  to  remain  free,  and  since  he  has  re- 
turned to  the  National  Congress  under  the  very  program 
which  he  rejected  in  June  though  his  views  remain  the  same, 
the  inescapable  conclusion  arises  that  he  has  a  purpose.  The 
one  important  event  since  June  has  been  the  Viceroy's  state- 
ment. It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  Gandhi  has  taken 
control  of  the  National  Congress  again  so  that  he  may  take 
advantage  of  the  next  conciliatory  British  move.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  National  Congress  as  a  whole  has  considered 
Mr.  Amery 's  statements  and  is  beginning  to  realize  the  full 
implications,  the  full  possibilities  of  the  Viceroy's  offer.  The 
National  Congress  and  the  minorities  move  closer  together 
politically.  The  deadlock  due  to  excessive  caution  on  both 
sides  can  be  broken  by  either:  by  British  reemphasis  of  the 
Viceregal  declaration,  or  by  concrete  suggestions  from  the 
Indians  as  to  what  assurances  they  require  before  they  will 
accept  the  declaration  as  a  basis  for  action.  This  may  or  may 
not  happen  soon,  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  progress 
of  the  war.  The  chances  for  agreement  are  greater  than  they 
ever  have  been. 

One  fact  emerges  clearly.  In  this  year  and  a  half  of  war, 
India,  at  the  crossroads,  has  made  her  choice — for  Britain. 
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Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed  Fruit  $3.50.  Half 
Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless  Limes  $3.50  half- 
bushel. 

Special  quantity  rates 
A.    H.    BURKET,    S.hrin,.    Florid. 


TREE-RIPENED,  sun-colored  Thurston  El  Key 
Valencia  Oranges,  Bushel  $3.50,  Grapefruit 
$3.25,  Mixed  $3.50.  Half-Bushels  $2.00.  De- 
livered, Express  prepaid.  Picked,  packed, 
shipped  same  day.  Alice  E.  Thurston,  Gulf- 
port,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
J3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hard-to-Find    Books 

supplied:  alia  family  and  town  Bistoriei,  macula* 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  lUBlecti.  all  languages.  8«U 
ua  your  list  of  wanu — no  obligation.  We  report 
prompt  IT.  Lowest  price*.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
—117   Wert  «th   «t     Deal    E     New   York   Cite — 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COLLEGE  GIRL,  20,  specialty  art  and  music 
would  like  July-Au(fust  job  on  West  Coast, 
preferably  San  Francisco.  Experience:  assist- 
ant sculptor,  painter,  hand-made  jewelry ; 
music  shop  selling  records ;  general  sales  work. 
7729  Survey. 


BOYS'  WORKER,  «ecntive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 


SEND  THE  SHUT-IN 

Cheerful,  Entertaining 
Diverting,  Inspiring 


B 


KS 


Your  bookseller  will  help  you 
select  precisely  the  right  book  for 
everybody  you  want  to  please — 
including  yourself. 

American  Booksellers  Association 

Members  Everywhere 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK    MANUSCRIPTS    WANTED— Mentor- 

ious  works  of  public  interest  on  all  subjects. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Header  Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK  ANY  LANGUAGE 

ky    OU    l«lf-l«n(hl    ortbnji 

37    Lan(uag«e 

Send    for    Uel    S 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  CO. 

S87    Washington   Street  Boiicm.    M».. 


WARD  BOSS 
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Win  or  lose,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  machine 
to  know  just  how  it  stands.  If  its  majority  is  slipping  to  the 
danger  point  it  can  concentrate  money  in  the  spots  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  Or  it  can  take  out  a  little  sub-rosa 
insurance  by  making  a  deal  with  the  candidates  of  the  rival 
party. 

In  some  cases  this  is  carried  so  far  that  a  boss  is  non-parti- 
san. In  Chicago's  20th  ward,  for  example,  a  Democratic  ward 
leader,  now  deceased,  used  to  share  the  rule  for  years  with  a 
Republican  alderman.  Under  such  an  arrangement  remark- 
able things  could  happen.  In  one  race  for  state  senator  the 
Democratic  primary  candidate  received  5,605  votes  against 
257  for  the  Republican.  The  Democrat  then  withdrew,  leav- 
ing the  field  to  his  rival.  The  ward  boss  who  belongs  to  both 
parties  is  always  in. 

The  machine,  however,  doesn't  condone  what  it  considers 
double  dealing.  One  politician,  who  might  have  been  Chi- 
cago's mayor,  found  that  out  in  1935.  When  Mayor  Cermak 
was  assassinated,  the  chairman  of  the  all-powerful  finance 
committee  of  the  city  council  was  in  line  for  the  job.  But  a 

(fn  answering  advertisements 


telephone  operator  reported  to  Democratic  headquarters  a 
telephone  call  he  made  arranging  a  deal  with  a  Republican 
alderman.  His  support  melted.  Edward  J.  Kelly,  now  co- 
boss  of  the  Kelly-Nash  machine,  became  mayor. 

The  machine  demands  discipline  of  its  members,  sometimes 
Under  the  most  trying  conditions.  While  promoting  his  cam- 
paign for  mayor  against  Ed  Kelly,  State's  Attorney  Thomas 
J.  Courtney,  the  present  Cook  County  prosecutor,  sent  squads 
out  to  break  up  hundreds  of  illegal  handbooks.  It  was  not 
only  an  invasion  of  the  ward  leaders'  territory,  it  destroyed  a 
lot  of  property  and  threw  men  out  of  jobs,  which  in  the 
bosses'  eyes  are  more  precious  than  property.  They  had  no 
use  for  Courtney,  but  when  the  machine  dictated  his  endorse- 
ment they  had  to  take  him  for  state's  attorney.  One  of  them 
had  nourished  the  hope  of  running  for  the  office  himself  and 
had  prepared  an  impassioned  anti-Courtney  speech.  He  was 
left  standing  helpless  in  the  back  of  the  hall,  speech  in  hand. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  rebel  against  the  machine.  It  can 
liquidate  the  boss  overnight  by  firing  his  jobholders,  alienating 
the  affections  of  his  precinct  captains,  and  even  removing 
his  police  captain.  He  can  no  more  stay  in  power  without 
the  machine  than  a  jockey  could  win  a  race  without  a  horse. 

The  bosses  check  on  their  precinct  captains  to  prevent  dou- 
ble crossing,  but  the  machine  checks  on  both  bosses  and  pre- 
cinct captains.  Little  goes  on  in  the  city  that  doesn't  get  back 
to  headquarters. 
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The  machine's  all  powerful  executive  committee  also  con- 
ducts closely  controlled  and  remarkably  accurate  polls  of  voter 
sentiment.  They  forecast  the  1940  Roosevelt  vote  within  .18 
percent.  In  addition,  Mayor  Kelly's  office  contains  a  master 
file  showing  the  vote  getting  records  of  every  precinct  in 
every  election.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  figure  on  how  current 
city  expenditures  stand  in  relation  to  the  budget,  as  of  a  given 
day,  but  the  machine  can  get  a  complete  dossier  on  any  one 
of  the  3,648  precinct  captains  at  the  flip  of  a  page. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  the  machine  applied  the 
same  imagination,  efficiency,  and  diligence  to  municipal  ad- 
ministration that  it  does  to  getting  votes,  Chicago  would  be 
one  of  the  best  run  cities  in  the  world. 

But  the  ward  boss  can  always  take  solace  in  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago  public,  which  fondly  refers  to  its  politicians  as 
"those  burglars,"  is  extremely  tolerant. 

When  one  county  clerk  was  tried  for  a  shortage  of  $453,000 
he  was  acquitted  on  a  plea  that  he  supposed  the  money  was 
his  to  use  as  he  pleased.  Later  he  brought  suit  for  $216,000 
in  back  pay. 

The  Kelly-Nash  boss  of  the  12th  ward,  charged  with  a  large 
shortage  as  Superior  Court  Clerk,  was  found  not  guilty.  In- 
stead, the  jury  went  to  jail,  not  for  failure  to  convict,  but  for 
chartering  a  bus,  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  deliberating,  and 
riding  from  bar  to  bar  singing  Sweet  Adeline. 

On  his  acquittal,  the  boss  made  an  illuminating  remark.  "I 
intend,"  he  said,  "to  stay  in  politics,  which  is  the  American 
form  of  government." 


TOTAL  SECURITY:  A  CHALLENGE 

(Continued  from  page  246) 


the  needy  aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children 
under  the  federal  Social  Security  Act,  and  through  a  national 
health  insurance  program;  drastic  curtailment  of  all  govern- 
mental activities,  expenditures,  and  loans  connected  with  all 
non-defense  purposes  in  the  conventional  field  of  private  enter- 
prise; restraints  on  business  expansion  loans  for  non-defense 
purposes;  taxation  to  reduce  the  national  debt;  the  diversion 
of  the  major  portion  of  sales  promotion  and  advertising  ex- 
penditures to  the  speculative  promotion  of  pioneer  products. 

The  Great  Challenge 

AND  NOW  I  COME  TO  THE  FINAL  STAGE  WHEN  THE  PRIVATE 
enterprise  system  will  meet  its  most  serious  challenge,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  may  call  the  "free  enterprise  system  chal- 
lenge stage."  This  is  the  period  after  the  Federal  Reserve 
lioard  Index  of  Industrial  Production  (unadjusted)  has  de- 
clined— mark  this  word  "declined" — to  an  average  of  150 
tor  two  months. 

Then,  indeed,  we  must  call  upon  all  our  vision  and  imagi- 
nation, all  our  resources,  all  our  ingenuity  and  sense  of  serv- 
ice, to  the  end  that  all  employables  be  kept  employed,  the  pre- 
ponderant majority  on  the  payrolls  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  These  are  the  needs  in  this  most  critical  stage: 

Liberal  credit  and  term  expansion,  as  a  strong  stimulant 
to  purchases  of  all  kinds;  more  goods  and  more  services  for 
more  people  at  less  cost,  including  more  and  better  housing 
and  home  furnishings,  more  consumer  goods  of  every  char- 
acter at  lower  cost,  low  cost  distribution;  intensive  sales  pro- 
motion and  advertising;  intensification  of  industrial  and  util- 
ity modernization;  conversion  of  surplus  defense  plants  on 
private  property  to  the  production  of  goods  for  normal  needs; 
permanent  government  public  works. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  present,  first,  a  real- 
istic view  of  the  forces  underlying  the  world  conflict,  and 
then  to  offer  a  specific  basis  for  the  total  security  I  feel  we 
must  have  if,  amidst  the  destructive  forces  flooding  the  world 
(Continued  on  page  264) 
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MAKE     YOUR     SUMMER     COUNT 

by  joining  one  of  the  July  traveling  economic  seminars  of  the 

NATIONAL  RELIGION  AND  LABOR   FOUNDATION 

Get    Brst-hand    knowledge    of    the    South    or    the    Pacific    Northwait. 

For  information  write  to 

WILLARD   UPHAUS,   106  CARMEL  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


NEW  YORK  IS  A  "GREAT  CITY" 

AND    THE    HOTEL   McALPIN 
IS  THE  FOCAL  POINT  OF   IT! 

When  business  beckons  you  to  New  York  —  establish  yourself 

at   The   McAlpin.   The   City's   important  buying   and    selling 

centers  are  its  next  door  neighbors. 

THE     CITY'S    FASTEST    TRANSPORTATION  (including    Ike    New    6th 

Avenue   Svbwoy)    IS    RIGHT     AT     HAND.     ONLY     1     BLOCK    FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA   STATION   AND   EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING    B   &   O 

MOTOR   COACHES  STOP   AT  OUR   DOOR 

Single  rooms  with  bath  $3.  Double  from  $4.50 

HOTEL  MCALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Under    K.NOTT   Management 
JOHN   J.   WOELFLE,  Manager 


WESTERN  RESERVE   UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

announces  a 
CROUP  WORK  INSTITUTE 

June  9th  through  20th,  1941 

Open  to  a  limited  number  of  group  workers  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  an  accredited  college  or  university  and  who  have 
had  two  or  more  years  of  professional  experience  in  group 
work. 

Courses  in: 

Principles  of  Group  Work  Miss  Coyle 
Understanding  of  Individuals 

in  Groups  Mrs.  Farrar 

Analysis  of  Program  Mr.  Bower  and 

Activities  Mr.  Weinandy 

For  further  details  send  for  the  Special  Folder 


The  regular  two-year  program  in  social  work,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Administration, 
opens  on  September  22nd  for  the  academic  year  1941- 
1942.  Application  should  be  made  immediately  to  Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth  P.  Lyman,  Director  of  Admissions. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the   Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1941 


Courses  of  Instruction 

The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  consists 
of  three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  cities.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  social  work. 

Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work. 

A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  expert* 
enced  social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
•re  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  B.  Wajdyk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey. 

For  further   information   write    to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Plan     A 


Plan    B 


Pla 
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with  false  philosophies,  the  democratic  process  and  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system  are  to  be  preserved  in  their  most 
useful  form. 

To  Achieve  "Total  Security" 

EARLIER  IN  THIS  DISCUSSION,  I  SUGGESTED  THAT  "THE  COM- 
ponents  of  the  private  enterprise  system  should  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  defining  the  obligations  the  whole  system  can  and 
will  assume,  while,  collaterally  and  coordinately,  it  defines 
those  obligations  which  it  will  actively  support  government 
in  assuming." 

To  this  end  I  propose  that  public  spirited  leaders  in  finance, 
industry,  and  commerce  take  this  whole  presentation  as  a 
starting  point  and  consider  what  kind  of  a  program  they  can 
develop  in  which  they  can  enlist  the  wholehearted  support 
of  70  percent  of  the  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial 
power  of  the  private  enterprise  system.  Having  established 
the  obligations  of  business,  the  manner  in  which  these  obli- 
gations would  be  discharged,  and  the  manner  in  which  busi- 
ness would  exercise  internal  self-discipline,  they  should  urge 
enlightened  leaders  in  labor  and  agriculture  to  proceed  to  the 
same  end.  After  all  factors  have  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
responsibilities  they  would  discharge,  government,  the  servant 
of  all  the  people,  would  have  a  clearer  definition  of  the  public 
service  the  free  enterprise  system  could  be  relied  upon  to  sup- 
ply. Collaterally,  government  would  have  a  constructive  defi- 
nition of  the  province  within  which  it  could  operate  in  the 
common  interest,  with  the  full  support  of  all  elements  of  the 
private  enterprise  system,  as  well  as  with  the  support  of  the 
general  public. 

This  suggestion  is  made  with  a  deep  realization  of  the 
difficulties  involved,  but  it  also  is  made  with  a  comprehension 
of  the  fact  that  the  private  enterprise  system  is  faced  with  two 
alternatives — either  private  decisions  will  be  made  and  en- 
forced by  public  spirited  and  fully  supported  leaders  in  fi- 
nance, industry,  commerce,  labor,  and  agriculture;  or  public 
decisions  will  be  made  and  enforced  by  the  government  of 
the  whole  people  for  the  whole  people.  Therefore,  if  no  way 
can  be  found  to  make  and  enforce  the  first  kind  of  decisions, 
there  can  be  little  justification  for  resistance  to  the  second 
kind. 

And  at  this  point  let  us  recall  some  impressive  lessons  of 
history. 

The  Magna  Charta  was  the  work  of  a  few  courageous 
men  brought  into  concord  by  their  common  zeal  for  a  com- 
mon end.  This,  too,  was  true  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  of  the  federal  Constitution.  These  land- 
marks were  the  work  of  a  few  men  whose  words  and  ideas 
set  up  ever  widening  circles  of  acceptance  and  support.  This 
is  the  process  by  which  progress  is  made. 

I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  free  enterprise  j 
system  to  recognize  the  advent  of  a  new  and  dangerous  era,  > 
and  to  adjust  itself  to  the  times  in  a  manner  permitting  it  to  j| 
exercise  its  full  potentialities  for  public  service,  while  pre- 
serving its  entirely  consistent  purpose  of  producing  profit. 

I  am  confident  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  before  us,  the  American  free  enterprise  system  will 
find  in  this  new  era,  not  an  occasion  for  disheartenment  and 
despair,  but  rather,  a  challenging  opportunity  to  regain  at 
once  the  full  faith  of  the  common  people  and  the  constructive 
support  of  the  servant  of  all  of  the  people — the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

Further,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  my  enlightened  asso- 
ciates in  industry,  commerce,  and  labor  will  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity with  a  clear  sense  of  the  social  obligations  of  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system,  upon  which,  whatever  our  occu- 
pation, all  of  us  rely. 

With  this  comprehension  of  opportunities  and  obligations, 
I  believe  this  country  will  have  the  solid  foundation  of  total 
security  upon  which  to  base  its  progress  as  a  free,  friendly 
and  united  people. 


ASSOCIATE  AND  SPECIAL  GROUP  MEETINGS 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION  ON   MENTAL   DEFICIENCY 
Thursday,  June  5,  A.M.  —  With   Assn.  on  Aid  to   Dependent 

Children,  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 
Thursday,  June  5,  2:00  P.M.  —  "Community  Attempts  at  Co- 

ordinating Activities  for  Mental  Defectives." 
Friday,    June   6,   2:00    P.M.—  With    National   Committee    for 
Mental  Hygiene. 

AMERICAN   LEGION 

National  Child  Welfare  Division 
Consultation  booth  throughout  Conference 
Luncheon  session  on  Wednesday 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  Department 
Invites  delegates  to  visit  booth  to  view  exhibits  of  educa- 

tional material  and   confer  on  family  budgets,  home  eco- 

nomics and  nutrition  services. 
Luncheon  and  afternoon  session  —  Wednesday 
Joint    sessions  —  Tuesday    and    Thursday    mornings,    Thursday 

afternoon. 

AMERICAN   NATIONAL   RED  CROSS 

Delegates  invited  to  visit  headquarters  booth  and  attend  the 
Red  Cross  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  June  4th 

AMERICAN    PUBLIC    WELFARE   ASSOCIATION 

•  See  program  for  National  Conference 

•  Consultation  service  and  exhibits 

AMERICAN   SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 
Members    and    friends    are    invited    to    meet    A.S.H.A.    staff 
members  at  consultation  booth,  and  to  attend  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  on  Tues- 
day, June  3,  at  2  P.M. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  JUNIOR  LEAGUES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Consultation  at  Booth  and  Claridge  Hotel 
Members'  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  3rd 
Joint  meeting  with  the  National  Committee  of  Volunteers  in 

Social  Work,  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  3rd 
Layman's  dinner  Tuesday  night,  June  3rd 

BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
Consultation  Service  at  headquarters,  Ambassador  Hotel  and 

at  exhibit  booth 

Program,  Tuesday  afternoon,   June  3rd  —  Subject:    Mobilizing 
our  Human   Resources 


CHURCH    CONFERENCE   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 

Headquarters  —  The  Dennis 

For    further    information    write    L.    Foster    Wood, 
297  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


secretary, 


COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  RELATIONS, 

American   Association  of  Personal   Finance  Companies 

Invites  delegates  to  visit  consultation  booth  at  Atlantic  City 
Conference  and  to  attend  meeting  in  Room  B,  Auditorium, 
at  2:00  P.M.,  June  5th,  on  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
MODERN  CONSUMER  FINANCING  METHODS.  Presid- 
ing: Frederick  I.  Daniels.  Speakers:  Helen  Hall,  Director 
of  Henry  Street  Settlement,  and  Edward  L.  Greene,  Direc- 
tor of  National  Better  Business  Bureau.  Open  Discussion. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS,   INC. 

Consultation  Service  —  The  Claridge 

FAMILY   WELFARE   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 

Headquarters.  Ambassador  Hotel 
Tuesday  afternoon:  Membership  Meeting 
Thursday  evening:  Family  Social  Work  Dinner 

Publications  Display  at  F.W.A.A.  Booth 


LIFE   INSURANCE   ADJUSTMENT   BUREAU 
Monday,  June  2,  2:00  P.M.— Reports  on  State  Relief  Regula- 
tions Affecting  Life  Insurance. 
Tuesday,  June  3,  2:00  P.M. — "Information,  Please"  Program 

at  which  questions  submitted  in  advance  will  be  answered 

by  "experts." 
Wednesday,    June    4,    Luncheon     1:00    P.M. — Discussion    of 

Selected  Problems  of  Life  Insurance  Adjustment. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

June  1     5:30     Buffet   Supper,   Y.W.C.A.    delegates 

June  3     4:00     Our   Job   as   Supervisors  of  Club   Leaders,   of 

Professional  Staff,  of  Students 

June  4     3:30     Special  Meeting  Girl  Reserve  Secretaries 
June  6     4:00     Our  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Relationships 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
June  6 — Luncheon  Meeting.    Ambassador  Hotel 
Subject:   Child   Welfare   Problems  of   Migratory  Agricultural 

Workers   and    How    the    Farm    Security    Administration    is 

Meeting  Them. 
A  migratory  farmer  aided  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 

will  be  interviewed.    Motion  pictures  will  be  shown. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Headquarters — Breakers  Hotel 

June  5 — 2  P.M.  "Case  Work  Mergers,"  Ambassador  Hotel 

June  € — 2  P.M.  "Jewish  Vocational  Services,"  Ambassador 
Hotel 

June  6 — 4  P.M.  "Basic  Problems  in  Refugee  Service,"  Am- 
bassador Hotel 

Additional  sessions  and  institutes  will  be  held  on  June  7,  8 
and  9,  at  the  Breakers  Hotel. 

THE   NATIONAL  COUNCIL   OF   THE   YOUNG   MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATIONS 

Headquarters — Ritz-Carlton   Hotel 
Breakfast  meeting  Tuesday,  June  3rd 

and  luncheon  meeting  Wednesday,  June  4th. 
Consultation   and   information   at  Association   Press   Booth 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 
Headquarters:  Hotel  Dennis 
Conference:  Hotel  Dennis,  May  30th  to  June  2nd 
Consultation  Service  at  Booth,  June  2nd  to  6th 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
U.  S.  A.,  INC.,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Consultation  service  and  literature  at  Society's  Booth 

June  2 — 2:00  P.M.  Auditorium,  Room  10 

June  3 — 4:00  P.M.  Solarium.  Madison  Hotel 

June  5  and  6 — 11:00  A.M.  Special  study  for  Committee  on 
the  Physically  Handicapped 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY   FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS,   INC. 

Consultation  service  and  literature  at  Society's  booth 

June   2 — 2    P.M. — "Helping     America     by    Saving    Sight     in 

Childhood" 
June  5 — 2  P.M.— "Helping  America  by  Saving  Sight  in  Young 

Adults" 

THE  RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

Invites  delegates  to  the  Atlantic  City  Conference  to  visit 
its  large  display  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  bibliographies  of 
interest  to  social  workers.  Staff  members  will  be  available 
for  consultation. 

SOCIAL  WORK   PUBLICITY   COUNCIL 

Practical  discussions  of  publicity  and  public  relations — 
display  of  literature — "Conference  Follies" — consultation 
service.  Delegates  are  invited  to  headquarters  booth. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

BEULAH  AMIDON,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  VISITED 
a  number  of  industrial  areas  during  the 
strike  situation  in  late  March  and  early 
April.  Her  article  (page  269)  is  a  report 
based  upon  firsthand  inquiry;  it  is  also  an 
interpretation  of  the  general  background  of 
industrial  relations  with  which  Miss  Ami- 
don,  through  long  experience,  is  familiar. 

ROBHRT  E.  S.  THOMPSON  is  A  PHILADEL- 
phian  who  for  two  years  has  followed  the 
story  of  Pearl  Mason  which  he  tells  on  page 
274. 

Six  NORMAN  ANGELL,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE 
Great  Illusion,"  and  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  lecturer,  answers  a  ques- 
tion that  appears  to  perplex  some  Ameri- 
cans. Page  285. 

THOMAS  H.  REED,  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  A 
consultant  in  municipal  administration  and 
city  planning,  lives  down  the  street  from 
die  office  of  Survey  Associates.  His  article 
(page  293)  was  received  by  the  staff  with 
enthusiasm — for  he  had  demonstrated  that 
social  interpretation,  like  charity,  can  begin 
right  at  home.  His  survey  of  Nineteenth 
Street  is  of  more  than  local  significance; 
its  implications  are  pertinent  to  every  ur- 
ban community  in  the  nation. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  Luncheon 

ON    PAGE    277    WE    PUBLISH,    IN    RESPONSE    TO 

numerous  requests,  the  addresses  which 
were  made  to  a  luncheon  gathering  of 
nearly  a  thousand,  as  well  as  to  a  national 
radio  audience,  at  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Luncheon  of  Survey  Associates  in  New 
York  City  on  March  29. 

Two  photographs  on  this  page  give  those 
who  were  not  present  a  sense  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  speakers.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  the  warm  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  addresses  were  heard.  Among  the 
guests  of  honor  were  Francisco  Castillo 
Najera,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States;  Douglas  Seaman  Cole,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner;  most  of  the 
consuls  general  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics in  New  York  City;  Carter  Good- 
rich, chairman  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office;  and  a  num- 
ber of  Americans  prominent  in  Pan  Amer- 
ican affairs,  including  Col.  A.  Kenny  C. 
Palmer  and  James  S.  Carson;  also  authors 
and  artists  who  contributed  to  the  special 
March  number,  "The  Americas:  South  and 
North,"  and  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Survey  Associates.  Richard  B. 
Scandrett,  Jr.,  who  presided,  announced 
that  "The  Americas:  South  and  North" 
had  gone  into  a  large  second  edition.  Sur- 
vey Graphic's  special  number  dedicated  to 
New  World  understanding  is  thus  reach- 
ing a  widespread  audience  at  an  opportune 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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Strikes  and  Defense 

by   BEULAH   AMIDON 

How  can  strikes  in  defense  industries  be  averted  or  settled 
promptly?  To  what  extent  have  existing  laws  to  promote 
labor  peace  been  sidestepped — and  by  whom?  Miss  Amidon 
recently  visited  the  scenes  of  several  widely  publicized  strikes, 
checked  her  findings  with  objective  observers.  This  report, 
by  our  industrial  editor,  is  one  of  a  series  of  Survey  Graphic 
articles  on  the  strength  of  the  United  States. 


WHY   DO   DEFENSE   WORKERS   GO   ON   STRIKE?    IT  MEANS   HEAD- 

lines  and  editorials  condemning  unions  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers. It  means  the  risk  of  tear  gas,  swinging  nightsticks, 
flying  rubble,  stray  shots  along  the  picket  line.  It  jeopar- 
dizes wages  and  seniority.  It  means  further  burdens  on 
harassed  men  in  Washington,  fresh  anxiety  for  strained 
leaders  in  London.  It  means  satisfaction  in  Axis  strong- 
holds. It  means,  above  all,  friction  and  delay  in  the  output 
of  products  essential  to  the  defense  program  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  beleaguered  democracies  to  which  this 
country  has  pledged  its  aid.  Why  do  they  do  it? 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  a  swiftly  changing 
situation.  As  this  is  written,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  just  handed  down  an  order  for  polls  of  the 
workers  at  Ford's  River  Rouge  and  Lincoln  plants  near 
Detroit,  and  at  the  Bethelehem  Steel  Company's  plant  at 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  Men  are  back  at  work  at  Vanadium, 
Allis-Chalmers,  International  Harvester.  The  auto  work- 
ers have  accepted  the  terms  proposed  for  ending  the  nine- 
day  stoppage  at  River  Rouge.  The  new  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  has  an  impressive  list  of  settlements  to 
show  for  its  first  fortnight's  work,  and  its  members  are 
scattered  from  coast  to  coast,  working  on  other  trouble 
spots.  Negotiations  of  new  contracts  in  Big  Steel  and  in 
bituminous  coal  are  proceeding  peacefully  on  their  slow, 
undramatic  way.  But  the  hissing  of  newsreel  audiences 
whenever  a  labor  leader  appears  on  the  screen,  proposals 
for  drastic  anti-strike  legislation  in  the  press  and  in  Con- 


gress, the  irate  condemnation  of  strikes  and  unions  heard 
at  public  meetings  and  private  gatherings,  are  expressions 
of  a  mounting  intolerance.  It  seems  to  us  worthwhile, 
therefore,  to  consider  in  detail  one  situation,  not  in  im- 
patience and  bitterness,  but  as  a  problem  calling  for 
reasonable  solution.  I  have  selected  a  short  strike  in  a 
basic  defense  industry,  steel,  which  happened  some  weeks 
ago.  Here  is  a  situation  that  has  had  time  to  "cool  off" 
so  that  it  can  be  discussed  without  rancor. 

Background  of  a  Strike 

THE  STRIKE  AT  THE  LACKAWANNA  PLANT  OF  THE  BETHLEHEM 

Steel  Company  in  the  last  week  in  February  lasted  only 
thirty-eight  hours.  The  strike  settlement  provided  for  re- 
instatement of  discharged  workers,  negotiation  of  griev- 
ances, and  paved  the  way  for  an  NLRB  election  to  enable 
employes  to  select  their  bargaining  agency.  In  the  hearing 
on  the  election  petition  before  a  trial  examiner  in  Buffalo, 
the  AFL  craft  unions  withdrew  from  the  proceedings  in 
order  to  expedite  the  election.  The  NLRB  order  for  the 
election,  issued  early  in  April,  upheld  the  ruling  of  the 
trial  examiner  who  refused  the  request  of  the  Employes' 
Representation  Plan  to  intervene.  This  means  that  the 
14,000  workers  in  the  Lackawanna  plant  will  not  choose 
among  several  agencies  but  will  vote  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  the 
question  of  being  represented  by  the  Steel  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  the  CIO. 
In  Mid-March  I  spent  several  days  in  Lackawanna  and 
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Buffalo,  talking  to  all  sorts  of  people.  To  be  sure,  the  sec- 
retary of  a  plant  executive  was  as  close  as  I  could  get  to 
a  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  official.  But  I  had  ready  ac- 
cess to  local  leaders  of  the  SWOC,  regional  representatives 
of  the  CIO,  rank  and  file  workers,  a  plant  guard,  a  police 
officer  who  had  been  on  strike  duty,  a  settlement  worker, 
a  social  worker,  a 
"Y"  secretary,  a  news- 
paper man,  several 
business  men.  I  asked 
each  one: 

Why  did  that 
strike  occur? 

The  answers  lay 
bare  some  of  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  the 
whole  thorny  issue 
of  defense  industry 
strikes.  And  they 
show,  too,  that  the 
handling  of  these 
problems  in  employ- 
er-employe relations 
constitute  a  real  test 
of  the  democracy 
which  we  are  arming 
to  defend. 


Steel  workers  read  company  notices 
plant  and   (below)   a  union  handbill 


LACKAWANNA  is  A 
sprawling  continua- 
tion of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  grimy,  toiling  community,  its  center  and 
its  reason  for  being  the  steel  plants — Republic  and  Bethle- 
hem— around  which  stretch  its  sooty  streets,  its  neighbor- 
hood stores  and  crowded  homes.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
plant  itself  is  a  bewildering  maze  of  yards  and  buildings 
and  tall  stacks,  overhung  with  smoke  and  steam  through 
which  the  blast  glows  and  fades  and  glows  again.  Ugly 
and  grimy  as  it  is,  such  an  establishment  somehow  lifts 
the  spirit.  For  it  embodies  the  strength  that  we  have  and 
are — the  vast  resources,  the  skill  and  organization,  all  that 

we   mean   when   we   speak   of 
__^^  "America's  power  to  produce." 

The  plant  is  located  in  a  dis- 
united community.  There  is 
the  "old  Buffalo"  of  "native 
stock,"    secure,    self-satisfied, 
exclusive,  with  social-econo- 
mic barriers  almost  impos- 
sible for  an  "outsider"  to 
penetrate.  Outside  that  lies 
a  larger  and  far  less  co- 
hesive community — Poles, 
Bohemians,   Serbs,   Hun- 
garians, Italians,  Negroes 
— millworkers,     or     the 
sons  and  daughters  of 
millworkers. 

Thirty  years  ago,  af- 
ter the  long  and  bloody 
strike    at    the    parent 
plant  of  the  corpora- 
tion   at    Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  Charles  Schwab 
vowed  that  he  never 
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of  an  ERP  election  in  the  Bethlehem 
about  the  ERP  election  at  Lackawanna 


would  deal  with  organized  labor.  Union  leaders  in  Lacka- 
wanna still  quote  the  reply  of  Schwab's  successor,  Bethle- 
hem Steel's  present  president,  Eugene  G.  Grace,  to  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft,  then  head  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Said  Mr.  Taft,  "If  99  percent  of  your  men  were  in  a 
union,  would  you  deal  with  them,  Mr.  Grace?"  "Not  as 

union  men,"  said  the 
steelmaker. 

Until  NRA,  only 
the  building  trades 
unions  and  the  Amal- 
g  a  m  a  t  e  d  Clothing 
Workers  had  secured 
a  foothold  in  the 
community.  Quiet 
organization  activi- 
ties began  in  Bethle- 
hem's Lackawanna 
plant  in  1935.  "We 
didn't  wear  our  but- 
tons on  the  job  until 
1937,"  one  worker 
said,  "and  then  it 
wasn't  too  healthy." 
The  violent  Re- 
public Steel  strike  in 
1938  served  to  consol- 
idate anti-union  feel- 

•i 

ing  in  the  commu- 
nity.  Nevertheless, 
unionization  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  four  years,  notably  in  the  local  plants 
of  Fisher-Chevrolet,  Bell  Aircraft,  Colonial  Radio,  Gen- 
eral Drop  Forge,  Worthington  Pump,  American  Brass. 
Today,  in  a  population  of  700,000,  the  AFL  and  the  CIO 
claim  about  70,000  members  apiece. 

When  the  defense  program  was  launched,  Bethlehem 
was  the  only  open  shop  company  left  in  Big  Steel.  Instead 
of  a  union,  Bethlehem  Steel  for  years  has  had  its  own 
Employes'  Representation  Plan.  This  was  declared  a 
company  union  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
August  1939.  Bethlehem  was  ordered  to  "withdraw  rec- 
ognition from  and  completely  disestablish  the  ERP"  at 
the  ten  plants  involved  in  the  case,  including  Lackawanna. 
The  board  order  was  issued  nineteen  months  ago.  The 
company  appealed.  The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  not 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  Lackawanna  case,  though 
in  the  earlier  case  of  the  Fore  River  Shipyard,  a  Bethle- 
hem subsidiary,  the  court  found  a  similar  plan  to  be  com- 
pany-dominated. Meanwhile,  Bethlehem  has  proceeded  as 
though  no  NLRB  order  had  been  issued. 

Why  They  Went  Out 

AT  THE  LACKAWANNA  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SWOG,  I 
talked  with  several  of  the  men  who  had  been  "out."  In 
an  old  store  building,  ill  adapted  to  its  present  use,  men 
milled  back  and  forth,  trying  to  transact  union  business 
and  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  fellow  workers. 

"We  had  to  go  out,"  one  told  me.  "We  tried  everything 
else  first.  By  the  papers,  you'd  think  we  loved  to  go  out. 
But  that's  not  so.  We  tried  everything  else.  There  was 
nothing  else  left." 

"The  vote  was  five  to  one,"  said  another.  "There  was 
5,004  voted  for  it,  and  1,001  against.  We  had  grievances, 
but  nothing  was  done  about  them.  They  wouldn't  meet 
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with  our  committee.  We  oitered  to  arbitrate,  but  they 
wouldn't  take  our  proposition.  The  last  straw  was  when 
they  got  out  the  ballot  boxes  for  the  ERP  election." 

Another  man,  standing  by,  said :  "People  on  the  outside 
don't  know  what  it's  like  inside.  It's  hard  to  tell  you  about 
it  because  you  don't  know  what  it's  like." 

A  fourth  said:  "We  got  a  lot  of  grievances.  Some  of 
them  go  back  a  long  way.  See,  there  is  the  ERP.  They 
started  that  years  ago.  The  company  did.  You  got  to  be- 
long, if  you  work  for  Bethlehem.  If  there's  an  election, 
they  let  you  know  you  got  to  vote — or  else.  They  put  up 
the  names.  The  ERP  has  a  grievance  committee.  I  guess 
they  try  to  take  up  things  with  Baker  [the  personnel  man| 
but  they  don't  get  anything.  We  work  on  a  piece  work 
system.  You  never  can  tell  what  you  ought  to  have  in 
your  envelope  or  what  you  will  have.  That's  one  griev- 
ance. Then  there's  too  much  dust.  We  got  no  place  to  eat 
lunch.  Men  that  get  hurt  are  promised  jobs,  easy  work — 
but  they  don't  take  them  back.  But  most  of  the  complaints 
are  about  wages.  We  don't  get  as  much  as  they  get  in 
other  companies.  We  know  that.  But  we  don't  know  how 
it  is  figured.  The  union  tried  to  send  in  a  grievance  com- 
mittee. But  they  wouldn't  meet  with  us.  They  said  they 
have  all  the  dealings  with  the  ERP.  We  sent  a  committee 
of  seven  to  meet  with  the  department  superintendent.  He 
wouldn't  talk  with  them.  Well,  when  Winship  [the  de- 
partment superintendent]  refused  to  talk  with  the  com- 
mittee, the  whole  department  went  up  as  a  committee.  He 
wouldn't  talk  with 
them.  The  company 
reinforced  the  gates. 
The  company  gave  out 
a  newspaper  story 
about  an  illegal  sit- 
down  and  how  we 
sang  communist  songs. 
There  wasn't  a  sit- 
down.  We  sang  'God 
Bless  America.'  They 
discharged  six  hun- 
dred or  so,  in  the  blast 
furnace  and  the  coke 
oven  and  the  electrical 
departments.  The  men 
ordered  to  take  these 
electrical  jobs  walked 
out.  There  were  about 
eighty  of  them.  We  of- 
fered to  arbitrate  if  the 
men  were  taken  back 
and  kept  their  status. 
We  held  a  mass  meet- 
ing. We  went  over  the 
whole  thing.  Four 
thousand  were  there. 
That's  about  the 
whole  shift.  We  de- 
cided on  the  strike 
vote.  The  vote  was 

five  to  one.  like  he  said.  The  day  of  the  strike  vote  the 
government  sent  two  men  in  from  Washington.  They 
should  have  come  sooner.  It  was  too  late  then.  But  I 
don't  think  it's  any  use  for  you  to  bother  with  what  we 
tell  you.  You  don't  know  what  it's  like  in  there." 

A  local  SWOC  official  said:  "The  strikers  had  three 


Policeman  and  strikers  at  the 


demands.  First,  that  Bethlehem  take  back,  with  full 
seniority,  the  men  that  were  suspended  or  discharged. 
Second,  that  Bethlehem  obey  the  order  of  the  NLRB  and 
stop  its  unfair  labor  practices.  Third,  that  Bethlehem  have 
a  genuine  election  in  the  plant,  run  by  the  government — 
not  one  of  these  ERP  fakes — and  if  the  SWOC  is  voted 
by  the  majority,  the  company  must  carry  on  collective 
bargaining  with  the  SWOC.  But  of  course  there  was 
more  to  it  than  that.  You  have  to  realize  that  a  strike  is 
not  something  that  just  happens  by  itself.  It  is  always 
part  of  a  long,  long  story.  If  you  go  back  and  read  the 
record,  you  will  see  that  things  have  never  been  right  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  the  men.  What  was  really  behind 
this  strike  was  the  determination  of  the  men  to  end  Beth- 
lehem's anti-union  policy  and  acts.  It  burns  us  up  that  in 
spite  of  the  way  Bethlehem  Steel  has  gone  on  with  its 
anti-labor  practices  after  the  NLRB  order,  they've  pulled 
down  over  a  billion  dollars  in  contracts — nearly  a  billion 
and  a  quarter.  A  lot  of  things  go  on  in  the  plant  that  keep 
the  men  stirred  up — things  that  wouldn't  go  on  with  a 
good  labor  policy.  But  it's  the  long  story  that  burns  the 
men.  up.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  there  is  a  whole 
lot  more  to  the  situation  than  those  strike  demands." 
An  official  company  statement,  given  to  the  press  on 
February  27,  affords  another  view  of  "the  facts  leading 
up  to  the  strike": 

For  ten  days,  starting  with  February  7,  the  company  toler- 
ated a  series  of  systema- 
tic sitdowns  on  each  of 
the  three  shifts  in  its 
coke  oven  department, 
lasting  for  periods  of 
from  half  an  hour  to 
two  hours  and  a  half. 
Finally  such  periodic 
sitdowns  were  extended 
to  the  blast  furnace  de- 
partment. .  .  .  After  fair 
warnings  and  alter  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  the 
employes  who  partici- 
pated in  such  sitdowns 
to  resume  normal  work, 
to  protect  its  property 
and  assure  the  continued 
operations  of  the  plant, 
the  company  decided  to 
suspend  these  men  in- 
definitely. .  .  .  About 
425  employes  out  of  the 
1 4,000  at  that  plant  were 
suspended  for  the  above- 
mentioned  misconduct. 
Suspension  notices  in 
die  coke  oven  depart- 
ment carried  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "Sus- 
pended indefinitely  for 
Wide  World  misconduct  during 
gate  of  the  Lackawanna  plant  working  hours,  refusing 

to  work,  disobeying  or- 
ders, and  damaging  company  property." 

It  is  apparent  to  the  company  that  the  objective  of  the  in- 
stigators of  the  trouble  from  the  start  has  been  to  sabotage 
operations.  The  demands  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
company  have  been  (1)  a  25  percent  general  increase  in 
wages;  and  (2)  an  attempt  to  dictate  what  persons  in  the 
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management  should  deal  with  the  union  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. .  .  . 

The  selection  of  a  bargaining  agency  is  entirely  up  to  the 
employes.  We  have  not  tried,  and  will  not  try,  to  influence 
them  in  any  way  in  this  choice.  .  .  . 

We  believe  in  collective  bargaining  as  a  principle  and  as 
defined  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  we  are 
complying  in  every  respect  with  that  law — whatever  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  may  be  made. 

Community  Comments 

A  "Y"  secretary  said:  'To  RATHER  TALK.  ABOUT  HOW  THEY 
struck  than  why  they  struck.  After  all,  you  ought  to  go  to 
the  union  and  the  company  to  ask  about  the  'whys.'  The 
organization  out  at  Bethlehem  was  carried  on  quietly. 
Everyone  knew  it  was  going  on,  but  there  wasn't  very 
much  of  it  on  the  surface.  The  few  pro-union  people  in 
this  community  were  pretty  badly  disillusioned  by  the 
Republic  strike  [in  1938.]  That  justified  to  Buffalo  the 
worst  that  had  been  said  up  to  that  time  about  radical 
leadership.  And  there  have  been  some  disquieting  devel- 
opments since  then.  The  Presidential  campaign  brought 
out  into  the  open  a  local  split  that  has  been  widening  for 
a  long  time.  The  CIO  council  is  definitely  split  now,  on 
the  communist  issue.  Some  of  the  unions  refuse  to  send 
delegates.  They  say  everything  is  manipulated  by  the 
party-liners,  and  they  keep  finding  themselves  maneuv- 
ered into  a  false  position,  that  is,  a  communist  position. 
So  they  just  don't  go.  Of  course  the  party-liners  are  con- 
stantly running  down  the  defense  program  and  Hillman 
here,  and  Bevin  in  England.  This  is  all  getting  outside 
labor  circles,  unfortunately,  and  increasing  the  anti-labor 
feeling  in  the  community. 

"I  thought  the  local  papers  were  very  fair  about  the 
strike  though  they  aren't  what  you'd  call  pro-union.  That 
was  a  real  tribute  to  the  way  the  union  handled  the  situ- 
ation. The  discipline  was  impressive.  The  Lackawanna 
police  deputized  a  lot  of  union  members,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  was  a  big  factor  in  keeping  things  orderly. 
The  company  complained  that  the  Lackawanna  police 
did  not  give  Bethlehem  adequate  protection,  but  I  should 
say  there  were  no  grounds  at  all  for  their  complaints. 

"Things  did  not  go  so  well  on  the  Buffalo  side.  The 
plant  has  one  gate  in  Buffalo.  It  was  put  in  three  years 
ago,  and  it  is  always  locked.  When  the  strike  began,  the 
company  opened  that  gate,  and 
the  Buffalo  police  put  twelve 
mounted  officers  there.  And 
there  were  almost  as  many  of- 
ficers on  foot  at  that  gate  as 
there  were  pickets.  One  inci- 
dent I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
got  a  lot  of  publicity.  A  police- 
man at  that  gate  slipped  and 
fell,  and  was  stepped  on  by  the 
horse  of  one  of  the  mounted 
officers.  His  leg  was  hurt.  The 
press  reported  that  he  was  in- 
jured by  the  violence  of  the 
pickets,  and  in  talk  around 
town  of  course  the  injury  grew 
until  a  lot  of  people  believed 
that  the  pickets  had  half  killed 
an  officer.  Buffalo  people  who 
went  out  to  see  the  strike  were 
impressed  by  the  way  the  strik- 
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ers  behaved.  But  of  course  most  people  stayed  at  home  or 
went  to  their  offices  and  heard  a  lot  of  rumors  of  violence 
and  beaten  policemen  and  got  a  very  different  impression 
of  the  strike." 

A  Lackawanna  police  officer,  who  was  on  stride  duty: 
''We  tried  to  do  a  fair  job.  Most  people  here  have  friends 
or  neighbors  or  at  least  know  someone  that  works  in  the 
plant.  We  know  they  aren't  any  wild  Bolsheviks.  They 
didn't  want  violence  any  more  than  we  did.  We  tried  not 
to  give  any  provocation  here  in  Lackawanna.  I  think  if 
you'll  ask  any  of  the  strikers  or  the  union  leaders,  they'll 
tell  you  we  tried  to  be  fair  to  all  parties  and  do  our  duty. 
And  I  think  any  of  the  city  officials  here  in  Lackawanna 
will  tell  you  the  strikers  did  the  same.  There  are  bound 
to  be  a  few  incidents  in  a  strike.  There  was  no  serious 
trouble.  And  thank  the  Lord  for  that." 

From  Many  Viewpoints 

A  member  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  CIO:  "LET 
me  show  you  some  figures."  He  produced  the  February, 
1941,  issue  of  the  Economic  Outloo/(,  "A  survey  of  current 
economic  facts  from  Labor's  point  of  view."  It  is  a  CIO 
publication.  It  carried  a  tabulation  of  1940  profits  in  in- 
dustry, as  compared  with  1939  profits,  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  of  sixty-eight  corporations.  A  summary 
stated : 

...  in  the  last  two  years,  while  the  profits  per  dollar  of 
steel  shipped  have  risen  substantially,  the  wages  per  dollar  of 
steel  shipped  have  fallen.  This  has  brought  about  a  situation 
in  which  if  the  steel  industry  operates  at  the  rate  of  its  1940 
fourth  quarter  it  will  make  profits  of  12  percent  (assuming 
all  costs  to  be  the  same).  The  rate  of  profit  in  1940  for  the 
major  companies  was  8'/2  percent  and  in  1939  was  4'/z  per- 
cent. A  10  percent  increase  in  wages  could  be  given  in  1941 
and  the  profit  rate  would  be  reduced  only  to  9  percent,  still 
higher  than  1940.  A  6  percent  profit  would  be  available  if 
the  wages  were  increased  20  percent. 

The  tabulation  shows  increase  in  profits  like  these:  U.  S. 
Steel,  148  percent  (from  $41  million  in  1939  to  $102  mil- 
lion in  1940) ;  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel,  222  percent  ($3,- 
188,944  to  $10,277,029) ;  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube,  116 
percent  ($5,004.484  to  $10.815.468);  Bethlehem  Steel,  97.5 
percent  ($24,638,384  to  $48,679,524);  Inland  Steel,  32.2 

percent  ($10.931,016  to  $14,450,- 
385). 

"Is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  1939  'base'  rep- 
resents a  fair  return  on  invest- 
ment?" I  asked  him. 

"That  isn't  the  statistical  way 
of  going  at  things,"  he  replied. 
He  produced  another  docu- 
ment. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  a  bulle- 
tin on  Earnings  and  Hours  in 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry, 
April  1938,  with  annual  earn- . 
ings  in  1937.  It  was  put  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  This  starts  off  by  saying 
that  "The  relatively  high  level 
of  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  clearly  indicated  by 
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the  over-all  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  the  industry.  In  April 
1938,  iron  and  steel  workers 
earned  an  average  of  83.9  cents 
an  hour.  All  but  10.4  percent  of 
these  workers  earned  at  least 
62.5  cents  an  hour,  and  over  one 
half  (51.2  percent)  earned  at 
least  77.5  cents  an  hour.'  Now 
turn  over  to  page  44,  and  look 
at  some  annual  earnings.  The 
first  table  covers  45,152  workers 
who  worked  twelve  months  a 
year — the  lucky  beggars!  A  few 
— less  than  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent— earned  under  $400  a  year. 
The  biggest  percentage — 17.9 — 
were  in  the  $1,400  to  $1,600 
class;  60.4  percent  earned  under 
$1,800  a  year;  73.8  percent  under 
$2,000.  Well,  like  the  profits, 
those  are  just  figures.  The  profits 
aren't  set  up  on  a  base  of  'fair 
return  to  capital.'  These  wage 
figures  aren't  based  on  'a  living 
wage.'  Or  on  that  'health  and 
subsistence  level'  that  another 
government  department  has 

worked  out.  They  found  that  it  took  better  than  $2,300  a 
year  for  their  'average  family'  to  enjoy  'the  American 
standard  of  living.' " 

The  figures  are  significant.  It  is  even  more  significant 
to  hear  figures  like  these  quoted  in  union  circles. 

A  Buffalo  business  man:  "I  don't  care  to  discuss  the 
strike.  I  can  say  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have 
my  own  point  of  view  about  these  outside  agitators  that 
come  in  here  trying  to  stir  up  trouble.  But  you  aren't 
interested  in  my  opinions  and  I  am  not  interested  in  see- 
ing them  in  print.  That's  the  trouble  with  this  country. 
There's  too  much  talk  and  agitation." 

Another  business  man  in  Buffalo:  "The  situation  speaks 
for  itself.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  pledged  it- 
self to  get  out  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  steel  that 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  defense  program  and  that  no 
other  company  is  equipped  to  turn  out.  It  was  held  up 
here  by  a  few  agitators.  I  don't  blame  the  men.  They  are 
the  tools  of  a  lot  of  clever  professional  labor  leaders,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  encouraged  from  Washington." 

A  third  Buffalo  business  man:  "Things  have  always 
gone  along  all  right  out  there.  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the 
greatest  steel  companies  on  earth.  And  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  a  company  anywhere  any  better  at  handling  labor. 
But  they've  got  to  have  a  free  hand.  If  Congress  would 
repeal  this  Wagner  act  and  call  off  all  these  meddlers  and 
run  in  these  troublemakers  that  take  their  orders  from 
Moscow,  there  wouldn't  be  any  strikes  at  Bethlehem  or 
Detroit  or  anywhere  else." 

A  fourth  business  man:  "Well,  it  always  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel,  you  know.  I  am  convinced  there  is  right 
on  both  sides  and  wrong  on  both  sides.  My  own  notion 
is  that  there  must  be  some  better  way  of  handling  these 
situations  than  to  let  them  get  to  the  strike  stage.  Every- 
body knows  a  situation  is  building  up  long  before  it  gets 
that  far.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  bringing 
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Employers,  labor,  and  the  public  meet  to  hammer  out  a  new  bituminous  coal  contract.  Left 
to  right:  John  R.  Steelman,  federal  labor  conciliator;  Ezra  Van  Horn,  conference  chairman; 
Charles  O'Neil  (standing)  operators'  spokesman;  John  L.  Lewis,  United  Mine  Workers 

both  sides  together  and  threshing  things  out  before  it's  in 
such  a  mess.  Take  the  heat  out  of  the  situation,  and  what 
both  sides  want  is  to  get  on  with  the  job.  I'd  like  to  hear 
talk  about  getting  the  heat  out  of  the  situation,  instead  of 
talk  that  just  generates  more  heat." 

A  CIO  regional  official  in  Buffalo:  "The  defense  pro- 
gram is  definitely  anti-labor.  Anything  that  helps  along 
an  imperialist  war  is  anti-labor.  I  should  think  even  a 
liberal  could  see  that  without  being  told.  Is  labor  repre- 
sented in  the  bunch  that's  running  the  so-called  defense 
program?  It  is  not!  Hillman  is  the  only  one  they've  got 
anywhere  near  the  top.  Well,  Brother  Hillman  is  no  more 
'pro-labor'  than  Bevin — no  more,  and  maybe  a  little  less. 
The  whole  gang  is  less  interested  in  defense  than  in 
profits.  First  and  last  they're  out  to  defend  'the  system.' " 

The  secretary  of  the  plant  superintendent,  by  telephone: 
"Yes,  Mr.  Entwisle  got  your  letter,  but  he  never  sees  the 
press.  No  one  here  is  authorized  to  give  out  any  informa- 
tion. You  can  write  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Long  at  Bethlehem  and 
he  will  send  you  copies  of  any  statements  the  company 
cares  to  give  out.  No,  I  cannot  connect  you  with  Mr.  Ent- 
wisle. He  does  not  care  to  talk  with  any  reporters  or  mag- 
azine writers.  No,  I  cannot  connect  you  with  anyone  else. 
You  can  get  any  information  the  company  cares  to  make 
available  by  writing  Mr.  Long.  Goodbye." 

A  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  Bethlehem  plant:  "No,  you 
can't  come  in.  Nobody  from  outside  can  come  in.  No- 
body at  all.  We  don't  want  visitors.  This  is  one  plant 
that  visitors  don't  visit.  You  can't  come  in.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it.  Nobody  can  come  in.  Nobody  from  out- 
side at  all  on  any  business  whatever.  We  don't  have 
visitors.  We  never  have  had  visitors,  and  we  don't  have 
them  now." 

Those  answers  cover  most  of  what  is  worth  saying  on 
the  subject  of  strikes  in  defense  industries — at  least,  they 
do  if  you  include  the  implications  with  the  answers.  From 
newspaper  files,  OPM  releases,  (Continued  on  page  311) 
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Winner  Give  All 


by  ROBERT  E.  S.  THOMPSON 

Good  luck  provided  the  first  funds — but  imagination  and  patience  put  the 
money  to  work  to  create  a  modern  private  housing  project  for  Negroes. 
This  is  a  Philadelphia  true-story — of  a  gallant  woman  who,  against  great 
odds,  has  done  something  for  her  people  and  for  her  city. 


IN    THE  MIDST   OF   A   PHILADELPHIA   SLUM    AREA   THERE  STANDS 

an  attractive  group  of  new  cream-colored  buildings,  the 
Frances  Plaza  Apartments,  containing  apartments  for 
forty-three  Negro  families.  This,  the  first  modern,  private- 
ly financed  housing  project  for  Negroes  in  a  city  where 
over  a  quarter  million  Negroes  live,  is  named  the  Frances 
Plaza  Apartments  after  a  ten-year-old  Negro  girl.  Her 
family's  luck  provided  the  wherewithal.  But  it  was  sheer 
goodness  of  heart  on  the  part  of  Pearl  Mason  that  made 
the  building  a  reality.  So  this  is  really  her  story.  Pearl 
Mason  is  Frances'  mother. 

Pearl  and  Benjamin  Mason,  with  their  two  children, 
lived  on  relief  for  almost  five  years.  Now  and  then  Benja- 
min washed  cars  in  a  garage,  not  with  any  notable  en- 
thusiasm. But  Pearl  was  industrious  and  thrifty.  She  took 
in  lodgers  when  she  could,  she  managed  well,  she  made 
the  weekly  relief  check  of  $11.40  go  a  long  way.  Somehow, 
she  even  kept  the  children  neat  and  clean,  though  they 
lived  in  a  slum  and  played  in  the  alley. 

It  was  Pearl  who  squeezed  $2.50  from  the  family  budget 
to  buy  a  ticket  on  the  Irish  Grand  National  Steeplechase 
in  1939.  She  let  little  Frances  pick  the  ticket  from  the 
salesman's  book.  Mrs.  Mason  signed  it,  "Must  Win." 

"Must  Win"  drew  a  horse  named  Workman,  a  long 
shot.  Pearl  dreamed  that  Workman  came  in  first  at  Ain- 
tree  with  room  to  spare.  The  Masons  were  offered  $7,000 
for  a  half  share  in  their  ticket.  They  refused.  Darned  if 
Workman  didn't  win  the  Grand  National  by  three 
lengths,  making  a  Negro  relief  family  in  far-away  Phila- 
delphia suddenly  rich. 

The  press  thought  it  was  very  comical  that  a  horse 
named  Workman  should  win  $150,000  for  a  Negro  man 
who  hadn't  worked  much  for  a  long  time.  There  was 
some  downright  indignation,  too,  because  public  money 
had  been  spent  for  the  winning  ticket.  Bewildered  Benja- 
min made  it  worse  when  reporters  harried  him  into  say- 
ing, "I  guess  I'll  take  it  easy  from  now  on." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MASONS'  LUCK  WAS  HARDLY  DRY  ON  NEWS- 

paper  pages  before  the  sharpers  and  swindlers  came  run- 
ning. They  found  a  crowd  of  Negroes  ahead  of  them, 
milling  about  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  Masons'  tene- 
ment waiting  for  the  gin  party  which  lucky  Negro  gam- 
blers traditionally  throw.  But  the  door  was  shut  and 
locked,  and  the  blinds  were  drawn.  Inside,  the  Masons 
knelt  in  prayer  with  the  pastor  of  their  church.  Maybe 
you  know  what  you  would  do  with  sudden  wealth  ?  Pearl 
Mason  was  more  humble;  she  took  her  problem  to  God. 
Next  day,  announcing  to  the  waiting  vultures,  "I  don't 
want  no  stock  in  Brooklyn  Bridge,"  she  pushed  through 
the  crowds  and  made  her  way  to  the  office  of  Raymond 
Pace  Alexander,  outstanding  Negro  lawyer. 


"Brother  Alexander,"  said  Pearl  Mason— and  these  are 
stenographic  notes — "I  been  thinking  that  my  people  has 
got  to  get  two  things.  They  got  to  get  theyselves  homes 
where  the  roof  don't  leak,  and  they  got  to  get  hospitals. 
God  has  given  me  a  concern  for  my  people.  Now  you 
take  that  sweepstakes  money  and  build  some  homes.  The 
rain  water  been  pouring  through  my  roof  all  my  life.  I 
never  had  a  inside  toilet.  My  kids  have  to  play  in  the  alley 
and  get  theyselves  cool  in  summer  under  a  fireplug.  I 
want  green  grass  and  flowers,  too.  I  never  did  have  no 
flowers.  They's  got  to  be  a  fountain  where  the  kids  can 
fuss  around  and  play  and  not  be  getting  hit  by  no  auto- 
mobiles." 

"For  My  People—" 

PEARL  MASON'S  CONCERN  FOR  HER  PEOPLE  WAS  NOT,  AT  FIRST, 
taken  very  seriously.  The  cadgers  and  swindlers  and  sales- 
men kept  coming,  until  finally  the  Masons  were  obliged 
to  run  away  and  hide.  But  when  they  emerged,  they 
startled  Philadelphia  with  an  act  which  deserves  a  monu- 
ment. 

Their  money  arrived  on  May  2.  The  Federal  Treasury 
put  in  its  claim  for  $55,000  in  taxes.  The  balance  went  into 
a  brand  new  bank  account.  Immediately  the  Masons 
marched  to  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance with  check  No.  1  in  hand.  The  check  was  for 
$2,133.90. 

"We  have  come  to  pay  our  relief  bill,"  said  the  smil- 
ing Mrs.  Mason.  Startled  clerks  and  officials  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  the  money.  But  Pearl  Mason  had  kept 
track  of  every  cent  of  relief  the  Masons  had  received  and 
insisted  on  paying  it  back. 

Mrs.  Mason  paid  another  $300  to  a  pawnbroker,  not  be- 
cause she  had  to  but  because  he  had  taken  old  pots  and 
pans  for  security  "when  I  needed  money  fo'  milk  fo'  my 
babies."  She  surprised  numerous  butchers  and  grocers  by 
walking  in,  reading  long  forgotten  debts  from  a  little 
notebook,  and  laying  the  cash  on  the  counter.  Under  good 
advice  the  Masons  further  bought  themselves  an  annuity, 
a  little  home  and  its  furnishings.  They  helped  a  few  needy 
relatives,  including  Mrs.  Mason's  aged  father,  once  a 
slave.  When  all  this  was  done  there  was  about  $70,000 
left  to  carry  out  their  dream. 

Mr.  Alexander  could  find  no  negro  architect  who  had 
ever  been  given  the  opportunity  to  design  anything  more 
than  a  small  home.  So  Frank  V.  Nickels,  a  talented  white 
architect,  accepted  the  assignment.  He  was  interested  more 
in  solving  Pearl  Mason's  complicated  problem  than  in  the 
modest  fee. 

Together  they  inspected  scores  of  slum  areas,  and  finally 
selected  a  small  block  in  South  Philadelphia  less  than  half 
a  mile  from  fashionable  Kitten-  (Continued  on  page  276) 
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tenements  that  prize  money  bought 


breaks    ground    for    new    houses 


The  fortunate  Mason  family— and,  below,  Pearl  Mason's  dream  come  ti 
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house  Square,  but  surrounded  by  some  of  Philadelphia's 
oldest,  ugliest,  and  meanest  districts.  One  advantage  was 
that  a  single  bank  owned  nineteen  of  the  thirty  tenements 
in  the  block  and  was  willing  to  sell  them  for  only  $12,000 
— and  keep  the  sale  a  secret.  Seven  other  tenements 
were  bought  through  dummy  buyers  before  the  news 
leaked.  For  two  more  they  paid  double  the  fair  price. 
The  owners  of  the  remaining  two  in  the  block  held 
out  for  such  an  exorbitant  figure  that  the  architect 
changed  his  plans  so  as  to  build  around  them. 

Now  the  Masons  had  spent  $30,000  for  twenty-eight 
wretched  tenements  that  should  have  been  torn  down 
twenty  years  ago.  The  architect  estimated  another  $60,000 
was  needed  to  replace  them  with  forty-three  modern  apart- 
ments. But  he  had  miscalculated.  Buying  secretly,  he 
couldn't  inspect  the  buildings.  He  had  counted  on  using 
existing  brickwork  but  found  many  walls  cracked  and 
foundations  awry.  The  job  would  cost  $80,000  instead  of 
$60,000.  And  only  $40,000  in  cash  was  available. 

AN    INSURANCE   COMPANY    WHICH    AT   THE   START    HAD   MADE 

oral  agreement  to  supply  $20,000  on  first  mortgage,  now 
agreed,  according  to  Mr.  Alexander,  to  increase  this 
pledge  considerably.  So  a  Negro  contractor  was  engaged  to 
go  ahead  with  the  work  and  finish  it  in  four  months.  But 
at  the  end  of  four  months  the  contractor  was  still  working 
on  the  foundations  and  creditors  were  threatening  suit 
against  the  Masons.  A  large  contracting  firm  offered  to 
finish  Frances  Plaza  for  $64,000.  The  Masons'  efforts  to 
help  their  own  people  by  insisting  that  Negroes  do  the 
work  had  cost  them  several  thousand  dollars  and  months 
of  delay. 

Lawyer  Alexander  called  on  the  insurance  company  to 
put  up  the  remaining  capital.  "But,"  he  says,  "after  we 
had  razed  the  houses  that  were  beyond  repair,  dug 
foundations  and  completed  more  than  60  percent  of  con- 
struction, we  were  told  that  they  had  decided  not  to 
grant  the  mortgage."  So  he  took  the  proposition  to  a  num- 
ber of  large  banks  and  insurance  companies  in  Philadel- 
phia. Collectively,  these  institutions  have  eleven  billion 
dollars  available  for  investment,  but  not  one  would  lend 
what  was  needed  to  realize  the  Masons'  dream. 

"Lawyer,  why  are  you  discouraged?"  asked  the  Masons. 
"We'll  pray  to  God  about  this."  Pray  to  God  they  did, 
while  Alexander  went  to  see  Roland  R.  Randall,  chair- 
man of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority.  And  Mr. 
Randall  helped  them  secure  a  FHA  insured  loan  to  com- 
plete the  work,  on  condition  that  it  be  repaid  six  months 
after  the  builders  were  through. 

Then  Mr.  Randall  went  to  Washington  and  convinced 
Jesse  Jones  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
that  this  project  was  conservatively  planned.  The  RFC 
finally  promised  a  $50,000  loan  for  ten  years.  Another 
$20,000  was  obtained  from  the  only  Negro  bank  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

THAT  WAS  IN  EARLY  SEPTEMBER,  1940.  FOR  TWO  MONTHS  NO 
work  had  been  done  on  Frances  Plaza  Apartments.  Cruel 
and  ugly  rumors  had  spread.  It  was  said  that  the  lawyer 
had  run  off  with  the  money,  though  the  fact  of  record  is 
that  Raymond  Pace  Alexander  has  done  most  of  his  work 
free.  It  was  reported  that  a  speculator  had  gained  control 
of  the  project.  "It's  what  always  happens  when  dreamers 
try  to  build  houses,"  scoffed  a  real  estate  broker  specializ- 


ing in  slum  real  estate.  It  was  even  asserted  that  the  Ma- 
sons were  back  on  relief,  having  wasted  their  substance  in 
riotous  living. 

There  is  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  Masons  were  the 
intended  victims  of  a  squeeze  play.  On  January  9,  1940, 
anonymous  objectors  turned  up  before  Philadelphia's 
Zoning  Board  of  Adjustment  to  protest  the  Masons'  plans. 
John  McShain,  chairman  of  the  board,  dismissed  them 
without  a  hearing.  "You  are  to  be  complimented,"  he  told 
the  Masons,  "for  such  a  marvelous  and  humanitarian  act. 
This  will  be  a  tremendous  improvement  to  the  neighbor- 
hood and  we  should  cooperate.  We  heartily  approve  it." 

It  matters  no  longer  who  disapproved.  The  Frances 
Plaza  Apartments  are  finished.  On  April  first  leasing  be- 
gan. More  than  2,000  Negro  families  wanted  to  move  in. 
The  waiting  list  was  closed  many  months  ago. 

The  House  that  Dreams  Built 

FRANCES  PLAZA  APARTMENTS,  BUILT  OF  BRICK,  CREAM 
painted,  three  stories  high,  surround  a  court  where  grass 
and  flowers  soon  will  grow  and  where  colored  children 
will  play  around  a  fountain.  The  well-equipped  buildings 
occupy  only  58  percent  of  the  land.  (The  tenements  they 
replace  took  up  90  percent.)  In  the  basement  of  one  build- 
ing is  a  playroom  and  gymnasium.  "The  kids  gotta  have 
a  place  to  play  when  it  rains,"  says  Pearl  Mason,  who 
knows  by  experience. 

Benjamin  and  Pearl  Mason,  who  lived  five  years  by 
public  aid,  hoped  their  model  homes  might  be  within 
reach  of  people  on  relief.  They  might  have  managed  that 
if  they  could  have  paid  for  the  project  without  borrowing 
money.  But.  demands  of  the  mortgage  require  that  they 
must  accept  as  tenants  only  those  with  steady,  if  small, 
incomes.  They  must  charge  from  $25  to  $42  for  their 
apartments. 

Even  so,  the  Masons  are  meeting  an  acute  need  of  their 
own  people.  For  in  all  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  other 
modern  private  housing  project  for  Negroes,  whether  rich 
or  poor.  The  colored  folk  must  take  the  left-overs.  And 
even  white  tenants  in  neighboring  modernized  houses 
must  pay  $15  more  rent  for  quarters  below  the  standard 
set  by  Frances  Plaza. 

The  Evening  Sun  OF  BALTIMORE  WARMLY  COMMENDED  THE 
Masons  editorially  for  "putting  money  to  work  in  these, 
days  when  governmental  activities  have  assumed  such 
huge  proportions,"  adding  that  this  humble  Negro  family, 
with  no  advantages  whatsoever  save  only  native  good  will 
and  rather  unusual  common  sense,  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  a  civic  problem.  They  took  the  initiative  in  put- 
ting their  capital  to  work  for  the  good  of  their  com- 
munity. 

It  was  appropriate  that  it  was  on  Lincoln's  Birthday — 
a  year  ago — that  ground  was  officially  broken  for  the 
buildings.  Little  Frances  Mason  was  there  to  turn  the 
first  spade  of  earth.  Benjamin,  Junior,  six  years  old,  was 
there,  smart  in  new  cap  and  overcoat  and  obviously  won- 
dering what  it  was  all  about.  Benjamin  Mason  was  there, 
a  picture  of  prosperity  and  now  proprietor  of  his  own 
garage,  in  which  somebody  else  washes  the  cars.  Pearl 
Mason  was  there  with  her  biggest  smile,  and  when  the 
buxom  Pearl  lets  herself  go  she  can  smile  a  yard  wide. 
Many  eloquent  speeches  were  made,  but  Pearl  Mason  put 
most  of  them  to  shame  with  one  simple  sentence.  "I'm 
glad  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  my  people." 
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THE     WESTERN     HEMISPHERE:     A     SURVEY      ASSOCIATES      SYMPOSIUM 

On  March  29,  at  a  luncheon  of  Survey  Associates  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York  City, 
a  distinguished  representative  of  Latin  America,  of  Canada,  and  of  the  United  States,  discussed 
the  future  of  the  New  World.  The  occasion  was  a  sequel  to  the  special  March  number  of  Survey 
Graphic,  "THE  AMERICAS:  SOUTH  AND  NORTH,"  which  has  now  gone  into  a  large  second 
edition. 

Among  the  audience  of  nearly  a  thousand  were  many  individuals  prominent  in  Pan  American 
affairs.  (See  page  267)  Radio  listeners  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  heard  the  addresses 
through  the  Blue  Network  and  short  wave  facilities  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  In 
response  to  many  requests  we  are  publishing  the  three  addresses  that  were  made.  The  speakers 
were  introduced  by  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  president  of  Survey  Associates. — The  Editors 


New  World  Realities 


RODOLFO  MICHELS 

Every  nation  in  the  Western  World  faces  the  urgent  task  of  translating 
sentimental  Pan  Americanism  into  practical  cooperative  action.  A  Latin 
American  viewpoint: — by  the  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.A. 


IT  IS   AN   OBVIOUS   FACT,  IN  ITS  EVERY   MANIFESTATION,  THAT 

the  nations  of  America  are  strengthening  each  day  the 
bonds  which  freely  and  spontaneously  link  them  through 
geographic,  economic,  political  and  other  factors.  These 
factors  have  brought  to  consummation  the  ideal  of  Inter- 
American  solidarity,  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the  found- 
ers, the  liberators,  the  illustrious  publicists  and  statesmen 
of  these  countries;  and  they  are  a  prophecy  of  future 
greatness  and  welfare  for  all  the  continent. 

We  are  living  today  in  a  New  World  of  vast  dimen- 
sions and  possibilities,  the  complete  development  of  which 
rests  on  the  future.  We  have  like  forms  of  government,  of 
republican-democratic  systems  proclaimed  simultaneously 
with  our  independence,  the  practice  and  exercise  of  which 
is  being  made  more  effective  in  proportion  to  the  exten- 
sion of  education  to  the  masses. 

The  wealth,  in  quantity  yet  unknown,  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  produces  easy  and  comfortable  ways  of  life, 
might  have,  in  certain  periods  of  history,  alienated  some 
of  her  countries  from  the  quiet  way  of  analysis  and  grasp 
of  the  problems  which  nature  presents  to  them,  and  which 
involve  and  demand  complex  and  intricate  study  con- 
cerning our  destiny,  and  bring  on  difficult  situations  as  a 
consequence.  But  this  same  period  of  calamities,  of  crises, 
if  you  please,  has  served  as  the  best  example  to  enable  us 
to  gain  practical  experience.  Adversities  and  the  sight  of 
danger  and  misfortune  are  sometimes  healthy  for  people, 
and  often  prevent  the  slide  toward  the  abyss  which  draws 
so  strongly.  History  repeats  itself:  and  thus  for  the  Amer- 
icas it  has  perhaps  been  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
dangers  which  surround  us  and  observe  the  macabre 
scenes  in  which  the  Old  World  is  debating,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  placed  in  a  position  to  assay  in  true  propor- 
tion the  necessity  for  strengthening  and  advancing  Amer- 
ican unity.  Not  only  in  the  sense  of  linking  ourselves 
more  closely  to  the  United  States,  as  might  be  interpreted 


or  supposed  from  present  manifestations;  but  among  our- 
selves, with  each  one  of  the  Republics  of  the  Continent, 
in  order  that  they  may  come  to  form  an  indestructible 
power  which  will  permit  the  development  and  rational 
utilization  of  the  emporium  of  wealth  within  the  borders 
of  our  countries,  in  our  oceans,  in  our  soils,  and  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  earth,  tending,  insofar  as  possible,  to 
assure  the  maintenance  and  very  life  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our  present  continental  solidarity  derives,  then,  from  a 
series  of  factors  so  evident  that  they  come  to  appear  im- 
mutable and  inevitable.  But  our  Pan  American  system, 
"our  brave  adventure  in  cooperative  peace,"  is  not  a  sys- 
tem which  may  remain  inactive,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
vital  movement  in  process  of  development,  it  requires  our 
unceasing  efforts  to  guide  and  maintain  it. 

II 

OUR     MUTUAL     UNDERSTANDING     AND     COMPREHENSION,     AL- 

though  not  a  task  easy  of  accomplishment  in  the  broad 
sense,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  important  elements  con- 
tributing to  continental  solidarity.  To  consider  and  resolve 
our  common  problems,  the  Americas  of  the  North  and 
South  must  know  each  other  well,  and  understand  each 
other  better. 

We  and  you  look  at  life  and  its  needs  from  different 
angles.  Our  precepts  and  appreciation  of  certain  values 
are  not  always  the  same.  Certain  arguments  which  con- 
vince or  dissuade  a  North  American,  may  make  no  im- 
pression on  a  Latin  American,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  when  we  depart  from  a  senti- 
mental conception  of  Pan  Americanism  to  embark  upon 
a  consideration  of  certain  tangible  aspects,  we  become 
aware  that  these  matters  of  mutual  comprehension  are 
not  so  simple  nor  easy  as  might  appear  at  first  glance. 
And  we  have  travelled  a  great  part  of  the  road  when  we 
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understand  and  recognize  that  there  exist  certain  obstacles 
to  our  efforts  to  understand  ourselves  better,  that  these 
must  be  overcome;  they  must  be  studied  and  duly  under- 
stood before  they  may  be  eliminated. 

The  task  that  rests  upon  all  of  us  of  acquiring  a  just 
comprehension  of  our  respective  problems  is  not  some- 
thing that  may  be  accomplished  in  one  day.  In  South 
America  we  are  yet  far  from  understanding  the  soul  of 
the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  this  great 
country.  And  among  yourselves,  despite  the  efforts  widely 
made,  I  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  observation 
which  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Admiral  Chadwick: 

It  is  this  lack  of  understanding  of  what  race  character 
means  that  causes  our  trouble.  It  is  a  study  of  temperament, 
disposition,  outlook  on  life;  a  study,  in  a  word,  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  character,  that  we  need  for  successful  deal- 
ing with  races  so  essentially  different  from  our  own.  In  such 
study  is  the  crux  of  every  international  problem  concerned 
with  the  conduct  of  men.  We  have  certainly  ignored  this,  at 
least  as  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned,  almost  in  toto.  It 
is  time  we  were  taking  another  course  and  knowing  the  soul 
of  other  peoples. 

The  understanding  of  our  respective  national  characters, 
(and  do  not  forget  that  the  Latin  American  peoples  also 
differ  from  each  other  and  are  little  known  among  them- 
selves) is  perhaps  the  fundamental  aspect  in  this  question 
of  mutual  understanding;  but  it  is  not  the  only  difficulty. 
I  could  cite  many  others.  Permit  me,  for  example,  to  recall 
and  emphasize  the  necessity  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  acquire  a  vaster  comprehension  of  the  difficulties 
and  delicate  economic-social  questions  which  most  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  must  face. 

It  is  clear  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economic 
readjustments  which  must  take  place  on  the  Continent,  a 
betterment  in  the  balance  of  payments  and,  as  a  conse- 
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quence,  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  is  without  doubt  the  most  immediate  necessity 
and  aspiration  and,  perhaps,  has  been  least  considered  in 
its  many  phases.  And  these  days  in  which  emphasis  is 
being  put  on  the  tendency  and  the  will  to  maintain  the 
democratic  system  is  when,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  solutions  for  the  economic-social  prob- 
lems. The  condition  of  misery  and  disorganization  of  peo- 
ple has  created  a  fertile  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  dic- 
tatorships, with  the  momentary  advantages  offered  by 
them. 

Putting  aside  all  prejudices  and  uniting  all  our  efforts 
to  attain  the  satisfaction  of  our  desires  for  social  better- 
ment and  welfare,  our  peoples  will  soon  be  enabled  to 
establish  and  assure  on  solid  foundations  the  rule  of  true 
democracy,  exhibiting  a  united  and  organized  front  which 
will  demonstrate  that  we  know  how  to  defend  and  under- 
stand the  inalienability  and  sacredness  of  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  people. 

IN  THIS   ARDUOUS  TASK   OF   BRINGING   ABOUT  A  BETTER  UNDER- 

standing  to  attain  these  American  ideals  of  common  re- 
sponsibility, which  it  is  not  fitting  to  leave  to  the  exclusive 
action  of  governments,  we  must  applaud  and  stimulate  all 
private  initiative  directed  to  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  our  differences  and  our  broad  points  of  contact,  of  our 
aspirations,  our  resources,  and  our  traditions.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  wish  to  point  out,  with  appreciation  and  praise, 
the  splendid  and  valuable  work  carried  out  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.  The  March  number  of  Survey  Graphic, 
dedicated  to  South  and  North  America,  has  awakened 
not  merely  a  momentary  interest  in  New  World  relation- 
ships, but  has  shown  new  methods  and  formulas  for  the 
solution  of  our  problems  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  offers 
an  important  source  of  information  and  inspiration. 


The  relationship  between  two  great  voluntary  associations  of  nations — 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the  British  Commonwealth — as  seen  by  a 
spokesman  of  Canada: — by  the  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  McGill 
University. 


AT  THE   END   OF   THE   LAST  WAR   MANKIND  REALIZED  CLEARLY 

that  human  progress  depended,  in  large  measure,  upon  the 
effective  organization  of  human  society  on  a  global  basis. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  a  crystallization  of  that  ideal, 
a  body  in  which  the  activities  of  the  assembly  and  the 
council  should  provide  a  forum  for  effective  discussion  of 
world  problems  by  representatives  of  all  the  interested 
countries,  while  the  secretariat,  with  its  many  expert  sub- 
divisions, was  intended  to  serve  as  a  permanent  coordinat- 
ing and  executive  agency.  Practical  idealism  did  not,  how- 
ever, stop  short  at  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Labor  problems  were  generally  regarded  as  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  the  social  welfare  of  national  communities,  and 
the  International  Labor  Office  was  also  created  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  with  representatives  on  its  governing 
board  not  only  from  national  governments  but  also  from 


organized  trade  unions  and  employers'  federations. 

In  addition  to  the  public  opinion  that  created  these 
specific  institutional  creations,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  a  permanent  world  society  could  not  exist  unless  the 
economic  organization  of  the  world  permitted  freedom 
of  intercourse  in  matters  of  commodity  trade,  human  mi- 
gration, and  capital  movement.  There  was  a  desire  to  re- 
store the  international  gold  standard  which,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  not  only  a  monetary  mechanism 
but  the  nucleus  and  physical  embodiment  of  an  economic 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard, 
during  the  ten  years  that  followed  the  Armistice,  showed 
more  clearly  than  the  work  of  either  the  League  or  the 
International  Labor  Office  the  extent  of  men's  desire  to 
create  a  more  satisfactory  world.  At  the  end  of  1929,  this 
gold  standard  was,  at  least  in  legal  fiction,  more  wide- 
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The  signing  of  the  historic  agreement  for  cooperative  development  of 
look  on  as  J.   Pierrepont  Moffat,  U.  S.  Minister,  signs  in  the  office 


spread  than  it  had  ever  been,  at  any  time,  prior  to  1914, 
and  there  had  been  created,  as  institutional  mechanisms 
to  facilitate  its  operation,  the  great  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  at  Basle,  as  well  as  the  smaller,  but  none  the 
less  important,  International  Agricultural  Mortgage  Credit 
Bank.  In  those  days  when  Ivar  Krueger  was  still  one  of 
the  more  dazzling  figures  of  world  finance,  there  were 
serious  plans  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  which  should  facilitate  the  flow  of 
funds  to  the  poorer  areas  of  the  world,  and  attain  the 
aims  that  had  been  envisaged  for  many  years  by  men  like 
Lord  Stamp  and  M.  Emile  Francqui. 

This  concept  of  world  organization  has  been  seriously 
overshadowed.  The  outbreak  in  Europe  of  a  new  war 
against  the  devastating  menace  of  Nazi  autarchy  may 
seem  to  have  given  the  last  blow  to  the  concept  of  a 
world  enjoying,  across  the  Seven  Seas,  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. But  the  ideals  of  the  immediate  postwar  period  had 
already  received  a  mortal  blow  when  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  international  panic  of  1931  saw  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  gold  standard  organization  and  the 
development,  in  one  country  after  another,  of  desperate 
policies  of  economic  nationalism.  Even  though  we  still  use 
many  of  the  same  phrases,  the  vitality  of  the  earlier  ideas 
had  vanished  and  restrictive  "New  Economic  Policies" 
had  taken  their  place. 

II 

HE   WOULD,   HOWEVER,   BE   A   VERY   SHORTSIGHTED  MAN    WHO, 

looking  backward  over  the  past  two  decades,  should  de- 
cide that  the  international  efforts  which  I  have  mentioned 
were  either  ill-judged  or  valueless.  Although  the  League 
of  Nations  and  its  satellite  bodies  attracted  the  greater  at- 


British  Combine 

the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Basin.  Canadian  and  U.  S.  officials 
of   Prime   Minister   Mackenzie   King    (third  from   left,   seated) 

tention  of  mankind  because,  like  Minerva,  they  had 
sprung  fully  armed  from  the  brain  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  seemed,  in  that  first  gallant  flourish  of  their 
youth,  destined  to  save  the  world,  there  are  two  interna- 
tional institutions  which  existed  long  before  1918,  and 
have,  even  today,  lost  none  of  their  inherent  vitality. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  so  well 
known  to  all  of  you  that  detailed  description  is  unneces- 
sary. Beginning  a  century  ago  as  a  voluntary  congregation 
of  peoples  who  had  newly  won  their  freedom  by  valiant 
efforts,  it  was  then,  and  still  is,  a  conscious  association  of 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  designed  to  enhance  the 
strength  of  each,  and  maximize  the  welfare  of  all,  by 
means  of  cooperative  policies.  But  today  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  is  more  than  that.  As  my  distinguished  fellow 
speaker,  Mr.  Berle,  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Survey 
Graphic,  has  pointed  out,  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
today  become  a  regional  "climate  of  opinion"  in  which 
men  of  many  countries  share  the  same  ideals  and  work, 
either  cooperatively  or  along  parallel  lines,  toward  the 
same  aims.  Even  though  we,  in  North  America,  may  hear 
most  about  the  economic  and  social  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
eight  years,  the  thoughtful  reader  knows  that  comparable 
experiments,  inspired  by  the  same  ideals,  have  been  going 
on  in  many  of  the  South  American  Republics,  so  that  the 
Americas  are  today  more  closely  linked  by  economic  and 
spiritual  bonds  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Like  unto  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the  second  of  our 
ijreat  institutions,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Its  origins  were  vastly  different.  It  began  as  an  empire  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  comprising  areas  won  by  warfare 
or  exploration  and  united  under  the  imperial  rule  of  the 
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home  government.  But  the  British  people  has  traditionally 
had  a  faculty  for  preserving  names  while  remodeling  the 
institutions  to  which  they  apply.  By  a  process  that  has 
broadened  out  from  precedent  to  precedent,  the  organi- 
zation which  many  of  us  still  call  "The  British  Empire" 
has  become  a  community  of  free  peoples,  loose  in  the  legal 
bonds  that  might  be  considered  necessary  to  enforce 
union  but  strongly  coordinated  by  those  spiritual  qualities 
which  produce  true  unity.  In  essence,  it  is,  like  the  Pan 
American  Union,  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which  men  in 
the  various  dominions  throughout  the  world  share  a 
common  ideal.  [See  page  285.] 

Canada,  by  virtue  of  her  heritage  and  of  her  geographic 
position,  is  interested  in  the  policies  of  both  these  organi- 
zations. She  looks  toward  horizons  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
in  the  South.  Because  of  her  proud  membership  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Canada  today  is  the 
only  country  in  the  Americas  that  is  at  war  with  Germany 
and  Italy.  She  is  at  war  not  because  of  any  British  domi- 
nation of  her  policy,  but  because  the  closeness  of  her  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  Europe  during  the  three 
centuries  that  lie  behind  us,  has  bred  in  her  a  realization 
that  the  menace  of  fascism  and  national  socialism  is  one 
that  affects  directly  the  whole  spirit  of  our  Western  civili- 
zation. Borrowing  a  fundamental  statement  of  belief  from 
Abraham  Lincoln,  she  realizes  that  world  society,  like 
national  society,  cannot  in  this  generation  survive  if  it  be 
half  slave  and  half  free. 

I  should  be  doing  less  than  justice  to  my  compatriots  if 
I  did  not  emphasize  the  fact  that  Canada  is  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  present  struggle  of  her  own  volition,  and  by 
specific  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  She  is  making 
heavy  sacrifices,  both  of  men  and  of  resources;  making 
them  willingly  and  with  enthusiasm.  Yet  even  in  this 
effort,  where  she  might  legally  be  assumed  to  follow  a 
lonely  road,  Canada  has  found  great  spiritual  encourage- 
ment in  the  generous  support  which  has  been  extended 
to  the  British  arms  by  the  passage  of  the  Lease-Lend  bill. 
And  the  seven  billion  dollar  Appropriation  bill  a  few 
days  ago,  has,  in  a  real  sense,  changed  the  situation  for 
Canada  as  well  as  for  the  armies  of  democracy  that  are 
now  fighting  in  Britain,  in  Greece,  and  in  Africa.  It  has 
been  the  lack  of  material  supplies  in  adequate  quantities 
that  has  caused  the  deepest  concern  to  British  thinkers 
during  the  last  six  months.  Given  those  materials,  the  ships 
and  tanks  and  guns  and  airplanes  which  are  now  made 
available  through  the  policies  of  the  United  States,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  ultimate  outcome. 

Ill 

BUT  IF  CANADA  is  PLAYING  HER  PART  IN  THIS  STRUGGLE  BE- 
cause  of  the  climate  of  opinion  which  she  shares  with 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  her  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  Americas  has  made  her  continuously  aware,  even 
during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  struggle,  that  much  will 
remain  to  be  done  after  we  have  attained  a  military  vic- 
tory, if  we  are  to  realize  fully  the  ideals  for  which  the 
forces  of  democracy  are  fighting.  Canadians  realize,  as 
every  other  people  in  this  hemisphere  realizes,  that  a  mili- 
tary victory  of  itself  is  not  the  final  solution  of  all  the 
problems  of  world  organization  and  social  welfare,  but 
merely  a  new  opportunity  granted  by  the  gods  to  man- 
kind, an  opportunity  which  if  we  use  it  wisely  will  per- 
mit the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  ideals  for  which  good 


men  have  striven  during  many  centuries  past. 

Canada,  although  the  greater  part  of  her  efforts  must 
today  be  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  already 
considering  carefully  the  problems  of  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  which  will  inevitably  present  themselves  at 
this  war's  end.  In  this  field,  too,  I  think  that  Canada  is 
sharing  in  the  climate  of  opinion  which  predominates 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
I  should  like  •  to  suggest  to  the  peoples  of  all  countries 
represented  in  this  room  today  that  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  have  a  great  opportunity  and  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  today  free  from  the  menace  of  at- 
tack and  destruction  which  must  impair  the  long  range 
progress  of  England  or  Greece.  They  are  comparatively 
free  from  the  dangers  of  annihilating  invasion  which  have 
destroyed  the  possibilities  of  planning  in  half  a  dozen 
European  countries.  They  are  even  free  from  that  degree 
of  concentration  on  war  effort  which  preoccupies  Canada. 
Their  freedom  provides  an  opportunity  in  which  they 
can,  and  must,  consider  carefully  those  problems  which 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  face  when  war  is  done, 
in  order  that  from  their  quiet  study  and  free  discussion 
they  may  be  able  to  offer  advice  and  assistance  in  the  day 
when  we  must  all  gird  up  our  loins  and  undertake  the 
stupendous  task  of  creating,  in  actuality,  the  world  for 
which  Canada  is  now  fighting. 

Mr.  Berle,  and  others,  have  shown  by  their  careful 
studies  the  economic  interdependence  of  all  men  in  mod- 
ern capitalistic  society,  and  the  need  for  some  measure  of 
conscious  direction  of  human  affairs  if  we  are  to  avoid 
economic  shipwreck.  The  experiences  of  1932  and  1933 
convinced  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  that  social 
welfare  is  not  dependent  upon  a  man's  own  efforts  but 
upon  the  nice  balance  and  adjustment  of  all  the  affairs  in 
our  society  which  permit  the  coordinated  development  of 
all  economic  enterprises  and  of  each  geographical  region. 
The  developments  in  international  economic  affairs  since 
Great  Britain  abandoned  the  gold  standard  in  1931  have 
just  as  clearly  taught  us  that  this  interdependence  does 
not  stop  at  national  boundaries.  The  failure  of  a  mortgage 
bank  in  Vienna  may  ultimately  cause  losses  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  to  bank  depositors  in  the  United 
States;  sweated  labor  in  Japanese  textile  factories  may  im- 
pose privation  upon  the  families  of  millhands  in  New 
Hampshire. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  this  war  we 
must  either  create  a  fully  organized  world  society,  with 
all  that  that  involves  in  terms  of  cooperation  of  free  peo- 
ples, or  else  we  must  turn  our  back  upon  the  ideals  that 
men  have  dreamed  and  shortsightedly  accept  the  lower 
ideal  of  competitive  regional  economies,  each  desperately 
strangling  itself  in  the  effort  to  put  something  over  on  its 
neighbors  and  maintain  its  own  economic  independence. 
Twenty  years  have  taught  us  that  there  is  no  half-way 
house  in  which  a  people  can  live  comfortably.  Either  we 
must  advance  to  the  fuller  ideal  or  retreat  to  the  lower. 

THE  TWO  HORIZONS  OF  CANADA  ARE,  THEREFORE,  JUST  AS 
real  for  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  as  they  are  for 
the  land  that  Kipling  once  called  "Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows."  We  must  look  outward,  as  well  as  inward.  To 
regard  the  Americas  as  an  isolated  region,  content  to 
work  out  its  own  problems  behind  oceanic  barriers  that 
isolate  this  hemisphere  both  from  the  East  and  from  the 
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West,  would  be  an  admission  of  blank  despair  at  this 
crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  Western  civilization. 
Rather,  let  us  look  upon  these  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  a  group  of  friendly  countries  that  are  al- 
ready able  to  explore  the  political  and  economic  problems 


of  living  together  in  a  large  society,  finding  solutions  that 
men  of  good  will  in  every  other  nation  can  adopt,  and 
developing  among  themselves  an  organization  which  shall 
serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the  greater  world  society  which  we 
hope  to  attain. 


Common  Defense  and  Common  Welfare 


A.  A.  BERLE,  Jr. 

The  New  World  which  is  building  can  be  the  most  apt  instrument  of 
civilization  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  A  U.  S.  spokesman  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  post-war  possibilities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere: — by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.  5.  A. 


A    WAR    IS    BEING    FOUGHT    OVERSEAS,    PRECIPITATED    BY    THE 

claim  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  New  Order  in 
Europe.  The  Axis  powers  have  done  their  best  to  get 
everyone  to  accept  the  idea  that  only  through  Axis  victory 
can  a  "New  Order"  be  created. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  New  World  has  been 
steadily  creating  a  modern  order  on  its  own  account;  and 
has  been  at  it  for  a  good  many  years.  Even  the  phrase  "a 
new  order"  applied  to  political  developments  is  not  Ger- 
man. It  was  coined  by  President  Wilson.  He  used  it  to 
sum  up  the  dream  he  had  of  a  braver  and  safer  base  of 
affairs.  As  you  know,  he  died  before  he  could  see  any 
part  of  his  plans  become  real.  But  the  dream  did  not  die; 
and  we  have  long  since  been  making  it  come  true  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

To  conceive  any  lasting  new  order  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  simple  fact  that  any  order  of  things,  new  or  old, 
rests  on  people.  Behind  governments  and  international 
organizations  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  individu- 
als, who  have  the  normal  human  desire  to  live  and  to 
have  homes,  and  to  bring  up  children,  and  to  use  what- 
ever gifts  they  have,  in  some  creative  way.  Progress  to- 
wards any  new  order  means  satisfying  these  desires  for  a 
larger  number  of  people,  until  at  last  substantially  every- 
one has  at  his  command  the  opportunity  at  least  to  make 
the  most  out  of  himself. 

In  the  New  World  we  have  made  some  real  progress 
along  this  line.  We  are  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  make 
much  more  rapid  progress  in  the  near  future. 

II 

No  ONE  ON  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  SERIOUSLY  BELIEVES 

that  there  ought  to  be  any  permanent  difference  between 
the  well-being  of  any  one  country  and  that  of  any  other. 
The  situation  can  be  healthy  only  if  the  economic  and 
political  institutions  are  so  arranged  that  they  serve  every- 
one alike.  If,  after  that,  any  one  nation  has  a  favored  po- 
sition, it  must  be  due  to  the  greater  capacity  of  its  people 
—and  not  to  any  artificial  advantage.  A  considerable  part 
of  our  task,  accordingly,  must  be  the  removal  of  artificial 
advantages,  or,  if  you  likr.  the  sharing  of  resources  so 
that  they  are  available  on  equitable  terms  to  the  peoples  of 
the  three  Americas. 

Achievement  of  any  such  principle  is  a  huge  under- 
taking. And  yet,  I  think,  a  great  deal  has  been  done;  and 


it  has  been  done  on  a  basis  known  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. 

One  very  great  advantage  which  the  United  States  hap- 
pens to  possess  is  the  fact  that  she  is  a  huge  reservoir  of 
capital.  Translated  into  common  sense  language,  that 
merely  means  that  this  country  can  organize  and  make 
available  materials  and  men  and  technical  skill  to  con- 
struct permanent  improvements.  The  money  that  is  com- 
monly called  "capital"  means  nothing,  except  as  it  gives 
this  power.  Partly  because  we  are  a  large  country,  partly 
because  we  are  a  rich  country,  and  partly  because  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  or  good  sense  to  see  to  it  that  our 
people  are  well  trained  and  educated,  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  gather  together  this  power  to  organize 
men  and  materials  and  technical  skill  and  to  make  it 
astonishingly  mobile.  A  century  ago  it  would  have  been 
quite  usual  practice  to  try  to  use  this  as  a  means  of  dom- 
inating great  parts  of  the  world.  Today,  no  one  even 
remotely  considers  that  that  is  or  can  be  a  healthy  use  of 
what  we  call  "capital."  The  nineteenth  century  "capitalist 
imperialism"  is  as  dead  as  a  door  nail. 

Instead,  we  have  been  at  work  for  a  decade  endeavoring 
to  construct  institutions  which  will  make  this  great  power 
to  build  (for  that  is  what  capital  really  is)  available  as 
widely  as  possible  to  the  twenty  other  American  republics. 
The  climax  of  these  efforts  came  last  summer,  when  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  asked,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  granted,  a  fund  of  a  half  billion  dollars  to  be  made 
available  for  the  development  of  this  hemisphere.  This 
was  partly  because  the  burdens  of  the  European  war  had 
fallen  unduly  heavily  on  certain  of  the  South  American 
countries.  But  it  was  still  more  grounded  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  steady  progress  of  the  other  countries  in  the 
New  World  was  quite  as  necessary  to  us  as  it  was  to 
them.  A  pool  of  half  a  billion  dollars  made  at  least  a  re- 
spectable beginning  towards  internationalizing  some  part 
of  the  power  of  our  so-called  capital;  and  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  enabling  our  American  neighbors  to  draw  on 
the  materials  and  technical  skill  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  their  own  national  welfare. 

I  believe  that  a  further  change  will  take  place  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  proposed  Inter-American  Bank. 

A  second  advantage  held  by  some  countries  is  the  high 
development  of  industry.  But  it  is  not  sound  to  have  all 
of  the  industry  of  the  hemisphere  concentrated  in  one 
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country;  even  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  trade 
is  better  if  other  countries  likewise  share  the  benefit  of 
industrial  progress.  Accordingly,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Advisory  Committee, 
there  has  been  a  systematic  effort  to  encourage  greater  de- 
velopment in  those  countries  which  have  not  as  yet  shared 
in  the  rise  of  the  industrial  arts.  An  illustration  of  this 
policy  is  the  steel  plant  now  being  constructed  in  Brazil: 
a  project  largely  worked  out  by  President  Vargas,  and 
organized  by  a  combination  of  skills  from  Brazil  and 
from  the  United  States.  There  are  other,  less  dramatic, 
projects  now  going  forward,  and  I  believe  there  will  be 
many  more. 

I  hope  that  some  day  we  may  make  still  greater  prog- 
ress. I  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  we  see  a  co- 
operative promotion  group  in  the  hemisphere  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  seek  out  opportunities  and  needs;  and  who 
are  equipped  with  money,  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
go  ahead  and  get  something  done. 

The  third  subject  on  which  we  have  already  begun  to 
develop  new  techniques  is  that  of  commodities  and  com- 
modity distribution.  We  have  today  agreements  covering 
and  safeguarding  quotas  for  sugar  which  assure  a  limited 
portion  of  our  market  to  certain  sugar  producing  neigh- 
bors, making  it  possible  for  them  to  count  on  an  unin- 
terrupted market.  The  cooperative  action  of  the  coffee 
producing  countries  has  produced  a  law  agreement  with 
regard  to  coffee.  Agreements  are  being  made  to  initiate 
work  in  other  great  commodity  fields.  The  famous  ex- 
change of  coffee  for  corn  worked  out  between  Argentina 
and  Brazil  is  a  case  in  point.  In  some  cases  we  have  been 
able  to  make  our  defense  necessities  serve  the  cooperative 
policy;  the  purchase  of  nitrates  and  of  copper  and  of  other 


metals  for  defense  purposes  has,  happily,  been  handled  so 
that  it  serves  a  real  purpose  in  stabilizing  the  hemispheric 
economy  as  well  as  calling  forth  production  which  all  of 
us  urgently  need. 

Ill 

IN    ADDITION   TO  THESE,   I   SHOULD   LIKE   TO   CITE   AN   EXA1* 

of  cooperation  with  our  great  northern  neighbor,  Canada, 
which  still  further  will  strengthen  the  hemispheric  econ- 
omy. This  is  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Agreement 
signed  only  last  week  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Canada.  When  the 
project  is  completed,  it  will  not  only  increase  the  supply 
of  electric  power  to  both  countries,  which  is  urgently 
needed  now  for  defense  and  which  we  know  will  be  still 
more  urgently  needed  by  peacetime  reconstruction  later, 
but  it  will  also  make  possible  the  development  in  the 
Great  Lakes  of  a  large  area  of  inland  industry  with  access 
to  the  open  sea.  It  is  not  always  that  God  gives  to  two 
countries  the  privilege  of  developing,  in  friendship  and 
peace,  an  area  comparable  to  that  of  the  famous  closed 
seas  of  Europe — of  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Caspian — fully 
equipped  with  natural  resources,  with  coal,  with  iron,  with 
industrial  plants,  with  electric  power,  with  everything,  in 
fact,  needed  to  make  a  whole  civilization  by  itself.  In  the 
same  category  may  be  put  the  cooperative  development  of 
the  other  power  resources  which  we  have  been  forced  to 
begin  in  connection  with  the  rearmament  program,  and 
which,  we  hope,  will  prove  a  forerunner  to  a  truer  and 
more  effective  coordination  of  the  economies  of  our  two 


countries. 


IV 


International  News 


The    U.    S.    and    Mexico    sign    a    mutual    defense    pact.    Under- 
secretary  of   State   Welles,   standing;   Ambassador   Najera,   seated 


WE  COULD,  OF  COURSE,  EXPAND  THE  LIST.  ENOUGH  HAS  BEEN 

said  here  to  illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  In  the 
New  World,  we  have  not  needed  to  invoke  dictatorship 
nor  to  create  strange  doctrines  of  master  peoples,  nor  to 
force  agreements  by  threats  of  conquest,  nor  to  coerce  un- 
willing neighbors  into  the  cooperation  of  servitude. 

The  work  already  done  gives  promise  that  in  a  period 
of  reconstruction  after  the  war  we  shall  make  still  more 
rapid  progress. 

And  this  progress  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  and  bril- 
liant achievement  which  the  New  World  has  to  offer, 
and  in  right  of  which  it  has  properly  acquired  an  out- 
standing position  in  the  world.  This  is  the  achievement 
of  a  basis  of  dealing  between  groups  of  different  race,  of 
different  background  and  different  tongue,  by  friendship 
instead  of  force,  by  mutual  respect  instead  of  by  fear. 

This  is,  in  blunt  fact,  a  moral  achievement  even  more 
than  it  is  political.  The  other  day  at  the  State  Department 
we  were  discussing  the  project  of  a  road  connecting  the 
United  States  with  Alaska,  and  running  through  British 
Columbia.  We  were  hard  at  it,  with  engineering  estimates 
and  problems  of  finance,  and  appraisals  of  its  probable 
usefulness.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  a  negotiation  for  a  roadway  connecting 
territories  would  mean  something  quite  different,  and 
would  be  dealt  with  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  Was  it 
so  long  ago  that  negotiations  for  the  right  to  cross  the 
Danzig  Corridor  called  all  Poland  to  mobilization,  fearing 
lest  her  independence  might  be  threatened — as  indeed  it 
was  ? 

So  far  from  seeking  dominance,  the  great  glory  of  the 
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International  News 
The   Export   Import   Bank   Committee   meets   in  Washington  to   promote    the    economic    development    of    South    American    nations 


New  World  has  been  the  fact  that  it  was  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  cooperative  action.  Where  we  have  departed 
from  this  principle  we  have  found  that  it  made  us  not 
stronger  but  weaker.  Where  we  have  worked  together, 
we  have  discovered  that  we  could  form  an  unshakable 
and  unbreakable  edifice  to  which  a  wartorn  Old  World 
now  looks  with  eyes  of  longing  and  hope. 

More  recently  we  have  had  to  consider,  at  long  last,  the 
problem  of  the  common  defense.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  never  was  any  question,  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  us,  that  it  was  a  common  defense,  and  that  the  duty 
of  defending  rested  equally  on  us  all.  Every  American 
nation  was  and  is  deeply  concerned  that  every  American 
nation  shall  be  protected  to  the  utmost  in  its  independence 
and  in  its  right  to  find  its  own  way.  It  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  discuss  here  the  specific  defense  meas- 
ures, but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  cooperation  has  been 
complete;  complete  to  a  degree  which  would  seem  in- 
credible if  one  did  not  know  the  driving  force  of  the  ideal 
of  the  Cooperative  Peace  which  has  given  to  the  New 
World  its  present  stability  and  its  great  hope  for  future 
strength. 


I  THINK   WE  MUST   ALL  REALIZE  THAT  THE   PERIOD   AFTER  THE 

war  is  likely  to  be  as  significant  as  the  war  period  we  are 
now  going  through.  We  shall  have  to  face  titanic  issues. 
We  shall  have  to  transform  an  economic  life  based  on  the 
effort  of  defense,  into  an  equally  active  economic  life 


based  on  the  will  to  build  even  more  strongly  and  more 
beneficially  the  lives  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  We 
shall  have  at  our  disposition  huge  productive  mechanisms 
called  into  existence  to  provide  munitions.  We  shall  be 
under  the  impulsion  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  many  mil- 
lions of  men  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  in  Chile,  in 
Brazil,  and  in  the  other  American  republics,  who  have 
been  contributing  to  that  work,  are  not  merely  turned 
loose  to  find  their  own  economic  readjustment  at  their 
own  expense. 

If  now  we  work  in  the  common  defense,  then  we  shall 
be  working  for  the  common  welfare.  We  shall,  in  my 
judgment,  have  to  be  sharing  burdens  from  overseas  in 
the  desperate  attempt  to  repair  some  part  of  the  wreckage 
which  a  shortsighted  policy  of  militarism  and  narrow 
nationalism  has  at  length  let  loose  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
The  doing  of  these  things  will  tax  our  imagination  to  the 
utmost.  It  will  require  the  best  of  our  minds  and  the 
greatest  enlightenment  of  our  hearts.  We  shall  face  many 
discouragements.  The  problems  both  here  and  elsewhere 
will  be  difficult.  We  shall  not  always  be  able  to  conquer 
the  influence  of  selfish  groups  who  seek  to  preserve  arti- 
ficial advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  general  good;  and 
we  shall  encounter  setbacks  and  disappointments.  But  I 
am  confident  that  the  New  World  which  is  building  will 
be  the  most  apt  instrument  of  civilization  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen;  and  that  we  are  now  constructing  and 
will  pass  to  our  successor  generation  a  hope  of  many 
mansions  more  stable  than  any  yet  seen. 
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'THEY  ALSO  SERVE' 


The  people  of  London  as  seen  by  Jessica  Stonor,  English  sculptor. 
Sketches  courtesy  of  the  American  British  Art  Center,  New  York 


The  Brothers 


A  Piece  of  Shrapnel  Is  a  Joy  Forever 


Raiders  Overhead 


Tube  Staircase 


Who  Owns  the  British  Empire? 


by  NORMAN  ANGELL 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  by  guest  writers  in  the  department,  "Through 
Neighbors'  Doorways,"  edited  by  John  Palmer  Gavit,  foreign  affairs  editor, 
who  is  on  leave  because  of  illness.  Sir  Norman  Angell  answers  a  question 
often  put  to  him  by  Americans. 


WHEN  COLONEL  LINDBERGH  DECLARED  THAT  THE  BASIC  CAUSE 
of  the  present  war  lay  in  the  fact  that  "Britain  owns  too 
much  of  the  world's  wealth  and  Germany  too  little,"  he 
was  expressing  a  view  of  the  British  Empire  very  common 
in  America — and  indeed  the  world  over — and  one  which 
was  expressed  repeatedly  in  the  debate  on  the  Lend-Lease 
bill.  "Britain,"  declared  Senator  Clark  in  that  debate,  "is 
fighting  to  retain  her  hold  upon  the  riches  of  her  Em- 
pire— fighting  for  precisely  the  same  thing  for  which  she 
has  fought  for  a  thousand  years:  commercial  supremacy." 
He  went  on  to  declare  that  as  among  "German  Nazism, 
Italian  Fascism,  Russian  Communism,  and  British  Im- 
perialism, there  is  little  to  choose." 

Senator  Nye  was  just  as  definite.  "The  greatest  ag- 
gressor in  all  modern  history,"  he  declared,  "has  been  the 
British  Empire.  That  Empire,"  he  went  on,  "is  the  de- 
spotic, arbitrary,  and  sometimes  tyrannical  ruler  of  almost 
half  a  billion  people.  It  is  this  Empire  which  is  calling  us 
in  the  name  of  democracy." 

Senator  Holman  went  one  better  and  praised  Hitler  for 
"having  broken  the  control  of  the  international  bankers 
and  traders  over  the  rewards  for  the  labor  of  the  common 
people  of  Germany."  Senator  Chandler  testified  his  un- 
willingness to  shed  American  blood  "in  order  to  allow 
the  British  to  enslave  the  people  in  their  possessions  in 
Bombay  and  other  places." 

This  picture  of  John  Bull  as  a  plutocratic  landowner, 
possessing  more  property  than  he  can  properly  use  while 
others  lack  "living  space,"  is  of  course  the  standing  theme 
of  much  German  advocacy.  In  one  of  his  most  recent 
speeches  Hitler  again  insisted,  as  he  has  done  so  often  be- 
fore, that  it  is  an  obvious  and  gross  injustice  for  a  small 
nation  of  45,000,000  people  to  "own  a  quarter  of  the 
earth."  He  made  very  much  of  the  statistics.  While  the 
45,000,000  British  owned  so  many  millions  of  square  kilo- 
meters, 80,000,000  Germans  had  to  get  along  with  an  area 
so  very  much  smaller — -the  conclusion  being  that  Britain 
was  waging  war  in  order  to  hold-  on  to  inflated  posses- 
sions, to  perpetuate  an  essentially  unjust  status  quo. 

Now,  obviously,  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  Americans  to 
know  whether  this  picture  of  Britain  as  the  owner  of  a 
vast  estate  paying  tribute  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands  is  a  true  picture  or  not.  For  on  the  verdict  de- 
pends whether  America  is  aiding  justice  or  injustice; 
freedom  or  mere  imperialist  advantage. 

The  Role  of  Great  Britain 

WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS?  GREAT  BRITAIN  DOES  NOT  "OWN" 
the  Empire  at  all.  Not  merely  has  John  Bull  no  proprietary 
rights  whatever  in  these  overseas  territories,  but  the  Brit- 
ish government  draws  no  tribute  at  all  from  Canada,  or 


Australia^  or  South  Africa,  or  New  Zealand,  or  New- 
foundland, or  Ireland,  or  India,  or  from  any  colony  what- 
soever. Indeed,  the  boot  is  very  much  on  the  other  leg,  in 
that  the  British  taxpayer  is  often  mulcted  for  the  defense 
and  development  of  the  overseas  territories. 

Nor  is  that  all,  or  the  most  important  part. 

Not  merely  do  the  British  people  not  "own"  the  over- 
seas "possessions,"  they  do  not  even  govern  the  greater 
part  of  them.  For  during  the  last  seventy  years  Britain 
has  carried  on  a  process  of  de-imperialization,  so  that 
what  was  originally  an  empire,  has,  for  the  greater  part, 
ceased  so  to  be  one;  what  were  originally  colonies  have 
become  independent  states,  over  which  Britain  has  sur- 
rendered all  control.  The  independence  for  which  the 
thirteen  American  Colonies  had  to  wage  war  has  been 
granted  to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
Eire,  Newfoundland,  and  will  be  granted  tomorrow  to 
India,  without  war. 

When  the  statement  is  made  that  Canada  and  Australia 
and  the  other  Dominions  are  independent  nations,  most 
readers  simply  do  not  believe  it.  Yet  we  are  not  in  the 
region  of  controversy,  or  opinion,  but  of  statutory  fact, 
all  written  down  in  treaties,  statutes,  laws,  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment duly  signed  and 
countersigned,  whose 
meaning,  despite  the  law- 
yers, is  not  only  unmis- 
takable, but  has  been 
made  clear  by  the  event. 

To  get  an  idea  of  how 
vast  is  the  gap  between 
the  actual  facts  of  the 
Empire,  and  prevailing 
opinion  about  those  facts, 
examine  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  syndi- 
cated column  in  the  New 
Yorf(  Journal  -  American 
of  October  10,  1940: 

England  never  abandons 
anything — never  any  com- 
mercial benefit,  never  any 
military  advantage,  never 
any  valuable  territory, 
never  any  strategic  harbor. 
.  .  .  Can  anybody  imagine 

British  Combine 

Once  the  seat  of  Empire, 
Westminster  is  now  the 
symbol  of  Commonwealth 
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British  Combine 

Only   a   few   years  ago   Great  Britain  surrendered  treaty  rights  in  the  ports  of  Eire,   and 

the    Free    State    tricolor    replaced    the    Union    Jack    as    British    troops    departed.    German 

citizens  and  Nazi  diplomats  still  move  freely  in  neutral  Eire 


England's  giving  up  the  great  gold  lands  of  the  Rand?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

What  comment  is  to  be  made  upon  such  a  comment, 
in  view  of  the  quite  incontrovertible  fact  of  history  that 
Great  Britain  gave  up  those  lands  about  thirty  years  ago? 
At  that  time  the  authority  of  the  British  government  over 
them  was  completely  surrendered  to  the  South  African 
Parliament,  so  that  laws  passed  by  Britain  do  not  run  in 
the  African  Union  where  the  gold  mines  are  situated. 
The  British  government  has  no  more  power  over  the 
mines  of  the  Rand  than  it  has  over  those  of  California  or 
Colorado.  If  the  South  African  Parliament  votes  to  con- 
fiscate the  shares  of  every  American  and  British  sharehold- 
er in  the  Rand  mines,  the  British  government  would  be 
rather  less  able  than  the  American  government  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

But  even  if  the  ^••^^^^••^•^^^^^H 
abandonment  by  Brit- 
ain thirty  years  ago  of 
her  authority  over  the 
territory  of  the  South 
African  Union  hap- 
pened to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  paragraph, 
what  shall  be  said  of 
the  further  statement 
in  the  paragraph  that 
England  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  sur- 
renders a  strategic  har- 
bor? For,  during  the 
weeks  just  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  that 
paragraph,  the  Ameri- 
can press  had  been 
publishing  dispatches 
from  Dublin  indicat- 
ing that  Mr.  De  Va- 


lera  was  still  adamant  in  his  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  British  govern- 
ment to  use  the  harbors  in  south- 
ern Ireland,  harbors  of  life  and 
death  strategic  importance  for 
Great  Britain.  The  refusal  of  the 
Irish  government  to  open  these  har- 
bors to  the  British  Navy  has  cost 
Britain  many  a  ship  and  many  a 
life.  So  also  has  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
De  Valera  until  recently  to  black- 
out Dublin.  From  Irish  cities  Nazi 
raiders  were  able  to  get  their  bear- 
ings and  destroy  English  homes  in 
Liverpool  and  other  towns  in  west- 
ern Britain. 

Here  is  a  columnist  whose  col- 
umn is  supposed  to  be  read  by  10,- 
000,000  people,  whose  business  it  is 
to  watch  and  comment  on  public 
events.  Yet  he  declares  categorically 
that  Britain  never  gives  up  any- 
thing. There  was  almost  certainly 
no  conscious  misrepresentation  on 
his  part,  no  intention  to  hide  the 
truth.  But  once  some  sweeping  gen- 


eralization is  accepted  and  a  picture  captures  the  mind — 
"John  Bull  owns  a  quarter  of  the  earth,"  "Great  Britain 
never  gives  up  anything" — the  facts,  even  known  facts, 
make  no  impression.  Old  words,  old  ideas — "Empire," 
"the  King's  possessions  overseas,"  "Imperialism" — still 
maintain  their  magical  power  in  the  face  of  all  the  facts. 

Evolution  of  Empire 

THE  CASE  OF  THIS  WRITER  IN  THE  Journal-American — AN 
educated  and  experienced  journalist — is  typical  of  that  of 
hundreds  of  writers  and  commentators  all  over  the  world. 
With  casual  unconcern  they  ignore  events  as  significant 
as  the  achievement  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  For,  after  all,  the  Statute  of  Westminister  was  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  some  six  nations  (with 

more  to  come),  em- 
bracing nearly  ten 
times  as  many  people 
as  were  living  in  the 
Thirteen  Colonies 
when  they  got  their 
independence. 

The  Dominions  to- 
day are  independent 
states  in  no  way  sub- 
ject to  the  government 
of  Britain.  Their  con- 
stitutional position  was 
defined  in  1931  by  the 
Statute  of  Westmin- 
ster in  these  terms: 


No  1  a  w  hereafter 
made  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  extend  to  any  of 
the  Dominions  as  part 
of  the  law  of  that  Do- 
minion. .  .  .  No  law,  and 
no  provision  of  any 


Wide   World 

South  Africa  is  self-governing.    A  stormy  debate  preceded  entry  into 
the    war,    under    the    leadership    of    General    Jan    C.    Smuts    (left) 
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law,  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  by  the  Parli- 
ament of  a  Dominion,  shall  be  void  or  inoperative  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  or  to  the 
provisions  of  any  existing  or  future  act  of  Parliament,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  any  order,  rule  or  regulation  made 
under  any  such  act,  and  the  powers  of  the~  parliament  of  a 
Dominion  shall  include  the  power  to  appeal  or  amend  any 
such  act,  order,  rule  or  regulation  insofar  as  the  same  is  part 
of  the  law  of  the  Dominion. 

If  that  is  not  independence,  words  have  no  meaning. 
But  the  fact  which  gives  the  Statute  of  Westminster  its 
greatest  significance  has  probably  caused  it  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  status  quo  has  been  profoundly  altered;  old 
dominations  relinquished,  new  nations  have  come  to  birth. 
But  the  events  were  not  heralded  by  war— and  so  the 
world  all  but  ignores  them.  Thus  Lawrence  Dennis  (like 
so  many  others)  is  able  dogmatically  to  inform  the  world 
that  "the  three  principles  at  stake  in  this  war  are  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  the  status  quo,  and  international  capitalism" 
and  that  "there  is  no  question  about  all  three  being 
doomed."  As  all  three  have,  for  half  a  century,  been 
undergoing  radical  transformation,  the  Empire  having  in 
large  part  long  since  come  to  an  end,  the  prophecy  is  not 
very  portentous. 

Even  when  the  plain  facts  are  pointed  out,  the  question 
remains:  Are  not  the  shares  in  the  South  African  mines 
held  by  British?  Certainly.  But  that  does  not  prevent 
South  Africa  being  an  independent  state,  with  power 
to  tax  or  confiscate  the  property  of  British  shareholders 
just  as  ruthlessly  as  independent  Eire  has  confiscated  cer- 
tain properties.  British  financiers  do  not  own  property 
merely  in  South  Africa;  they  own  mines  in  Mexico,  rail- 
ways in  Argentina,  quite  a  number  of  factories  in  the 


United  States.  But  does  this  mean  that  these  countries  are 
part  of  the  British  "Empire"  ?  In  that  case  we  should  be 
justified  in  declaring  Dominions  where  Americans  own 
property  as  part  of  the  American  "Empire." 

The  "tribute"  which  British  shareholders  in  South  Afri- 
can mines  draw  from  the  Rand  no  more  reposes  upon 
imperial  domination  or  political  power  than  does  the 
"tribute"  which  American  financiers  draw  from  their  very 
considerable  investments  in  Canada.  For  a  long  time 
American  investments  in  Canada  have  been  at  least  dou- 
ble those  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  sale  of  British  se- 
curities in  the  United  States  in  order  to  pay  for  war  ma- 
terial turnished  to  Britain,  Americans  will  own  still  more. 

So  with  the  trade.  The  United  States,  which  does  not 
"own"  Canada,  sells  vastly  more  to  Canada  than  does 
Great  Britain,  the  "owner."  Canada's  exports  to  British 
Empire  markets  have  been  something  like  twice  her  im- 
ports from  the  Empire;  and  Britain's  trade  has  always 
been  far  more  with  non-Empire  than  Empire  countries. 

For  Example,  Neutral  Eire 

LET  US  SET  DOWN  QUITE  SIMPLY  AND  CONCRETELY  THE  FACTS 

which  reveal  most  clearly  what  the  British  "Empire"  has 
become.  We  should  think,  for  example,  of  Australia  as 
a  nation,  quite  as  independent  as  was  Belgium  or  Nor- 
way before  their  subjugation  by  Germany;  having  its  own 
Parliament,  its  own  army  and  its  own  navy  controlled  by 
its  own  Parliament,  devising  its  own  tariffs  (Dominion 
tariffs  often  hit  British  trade  very  severely),  passing  its 
own  immigration  laws  (some  of  which  rigidly  exclude 
certain  classes  of  British  subjects),  appointing  its  own 
foreign  representatives  (both  Canada  and  Australia  have 
Ministers  in  Washington  and  other  capitals) ;  having,  in- 


The    All-India    Congress    (with    Gandhi    in   foreground)-a    milestone  in  the  evolution  of  India  toward  Dominion  status 


deed,  its  own  colonies  and  dependencies  (Australia  has 
several  in  the  Pacific) ;  having  power  to  maintain  full  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Britain's  enemy,  if  it  so  chooses. 
(Eire  is  still  neutral  and  maintains  normal  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Germany,  and  the  German  Minister  and 
some  300  Germans  are  moving  freely  about  Ireland.) 

Throughout  the  British  Empire  there  is  a  very  clear 
tendency  toward  de-imperialization.  In  politics  a  tendency 
is  usually  more  important  than  an  actual  condition,  for 
if  the  tendency  is  constant  the  condition  will  change. 

In  Britain's  60-odd  "possessions"  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government.  Some — the  most  important — 
are  independent;  some  (like  the  West  Indies)  possess  leg- 
islatures or  legislative  councils,  and  already  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  practical  self-government.  From  none  is 
tribute  exacted  and  to  many  considerable  subsidies  from 
the  British  taxpayer  are  paid.  But  in  no  case  is  the  form 
of  government  static;  in  every  case  there  is  development 
in  one  form  or  another.  Where  administration  has  been 
mainly  from  London,  it  has  often  been  bad.  But  the  evils 
have  been  due,  not  to  a  tendency  to  exploitation,  but  to 
the  tendency  of  London  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible, 
to  let  things  drift.  If  there  had  been  more  of  "imperialist 
exploitation"  in,  say,  the  West  Indies  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  there  might  have  been  less  of  poverty,  and  the 
British  taxpayer  would  not  today  be  handing  out  large 
sums  for  the  relief  of  colonial  budgets. 

The  Case  of  India 

BUT    WHAT    ABOUT    INDIA?     EvEN    THOSE    WHO    HAVE    SOME 

inkling  of  the  relation  of  Britain  to  the  Dominions  insist 
that  Britain  uses  her  political  position  there  to  exact  trib- 
ute. After  my  address  recently  at  a  middlewestern  uni- 
versity, a  number  of  theological  students  (and  some  of 
the  faculty)  became  very  eloquent  about  Britain's  com- 
mercial oppression  of  India.  After  some  half  dozen  had 
spoken  I  said:  "How  many  of  you  who  have  listened  to 
the  indictments  of  British  policy  in  India  are  aware  of 
this  fact,  namely,  that  for  twenty  years  India  has  made  her 
own  tariff,  and  has  used  that  tariff-making  power  again 
and  again  to  exclude  British  goods;  and  that,  even  when 
Britain  controlled  India's  tariff,  the  Indian  market  was 
open  to  the  whole  world  on  equal  terms,  Britain  claim- 
ing no  advantage  for  herself?"  Two  hands  went  up. 

That  the  evolution  of  India  toward  Dominion  status 
should  be  slower  than  in  the  case  of  nations  like  Canada 
is  easily  explained.  India  is  not  a  nation,  but  a  group  of 
many  separate  peoples,  differing  one  from  another  in  de- 
grees of  development,  cultures,  languages,  social  habit  far 
more  than  the  various  nations  of  continental  Europe  differ 
one  from  another.  Before  the  British  came  there  was  in- 
deed no  such  unit  as  "India."  The  Indians  did  not  know 
the  word. 

These  indubitable  facts  bear  on  Britain's  hesitation  to 
grant  India  Dominion  status  in  the  existing  conditions  of 
the  world.  We  should  get  a  partition  of  India  between, 
say,  Russia  and  Japan,  just  as  Poland  has  been  partitioned 
by  Russia  and  Germany.  In  other  words,  Britain  would 
repeat,  on  a  vastly  greater  scale,  the  situation  which  she 
now  confronts  as  the  result  of  having  granted  complete 
Dominion  status  to  Eire.  Britain's  "gesture  of  good  will 
toward  Ireland"  in  evacuating  the  Irish  naval  bases  (the 
right  to  occupy  them  was  reserved  specifically  by  Britain 
in  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1922)  has  added  immensely 
to  the  difficulties  of  Britain's  defense  at  a  time  when  she 


stands  in  mortal  peril.  Is  it  realistic  to  expect  great  states 
to  commit  suicide  on  behalf  of  the  "independence"  of 
some  other  state,  knowing  full  well  that  the  suicide,  far 
from  serving  the  purpose  of  such  independence,  would 
quite  certainly  bring  it  to  an  end?  Britain's  defeat  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  and  the 
prospective  independence  of  India  quite  as  much  as  it 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  independence  of  Britain. 

Britain,  meantime,  continues  to  prepare  the  peoples  of 
India  for  self-government.  How  far  India  has  gone  toward 
real  self-government  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  government  of  a  country  of  nearly  400,000,000  peo- 
ple there  are  barely  1,000  British  officials.  In  the  making 
of  laws,  the  work  of  the  courts,  the  management  of  the 
cities,  of  the  postal  system,  the  telephones,  the  telegraphs, 
the  railways,  the  schools,  the  hospitals,  the  water  and 
sewerage  systems,  not  one  in  a  thousand  so  employed  is 
British.  The  rest  are  Indian.  India  got  her  Parliament, 
her  courts,  her  railways,  telegraphs,  postal,  water,  sewer- 
age and  irrigation  systems,  for  the  most  part,  from  Bri- 
tain. They  are  now  almost  entirely  Indian. 

Under  British  rule,  India  has  built  36,000  miles  of  rail- 
road which  have  enormously  diminished  famine  by  the 
cheap  and  quick  carriage  of  grain.  If  the  building  of 
these  railroads  had  depended  upon  Indian  capital,  most 
of  them  would  never  have  been  built  at  all,  or  they  would 
have  had  to  support  ruinous  capital  burdens.  Usury  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  one  of  the  great  curses  of 
India.  The  Indian  money-lender  is  seldom  satisfied  with 
less  than  16  percent  per  annum,  and  prefers  from  72  to 
100  percent.  Hence  the  railroads  would  have  thrown  upon 
the  Indian  peasant  far  heavier  burdens  in  the  way  of 
tribute  to  native  capitalists  than  he  now  pays  to  the  hold- 
ers of  British  guaranteed  stock.  Most  of  the  Indian  rail- 
roads were  built  with  capital  borrowed  at  6  percent  and 
much  of  it  below — because  the  British  government,  in 
order  to  induce  capital,  guaranteed  the  interest  to  the 
investors  whether  the  railway  paid  or  not. 

India's  irrigation  system  is  now  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Over  20,000  miles  of  canals  are  operated  in  the 
Punjab  alone,  and  over  14,000,000  acres  are  irrigated  by 
flow  in  the  country  as  a  whole;  and  schemes  are  in  prep- 
aration for  the  irrigation  of  12,000,000  more  acres.  Under 
one  single  project— that  of  the  Bhakra  Dam  which  will  be 
394  feet  high,  the  highest  in  the  world— the  area  to  be 
irrigated  is  four  times  the  irrigated  area  of  Egypt. 

Could  capital  for  these  projects  have  been  found  with- 
out the  guarantee  of  the  British  government,  or  the  proj- 
ects themselves  carried  through  by  a  peasant  country  like 
India  without  the  cooperation  of  British  industry  ?  Britain 
has  been  guilty  of  grave  offenses  in  the  government  of 
India,  just  as  the  British  government  has  been  guilty  of 
grave  offenses  in  the  government  of  Britain.  But  if  our 
final  judgment  is  even  to  approach  fairness,  British 
achievements  must  be  set  against  the  offenses. 

Integration  of  a  Partnership 

THE  RIGHT  ALTERNATIVE  TO  IMPERIALISM — THE  GOVERNMENT 

of  one  country  by  another — is  not  for  each  to  be  inde- 
pendent: that  means  in  practice  chaos.  It  is  partnership 
on  a  basis  of  equality.  Toward  an  equality  of  right  among 
partners,  the  British  Commonwealth  is  on  the  whole  as- 
suredly working.  In  a  chaotic  and  anarchic  world  which 
above  all  needs  integration,  we  shall  not,  if  we  are  wise, 
destroy  such  integrations  as  history  has  bequeathed  to  us. 
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the  rieli  and  varie 


living  with 


Perfect  COLLOTYPE 

prints  the  size  of 

a  large  newspaper 

page,  reproduced  in 

all  their  true  colors. 

in  a  specially 
designed  portfolio. 


*^M|  Turn  flap  to  see  what 
Directors  of  Art  Museums 
and  other  Authorities  say 
about  these  perfect  re- 
productions. 


How  are  such 

masterly  prints  possible? 

Up  to  now,  only  a  limited  few  have  been  able  to  enjoy  these  works  of  American  artists  in 
expensive  reproductions.  Now  everyone,  from  school  children  up  will  be  able  to  absorb 
and  study  the  strength  and  beauty  of  American  contemporary  art.  A  revolutionary  new 
gelatin  process  known  as  Collotype,  perfected  by  a  world  famous  craftsman,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  art  to  be  reproduced  with  such  accuracy  that  experts  actually  try  to  rub  chalk  off 
pastels  .  .  .  feel  for  the  brush  work  in  oils !  This  extremely  delicate  process,  requires  much 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  air  conditioned  rooms.  It  took  70  years  to  perfect  this  process 
and  then  was  used  to  reproduce  paintings  for  $5.00  and  $7.50  each.  Now  these  exact  same 
.  pictures  are  offered  for  about  38^  a  piece  in  this  portfolio  of  8. 

How  did  such  a 

price  miracle  happen? 

"You  are  expecting  the  impossible!"  we  were  told  when  we  started  working  on  this 
"miracle."  We  demanded  faithful  copies  identical  to  the  originals,  sold  for  from  $350  to 
$15,000  each.  These  prints  have  gained  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  artists,  museums,  collec- 
tors .  .  .  pictures  that  discriminating  people  would  be  proud  to  have  in  their  portfolios  or 
hang  on  the  walls  of  their  homes.  Because  the  tremendous  original  cost  of  the  negatives 
was  defrayed  by  art  museums,  colleges  and  numerous  individuals,  this  low  price  is  possible. 

Something 

about  the  pictures 

All  are  approximately  171/2  by  22  inches,  Handsome  blond 

reproduced  on  a  paper  especially  made  \vOOlt  frame  with 

for  this  delicate  process.  Since  we  felt  661m tt«m  i       «li" 

these  pictures  were  worthy  of  collec- 
tion, we  have  placed  them  in  a  specially 
designed  portfolio.  They  were  chosen 
with  the  aid  of  an  advisory  board  of  25 
which  included  directors  of  the  princi- 
pal museums  of  the  country,  prominent 
educators,  artists,  and  other  experts.  See 
letter  on  page  following  photographs  of 
pictures  for  their  names. 


Print  on  other  side 

1.  WINTER  BY  THE  SEA 

A  water  color  by  JOHN  WHORF 

Milch  Gallery,  Purchased  for  $3SO.  John  Whorf  is  beyon 
question  one  of  the  most  skillful  handlers  of  water  color. 
Harvard  University  conferred  on  Whorf  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  with  the  following  citation:  "An  expert 
employing  a  difficult  and  brilliant  medium,  who  catches  with 
his  crush  the  ever  changing  light  and  shade  on  land  and  water.** 


A  NOVEL  back  opening  allows  for  quick  and 
constant  change  of  pictures.  Specially  made 
to  fit  these  pictures.  Just  insert  and  hang  on  your 
wall.  A  similar  frame  sells  in  a  well  known  art 
gallery  for  $7.50. 

COLLEGES  AND  ART  MUSEUMS  throughout  the 
country  have  bought  and  exhibited  Living  American 
Art  pictures.  No  greater  praise  can  be  given  to  any 
art  reproductions. 
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2. 
SAILING 

4n  oil  painting  by 
THOMAS  EAKWS 

itadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 
rchtited  for  $5,OOt).  Eak- 
1«  now  almost  univerH- 
f  regarded  as  America's 
latent  realim.  In  design 
i  drawing  he  probably 
»  no  equal. 


3. 

MINNESOTA  IN 
AUGUST 

olor  by 
DEHN 


A  tenter  c 
ADOLF 


vattty  ou-nfd.  Famous  for 
•ly  year*  ai  lilhographrr, 
would  not  nhow  MB  water 
or»  before  he  had  at- 
led  equal  mastery  of  this 
Alum. 


4. 
>ONGE  FISHING 

A  water  color  by 
''INSLOW  HOMER 

mpr    Museum,  Maine,  Pur~ 

t»ed    for    96,500.    One    of 

brsi     known     name*     in 

erican     Art.     He     is     more 

n  for  his  oils,  although 
*e  too  are  among  the 
ateM. 


5. 

A  PASSING 
SHOWER 

4n  oil  painting  by 

GEORGE  IHNESS 

vatefv  owned.  Purchased 
$15,OOO.  For  many 
r*  Innesn  has  been  re- 
ded a«  Americans  fore- 
si  landscape  painter, 
•t  of  hU  sceneii  are  of  the 
(Uon  Hiver  Valley. 


6.  LADY  JEAN 

An  oil  painting  by  GEORGE  BELLOWS 

Privately  owned,  Purchased  for  $75,000.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  bent  owed  on  him  the  highest  honor 
which  ran  be  accorded  an  American  painter. 


7.  THE  SENTINELS 
An  oil  painting  by  ALEXANDER  BROOK 

Whitney  Museum,  Purchased  for  $I,OQO.  Last  year  the 
Carnegie  International  awarded  fir*t  prize  to  Alexander 
Brook.  This  is  one  of  his  moat  mature  works. 


8.  ICE  GLARE 

A  tcater  color  by  CHAS.  BURCHFIELD 

Vhltnev  Vu.irum,  PurchasfH  for  $8OO.  Rurrhfirld  in 
noted  for  hi*  »en«e  of  design  and  in  often  grouped  with 
the  older  masters. 
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Dear  Reader: 


As  you  read  the  preceding  three  pages,  which  offer  eight  magnificent 
pictures  by  America's  greatest  painters,  please  keep  in  mind  that  these 
faithful  color  reproductions  are  made  by  a  process  that  was  technically 
unrealizable  until  recently.  Every  nuance  of  color,  every  brush  stroke, 
every  subtlety  of  tone  is  perfectly  rendered  by  the  amazing  new  Collotype 
Process.  And,  what  is  equally  amazing,  they  are  offered  at  38/  a  piece. 

Until  you  actually  hold  these  pictures  in  your  hand,  see  them  for 
yourself,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  believe  that  such  perfect  copies 
can  be  made,  or  that  they  can  be  sold  at  so  low  a  price. 

That's  why  we  make  this  sporting  offers 

Send  for  a  set  of  the  pictures  today.  A  complete  portfolio  will 
be  shipped  to  you  at  once.  Examine  the  pictures  carefully,  live  with 
them  a  while,  enjoy  their  rich  beauty,  their  unique  decorative  quality; 
show  bhem  to  your  friends.   Then,  if  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  are  not 
delighted,  return  them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question. 
This  is  a  guarantee  without  any  stringsl 

Remember,  you  get  eight  superb  pictures  in  full  color  for  less  than 
the  previous  price  of  one;  you  get  a  portfolio  free;  each  picture  is  a 
living  lesson  in  art  appreciation;  every  picture  makes  an  excellent  gift. 

Order  the  "button-back"  frame  as  well  and  you've  started  a  real 
art  gallery  of  your  own;  each  picture  fits  snugly  into  the  frame  without 
any  adjustment  whatever,  and  you  can  change  pictures  as  often  as  you  wish. 

Send  for  the  portfolio  of  eight  prints  today,  using  the  order  form 
below.  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  any  money  now;  we  will  gladly  send 
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Our  Street 


by  THOMAS  H.  REED 

Nineteenth  Street — a  familiar  symbol,  just  outside  our  editorial  windows, 
of  the  interdependence  that  must  inspire  plans  for  more  stable  communi- 
ties tomorrow. 


OUR  STREET  is  EAST  NINETEENTH  STREET 
in  old  Manhattan,  midway  between 
Union  and  Madison  Squares,  one  block 
south  of  Gramercy  Park.  The  Survey 
Graphic  offices  have  been  located  on  it 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  author  lives  on  it.  It  has  a  distinct 
individuality  and  an  undeniable  charm. 
Our  street  is  not  one  of  the  neediest 
cases.  It  does  not  cry  for  immediate  slum 
clearance.  It  is  not  a  smart  street,  a  roar- 
ing thoroughfare,  nor  is  it  a  mere  by- 
street. It's  an  old  street,  still  hale  and 
hearty,  but  showing  clearly  the  ravages 
of  time,  with  decrepitude  and  despair 
not  far  ahead.  It  is  still  the  scene  of 
bustling  business  activity.  It  still  provides 
homes  for  thousands  of  self-supporting 
New  Yorkers.  But  year  by  year  the  cor- 
rosion of  obsolescence  and  decay  bite  a 
little  deeper,  with  no  regenerative  force 
to  counteract  it.  What  can  be  done  to 
avert  disaster?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  of  importance  not  only  to  those 
who  live,  work,  or  own  property  on  our 
street,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  For  our 
street,  while  highly  individual  in  some 
respects,  as  are  the  human  "cases"  which 
seek  social  and  economic  readjustment, 
is  in  the  essentials  of  its  history  thor- 
oughly typical  of  many  old  streets  in 
New  York  and  other  American  cities. 

Little  Old  Nineteenth  Street 

OUR     STREET     BEGAN     ITS     ACTIVE     CAREER 

sometime  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  a  part  of  the  un- 
kempt and  irregularly  built  fringe  of  a 
city  whose  center  of  development  was 
well  south  of  Union  Square.  It  is  not 
until  1851,  however,  that  we  get  a  clear 
picture  of  it.  In  that  year,  one  Doggett 
published  a  "New  York  City  Street  Di- 
rectory" which  listed  by  street  numbers 
every  householder  south  of  Twenty-fifth 
Street.  Our  street  then  housed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  shops  and  homes  of  skilled 
workmen.  There  were  carpenters,  paint- 
ers, cabinetmakers,  dressmakers,  a  black- 
smith, a  dancing  teacher,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  laborers  both  white  and  colored. 
Some  substantial  citizens  already  had 
homes  there.  Some  notion,  however,  of 
the  kind  of  street  it  was  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  great  Horace 
Greeley  who  lived  at  Number  35,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
kept  goats  in  his  back  yard  which  on 


Sundays  sometimes  followed  the  family 
to  church  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  next  twenty  years  saw  the  second 
phase  in  our  street's  development.  Out 
Broadway  from  Union  Square  moved 
New  York's  elite,  spilling  over  into 
Gramercy  Park  and  the  side  streets  in 
its  neighborhood.  From  the  western  end 
of  our  street,  where  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  shed  an  aura  of  re- 
spectable piety  from  1853  to  1875,  east  to 
First  Avenue  there  came  to  be  an  almost 
uninterrupted  procession  of  high-stoop 
single-family  houses.  They  varied  as  one 
went  eastward  from  massive  brownstone 
to  plain  brick,  from  the  gloomy  magnifi- 
cence of  Peter  Goelet's  mansion  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broadway,  where 
peacocks  strutted  in  the  iron-railed  front 
garden,  to  the  homes  of  simple  Smiths 
and  Joneses.  There  was,  however,  a  uni- 
formity of  living  patterns  and  a  degree 
of  social  integration  in  the  street  of  that 
day  which  it  has  since  completely  lost. 

The  third  phase  of  our  street's  story 
somewhat  overlapped  its  second.  Retail 
trade  marched  out  Broadway  hot  on  the 
heels  of  its  customers.  The  departure  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  in  1875  for 
its  present  location  at  Fifty-fifth  Street 
shows  how  the  tide  was  then  running. 
Well  before  1890  the  retail  center  of 
New  York  was  apparently  firmly  settled 
in  the  region  between  Union  and  Madi- 
son Squares.  The  Peter  Goelet  house 
hung  on  until  1897,  but  long  before  that 
ours  had  become  a  noted  shopping  street. 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co.  occupied  the 
block  frorn  Fifth  Avenue  to  Broadway 
on  the  south  side.  Across  Broadway, 
W.  &  J.  Sloane  dispensed  costly  carpets 
and  furniture,  and  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner The  Gorham  Company  dealt  in  sil- 
verware. Eastward  from  Broadway,  to- 
ward Fourth  Avenue,  smaller  retail 
stores  held  forth  all  through  the  gay 
nineties  and  into  the  first  decade  of  the 
new  century. 

But  once-palatial  stores  grew  dingy 
and  their  equipment  obsolete.  They  were 
no  longer — despite  the  Fourth  Avenue 
subway — conveniently  accessible  to  their 
best  customers.  So  instead  of  rebuilding 
on  their  old  locations,  their  proprietors 
moved  to  upper  Fifth  Avenue.  As  retail 
trade  went  out,  wholesale  trade  came  in. 
In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  central 
backbone  of  Manhattan,  from  soon  after 


the  Revolution  to  the  first  World  War, 
was  the  story  of  a  pursuit  race  in  which 
customers  ran  first,  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  retail  and  then  wholesale  trade. 
Wholesalers,  especially  those  who  treat 
or  process  commodities,  require  much 
space  at  low  rentals.  The  spacious  but 
antiquated  buildings  of  the  departing  re- 
tailers were  readily  adaptable  to  such 
purposes.  Wholesaling  of  woolens  and 
other  textiles  had  already  approached 
our  street  by  way  of  Fourth  Avenue 
some  time  before  the  exodus  of  the  de- 
partment stores.  For  the  past  thirty 
years  our  two  and  one-half  western 
blocks  have  been  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively by  wholesalers,  chiefly  of  tex- 
tiles but  including  also  an  amazing  va- 
riety of  commodities — toys,  novelties, 
clothing,  furniture,  and  tobacco. 

The  General  Grant  Period 

THUS,     IN     FOUR     STAGES,     AT     LEAST     THE 

western  end  of  our  street  progressed  from 
shanty-town  to  wholesale  trade.  But  then 
all  progress  stopped.  No  more  of  the 
street  has  been  absorbed  by  business  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  When, 
three  decades  ago,  The  Survey  came  to 
perch  on  the  top  floor  of  Number  112, 
its  office,  midway  between  Fourth  Ave- 
nue and  Irving  Place,  marked  the  east- 
ern outpost  of  the  wholesale  district.  It 
still  does.  Even  existing  commercial  fa- 
cilities are  by  no  means  fully  occupied. 
In  almost  every  doorway  there  is  a  sign 
"Floors  to  Let."  There  is  nothing  on  the 
horizon  to  take  the  place  of  wholesaling 
if  it  should  go  elsewhere. 

The  remainder  of  our  street  is  still 
residential  except  for  the  two  blocks 
nearest  to  the  East  River.  These  blocks 
are  devoted  to  laundries,  creameries,  bot- 
tling works,  garages,  lime  and  cement 
warehouses,  junk  yards  and  other  "out- 
cast" industries  requiring  cheap  land 
and  banished  to  the  outskirts  in  most 
cities  by  modern  zoning  ordinances. 
These  two  blocks  and  perhaps  the  one 
just  west  of  them,  formerly  our  street's 
only  slum  but  now  largely  vacant,  seem 
permanently  destined  for  heavy  industry. 
The  prophetic  land-use  maps  recently 
published  by  the  New  York  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  so  indicate. 

This  leaves  three  and  one-half  blocks, 
once  lined  with  rows  of  high-stoop  sin- 
gle-family residences,  which  commerce 
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Drawings  by  J.  J.  Lankes  for  Survey  Graphic 
Our  street  over  near  the  East  River,  with  its  bottling  works,  junk  yards,   laundries,   seems  destined  for  heavy   industry 


and  industry  have  never  conquered. 
They  have  been  invaded  by  a  couple  of 
moderate  sized  hospitals  and,  more  sig- 
nificantly, by  a  thriving  drug  manufac- 
tory which,  beginning  at  Eighteenth 
Street  and  Third  Avenue  in  1845,  has 
gradually  spread  to  Nineteenth  Street 
and  even  threatens  further  expansion. 
Taken  together,  however,  these  excep- 
tional uses  do  not  alter  the  essentially 
residential  character  of  these  long  blocks. 
Apartment  life  came  to  our  street  a 
little  over  half  a  century  ago  when  the 
"Florida  Flats"  offered  superior  accom- 
modations for  substantial  people  in  a 
five-story  walk-up  which  still  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Second  Avenue.  A  few  in- 
expressibly ugly  "new  law"  tenements, 
with  their  untidy  fire  escapes,  mar  the 
scene  east  of  Third  Avenue.  There  are 
two  large  modern  apartments,  a  few 
smaller  ones,  a  hotel  and  the  tall  rear 
extension  of  the  National  Arts  Club.  But 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  all  lots  are 


still  occupied  by  the  original  structures 
of  the  1870's. 

The  "Block  Beautiful" 

THERE  WAS  AT  ONE  TIME  A  STRONG  MOVE- 
ment  toward  their  renovation.  Between 
Irving  Place  and  Third  Avenue,  adja- 
cent to  Gramercy  Park,  an  attractive  and 
complete  job  of  face  lifting  was  accom- 
plished over  an  eighteen-year  period, 
from  1909  to  1926.  Under  artistic  influ- 
ences the  owners  knocked  the  high 
stoops  off  their  old  houses,  painted  their 
red  brick  fronts  in  varying  shades,  hung 
shutters  of  contrasting  hue,  planted  side- 
walk trees,  ranged  privet  hedges  round 
areaways  and  set  out  verdant  window 
boxes.  Solicitous  real  estate  men  call  it 
the  "Block  Beautiful"  and  it  takes  Gar- 
den Club  prizes.  Some  of  the  renovated 
houses  are  still  occupied  by  single  fam- 
ilies. One  of  them  was  again  remodelled 
in  1936,  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
— then  city  chamberlain — A.  A.  Berle, 


From  Irving  Place  looking  towards  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  district  of  wholesalers. 
The    Survey    office    is   on    the    top    floor    of    the    tall    building    in    the   center 


Jr.  The  apartments  into  which  others 
have  been  divided  find  a  ready  market. 
The  cost  of  face  lifting  has  been  amply 
repaid.  This  success,  however,  was  due 
in  considerable  degree  to  the  block's 
very  favorable  location  as  well  as  to  the 
completeness  and  artistry  of  a  venture  to 
which  some  property  owners  were  only 
slowly  converted. 

Such  measures,  however,  only  check — 
they  cannot  prevent — the  inevitable  proc- 
esses of  decay.  A  gallant  old  lady  who 
puts  on  paint  and  finery  to  battle  a  little 
longer  with  a  hostile  world  is  an  old 
lady  still.  Time,  in  spite  of  all  she  can 
do,  is  always  catching  up  with  her.  The 
pleasant  afterglow  of  the  "Block  Beauti- 
ful" cannot  last  forever.  New  buildings 
must  ultimately  replace  the  old  ones  or 
it  will  go  the  "way  of  all  flesh."  No  new 
building  has  been  erected  since  1912  and 
building  permits  for  even  minor  recon- 
struction have  been  issued  for  only  eight 
buildings  since  1926. 

Elsewhere  in  the  street  individual  and 
sporadic  renovation  has  been  much  less 
efficacious.  One  modernized  front  in  a 
block  of  a  dozen  septuagenarians  looks 
like  a  show  girl  in  an  old  lady's  home. 
Its  rental  value  is  depressed  by  its  shabby 
neighbors.  Moreover,  there  is  not  much 
reward  in  lifting  the  faces  of  houses  lost 
in  the  shadows  of  tall  buildings,  impris- 
oned behind  the  barriers  of  an  elevated 
structure,  or  declassed  by  the  presence  of 
low  grade  tenements.  Many  owners  in 
the  other  residential  blocks  have  been 
discouraged  from  even  trying  renovation. 
The  results  have  been  picturesque  but 
abortive  as  a  means  of  diverting  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  old  age. 

The  most  significant  fact  for  all  our 
street's  residential  blocks  is  that  develop- 
ment has  ceased.  Renovation  is  at  a 
standstill.  No  new  construction  has  been 
projected  since  the  depression.  The  mar- 
ket for  high  rental  apartments  in  our 
street  is  already  saturated.  Land  values 
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are  too  high  to  make  new  low  rent  proj- 
ects feasible.  For  three  quarters  of  a 
century  modernity  struggled  to  trans- 
form our  street,  only  finally  to  give  up 
trying. 

Decay — or  Development 

IF  OUR  STREET  COULD  BE  FROZEN  IN  ITS 

present  state,  like  Daphne  in  the  famous 
statue — part  woman  and  part  tree — there 
would  be  little  ground  for  grumbling. 
There  would  always  be  an  aerie  from 
which  the  Survey  Graphic  could  swoop 
down  on  perplexing  social  problems. 
The  dwellings  nearby,  such  as  that 
which  has  served  Ida  Tarbell  for  a 
workshop  and  others  like  it,  would  con- 
tinue to  shelter  adepts  of  the  arts.  The 
Block  Beautiful  would  be  as  immortal 
as  Keats's  Grecian  urn.  Old  memories 
would  still  cling  to  our  street  and  new 
and  happy  ones  accumulate.  Old  mellow 
houses  with  no  more  patches  on  their 
brownstone  steps  or  breaks  in  their  area 
railings  than  now,  would  provide  a  per- 
petual succession  of  "Mrs.  Lirripers" 
with  decent  rooms  to  rent.  Quaint  shops 
would  always  have  patrons.  Apartments 
year  after  year  would  be  mostly  rented. 
A  never  ending  succession  of  boxes, 
bales,  crates  and  packages,  would  flow 
in  and  out  of  busy  warehouses,  and 
there  would  never  be  more  "For  Rent" 
signs  than  today. 

But  such  a  projection  of  the  present 
into  the  future  is  impossible.  When  de- 
velopment ceases,  decay  goes  on  unin- 
terrupted. Barring  a  revolution  in  pres- 
ent trends  of  population  and  business, 
our  street  will  go  on  getting  worse  until 
property  values  become  low  enough  to 
tempt  fresh  capital  to  undertake  its  im- 


provement. The  future  of  our  street, 
like  that  of.  many  another  from  Maine 
to  California,  is  forlorn  because  urban 
growth  has  slowed  down,  disclosing  that 
business  and  industry  cannot  fill  the 
gaps  left  by  the  outward  movement  of 
population.  The  land  use  studies  of  the 
New  York  City  Planning  Commission 
contemplate  a  great  reduction  in  the 
area  of  Manhattan  Island  now  devoted 
to  business.  They  are  purposely  vague  as 
to  just  where  it  will  take  place.  Our 
street  may  have  less  business  a  genera- 
tion hence  than  it  has  today.  It  certainly 
will  not  have  more.  At  the  same  time, 
the  demand  for  high  class  living  accom- 
modations in  its  general  neighborhood 
is  declining,  to  the  advantage  of  other 
sections  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 

In  fact,  not  only  is  our  street  helpless 
to  check  these  forces,  but  no  power  can 
check  them  for  it,  or  any  other  similar 
street,  alone;  it  is  a  regional  problem.  To 
save  our  street  a  new  direction  must  be 
given  to  the  forces  which  determine  real 
estate  development.  To  counteract  the 
forces  which  are  now  drawing  popula- 
tion from  its  neighborhood,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  pattern  of  its  de- 
velopment in  such  a  way  as  to  create  for 
persons  of  moderate  income  a  balance 
between  its  advantages  and  those  of  out- 
lying sections,  as  to  rent,  accessibility, 
light  and  air,  quiet,  and  play  facilities 
for  children.  It  obviously  necessitates  a 
complete  readjustment  of  street  lines  in 
relation  to  open  spaces.  Such  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  blighted  area  can  be  carried  out 
only  on  a  large  scale.  It  cannot  even  be 
done  block  by  block  if  the  cure  is  to  be 
permanent.  It  must  be  done  for  a  whole 
neighborhood  at  once. 


Private  enterprise,  if  it  is  to  tackle 
this  vast  job,  needs  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  make  the  assembly  of 
property  on  an  adequate  scale  possible. 
It  needs  at  least  a  temporary  subsidy  in 
some  form  of  relief  from  taxation. 

There  seems  to  be  no  available  alter- 
native to  such  a  policy.  Public  housing 
activity,  it  is  generally  admitted,  should 
be  confined  to  the  distinctly  low  rent 
field.  Private  enterprise  is  helpless  to 
undertake  rehabilitation  unless  it  is  im- 
plemented and  officially  encouraged  in 
so  doing.  If  neither  government  nor  pri- 
vate enterprise  does  anything  about  it, 
our  street  and  the  other  older  portions 
of  our  cities,  outside  the  central  business 
district,  are  due  for  a  long  and  destruc- 
tive period  of  progressive  deterioration. 

The  ability  to  pay  for  increasing  serv- 
ices called  for  by  growth  at  the  periph- 
era,  including  vast  systems  of  highways, 
tunnels,  bridges,  and  rapid  transit  fa- 
cilities, will  be  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished. We  might  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  urban  decentralization,  however 
beneficent  it  may  ultimately  prove,  por- 
tends so  much  disruption  of  established 
property  values  and  so  near  an  approach 
to  municipal  bankruptcy  as  to  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  stability 
of  the  nation  in  its  current  crisis. 

If,  therefore,  the  plight  of  our  street 
has  helped  even  a  little  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  means  of  controlling  and  over- 
coming the  spread  of  urban  blight,  it 
will  have  rendered  a  service  comparable 
to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  stirrings 
of  the  conscience  of  the  nation  which 
Horace  Greeley  concocted  at  Number  35 
and  the  Survey  Graphic  has  directed 
from  Number  112. 


Our  street  in  the  block  adjacent  to  Gramercy  Park  still   shows   the   charming   results  of  an  eighteen-year  face  lifting  period 
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Courtesy  Guy  Mayer  Gallery,  New  York 


This  Chinese  herdsman  is  one  of  many  delightful  drawings  by  Cyrus  LeRoy  Baldridge  for  "Translations 
from  the  Chinese"  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $5),  the  new  one-volume  edition  of  Arthur  Waley's  two  books  of 
Chinese  poems  published  in  1918  and  1919.  In  addition  to  the  decorative  drawings  Mr.  Baldridge  made 
a  number  of  charming  full-page  paintings  in  water  color,  which  have  been  reproduced  with  delicacy 


Token  Books 


by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


BLOOD.  SWEAT,  AND  TEARS,  by  Winston  Churchill.  Putnam.  462  pp. 
Price    $3. 

SOCIAL  DOCTRINE  IN  ACTION,  by  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D.  Harper.  297 
pp.  Price  $3. 

HEYWOOD  BROUN,  COLLECTED  EDITION,  with  preface  by  Heywood  Hale 
Broun.   Harcourt,  Brace.  561  pp.  $3.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

SPRING  BOOKS.  .  .  .  SHALL  WE  NOT  SAY  BOOKS  OF  SPRING  THAT 
reveal,  as  do  the  flowers  in  Nature,  that  life  survives  this  win- 
ter of  discontent?  We  seek  flowers  of  the  spirit,  and  find 
them,  as  ever,  in  good  men.  In  them  courage  and  .character 
and  service  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Their  books  re- 
store the  soul:  they  deny  the  final  heresy,  now  too  familiar, 
that  to  belong  to  the  human  race  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 
Here  are  testimonies  to  make  us  proud,  Spring  Books  that 
restore  faith  in  the  power  and  the  glory  of  life.  We  present 
token  books:  the  addresses  of  Winston  Churchill,  now  be- 
come the  voice  of  a  people;  the  story  of  John  Ryan,  Catholic 
priest-teacher  of  a  moral  theology  that  demanded  social  jus- 
tice; essays  by  Heywood  Broun,  journalist,  in  which  are 
mingled  compassion,  anger  at  injustice,  the  joy  of  living,  and 
parables  of  religious  faith.  They  are  unequal  and  unlike,  but 
they  all  speak  as  good  men  of  the  good  in  man,  exemplars  of 
Letters  and  Life,  not  Letters  and  Death. 

We  need  not  compare  their  fame  or  gifts,  or  agree  with 
their  doctrines  or  acts.  We  shall  not  find  here  the  "inside 
stuff,"  personal  gossip,  or  ego-adventures  that  provide  the 
data  of  our  recent  flood  of  half-lives,  by  authors  who  can 


create  a  dinosaur  from  one  bone  of  experience,  whose  phi- 
losophy and  achievements  are  still  "unfinished  business." 
Monsignor  Ryan  could  to  our  profit  have  told  us  more  of 
how  work  and  poverty  taught  the  Minnesota  farm  boy  his 
life-long  sympathy  for  labor,  but  his  life  tells  what  he  learned. 
The  daily  text  of  Columnist  Broun  was  himself,  his  folks, 
his  crusades,  his  reverence  or  his  prejudice,  yet,  happily  per- 
haps, these  pages  leave  us  still  wondering:  whence  came  his 
bold  benevolence,  whence  the  magic  of  his  seeming-simple 
style. 

The  life  of  Winston  Churchill  has  the  quality  of  a  tragic 
fairy  tale,  the  ending  still  unwritten  by  Destiny.  He  can 
speak  for  himself,  and  has,  in  his  brilliant  memoirs.  We 
know  he  is  a  man,  not  an  idol.  The  glimpses  of  him  en 
famille,  at  play,  at  work,  given  by  Phyllis  Moir  in  "I  Was 
Winston  Churchill's  Private  Secretary"  [Wilfred  Funk.  221 
pp.  Price  $2]  are  amusing  and  enlightening.  He  is  a  hero  to 
his  secretary,  too.  The  future  biographers  will  be  grateful  for 
the  view,  but  at  the  moment  the  details  of  how  he  composes 
his  speeches  are  not  our  concern.  The  speeches  are.  Of  the 
token  men,  the  symbols,  it  is  the  essence,  the  faith  and  works, 
that  count.  Let  us  seek  the  essence,  the  aloof,  final  message  of 
the  Man  in  his  testimony. 

From  Mr.  Churchill  we  have  fifty -two  addresses:  the  first, 
a  warning  on  Eire,  May  1938;  the  last,  in  February  1941,  the 
appeal  for  our  confidence  that  ends,  "We  shall  not  fail  or 
falter.  .  .  .  Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish  the  job."  They 
are  a  unique  phenomenon:  they  wrote  the  day's  headlines, 
they  made  history,  they  now  are  history,  and  they  record  the 
history  they  made.  From  the  English  view  here  is  what 
really  happened,  drawn  in  bold  strokes,  solemn  words  the 
orchestration  of  brave  deeds.  If  after  a  thousand  years  English- 
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men  shall  say,  "This  was  their  finest  hour,"  it  will  be  be- 
cause the  hour  found  a  Voice.  What  nation  ever  had  its  war 
chief  thus  endowed  to  tell  the  story  of  victory  or  defeat,  to 
admonish  for  grievous  error,  to  praise  valor,  to  encourage 
steadfastness,  and  ease  the  sting  of  death?  Lincoln  alone  is 
peer  of  this  realm. 

The  speeches  are  familiar,  their  echoes  not  yet  stilled.  But 
as  presented  in  sequence,  each  prefaced  by  Randolph  Chur- 
chill, the  editor,  with  a  parallel  chronology  of  events,  they 
take  on  new  meaning,  the  meaning  of  a  Greek  drama.  On 
one  side  the  dates,  milestones  on  our  road  of  terror;  on  the 
other,  the  chorus,  passing  judgment.  Munich,  and  judgment 
on  the  Munich-men — neglect  of  air  defense,  and  pleas  for 
speed — Narvik,  Dunkirk,  Paris,  and  the  recognition  of  peril, 
Britain  bombed,  and  the  drive  for  arms — serial  reports  on 
fortunes  of  war,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  willing  a  nation  to 
resolution,  the  attack  on  the  French  fleet  and  the  judgment 
bequeathed  to  history.  In  these  pages  we  can  follow  Fate  at 
work  on  a  screen  across  which  today  pass  new  and  dreadful 
pictures. 

The  human  instrument  of  these  events  is  no  superman. 
The  speeches  of  1940  offset  against  today's  and  against  events 
— a  bitter  test — do  not  prove  Churchill  infallible  or  a  sure 
prophet.  Parts  are  propaganda,  pep  talk,  half  versions  that 
will  someday  be  supplemented  by  other  men.  For  he  is  the 
conscious  defender  of  the  British  Commonwealth  as  bulwark 
of  "the  title  deeds  of  mankind."  But  how  the  words  ring! 
This  English  gentleman  of  nth  degree  is  a  token  man,  of 
sound  heart,  practical  sense,  foresight,  relentless  labor,  pre- 
pared for  duty  and  sacrifice,  and  gifted  to  translate  his  will 
into  great  words  for  our  inspiration.  We  can  well  pray  to 
find  in  ourselves  some  share  of  these  virtues. 

THE  CATHOLIC  PRIEST  WHO  DEVOTED  A  LIFE  TO  PUTTING  THE 
concept  of  economic  justice  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
was  a  fighter,  too.  The  heroic  virtues  can  be  practiced  in  a 
seminary.  But  Monsignor  Ryan  carried  his  crusade  into  the 
world;  his  books  won  battles;  he  shared  the  heat  and  burden 
of  movements;  he  touched  men's  mind  with  faith.  This  mod- 
est story  takes  no  credit  for  courage;  it  reveals  courage  at 
work.  To  defend  the  right  of  the  worker  to  a  decent  wage, 
about  1900,  was  to  break  new  ground  and  invite  attack.  We 
who  enjoy  the  climate  of  opinion  he  helped  create  take  it  as 
a  natural  gift.  But  do  you  think  the  industrial  lords  and 
politicians  welcomed  ideas  dubbed  "anarchist"?  And  while 
he  was  encouraged  by  great  churchmen, 
not  all  the  hierarchy  heard  his  views  with 
favor.  One  feels  that  he  was  at  times  the 
instructor  of  his  superiors  in  the  human 
meaning  of  their  doctrine. 

It  is  not  easy  to  live  beyond  one's  gen- 
eration. Yet  Dr.  Ryan  wrote  "A  Living 
Wage,"  the  first  book  in  English  that  set 
up  the  idea  of  a  legal,  compulsory  mini- 
mum wage.  He  worked  in  organized 
charity,  but  held  that  charity  could  not 
relieve  what  economic  unjustness  caused. 
He  was  willing  to  consider  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  opportunity  when 
men  still  ranted  about  socialism.  These 
were  the  reasoned  conclusions  based  on 
conscience,  and  on  the  study  of  Richard 
Ely  and  J.  A.  Hobson  as  well  as  the  great 
social  thinkers  of  the  Church.  He  read 
5,000  pages  on  the  theory  of  value — and 
learned  very  little  therefrom.  The  rocks 
under  him  were  the  encyclicals,  Rerum 
Novarum  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  (1891)  and 
Quadragesima  Anno  of  Pius  XI  (1931), 
and  conscience,  courage,  sympathy  for  "England's  hour 
men.  He  was  an  interpreter  with  a  vision.  Churchill.  Sketch 


"Heywood  Broun  stands  up  well."   Rollin  Kirby's  moving 
drawing  in  the  New  York  Post  when  the  columnist  died 

Social  workers  will  find  this  book  rich  in  inspiration:  it  is 
their  own  story,  too.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Catholic 
contribution  will  be  informed;  those  unaware  of  how  progress 
has  been  won  will  be  challenged.  His  final  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  ethics  respecting  the  poor  and  our 
duty  of  compassion,  sums  up  a  noble  creed  and  a  life  of 
service.  We  need  this  token  book  of  a  pioneer. 

HEYWOOD  BROUN  WOULD  NOT  BE  ABASHED  BY  THIS  AUGUST  COM- 
pany.  He  served  no  great  institution,  though  he  joined  the 
Church.  His  theater  was  domestic;  he  was  busy  dressing  the 
day's  round  with  gay  humor,  flowers  for  the  dark  corners, 
good  talk  for  the  table.  And  often  enough  he  grabbed  a 
broom  to  dust  down  the  cobwebs  of  corruption,  of  selfish- 
ness and  injustice.  Composer  of  light  essays  that  call  Steel  and 
Swift  and  Defoe  to  mind,  he  was  no  mere  humorous  com- 
mentator on  trivia.  Read  the  moving  pieces  on  the  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti    case,    the    allegory    on    faith    in    "The    Fifty-First 
Dragon,"  the  tender  parables  for  Christmas  and  Easter,  and 
you  will  know  how  deep  was  his  feeling.  The  epitaphs  show 
how  brave  and  reverend  and  intimate  were  his  meditations 
on   Death.   The   note   on   the   passing   of  Wesley   Hill,   the 
Gabriel  of  "The  Green  Pastures,"  has  a 
simple  beauty,  and  offers  a  mighty  pleas- 
ant view  of  Heaven.  "After  all,  one  ex- 
pects angels  to  be  joyous.  .  .  .  Any  fool 
can  do  a  hell." 

Yes,  Heywood  Broun  stands  up  well. 
In  this  collection  we  can  take  his  measure. 
He  writes  of  our  times,  and  of  us  in  them. 
He  welcomes  you  not  to  Parliament  or 
Cathedral,  but  just  home.  You  want  to 
read — and  quote — and  wonder  why  he 
was  gone  so  soon  and  wish  that  Heywood 
could  have  written  his  own  epitaph.  Per- 
chance it  is  good  that  he  is  spared  the 
suffering  of  these  days.  They  would  have 
been  cruel  to  a  gentle  man. 

The  style  is  a  mystery.  Day  after  day 
from  1908  to  1939  this  man  barricaded 
himself  behind  a  typewriter,  as  he  says, 
and  then  by  the  grace  of  Providence,  he 
felt  right,  thought  wisely  and  found  right 
words  for  his  whimsy,  his  anger,  and  his 
wistful  dreams.  Out  of  life  he  took  a 
theme,  and  clothed  it  in  garments  of 

found  a  Voice"   in        transparent    words    that    fool    you    into 
by  K.  S.  Woerner        thinking  they  are  simple.  Then  comes  the 
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sudden  wise  or  barbed  phrase,  and  at  the  end  of  the  nub, 
arrowlike  in  the  gold.  He  was  a  first  class  writin'  and  fightin' 
man.  To  dance  to  his  piping  again  is  a  refreshment  of  the 
spirit. 

While  good  men  write  brave  books,  we  can  hope.  The 
wells  of  courage  and  faith  are  not  run  dry.  We  are  inheritors, 
and  the  spirit  of  man  shall  know  resurrection.  When  our 
Passion  is  endured,  shall  we  not  find  again  the  will  of  a 
Churchill  serving  the  vision  of  some  pastor  to  cure  the  grief 
and  injustice  endured  by  the  plain  people  whom  Hey  wood 
Broun  loved? 

Good  Neighborism 

THE  CARIBBEAN  DANGER  ZONE,  by  J.  Fred  Rippy.  Putnam.  296  pp. 
Price  $3. 

THE  AMERICAN  EMPIRE,  by  William  H.   Haas  and  others.   University 
of  Chicago  Press.  408  pp.  Price  $4. 

THE  ALL-AMERICAN  FRONT,  by  Duncan  Aikman.   Doubleday,   Doran. 
344  pp.  Price  $3. 

SUEZ  AND  PANAMA,  by  Andre  Siegfried.  Translated  from  the  French 

by  H.  H.  and  Doris  Hemming.   Harcourt,  Brace.   400  pp.   Price  $3. 
VENEZUELA,  by  Henry  J.  Allen.  Doubleday,  Doran.  289  pp.  Price  $3.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
IN    THEIR    DIFFERENT   WAYS    THESE    FIVE   VOLUMES    CONSTITUTE   A 

fair  sample  of  the  profusion  of  books  that  are  now  pouring 
from  the  presses  on  America's  expanding  interest  in  the  re- 
gion south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Professor  Rippy 's  well  docu- 
mented study  tells  the  story  of  our  dollar  diplomacy  and 
strategy  politics  in  the  area  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
lying  peculiarly  within  our  sphere  of  national  interest.  The 
volume  contributed  by  Professor  Haas  and  his  eight  associ- 
ates purports  to  acquaint  the  lay  reader  with  the  facts  and 
implications  of  our  non-continental  "empire,"  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  which  lies  geographically  within  the  Caribbean  orbit 
and  most  of  which  affects  our  ability  to  defend  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  "The  All-American  Front,"  Duncan  Aikman  has  pro- 
duced what  I  think  is  easily  the  most  penetrating  analysis  of 
our  challenge  in  "good  neighbor  land"  yet  to  come  from  the 
pen  of  an  American  publicist.  M.  Siegfried's  "Suez  and 
Panama"  divides  its  attention,  somewhat  disappointingly  in 
the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  between  the  histories  of  the  two 
great  maritime  waterways  of  the  world,  while  attempting  to 
interpret  their  joint  significance  in  terms  of  the  genius  of  the 
Western  peoples  for  commercial  expansion  through  sea  power. 
The  fifth  volume,  by  a  former  governor  of  Kansas  who  once 
served  as  special  adviser  to  the  State  Department,  is  an  im- 
pressionistic portrayal  of  one  of  our  South  American  neigh- 
bors designed  in  part  for  the  prospective  traveler,  in  part  for 
the  business  promoter. 

The  sample  is  representative  not  only  in  range  of  subject- 
matter,  but  also  in  variety  of  treatment.  Rippy's  Caribbean 
study  is  based  upon  years  of  original  research  and  reflects  the 
scholar's  maturity  of  judgment.  Without  attempting  to  gloss 
over  the  more  sordid  aspects  of  our  interventions  southward 
under  the  guise  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  author  lays 
special  stress  on  the  sometimes  forgotten  fact  that  American 
public  opinion  seldom  approved  the  economic  and  financial 
machinations  of  that  close  alliance  of  business  and  govern- 
ment which  led  to  the  Caribbean  "protectorates" — Cuba,  Pan- 
ama, the  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua,  and  Haiti.  It  was 
this  public  disapproval  that  checked  the  efforts  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Knox  to  extend  American  control  over 
the  entire  Caribbean  area.  Here,  also,  in  Professor  Rippy's 
view,  is  to  be  found  the  motive  force  for  what  ultimately  be- 
came the  "good  neighbor"  policy.  The  American  people 
could  not  "follow  the  path  of  imperialism  without  pangs  of 
conscience."  Even  at  its  worst,  our  Caribbean  policy  was 
popularly  construed  as  an  effort  "to  contribute  to  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  progress  of  the  Caribbean  countries  in 
accordance  with  the  conception  of  progress  prevailing  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  And  they  were  to  receive  all  this  without 
being  annexed  to  the  United  States  and  with  the  minimum  of 


coercion."  We  are  now  seeing  the  fruition  of  this  attitude  in 
the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  Roosevelt-Hull  approach  to  the 
problem.  Viewing  the  imminence  of  the  current  totalitarian 
threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Professor  Rippy  concludes 
his  analysis  by  suggesting  as  the  alternatives  before  us  "a 
divided  Latin  America"  or  "a  Pan-American  league  of  de- 
fense." He  believes  that  the  latter  can  be  realized  if  we  will 
but  act  with  speed,  courage,  and  intelligence. 

"The  American  Empire"  presents  in  compact  form,  chap- 
ter by  chapter,  a  descriptive  account  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Philippines.  The  material  is  handled  "from  the  stand- 
point of  the  science  of  geography,  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
are  based  on  scientific  data"  gathered  by  trained  experts  who 
either  have  lived  in  the  area  concerned  or  have  visited  it  for 
the  purpose  of  special  investigation.  An  introductory  chapter 
sketches  "the  era  of  overseas  expansion"  historically,  while 
the  final  chapter  appraises  "manifest  destiny"  in  terms  of  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future. 

The  authors'  conclusions  are  not  unlike  those  arrived  at 
by  Professor  Rippy:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  must  perforce 
become  a  Pan-American  pact  supported  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  New  World.  Primacy  in  this  policy  belongs  to  our  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Lying  athwart  the  long  sought  passage  from  Europe 
to  Asia,  the  United  States  constitutes  a  bulwark  to  encroach- 
ments from  either  continent,  yet  a  link  to  bridge  the  inter- 
ests of  both  with  those  of  all  the  Americas.  It  is  a  trusted 
leader  in  the  search  for  world  peace.  May  its  protective  and 
pacifying  influence  coincide  with  its  remarkable  growth  and 
its  present  opportunities."  Despite  the  costly  burden  of  trying 
to  maintain  something  approaching  American  standards  of 
living  in  such  possessions  as  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Samoa, 
their  crucial  importance  as  naval  and  air  outposts  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  should  continue  to  include  them  within 
our  imperial  zone.  As  for  the  Philippines,  the  authors  admit 
their  quandary.  Should  we  turn  the  islands  adrift,  or  should 
we  reincorporate  them  into  our  sphere  of  economic  and 
naval  responsibility?  Moral  considerations  conflict  with  politi- 
cal realities.  Japan  may  precipitate  the  decision. 

Drawing  upon  an  acuteness  of  firsthand  observation  that 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  superficialities  of  other  recent  vol- 
umes by  journalistic  sojourners  in  Latin  America,  Duncan 
Aikman  contemplates  the  complexities  of  "good  neighbor- 
ism."  His  book  is  largely  a  survey  of  obstacles — geographical, 
racial,  cultural,  economic,  and  psychological — that  we  must 
understand  and  surmount  if  we  are  to  implement  our  pro- 
fessed objective  of  "hemisphere  solidarity."  Before  us,  says 
Mr.  Aikman,  is  a  "dilemma  with  three  horns":  We  can  let 
Hitler  take  over  Latin  America,  or  we  can  grab  it  first,  or 
we  can  cooperate  in  its  defense  and  its  economic  life  by 
"programs  of  just  appeasement." 

With  all  its  difficulties  and  pitfalls,  this  "third  horn"  of  the 
dilemma  is  the  one  we  must  seize.  But  we  should  not  assume, 
because  of  the  immense  emotional  success  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Hull  policy  to  date,  that  conditions  of  "good  neighborliness" 
have  already  been  established.  The  Latin  American  concept 
of  neighborliness  is  different  from  ours.  Gringo-baiting  may 
have  ceased,  but  our  Yankee  business  "colonies"  in  Latin 
American  capitals  still  give  cause  for  resentment,  what  with 
their  condescending  ways  and  snobbish  manners.  Such  groups 
"are  wholly  unconscious  of  serving  as  fifth  columnists  against 
Uncle  Sam's  defense  program,  yet  most  of  them  are  perpetu- 
ally in  a  surly  state  toward  the  whole  idea  of  neighborliness." 
Nor  can  the  Argentinians,  for  example,  quite  understand  why 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  all  his  solemn  pledges  of  economic  co- 
operation, has  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  our  Congress  to 
accept  the  agreement  which  would  allow  the  entry  of  Argen- 
tine beef  into  our  markets,  especially  when  it  is  both  superior 
to  and  cheaper  than  our  own  beef! 

These  are  a  few  of  the  hard  realities  in  the  situation.  Mr. 
Aikman  believes  that  they  can  be  overcome,  but  only  if  we 
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As  the  Twig  Is  Bent 

It  A  sound,  authoritative  guide  to  the 
/x  training  of  the  normal  child  from 
infancy  through  adolescense,  this  book  is 
filled  with  practical  advice  about  how  to 
inculcate  good  habits  in  children  and  how 
to  break  bad  habits,"  says  The  Common- 
wealth. 

Without  doubt  the  finest  book  written 
for  the  layman  on  the  subject  of 
mental    hygiene."    —  Physiotherapy    Re- 
view. 

By  Leslie  B.  Hohman 

$2.50 

Diet  in  Sinus 
Infections  and  Colds 

Are  you  subject  to  colds?  Do  you  suf- 
fer from  some  form  of  sinus  trouble? 
If  so,  do  you  know  what  and  how  to  eat 
to  build  up  resistance  to  colds  and  to  help 
you  to  overcome  them?  This  interestingly 
written  book  makes  today's  knowledge  of 
nutrition  available  to  all  such  sufferers. 

Second  Edition 

By  Egon  V.  Ullmann 

$2.00 


Feeding  Our  Old 
Fashioned  Children 


who  want  to  know  how  to 
feed  their  children  and  have  fun 
doing  it  should  digest  and  absorb  this  au- 
thentic little  book;  and  if  they  believe 
what  they  read  and  practice  it,  they  will 
avoid  many  pitfalls  .  .  ."  —  Victor  Stork, 
Los  Angeles  Children's  Hospital. 

The  book  is   a  companion  volume  to 
the  authors*  Babies  Are  Human  Beings. 

By  C.  A.  and  Mary  Aldrich 
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(IT*  will  help  expectant  mothers  to  un- 
JL  derstand  what  is  occurring  inside 
the  womb  during  the  nine  months  the 
baby  is  developing;  it  will  remove  baseless 
fears  .  .  .  explain  the  process  of  actual 
confinement  .  .  .  instruct  the  mother  in 
how  to  care  for  her  new-born  baby." — 
Hygeia. 
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Under  the  national  emergen- 
cy program,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  trained  male 
practical  nurses  and  hospital  or- 
derlies. This  book  gives  all  the 
instructions,  simple  and  detailed, 
needed  by  those  who  will  serve 
as  such,  in  civilian  or  in  military 
capacities. 

By  Gayle  Coltman 

$2.00 
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Modern 
Marriage 

tarrying  the  subtitle  'A 
Handbook  for  Men,' 
nevertheless  both  sexes  will  find 
Modern  Marriage  enlightening, 
reassuring,  full  of  common  sense. 
.  .  ." — The  Churchman. 

"Chatty,     humorous,     very 
readable.   .   ." — Garrelt   Tower. 
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Being   the    true    narratives    of 
ten   wonder-working   drugs 
and   of   the   doughty   men  who, 
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"One  of  the  best  narratives 
of  science  I  have  ever  read." 
says  Paul  de  Eruif. 
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display  infinite  patience  and  good  will.  "We  shall  be  lucky," 
he  concludes,  "if  there  is  time  to  achieve  this  either  in  peace 
or  in  war,  and  under  an  economic  organization  of  society 
that  is  recognizable  to  us.  We  shall  be  luckier  still  if  we  find 
the  brains  and  the  sympathies  to  achieve  it  in  all  the  time 
there  is."  So  ends  a  volume  that  may  be  recommended  as 
"prescribed  reading"  for  every  North  American  who  deigns 
to  "prescribe"  for  the  now  popular  cause  of  inter-American 
cooperation.  Too  many  are  jumping  on  the  bandwagon,  one 
fears,  without  the  subtle  perspicacity  that  Mr.  Aikman  reveals 
so  admirably  in  this  book. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor^  WALTER  R.  SHARP 

Four  Timely  Volumes 

THE    CHANGING    PATTERN    OF    INTERNATIONAL    ECONOMIC 

AFFAIRS,  by  Herbert  Feis.  Harper.   132  pp.  Price  $2. 
THE  ECONOMICS  OF  FORCE,  by  Frank  Munk.  Stewart.  254  pp.  Price 

AMBASSADOR   DODD'S   DIARY,  edited  by  William  E.  Dodd,  Jr.   and 

Martha  Dodd.  Harcourt,  Brace.  464  pp.  Price  $3.50. 
THE  NATURE  AND   DESTINY   OF  MAN:   A   CHRISTIAN   INTEKPRETA- 

TION,  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr.   Scribner.  306  pp.  Price  $2.75. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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Department  of  State,  is  certainly  highly  qualified  to  discuss 
the  changing  pattern  of  international  economic  affairs.  He 
does  it  in  an  extremely  readable  little  book  which  will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  economist  or  to  the  man  who  has  to 
deal  with  trade  or  industry,  but  also  to  the  general  reader 
who  understands  the  interaction  between  national  and  inter- 
national economic  life  and  between  both  of  them  and  endur- 
ing peace.  The  conclusions  will  be  comforting  to  those  who 
believe  in  a  rational  order,  in  a  vision  in  which  economic 
activity  will  unite  the  world  into  a  society  of  independent  and 
equal  nations,  serving  both  strong  and  weak.  Such  a  society 


was  in  the  making  in  the  nineteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  international  economic  relations  of  that  time,  and  the 
ideas  they  served,  have  been  overthrown  these  last  years  by 
new  "economics  of  force."  Dr.  Munk  describes  in  his  book 
this  new  economics  and  draws  the  economic  picture  of  the 
world  created  by  the  German  conquest  in  Central  Europe. 
The  author  lived  in  Czechoslovakia  when  Hitler  entered 
Prague,  and  he  has  studied  and  witnessed  the  workings  of 
national  socialist  economics  in  the  Balkans.  His  book  will  not 
only  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  because  it  relates  in  a  clear 
and  intelligent  way  the  events  of  Europe  seen  from  the  angle 
of  an  economist;  but  because  it  also  draws  conclusions  for 
America  and  for  the  future  which  are  certainly  worthy  of 
close  attention. 

Of  the  rise  of  this  new  world  of  force  Ambassador  Dodd 
has  many  interesting  details  to  tell  in  his  diary,  which  he  kept 
during  the  time  he  was  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin. 
Unfortunately  the  diary  is  not  well  edited.  Neither  is  the 
index  sufficient,  nor  is  it  made  clear  whether  there  are  any 
omissions  and  whether  a  selection  was  made.  An  appendix 
gives  brief  biographical  notes  concerning  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  diary.  It  tells  us,  for  instance,  who  Hitler  is,  but 
other  names  which  are  less  known  are  not  elucidated.  Am- 
bassador Dodd  felt  a  deep  revulsion  against  the  immoralities 
and  brutalities  of  the  national  socialist  regime,  and  an  even 
deeper  one  against  the  conniving  appeasement  tendencies  of 
American  and  European  industrialists,  diplomats,  and  intel- 
lectuals. But  he  himself  did  not  fully  grasp,  at  least  in  the 
first  years,  the  world  revolutionary  implications  of  national 
socialism  nor  the  immense  threat  to  the  security  of  democ- 
racy everywhere  and  of  American  independence.  Only  in  the 
later  years  did  he  see  clearly;  and  then  unfortunately  death 
robbed  the  American  scene  of  one  of  its  most  important  ad- 
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Dr.  Sigerist's  latest  book  is  based  on  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  at  Yale  University  under 
the  Dwight  H.  Terry  Foundation. 

Nobody  can  have  a  clear  view  of  the  situation 
in  which  medicine  finds  itself  today  unless  he 
is  aware  of  the  historical  developments  of  medi- 
cine and  society,  which  created  that  situation. 
Dr.  Sigerist  therefore  sets  out  to  give  a  his- 
torical and  sociological  analysis  of  Disease, 
Health,  and  The  Physician. 

The  first  chapter  traces  the  concept  of  disease 
from  remote  antiquity  to  our  days.  The  second 
chapter  shows  that  the  Greek  concept  of  health 
was  primarily  physical  and  aristocratic  while  the 
Christian  concept  was  spiritual  and  catholic.  The 
last  chapter,  finally,  analyzes  the  changing  posi- 
tion of  the  physician  in  the  social  structure,  the 
ever  broadening  scope  of  medicine  and  the  great 
tasks  that  call  for  medical  action  today. 
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risers  against  that  isolationism  which  alone  made  possible  the 
threat  to  world  democracy  and  to  American  security.  He  first 
believed  that  there  were  moderate  Germans  in  the  govern- 
ment, men  like  Schacht  and  Neurath,  for  whom  he  had  much 
sympathy,  and  he  had  to  learn  to  his  bitter  disappointment 
that  they  were  solidly  behind  Hitler  in  his  program  of  ex- 
pansion and  world  conquest.  "No  German  seems  ever  to 
think  seizure  of  other  people's  territory  is  wrong.  .  .  .  With 
so  many  efforts  to  make  a  solid  fascist  front  from  Rome  to 
Tokio  and  similar  efforts  to  swing  Latin  America  into  al- 
liances with  these  Berlin-Rome  dictators,  and  especially  to 
defeat  all  easier  trade  relations,  it  seems  to  me  that  real  co- 
operation between  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and 
Russia  is  the  only  way  to  maintain  world  peace.  One  thing 
seems  to  me  certain:  there  will  come  a  complete  totalitarian 
domination  of  Europe  and  Asia  if  democratic  countries  con- 
tinue their  popular  isolation  policies.  All  peoples  are  so 
afraid  of  another  war  that  Hitler  and  Mussolini  think  they 
can  keep  everybody  scared  and  seize  what  areas  they  want. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  right  in  their  appraisal."  Dr.  Dodd  was 
most  dismayed  by  the  isolationist  and  even  pro-fascist  senti- 
ments which  he  found  in  America.  A  revealing  story  about 
an  American  Senator  is  told  in  that  connection.  And  a  year 
later  Dr.  Dodd  notes:  "The  United  States,  having  failed  in 
1919-20  to  cooperate  in  European  affairs,  now  faces  a  solid 
dictatorship  front  which  in  due  time  will  give  serious  trouble. 
How  unwise  our  minority  senators  were  and  have  continued 
to  be."  Ironically  enough,  the  book  has  an  introduction  by 
Professor  Charles  Beard. 

But  more  fundamental  than  any  question  of  economics  or 
politics  is  the  problem  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man. 
Many  of  our  troubles,  above  all  those  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual order,  derive  from  our  lack  of  spiritual  orientation. 
One  of  the  leading  Christian  theologians  of  our  time,  who  at 


the  same  time  has  proven  himself  a  political  and  social  leader 
of  rare  insight  into  the  complexities  of  the  present  world 
situation,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  delivered  in  1939  the  Gifford 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  lectures  give  a 
Christian  interpretation  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man. 
The  first  volume,  dealing  with  the  nature  of  man,  has  now 
appeared;  the  second  volume,  which  will  discuss  human  des- 
tiny, the  doctrines  of  the  fulfillment  of  human  life  and  his- 
tory, is  yet  to  come.  Both  will  form  an  integral  unity,  and 
the  present  reviewer  hopes  to  analyze  them  as  such  when 
they  are  complete.  But  even  now  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  book  is  of  prime  importance.  It  is  not  easy  reading  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  a  most  rewarding  reading 
for  all  those  who,  beyond  the  daily  conflicts  of  economics  and 
politics,  can  and  will  see  the  eternal  question  about  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  his  destiny  here  on  earth. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

"Americans  Are  Made  by  Destiny" 

SECOND  WIND  by  Carl  Zuckmayer,  with  an  introduction  by  Dorothy 
Thompson.  Doubleday,  Doran.  289  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

ZUCKMAYER  DISPLAYS  IN  THIS  BOOK  OF  REMINISCENCES  AND 
reflections  the  same  qualities  of  humor,  compassion,  and 
realism  that  gave  his  play  "The  Jolly  Miller"  its  amazingly 
universal  appeal.  In  a  sense  "Second  Wind"  is  fragmentary. 
The  chapters  jump  from  incidents  of  childhood  to  those  of 
the  first  World  War,  from  character  sketches  to  meditations 
on  the  meaning  of  experience,  from  love  stories  to  hate  and 
murder,  from  domestic  idyll  to  exile.  Yet  the  total  effect  is 
not  fragmentary,  for  this  is  actually  the  story  of  a  disjointed 
experience,  and  of  a  man  who  has  kept  the  power  of  laughter 
and  faith  through  it  all. 

Carl  Zuckmayer  is  a  Catholic  and  a  refugee.  In  the  post- 
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Here  is  the  great  question-answerer  for  the  home 
library — a  vast  storehouse  of  information  on  every 
subject  in  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge — a 
great  library  in  one  volume.  600,000  Entries — 122,000 
more  than  in  any  other  dictionary;  12,000  Illustrations; 
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Make  Your  Agency  More  Effective 

Arthur  L.  Swift 

A  simply  written  handbook  to  enable  any  organization, 
big  or  little,  to  check  up  periodically  on  its  effective- 
ness in  keeping  abreast  of  changing  conditions.  From 
a  practical  experience  with  a  variety  of  organizations, 
the  author  provides  a  step-by-step  guide  to  practical 
procedures  for  institutional  self-study.  He  sets  up 
standards  and  criteria  for  effective  group  work  that  are 
basic  for  policy  making.  Ready  June  1.  $3.00 
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Dorothea  Sullivan,  ed. 

Here  is  group  work  at  work,  as  it  is  actually  happening 
in  twenty  very  much  alive  groups  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  these  groups  write  the  articles. 
All  are  sincere,  non-techniral  reports,  full  of  clues  for 
group  work  leaders  and  supervisors.  They  were  se- 
lected from  more  than  two  hundred  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted to  the  Publications  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Group  Work.  It's  all  prac- 
tice, no  theory.  And  it's  delightful  reading  that  will 
tell  your  board  members  in  an  easy-to-take  manner  just 
what  group  work  is  all  about.  With  lively  illustrations 
by  Kathleen  Kelley.  Ready  June  1.  $2.00 
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war  days  when  Germany  was  enjoying  its  artistic  and  literary 
revival,  and  Berlin  was  the  most  exciting  theatrical  center 
in  the  world,  he  won  a  unique  place  as  the  writer  of  plays 
that  had  in  them  the  authentic  voice  of  the  German  peasant. 
They  were  lusty,  not  over-scrupulous,  never  obscene,  but 
with  the  power  to  sweep  an  audience  into  gales  of  laughter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  catches  in  Zuckmayer's  own  per- 
sonality something  of  the  quality  of  Shakespeare's  clowns,  the 
earthiness,  the  candor,  the  realization  that  life  comes  at  last 
to  death  and  that  the  grave  digger  has  the  final  throw. 

Naturally,  such  a  man  could  not  stay  in  Nazi  Germany. 
The  men  who  have  hard  faces,  the  ones  who  have  forgotten 
how  to  laugh,  put  him  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  those  who 
must  be  destroyed.  Now  he  is  here  to  help  us  understand 
ourselves  and  our  world.  Facing  his  new  life  in  this  country, 
he  declares:  !'You  cannot  become  a  Frenchman  if  you  were 
born  a  German.  You  cannot  simply  change  front.  And  you 
must  be  born  an  Englishman,  for  that  is  something  you  can- 
not learn.  In  all  those  lands  one  is  at  most  a  guest.  But 
Americans  are  made  by  destiny."  He  is  finding  his  new  life 
in  the  New  World.  Of  such  as  he,  America  is  being  continu- 
ally recreated. 
New  Yor\  FRANK  KINCDON 
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MEDICINE  AND  HUMAN  WELFARE,  by  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  M.D.  Yale 
University  Press.    148  pp.   Price  $2.50. 

AMERICA    ORGANIZES    MEDICINE,    by    Michael    M.    Davis.    Harper. 
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Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

"MEDICINE  AND  HUMAN  WELFARE"  GIVES  us  A  DELIGHTFUL 
picture  of  the  backgrounds  of  modern  medicine.  The  first 
chapter  reviews  the  story  of  man's  struggle  against  Disease, 
from  the  charms  and  incantations  of  Babylonia  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  modern  science,  but  emphasizes  in  conclusion  that 
sickness  still  costs  the  United  States  ten  billion  dollars  a  year. 
The  second  chapter  traces  the  positive  ideal  of  Health  from 
the  days  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  pregnant  conclusion  of 
Virchow — that  "medicine  is  a  social  science  and  politics  is 
nothing  else  but  medicine  on  a  large  scale";  and  shows  that 
such  an  ideal  can  only  be  realized  by  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  public  education.  The  third  chapter  on  the  Physician 
reviews  the  varied  status  of  the  doctor  in  different  societies 
of  the  past  and  the  problem  he  has  faced  in  the  past  century, 
hesitating  between  the  roles  of  a  priest  of  society  and  a  com- 
petitive business  man.  "He  must  sell  his  services  on  the  open 
market  to  a  society  that  consists  mostly  of  wage  earners  who 
have  no  security  of  income."  "Under  such  a  system  large  sec- 
tions of  the  population  have  no  medical  care  at  all  or  cert 
tainly  not  enough."  In  order  to  achieve  the  ideal  "that  every- 
body, rich  and  poor,  should  have  all  the  medical  care  that 
science  can  give  .  .  .  the  physician  must  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  competitive  business."  "We  cannot  think  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  church,  a  judge  or  a  professor  selling  his  services 
on  the  open  market.  The  physician  is  doing  work  of  great 
social  significance  and  must  be  guaranteed  in  exchange  com- 
plete social  security  and  the  standard  of  living  to  which  his 
education  entitles  him.  He  must  be  free  from  economic  wor- 
ries so  that  he  can  devote  all  his  energy,  intelligence,  and  skill 
to  his  great  task." 

"America  Organizes  Medicine"  carries  the  Sigerist  analysis 
on  into  concrete  and  specific  fields.  Books  and  articles  on 
medical  care  are  as  abundant  today  as  the  leaves  of  Vallom- 
brosa.  This  book  is  "different."  It  makes  no  decisions,  ar- 
rives at  few  conclusions.  It  gives  in  brief  form  the  basic  facts 
and  analyzes  the  criteria  which  can  be  logically  applied  in 
estimating  the  value  of  projected  changes.  It  provides  the  stu- 
dent and  the  statesman  with  the  basis  for  intelligent  thinking 
in  this  complex  field. 

In  a  nation  with  a  decreasing  deathratc  and  a  progressively 
aging  population,  is  there  more  or  less  need  for  medical  care? 
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How  does  the  traditional  ideal  of  "free  choice"  of  physicians 
actually  work?  How  is  the  financial  burden  of  medical  care 
distributed?  (Mr.  Davis  points  out  that  the  lower  quarter  of 
the  population  on  an  economic  basis  spends  4.5  percent  of 
its  annual  income  or  $5.57  per  person  per  year  for  medical 
care;  the  upper  quarter  spends  3.5  percent  of  its  income  or 
136.31  for  the  same  purpose.)  What  is  the  economic  status 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses?  How  far  do  organizations 
practice  medicine  and  under  what  conditions?  What  are  the 
trends  of  public  health  programs  in  regard  to  medical  service? 
What  are  the  actual  policies  of  hospitals  and  clinics?  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  spreading  the  economic  burden  of 
medical  care  on  an  insurance  basis?  What  are  medical  so- 
cieties saying  and  doing  about  the  problem?  What  yardsticks 
are  available  for  measuring  the  quality  and  cost  of  medical 
care?  How  can  medical  care  be  organized  for  urban,  and  for 
rural,  areas?  What  may  be  the  role  of  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments in  a  national  health  program? 

The  author  does  not  answer  any  of  these  questions  cate- 
gorically; but  he  presents  the  evidence  fairly  and — for  a  small 
volume — fully.  He  gives  us  the  factual  data  and  the  intellec- 
tual criteria  for  an  intelligent  approach  to  their  solution.  He 
deplores  the  dogmatic  obscurantism  and  the  appeals  to  a 
medical  class  consciousness  which  "have  weakened  confidence 
in  the  organized  medical  profession  among  considerable  sec- 
tions of  the  public";  and  which  "have  promoted  among 
physicians  an  emotional  approach  to  the  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  medicine  which  warps  and  often  inhibits  an  intel- 
ligent participation  in  problems  in  which  the  future  of  medi- 
cine is  much  involved."  He  looks  forward  to  a  scientific  and 
experimental  approach  toward  an  American  ideal  which  will 
"preserve  individuality  within  organization  ...  by  participa- 
tive processes  of  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  democ- 
racy; for  the  wage  earner  and  his  employer,  the  farmer  and 
his  hands,  the  scientist  and  the  writer,  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil,  the  physician  and  the  patient." 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW 

Labor  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

WORKERS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  LENIN,  by  Manya  Gordon.  Dutton. 
5J4  pp.   Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

FOR  MANY  YEARS,  WHENEVER  A  CRITIC  OF  LIVING  CONDITIONS   IN 

Soviet  Russia  called  attention  to  the  low  standards  prevailing 
in  that  country,  he  was  sure  to  be  met  with  the  answer,  "Yes, 
admittedly  in  many  respects  standards  are  still  low  in  Russia 
as  compared  with  those  in  highly  developed  industrial  coun- 
tries, but  they  are  far  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  Russia 
before  the  first  World  War."  As  the  critic,  in  all  probability, 
had  but  a  vague  idea  of  these  pre-Revolution  conditions,  the 
argument  would  end  then  and  there. 

In  "Workers  Before  and  After  Lenin,"  Miss  Gordon  (Mrs. 
Simeon  Strunsky),  seeks  to  substitute  statistical  evidence  for 
vague  rumors  regarding  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  regime  upon 
the  average  worker  in  that  vast  country.  For  ten  years,  the 
author,  with  the  assistance  of  specialists  in  this  field,  has  been 
delving  into  facts  and  figures  supplied,  for  the  most  part,  by 
official  statisticians  and  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  docu- 
mentary material  as  to  how  the  Russian  masses  live,  and  how 
their  conditions  compare  with  the  days  of  the  Czar  and  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  origins  of  labor 
legislation  in  Russia  in  the  early  eighties  and  takes  the  reader 
through  the  days  of  "the  militant  nineties,"  the  rebellious 
1905's  and  1906's,  and  the  period  immediately  before  the  first 
World  War.  During  these  days,  despite  bitter  and  tyrannical 
opposition,  the  workers  of  Russia,  according  to  the  author, 
improved  their  lot  along  several  lines,  though  at  the  end  of 
that  period  living  standards  were,  as  compared  with  ours, 
miserably  low. 

Following  this  historical  survey  of  changes  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  the  author  describes  in  great  detail  what  hap- 
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What  is  the  secret  behind  Great  Britain's  magnificent  re- 
sistance? Why  will  the  war  not  be  won  by  blitzkrieg? 
Exactly  what  help  will  the  United  States  be  called  upon  to 
give?  If  you  want  the  answer  to  these  and  the  other 
momentous  questions  upon  which  the  fate  of  our  world 
rests,  read  the  exciting,  clear,  up-to-the-minute  book  that 
gives  the  military  history  of  the  war  and  bares  the  true 
relationship  between  diplomatic  and  military  maneuvers. 
With  8  pages  of  maps.  $3.00 
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pened  from  November,  1917  to  1940  to  the  average  Russian 
worker  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm  in  respect  to  his  wages, 
his  economic  security,  his  housing  conditions,  clothing,  and 
education. 

While  the  author  notes  gains  here  and  there,  the  picture  of 
progress  and  retrogression  which  she  presents,  is,  on  the 
whole,  indeed  a  pessimistic  one.  She  believes  that  the  Russian 
masses  were  betrayed  by  their  friends  in  November  1917  and 
that  they  are  today  victims  of  a  dictatorship  which  is  retarding 
economic  progress  as  well  as  denying  liberty  to  the  individual. 

As  a  former  active  worker  against  the  Czarist  regime,  she 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  Russian  masses  will  continue  their 
fight  for  democracy.  Stalin  was  compelled,  she  maintained,  to 
grant  the  people  the  1936  constitution.  "Though  meaningless 
so  far  as  true  liberties  are  concerned,"  she  asserts,  this  consti- 
tution "is  a  tribute  to  the  purpose  and  power  of  the  people." 

Miss  Gordon  maintains  that  "it  is  not  the  cultured,  docile 
Germans  but  the  fighting  Slavs  who  are  the  hope  of  democ- 
racy in  Europe.  No  one  has  paid  more  dearly  for  the  ideal  of 
liberty  than  the  Russian  people.  Its  victory  will  be  the  death 
knell  of  despotism  the  world  over." 

The  reader  may  differ  from  Miss  Gordon  in  her  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  Stalinism  on  Russian  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  life,  and  concerning  the  chances  for  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  against  Stalinism  in  the  commensurate  fu- 
ture. But  the  objective  reader  cannot  study  this  book  without 
being  grateful  to  the  author  for  her  painstaking,  scholarly  ef- 
forts to  get  at  the  truth  regarding  social  conditions  in  that 
country,  and  without  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  vivid  light 
which  this  volume  sheds  on  the  daily  lives  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Republic. 
New  Yorf^  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

A  British  Lesson  in  Administration 

THE  BRITISH  UNEMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  BOARD,  A  CASE 
STUDY  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTONOMY,  by  John  D.  Millett.  McGraw-Hill. 
300  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

I  WENT  INTO  THIS   BOOK  WITH  A  SIGH   AND  CAME  OUT  WITH  A 

cheer.  It  is  clothed  in  black  and  the  first  rapid  paging  gives 
you  an  impression  it  is  just  another  of  those  studies  of  un- 
employment, well  documented,  full  of  dates  and  names,  which 
have  given  employment  to  research  students  and  swamped  a 
world  now  weary  of  talk  about  a  subject  no  one  seems  to  do 
much  about.  Well,  I  hope  thousands  of  readers  will  do  more 
than  page  this  book,  for  it  should  grip  the  interest  of  every- 
one concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  system. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  connected  with  un- 
employment insurance  is  the  handling  of  able-bodied  persons 
who  have  exhausted  their  right  to  benefit.  They  are  able  and 
willing  to  work;  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  are  they 
"relief"  cases.  Both  Conservative  and  Labour  governments  in 
England  compromised,  backed  and  filled,  introduced  "un- 
convenanted,"  "extended,"  "transitional"  benefits;  borrowed 
large  sums  from  the  Treasury;  and  by  violating  the  condi- 
tions basic  even  to  an  approach  to  the  actuarial  conception  of 
unemployment  insurance,  justified  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
sympathetic the  widespread  use  of  the  opprobrious  epithet 
"dole.''  The  Labour  government  floundered  and  fell  in  1931 
because  of  public  uprisings  against  their  "economy"  measures 
applied  to  this  group.  In  1931  the  "means  test"  was  applied, 
administration  of  the  scheme  still  being  local,  although  funds 
were  being  provided  by  the  national  government.  Finally  in 
1934,  the  "Unemployment  Assistance  Board,"  a  centrally  ad- 
ministered structure  supported  by  national  funds  and  thus 
financially  divorced  from  the  unemployment  insurance 
scheme,  was  set  up  to  handle  all  cases  of  able-bodied  un- 
employed. 

An  independent  status  was  conferred  upon  the  board  by 
statutory  provisions,  in  other  words,  it  was  not  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament.  But  its  independence  was  illusory, 
largely  because  it  depended  on  an  annual  appropriation  from 
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347   Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Our  help  is  free . . . 

BUT   IT   COSTS    VS   MOJVEY   TO    GIVE   IT 

For  those  without  jobs,  the  League  for  Mutual  Aid  tries 
to  find  jobs — at  no  fee. 

To  those  who  are  ill  or  without  money,  the  League  grants 
loans — at  no  interest. 

With  no  creed  or  dogma  to  limit  it,  the  League  has  worked 
through  twenty-one  years  for  one  purpose — to  give  help  to 
those  who  need  it. 

It  is  almost  the  only  place  to  which  the  man  who  has  just 
left  the  picket  line  ...  the  individual  who  has  worked  hard 
at  low  pay  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  .  .  .  can  turn, 
knowing  that  the  League  will  serve  him. 

And  it  was  never  more  important  than  it  is  right  now  that 
this  unique  service  continue  .  .  .  never  so  urgent  that  it  be 
extended. 

Will  you  help  an  organization  whose  function  it  is  to  help 
others?  Will  you  give  to  an  organization  whose  whole  work 
is  giving?  Will  you  contribute  to  the  work  that  has  inspired 
such  expressions  of  faith  as  these  ? 

•  "You  know  how  I  feel  about  the  League  and  its  work — 
just  say  that  it  helped  me  once  when  I  needed  help  and  I 
won't  forget  it." — JOHN  GARFIELD. 

•  "I  appreciate  the  LEAGUE  FOR  MUTUAL  AID  as  a 
practical  force  of  helpfulness  among  fellow  workers  of  hand 
and  brain  who  espouse  and  fight  for  unpopular  causes.    Hav- 
ing shared  of  its  beneficence,  I  view  it  with  affection  and  de- 
votion."—A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH. 

•  "The  League  for  Mutual  Aid  is  one  of  the  finest  demon- 
strations of  practical  humanism  I've  known.    I  wish  it  might 
have  a  burst  of  growth  to  offset  the  growing  pessimism  of 
our  time." — EDUARD  c.  LINDEMAN. 

The  League  «  supported  by  membership  dues 
of  $5  a  year;  more  if  you  can  afford  It.  Won't 
you  join  with  us  now  and  get  others  to  do  so? 
You  will  get  a  full  measure  of  appreciation  from 
the  hundreds  the  League  has  helped  in  the  past, 
from  the  hundreds  of  others  who  will  call  for 
help  tomorrow  and  in  the  days  to  follow. 


The  League  for  Mutual  Aid 

ADELAIDE  SCHULKIND.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

"From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  need" 


Leroy  Peterson,  Treasurer 

League  for  Mutual  Aid 

104  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Here  is  $5  to  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  League  and  to  help 
the  League  extend  its  help  to  those  ivho  need  it. 

(SEflD  MORE  IF  YOU  CAN,  MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO 
LEROY   PETERSON) 

NAME    

ADDRESS      SK4i 
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Parliament.  "Independence"  did  not  protect  it  from  popular 
hostility  and  attack  as  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  wide- 
spread protest  which  resulted  in  the  famous  "standstill"  regu- 
lations. If,  by  creating  this  board,  Parliament  hoped  to  avoid 
discussion  of  assistance  regulations,  its  hopes  were  unrealized. 
Hansard  for  1935-1939  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  time  con- 
sumed by  Parliament  on  this  subject  of  "assistance."  It  was 
not  an  ideal  situation  by  any  means  for  the  board  to  be  nom- 
inally "outside  politics"  and  unable  to  defend  itself  in  Parlia- 
ment when  it  had  nobody  to  go  to  bat  for  it  but  a  Minister 
of  Labour  anxious  to  divest  himself  of  responsibility  for  its 
decisions  and  conduct.  Indeed  the  author  claims  that  the 
board  was  created  as  an  independent  body  primarily  to  relieve 
the  Government  of  an  embarrassing  responsibility. 

The  author  makes  clear  that  his  subtitle,  "A  Case  Study  in 
Administrative  Autonomy/'  sets  the  limits  of  his  study,  which 
is  the  constitutional  and  administrative  position  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Board  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  British 
government.  To  say  that  the  question  of  autonomy  for  ad- 
ministrative agencies  is  a  subject  of  immense  importance  to 
all  students  of  government  expresses  it  mildly. 

Mr.  Millett  vigorously  maintains  that  political  leaders  must 
be  expected  to  make  intelligent  decisions  and  to  stand  by 
them.  In  other  words,  buck-passing  is  one  effective  method  of 
undermining  democracy.  He  claims  that  democracy  must 
"seek  to  simplify  its  institutions  and  concentrate  political  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  praise  or  blame  for  existing  conditions 
can  be  readily  and  fairly  assigned." 

He  demonstrates  that  in  spite  of  many  protests  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  the  trend  since  the  World  War  has  been  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  statutory  administrative  bodies 
freed  in  varying  degrees  from  control  by  a  responsible  min- 
ister in  Parliament.  We  cannot  say  "our  country  is  different" 
in  this  respect.  We  too  are  concerned  with  the  placing  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  adequate  conduct  of  the  business  of  our 
"independent"  bodies.  Administrative  procedure  in  a  country 
which  has  increased  the  tempo  of  legislative  enactments  in 
the  field  of  social  service  is  of  paramount  importance  to  us. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  be  as  enthusiastic  as  I  am  about  a 
book  depicting  vividly  and  understandingly  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  action  on  a  specific  domestic  front  when  bombs 
are  raining  from  the  skies  and  Great  Britain  is  fighting  for 
her  life.  But  those  of  us  who  pray  for  a  British  victory  hope 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  a  world  which  will  permit  just  such 
frank  and  untrammelled  pictures  of  governmental  failures 
and  experiments  as  this  book  presents  and  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  a  world  which  will  not  only  face  its  mistakes  but 
profit  by  them. 
University  of  Chicago  MARY  BARNETT  GILSON 

The  Turks  at  the  World's  Crossroads 

TURKEY,   by   Emil    Lengyel.    Random    House.    474   pp.    Price    $3.75,    po*t- 
paid  by   Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

AN   EXCELLENT   BOOK  AND  THE  RIGHT   ROOK  JUST  AT  THE   RIGHT 

moment  when  Hitler's  approach  towards  the  Dardanelles  re- 
sults in  Stalin's  pro-Turkish  reaction  and  recalls  Napoleon's 
statement:  "The  Master  of  Constantinople  will  be  the  Master 
of  the  World."  The  issue  of  the  exceptionally  strategical  po- 
sition of  the  Dardanelles,  as  illustrated  already  by  the  Trojan 
war,  is  but  one  part  of  this  fascinating  Turkish  story,  the 
scene  of  the  most  spectacular  history  of  the  world,  formu- 
lated by  the  author  in  this  way: 

"Why  has  Turkish  soil  always  produced  ruling  races,  revo- 
lutionary ideals?  Why  was  it  there  that  man  first  began  to 
study  the  secrets  of  the  stars?  What  made  the  majestic  Eu- 
phrates and  limpid  Jordan  nourish  an  order  based  on  law? 
Why  was  it  that  Mount  Sinai  gave  Moses  his  tablets  of 
stone?  Why  was  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  that 
the  conquering  idea  of  Christianity  was  born?" 

The  reply  to  these  and  all  the  questions  connected  with 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,) 
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the  creation  and  destruction  of  the  Mohammedan  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  largest  and  longest  lasting  of  all  European  im- 
perialisms, and  its  transformation  into  the  National  Turkish 
Republic  of  today,  now  a  leading  protagonist  for  law,  order, 
and  peace  and  a  determined  fighter  against  Hitlerism  makes 
breathtaking  reading. 

"Who  are  the  Turks?"  Very  few  Americans  are  able  to 
answer,  not  knowing  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  a 
people  and  its  new  prophet  Ataturk  who  have  surprised  the 
whole  world  by  their  vitality  and  unique  achievements.  To  be 
in  full  agreement  with  the  author  is,  of  course,  a  particular 
satisfaction  to  me.  Indeed,  his  book — like  the  Turkish  revo- 
lution itself — bears  out  the  expectations  I  expressed  in  1910 
in  my  book,  "The  Rising  Crescent." 
New  Yori(  ERNEST  JACKH 

The  Nazi  Wave 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  DEMOCRACY:  THE  COMING  ATLANTIC  EM- 
PIRE, by  Hermann  Rauschning.  Alliance.  243  pp.  Price  $3. 

RIDDLE  OF  THE  REICH,  by  Wythe  Williams,  in  collaboration  with 
Albert  Parry.  Prentice-Hall.  351  pp.  Price  $2.75. 

GERMANY  PREPARES  FOR  WAR,  by  Ewald  Banse.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
357  pp.  Price  $3. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

RAUSCHNING  is  A  VICTIM  OF  HIS  REPUTATION.  AFTER  HIS  "REV- 
olution  of  Nihilism"  and  his  "Voice  of  Destruction,"  bold 
revelations  are  expected  from  his  writings.  In  fact,  sensational 
interpretation  never  has  been  the  purpose  nor  the  chief  qual- 
ity of  Rauschning's  inquiries.  The  import  of  his  earlier  books 
was  that  they  gave  weight  to  an  image  as  pictured  by  careful 
analysts  before,  now  reaffirmed  by  a  former  insider.  Even 
then,  they  were  not  the  exciting  confessions  of  an  accomplice. 
High  as  this  one-time  Nazi  president  of  the  Danzig  Senate 
might  have  stood  in  the  councils  of  the  Third  Reich,  he  was 
never  really  a  part  of  that  world.  He  was  not  even  a  politician 
a  la  Papen,  playing  with  the  rising  movement.  A  stranger  to 


politics,  he  had  entered  it  only  as  a  sincere  patriot  and  he 
remained  a  perfect  dilettante  at  this  dangerous  game,  una- 
ware of  its  crude  rules  and  its  actual  driving  forces. 

He  is  more  at  home  in  his  literary  work,  yet  here  again  he 
is  not  mainly  interested  in  immediate  motives  and  explana- 
tions, but  in  the  "true  substance  of  the  unseen  revolution." 
Rauschning  is,  above  all,  a  gentleman  philosopher — rare  as 
this  species  may  be  in  our  day.  In  this  respect  his  last  book 
is  even  more  significant  than  the  earlier,  much  advertised 
best-sellers  were.  Only  incidentally  does  the  author  mention 
what  his  reviewers  expect  him  to  do  and  are  disappointed  in 
not  finding — a  few  pointed  remarks  regarding  Hitler's  tech- 
niques and  future  plans  for  U.  S.  A.,  especially  as  revealed 
in  earlier  conversations  with  Hitler.  Neither  does  he  give  an 
outline  of  "the  coming  Atlantic  empire"  of  this  Anglo-Saxon 
democracy,  as  the  book  title  suggests.  His  whole  philosophy  of 
slow  growth  runs  counter  to  any  such  rational  planning. 
Rauschning's  book  is  nothing  but  a  "conservative  manifesto," 
an  appeal  to  fight  against  the  new  absolutism  of  totalitarian 
planning  and  of  the  great  masses.  The  "Leviathan  state"  of 
national  socialism  is  to  him  "technology  grown  absolute — 
the  universal  world  machine"  and  in  that  only  an  outgrowth 
of  a  radical  philosophy  of  rational  progress  which  "leads  to 
barbarism."  Such  an  analysis  does  not  mean  that  Rauschning 
is  simply  a  reactionary  who  wants  to  undo  the  French  revo- 
lution. In  fact  the  test  for  the  "traditional  solution''  which  he 
suggests  is  its  "capacity  to  assimilate  revolutionary  forces,"  to 
reconcile  democracy  and  tradition.  Such  a  reconciliation  has 
been  achieved,  according  to  Rauschning,  throughout  British 
history.  It  is  to  Anglo-Saxon  leadership,  therefore,  that  he 
looks  for  the  coming  "redemption  of  democracy."  In  this 
great  admiration  for  British  institutions  and  the  undoctrinary 
elasticity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  he  follows  a  long  gallery 
of  distinguished  liberal  conservatives  in  Germany  from  Freiherr 
vom  Stein  through  Radowitz  down  to  the  unhappy  Voiles- 


Do  y°u  want  to  do  a 

GREAT  SOCIAL  SERVICE? 


you  encounter  families  liv- 
ing on  very  limited  food  budgets, 
you  can  easily  surmise  where  most 
of  their  money  goes. 

Chances  are,  it  goes  for  foods  that 
contain  an  overbalance  of  fats, 
starches  and  carbohydrates — with 
a  consequent  deficiency  of  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  so 
necessary  for  an  adequate,  constant 
supply  of  vitamins. 

You  can  do  such  families  a  great 
service,  first,  by  explaining  to  them 
the  need  for  including  "protective" 
foods  in  their  daily  diets — and,  sec- 


ond, by  pointing  out  the  value  of 
grapefruit  in  this  connection. 

In  addition  to  Vitamins  C,  BI  and 
G  —  canned  grapefruit  supplies 
needed  minerals  and  fruit  sugars. 

And  canned  grapefruit  juice  is 
the  very  cheapest  natural  food 
source  of  Vitamin  C  with  the  single 
exception  of  cabbage  consumed  in 
large  quantities. 

For  your  information,  Florida 


canned  grapefruit  juice  supplies 
Vitamin  C  at  an  average  cost  of 
only  1.6^  per  50  milligrams — which 
is  cheaper  than  synthetic 
tablets. 

If  you'll  pass  this  information 
on  to  families  that  need  it,  you'll 
be  doing  your  part  to  relieve  the 
distress  suffered  by  low-income 
families  that  subsist  on  vitamin- 
deficient  diets. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION 

Lakeland,  Florida 
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Conservative  in  the  Weimar  Republic.  He  also  shares  with 
them  the  fate  of  being  an  outsider,  a  fact  not  only  tragic  for 
Germany  herself,  but  for  Europe  as  a  whole.  This  lack  of 
responsibility — a  fate  so  different  from  that  of  a  Disraeli — 
created  an  intellectual  frustration  within  this  refined  brand 
of  German  conservatism  which  reflects  itself  again  in  this 
very  book. 

Rauschning  slowly  approaches  the  conservatism  of  Burke 
though  he  lacks  the  concrete  vision  and  the  intellectual  fervor 
of  this  great  forerunner.  His  "reflections"  are  certainly  not 
more  than  preliminary  comments  on  a  great  theme.  They  have 
not  yet  found  articulate  expression  and  finality.  His  sugges- 
tions for  a  combination  of  Humanism  and  Christianity,  for 
a  pluralistic  order,  and  for  an  equilibrium  of  independent 
forces  versus  an  all-embracing  rational  scheme  remain  only 
vague  and  unconvincing.  Even  crucial  concepts  such  as 
"social  planning"  and  "rootless  masses"  as  used  by  him  lack 
precision  and  comprehensive  demonstration.  Traditional  con- 
servatism at  its  best  has  never  been  strong  in  critical  analysis 
and  vision.  Rauschning  is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  One  may 
even  argue  whether  he  really  grasps  the  inner  dynamics  and 
vital  forces  of  Western  democracy  which  he  wants  to  pre- 


Linoleum  cut  by  William  E.  Smith  from  "The  Negro  in  Art" 

Alain  Locke's  portfolio  of  "The  Negro  in  Art"  (Associates  in 
Negro  Folk  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  S4)  extends 
one's  horizons.  America's  belated  encouragement  of  the  Negro 
artist  has  borne  rich  fruits,  as  Dr.  Locke's  compilation  proves. 
The  book  also  reveals  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  Negro 
artists  in  earlier  periods  as  opportunity  arose — in  seventeenth 
century  Spain,  nineteenth  century  United  States — and  the  grow- 
ing dignity  in  the  use  of  the  Negro  as  a  theme  by  non-Negro 
artists.  The  debt  of  modern  art  to  the  Negro's  African  art 
heritage  is  not  overlooked.  Dr.  Locke  contributes  three  illuminat- 
ing essays  and  interesting  biographical  notes  on  the  artists. 


serve.  One  may  certainly  criticize  his  whole  philosophy.  No 
doubt  his  inquiry  stops  where  a  concrete  and  constructive 
analysis  will  have  to  start  in  order  to  master  reality.  Yet  one 
will  agree  that  this  analysis  represents  a  sincere  and  thought- 
provoking  challenge  to  post-war  reconstruction. 

Certainly  no  reproach  for  lack  of  concreteness  can  be  made 
to  Wythe  Williams's  study.  This  well  known  publicist  and 
radio  commentator,  in  collaboration  with  Albert  Parry,  gives  a 
vivid,  frank,  and  most  readable  review  of  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  battlelines  of  Europe.  His  description  is  partly 
based  on  direct  reports  from  Germany,  her  conquered  ter- 
ritories and  her  allied  nations.  Though  this  very  fact  makes 
it  impossible  to  check  the  reliability  of  such  material,  all  in 
all  Williams  gives  a  strikingly  convincing  picture.  His  general 
conclusion  is  that  in  spite  of  internal  tensions  and  discontent, 
a  breakdown  from  within  can  hardly  be  expected  without  a 
major  external  defeat.  While  the  analysis  shows  a  well-bal- 
anced judgment  on  Nazi  Germany,  one  may  suspect  the 
bolder  generalizations  concerning  the  world  at  large,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  Soviet  Russia,  the  "Eurasian  brand  of 
national  socialism." 

In  1932,  Banse's  study  on  Raum  und  VoH{  im  Weltkriege 
was  published  in  Germany.  When  Wickham  Steed  pointed 
at  its  significance  and  finally  introduced  it  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
audience,  Nazi  Germany  (which  had  made  the  author  a 
professor  of  military  science)  tried  to  discount  this  book  as 
"senseless  babbling.''  Unfortunately  it  did  not  make  a  great 
impression  when  it  was  published  in  England  and  the  United 
States  in  1934.  Republished  today,  it  appears  as  a  prophecy 
of  Nazi  strategy  in  peace  and  war,  strikingly  showing  a 
good  deal  of  the  Nazi  plans  as  applied  in  the  campaign  of 
1940.  In  addition  to  that,  it  may  serve  as  a  good  introduction 
to  the  school  of  geopolitics  authoritatively  represented  by 
Karl  Haushofer,  chief  adviser  of  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop.  It 
shows  weapons  and  techniques  which,  when  finally  used  by 
Nazi  Germany,  surprised  an  unprepared  world,  unwilling  to 
read  or  to  believe  well  planned  and  well  advertised  policies 
of  rising  national  socialism. 
Wesleyan  University  SIGMUND  NEUMANN 

Uncle  John — and  His  City 

JOHN  ALFRED  BRASHEAR,  SCIENTIST  AND  HUMANITARIAN,  by  Harriet 
A.  Gaul  and  Ruby  Eiseman,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  220  pp. 
Price  $2.25,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HENRY  PHIPPS,  THE  STEEL  MILLIONAIRE,  GAVE  GREENHOUSES  TO 
the  city  of  Allegheny  and  to  the  Western  Penitentiary  at 
Wood's  Run.  He  and  his  cronies  used  to  meet  and  talk  Sun- 
day mornings  among  the  giant  ferns  at  the  Allegheny  con- 
servatory, to  be  sure  that  no  one  kept  the  public  out  by 
invoking  the  Sabbath  Blue  Laws.  One  Sunday  Phipps  read 
aloud  a  letter  from  a  prisoner.  It  told  how  the  man  had 
turned  from  a  life  of  crime  to  a  true  appreciation  of  God's 
blessings,  through  working  with  the  flowers.  The  steel  kings 
furtively  wiped  their  eyes  with  their  handkerchiefs. 

"What  shall  we  do  about  a  fine  criminal  like  that?"  Phipps 
asked  "Uncle"  John  Brashear,  sitting  next  to  him. 

"Get  him  out,"  said  the  maker  of  lenses. 

Phipps  drove  over  to  the  penitentiary  next  day  and  showed 
the  warden  the  letter. 

"Choose  any  man  you  like,  and  I'll  let  him  go,"  said  the 
warden.  "But  I  wrote  the  letter  myself." 

Brashear  assured  the  disappointed  Phipps  that  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  it  wouldn't  matter  what  man  was  released. 

Every  detail  of  this  story,  every  detail  of  this  book,  is  elo- 
quent to  those  who  know  Pittsburgh.  Harriet  Gaul  and  Ruby 
Eiseman  show  Brashear  as  the  maker  of  lenses,  reflectors  and 
plates  for  spectroscopes  destined  to  play  a  remarkable  part 
in  astronomical  discoveries.  But  they  show,  too,  how  the 
maker  of  precision  instruments  became  a  great  and  gentle 
figure  in  the  world  of  humanity.  To  a  degree  unsurpassed 
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they  show  his  background,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  of  Pittsburgh  itself,  reaching  back  really  to  the  begin- 
ning. And  as  they  are  Pittsburghers  themselves,  and  aware 
of  more'  sociological  and  other  implications  than  they  give  any 
sign  of,  their  historical  data,  anecdotes,  sidelights,  facts,  merge 
into  a  revealing  picture.  It  was  gift  enough  to  get  a  good  life 
of  Brashear,  but  to  have  his  setting  sensitively  felt  out  and 
presented  makes  this  volume  unique  among  Pittsburgh  books. 
I  admire  much  of  the  work  of  Bridge,  Leupp,  Milligan, 
O'Connor,  Harvey  and  other  non-Pittsburghers  who  have 
written  about  the  city  or  its  citizens.  Yet  in  a  vital  and  special 
sense  only  Pittsburghers,  like  the  authors  of  this  book,  can 
understand  Pittsburgh. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  HANIEL  LONG 

Our  Judicial  Personal  Paradox 

PUBLIC  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS— SELECTED  OPINIONS  BY  HARLAN 
FISKE  STONE,  edited  by  Alfred  Lief.  Howell,  Soskin  &  Co.  324  pp. 
Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    VOLUME   ARRANGES    UNDER    EIGHT    TOPICAL    HEADINGS    SOME 

forty-nine  opinions  (1925-1940)  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Stone.  "Corporate  Practices"  and  "Public  Utility  Rate-Mak- 
ing" list  three  each;  "Regulation  by  the  States,"  ten;  and 
"A  Range  of  Federal  Powers"  has  nine;  the  others,  four  to 
eight.  The  opinions  run  from  eighteen  pages  for  Maple  Floor- 
ing Manufacturers'  Association  et  al  v.  U.  S.  to  a  ten  line 
summary  of  Pacific  Co.  v.  Johnson.  The  matters  dealt 
with  are  as  important  as  freedom  of  assembly  and  interstate 
commerce,  as  trivial  as  theater  ticket  brokerage. 

The  prefatory  and  laudatory  biographical  sketch  by  Alfred 
Lief  traces  Mr.  Justice  Stone's  truly  American  career  of  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  profession  and  of  service  to  his  country. 
His  work,  we  are  told,  "has  moulded  principles  of  law  out 
of  the  living  fabric  of  the  nation."  But,  on  the  page  follow- 
ing, it  appears  that  his  upholding  opinions  "cannot  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  he  personally  thinks  the  legislation  wise 
or  desirable;  they  are  based  wholly  on  his  conception  of  the 
principles  of  government  which  are  sanctioned  or  permitted 
by  the  Constitution.''  To  this  reviewer  the  former  dictum 
seems  personal,  the  latter  judicial,  and  the  two  not  wholly  in 
accord. 

If  the  Maple  Flooring  Association  actually  was  a  body  sub- 
stantially useful  to  our  people,  the  fifteen  years'  experience 
since  that  decision  should  prove  the  point.  It  may  not  always 
be  the  most  serviceable  judicial  statemanship  to  hold  the 
growth  of  our  living  national  fabric  within  the  bounds  set  by 
principles  of  government  sanctioned  or  permitted  in  1787. 
The  reader  feels  sure,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Justice  Stone  is 
more  interested  in  the  general  welfare  than  in  judicial  supre- 
macy; certain  also  that  a  political  system  which  relies  on  such 
ability  and  character  to  adjudicate  our  liberties  under  the 
law  is  by  no  means  outmoded. 
Princeton  University  W.  L.  WHITTLESEY 

Saints,  Sinners,  and  Beechers 

CRUSADER  IN  CRINOLINE,  THE  LIFE  OF  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 
by  Forrest  Wilson.  Lippincott.  706  pp.  Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

"So   THIS    IS    THE    LITTLE    LADY    WHO    MADE    THIS    BIG    WAR!"    EX- 

claimed  Lincoln  when  he  received  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  White 
House  and  looked  thoughtfully  down  at  the  tiny  little  bon- 
netted  woman  with  the  long  nose  and  the  shower  of  side 
curls  who  had  done  so  much  to  precipitate  the  Civil  War. 

The  story  of  this  lady  is  told  by  Forrest  Wilson  in  an  en- 
thralling and  detailed  narrative  of  over  600  pages,  which 
covers  most  of  the  nineteenth  century — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
was  born  in  1811  and  died  in  1896- — and  brings  one  into  al- 
most violent  contact  with  the  "Saints,  Sinners,  and  Beechers" 
then  shaping  the  history  of  this  country.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
drawn  on  several  hundred  manuscript  letters  for  this  crowded 
day  by  day  narrative.  He  has  searched  files  of  the  leading 
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newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  period,  drawn  on  the 
numerous  biographies  of  Harriet  and  her  family,  made  full 
use  of  Harriet's  own  autobiographical  novels,  and  from  it  all 
has  brought  to  life  not  only  this  undaunted  crusader  but  also 
her  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  many  of  them  as  well-known  in 
their  day  as  she  was  herself,  who  emerged  from  "the  nest  of 
genius"  presided  over  by  the  gifted,  tempestuous  Lyman 
Beecher  in  "the  blessed  village"  of  Litchfield,  Conn. 

When  Harriet  made  her  call  on  "Father  Abraham''  in 
November  of  1862,  she  was  a  woman  of  fifty -one,  known  the 
world  over  as  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  She  had 
come  with  a  purpose  in  mind — to  discover,  if  she  could, 
whether  Lincoln  really  intended  to  sign  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  on  January  1,  1863  as  he  had  promised.  She 
was  composing  a  scathing  letter  to  "the  ladies  of  England" 
who — 562,848  strong — had  addressed  an  "affectionate  and 
Christian  address"  to  the  ladies  of  America,  reproving  them 
for  permitting  slavery  to  continue  in  their  midst,  quite  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  England  herself  was  then  giving 
support  to  the  Confederacy.  Harriet  approached  the  Presi- 
dent, doubting  his  good  faith;  she  left  his  firm  supporter. 

For  this  woman,  who  before  1862  had  lived  the  obscure 
life  of  a  professor's  wife  in  far  away  Cincinnati  and  the 
dazzling  existence  of  a  world-famous  author  in  London,  was 
never  confused  by  her  sudden  rise  to  fame.  With  character- 
istic directness  she  recognized  Lincoln's  sincerity  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  English  who  had  so  recently  feted  her  in 
London,  though  their  Tory .  hearts  were  actually  with  the 
southern  slave  owners.  While  many  around  her  were  calling 
the  President  "an  ape,  a  satyr,  and  a  stupid  blockhead,"  she 
remarked:  "Even  the  ass  can  kick  safely  and  joyfully  at  a 
lion  in  a  net,"  and  proceeded  to  write  her  scornful  "Reply  to 
the  Affectionate  and  Christian  Address." 

In  a  rambling  home  near  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  where 
her  husband  was  called,  she  pushed  aside  the  vegetables  on 
her  kitchen  table  and  began  to  describe  the  death  of  Tom.  In 
March  of  1851  she  warned  the  editor  of  the  National  Era,  to 
which  she  was  making  regular  contributions,  that  this  tale 
would  probably  extend  to  three  or  four  numbers,  that  it 
would  not  be  completed  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  actually 
took  her  a  year  to  finish.  She  confided  her  plans  to  her  dear- 
est brother,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  "Do  it,  Hattie,''  he  ex- 
claimed. "Finish  it,  and  I  will  scatter  it  thick  as  leaves  in 
Vallombrosa."  Meanwhile  her  old  father  had  come  to  live 
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with  her  and  had  taken  over  the  kitchen  table  for  the  polish- 
ing and  rewriting  of  his  sermons,  while  Harriet,  pad  on  knee, 
perched  on  the  back  steps  and  wrote  her  column,  week  after 
week,  pushing  the  sheets  away,  never  pausing  to  rewrite. 
"The  Lord  himself  wrote  it,"  she  always  declared  afterwards, 
"I  was  but  the  instrument  in  His  hand." 

How  this  tale  finally  appeared  in  book  form,  was  sold  out 
in  two  days,  reissued  and  sold  out  again  and  again,  how  this 
New  England  housekeeper  was  transported  to  England  with 
the  astonished  members  of  her  family,  acclaimed  by  throngs 
in  Scotland  and  England,  taken  into  dinner  by  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  greeted  by  Queen  Victoria,  has  now  become  part  of  an 
American  myth,  a  myth  all  the  more  engaging  because  it  is 
true  and  because  Harriet  herself  remained  the  same  hard- 
working, indignant,  aggressive,  absent-minded,  modest,  hu- 
morous person  she  had  always  been.  As  soon  as  she  returned 
from  this  fabulous  journey  to  England,  she  set  busily  about 
her  business,  which  was  that  of  defending  the  Negro  cause. 
She  also  took  upon  herself  the  sole  support  of  her  large  fam- 
ily, for  her  husband,  though  himself  an  eminent  Biblical 
scholar,  grew  lazier  and  fatter  with  the  years  and  finally  ac- 
cepted his  position  as  husband  of  a  famous  woman,  refusing 
to  stir  from  his  wicker  chair  in  the  garden  of  the  Florida 
home  where  Harriet  had  installed  him.  The  rest  of  Harriet's 
story  is  by  turns,  amusing,  grotesque,  and  tragic.  An  endless 
flow  of  stories,  novels,  biographies,  articles,  and  essays  was 
needed  to  build  the  absurd  and  hideous  Hartford  house,  to 
care  for  her  querulous  husband,  to  launch  her  various  chil- 
dren. Her  facile  and  inaccurate  pen  carried  her  into  more 
than  one  difficulty,  from  which  she  somehow  emerged;  the 
loss  of  two  more  sons  left  her  heartbroken,  but  still  miracu- 
lously full  of  plans  for  articles  and  novels;  finally  the  scandal 
which  involved  her  beloved  brother,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
almost  overwhelmed  her. 

She  outlived  her  husband,  her  brother,  and  most  of  her 
children,  however,  and  at  the  last,  cared  for  by  her  patient 
unmarried  twin  daughters,  outlived  her  own  reputation  and 
became  a  ghost  flitting  about  the  streets  of  Hartford,  ac- 
companied by  a  stalwart  Irish  girl.  And  a  ghost  she  might 
have  remained  but  for  this  absorbingly  interesting  exhuming 
of  a  personality  and  an  age  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  us. 
Rutgers  University  CLARA  MARBURG  KIRK 

Freud:  a  Friendly  Memoir 

FROM   THIRTY  YEARS   WITH    FREUD,   by  Theodor   Reik.    Farrai    & 
Rinehart.  241  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IT    IS    CURIOUS    THAT    SO    GENTLE,    FRIENDLY,    AND    CULTIVATED    A 

gentleman  as  Sigmund  Freud  should  have  been  regarded  by 
many  as  being  an  autocratic  recluse.  That  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  discoverers  of  all  times  should  prove  to  be  quite  hu- 
man and  even  personally  charming  seems  still  to  be  inaccept- 
ably  paradoxical  to  some  of  his  critics. 

In  this  series  of  letters,  essays,  and  comments,  Reik  en- 
deavors to  convey  something  of  his  own  intimate  veneration 
of  Freud  to  the  lay  reader.  The  book  lacks  Freud's  simplicity, 
his  courage  and  his  modesty,  but  it  breathes  the  same  sincer- 
ity, honesty,  and  scientific  curiosity.  What  all  of  Freud's  ad- 
mirers will  welcome  most  is  that  it  sets  forth  sympathetically 
and  accurately  certain  of  Freud's  ideas  and  attitudes.  It  is  not 
a  systematic  or  comprehensive  treatise,  but  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  of  which  the  "Memories  of  Sigmund  Freud"  is 
the  best  and  the  discussion  of  Dostoyevsky  perhaps  the  most 
interesting. 

Reik  takes  issue  with  certain  points  in  several  of  Freud's 
writings  and  in  some  instances  he  had  submitted  his  criticisms 
to  Freud  who  acknowledged  their  validity.  "Our  love  for  the 
man  and  our  admiration  for  his  achievements,"  says  Reik, 
"have  not  precluded  our  criticism  of  details.  They  have  simply 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  offer  this  criticism  irreverently." 

Reik  is  well  known  in  international  psychoanalytic  circles 
for  his  work  in  Vienna,  particularly  a  very  intuitive  book 


which  appeared  in  English  a  few  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
"Surprise  and  the  Psychoanalyst,"  in  which  he  developed  the 
point  very  convincingly  that  the  most  effective  developments 
in  analytic  treatment  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  analyst  as 
well  as  to  the  patient.  There  is  nothing  very  surprising  or 
unusual  in  the  present  volume,  but  it  is  sound,  dependable, 
scientific  material,  loyal  in  substance  and  spirit  to  the  ideas 
of  the  discoverer  of  psychoanalysis. 
Topekfl,  Kan.  KARL  MENNINGER 

Harold  Rugg,  Dragon  Slayer 

THAT  MEN  MAY  UNDERSTAND,  by  Harold  Rugg.  Doubleday.  Doran. 
355  pp.  Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

It   IS   A   SAD   REFLECTION   ON   OUR   TIMES   THAT  THIS   BOOK   HAD  TO 

be  written.  The  triple  headed  dragon  of  prejudice,  fear  and 
ignorance  is  raising  its  ugly  head  out  of  the  muck  and  mire 
of  selfishness  and  greed.  Its  lashing  tail  and  venomous  fangs 
destroy  and  poison  where  they  can  and  with  people  distressed 
and  confused  the  monster  threatens  to  nullify  our  hard  earned 
victories  in  American  liberty,  among  them  that  of  intellectual 
freedom.  Rugg  assumes  the  role,  as  well  he  may  and  can,  of 
dragon  slayer.  He,  in  this  book,  is  the  modern  Perseus. 

The  attacks  on  education  in  the  name  of  economy,  religion 
and  morals,  and  Americanism  are  increasing  in  frequency  and 
ferocity.  Rugg  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  attacks  but  he  has 
respectable  and  respected  company.  Recently  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  has  abstracted  about  six  hundred 
highschool  textbooks  to  show  its  members  and  others  the 
extent  and  character  of  material  dealing  with  American  ideals 
of  government  and  private  enterprise.  Even  the  prolific  Rugg 
hasn't  in  the  last  twenty  years  written  that  many  books.  Nor 
does  he  claim  to.  There  are  Beard  and  Breasted,  Marshall  and 
Frye,  and  many  others  who  long  since  have  passed  from  the 
ranks  of  amateurs  to  professionals  in  scholastic  circles.  Among 
them,  however,  there  is  no  more  prodigious  worker  than 
Harold  Rugg  who,  by  his  own  statement,  has  been  read  by 
approximately  five  million  youth  in  our  free  schools.  That 
fact  may  be  the  reason  why  the  "merchants  of  conflict"  cen- 
tered their  fury  on  him. 

"That  Men  May  Understand"  performs  many  public  serv- 
ices. It  gives  the  lie  to  his  accusers.  Rugg's  credo  completely 
disarms  his  attackers.  He  reveals  their  hysteria  and  their  ill- 
conceived  motives.  He  presents  a  case  study  in  the  somewhat 
heroic  Englewood  where  virtue  through  the  American  way 
of  free  discussion  is  still  enthroned.  He  shows  how  the  aca- 
demic head  hunters  have  beat  the  bush  off  and  on  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Then  the  author  relates  his  own  intellectual  development 
by  describing  concurrent  social  and  educational  change,  and 
in  so  doing  turns  a  neat  trick  on  those  who  still  live  in  the 
memories  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  He  yields  to  the  un- 
derstandable temptation  to  restate  his  own  educational  and 
social  philosophy  which  stirs  up  the  animals  at  the  left  as  well 
as  those  at  the  right.  It  is  positively  rib-cracking  to  contem- 
plate what  the  communists  will  think  of  Comrade  Rugg  after 
reading  this  book!  Even  the  Merchants  of  Conflict  should  ap- 
preciate that  grim  humor.  Their  Muscovite  Monster  won't 
dare  show  his  face  near  Union  Square.  The  M.C.'s  had  better 
call  him  atheist,  infidel,  demon  of  darkness.  They  will  have  a 
much  larger  audience.  Maybe  he  is  a  Catholic,  a  Jew,  or  a 
Negro!  The  possibilities  can  certainly  not  be  exhausted. 

Rugg  can  justly  lay  claim  to  wide  reading.  He  has  even 
read  his  own  books  which  places  him  at  least  one  up,  it  is 
suspected,  on  the  vast  majority  of  his  accusers.  His  acquain- 
tances, travels,  and  observations  are  also  impressive.  The  re- 
search basic  to  his  writings  is  extensive.  As  a  pedagogical  Sir 
Galahad,  Rugg  meets  the  specifications  but  his  dramatic  and, 
so,  emotional  style  of  presenting  his  case  is  defensible.  "That 
Men  May  Understand"  is  a  character  study  of  the  author 
which  leaves  him  several  leagues  ahead  of  his  persecutors. 
New  Yor/^  University  NED  H.  DEARBORN 
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STRIKES  AND  DEFENSE 

(Continued  from  page  273) 


and  various  other  sources  I  gathered  facts  and  details  that 
seem  worth  adding  here  by  way  of  amplification. 

Factors  that  Complicate  the  Scene 

EARLY  IN  THIS  INQUIRY  I  REALIZED  HOW  DIFFICULT  IT  is  TO 
keep  the  matter  of  strikes  in  any  sort  of  perspective.  Strikes 
are  dramatic  and  colorful.  The  papers  play  them  that  way, 
with  front  page  space  and  big  headlines  and  boxed  summar- 
ies. It  is  worth  a  story  with  a  by-line  when  a  reporter  learns 
that  between  January  1  and  March  21,  1941,  more  than  one 
million  man-days  on  defense  contracts  were  lost  because  of 
strikes.  It  is  not  worth  a  headline  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  points  out  that  current  strike  figures  are  not  so  alarm- 
ing as  on  first  glance  they  might  appear.  In  1940,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reported,  there  were  2,508  strikes  lasting 
one  day  or  longer  and  involving  6  or  more  workers.  They 
included  577,000  workers,  and  caused  6,700,000  man-days  of 
idleness.  But  in  1917,  when  this  country  was  at  war,  there 
were  4,450  strikes,  involving  1,227,254  workers.  The  decrease 
of  more  than  40  percent  in  the  number  of  strikes  as  between 
1917  and  1940  is  made  more  impressive  by  the  22  percent 
increase  in  non-agricultural  employment  between  the  two 
dates. 

Frequently  the  handling  of  strike  news  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  quite  apart  from  journalistic  values. 
Accounts  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  strike  in  Milwaukee,  for 
example,  headlined  the  man-days  lost,  the  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence, the  charge  of  communist  influence.  But  it  was  only 
in  an  inconspicuous  paragraph — if  at  all — that  the  dailies 
carried  the  fact  that  on  March  3,  a  month  before  the  strike 
was  settled,  the  union  accepted  the  OPM  proposal  for  settle- 
ment and  the  company  refused  even  to  consider  the  proposal. 
This  made  the  controversy  not  a  strike,  but  a  lockout,  a  situ- 
ation which  the  handling  of  the  news  completely  obscured. 

Then  there  was  the  time  lost  last  summer,  while  the  plane 
industry  sulked  over  limitation  on  profits.  There  is  the  in- 
difference to  the  "farming  out"  program,  to  integrate  in  the 
defense  effort  the  unused  or  partly  used  capacity,  equipment 
and  labor  of  thousands  of  small  plants,  though  William  S. 
Knudsen  has  urged  that  "prime  contractors  subcontract  more 
of  their  work  as  a  means  of  hastening  deliveries."  There  are 
the  resistances  to  plant  expansion,  and  the  sites  that  were  not 
cleared,  the  foundations  that  were  not  poured  while  industry 
and  government  wrangled  over  methods  of  financing  in- 
creased capacity.  There  are  the  bottlenecks  caused  by  artificial 
limitation  of  essential  materials  for  the  sake  of  protecting  a 
monopoly  or  maintaining  profit  levels.  The  unsavory  revela- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  "Alcoa"'  (Aluminum 
Company  of  America)  offers  a  case  in  point. 

All  this  is  not  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  individual 
strikes,  but  to  underscore  the  fact  that — headlines  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding— there  are  other  and  even  more  costly 
(though  less  dramatic)  causes  of  hindrance  and  delay  in  de- 
fense. 

The  whole  industry-union  scene  is  often  beclouded  by  the 
activities  of  extremists  on  both  sides.  A  long,  unyielding  anti- 
labor  policy  on  the  part  of  management  can  result  only  in 
bad  morale  which  expresses  itself  in  slow-down,  friction, 
petty  sabotage,  and,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  bitter  outburst 
of  "labor  violence."  All  this  is  part  of  the  "long,  long  story" 
behind  many  strikes,  the  record  of  "sour  industrial  relations' 
to  which  the  Lackawanna  worker  referred  when  he  said  that 
there  was  more  to  the  strike  than  the  specific  demands. 

Equally  disruptive  are  the  extremists  on  the  labor  side. 
(Continued  on  page  313) 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 

TO  RESERVE  THESE 

NEW  FILMS  NOW 

HERE  are  five  splendid  films  for  clubs  and  adult  study  groups 
produced  by  the  editors  of  the  Better  Buymanship  consumer 
booklets.  You  will  find  these  films  ideal  material  for  consumer 
programs  on  managing  family  income  and  buying  commodities 
used  in  the  home. 


"Happily  Ever  After"  — Where 

most  story  books  end,  this  inspiring 
film  begins.  The  story  of  a  young 
bride  undertaking  her  new  "job" 
of  homemaking  and  how  she  learns 
to  make  her  house  a  home.  (Run- 
ning time,  15  minutes.) 
"Managing  the  Family  Income" 
gives  an  answer  to  the  oft  heard 
query,  "How  do  they  do  it,  on  their 
income?"  The  film  shows  how  one 
family  actually  does  it — by  planning 
its  budget  and  making  it  work. 
(Running  time,  38  minutes.) 
"What  Shall  I  Wear?"— Neither 
fashion  picture  nor  a  story,  this 
brand  new  film  gives  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  how  to  build,  at 
moderate  cost,  a  satisfactory  ward- 
robe for  the  entire  family — by  plan- 
ning ahead,  shopping  with  skill,  and 
keeping  clothes  wearable.  (Running 
time,  18  minutes.) 
"Meat  for  Thought"  tells  the  story 
of  the  three  meat  economies:  buy- 
ing, cooking  and  carving.  Photo- 
graphs and  simple  diagrams  illus- 
trate the  text.  A  cooking  school 
demonstration  enlivens  the  action. 
(Running  time,  28  minutes.) 
"Love  in  the  Kitchen"  is  a  hu- 
man and  inspiring  story  about 
"stretching  the  food  dollar."  The 
typical  experiences  of  a  bewildered 
family  in  solving  its  food  problem 
provide  a  practical  lesson  in  shop- 
ping and  in  kitchen  management. 
(Running  time,  30  minutes.) 

Films  furnished  free 

These  educational  films  supplement 
Household's  consumer  booklets  on 
similar  subjects  and  are  equally  ob- 
jective and  dependable.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  advertising  in  any  of 
the  films. 

We  invite  you  to  make  bookings 
of  these  new  films  now.  If  you  wish 
to  use  them  in  a  series  of  programs 
on  consumer  problems,  you  are  wel- 
come to  them  all.  We  furnish  these 
films  free  (or  for  small  express 
charge)  in  all  twenty-three  states  in 
which  Household  operates.  Why 
don't  you  send  the  coupon  now  for 
full  information  and  booking  form? 


"Managing   the   Family   Income" 


'What  Shall  I  Wear?" 


~   I 


"Meat  for  Though/" 


"Love  in  the  Kitchen" 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED  1678 

Headquarters:  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

One  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  294  branches  in  194  cities 
—  —  ____        _____        ___  _  — .  -— | 

Research  Dept.  SG-5 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  919  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  folder  "Educational  Films  for  Con-     | 
sumer  Groups"  and  booking  form. 

Name '. I 

Address i 

Cily Stalt 
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V   V    K     1, 


CT  E   15  C  C    1C 


RESORTS 


CONNECTICUT 


"Green  Shadows" 

Old    Lyme,   Connecticut 

Situated  six  miles  from  the  well  known 
Artist  Colony.  Comfortable  rooms,  modern 
conveniences,  atmosphere  of  real  charm  and 
quiet  restfulness.  Excellent  meals,  delightful 
outdoor  excursions,  walks,  horseback  riding. 
Reasonable  rates.  Open  all  year. 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE     FARM    near    Penobscot    Bay 

Roomy   three   story   house,   electricity,    modern  bath- 
rooms,  large   airy  bedrooms,    recreation   cottage  with 
fireplace    and    porch.      Also    cabins    with    fireplaces, 
running    water,    electricity,    50    acres    of    pines    and 
spruces.     Sail  and  motor  boats,  cruising,  auto  trips, 
unusually    fine    clientele  —  and    believe    it    or    not 
—room  and  board  $18-$20  a  week.   May  1  to  Oct.  1. 
For  circulars   and   further   information   write   to: 
CAPT.  and   MRS.  THURMAN   GRAY 
South   Brouksville,   Maine 


Restful  Island  home  at  water 
edge.  Modern  conveniences.  Excel- 
lent table.  Fresh  fish,  clams,  lob- 
ster, vegetables,  berries.  Pleasant 
drives,  walks  and  sails.  Fishing, 
boating,  bathing.  Free  row  boats. 
Price  $18.  A I  HO  small  bungalow  to 
let  or  for  sale.  Mi.sx  E.  F.  Roberts, 
Vlnal  Haven,  Maine. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


WELLINGTON  HOMESTEAD 

on   Lake   Monomonock 

150  acres.  1400  ft.  elevation,  boats;  bathing: 
tennis:  golf  nearby.  Inner  sprint;  mattresses.  Ex- 
cellent table  of  New  England  home-cooked  food. 
Also,  furnished  lake-shore  cottages.  Booklet 
Rates  $2 1  -$25. 

MRS.  DANIEL  W.  HOWELLS,  RINDCE,  N.  H. 


NEW   MEXICO 


Small  Informal  Ranch  near  TAGS,  will  take 
limited  number  of  guests.  Orchard  trees  afford 
cool  shade.  Wonderful  views  of  canyon,  desert, 
mountains.  Near  Hot  Springs.  Saddle  Horses.  In- 
dian Dances.  Trout  fishing.  Park  Trip,  a 
Specially'  Excellent  meals. 

HELEN   L.   MERRIAM 

Ranches   de  Taos  New   Mexico 


NEW    YORK 


AN  OLDTIME  HOMESTEAD 

away  in  the  hills,  on  a  quiet  side  road. 
Woodsy  walks,  ample  dwersiens,  -grand 
food.  Protestant  family.  Extremely  low 
rates  for  couples  and  bachelors. 

THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 

Box  701,  Stone  Ridge,  New  York 


TANGLEWOOD— For  a  delightful  vacation  or 
weekend:  informal;  scenic;  delicious  food;  sports; 
open  all  year.  Write  Tanolewood,  Woodstock. 
N.  V.;  phone  Woodstock  14  F  13. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


WEEKAPAUC,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Attractive  furnished  cottages  on  high  land  over- 
looking ocean  and  tide  water  bay.  Isolated  from 
traffic  but  with  every  modern  convenience,  and 
adjacent  to  select  summer  colony.  Surf  bathing  on 
private  beach,  sailing.  Golf  and  tennis  available. 
S500-J700. 

G.  W.  Emlen,  112  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  or  Harvey  C.  Perry,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 


THE     PER     CAPITA     NATIONAL     INCOME     OF 

the  United  States,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  is 
about  $600.  The  per  capita  national  in- 
come of  Mexico,  our  nearest  Latin 
American  neighbor,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  20,000,000,  is  only  $37  (For- 
tune Magazine).  Not  very  many  Mexi- 
cans, you  may  be  sure,  can  afford  to 
see  the  bright  lights  of  Broadway. 

CUBA,    ANOTHER     NEAR     NEIGHBOR,    HAS    A 

per  capita  average  of  about  $88.  Argen- 
tina, where  all  those  rich  ranchers  are 
supposed  to  come  from,  has  an  average 
of  $216.  Uruguay,  just  across  the  river, 
rates  an  average  of  $159.  Chile  stands 
at  $77  per  inhabitant,  and  Peru  is  prob- 
ably considerably  less.  Brazil,  which  has 
within  its  borders  half  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  South  America,  is  estimated 
by  competent  observers  to  have  a  per 
capita  average  of  only  $29.  The  figures 
for  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  which  I  do 
not  have,  would  not  be  much  higher. 

THIS    DOES    NOT    MEAN    THAT    THE    PEOPLE 

in  these  countries  are  starving  to  death 
— far  from  it — but  it  does  mean  they 
eat  and  wear  what  they  produce  them- 
selves and  have  little  left  to  spend  on 
travel  to  other  currency  countries.  One 
ship  would  probably  hold  all  the  wealthy 
people  in  South  America  who  could  af- 
ford to  and  who  would  care  to  spend 
$2,000  on  a  de  luxe  trip  to  the  U.  S. 
Our  teachers  can  afford  to  travel  and 
theirs  cannot.  New  York  City  has  37,- 
500  teachers:  80  percent  receive  at  least 
$3,390  a  year;  highschool  teachers  get 
$4,500;  and  principals  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000.  Teachers  in  New  York  State 
average  $2,400  a  year.  If  you  were  asked 
to  name  our  most  consistent  travelers 
you  would  probably  say  millionaires  and 
the  very  wealthy,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Teachers  are  our  most  active  trav- 
elers, as  the  passport  statistics  prove. 

THE  QUESTION  NOW  IS HOW  CAN  WE  GET 

more  South  American  school  teachers, 
and  those  in  similar  influential  positions, 
to  visit  the  U.  S.?  This  they  obviously 
cannot  do  unless  a  large  part  of  their 
journey  is  subsidized.  May  I  give  one 
illustration  of  how  far  their  money — or 
lack  of  money — would  go  in  the  U.  S.? 
A  cup  of  coffee  in  New  York  City  costs 
5  cents.  A  better  cup  of  coffee  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  costs  one  cent,  but  that  is 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 
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equal  to  5  cents  to  the  citizen  of 
and,  when  he  gets  to  New  York,  our 
cup  of  coffee  would  cost  a  quarter  in 
his  money  and  everything  else  would  be 
in  proportion,  or  on  a  5  to  1  scale. 

A    TOURIST    DOLLAR    HAS    BEEN    SUGGESTED 

as  one  way  to  increase  South  American 
travel.  This  would  bring  a  certain  num- 
ber of  relatively  well-to-do  Latins  to  our 
shores  but  it  would  not  be  of  any  great 
help  to  the  school  teacher  class  and  to 
similar  groups.  How  is  the  school 
teacher  making  $50  a  month  going  to 
scrape  up  $300 — which  is  what  a  half 
price  trip  would  cost — to  come  to  New 
York?  This,  in  her  case,  would  be 
equal  to  half  a  year's  pay.  Have  a  tour- 
ist's dollar  by  all  means,  but  let's  ap- 
propriate a  million  dollars  for  "Educa- 
tional Travel"  as  well,  a  direct  subsidy 
of  the  basic  expenses  of  the  teachers  and 
sightseers  who  would  be  the  permanent 
good  will  ambassadors  of  the  future. 
— ALBERT  K.  DAWSON 

Summer  School  in  Chile 

ON  JUNE  28  A  GROUP  OF  STUDENTS  AND 
teachers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education  will  sail 
for  Chile  to  attend  a  four-week  sum- 
mer school  in  Santiago. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  the  University 
of  Chile  has  sponsored  these  mid-term 
schools  which  have  been  outstanding 
for  their  wide  variety  of  courses,  in- 
cluding the  history  and  literature  of 
European  and  Latin  American  countries, 
and  also  for  their  Pan  American,  or 
even  international,  aspect.  From  the  be- 
ginning a  large  proportion  of  the  faculty 
and  student  body  have  come  from  other 
American  or  European  countries.  This 
year  the  "summer"  school  will  take  on 
a  new  character,  for  the  courses,  given  in 
English  and  Spanish,  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  North  American  students. 

For  the  first  time  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  is  helping  organ- 
ize a  group  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
summer  school  at  the  University  of 
Chile.  Hitherto  its  work  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  granting  of  exchange  schol- 
arships. However,  the  Institute  is  now 
developing  a  program  to  permit  large 
groups  of  North  Americans  and  Latin 
Americans  to  visit  each  other's  coun- 
tries and  take  brief  special  courses. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the 
Institute   of   International   Education.    2 
West  45  Street,  New  York  City. 
GRAPHICJ 
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Anti-labor  sentiment  is  fed  by  the  exposure  of  racketeering 
in  some  of  the  craft  unions  [see  Survey  Graphic,  January 
1941,  page  9]  and  by  documented  reports  of  exorbitant  initi- 
ation fees  and  union  dues  levied  on  workers  who  have  sought 
)obs  in  defense  projects,  particularly  in  camp  construction. 
The  loosely  federated  AFL  seems  unwilling  to  deal  with  this 
issue,  and  its  constituent  unions  are  not  enthusiastic  about 
housecleaning,  even  after  recent  scandals  and  criminal  prose- 
cution of  union  officials.  The  AFL  does  not  condemn  initia- 
tion fees  of  $50  and  up  charged  to  temporary  workers;  in- 
stead, that  practice  was  defended  in  a  statement  by  William 
Green,  president  of  the  Federation. 

In  CIO  circles,  communist  influence  rather  than  racketeer- 
ing or  union  finance  is  the  thorniest  internal  problem.  Some 
CIO  affiliates  obviously  hew  to  the  party  line — the  Long- 
shoremen, for  example,  the  Maritime  Workers,  the  Trans- 
port Workers,  the  Woodworkers,  the  Office  Workers.  Some 
state  and  local  organizations  are  communist-dominated  or 
communist-split,  and  the  man  in  Buffalo  whose  party-line 
argument  I  quoted  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example  of  his 
point  of  view.  At  the  last  CIO  convention,  the  issue  was  kept 
off  the  floor  but  it  underlay  much  of  the  debate.  It  was  the 
general  impression  at  Atlantic  City  that  the  election  of 
Philip  Murray  as  CIO  president  meant  that  the  communists 
and  fellow  travelers  who  had  worked  their  way  into  key 
positions  during  Lewis'  presidency  would  be  "eased  out." 
Five  months  after  the  convention,  there  is  little  indication 
that  such  a  "readjustment"  is  afoot. 

Many  union  spokesmen  are  quick  to  urge  that  "in  a  time 
when  labor  is  under  attack,"  it  is  necessary  to  "bend  over 
backward  to  be  fair  to  labor."  By  this,  they  usually  mean  that 
those  who  share  the  objectives  of  organized  labor  should  re- 
frain from  discussing — sometimes,  from  even  admitting — the 
presence  of  racketeering  in  some  labor  circles,  of  communist 
manipulation  in  others.  But  the  fact  remains  that  if  labor  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  face  these  issues  and  deal  with  them, 
then  the  unions  themselves  are  strengthening  the  hand  of 
their  opponents.  For  nothing  so  encourages  anti-union  atti- 
tudes and  activities  as  evidence  that  labor  knowingly  permits 
unionism  to  serve  as  a  screen  for  racketeering  or  for  the  de- 
vious principles  and  practices  of  the  communists.  These  are 
factors  which  complicate  strikes  and  strike  issues. 

What  Is  Being  Done? 

BUT  GIVEN  THE  STRIKE  PROBLEM,  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  TO  SOLVE 

it?  Fire-eating  congressmen  demand  that  strikes  in  defense 
industries  be  declared  treasonable,  and  that  strikers  be  con- 
demned to  the  electric  chair.  Less  radical  gentlemen  hold 
that  "there  ought  to  be  a  law"  forbidding  all  strikes  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency.  Most  of  the  extreme  measures  used 
by  the  dictators  to  destroy  the  free  labor  movements  of  Eur- 
ope now  have  their  enthusiastic  advocates  in  this  country. 

Discussion  along  these  lines  seems  likely  to  increase  friction 
rather  than  help  the  wheels  turn  more  smoothly.  This  is  not 
a  journalist's  comment,  but  the  conclusion  of  the  experts.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  recently  published  a  notable  study 
of  Labor  and  National  Defense.*  The  factual  inquiry  was 
made  by  a  research  group  headed  by  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  William  H.  Davis,  former  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Mediation  Board  and  now  a  member 
of  the  new  National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  is  chairman 
of  the  Fund's  Labor  Committee,  which  based  a  series  of 
recommendations  on  the  research  findings.  Said  this  group: 

"World  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cooperation 

(Continued  on  page  315) 

*L\BOR  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE:  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  SPECIAL 
LABOR  PROBLEMS  ARISING  FROM  AMERICA'S  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES  AND  A 
PROGRAM  FOR  ACTION.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  143  pp.  Price  $1, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
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NEW  YORK  IS  A  "GREAT  CITY" 

AND    THE    HOTEL    McALPIN 
IS  THE  FOCAL  POINT  OF   IT! 

When  business  beckons  you  to  New  York  —  establish  yourself 

at  The   McAlpin.   The  City's  important  buying   and    selling 

centers  are  its  next  door  neighbors. 

THE     CITY'S     FASTEST     TRANSPORTATION   (including    (he    New    6ln 

Avenue  Subway)    IS    RIGHT     AT    HAND.    ONLY     1     BLOCK     FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA   STATION   AND   EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING.   B   f.    O 

MOTOR  COACHES  STOP   AT  OUR  DOOR. 

Single  rooms  with  bath  $3.  Double  from  $4.50 

HOTEL  IWALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

I  ii.l. r    K  NO  II    Management 
JOHN  J.  WOELFLE,  Manager 


OUR    PARK    is  having  its  face  lifted  .  .  . 

remodelled  and  rejuvenated  for  Spring! 

INSIDE  also  there  are  preparations  for 

the  change  in  the  seasons  ...  to  greet 
old  friends  and  to  welcome  new  ones  .  .  .  why  not 
join  them?  Christ odora  is  an  unusually  pleasant  place 
to  spend  a  City  Spring  and  Summer. 


CHRISTODORA  HOUSE  CLUB  RESIDENCE 

601    East    9th    Street,    New    York— ALjnnqum    4-3400 


ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS,  $7  TO  $10  WEEKLY 
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MAKE      YOUR      SUMMER      C O U X T 

by  joining  a  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation  traveling  seminar 

The  SIXTH  to  the  South,  July  1-31,  or 

The  SECOND  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  July   14-August  11. 

Gel    timl-huml    knowledge  Rub    elbows    with    reality. 

For  information   wrile   to 

WILLARD   UPHAUS,   106  CARMEL  STREET,   NEW   HAVEN,  CONN. 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

EVERETT  KIMBALL,  Director 
ANNETTE  GARRETT,  Associate  Director 

A     Graduate     Professional     School     Offering 

Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of 

Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1941 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Plan  A  The  rour*n  leading  to  the  Master'*  degree  eonaiau 
of  three  summer  aenaiona  at  Smith  College  and  two 
winter  aeasiona  of  supervised  ease  work  at  selected 
social  agencies  in  various  eities.  This  course  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  pre- 
vious experience  in  social  work. 

Plan  B  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  an  approved  social  agencv,  or  the  equivalent, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and 
the  first  winter  session,  and  receive  the  Master's 
degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of 
two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter  session  of 
supervised  case  work. 

Plan  C  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experi- 
enced social  workers.  Special  courses  in  case  work 
are  offered  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Z.  Levey. 

For  further   information   write   to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  in 
Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child   Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

Carola    Woerishoffer    Graduate    Department    of    Social 

Economy  and  Social  Research 
Member,  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 

Preparation  for  positions  dealing  with  social  case  work,  social 
insurance,  child  welfare,  social  welfare  planning,  group  work, 
vocational  guidance,  human  relations  in  industry,  social  and 
industrial  research,  administration  of  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  fields  of  social  welfare  and  labor  ;  also  graduate  study  in 
sociology  and  the  social  sciences. 

Two  year  Certificate 
Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Courses  open  to  graduates  of  colleges 
of  recognized  standing  who  have  had 
preliminary  work  in  Social  Sciences. 

Address:  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


SPRINGFIELD    COLLEGE 

(International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  College) 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Graduate  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Master  of  Education  Degree  in 

Group  Work  Education 
Counseling  and  Psychological  Services 

Including  courses  in:  Principles  of  Group  Work  Leadership  and 
Supervision;  Administration  of  Social  and  Religious  Agencies;  Com- 
munity Organization;  Counseling  and  Guidance;  Social  Research; 
Adult  Education;  Camp  Administration;  Religious  Education;  Tests 
and  Measurements;  Recreation  Theory  and  Practice. 

Catalog  and  information  on  graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships 
sent  on  request.  Address.  Director  of  Admissions 


Springfield  College 


Springfield,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2400  —  19th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Resident  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
M.S.S.W.  Degree  from  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
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Short  Summer  Course  July  7  to  Aug.  2 
Women    can    share    In   national    defense   and    prepare   for   interesting   careers 
or  hobbies.      Intensive   work   in — 
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4    Profauion    for    thm    College    Woman 
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offered   during    the    thirty-two   niontba'    eourie   which   leads   to   the   degree  of 
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STRIKES  AND  DEFENSE 

(Continued  from  page  313) 


of  labor  cannot  be  gained  by  compulsion.  Strikes  in  demo- 
cratic countries  can  be  prevented  only  by  agreement  between 
employers  and  workers — not  by  law.  The  United  States  got 
through  the  first  World  War  without  any  law  prohibiting 
strikes.  .  .  .  Opposition  to  compulsion  in  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  is  one  subject  on  which  there  seems  to  be 
agreement  in  all  divisions  of  the  labor  movement  and  in  the 
ranks  of  management." 

The  Conciliation  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  the  chief  dependence  in  bringing  about  "agreement 
between  employers  and  workers."  The  service  has  an  able 
head  in  its  chief,  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman.  But  Dr.  Steelman 
never  has  had  a  free  hand  in  building  up  the  personnel, 
which  is  not  under  civil  service.  The  Conciliation  Service 
continues  to  be  handicapped,  as  it  always  has  been,  by  having 
a  good  many  staff  members  who  lack  background,  training 
or  experience  for  their  important  task. 

The  Labor  Division  of  OPM  has  a  small,  informal  staff 
which  cooperates  with  the  Conciliation  Service  in  some  de- 
fense industry  situations.  These  are  not  conciliators.  OPM 
uses  them  frankly  as  "pressure  boys,"  or,  more  officially,  "to 
prevent  unreasonable  action."  Insofar  as  OPM  activities  serve 
to  delay  strikes,  to  persuade  representatives  of  management 
and  the  union  to  sit  down  together  without  their  lawyers  and 
thresh  things  out,  to  provide  a  chance  for  both  sides  to  blow 
off  steam,  it  does  a  useful  job.  But  when  OPM,  without  con- 
sulting or  even  informing  its  Labor  Division,  picks  up  the  big 
stick  and  tries,  as  it  did  in  the  Allis-Chalmers  controversy  to 
"order"  a  strike  settlement,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  its 
efforts  serve  to  hasten  industrial  peace.  To  labor,  such  activi- 
ties smack  of  "government  strikebreaking."  And  management 
has  an  equal  dread  of  "government  coercion,"  a  weapon 
which  may  be  turned  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  committee  recommended 
that  "the  present  conciliation  services  of  the  government  be 
supplemented  by  a  federal  mediation  board  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President."  In  outlining  the  duties  of  such 
a  board,  the  committee  said:  "This  board  should,  we  suggest, 
supplement  rather  than  supplant  the  activities  of  the  na- 
tional Conciliation  Service.  .  .  .  The  board  would  serve,  as 
did  the  War  Labor  Board  in  the  first  World  War  as  a  board 
of  final  appeal  from  all  conciliation  agencies  dealing  with  the 
defense  program." 

A  new  "super  board"  has  in  fact  been  created  by  Executive 
Order,  but  it  differs  in  important  respects  from  the  agency 
suggested  by  the  Fund's  report.  The  caliber  of  the  eleven 
members  gives  the  board  immediate  prestige  and  influence. 
But,  contrary  to  accepted  mediation  principles,  it  is  tri-partite, 
with  representatives  of  the  parties  at  interest — AFL,  CIO,  and 
management.  The  Executive  Order  obviously  was  drawn 
from  the  old  War  Labor  Board  order,  but  it  was  the  order, 
and  not  the  board's  record,  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
study  of  its  work  that  was  consulted.  The  record  and  the 
study  show  that  the  board  functioned  not  as  a  mediation 
agency  but  as  a  fact-finding  and  award-making  body.  This 
worked  well  enough  in  a  war  situation.  In  a  defense  situation 
it  raises  immediate  questions:  Will  employers  and  employes 
be  satisfied  if  they  encounter  arbitration  where  they  expect 
to  find  mediation?  Can  awards  be  enforced? 

More  immediate  are  the  problems  created  by  the  clause  in 
the  Executive  Order  which  provides  that  the  board  can  act 
only  on  cases  certified  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Neither 
labor  nor  industry  can  appeal  to  it  directly,  nor  can  it  act  on 
its  own  initiative. 

A  few  days  after  my  visit  to  Lackawanna,  I  spent  an  hour 
(Continued  on  page  316) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle 
ment,  boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey 


REFUGEE,  German  bachelor,  middle-aged 
(textile  business  in  Germany)  wisbes  position 
Would  be  useful  to  family  as  chauffeur,  care 
taker,  butler  (has  just  finished  course  of  train 
ing),  sports,  horses,  reliable  references.  7732 
Survey. 

GROUP  WORK  SPECIALIST  with  15  years' 
experience  in  City  Settlement,  Y.W.C.A.  and 
Rural  Club  Wprk,  Camping  and  Child  Guid- 
ance  Field  desires  change.  7733  Survey. 


A  SATISFIED  RESORT  ADVERTISER 

"I  want  another  ad  in  the  Survey 
Graphic,  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
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WEARING  APPAREL 
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Tree  ripened.  No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing used.  Delivered  express  prepaid. 
Oranges  Bushel  $3.50,  Grapefruits  $3.25, 
Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed  Fruit  $3.50.  Half 
Bushels  $2.00.  Seedless  Limes  $3.50  half- 
bushel. 

Special  quantity  rates 

A.    H.    BURKET,    Sebrlng.    Florida 


TREE-RIPENED,  sun-colored  Thurston  El  Key 
Valencia  Oranges,  Bushel  $3.50,  Grapefruit 
$3.25,  Mixed  $3.50.  Half-Bushels  $2.00.  De- 
livered, Express  prepaid.  Picked,  packed, 
shipped  same  day.  Alice  E.  Thurston,  Gulf- 
port,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 
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with  a  man  wise  in  the  country's  industrial  history  and  skilled 
in  the  technique  of  collective  bargaining.  He  summed  up  the 
problem  thus: 

"The  real  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  had  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  the  labor  relations  side  of  production — nothing 
you  can  compare,  for  instance,  with  our  mechanical  progress 
or  our  corporation  accounting  or  our  sales  and  advertising 
set-ups.  Most  people  seem  to  think  strikes  are  something  to 
be  handled  in  themselves.  They  forget  that  strikes  are  the 
symptoms  of  sick  industrial  relations,  not  the  sickness  itself. 
The  real  test  of  the  machinery  is  the  number  of  strikes  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  disputes.  Disputes  are  inevitable  as 
the  production  index  goes  up.  In  January  and  February,  the 
number  of  strikes  went  up,  in  spite  of  OPM  and  the  Concili- 
ation Service.  On  the  railroads  the  number  of  disputes  went 
up,  just  as  in  the  other  industries,  but  there  were  no  strikes. 
The  situation  was  handled  because,  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  the  mediation  machinery  is  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  industry. 

"Now  we  have  this  new  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board.  I  think  as  it  is  set  up  it  has  some  pretty  obvious 
limitations.  But  let's  see  what  it  does — whether  it  cuts  down 
the  number  and  duration  of  strikes.  The  number  of  disputes 
is  bound  to  go  up,  employers  and  workers  being  only  human 
beings.  Is  the  new  Mediation  Board  plus  the  Conciliation 
Service  all  the  machinery  we  need?  We  shall  have  to  v  ait 
and  see.  But  let's  hope  we  keep  our  shirts  on  while  we  wait. 
You  can't  legislate  strikes  out  of  existence — not  in  a  free 
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country.  In  an  industrialized  nation,  the  only  way  to  enforce 
a  strike  prohibition  is  to  man  your  plant  with  slaves.  Then 
you  don't  have  to  bother  about  anti-strike  laws.  If  major 
strikes  develop  here,  the  thing  to  holler  for  is  not  harsh  laws 
but  better  machinery,  and  a  public  policy  and  public  opinion 
to  force  both  sides  to  use  the  machinery — and  use  it  in  good 
faith. 

"What  is  the  real  story  at  Bethlehem  Steel?  You  heard  it 
all — a  long  and  arrogant  record  of  anti-union  policy.  The 
company  wasn't  going  to  give  an  inch.  They  are  fighting  the 
Labor  Board  in  the  courts  instead  of  going  along  with  it. 
They  went  ahead  with  their  ERP  elections  in  one  plant  and 
then  another,  warned  in  each  case  that  a  strike  would  follow 
— and  a  strike  did  follow.  Look  at  Ford — he  has  declared  he 
will  turn  his  business  over  to  the  government  before  he  will 
deal  with  a  union.  His  right-hand  man,  Harry  Bennett,  is 
quoted  in  the  press  as  having  said  that  if  the  Labor  Board 
ordered  an  election  in  the  Ford  plant  and  the  CIO  won  it, 
'we'll  bargain  till  hell  freezes  over,  but  bargaining  doesn't 
mean  saying  yes.' 

"The  papers  are  going  to  play  up  every  little  hitch  and 
hesitation  in  the  coal  and  steel  negotiations.  The  negotiations 
probably  will  have  to  turn  some  pretty  sharp  corners.  Maybe 
they'll  stall.  Maybe  they'll  break  down.  I  don't  believe  they 
will.  But  whatever  happens  in  industrial  relations,  the  con- 
cern ought  to  be  not  with  strikes  as  such,  but  with  the 
causes  of  strikes,  and  with  the  machinery  for  handling  dis- 
putes and  preventing  strikes.  We  pay  a  lot  of  lip  service  to 
democracy.  Well,  here's  a  test." 
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UNITED  AIRLINES  Mainliners,  flying  U.  S.  airmail  route  No.  1. 
coast-to-coast  ara  equipped  with  Longines  Aviation  Watches.  The  ocean 
air  routes  of  Pan  American,  Royal  Dutch  and  the  survey  flights  of  Ameri- 
can Export  Airlines  are  flown  with  Longines  Navigational  Watches.  In 
aviation,  as  in  other  fields  where  time-accuracy  is  essential,  the  most 
honored  watch  is  Longines. 


Longines  Aviation  Watches  were  proven  in 
the  service  of  the  great  pioneer  flyers  — 
Chamberlain,  Balchen,  Post.  Lindbergh,  Byrd. 
Mattern,  Hughes,  and  others.  As  a  result, 
the  science  of  airplane  navigation  was  built 
around  Longines  Aviation  Watches. 

The  research  and  technical  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  super-accurate 
Longines  timepieces  for  navigation  and  scien- 
tific use  have  contributed  to  the  greater  ac- 
curacy and  dependability  of  all  Longines 
Watches.  Thirty-eight  world's  fairs  have 
given  Longines  Watches  highest  honors. 

Longines  jewelers  now  show  the  75th  An- 
niversary Longines  Watches,  representing 
the  peak  of  Longines  perfection,  priced  from 
S40;  also  Wittnauer  Watches  from  $24.75. 
products  of — 

Longines-Wittnauer  Watch  Co.,  Inc. 

580  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Montreal,  Canada 
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WILL  THE  DEFENSE 

PROGRAM  END  UNEMPLOYMENT? 

Lyle  M.  Spencer,  Director  of  Science  Research  Associates, 
a  clearing  house  for  occupational  information,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  relationship  between  new  jobs  and 
unemployment;  the  probable  labor  reserve  in  the  country; 
the  regional  distribution  of  the  labor  force ;  and  the  problems 
of  bringing  together  men  and  jobs.  Here  is  his  summary 
of  that  timely  study. 

I  CO  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE 

Richard  L.  Neuberger,  journalist,  whose  recent  article  on 
the  new  frontier  in  the  West  appeared  in  Readers  Digest 
as  well  as  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  now  sits  in  Oregon's  House 
of  Representatives.  As  a  member  of  that  august  body  he 
is  "taking  a  practical  course  in  American  democracy".  He 
describes  his  experiences,  intimately  and  engagingly,  in  an 
article  that  is  profitable  reading  for  constituents  and  poli- 
ticians in  every  range  of  self-government. 

PEACE  AND  POWER 

Raymond  Gram  Swing,  Mutual's  ace  news  commentator  and 
special  editor  of  the  first  number  in  Survey  Graphic's  smash 
hit  Calling  America  Series,  challenges  Americans  to  face 
their  responsibilities — now. 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

President  Roosevelt  has  proposed  to  Congress  that  funds 
be  appropriated  to  aid  the  completion  of  the  highway  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  Panama  Canal  because  it  is  essential 
to  our.  defense  program.  Barbara  Trigg  Brown,  whose 
husband  was  a  pioneering  engineer  on  this  highway,  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  human  and  technical  problems  that  face 
the  road  builders  in  this  area. 
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Doing  his 

best  with  a 

tough  job 


The  hardest  job  of  the  Bell  System  is  to  give  you 
more  and  better  telephone  service  and  yet  keep  rates 
low.  It  isn't  easy  to  keep  those  two  things  in  balance. 
Increasing  costs  and  taxes  make  it  difficult. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  trying.  There  is  never  any 
letting  up  in  the  search  for  a  better,  more  economical 
way.  All  along  the  line,  the  Bell  System  believes  in 
economy  in  business  housekeeping.  That  is  part  of 
its  obligation  to  the  public. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Listen  to  "The  Telephone  Hour"  every  Monday.    (N.  B.  C.  Red  Network,  8  P.  M.,  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time.) 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FOUR    ARTICLES,    THIS    MONTH,    EXAMINE    THE 

problems  of  special  groups  that  might  be 
described  as  Stepchildren  of  Defense:  The 
first  and  most  urgent  problem  is  that  of  the 
Negro  American.  The  findings  of  Beulah 
Amidon,  associate  editor  (page  321),  docu- 
ment a  situation  that  demands  immediate 
action. 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COM- 
mittee  on  Research  in 'Medical  Economics, 
and  editor  of  Medical  Care,  discusses  the 
problem  of  the  young  men  rejected,  for 
physical  reasons,  by  the  Selective  Service. 
(Page  327) 

AUSTIN  H.  MACCORMICK,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
Osborne  Society,  former  commissioner  of 
correction  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  authorities  on  penology, 
describes  the  way  in  which  prisoners,  and 
released  prisoners,  can  be  harnessed  to  the 
national  defense  effort.  (Page  328) 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT,  MANAGING  EDITOR,  DE- 
scribes  the  Conscientious  Objector  program. 
(Page  332) 

MARGARET  A.  THOMAS,  AN  ENGLISH  SOCIAL 
worker  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  was 
an  active  participant  in  wartime  welfare 
programs.  (Page  335.) 

LIKE  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT,  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
editor  of  Survey  Graphic,  who  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence,  Vera  Micheles  Dean  is  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic bearings  of  world  politics,  and  to 
the  human  values  involved.  (Page  340)  We 
are  happy  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Dean  will 
be  the  speaker  at  a  Survey  Associates  meet- 
ing on  the  afternoon  of  June  4  at  Atlantic 
City.  Readers  and  other  friends  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  are  in- 
vited. 

"OTHER  PEOPLE'S  BUDGETS"  (PAGE  347)  REP- 
resents  a  brace  of  articles  on  money  trou- 
bles. Rose  Weston  Bull,  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  tells  how  mar- 
ginal taxpayers  can  be  kept  from  slipping. 
Beatrice  Schapper,  of  the  staff  of  Tide  mag- 
azine, tells  how  budget  advisers  keep  fam- 
ilies solvent. 

A  Communication 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Miss  BEULAH  AMIDON,  IN 
her  article  on  "Strikes  and  Defense"  in  the 
May  1941  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  included 
the  "Office  Workers"  in  a  CIO  "red  list" 
and  thereby  repeated  a  typical  Dies  Com- 
mittee fabrication  against  our  organization. 
We  are  much  too  busy  overcoming  em- 
ployer resistance  to  collective  bargaining  and 
the  many  current  attacks  being  leveled 
against  the  living  standards  of  office  and 
professional  workers  to  be  concerned  by 
such  gratuitous  and  unsupported  slanders. 
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Our  union  hews  to  no  one's  political  line. 
Communism  is  no  issue  in  our  union  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  permit  its  introduction 
by  the  Dies  Committee,  Miss  Amidon,  or 
anyone  else. 

The  United  Office  and  Professional  Work- 
ers of  America  provides  adequate  forums 
for  debate  on  policy,  regular  elections  and 
conventions,  and  full  supervision  over  the 
acts  of  all  of  its  officers  national  and  local. 

Your  readers,  many  of  whom  are  office 
and  professional  workers  holding  member- 
ship in  our  social  service  division,  have  a 
right  to  expect  more  objective  reporting 
from  the  Survey  Graphic  than  from  the 
Hearst  papers. 

JOHN  J.  STANLEY,  Secretary-Treasurer 

In  Reply 

An  organization's  policy  cannot  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  reference  to  its  constitution 


and  by-laws.  The  democratic  process  un- 
fortunately lends  itself  very  easily  to  ma- 
nipulation by  a  small,  determined  group  of 
astute  parliamentarians.  Many  liberal  or- 
ganizations in  recent  years  have  realized 
with  something  of  a  shock  that  they  were 
being  so  used.  No  non-communist  organiza- 
tion which  follows  the  party  line  does  so  as 
a  matter  of  stated' policy.  It  is  only  by  de- 
tailed comparison  of  the  organization's  rec- 
ord with  the  shifts  and  changes  in  Com- 
munist Party  policy  that  the  fact  becomes 
clear. 

There  was  not  space  in  my  article,  nor  is 
there  space  here,  for  such  a  comparison. 
But  the  point  I  tried  to  underscore  in  the 
article  seems  to  me  to  be  borne  out  by  this 
letter:  the  disquieting  fact  that  the  unions 
in  which  communism  is  an  issue  are  un- 
willing to  take  a  realistic  view  of  the  cur- 
rent situation. — B.A. 
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Negroes  and  Defense 

by  BEULAH  AMIDON 

In  the  first  of  four  articles  in  this  issue  on  "Stepchildren  of 
Defense,"  Miss  Amidon  surveys  the  status  of  the  Negro 
American  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  and  in  defense  industry. 


NEGROES  HAVE  SERVED  WITH  DISTINCTION  IN  EVERY  WAR  IN 
which  this  country  has  been  engaged.  Negro  soldiers  were 
commended  by  General  George  Washington.  They  fought 
with  Perry  at  Lake  Erie  and  with  "Old  Hickory"  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.  Negro  regiments  served  with 
valor  in  the  Civil  War;  and  in  the  Spanish  American  war, 
the  Negro  cavalry  regiments  saved  the  "Rough  Riders" 
from  being  flanked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  San  Juan  Hill.  In 
the  first  World  War,  200,000  Negro  soldiers  were  sent  to 
France.  Of  these,  150,000  were  put  in  labor  battalions, 
many  of  them  drilled  with  shovels.  The  93rd  Division, 
made  up  of  four  Negro  regiments,  fought  with  the  French 
troops  until  the  Armistice.  The  92nd  Division  was  offered 
to  the  British.  If  the  British  had  accepted  the  loan,  the 
AEF  would  have  included  not  a  single  Negro  soldier.  In 
a  series  of  well  documented  articles  written  last  summer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  by  Charles  H.  Houston,  former 
dean  of  Howard  University's  Law  School,  the  World  War 
experience  of  Negro  Americans  is  summarized  thus: 

The  treatment  meted  out  to  us  violated  every  principle  of 
army  regulations,  army  procedure  and  tradition,  and  was 
visited  on  us  solely  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  white  officers 
to  humiliate  us  and  destroy  our  prestige  as  officers  in  front 
of  the  French  instructors,  the  white  soldiers,  and  even  the 
German  prisoners. 

The  Negro  regiments  which  served  with  the  French 
came  home  with  decorations  won  on  the  field  of  battle.  In 
the  8th  Illinois,  the  officers  (all  Negroes)  were  awarded 
thirty  Croix  de  Guerre;  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  thirty-eight.  Another  Negro  regiment,  the  15th 


New.  York  Infantry  (later  the  369th  of  the  National 
Guard)  lost  1,100  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  received 
172  individual  French  and  American  decorations.  When 
the  regiment  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  1919,  the  rib- 
bons of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  fluttered  from  its  regimental 
standard. 

In  the  months  before  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  when  the  desire  to  speed  defense  increased  voluntary 
enlistment  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  many  young 
Negroes  offered  themselves  for  military  service.  Few  were 
accepted.  In  many  communities  they  were  bluntly  told, 
"Negroes  aren't  wanted."  In  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  a  high- 
school  teacher  went  to  the  recruiting  office  with  four  of 
his  students.  The  students  were  not  permitted  to  enlist; 
the  teacher  was  thrown  out  of  the  office,  his  jaw  fractured. 

Segregation  in  the  Army 

AT   THE    TIME    THE    SELECTIVE    SERVICE    ACT    WAS    PASSED,    IN 

the  summer  of  1940,  Negroes  were  limited  to  service  in 
the  army  to  four  regiments,  two  infantry  and  two  cavalry. 
Early  in  the  fall,  a  War  Department  statement  for  the 
first  time  defined  army  policy  in  regard  to  Negroes: 
Negroes  would  be  used  "on  the  general  basis  of  propor- 
tion of  the  Negro  population  of  the  country";  Negro  or- 
ganizations would  be  established  "in  each  major  branch 
of  the  service,  combatant  as  well  as  non-combatant,"  and 
including  aviation;  Negroes  would  have  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  Reserve  commissions,  and  to  secure  jobs  at 
arsenals  and  army  posts.  The  statement  concluded: 

The  policy  of  the  War  Department  is  not  to  intermingle 
colored  and  white  enlisted  personnel  in  the  same  regimental 
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Phntos   by    I".    S.    Army    Signal    Corps 


The  regimental  staff  officers  of  tlie  184th  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich. 


Members  of  the  349th  Field  Artillery  computing  fire  data  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


organizations.  This  policy  has  been 
proven  satisfactory  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  to  make 
changes  would  produce  situations 
destructive  to  morale  and  detri- 
mental to  the  preparations  for  na- 
tional defense.  For  similar  reasons 
the  Department  does  not  contem- 
plate assigning  colored  Reserve  of- 
ficers other  than  those  of  the 
Medical  Corps  and  the  chaplains 
to  existing  Negro  combat  units  of 
the  regular  army.  These  regular 
units  are  going  concerns,  accus- 
tumed  through  many  years  to  the 
present  system.  Their  morale  is 
splendid,  their  rate  of  reenlistment 
is  exceptionally  high,  and  their 
field  training  is  well  advanced.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  no  experiments  should 
be  tried  with  the  organizational 
set-up  of  these  units  at  this  critical 
time. 

Leaders  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  and 
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other  groups  were  quick  to  protest  this  "Jim 
Crow"  policy.  The  Crisis  for  November  pointed 
out: 

There  are  only  two  Negro  units  completely  offi- 
cered by  colored  personnel:  the  old  8th  Illinois  In- 
fantry, now  the  184th  Field  Artillery,  and  the  369th 
New  York  Infantry,  now  the  369th  Coast  Artillery 
Anti-Aircraft.  Therefore,  this  White  House  state- 
ment means  that  the  four  regular  Negro  regiments 
in  the  army — the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry,  and  the 
24th  and  25th  Infantry,  will  continue  to  have  white 
officers;  that  the  thousands  of  Negroes  who  will  be 
drafted  will  have  white  officers;  that  the  new  Negro 
regiments  now  being  formed,  among  which  are  the 
76th  and  77th  Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C., 
will  also  have  white  officers;  that  the  few  Negro  Na- 
tional Guard  regiments  which  now  have  mixed  offi- 
cers will  in  all  probability  have  white  officers. 

One  of  the  two  Negro  officers  in  the  regular 
army,  Col.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  recently  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  brigadier  general,  the  first  Negro 
general  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  General  Davis  came 
up  through  the  ranks.  His  son,  one  of  four 
Negroes  ever  to  graduate  from  West  Point,  is  the 
other  Negro  officer  in  the  combat  branches.  There 
are  now  four  Negro  cadets  at  West  Point,  one  of 
whom  will  graduate  in  June. 

Between  1918  and  1940,  few  colored  Reserve 
officers  were  trained.  Of  some  100,000  Reserve  of- 
ficers in  the  army  at  the  time  the  present  training 
program  was  launched,  353  were  Negroes,  most  of 
them  from  ROTC  units  at  Howard  and  Wilber- 
force.  Among  the  Negro  officer  personnel,  there 
was  only  one  full  colonel,  and  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  one  of  these  over-age  and  the  other  over- 
weight for  active  service.  By  early  May,  more 
than  half  the  Negro  Reserve  officers  had  been 
called  up,  about  100  for  service  with  the  366th 
Infantry,  a  smaller  number  to  fill  Negro  National 
Guard  regiments. 

Given  this  country's  traditional  attitudes  toward 
Negroes,  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  has  posed  a  good  many  problems.  The 
Fish  amendment  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  act 
forbids  discrimination  in  drafting  and  training 
men  for  service.  Relatively  few  Negroes  were 
named  to  local  draft  boards,  though  the  number 
is  larger  than  in  1917.  No  southern  state  seems  to 
have  appointed  a  Negro  to  a  local  board,  though 
in  several  instances  Negroes  were  placed  on  ad- 
visory boards.  In  South  Carolina,  after  setting  up 
local  and  advisory  boards  without  Negro  repre- 
sentation, the  governor  appointed  about  a  hun- 
dred Negroes  throughout  the  state  to  serve  on 
unofficial  "Negro  advisory  boards." 

In  the  new  training  program,  the  army  has  held 
closely  to  its  announced  policy  of  keeping  Negro 
personnel  in  proportion  to  the  Negro  representa- 
tion in  the  total  population.  As  of  April  17,  402,- 
000  young  Americans  had  been  called  into  service 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  As  of  April  30 
(the  nearest  date  for  which  a  figure  is  available) 
42,827  Negroes  had  been  accepted.  Army  spokes- 
men state  that  Negro  draftees  are  to  be  given 
exactly  the  same  training  as  white  draftees,  "not 


Learning  the  mathematics  of  field  artillery  fire  at  Fort  Custer 


Laboratory  analysis  by  three  men  of  the  372nd  Infantry,  Boston 


A  lieutenant  and  a  private,  Coast  Artillery,  using  a  "walkie-talkie" 
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only  as  regards  technical  training,  but  also  in  the  officer 
candidates'  schools  which  are  being  established."  Further, 
"there  will  be  ...  no  segregation  by  color  in  assignment 
to  schools  for  training  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
special  program  for  Negro  aviation  training." 

Aviation  and  the  Medical  Corps 

THE    QUESTION    OF    AVIATION    TRAINING    FOR    NEGROES    EARLY 

became  a  thorny  one.  For  a  time,  Negroes  were  barred  as 
absolutely  from  the  Air  Corps  as  they  are  from  the 
Marines,  in  which  no  Negro  ever  has  been  accepted.  A 
number  of  Negro  applicants  for  army  air  training  were 
informed  by  Major  General  E.  S.  Adams,  of  the  adjutant 
general's  office,  that  "since  there  are  no  colored  Air  Corps 
units  in  the  army  to  which  colored  graduates  could  be 
assigned,  applications  from  colored  persons  for  flying  cadet 
appointments  or  for  enlistment  in  the  Air  Corps  are  not 
being  accepted." 

Late  in  March,  the  War  Department  announced  plans 
for  the  creation  of  the  99th  Pursuit  Squadron,  "first 
Negro  unit  of  the  Air  Corps."  Mechanics  for  this  squad- 
ron are  in  training  at  Chanute  Field,  near  Rantoul,  111. 
The  training  of  the  thirty-three  pilots  of  the  unit  will  be- 
gin October  1  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.  Plans  for  the 
squadron  call  for  the  enlisting  and  training  of  a  total  of 
276  soldiers  for  duty  as  "mechanics  and  other  technical 
specialists,"  and  the  transfer  or  commissioning  of  six  to 
fourteen  non-flying  officers.  Standards  for  flying  cadet  ap- 
pointments to  the  99th  are  the  same  as  for  white  cadets, 
who  must  be  highschool  graduates,  unmarried,  and  have 
passed  their  twentieth  but  not  their  twenty-seventh  birth- 
day. Those  successfully  completing  the  thirty  weeks' 
course  will  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Air  Reserve  Corps,  subject  to  call  for  active 
duty.  The  belated  provision  for  aviation  training  for 


Negroes,  the  meager  size  of  the  segregated  program,  the 
fact  that  with  adequate  training  fields  already  in  existence, 
a  "Jim  Crow"  air  field  is  being  built  at  Tuskegee  are  re- 
sented by  many  Negroes,  and  also  by  many  white  Ameri- 
cans. 

Second  only  to  training  for  aviation  in  the  feeling  it  has 
aroused  is  the  army  policy  in  regard  to  the  Medical  Corps. 
In  a  conference  with  the  Negro  Health  and  Medical  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Medical  Association,  the  Negro 
professional  body,  Surgeon  General  James  C.  McGee  of 
the  army  stated  that  Negro  medical  men  would  be  used 
only  in  cantonment  hospitals,  and  then  only  in  segregated 
Negro  wards.  The  surgeon  general  also  informed  the 
committee  that  Negro  officers  would  not  be  used  in  any 
of  the  general  army  hospitals  and,  in  the  event  of  active 
service,  they  would  not  be  used  in  base  hospitals.  Negro 
patients  will  be  accommodated  without  discrimination  in 
general  and  base  hospitals,  receiving  the  same  treatment 
as  other  patients.  The  War  Department's  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations  stated  in  early  May  that  four  regi- 
ments have  Negro  medical  officers  (eight  in  all),  and  that 
thirty-four  Negro  medical  officers  are  stationed  at  the  hos- 
pitals at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  and  Camp  Livingston,  La., 
where  they  serve  only  in  wards  for  colored  troops.  The 
army  also  has  called  fifty-six  Negro  nurses  into  active 
service,  and  six  Negro  dentists,  two  as  regimental  officers 
of  the  366th  Infantry  at  Fort  Devons,  Mass.,  and  two  each 
at  Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Livingston.  The  army  announces 
that  as  Negro  officers  are  called  from  the  Medical  Reserve, 
additional  appointments  will  be  made  to  fill  vacancies.  In 
filling  these  vacancies,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
recommendations  from  the  National  Medical  Association 
and  the  National  Dental  Association.  Additional  Negro 
nurses  will  be  procured  through  the  American  Red  Cross 
as  they  are  needed.  Pointing  out  that  in  the  World  War 


NYA  Photo 
NYA  shop  workers  in  Chicago  "come  and  get  it"  in  a  cafeteria  where  NYA  girls  practice  institutional  housekeeping 
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NYA  Photos 

NY  A  project  workers  being  trained  for  defense  jobs.  Top, 
a  flyer  gives  instruction  in  aviation  theory  to  budding  air 
mechanics.   Above,  student  map  tracers  at  Howard   Uni 
versity.     Right,    learning    welding    on    the    Chicago    air 
mechanics    project.   Young    Negro    Americans   are   on   an 
equal   footing  with   white   youth   in  securmg  training  f, 
skilled  jobs  through  the  work  experience  offered  by  the 
Youth  Administration 


"Negro  nurses  were  integrated  into  the  army  service  and 
did  not  serve  Negro  patients  alone,"  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Graduate  Nurses  holds  that  "Negro  nurses 
are  being  discriminated  against  in  that  they  are  not  to  be 
called  to  service  in  northern  station  hospitals,  and  their 
service  in  southern  hospitals  is  limited  to  segregate 

wards."  .         f   , 

The  whole  army  picture  reflects  the  continuation  o 
traditional  army  policy  of  racial  segregation  in  training 
and  in  service.  This  policy  is  opposed  by  both  white  and 
Negro  organizations  who  hold  that  the  whole  system  is 
an  expression  of  a  philosophy  of  racial  superiority  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fundamentals  of  democracy.  Informed  critic: 
of  the  army's  policy  of  segregation  realize  that  the  at- 
titudes underlying  it  cannot  be  changed  suddenly.  1 
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granting  that  public  opinion  in  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
try makes  it  necessary  to  have  separate  Negro  units  tor 
the  present,  they  insist  that  this  separation  of  white  and 
Negro  soldiers  must  not  be  used  today,  as  it  has  been  too 
often  in  the  past,  to  change  the  status  of  the  Negro  soldier 
and  limit  his  service  to  toil  in  work  battalions  or  as  an 
officer's  servant. 
That  Question  of  Morale 

FROM  THE   ARMY   POINT  OF  VIEW,  THE  WHOLE  QUESTION  OF 

morale  is  involved.  The  function  of  the  general  staff  is 
not  primarily  to  redress  the  injustices  of  civilian  lite,  but 
to  produce  a  well  equipped,  well  trained,  efficient  army. 
This,  any  experienced  officer  will  point  out  to  you,  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  arms  and  training,  but  of  morale.  In  tl 
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interest  of  this  indefinable  but  essential  factor,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the  causes  of  friction. 
That  is  why,  this  hypothetical  major  will  explain  to  you, 
as  an  actual  one  explained  to  me,  it  is  unrealistic  for  the 
army  to  attempt  to  outstrip  public  opinion  in  dealing  with 
such  emotion-charged  questions  as  race  relations  and  inter- 
racial cooperation. 

This  issue  of  morale  was  recognized  and  another  view 
of  it  presented  in  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  written 
by  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  after  the  army's  re-statement  of  its 
segregation  policy  last  fall: 

We  deny  that  the  segregationist  policy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, though  it  has  been  pursued  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
has  been  satisfactory  to  thoughtful  Negro  citizens.  We  deny 
also  that  to  make  changes  in  this  policy  would  produce  "situ- 
ations destructive  to  morale."  We  contend,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  healthy  morale  can  be  maintained  and  no  really  secure 
democratic  national  defenses  can  be  built  which  do  not  protect 
the  self-respect  of  all  groups  in  our  population.  The  racial  pol- 
icy of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  has  actually,  in  this 
respect,  bee  i  a  threat  to  democratic  ideology. 

There  are  some  recent  developments  which  indicate  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  army  to  enlarge  the  oppor- 
tunities of  colored  personnel.  The  promotion  of  General 
Davis,  the  appointment  of  Dean  Hastie  of  the  Howard 
University  Law  School  as  civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  brigading  of  existing  colored  regiments  with 
white  units,  the  organization  of  Negro  units  in  all  major 
branches  of  the  service,  with  training  and  equipment  equal 
to  the  training  and  equipment  of  white  draftees — these  are 
evidences  of  army  progress  along  the  American  way.  Fur- 
ther, Negro  units  in  the  North  are  to  use  the  same  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  the  white  troops;  though  in  the  South, 
in  deference  to  sectional  prejudices,  separate  facilities  art 
to  be  provided.  Most  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  opening  of 
the  Air  Corps  to  Negroes,  even  though  the  entering  wedge 
is  a  small  one.  The  Council  for  Democracy,  in  a  recent 
notable  report,  comments  on  such  developments  as  these: 
"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  many  Negro  critics,  the 
numbers  involved  are  pitifull)  inadequate.  From  the  army 
point  of  view,  they  represent  steps  in  a  progress  beset  with 
many  non-military  obstacles  and  difficulties." 

Exclusion  from  the  Navy 

As  CONTRASTED  WITH   THE   ARMY'S   SEGREGATION    POLICY    THE 

navy's  policy  excludes  Negroes,  except  as  servants.  Before 
the  World  War,  a  few  Negroes  attained  petty  officers'  rat- 
ings. The  navy's  press  relations  officer  is  unable  to  supply 
figures  prior  to  1914,  but  history  records  the  exploits  of 
Negro  gunners  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  also  at  the 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  On  June  30,  1940,  there  were  139,- 
554  enlisted  men  in  the  navy,  4,007  of  them  Negroes,  "the 
majority  of  which  hold  ratings  in  the  Messman  branch." 
At  that  time,  Negroes  holding  naval  ratings  other  than 
the  Messman  branch  were:  chief  commissary  steward,  8; 
machinist's  mate,  first  class,  7;  ship's  cook,  first  and  sec- 
ond class,  9;  musician,  first  class,  1.  In  his  letter  of  in- 
formation, the  press  relations  officer  adds: 

The  present  policy  of  the  Department  permits  the  enlist- 
ment of  Negroes  in  the  Messman  branch  only  and  in  the 
rating  of  mess  attendant,  third  class.  In  that  branch  they  are 
given  every  opportunity  for  advancement  to  officer's  cooks 
and  officer's  stewards,  which,  while  not  petty  officer  ratings, 
receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of  such  ratings.  Experience  of 


many  years  in  the  navy  has  shown  clearly  that  men  of  the 
colored  race,  if  enlisted  in  any  other  branch  than  the  Mess- 
man branch,  and  promoted  to  the  position  of  petty  officer, 
cannot  maintain  discipline  among  men  of  the  white  race  over 
whom  they  may  be  placed  by  reason  of  their  rating.  As  a 
result,  team  work,  harmony,  and  ship  efficiency  are  seriously 
handicapped. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  when  and  how  the  navy  has  ac- 
quired this  experience.  No  Negro  midshipman  ever  has 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  Im- 
mediately after  the  World  War,  the  navy  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  manning  two  ships  with  Filipinos  under  white 
officers.  This  experiment  was  considered  a  failure,  and  a 
later  experiment  in  manning  one  of  the  tugs  in  Samoa 
with  a  native  crew  under  white  officers  was  equally  un- 
satisfactory. According  to  the  press  relations  officer,  "there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  experiment  with  men 
of  the  colored  race  would  produce  any  different  results," 
though  the  experiment  never  has  been  tried. 

The  policy  of  the  navy  today  is  to  accept  Negroes  only 
as  servants.  If  a  Negro  enlists  as  a  mess  attendant,  third 
class,  he  is  obliged  to  remain  in  that  rating  for  one  year. 
A  white  boy  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  higher  rating 
every  three  months,  and  by  the  end  of  a  year  may  have  be- 
come a  petty  officer.  A  Negro  cannot  become  a  petty  of- 
ficer. His  promotion  is  limited,  and  never  takes  him  out 
of  the  servant  class.  He  learns  no  trade,  and  is  given  no 
naval  combat  training.  He  enters  the  navy  as  a  servant 
and  remains  a  servant;  though  a  white  youth  of  equal 
education,  ability,  and  previous  experience  may  learn  a 
trade  in  the  navy  and  return  to  civil  life  with  increased 
earning  capacity,  or  he  may  remain  in  the  navy,  and  climb 
in  rank  and  earnings. 

The  press  relations  officer  points  out  that: 

An  enlisted  man  in  the  navy  is  not  enlisted  for  some  special 
ship,  but  is  subject  to  duty  afloat  or  ashore  in  any  naval 
activity.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  man  any  ship  with 
certain  men,  whether  white  or  colored,  whose  only  assign- 
ment would  be  confined  to  that  particular  ship.  The  whole 
training  and  distribution  system  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  navy  makes  it  essential  that  men  of  any  particular  rating 
be  available  for  any  duty  required  of  that  rating  for  any  ship 
or  activity  in  the  navy. 

In  other  words,  the  present  practice  of  the  navy  does 
not  make  a  segregated  unit  officially  feasible  as  a  compro- 
mise solution,  such  as  the  army  has  reached  in  its  Negro 
regiments,  battalions,  and  squadrons.  And  taking  a  realis- 
tic view  of  public  prejudices,  naval  officials  have  not  at- 
tempted to  experiment  with  mixed  crews  or  with  Negro 
officers  serving  over  white  men  in  the  intimacies  of  ship 
life. 

Discrimination  in  Industry 

IN  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY,  THE  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  NEGROES 

is  not  less  harsh  nor  less  galling  than  in  the  armed  forces. 
Except  in  the  work  experience  offered  by  NYA,  young 
Negroes  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  securing  the  training 
provided  at  public  expense  to  increase  the  available  supply 
of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram. In  filling  jobs  in  defense  industry  Negro  appli- 
cants usually  are  considered  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability,  but  of  their  race. 

The  failure  of  industry  and  the  schools  to  train 
workers,  and  of  employers  to  (Continued  on  page  359) 
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Remedy  or  Reject? 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  MEDICALLY  DEFICIENT  MEN? 


by  MICHAEL  M.   DAVIS 


"ToM  JOHNSON  WAS  FIVE  FEET  ELEVEN  INCHES  TALL  AND 
built  like  a  football  player.  As  I  glanced  at  the  clear  skin 
of  his  shoulders  and  felt  the  muscles  under  it,  I  thought: 
'Here's  a  boy  that  can  stand  up  to  army  work.'  But  when 
I  came  to  look  into  his  mouth,  he  hadn't  a  single  tooth  in 
his  upper  jaw,  and  we  had  to  reject  him." 

This  is  what  the  head  physician  of  a  draft  examining 
unit  told  me  last  month.  He  went  on  to  say:  "If  that  boy 
could  only  have  had  dental  care  during  the  last  ten  years, 
or  if  we  could  somehow  get  for  him  a  really  well-fitting 
denture,  and  if  the  army  rules  would  then  accept  him,  we 
could  send  him  on  to  serve  his  country." 

For  the  selective  service  examinations  we  have  as  yet 
no  complete  figures.  Out  of  108,000  examinations  reported 
some  months  ago  by  national  headquarters,  44  percent  of 
the  men  were  rejected  for  medical  reasons.  In  New  York 
City,  49  1/3  percent  have  been  rejected,  more  than  half  of 
these  being  turned  down  as  "totally  unfit  for  military 
duty";  the  remainder  (22  2/3  percent)  being  acceptable 
for  limited  service.  The  percentage  of  rejections  is  higher 
than  it  was  in  1917-18,  but  what  this  means  cannot  be 
told  until  the  figures  have  been  carefully  studied  with 
consideration  of  the  present  higher  age  limits  and  possibly 
more  advanced  physical  standards. 

My  doctor  friend  told  me  another  story:  "I  found  a 
well-built  young  man  with  an  obvious  hernia.  He  said  it 
never  bothered  him.  I  asked,  'What's  your  job?' 

"  'Bookkeeper.' 

''Would  you  like  to  serve  in  the  army?' 

'  'Sure.  I've  nobody  dependent  on   me.' 

'  'You  could  get  this  hernia  fixed  up  by  an  operation.' 

"  'I  suppose  so.'  " 

The  doctor  remarked  to  me:  "I  think  that  hernia  must 
have  troubled  him  sometimes,  and  of  course  it's  a  risk 
For  him  through  life.  I  wish  we  could  get  it  fixed." 

About  2  percent  of  all  men  examined  are  rejected  for 
lernia;  twice  that  proportion  for  eye  defects.  Heart  dis- 
eases, tuberculosis,  underweight,  defective  hearing,  mental 
and  nervous  conditions,  venereal  diseases,  flat  feet,  en- 
arged  tonsils,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  goiter, 
are  among  the  other  common  conditions  for  which  men 
are  turned  down.  The  fact  that  Tom  Johnson  has  no  teeth 
in  his  upper  jaw  does  not  at  present  interfere  with  this 
foung  husky's  holding  a  job.  Many  of  these  rejected  men 
have  been  carrying  on  successfully  in  civilian  life.  The 
army  standards  have  been  criticized  as  unnecessarily  high, 
but  an  army  officer  said  to  me:  "We  only  need  to  get  a 
million  men  or  two,  and  we  have  many  millions  to  draw 
from.  Why  shouldn't  the  army  set  high  standards?" 

Selective  Service  has,  however,  been  stirred.  The  situ- 
ation is  "a  matter  of  national  concern,"  declared  a  state- 
ment from  headquarters  last  April.  And  Selective  Service 
then  offered  a  plan  for  "prehabilitation."  The  16,500,000 
registrants  should  be  given  "special  pamphlets"  of  in- 
struction. A  campaign  of  education  must  be  conducted. 

So  far  as  the  registrant  is  concerned,  he  need  only  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  medical  and  dental  requirements  and 
present  himself  for  advice  and  treatment  to  his  local  doctor 
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or  dentist,  in  the  event  that  he  feels  that  he  falls  short  of  the 
designated  requirements  .  .  .  the  family  doctor  and  dentist 
are  in  the  best  position  to  remedy  the  existing  defects,  if  they 
are  readily  remediable.  If,  however,  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
the  doctor — being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  registrant's 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  financial  status,  and  also  with 
the  professional  personnel  and  with  the  hospital  and  insti- 
tutional facilities  of  the  locale — can  best  direct  the  registrant 
to  the  proper  medical  service,  be  it  a  free  or  pay  .  .  . 

This  amiabk  statement  says  nothing  about  costs.  Are 
the  family  doctors  and  dentists,  the  specialists,  the  labora- 
tories, the  X-ray  people,  the  hospitals,  to  do  the  work 
free  when  the  young  men  have  limited  means?  What  pro- 
portion of  the  16,500,000  have  family  doctors? 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Kopetzky,  medical  chief  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice in  New  York  City,  declared  several  times  during  the 
past  winter  that  despite  the  physical  deficiencies  found  in 
the  examinations,  our  present  standard  of  health  is  better 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  World  War.  Just  what 
constitutes  a  measure  of  health  has  not  been  made  clear. 
But  when  facing  the  realities  of  diseases  and  defects 
rather  than  theores  about  health  standards,  Dr.  Kopetsky 
does  not  hesitate  to  propose  that  the  federal  government 
itself  should  do  the  rehabilitation.  Young  men  found  to 
have  remediable  defects  and  diseases  should,  he  says,  be 
provisionally  inducted  into  the  army,  put  under  treatment 
in  army  hospitals,  given  a  period  of  body-building,  if 
necessary,  at  army  convalescent  camps,  and,  when  physi- 
cally ready,  be  brought  into  service.  Thus,  compulsory 
federal  medicine  would  take  charge  of  the  situation. 

THIS  PROPOSAL  INCITES  QUESTIONS.  JOHN,  OUR  YOUNG  FRIEND 

with  hernia,  could  thereby  be  rehabilitated  by  Uncle  Sam; 
but  if  James  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  was  de- 
ferred for  these  three  good  reasons,  he  would  not  be 
eligible  for  government  medication,  even  if  hernia  or  eye 
trouble  or  bad  teeth  or  tonsils  were  handicapping  him  in 
his  job.  Between  "prehabilitation"  by  intention  and  re- 
habilitation by  compulsion,  alternative  proposals  may  de- 
velop. And  rehabilitation  for  the  sake  of  army  service  is 
only  part  of  the  nation's  problem.  Workers  holding  skilled 
jobs  in  defense  industries  have  remediable  diseases  just  as 
John  and  James  have.  There  is  more  sickness  and  defect 
among  older  workers  than  among  men  in  the  twenties. 
The  nation  needs  productive  efficiency  as  well  as  defense. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  at  a  meeting  in  mid-May,  recognized 
the  double  problem  "presented  by  the  men  found  in  the 
draft  examinations  to  be  suffering  from  physical  defects 
and  also  by  those  found  physically  deficient  in  examina- 
tions for  employment  in  defense  work."  Such  a  statement 
by  the  federal  official  in  charge  of  coordinating  health, 
welfare,  and  related  activities,  reflects  a  ripening  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  public 
responsibility  for  utilizing  modern  medicine  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  nation's  manpower;  for  organized 
action  to  remedy  what  medicine  can  remedy,  whether 
past  neglect  has  been  due  to  ignorance,  isolation,  or  costs. 
When  public  action  is  taken,  according  to  one  plan  or 
another,  at  what  point  shall  it  begin,  where  shall  it  end? 
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Prisoners,  Parolees,  and  Defense 


by  AUSTIN  H.   MacCORMICK 

A  noted  penologist  describes  how  men  hitherto  treated  as  deadwood  can 
be  converted  into  bulwarks  of  defense — in  industry  and  the  armed  services. 
Why  don't  we  use  our  present  opportunity  to  improve  upon  the  parole 
systems  of  the  states  and  the  federal  government? 


UNTIL  VERY  RECENTLY  A  MAN  WHO  HAD  BEEN  CONVICTED  OF 
assault  could  not  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army.  Now 
the  army  has  modified  its  traditional  attitude,  and  de- 
cided to  use  men  who  hitherto  have  been  treated  as  if 
they  were  useless.  On  April  19  the  Selective  Service  au- 
thorities announced  new  regulations,  previously  approved 
by  the  War  Department,  which  permit  local  draft  boards 
to  induct,  with  some  exceptions,  men  who  have  been 
convicted  of  only  one  offense,  instead  of  placing  them  in 
Class  IV-F,  the  lowest  class  of  eligibles.  Those  whose 
conviction  was  for  any  one  of  a  specified  list  of  offenses 
deemed  particularly  heinous,  such  as  murder,  rape,  sex 
perversion,  drug  peddling  or  addiction,  as  well  as  chronic 
petty  offenders  with  three  or  more  jail  sentences  on  their 
records,  must  still  be  put  in  the  lowest  class. 

These  new  regulations  were  advocated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Prison  Association,  and  by  Director  James  V.  Bennett 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons.  They  give  en- 
couragement to  thousands  of  ex-prisoners  and  men  still  in 
prison  who  are  anxious  to  serve  in  the  army.  Prison  and 
parole  officials,  with  many  men  among  their  charges  who 
can  and  will  serve  the  country  creditably  in  the  armed 
forces  or  in  defense  industry,  will  cooperate  to  make  the 
plan  a  success. 

Limiting  the  application  of  the  new  regulations,  how- 
ever, even  more  drastically  than  the  exclusion  of  those 
convicted  of  more  than  one  offense  and  those  convicted 
of  heinous  offenses,  is  the  provision  that  men  who  are  on 
probation  or  parole  cannot  be  drafted  unless  the  authori- 
ties discharge  them.  This  provision  does  not  indicate 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  probation  and  parole  on 
the  part  of  the  military  authorities,  but  rather  a  very  na- 
tural unwillingness  to  accept  any  man  for  military  service 
unless  the  army  has  complete  and  absolute  control  over 
him.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which 
some  state  laws  present,  probation  and  parole  authorities 
will  make  every  possible  effort  to  clear  for  military  service 
men  otherwise  eligible  under  the  new  regulations. 

England  today  is  facing  the  problem  of  the  released 
prisoner  realistically.  Those  of  conscription  age  go  im- 
mediately into  military  service.  Terms  have  been  short- 
ened so  that  convicted  men  may  get  out  of  prison  and 
enter  the  army  and  navy  as  soon  as  possible.  Young  men 
in  the  Borstal  institutions,  the  reform  schools,  ordinarily 
sentenced  to  three  years,  are  now  usually  paroled  after 
six  months.  Colonel  Alexander  Paterson,  His  Majesty's 
Commissioner  of  Prisons  for  England  and  Wales,  on  a 
recent  visit  in  this  country  threw  interesting  sidelights  on 
the  way  the  war  affects  British  prisons:  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  haversacks  and  other  sup- 
plies used  in  the  army;  blackouts  cut  down  the  working 


day;  many  prison  store  rooms,  some  of  them  under  cell 
blocks,  are  used  as  air  raid  shelters  for  civilians;  staff 
members  and  inmates  alike  are  provided  with  gas  masks. 

Defense  Inside  Atlanta 

AMERICAN  PRISONS  HAVE  ALSO  FELT  THE  TOUCH  OF  WAR.  ONE 
Saturday  morning  not  long  ago  I  attended  a  Town  Hall 
of  the  Air  Forum  in  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at 
Atlanta.  A  hundred  or  more  prisoners  under  the  chair- 
manship of  a  young  professor  from  a  nearby  university 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  temperate,  al- 
though strongly  patriotic,  discussions  of  what  action  the 
government  should  take  in  regard  to  strikes  in  defense 
industries  that  I  have  so  far  heard.  The  tone  of  the  meet- 
ing was  not  that  of  a  group  of  prisoners  trying  merely  to 
make  a  good  impression.  Warden  Sanford,  a  man  not 
easily  fooled,  assured  me  that  the  meeting  was  an  accurate 
indication  of  attitudes  toward  national  defense. 

Soon  after  that  meeting  The  Atlantiun,  the  magazine 
published  by  the  Atlanta  prisoners  under  the  supervision 
of  the  institution's  department  of  education,  appeared 
with  an  elaborate  ten-page  spread  of  pictures  and  text 
describing  the  industries  in  which  over  a  thousand  prison- 
ers are  manufacturing  goods  for  the  army  and  navy  and 
other  government  departments.  The  products  range  in 
variety  from  tents,  truck  covers,  and  ship  awnings,  to 
stretchers  and  shell  covers.  An  article  headed  "Barred 
from  Service?"  closed  with  the  lines:  "Even  though  barred 
from  active  service,  these  men  do  their  part  in  the  great 
behind-the-lines  defenses  of  the  nation.  Willingly  and 
with  unashamed  pride  these  skilled  workers  labor,  con- 
scious of  their  participation  in  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican liberties." 

This  is  no  mealy-mouthed  protestation  of  patriotism. 
Men  have  certainly  not  changed  greatly  since  the  last  war. 
As  executive  officer  of  a  naval  prison  through  which  8,- 
000  men  passed,  I  then  saw  thousands  of  them  go  back 
into  the  navy  on  their  own  urgent  request  to  wipe  out 
the  blots  on  their  records.  From  my  own  experience  dur- 
ing twenty  years  I  know  there  is  in  our  prisons  a  wealth 
of  human  material  that  can  be  made  useful  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  war.  Those  of  us  who  are  sure  of  this  do 
not-  believe  that  every  ex-prisoner  is  fitted  for  military 
service,  or  that  every  man  in  prison  is  fitted  for  release. 
We  believe  in  a  selective  process.  We  believe,  moreover, 
that  parole  is  the  best  selective  process  for  releasing  prison- 
ers that  has  so  far  been  devised. 

Selective  Release  Through  Parole 

WORN  AND  FRAYED  BY  DISCUSSION  AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PAROLE 

is,  we  may  well  reexamine  the  whole  problem  at  this 
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Phutos  from  U.   S.   Penitentiary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Inside  Atlanta:  Prisoners  in  the  federal  penitentiary  take  active  part  in  forum  discussions,  as  a   prelude  to  hotter  citizenship  outside 


time.  For  parole  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  prisoner, 
and  to  his  role  in  the  defense  effort  after  his  release. 

There  is  no  effective  answer  the  advocates  of  parole 
can  make  to  the  critics  of  parole  except  an  honest  an- 
swer. The  worst  enemies  of  parole  are  the  weak  or  dis- 
honest officials  who  prostitute  parole  for  political  reasons 
or  for  cold  cash,  and  the  go-betweens,  usually  lawyers, 
who  put  the  deals  over.  But  among  the  real  enemies  of 
parole  also  are  some  of  its  well-meaning  friends,  especially 
those  prison  and  parole  officials  who  claim  an  impossibly 
high  percentage  of  parole  successes,  perhaps  to  demon- 
strate what  successes  they  themselves  are. 

Most  figures  on  parole  successes  are  little  more  than 
guesses.  Statistics  are  usually  based  on  the  percentage  of 
parolees  who  successfully  complete  the  parole  period, 
which  is  sometimes  as  short  as  a  year,  and  are  then  dis- 
charged from  parole  and  written  off  the  books.  The  better 
a  parole  system,  however,  the  larger  the  percentage  of  its 
apparent  failures  may  be.  Strict  parole  authorities  return 
a  considerable  number  of  parolees  to  prison  for  technical 
violations  or  because  they  show  signs  of  slipping,  without 
waiting  for  them  to  commit  new  crimes. 

The  first  careful,  long  range  study  of  successive  groups 
of  parolees  ever  made  by  any  parole  system  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  now  being  carried  on  by  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Parole.  Those  released  each  year  are  being 
studied  as  part  of  a  continuous  running  inventory  of 
New  York  State  parole. 

In  1939  at  the  end  of  the  first  five-year  period  studied,  1,448 
of  the  2,257  persons  paroled  in  1934,  or  64  percent,  had 
apparently  made  good  and  at  least  had  maintained  clear 
official  records.  Another  413,  or  18.3  percent,  had  been  re- 
turned to  prison  for  technical  violations  of  parole.  Only  396, 
or  17.5  percent,  had  been  convicted  of  new  crimes.  Of  these, 
213,  or  9.4  percent,  were  convicted  of  felonies  and  the  re- 


mainder of  misdemeanors.  The  "Class  of  1935"  figures  are 
more  encouraging.  Of  that  year's  1.679  parolees,  1,088,  or  64.8 
percent  had  reached  the  end  of  the  year  1939  with  an 
apparently  satisfactory  record;  329,  or  19.6  percent,  had  been 
returned  for  technical  violations;  and  only  262,  or  15.6 
percent,  had  been  convicted  of  new  crimes — 8.5  percent  of 
felonies  and  7.1  percent  of  misdemeanors. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Parole  seems  justified  in 
pointing  out  that  these  figures  mean  that,  during  the  per- 
iod of  about  five  years  under  supervision,  84.4  percent  of 
those  paroled  during  1935  were  not  convicted  of  new 
crimes.  Not  only  is  this  the  sort  of  record  that  heartens 
all  those  who  believe  that  parole  can  be  made  to  work, 
but  the  New  York  report  presents  the  only  type  of  evi- 
dence that  will  satisfy  those  who  are  honestly  critical  of 
parole  on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  heard  about  it  but 
are  not  hostile  to  the  principle  of  parole. 

PAROLE  is,  OF  COURSE,  ONLY  ONE  OF  THE  WAYS  IN  WHICH 
people  are  released  from  prison.  In  1939,  according  to  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  which  receives  reports  from 
all  but  two  states,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  about  72,500 
men  and  women  were  released  from  the  state  and  federal 
prisons  and  adult  reformatories  reporting. 

Subtracting  the  deaths  and  the  escapes,  about  70,000 
prisoners  came  out  through  the  front  gate.  Of  these, 
about  27,000,  or  38.5  percent,  were  released  uncondition- 
ally. Conditional  discharges  of  one  type  or  another  were 
granted  to  40,000,  or  57  percent  of  the  total.  Seven  of 
every  ten  conditional  releases  were  by  parole  and  the  re- 
mainder by  conditional  pardon  or  other  forms  of  condi- 
tional release.  The  number  released  on  parole  was  about 
28,000  and  they  constituted  40  percent  of  the  total  of  the 
70,000  released  in  1939. 

Most  prisoners  are  going  to  come  out  of  prison  some 
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day.  In  spite  of  the  very  long  mandatory  sentences  im- 
posed by  laws  passed  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  they  will 
come  out  much  sooner  than  the  public  thinks.  There  is  an 
almost  complete  turnover  in  the  population  of  our  prisons 
every  five  years;  only  a  residue  of  lifers  and  long-timers 
remain.  Most  state  and  federal  prisoners  are  released  in 
two  years  or  less,  although  the  amount  of  time  served, 
even  for  the  same  offense,  varies  greatly  in  different 
states  and  parts  of  the  country.  The  median  period  of 
time  served  by  those  released  each  year  is  about  twenty 
months  in  the  case  of  state  prisoners  and  thirteen  months 
for  federal  prisoners.  So  we  must  prepare  to  use  these 
men  and  women  intelligently,  especially  now  when  the 
defense  effort  must  harness  every  productive  talent. 

The  Key  to  Future  Citizenship 

THE    PERIOD    THAT    A     PRISONER    MUST    SERVE    BEFORE    HE    IS 

eligible  for  parole  is  usually  fixed  by  law,  but  he  will  not 
necessarily  be  released  as  soon  as  he  is  eligible.  In  New 
York  State,  for  example,  where  indeterminate  sentences 
are  imposed,  a  prisoner  cannot  be  paroled  until  he  has 
served  the  minimum  sentence,  minus  his  "good  time,"  the 
few  days  each  month  which  the  law  permits  him  to  earn 
by  good  work  and  conduct.  In  actual  practice  less  than 
40  percent  of  those  granted  parole  are  acted  on  favorably 
at  the  first  hearing  after  they  become  eligible. 

The  federal  government  imposes  fixed  sentences  only, 
although  the  Attorney  General  is  now  advocating  passage 
of  an  indeterminate  sentence  law.  A  federal  prisoner  is 
eligible  for  parole  at  the  end  of  one  third  of  his  sentence. 
He  also  earns  "good  time,"  however,  and  those  who  are 
denied  parole  but  have  satisfactory  prison  records  may 
therefore  be  released  before  the  expiration  of  their  full 
sentences  and  "owe  the  government  some  time"  when 
they  go  out.  Until  1933  these  ex-prisoners  were  under  no 
supervision  whatever,  but  since  then  they  have  been  re- 
leased under  the  supervision  of  federal  probation-parole 
officers  for  a  period  equal  to  the  unfinished  portion  of 
their  full  sentences.  These  "conditional  releases"  are  not 
supervised  as  rigidly  as  the  parolees,  but  with  sufficient 
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care  to  see  that  they  get  started  on  the  right  foot,  at  least. 
Only  two  states,  Florida  and  Virginia,  have  no  parole 
laws.  In  the  other  states  the  variations  in  the  periods 
prisoners  must  serve  before  being  eligible  for  parole  are 
almost  limitless.  In  many  jurisdictions  it  appears  to  be 
"at  the  whim  of  the  governor." 

It  sounds  very  stern  and  impressive  to  say,  "Don't  let 
the  prisoner  out  until  the  last  day  of  his  sentence."  But 
this  means  that  the  expiration-of-sentence  man  must  be 
released  without  any  restrictions  whatever,  with  no  super- 
vision other  than  the  police  can  give  him,  and  that  he  can 
be  returned  to  prison,  if  he  gets  into  more  trouble,  only 
by  the  long  and  expensive  process  of  arrest,  trial,  and  con- 
viction. It  means  that  he  feels  himself  to  have  paid  his 
debt — every  last  day,  hour  and  minute  of  it.  He  has  often 
lost  touch  with  family,  friends,  and  former  employers,  is 
a  poor  prospect  for  jobs,  and  bears  the  double  brand  of 
the  ex-convict  and  the  man  who  was  "kept  out  of  circu- 
lation" as  long  as  the  law  allowed. 

Parole  provides  a  method  of  releasing  each  prisoner  at 
the  time  when  it  is  best  for  him  to  come  out,  taking  all 
the  facts  in  his  case  into  consideration  and  making  the 
decision  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  not  only  for  him  but 
for  society.  This  is  an  important  point  in  parole's  favor, 
for  taxpayers  pay  through  the  nose  for  the  rigidity  of  laws 
that  sometimes  keep  men  in  prison  many  years  after  they 
could  safely  be  released.  In  New  York  State,  for  example, 
it  costs  about  $60  a  year  to  supervise  a  parolee  and  $550  a 
year  to  keep  him  in  prison.  In  every  state  the  taxpayers 
are  wasting  precious  dollars  on  men  in  prison  who  are 
good  parole  risks,  and  are  supporting  their  families  in  ad- 
dition, because  of  needlessly  rigid  or  hard-boiled  laws, 
often  passed  during  the  hysteria  of  a  "crime  wave." 

Yet  it  is  the  release  feature  of  parole  that  has  caused 
most  of  the  criticism,  for  the  worst  abuses  of  parole  center 
around  releases.  In  three  fourths  of  the  states,  according  to 
the  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  in  1939, 
the  paroling  power  is  vested  in  the  governors  or  in  part 
time  boards.  In  seventeen  states  the  granting  and  revoca- 
tion of  parole  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor.  In  many  instances 
what  is  called  parole  is  not  parole 
at  all  but  executive  clemency, 
and  blame  for  its  weakness 
should  be  placed  squarely  in  the 
laps  of  those  governors  who  are 
responsible  for  it  until  they  take 
positive  steps  to  remedy  bad 
practices. 

Twenty-six  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  federal 
government  were  reported  by  the 
Attorney  General's  survey  to 
have  parole  boards,  but  in  only 
eleven  of  these  jurisdictions  were 
they  full  time  boards.  In  most 
of  the  remaining  jurisdictions 
the  parole  board  members  are 
busy  laymen  or  officials  who  usu- 
ally do  little  more  than  attend 
monthly  parole  meetings  and  are 
paid  a  per  diem  fee.  In  three 
states  the  narole  authority  is 
vested  in  institutional  boards  of 
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laymen.  Two  of  these  three  states  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  have  good  parole  systems  and  one  of  them,  New 
Jersey,  is  outstanding. 

A  full  time  parole  board  is  no  guarantee  of  good  parole. 
Politics,  particularly,  may  make  what  appears  on  paper  to 
be  a  good  parole  system  a  hollow  sham  or  worse.  It  is 
perhaps  natural,  moreover,  that  parole  boards,  especially 
those  on  a  part  time  basis,  make  unwise  decisions  when 
they  so  often  have  insufficient  data  on  the  cases  that  come 
before  them  and,  in  some  instances,  do  not  spend  as  much 
time  on  each  case  as  they  would  on  picking  out  a  new  hat. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  state  institutions  and  in  the 
federal  prison  system,  well  organized  classification  pro- 
grams, staffed  by  professionally  trained  persons,  are  mak- 
ing case  histories  and  other  material  available  to  the  in- 
stitution officials  for  use  in  assignment  to  work  and  living 
quarters,  transfers  between  institutions,  and  in  meeting 
custodial  and  disciplinary  problems.  This  material,  di- 
gested and  reduced  to  convenient  form  and  length,  espe- 
cially when  supplemented  by  progress  reports  and  pre- 
parole  summaries,  is  proving  invaluable  to  those  parole 
authorities  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  it  and  sen- 
sible enough  to  use  it. 

Recommendations  of  the  prison  authorities  on  parole 
cases  where  there  is  no  such  procedure  are  likely  to  give 
all  the  credit  possible  for  good  work  and  conduct  in  the 
institution,  for  the  prisoners  look  forward  to  early  parole 
as  the  logical  reward  for  a  good  record.  Unfortunately,  the 
prisoners  who  have  the  best  records  are  very  often  habitual 
criminals,  prison-wise  repeaters  who  know  how  to  do  time, 
or  middle-of-the-road  prisoners  whose  conduct  in  prison 
has  little  bearing  on  how  they  will  behave  after  release. 


But  honest  errors  of  judgment  and  a  well-meaning  de- 
sire to  give  a  well-behaved  prisoner  another  chance,  no 
matter  if  his  criminal  record  is  rather  bad,  do  not  account 
for  the  parole  abuses  that  fall  into  the  scandal  class.  The 
real  parole  scandals  can  usually  be  traced  to  politics  or 
graft,  or  both.  A  few  indictments  and  convictions,  and 
even  a  few  impeachments,  would  do  much  to  clean  up 
bad  parole  situations,  and  those  officials  who  are  trying  to 
run  honest  prison  and  parole  systems  would  welcome  such 
action. 

The  Helping  Hand  After  Release 

SCARCELY  LESS  IMPORTANT  THAN  THE  POWER  OF  THE  PAROLE 
authorities  to  release  is  their  power  to  supervise,  and  to  re- 
turn parole  violators  to  prison  without  a  new  trial. 

The  man  on  parole  under  a  good  system  is  released 
under  certain  terms  which  he  must  not  violate,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  parole  officer  who  will  do  his 
best  to  help  him  live  up  to  those  terms,  but  will  report 
him  for  possible  return  to  prison  if  he  does  not.  His  parole 
conditions  usually  restrict  his  movements  very  rigidly  and 
impose  a  standard  of  conduct  that  many  a  citizen  would 
find  difficult  to  maintain.  He  must  have  a  job  and  cannot 
leave  it  without  permission  of  his  parole  officer.  He  must 
pay  his  bills  promptly  and  incur  no  debts.  He  cannot 
leave  the  state,  get  married  or  divorced,  or  get  an  automo- 
bile driver's  license  without  permission.  He  cannot  drink 
or  frequent  places  where  liquor  is  sold.  He  cannot  asso- 
ciate with  any  person  known  to  have  a  criminal  record, 
and  especially  with  any  other  ex-prisoner,  even  the  man 
with  whom  he  shared  a  cell  for  five  years.  He  cannot  get 
into  a  heated  argument  with  (Continued  on  page  355) 
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The  Conscientious  Objectors 


by  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

On  May  15  a  program  of  Civilian  Public  Service  projects — with  the  con- 
scientious objectors  as  stewards  of  their  own  alternative  to  military  training 
— was  launched.  This  report  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
of  our  time  is  based  upon  a  special  study  by  the  managing  editor,  and 
concludes  the  series  on  "Stepchildren  of  Defense." 


GOING  FROM  BALTIMORE  TO  WASHINGTON,  JUST  BEYOND  THE 
big  brick  distilleries  at  Elk  Ridge,  a  narrow  forest  road 
leads  off  to  the  right  along  the  Patapsco  River.  There 
you  will  find  an  encampment  that  may  some  day  be  as 
interesting  a  footnote  to  history  as  old  Fort  McHenry, 
downstream,  where  the  flag  on  the  ramparts  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  national  anthem.  This 
woodland  camp  is  a  symbol  of  democratic  tolerance  to- 
ward minorities.  On  May  15  it  became  one  of  twenty-one 
Civilian  Public  Service  work  camps  where  conscientious 
objectors  will  perform  tasks  of  national  importance,  un- 
der civilian  direction,  as  an  alternative  to  military  service. 

I  visited  the  camp  a  few  weeks  ago,  before  the  con- 
scientious objectors,  classified  as  such  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  had  arrived.  Volunteers  already  on  the  scene 
were  painting  the  abandoned  CCC  buildings.  They  were 
potential  selectees,  Quakers,  a  Jew,  an  Episcopalian,  all 
earnest  pacifists.  They  had  faced  the  choice  between  re- 
sistance and  non-resistance  in  a  world  threatened  by 
Nazism,  and  abided  by  the  still,  small,  powerful  voice 
of  their  individual  consciences.  Few  draft-dodgers  or 
slackers  could  hope  to  crash  their  dedicated  little  group, 
through  the  careful  procedures  of  selective  service,  and 
any  such  would  probably  be  most  unhappy  if  they  did  so. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  so  many  safeguards  and 
rights  of  appeal  for  genuine  conscientious  objectors,  that 
it  is  equally  unlikely  that  any  sincerely  religious  pacifists 
who  conform  with  administrative  rules  will  be  impressed 
into  military  service  against  their  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  absolutists  who  refused  to  register  have  been  pena- 
lized under  the  law.  More  than  a  hundred  non-registrants, 
not  all  of  them  conscientious  objectors,  have  been  sent  to 
jail,  for  terms  from  thirty  days  to  five  years;  but  the 
most  severe  sentence  for  a  religious  objector  to  registra- 
tion has  been  eighteen  months.  These  extremists  have  been 
offered  parole,  by  executive  order  of  the  President,  if  they 
will  accept  Civilian  Public  Service,  or  approved  individ- 
ual assignments. 

All  in  all,  despite  the  peacetime  criticism  of  a  nation 
at  arms,  the  federal  government  has  been  somewhat 
more  respectful  of  conscience  than  local  employers  have 
been.  In  a  number  of  communities  men  known  to  have 
registered  as  conscientious  objectors  have  lost  their  jobs. 

It  was  neither  by  popular  pressure,  nor  by  direct  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Selective  Service  Act 
came  to  recognize  conscience  as  a  sacred  right  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  American  history. 
Rather  it  was  the  result  of  five  distinct  influences:  the 
constructive  precedents  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  sys- 
tem employed  in  1917-18,  coupled  with  the  determination 


of  liberal  legislators  and  administrators  to  improve  upon 
it;  the  representations  of  the  churches  and  spokesmen  of 
the  organized  peace  societies;  the  genuine  desire  of  the 
army  to  avoid  responsibility  for  custody  of  devout  pacifist 
citizens;  and,  finally,  the  example  of  Great  Britain  calmly 
continuing  her  considerate  program  for  her  "Conchies" 
throughout  the  dark  days  of  her  fight  for  life. 

II 

IN  TWO  IMPORTANT  RESPECTS  THE  AMERICAN  PROGRAM  IS  LESS 

flexible  than  the  British.  In  Great  Britain,  absolutists  have 
been  granted  complete  exemption.  British  conscientious 
objectors  who  select  civilian  service  do  so  through  local 
agencies,  or  on  their  own  initiative.  The  American  pro- 
gram, however,  has  the  advantage  of  not  permitting  con- 
scientious objectors  the  embarrassing  privilege  of  en- 
gaging in  their  regular  work  at  normal  wages  while  their 
fellow  citizens  of  conscript  age  are  preparing  to  risk  their 
lives,  if  necessary,  at  army  pay.  Assignment  to  work  of 
national  importance  through  a  religious  committee,  while 
it  limits  freedom  of  choice,  does  not  expose  conscientious 
objectors  to  local  criticism  that  they  are  better  off  than 
their  neighbors.  In  fact  they  are  not  better  off.  If  the 
work  camps  were  simply  a  form  of  government  work, 
conscientious  objectors  might  just  as  well  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  CCC  or  the  WPA  for  the  duration.  As  it 
is  they  serve  without  pay.  Everyone  who  can  afford  it 
pays  the  $35  a  month  that  it  costs  to  maintain  him  in 
camp.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  outspoken  socialists, 
and  some  religious  leaders  who  feel  the  government  should 
assume  the  cost,  American  conscientious  objectors  do  not 
wish  government  support  so  long  as  their  own  organiza- 
tions will  finance  the  work  camp  program. 

The  germ  of  the  work  camp  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the 
last  days  of  the  war  in  1918  when  selected  conscientious 
objectors  were  furloughed  from  prisons  and  farms  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  training  in  re- 
construction work  overseas.  Moreover,  today's  program 
resembles  the  subsequent  Friends  work  camps  for  stu- 
dents, and  in  fact  is  utilizing  a  number  of  Friends  work 
camp  directors  and  camp  sites.  Paradoxically,  although 
the  Friends  are  the  most  dynamic  of  the  historic  peace 
churches,  Quaker  conscientious  objectors  are  outnum- 
bered nearly  5  to  1  by  Mennonites,  and  nearly  ll/2  to  1 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  which,  like 
the  Friends,  has  maintained  a  service  committee  for  social 
projects  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  cooperated  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  on  relief  work 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  the  50  conscien- 
tious objectors  assigned  to  the  first  camp,  May  15,  10 
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arc  Quakers,  1  is  a  member  of  the  Brethren,  6  are  Je- 
hovah's Witnesses,  2  are  Episcopal,  2  Lutheran,  3  Catho- 
lic, and  so  on. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  conscientious  objectors  of  military  age,  two 
thousand  of  them  now  liable  to  call  for  work  of  na- 
tional importance.  This  does  not,  of  course,  include  ob- 
jectors who  fell  into  other  categories  because  of  depen- 
dency, physical  defects,  or  because  they  are  ministers  of 
religion.  Nor  does  it  include  those  whose  cases  are  sched- 
uled for  appeal  from  these  classifications.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  no  communist,  no  pro-German,  and  no  anti-British 
Irish  Catholic  has  attempted  to  register  as  a  conscientious 
objector.  The  twenty  Catholic  objectors,  to  date,  are 
mainly  members  of  the  Catholic  Worker  Group. 

Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  in  some  ways  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  A  number  of  them,  who  consider  them- 
selves ministers  because  they  speak  and  distribute  tracts 
as  a  full-time  job,  may,  on  appeal,  refuse  to  accept  the 
IV-E  classification  of  conscientious  objectors  if  the  min- 
isterial category  is  denied  them;  and  there  is  the  further 
possibility  that  those  Jehovah's  Witnesses  who  have  been 
classified  as  IV-E  conscientious  objectors  will  not  prove 
congenial  in  the  work  camps  which  are  all,  at  present, 
operated  under  the  auspices  of  organized  religious  groups. 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  are  uncompromising  in  their  con- 
tempt for  "organized  religion,"  and  particularly  denounce 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  certainly  will  require 
some  delicate  administrative  discrimination  if  they  are 
not  to  be  martyred  for  their  fanatic  attitudes  toward  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  and  mankind's  institutions  and  sym- 
bols. So  far  as  I  can  discover,  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are 


the  only  genuinely  recalcitrant  group  of  conscientious 
objectors. 

The  degree  to  which  members  of  the  peace  churches  and 
the  peace  movement  have  accepted  a  midway  status — mili- 
tary service  in  noncombatant  units,  class  1-A-O — is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  struggle  which  has  stirred  the  pacifist  conscience 
since  the  fall  of  France.  Noncombatant  service  is  not  a 
compromise  to  be  arrived  at  lightly.  As  in  England,  many 
Friends  have  accepted  duty  in  the  medical  corps.  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  have  organized  a  complete  medical  unit. 
There  is  not,  as  yet,  any  complete  tabulation  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  chosen  noncombatant  service  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  in  units  which,  by  law,  may 
not  be  required  to  bear  arms  or  train  in  combat  activities. 

The  commanding  officers  of  units  receiving  such  per- 
sonnel aFe  held  responsible  for  the  assignment  of  each 
individual.  In  several  instances,  where  a  commanding 
officer  has  become  convinced  that  noncombatant  service 
presents  a  genuine  challenge  to  conscience,  a  selectee  has 
been  discharged  from  the  army  for  transfer,  through  the 
selective  service  machinery,  to  a  civilian  service  project. 
Concern  for  the  morale  of  the  army,  rather  than  concern 
for  conscience,  may  dictate  such  consideration;  yet  I  can- 
not escape  the  impression  that,  faced  with  a  worldwide 
challenge  to  democracy,  most  of  the  men  in  authority  in 
our  army,  as  well  as  in  our  civil  government,  have  no 
desire  to  persecute  the  genuine  conscientious  objector 
who  objects  to  war  on  religious  grounds.  Under  the  law, 
conscientious  objection  is  not  a  crime  and  under  the 
Justice  Department's  regulations  FBI  investigating  agents, 
as  well  as  hearing  officers,  are  admonished  to  observe  this 
distinction. 


Typical  Questions  Put  to  the  British  Conscientious  Objector 

Excerpts  from  a  pamphlet  issued  for  the  help  of  men  who  register  as  c.o.'s.  Under  the  draft  law  they  must  appear  before 
local   tribunals  to  be  judged  as  to  their  sincerity;  they  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  to  a  higher  tribunal. 


General 

Would  you  not  resist  even  if  everything  you  value  were 
in  danger  of  being  trodden  under  foot? 

If  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  overcome  evil  with  good, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  destroy  a  greater  evil  with  a  lesser 
evil  rather  than  net  at  all? 

Your  country  is  in  danger.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  for 
it  now? 

Do  you  want  to  continue  with  your  propaganda  while  the 
soldiers  are  dying  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  do  it?  What 
would  become  of  your  peace  societies  if  we  were  conquered 
by  the  Nazis? 

Do  you  eat  food  convoyed  to  you  by  the  navy?  Why? 

Have  you  a  gas  mask?  Why?  Surely  that  proves  you  be- 
lieve in  defense. 

Religious 

You  say  that  God  directs  you  to  take  this  attitude.  How  do 
you  know  the  direction  comes  from  God? 

Does  God  direct  you  to  live  at  the  expense  of  other  people 
who  are  risking  their  lives  bringing  food  and  fighting  for  you? 

Would  you  fight  to  bring  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth? 

How  is  it  any  practical  help  to  pray  for  oppressed  people 
while  they  are  being  massacred? 

You  say  evil  cannot  triumph.  What  about  the  Nazi  regime  in 
Germany? 


Humanitarian 

If  you  saw  people,  or  children,  being  beaten  up  by  a  gang 
of  roughs,  would  you  go  to  their  help  or  let  them  be  done  to 
death?  How  would  you  pacifically  defend  them? 

How  can  doing  the  same  thing,  such  as  ambulance  or  relief 
work,  be  right  under  civilian  control  and  wrong  under  army 
control? 

Will  you  help  to  produce  food?  It  is  very  necessary  for  life. 
If  not,  why  not?  Would  you  let  your  country  starve  to  death? 

Political 

Would  you  object  to  a  class  war? 

Should  the  Germans  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  world  un- 
checked? How  would  you  meet  their  aggression? 

How  can  you  reconcile  the  fact  that  active  resistance  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  Belgium  in  the  last  war,  with  the  fact 
that  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Denmark  passive  resistance  was 
not  effective? 

How  can  you  restrain  a  powerfully  armed  army  except  by  a 
more  powerful  and  better  armed  army?  What  stopped  Napo- 
leon conquering  the  world  except  the  wars  against  him?  Was 
this  "futile,"  "barbaric"? 

Do  you  pay  taxes  indirectly  if  not  directly?  Do  they  not 
help  the  war?  What  is  the  moral  difference  between  helping 
to  pay  for  the  war  and  fighting  in  it? 

Have  you  realized  that  by  refraining  from  helping  our  army 
you  are  in  effect  helping  the  German  army  to  win  the  war? 
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Ill 

h    IS,  PERHAPS,  OF  SOME  SIGNIFICANCE  THAT  GENERAL  LEWIS 

B.  Hershey,  acting  director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
since  Clarence  A.  Dykstra's  appointment  to  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board,  grew  up  in  a  community 
among  Mennonites.  He  is  peculiarly  aware  of  their  con- 
structive citizenship  through  centuries  of  practical  as  well 
as  theological  dedication  to  nonresistance.  Long  before 
the  Burke-Wadsworth  Selective  Service  bill  was  proposed, 
General  Hershey,  then  a  major  on  the  general  staff,  had 
been  active  in  formulating  personnel  plans,  including 
methods  of  handling  such  non-conformists  in  the  event 
that  they  were,  as  in  1917,  drafted  into  the  army  for 
assignment,  or  furlough,  to  civil  duty  or  agriculture. 

By  good  chance,  however,  Congress  in  1940  was  re- 
ceptive to  the  suggestions  of  members  of  the  New  Deal 
administration  and  of  religious  groups  that  conscientious 
objectors  to  both  combatant  and  non-combatant  service 
be  divorced  from  army  responsibility.  The  Selective 
Service  Act  represents  a  civil  liberties  milestone  in  com- 
parison with  the  1917  act.  A  conscientious  objector  is  re- 
quired to  prove  only  that  "by  religious  training  and  be- 
lief, (he)  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  war  in  any  form"; 
in  1917,  actual  membership  in  one  of  the  then  existing 
historic  peace  churches  was  required  for  religious  objec- 
tors. Thus,  Methodists,  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Disciples 
of  Christ,  and  non-members  of  churches,  are  now  recog- 
nized as  conscientious  objectors  if  they  can  sustain  the 
sincerity  of  their  beliefs,  either  before  their  local  draft 
boards,  or  through  various  stages  of  appeal.  As  this  issue 
of  Survey  Graphic  goes  to  press,  hearing  officers  are  being 
appointed  in  federal  judicial  districts  to  take  the  testimony 
of  objectors,  including  those  assigned,  contrary  to  their 
desires,  to  class  1-A-O  (noncombatant  service),  or  whose 
claims  of  exemption  were  denied  by  the  local  draft  boards, 
or  on  appeal  to  the  state  boards.  It  would  be  inappropriate 
to  anticipate  the  outcome  of  such  appeals,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  instruction  to  the  FBI  (which  by 
law  is  required  to  make  a  report  upon  each  individual 
before  his  appeal  is  heard),  and  its  choice  of  hearing  of- 
ficers throughout  the  country,  reflect  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy, tolerance,  and  fairness  to  conscience.  On  January 
2,  Matthew  F.  McGuire,  the  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  in  a  memorandum  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  di- 
rector of  the  FBI,  cautioned  Mr.  Hoover  "to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  an  investigation  that  may  connote  crim- 
inality or  be  offensive  to  any  individual;  whether  the 
registrant,  his  reference,  or  others."  Concerning  those 
objectors  who  were  not  members  in  good  standing  of 
any  denomination  or  sect,  Mr.  McGuire  wrote: 

.  .  .  the  individual  conscientious  objection  .  .  .  will  be 
somewhat  more  difficult  than  those  in  the  first  category,  since 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  existence  of  such  a 
conscientious  objection  in  the  registrant's  own  mind.  It  must 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  objection,  in  order  to 
constitute  a  ground  for  deferment,  must  be  a  conscientious 
objection  against  participation  in  war  in  general,  and  not  a 
conscientious  objection  to  a  specific  war.  A  state  of  mind  is 
always  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  yet  it  is  recognized  that  a 
registrant's  conscience  in  this  regard  must  be  fully  respected, 
provided  a  conscientious  scruple  of  the  kind  mentioned 
actually  exists  and  is  sincere.  As  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
issue  is  a  state  of  mind,  the  investigation  must  concern  itself 
with  outward  circumstances,  conduct,  conversation,  etc., 
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which  would  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  of  mind. 

An  effort  should  be  made,  however,  to  ascertain  whether 
such  alleged  beliefs  are  due  to  political  philosophy  or  mem- 
bership in  any  political  party  or  group. 

The  FBI  reports  are  primarily  for  the  guidance  of  the 
hearing  officers,  who  have  been  selected  not  only  for  their 
integrity,  character,  standing  in  the  community,  but  for 
their  awareness  of  the  conscientious  objector's  point  of 
view — in  the  words  of  Attorney  General  Jackson  their 
"patience,  tolerance,  and  well  balanced  judgment."  If  a 
hearing  officer's  recommendations  to  an  appeal  board  are 
adverse,  the  Board  of  Appeal  shall  give  consideration  to 
but  shall  not  be  bound  to  follow  the  recommendations  in 
determining  the  final  classification  of  the  registrant.  If 
the  appeal  is  denied,  the  state  director  or  the  national  di- 
rector may  appeal  to  the  President. 

From  the  safeguards  written  into  the  law  and  projected 
by  liberal  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  army,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to  give  the  pacifist 
conscience  the  greatest  latitude.  Political  objection  to  any 
particular  war,  or  to  today's  particular  defense  program, 
is  not  recognized.  But  philosophical,  non-sectarian  objec- 
tion, based  on  humanitarian  grounds,  to  all  war  in  which 
a  man's  attitudes  may  be  definitely  colored  by  a  political 
belief,  is  at  present,  as  in  Great  Britain,  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  ethical  principle  governed  by  conscience.  In  this 
category  will  be  found  a  few  socialists,  and  others  long 
active  in  the  non-sectarian  pacifist  movement. 

IV 

A  STRIKING  ASPECT  OF  THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR  OF   1941 

is  that  he  is  not  usually  a  negative  objector  only  (like  his 
grandfather  in  the  Civil  War,  who  hired  a  substitute  to 
fight  in  the  army)  but  is  eager  to  make  a  conscientious 
personal  sacrifice  for  society.  He  does  not  want  mere  ex- 
emption by  grace  of  conscience  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
concedes  the  totality  of  human  society,  if  not  the  totality 
of  national  defense  when  the  state  is  threatened. 

The  formulation  of  a  unified  program  has,  therefore, 
been  much  easier  than  twenty  five  years  ago,  when  few 
Mennonites  were  Rotarians,  when  Brethren  and  Quakers 
were  not  experienced  in  working  together  on  welfare 
and  relief  projects,  and  when  individual  objectors  had 
little  organized  support  from  within  non-pacifist  churches 
and  organizations.  Nevertheless,  the  work  camp  program 
was  far  from  spontaneous.  It  was  not  until  last  Decem- 
ber that  government  officials  reached  a  tentative  agree- 
ment with  the  National  Service  Board  for  Religious  Ob- 
jectors for  the  initiation  of  an  experimental  work  camp 
program.  And  it  was  not  until  February  6  that  the  Pres- 
ident authorized,  by  executive  order,  the  director  of  se- 
lective service  to  "establish,  designate  or  determine"  the 
work  of  national  importance  under  civilian  direction  to 
which  conscientious  objectors  may  be  assigned. 

Since  then,  the  program  of  civilian  work  of  national 
importance  for  the  selectees  called  up  on  May  15,  and  in 
the  weeks  following,  has  been  delayed  by  the  inevitable 
bureaucratic  machinery  that  must  mesh  when  an  experi- 
ment is  thrown  into  gear.  Meanwhile,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors have  been  deferred. 

The  plan,  of  which  the  Patapsco  Camp  near  Baltimore 
is  an  example,  could  never  have  (Continued  on  page  356) 
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British   Combine 
Nutrition  is  not  only  a  long  range  matter,  but  involves  efficient  food  distribution  to  devastated  areas.    Mass  feeding  is  the  result 


British  Welfare  Carries  On 


by   MARGARET  A.  THOMAS 

In  wartime  the  welfare  services  take  on  a  special  significance  as  human 
needs  are  multiplied  by  devastation  and  readjustment  of  the  population. 
The  British  experience,  as  observed  by  an  English  social  worker,  abounds 
in  lessons  for  American  home  defense. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  is  NEVER  A  LUXURY,  BUT  is  AN  INDISPENSABLE 
adjunct  to  the  national  economy.  That  is  the  wartime  ex- 
perience of  Britain.  To  present  a  complete  account  of 
the  social  services  in  Britain  today  would  be  to  try  to 
picture  a  constantly  changing  scene.  I  shall  try  to  describe 
conditions  as  I  actually  observed  them  in  many  of  the 
areas,  some  in  detail  and  others  more  briefly. 

The  questions  uppermost  in  every  social  worker's  mind 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  were:  "What  will 
happen  to  my  particular  field  in  the  event  of  war?  How 
best  can  I  help  maintain  the  standards  for  which  we  have 
fought  for  years?  Must  I  divert  all  my  energies  to  emer- 
gency social  work  such  as  first  aid,  hospital  nursing,  air 
raid  precautions,  home  defense?" 

No  one  could  foresee  what  the  actual  outbreak  of  war 
would  bring,  and  emergency  arrangements  on  a  very  large 
scale  had  to  be  made.  The  first  evacuation  of  school  chil- 
dren— 730,000  from  London  alone — was  a  gigantic  task  in 
itself;  hospital  accommodation  and  staff  for  civilian  cas- 
ualties had  to  be  estimated  and  provided;  the  general 


mobilization  of  the  fleet,  air  force,  and  army  meant  the 
diversion  of  many  of  the  voluntary  social  service  agencies 
and,  in  some  instances,  their  dislocation.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  "support  services" — public  assistance,  unemploy- 
ment allowances,  and  old  age  pensions — would  continue 
with  little  fundamental  change  in  organization  or  admin- 
istration. The  future  of  the  "general  services" — those  pro- 
vided by  the  state  and  local  authorities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  as  a  whole,  including  education,  maternity 
and  child  welfare,  treatment  of  disease  in  hospitals,  lunacy 
and  mental  treatment  and  the  care  of  the  mentally  de- 
ficient— was  less  clear. 

Realizing  that  curtailment  of  certain  of  these  services 
would  be  inevitable  and  that  the  war  situation  would  re- 
quire entirely  new  services  under  experienced  personnel, 
social  workers  as  a  group  knew  that  maintenance  of  the 
mental  and  physical  health  of  the  people  through  the  ex- 
isting services  was  of  great  importance.  And  so  we  find 
teachers  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  plans  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  school  population.  We  find  a  Mental 
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Health  Emergency  Committee,  which  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  mental  health  workers  should  be  "reserved," 
because  of  the  need  for  child  guidance  and  psychiatric 
social  work.  Other  branches  of  social  work  were  no  less 
active  in  planning  for  the  emergency  and  in  arranging 
to  coordinate  and  dovetail  their  work. 

In  examining  Britain's  social  services  under  war  con- 
ditions, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  central  govern- 
ment always  has  encouraged  local  management  of  local 
affairs.  As  a  corollary  goes  the  truism  that  where  good 
work  has  been  done  in  peacetime,  there,  whatever  the  dif- 
ficulties, good  work  will  continue;  but  where  inferior 
standards  have  prevailed,  wartime  work  probably  will  not 
rise  above  the  peacetime  level.  With  these  propositions 
in  mind,  I  shall  describe  some  of  the  general  social  serv- 
ices; then  the  support  services  and,  finally,  some  of  the 
new  services  arising  directly  out  of  war  needs. 

LET  us  LOOK  FIRST  AT  EDUCATION.  EVERYONE  IN  THIS  COUN- 
try  heard  about  the  first  great  evacuation  of  school  chil- 
dren at  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  of  3,000,000  children 
expected  to  be  evacuated,  only  1,381,000  actually  were  sent. 
Even  after  the  second  great  evacuation,  and  after  large 
scale  bombing  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1940, 
it  was  clear  that  schools  must  be  maintained  in  both 
evacuation  and  reception  areas.  In  London  all  but  112,- 
000  children  now  have  been  evacuated.  According  to  a 
study  by  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  published  in  The  New  Statesmen 
and  Nation  in  December  1940,  of  the  thousand  schools 
in  the  London  area,  over  five  hundred  are  no  longer 
available — they  are  needed  for  billeting  centers  or  have 
suffered  in  air  raids.  The  children  go  to  the  school  near- 
est their  homes,  irrespective  of  age.  Coventry  suffered 
devastating  air  raids  on  November  15  and  19.  Six  weeks 
later,  January  1941,  the  Coventry  Education  Committee 
was  able  to  report  that  "of  9,393  children  on  the  roll  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  week  ending  December  20, 
1940,  6,682  were  in  attendance"  and  that  educational  fa- 
cilities were  available  for  all  children  either  in  their  own 


Shelter  is  basic.     Here  bombing  victims  are  being  cared  for  in  a  school 


schools  or  in  the  nearest  accessible  school.  In  the  same 
week,  "1,265  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  technical 
college  as  compared  with  1,433  on  November  14,  1940. 
Junior  Technical  Council  schools  resumed  full  time  work 
on  November  25."  Sjnce  this  report  was  published  in  The 
Times  Educational  Supplement  of  March  1,  Coventry  has 
been  the  object  of  further  attacks  and  the  school  situation 
no  doubt  has  changed;  but  the  tendency  of  the  education 
service  to  revert  to  normal  remains  unaltered. 

The  kind  of  emergency  function  which  the  education 
service  may  fulfill  is  well  exemplified  by  the  story  of 
events  following  the  heavy  raid  on  Sheffield,  December 
12-13,  1940.  The  emergency  committee  asked  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  undertake  emergency  service  and  al- 
though the  staff  was  hampered  by  a  second  severe  raid, 
rest  and  feeding  centers  were  opened.  According  to  the 
report  in  The  Times  Educational  Supplement: 

The  normal  function  of  the  Education  Department  is  look- 
ing after  people  and  the  problem  was  to  mobilize  the  full 
power  of  the  department  to  perform  the  task  for  the  benefit 
of  homeless  people  instead  of  school  children  .  .  .  the  various 
branches  of  the  Education  Department  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  their  normal  function;  the  office  staff  became  the 
headquarters  staff,  the  school  medical  service  looked  after  the 
health  of  the  people  in  rest  centers,  the  buildings  department 
undertook  emergency  repairs  to  centers,  and  so  on.  In  addi- 
tion .  .  .  the  Education  Welfare  Department  took  on  the 
entire  work  of  billeting  those  rendered  homeless.  From  De- 
cember 15  to  January  3,  the  whole  of  the  teaching  staff  was  in 
full  action.  Based  on  sound  principles  and  brilliantly  conceived 
though  it  was,  this  Sheffield  scheme — like  any  other  devised 
to  meet  an  emergency — had  to  depend  entirely  on  those  who 
rallied  to  the  appeal  to  work  it.  ...  Throughout  the  period 
of  emergency  there  was  always  present  in  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  the  emergency  scheme  the  idea  of  the  speediest 
possible  return  to  normal  conditions. 

On  January  20  after  teachers  had  had  a  week's  leave 
and  cleaning  and  disinfecting  had  been  carried  out  in 
many  of  the  premises,  the  schools  were  reopened.  In 

London,  some  section  of  the  city 
is  more  or  less  a  nightly  target. 
Rest  and  feeding  centers  must 
always  be  maintained  and  a 
return  to  "normal"  conditions  is 
scarcely  practicable. 

After  the  first  great  evacua- 
tion, much  was  made  of  the  poor 
physical  condition  in  which  the 
children  arrived  in  the  reception 
areas.  People  forgot  (or  never 
had  realized)  that,  in  all  large 
cities,  the  population  in  the 
poorest  quarters  suffers  from 
vermin.  The  education  authori- 
ties had  achieved  notable  results 
in  reducing  the  percentage  of 
infested  school  children  during 
the  school  term  from  roughly 
33  percent  in  1913,  to  3  percent 
in  1938.  But  the  exodus  occurred 
during  the  holidays  and  the 
children  were  not  medically  ex- 
amined before  evacuation,  nor 
uP°n  arrival.  Wherever  possible, 
children  are  now  examined  be- 
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fore  leaving  their  home  town 
and  also  upon  reaching  their 
destination.  If  necessary,  they 
are  billeted  in  observation  cen- 
ters in  the  reception  area  before 
being  placed  in  private  homes. 
In  this  way,  much  has  been 
done  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
vermin  and  disease. 

In  rural  areas,  the  evacuees 
attend  the  village  schools.  De- 
pending upon  their  number,  they 
are  merged  into  the  existing 
school  unit;  share  the  school 
building,  having  their  own 
teachers;  or  occupy  adjacent 
premises  such  as  a  church  or 
chapel  hall.  If  the  area  is  very 
scattered,  arrangements  are 
made  for  group  teaching,  since 
regulations  forbid  children  to 
attend  schools  without  air  raid 
shelters  if  their  homes  are  more 
than  ten  minutes  away.  This 
means  the  setting  up  of  schools 
in  halls  and  private  houses 
throughout  the  scattered  area, 
and  the  groups  of  children  in  attendance  at  each  are  na- 
turally far  from  homogeneous  in  age  and  attainment. 
School  broadcasts  help  both  in  group  teaching  and  in 
bridging  the  gap  between  two  or  more  different  sets  of 
children  in  the  same  school,  the  musical  and  physical 
activity  programs  being  especially  valuable. 

MOST  EDUCATIONAL   AUTHORITIES   ADOPTED  THE   PRINCIPLE   AT 

the  outset  that  handicapped  children  should  be  evacuated 
only  as  school  units  with  their  specialist  staff,  since  it 
clearly  was  undesirable  to  billet  mental  defectives,  the 
physically  handicapped,  including  the  blind  and  deaf  of 
all  grades,  on  the  ordinary  householder.  Holiday  homes 
and  camps  are  used  to  house  these  schools  and  except 
that  a  great  deal  more  supervisory  work  out  of  school 
hours  devolves  on  the  teacher,  the  education  and  activities 
of  these  children  have  been  little  interfered  with.  When 
necessary,  some  of  the  entirely  paralyzed  children  and 
the  worst  heart  cases  are  placed  in  hospitals  and  con- 
valescent homes;  local  public  health  services  are  at  the 
service  of  the  rest.  Writing  in  The  Special  Schools  Journal, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Thomas,  headmistress  of  one  of  the  evacuated 
schools  states: 

We  have  seen  their  clear  eyes  and  their  unprecedented 
energy  and  know  now  what  rest  and  sleep,  sun  and  food,  will 
do  for  them.  In  our  minds  the  case  for  boarding  schools  by 
the  sea  and  in  the  country  for  the  handicapped  child  is  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

While  the  handicapped  child  usually  is  evacuated  in  the 
company  of  his  fellows  and  with  the  teacher  who  under- 
stands his  special  needs,  there  are  many  children  at  reg- 
ular schools  who  cannot  be  fitted  into  ordinary  billets. 
Soon  after  the  first  evacuation,  experienced  child  guid- 
ance workers  were  called  to  reception  areas  to  deal  with 
the  "problem  evacuee."  So  useful  were  their  services  that 
rural  education  authorities  often  found  themselves  using 
the  newly  organized  "child  guidance  clinic" — unheard  of 
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in  the  district  before — for  their  own  problem  children 
who  were  not  less  numerous  than  the  visitors.  One  result 
is  the  opening  of  hostels  for  difficult  children  in  the  recep- 
tion areas.  Funds  have  been  provided  in  connection  with 
the  Mental  Health  Emergency  Committee  to  train  older 
women  to  act  as  superintendents  of  hostels  and  homes  for 
children,  especially  for  unbilletable  evacuees. 

In  peacetime  the  allowance  of  milk  to  necessitous  school 
children  was  one  third  of  a  pint  daily;  some  local  edu- 
cation committees  decided  to  raise  this  to  two  thirds  of 
a  pint  daily  during  wartime,  but  unfortunately  the  milk 
supply  in  certain  districts  recently  has  been  very  irreg- 
ular. The  peacetime  practice  of  supplying  meals  to  needy 
children  in  the  schools  has  developed  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  reception  areas  where  school  gardens  help  provide 
fresh  vegetables.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  adult  labor 
in  rural  areas  and  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  seasonal 
labor,  the  help  given  by  children  is  important.  Children 
over  twelve  years  of  age  are  employed  during  school 
holidays,  with  the  holiday  period  for  each  school  ar- 
ranged to  conform  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  its  region. 
In  secondary  day  and  boarding  schools,  parties  of  chil- 
dren over  fourteen  years  of  age  visit  local  farms  on  cer- 
tain days  to  help  with  planting  and  harvest. 

The  long  awaited  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  to 
fifteen  has  been  postponed,  and  on  reaching  school-leav- 
ing age  (fourteen)  children  cease  to  be  entitled  to  a 
billeting  allowance.  Many  return  home  and  obtain  fac- 
tory jobs.  The  Ministry  of  Health  announced  in  Febru- 
ary that  an  evacuated  child  may  continue  to  be  billeted 
if  he  finds  suitable  employment,  the  local  juvenile  em- 
ployment bureau  being  the  judge  of  suitability.  Normally, 
billeted  children  who  become  wage  earners  are  expected 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  billeting.  If  a  bil- 
leted child  of  fourteen  cannot  find  suitable  occupation, 
he  either  stays  on  at  school  or  he  is  required  to  help  in 
one  of  the  centers  for  evacuated  mothers  and  children. 

With  the  exception  of  London,  things  are  fairly  normal 
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Hospitals   must    be   improvised   wherever  the   need  exists.      Above,   a   special   ward   in 
the  underground  at  Bethnal  Green;  below,  one  of  the  emergency  hospital  "hutments" 


at  the  universities.  Conscription  has,  of  course,  affected 
the  older  students  and  has  shortened  courses  of  study 
all  around;  many  professors  and  lecturers  have  been  asked 
to  undertake  national  service.  But  on  the  whole,  uni- 
versity life  is  little  changed,  as  is  adult  education  in  gen- 
eral. In  January  C.  E.  M.  Joad  found  that  last  autumn 
(1940)  2,113  classes  were  organized  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  as  com- 
pared with  2,120  during  1939.  Even  in  Liverpool,  where 
air  raids  have  been  heavy,  there  were  100  W.E.A.  classes 
as  compared  with  123  in  1939.  In  London,  however,  adult 
education  goes  on  under  tremendous  difficulties.  The  day 
colleges  of  the  university  have  been  evacuated  so  that  the 
problem  of  organizing  adult  education  now  falls  upon  the 
various  London  County  Council  Institutes,  the  Polytech- 
nics, and  the  Colleges  for  Working  People.  Evening 
classes  cannot  be  held,  since  everyone  endeavors  to  get 
home  before  blackout.  The  attempt  therefore  is  made 


to  work  at  the  weekend,  and  classes  be- 
gin at  noon  on  Saturday  and  continue 
until  teatime  on  Sunday.  There  had  been 
only  60  W.E.A.  classes  as  compared  with 
223  in  normal  times.  Difficulties  of  trans- 
port in  London  add  to  the  problem. 

TURNING  FROM  SCHOOLS  TO  HOSPITALS,  IT 
is  clear  that  developments  in  response  to 
wartime  exigencies  are  so  bound  up  with 
the  maintenance  of  peacetime  functions 
tnat  they  must  be  considered  together. 
The  patients  of  many  hospitals  in  danger 
areas  were  evacuated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  some  to  their  homes,  many  to 
hospitals  in  reception  areas.  Following  a 
survey  of  all  the  accommodations  avail- 
able throughout  the  eleven  Civil  Defense 
Regions,  beds  were  reserved  for  the  dif- 
ferent categories  of  the  sick.  Thus  public 
assistance  institutions  of  the  older  type 
receive  the  senile  and  the  chronics  who 
do  not  require  such  skilled  nursing  as  do 
acute  cases.  Those  well  enough  to  be 
billeted  are  not  hospitalized  if  billets  can 
be  found  for  them. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  anticipated 
large  numbers  of  military  and  civilian 
casualties,  new  annexes  and  extensions 
providing  about  45,000  additional  beds 
have  been  built,  with  arrangements  for 
over  250,000  additional  cases  in  existing 
hospital  buildings.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  provides  equipment  and  arranges 
for  the  redistribution  of  hospital  staffs. 
Hospitals  in  the  towns  continue  for  the 
most  part  to  maintain  out-patient  clinics 
where  the  sick  are  given  preliminary  ex- 
amination before  being  sent  for  treat- 
ment to  the  reception  area  to  which  the 
main  body  of  the  hospital  already  has 
been  evacuated.  Minor  ailments  are 
treated  on  the  spot.  The  blood  transfu- 
sion service  is  nationwide  and  is  working 
regularly  in  both  evacuation  and  re- 
ception areas. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Hospitals 
and  their  Hospital  Schools  carries  on  as  far  as  possible. 
Many  of  these  institutions  were  situated  in  country  dis- 
tricts, but  even  those  in  the  less  safe  areas  continue  to 
function  in  spite  of  changes  in  routine.  Speaking  of  the 
work,  one  teacher  writes  in  The  Special  Schools  Journal 
for  February:  "After  disturbed  nights  the  children  are 
allowed  to  take  more  rest  if  they  require  it,  but  on  the 
whole  they  usually  sleep  through  the  sound  of  the  sirens. 
Sun-bathing  has  not  been  possible  on  many  of  the  days  of 
gorgeous  sunshine  as  it  has  been  considered  wiser  for  the 
children  to  remain  behind  the  sandbags  for  safety's  sake." 
Expectant  mothers  naturally  are  sent  in  groups  to  areas 
where  the  best  facilities  for  their  care  exist.  At  first  they 
were  billeted  on  the  ordinary  householder,  but  it  has 
been  found  much  better  to  billet  them  in  nursing  homes 
and  small  hospitals.  It  also  is  found  more  practicable 
to  billet  mothers  with  small  children  in  houses  or  hotels 
taken  over  for  the  purpose,  with  a  matron  in  charge, 
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rather  than  in  private  homes.  In  the  evacuation  areas, 
the  ante-natal  clinics  remain  open  to  give  advice  and 
treatment.  Residential  nursery  schools,  day  nurseries,  and 
social  centers  are  organized  in  the  reception  areas  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  mothers  and  young  children, 
with  local  health  and  nursing  service  readily  available. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war,  preparations  were  made  on 
a  large  scale  to  deal  with  the  expected  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  psychosis  and  war  neurosis.  Those  expecta- 
tions fortunately  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  London 
local  authority  reported,  for  example,  that  between  Oc- 
tober 1939  and  January  1940  the  average  number  of  ad- 
missions to  mental  hospitals  on  reception  orders  was 
19  percent  less  than  the  pre-war  average. 

In  common  with  other  hospitals  and  institutions,  the 
mental  hospitals  were  asked  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their 
accommodation  for  military  or  civilian  casualties  in  cases 
of  emergency.  When  need  arises,  they  may  also  have  to 
receive  mental  patients  from  evacuation  areas.  This  means 
that  some  overcrowding  is  inevitable.  The  pressure  on 
beds  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  boarding-out  of  suitable 
patients.  Groups  of  patients  of  the  chronic  type,  need- 
ing only  kindly  care  and  supervision,  have  been  sent  to 
public  assistance  institutions  in  the  area  and  in  this  way 
beds  have  been  released  for  more  urgent  cases.  There 
is  similar  pressure  on  accommodations  in  mental  de- 
ficiency institutions.  Whereas  the  incidence  of  the  condi- 
tion naturally  was  not  expected  to  rise  with  the  out- 
break of  war,  there  are  many  defective  persons  living  in 
the  community  for  whom  institutional  care  is  the  only 
alternative  should  they  become  homeless  or  should  their 
parents  undertake  war  work  and  be  unable  to  continue 
to  care  for  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  for  in- 
stance, 303  defective  persons  in  the  London  area  were 
moved  from  their  homes  to  institutions.  As  an  offset 
to  such  overcrowding,  suitable  defectives  are  sent  out  on 
license  either  to  earn  their  living  or  to  board  with  a  fam- 
ily. Farm  work,  domestic  work, 
and  simple  factory  processes  are 
all  undertaken  with  success  by 
high  grade  stabilized  mental  de- 
fectives. Owing  to  the  shortage 
of  certain  classes  of  labor,  there 
is  considerable  demand  for  the 
services  of  these  boys  and  girls. 
The  Mental  Deficiency  Acts 
provide  for  their  proper  super- 
vision both  at  work  and  during 
leisure  time. 

There  are  less  capable  defec- 
tive persons  living  with  their 
families  for  whom  institutional 
care  is  unnecessary  as  long  as 
some  kind  of  organized  daily 
occupation  is  provided  for  them. 
In  peacetime,  many  towns  and 
boroughs  gave  training  to  im- 
becile children  in  occupation 
centers,  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  special  schools  for  the  ed- 
ucable  feebleminded.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war,  most  of  these 
centers  were  closed,  but  their  oc- 
cupants were  not  included  in 
the  evacuation  scheme  for  school 


children.  Any  plan  for  their  dispersal — and  the  number 
was  relatively  small — was  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  re- 
sponsible local  authority.  Some  authorities  decided  to  send 
all  defectives  in  attendance  at  occupation  centers  to  holi- 
day homes.  Many  of  these  children  had  never  been  away 
from  their  homes  before;  the  majority  of  their  teachers 
who  accompanied  them  had  had  no  institutional  experi- 
ence whatsoever.  The  holiday  homes  had  never  been  in- 
tended for  permanent  or  for  winter  habitation.  And 
where  a  house  had  not  been  used  specifically  as  a  holiday 
home  for  mental  defectives,  there  arose  such  special  prob- 
lems as  lack  of  fire  escapes,  and  windows  and  staircases 
insufficiently  guarded  for  imbecile  children.  Yet,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  special-school  child,  these  children  show 
marked  health  gains  and  the  homes  are  a  success. 

In  some  other  evacuation  areas,  occupation  centers  have 
been  reopened  or  group  teaching  in  the  children's  homes 
instituted.  In  reception  areas,  despite  transport  difficulties, 
many  of  the  centers  have  reopened,  since  it  is  recog- 
nized that  they  serve  as  useful  a  purpose  in  war  as  in 
peace  in  the  stabilization  and  training  of  the  defective 
who  would  otherwise  prove  an  intolerable  burden  to 
his  family. 

LET  US  TURN   NOW  TO  THE  "SUPPORT  SERVICES" — THOSE   FOR 

maintaining  persons  in  need  at  the  public  expense. 

Owing  to  the  war,  total  expenditure  on  account  of 
unemployment  is  reduced,  despite  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual rate  of  allowance  has  been  raised  in  view  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  An  important  change  in  the 
state's  unemployment  insurance  scheme  is  that  the  in- 
come limit  for  inclusion  is  now  .£420  instead  of  £250 
as  formerly. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  about  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  were  in  receipt 
of  old  age  pensions  of  ten  shillings  a  week.  In  July 
1940,  the  age  at  which  insured  (Continued  on  page  363) 
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As    WE    LOOK    TODAY    ACROSS    THE    OCEANS    THAT    BOUND   THE 

continental  United  States  to  the  West  and  East,  we  are 
divided  between  two  attitudes,  each  of  which  may  lead 
us  to  false  conclusions  about  our  future  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  One  attitude  is  to  feel  that  we  are  living 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  catastrophe  known  to  human 
society — so  great  that  all  we  can  do  is  allow  ourselves  to 
be  swept  over  by  the  "wave  of  the  future."  Another  atti- 
tude is  to  feel  that  perhaps  all  the  cataclysmic  events  re- 
ported in  the  headlines  are  exaggerated  and  that,  even  if 
true,  they  will  leave  us  unaffected  and  free  to  pursue  our 
accustomed  way  of  life. 

The  first  of  these  attitudes  can  be  described  as  Defeat- 
ism. The  second  can  be  described  as  Escapism.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  up- 
heavals in  human  history — as  great  as  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  or  the  French  Revolution.  But  to  say  this 
is  not  to  bow  helplessly  before  the  "wave  of  the  future." 
The  events  around  us  are  not  some  kind  of  tidal  wave  or 
typhoon.  They  are  made  by  men,  and  are  therefore  sus- 
ceptible of  being  remedied  by  men,  provided  we  have  the 
desire  and  will  power  to  remedy  them. 

II 

THERE  is  NOT  THE  SLIGHTEST  REASON  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  DE- 
velopments  on  other  continents  will  leave  us  unaffected, 
even  if  we  remain  outside  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
We  can,  on  occasion,  rationalize  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  we  have  no  political  or  economic  stake  outside  the 
borders  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least  outside  the  con- 
fines of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  the  very  vehe- 
mence of  our  constant  discussions  about  world  affairs 
indicates  that,  whatever  our  personal  views,  whether  we 
are  pacifists,  or  isolationists,  or  what  are  known  as  inter- 
ventionists— one  thing  we  cannot  be  with  respect  to 
Europe :  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  Europe's  fate.  For  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  are  concerned  with  Eur- 
ope— and  the  world — not  merely  in  an  economic,  or 
political,  or  military  sense,  but  in  that  much  deeper  sense 
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The  answer  lies  in  America's  willingness  to  lead  in  the  sta 
"Newer   World   Order"   than   Hitler's.     Here   is   a  blue] 

so  effectively  popularized  by  Ernest  Hemingway  when  he 
quoted  the  words  of  John  Donne,  who  wrote  many  years 
ago:  "Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  Mankinds;  And  therefore  never  send  to  know 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee."  And  we  who 
have  heard  the  bell  toll  for  France,  and  may  hear  it  toll 
for  Britain,  must  face  our  own  destiny  in  a  world  sun- 
dered by  war  and  revolution  with  all  the  realism  and 
courage  at  our  command. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  aid  we  might 
give  Britain.  But  we  must  understand,  right  now,  that  it 
will  not  be  enough  for  the  United  States  to  help  Britain 
win  the.  war.  It  will  have  to  help  Britain  win  the  peace. 
And  if  Germany  ultimately  should  be  defeated,  Britain 
may  by  that  time  be  economically  so  exhausted  as  to  be 
in  no  position  to  shoulder  the  tasks  of  European,  let  alone 
world,  reconstruction.  In  such  an  eventuality,  the  United 
States  might  be  faced  with  manifold  responsibilities  for 
the  future.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  war, 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  may  be  thrown  into 
a  state  of  temporary  chaos  by  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  in  which  all  countries  that  have  retained  a  measure 
of  political  and  economic  stability  may  be  called  on  to 
perform  such  essential  tasks  as  the  policing  of  areas  now 
occupied  by  the  Germans  or  Japanese  to  prevent  wholesale 
acts  of  revenge,  and  the  feeding  and  housing  of  millions 
of  people,  many  of  them  refugees,  who  have  been  cast 
adrift  by  the  conflict.  There  is  thus  no  moment  to  lose  in 
discussing  the  kind  of  social,  political,  and  economic  order 
that  might  emerge  from  this  war. 

The  conflicts  now  raging  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 
are  already  shaping  the  future  peace.  No  one  can  foretell 
when  these  wars  may  come  to  an  end — when  a  new  arm- 
istice will  usher  in  a  period  of  peace  which  may  prove 
merely  another  interval  between  wars,  or  offer  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  farsightcd  reconstruction.  Even  if  the  wars  of 
the  twentieth  century,  like  those  of  the  sixteenth,  should 
be  destined  to  last  for  decades  punctuated  by  brief  mo- 
ments of  uneasy  truce,  the  human  mind  is  loath  to  accept 
war  as  a  permanent  state  of  existence.  To  an  extent  un- 
precedented in  history,  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  question  past,  present,  and  future.  Everywhere  they 
seek  courage  to  face  the  horrors  and  discouragements  of 
today  by  discussing  the  reforms  they  may  effect  tomorrow. 

This  search  for  a  new  order  that  might  emerge  from 
the  existing  disorder  reveals  profound  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conditions  created  by  the  first  World  War,  which  in 
turn  was  precipitated  by  deep-seated  political  and  eco- 
nomic maladjustments.  It  also  reveals  an  undying  hope 
that  human  intelligence  applied  to  relations  between  men 
and  nations  may  yet  succeed  in  solving  these  problems  by 
peaceful  means.  If  the  present  conflict  were  soon  brought 
to  a  close,  the  task  of  reconstruction  could  be  undertaken 
by  a  generation  which,  within  the  span  of  twenty-five 
years,  has  experienced  both  the  hardships  of  a  peace  that 
failed  of  fruition  and  the  disasters  of  totalitarian  war.  A 
generation  armed  with  such  extraordinary,  if  bitter,  ex- 
perience, may  approach  post-war  reconstruction  without 
the  illusions  cherished  by  some  of  those  who  built  the 
League  of  Nations,  yet  without  the  cynicism  that  might 
have  prevailed  if  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  to 
develop  an  international  organization. 

It  is  natural  that  belligerents  should  regard  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  as  their  one  and  only  war  aim. 
Nor  is  it  practicable  for  any  of  the  belligerents  to  draw  up 
a  detailed  blueprint  of  the  world  order  they  intend  to 
build  at  the  end  of  the  war.  To  argue,  however,  that  dis- 
cussion of  peace  aims  has  no  place  in  wartime,  and  must 
be  postponed  until  the  "Cease  fire!"  has  sounded,  is  to 
foster  among  belligerents  and  neutrals  alike  a  mental  un- 


preparedness  for  peace,  potentially  as  dangerous  as  the 
mental  unpreparedness  for  war  which  paralyzed  the 
Western  powers  after  1933. 

In  any  discussion  of  post-war  plans,  it  is  increasingly 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  spoken  of  as  peace 
aims  is  not  this  or  that  program  of  concrete  territorial, 
economic  or  financial  measures,  but  a  general  concept  of 
the  kind  of  international  society  that  might  be  developed 
upon  cessation  of  hostilities.  Without  such  a  general  con- 
cept of  the  objectives  to  be  sought  at  a  peace  conference, 
no  catalogue  of  peace  aims,  however  comprehensive  or 
elaborate,  would  possess  the  universal  appeal  that  alone 
could  insure  its  practical  realization  and  continued  effec- 
tiveness. Even  if  the  second  World  War  be  viewed  solely 
as  a  struggle  for  strategic  bases,  markets,  and  raw  mate- 
rials— as  it  is  by  many — it  must  be  recognized  that  this 
conflict  will  determine  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
shape  of  the  world  in  accordance  with  the  general  philos- 
ophy of  life  formulated  or  practiced  by  the  victor. 

In  a  very  profound  sense,  also,  peace  aims  are  a  part  of 
military  strategy.  For  if  at  a  given  moment  the  tide  of 
battle  should  turn  against  Germany,  the  German  people 
— many  of  whom  agree  with  Hitler's  thesis  that  the  Reich 
was  inveigled  into  surrender  in  1918  by  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points — may  be  expected  to  fight  on  to  the 
bitter  end,  since  they  fear  that  defeat  might  mean  the 
partition  of  Germany  or  its  reduction  to  a  status  of  eco- 
nomic inferiority.  The  Western  powers  must  no  longer 
indulge  in  high-flown  platitudes  about  international  co- 
operation and  justice  for  all,  but  should  demonstrate,  in 
the  midst  of  war,  what  they  intend  to  do  once  the  war  is 
over.  As  Ernest  Bevin  has  said,  it  is  "no  good  going  to 
the  teeming  millions  of  Europe  .  .  .  talking  merely  Glad- 
stonian  liberty.  We  have  to  offer  a  new  feeling  of  hope, 
and  example  is  better  than  precept." 

Ill 

WHAT  is  THE  CHOICE  TODAY  THAT  CONFRONTS  THE  WORLD? 
The  choice  is  not  between  Hitler's  totalitarian  "new  or- 
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"Nazi  imperialism  threatens  to  deprive  weaker  coun- 
tries of  industrial  power  tantamount  today  to  military 
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Physical  check-up  of  French  workmen  destined  for  German  industries 
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German  troops  defend  the  oil  tanks  in  Rumania 
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cler"  and  return  to  the  disorder,  superficially  tempered  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  that  existed  in  August  1939.  Too 
many  things  have  happened,  too  many  systems  have  been 
crushed,  too  many  leaders  and  ideas  have  been  discredited, 
to  permit  integral  restoration  of  the  political  and  economic 
patterns  that  existed  before  the  second  World  War.  The 
choice  today  is  between  Hitler's  totalitarian  "new  order" 
and  some  kind  of  a  "newer  order"  that  Britain,  with  the 
aid  of  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States, 
China,  and  the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe,  might  be 
able  to  offer  as  a  concrete  alternative  to  Hitler's  plans. 
That  choice  exists  only  as  long  as  Britain  continues  to 
resist.  Should  Britain  be  defeated,  Europe,  and  perhaps 
the  rest  of  the  world,  would  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
Hitler's  blueprint  of  the  post-war  order. 

It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  to  determine 
what  Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  other,  would  do  with  peace  if  peace  could 
be  obtained.  Among  the  many  criticisms  made  of  the 
Versailles  settlement  is  that  it  was  primarily  a  political 
settlement  which  did  not  pay  sufficient  heed  to  economic 
problems.  This  view  has  caused  many  British  and  Amer- 
ican planners  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  minimize 
political  issues  and  boundary  controversies,  and  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  economic  reconstruction  as  the  basis  of 
"a  just  and  durable"  peace.  Yet,  whether  the  next  peace 
settlement  is  determined  primarily  by  political  or  eco- 
nomic considerations,  or  a  fusion  of  both,  two  questions 
must  be  asked:  For  what  ends  are  political  and  economic 
plans  being  made?  In  whose  interest  are  they  being  de- 
vised ?  For  many  peace  proposals  give  the  impression  of 
being  drafted  in  a  vacuum,  with  painstaking  concern  for 
legal  and  diplomatic  niceties,  but  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  the  realities  of  life,  and  least  of  all  to  the  human 
beings  who,  in  the  final  analysis,  should  be  the  first  con- 
cern of  any  peacemakers. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  discussions  about  a  post-war  order, 
the  point  that  emerges  most  sharply  is  that  human  wel- 
fare, hitherto  the  forgotten  quantity  in  international  re- 
lations, begins  to  overshadow  all  other  considerations.  The 
call  for  a  new  social  order,  which  would  assure  a  mini- 
mum of  security  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is 
being  sounded  on  all  sides — by  Hitler,  by  Roosevelt,  by 
Churchill,  by  Bevin,  by  the  churches,  by  the  communists. 
It  is  now  clear  that,  in  considering  the  problems  of  post- 
war reconstruction,  the  peacemakers  will  have  to  recog- 
nize the  revolutionary  effects  that  industrialization  has 
had,  and  may  continue  to  have,  on  the  institutions  of 
democracy  and  on  relations  between  nations — barring,  of 
course,  the  remote  possibility  of  worldwide  de-industriali- 
zation and  return  to  a  primarily  agricultural  society.  The 
peacemakers  will  be  faced  with  a  double  task:  the  task 
of  reconstructing  democracy  within  nations,  so  that  it  can 
meet  the  strains  and  stresses  of  a  mass  production  era; 
and  the  task  of  making  this  reconstructed  democracy 
work  in  relations  between  nations.  The  two  tasks  are 
closely  interwoven.  Neither  can  be  undertaken  or  ac- 
complished alone.  That  is  why  the  people  who,  in  this 
countrv,  would  shun  international  responsibilities  on  the 
plea  that  they  must  first  take  care  of  the  sharecroppers 
and  the  Dust  Bowl  are  really  shirking  the  issue.  Ernest 
Bevin — to  quote  him  again — has  said  that  if  Britain 
could  weave  reconstruction  measures  into  its  own  eco- 
nomic life  while  the  present  struggle  is  going  on,  "that 
would  be  the  best  answer  to  Hitler." 


Realizing  this  worldwide  preoccupation  with  human 
welfare,  and  admitting  the  failure  of  democracies  so  far 
to  assure  continuous  employment  and  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  to  their  citizens,  many  Britishers  are  advo- 
cating social,  educational,  and  economic  reconstruction  in 
Britain  in  the  midst  of  war,  with  special  emphasis  on 
nutrition  and  housing.  There  is  a  growing  demand,  both 
here  and  in  Britain,  for  social  and  economic  planning, 
both  on  a  national  and  an  international  scale,  as  a  correc- 
tive to  pre-war  anarchy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  sober 
realization  that,  in  developing  a  planned  national  or  in- 
ternational order,  men  must  give  authority  to  govern- 
ments "and  in  so  doing,  they  increase  the  danger  of 
despotism."  This  conflict  between  the  desire  for  order  and 
the  desire  for  freedom  creates  what  is  widely  recognized 
as  the  dilemma  of  democracy,  which  must  be  solved  as  a 
prelude  to  a  new  democratic  order  in  international  affairs. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  multifarious  controls 
adopted  before  and  during  the  war  cannot  be  abandoned 
overnight  without  creating  chaotic  dislocations  which 
would  imperil  any  attempt  at  reconstruction.  Plans  for 
post-war  reconstruction  must  therefore  start  with  the  as- 
sumption that  more  or  less  permanent  government  con- 
trols will  have  replaced  laissez  faire  methods  both  in  the 
national  and  the  international  sphere.  The  trend  every- 
where is  toward  some  form  of  controlled  economy.  The 
choice  is  not  between  totalitarian  controls  and  return  to 
"free  enterprise."  The  choice  is  between  totalitarian  con- 
trols, arbitrarily  imposed  from  above  and  maintained  by 
force,  and  controls  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  people  of 
each  country  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Recognition  of  this  choice  leads  to  growing  emphasis, 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping, both  within  nations  and  among  nations,  not 
only  a  Bill  of  Rights,  but  also  a  Bill  of  Duties  or  Responsi- 
bilities. According  to  this  concept,  which  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Vice-President  Wallace,  among  others,  in- 
dividuals as  members  of  national  states,  and  states  as 
members  of  international  society,  must  be  concerned  not 
only  with  the  promotion  of  their  own  individual  or  na- 
tional interests  and  ambitions,  but  also  with  the  welfare 
of  society  as  a  whole.  Should  this  concept  become  em- 
bedded in  the  philosophy  of  life  of  the  Western  peoples, 
it  might  permit  gradual  transition  from  what  the  British 
sociologist  Tawney  has  described  as  the  "acquisitive  so- 
ciety" to  what  might  be  termed  the  "contributive  society," 
in  which  men  and  nations  would  think  not  only  about 
what  they  can  get,  but  about  what  they  can  contribute  to 
collective  living. 

IV 

WITHIN  WHAT  KIND  OF  POLITICAL  FRAMEWORK.  COULD  THE 
new  social  order  function  ?  It  is  generally  recognized,  both 
by  German  and  Anglo-American  planners,  that  small 
national  units  operating  on  a  basis  of  fierce  nationalism 
are  not  compatible  with  the  internationalization  of  trade 
and  communications  that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
industrialization.  The  political  task  of  future  peacemakers 
will  be  that  of  combining  self-determination,  which  fully 
harmonizes  with  democratic  theories  of  self-government, 
with  some  form  of  effective  integration  of  the  self-de- 
termined units. 

Where  German  and  Anglo-American  planners  differ 
fundamentally  is  regarding  the  methods  by  which  na- 
tional groups  might  be  integrated  into  a  supranational 
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framework.  The  Germans  envisage,  for  Europe,  a  sort  of 
political  hierarchy,  with  the  German  "master  race"  at  the 
top,  and  other  national  groups  arranged,  pyramid  fashion, 
in  accordance  with  their  degree  of  kinship  or  readiness 
for  collaboration  with  the  "new  order."  Nazi  political 
plans,  however,  are  not  limited  to  the  European  continent. 
The  Nazis  believe  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  world 
should  be  divided  into  several  continental  units,  each 
ruled,  like  Europe,  by  a  "master  race"  which  will  have 
proved  its  claims  to  mastery  by  physical  vitality  and  mili- 
tary prowess. 

Under  this  scheme  Europe  would  be  ruled  by  the  Ger- 
mans, "Greater  East  Asia"  by  the  Japanese.  Africa  was 
originally  to  be  divided  up  between  Germany  and  Italy, 
but  now  that  Italy  itself  has  become  subject  to  German 
control  and  completely  dependent  on  the  Nazis  for  final 
victory,  it  may  be  that  Africa— described  by  the  Nazis  as 
an  "appendage"  of  Europe — would  also  be  ruled  by  the 
Germans.  Russia  might  be  temporarily  left  alone,  until 
such  time  as  its  resources  of  food,  oil,  and  raw  materials 
become  necessary  to  the  Greater  German  Empire.  At  that 
time  Russia  may  be  offered  a  choice  between  joining 
Hitler's  "new  order"  and  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  the 
British  Empire,  presumably  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  or  in  turn  becoming  subject  to  German  rule.  The 
Western  Hemisphere,  like  Russia,  might  be  given  a  brief 
breathing  space,  but  on  three  important  conditions:  that 
the  United  States  (by  that  time  isolated  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa)  purge  itself  of  elements  hostile  to 
Nazism;  that  it  recognize  and  collaborate  with  the  "new 
order"  in  Europe  and  Asia;  and  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  access  by  a  German-dominated  Europe  to  the 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  of  Latin  America.  The 
Nazis  assume  that  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  which 
in  time  of  peace  exported  over  50  percent  of  their  products 
to  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  will  naturally  gravitate 


toward  Europe  once  the  conflict  is  over. 
Nazi  plans  for  re-division  of  the  world 
into  continental  units,  each  ruled  by  a 
"master  race,"  are  directly  in  conflict  with 
those  hitherto  formulated  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  British  and  American 
planners  differ  widely  regarding  the 
scope  of  the  supranational  units  of  the 
future — whether  these  should  be  regional, 
continental,  or  worldwide,  and  whether 
they  should  be  constituted  on  the  model 
of  the  American  Federation  or  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations.  They 
agree,  however,  that  national  units  should 
be  re-grouped  not  on  the  basis  of  domi- 
nation by  this  or  that  race,  but  on  a  basis 
of  equality  and  voluntary  collaboration 
— although  some  of  their  plans,  notably 
Federal  Union,  indicate  the  possibility 
of  Anglo-American  supremacy,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  eventually  achieving 
equality.  Moreover,  unlike  the  Nazis — 
who  think  first  of  all  in  continental 
terms,  since  Germany  is  not  yet  a  great 
sea  power — British  and  American  plan- 
ners think  in  terms  of  intercontinental 
arrangements,  which  would  take  into 
consideration  the  dependence  of  Britain, 
the  British  Dominions,  and  the  United 
States  on  sea  communications  for  purposes  both  of  com- 
merce and  defense.  Anglo-American  opposition  to  pure- 
ly continental  arrangements  is  shared  by  Europe's  sea- 
faring countries,  notably  Holland  and  Norway;  while  by 
contrast  a  section  of  opinion  in  France,  which  has  oscil- 
lated between  dreams  of  continental  and  overseas  empire, 
favors  abandonment  of  connections  with  overseas  coun- 
tries, and  collaboration  with  Germany  in  the  development 


Wide  World 
has  expressed  the 
human  fulfilment 
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Churchill,    defending    an    empire    turned    commonwealth,    offers 
mankind   the  creativeness  and  courage  of  democratic  leadership 
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of  a  continental  "new  order." 

In  comparing  Nazi  and  Anglo- 
American  plans  for  the  post-war 
political  order,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  choice  is  not  between  Hit- 
ler's totalitarian  "new  order,"  based 
on  re-division  of  the  world  into 
continents  each  ruled  by  a  "master 
race,"  and  return  to  an  internation- 
al society  composed  of  compart- 
mentalized national  states  each  des- 
perately striving  to  achieve  political 
security  and  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy. The  choice  is  between  Hitler's 
"new  order,"  and  a  supranational 
organization  based  on  the  voluntary 
collaboration  of  free  peoples,  who 
would  be  concerned  not  merely 
with  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges, as  in  the  past,  but  with  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  internation- 
al society  as  a  whole,  to  be  achieved 
by  peaceful  means. 


Sovfoto 

Stalin    speaks   for   the    ambitions   of   Russia    as 
a   factor  in   reshaping  the  world  of  the  future 


WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  NEW  ECONOMIC  ORDER  AT  THE  END  OF 
the  war?  In  discussing  the  post-war  economic  order,  as 
in  discussing  the  post-war  political  order,  German  and 
Anglo-American  planners  agree  that  it  will  be  impossible 
and  undesirable,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  restore  an  inter- 
national economic  system  based  on  small  national  units 
struggling  with  each  other  for  markets  and  raw  materials, 
and  striving  to  shut  each  other's  exports  out  by  tariff 
walls,  currency  restrictions,  and  other  forms  of  national 
control.  Both  groups  look  toward  the  formation  of  larger 
economic  units,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  larger  po- 
litical units  envisaged  for  the  post-war  period,  and  a 
greater  measure  of  planning  and  coordination  of  the 
world's  resources  than  has  been  undertaken  in  the  past. 

Here,  again,  as  with  respect  to  the  post- 
war political  order,  Nazi  and  Anglo- 
American  planners  differ  fundamentally 
regarding  the  methods  to  be  used  for 
achievement  of  their  objectives.  The 
Nazis  think  in  terms  of  continental  eco- 
nomic systems,  linked  by  barter  trade 
with  the  European  continent  plus  Africa, 
organized  by  Germany  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  people  (although 
others  presumably  would  benefit  by  op- 
portunities for  work  in  a  German-domi- 
nated system),  and  corresponding  re- 
organization of  Asia  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Japanese.  The  Anglo-Americans, 
while  differing  widely  among  themselves 
on  many  details,  now  think  in  terms  of 
throwing  the  resources  of  the  whole 
world  open  to  all  peoples  on  a  basis  of 
equality,  and  distributing  these  resources 
in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  international 
society  as  a  whole.  In  formulating  their 
plans,  the  Anglo-Americans  admit  that 
the  international  organization  of  the  post- 
1919  period  did  not  correspond  to  the 
economic  realities  of  the  modern  world, 


and  created  many  glaring  inequal- 
ities which  must  be  corrected  in 
the  future. 

In  proposals  for  international  eco- 
nomic planning,  as  in  proposals  for 
national  economic  planning,  the  di- 
lemma is  how  to  combine  what 
are  regarded  as  necessary  regula- 
tions of  economic  chaos  with  demo- 
cratic procedures;  how  to  work  out 
a  synthesis  between  relatively  free 
international  trade,  which  many 
economists  regard  as  irrecoverable, 
and  national  autarchy,  which  both 
Nazi  and  non-Nazi  economists  re- 
gard as  impracticable  for  peacetime, 
as  distinguished  from  wartime  pur- 
poses. Unless  such  a  synthesis  is 
achieved,  it  can  be  justly  feared  that 
planning  would  merely  result  in 
piling  the  Ossa  of  international 
despotism  on  the  Pelion  of  national 
dictatorship.  As  in  the  political  field, 
the  choice  is  not  between  Hitler's 
totalitarian  "new  order,"  and  return  to  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  anarchy  that  existed  on  the  eve  of 
the  second  World  War.  The  choice  is  between  conti- 
nental empires,  each  administered  by  totalitarian  methods 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  a  self-appointed  "master  race," 
or  some  attempt  to  develop  an  international  economic 
system,  which  might  be  administered  through  voluntarily 
accepted  controls  not  for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that  people 
or  group  of  special  interests,  but  of  international  society 
as  a  whole. 

Discussions  of  the  post-war  economic  order  inevitably 
raise  the  question  whether  the  present  struggle  is  merely 
a  struggle  between  two  forms  of  imperialism  and,  if  that 
is  true,  whether  there  is  anything  to  choose  between  Nazi 
and  Anglo-American  imperialism.  British  and  Ameri- 


European 


Hitler    dreams    of    partitioning    the    planet,    and    ruling    it   through    selected 
partners;  and  the  democracies  have  not  yet  halted  his  regimented  new  order 
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can  imperialism — like  that  of  other  peoples  throughout 
history — has  produced  many  ugly  results.  To  say  this  is 
not  to  say  that  Nazi  imperialism,  based  on  theories  of 
the  "master  race"  and  racial  discrimination  applied  to 
some  of  the  most  culturally  advanced  of  the  European 
peoples,  is  not  more  reprehensible  than  that  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which  in  theory,  at  least,  recog- 
nizes the  equality  of  races  and  the  rights  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities — even  if  often  in  the  past  British  and 
American  practice  has  fallen  far  short  of  theory.  The 
relationship  known  as  imperialism  will  exist,  in  one  form 
or  another,  as  long  as  some  peoples  are  economically  ad- 
vanced and  others  are  economically  backward. 

The  task  is  not  to  condemn  all  imperialism,  but  to 
make  it  possible  by  practical  measures  for  backward 
countries  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  they  can 
achieve  economic  stability  and  political  autonomy.  Nazi 
imperialism,  which  threatens  to  deprive  weak  countries, 
and  even  relatively  strong  ones,  of  industrial  power  tanta- 
mount today  to  military  power,  is  not  necessarily  the  only 
alternative  to  British  and  American  imperialism.  Another 
alternative  which  so  far  has  been  barely  adumbrated 
would  be  a  vigorous  attempt  at  "cooperation  for  mutual 
well-being"  between  backward  and  advanced  countries — 
cooperation  whose  keynote  would  not  be  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  this  or  that  nation,  or  economic  groups  within 
nations,  but  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  backward 
peoples. 

Such  a  program  of  cooperation,  if  effective,  would  en- 
sure the  eventual  "withering  away"  of  imperialism,  as  one 
backward  region  after  another  becomes  advanced.  It 
would  offer  opportunities  for  the  investment,  not  merely 
of  capital,  but  of  all  the  talents,  imagination,  sense  of 
social  responsibility,  and  capacity  for  devotion  that  may 
be  possessed  by  advanced  peoples.  It  would  be  calculated 
to  create  in  the  backward  areas,  now  highly  vulnerable 
to  Nazi  propaganda  against  democratic  countries  which 
have  too  often  acted  undemocratically  in  international 
affairs,  a  political  and  economic  climate  favorable  to  the 
development  of  more  or  less  democratic  institutions.  A 
start  in  this  direction,  but  only  a  start,  has  been  made  by 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America,  which  may  become 
a  test  case  of  this  country's  real  peace  aims,  just  as  India 
has  become  for  many  people  a  test  case  of  Britain's  peace 
aims.  In  that  sense,  the  practice  of  the  "new  imperialism" 
by  the  Western  powers  may  determine  the  character  of  the 
future  peace. 

VI 

WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  DECIDE  TO  TAKE  A  PART  IN  THE 
vast  tasks  of  reconstruction  that  lie  ahead,  or  will  it  pre- 
fer to  seek  such  peace  and  prosperity  as  might  be  found 
in  isolation?  The  irony  is  that,  whatever  course  the 
United  States  decides  to  follow — whether  to  increase  aid 
to  Britain  up  to  and  including  measures  that  create  the 
risk  of  war,  or  to  abandon  aid  to  Britain,  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  a  showdown  with  Germany — it  will  not  escape 
some  form  of  international  responsibility.  For  if  this 
country  should  accept  the  counsel  of  Charles  Lindbergh 
and  others  who  urge  it  to  create  its  own  continental 
sphere,  leaving  other  continents  to  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  it  would  still  have  to  face  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  concept  of 
Western  Hemisphere  defense  and  "integration,"  which 
has  to  a  large  extent  displaced  the  post-1919  concept  of 


American  isolation  within  continental  United  States,  fits 
in  neatly  with  the  pattern  of  division  into  continental 
units,  each  ruled  by  a  "master  race,"  envisaged  by  the 
Nazis.  It  would  involve  "integration"  into  the  domain  of 
the  United  States,  by  force  if  necessary,  of  countries  that 
might  be  reluctant,  for  economic,  religious,  or  cultural 
reasons,  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  a  "continental"  unit 
ruled  by  North  Americans,  who  in  their  eyes  would  be 
assuming  the  role  of  "master  race."  As  has  happened  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  continental  "integration" 
might  require,  in  its  initial  stages  at  least,  a  policy  of  im- 
perialism and  armed  intervention  in  recalcitrant  coun- 
tries— a  development  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  considered  by  those  Americans  who  in  the  past, 
while  advocating  isolation,  have  opposed  armed  interven- 
tion in  other  continents. 

Moreover,  the  Nazis  appear  to  have  no  intention  of 
being  excluded  from  trade  with  Latin  America  on  such 
terms  as  may  appear  desirable  to  a  German-dominated 
Europe,  and  are  keeping  all  channels  open  for  renewal 
of  such  trade  immediately  on  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  is 
not  clear  how  American  "continentalists"  would  plan  to 
deal  with  a  German-dominated  Europe  that  might  seek  to 
establish  economic  and  political  influence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica— whether  they  would  oppose  it  or  strike  a  bargain 
with  Germany.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  United 
States  would  have  no  material  advantages  to  offer  Latin 
America  in  any  way  commensurate  with  those  promised 
by  a  German-dominated  Europe.  Should  the  United 
States,  in  an  effort  to  retain  Latin  American  countries 
within  its  orbit,  then  resort  to  armed  intervention,  it 
might  arouse  in  those  countries  a  resentment  which 
could  be  skillfully  used  by  Germany  to  establish  Nazi 
influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  without  resort  to 
military  force. 

Unless  the  United  States  decides,  then,  to  restrict  its 
activities  to  its  own  continental  boundaries,  accepting  a 
shrunken  economy  and  reduced  standards  of  living,  it 
will  have  to  .undertake  either  the  task  of  Western  Hem- 
isphere "integration,"  with  all  the  dangers  implied  in  a 
policy  of  nationalistic  expansion,  or  else  accept  its  share 
of  responsibility  for  reconstruction  of  the  world  on  uni- 
versal lines,  cutting  across  regional  and  continental  units. 
To  many  Americans  this  task  of  reconstruction  may 
appear  a  staggering,  in  fact  an  impossible  task.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  a  staggering  task.  But  in  weighing  its 
possibilities,  we  must  always  remember  that  Hitler  is 
not  only  ready  but  eager  to  undertake  the  reorganization 
of  Europe  and  the  world  on  the  Nazi  pattern.  Failure  to 
meet  the  Nazi  challenge  in  these  universal  terms  may 
mean  the  defeat  of  the  Western  powers — not  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  by  default — because  the  Western  people 
will  then  have  demonstrated  that  they  lack  the  courage, 
the  vision  and  the  fortitude  to  set  forth,  as  earlier  ex- 
plorers, pilgrims,  and  pioneers  in  their  history  have  done, 
toward  democracy's  new  horizons.  There  may  be  no  new 
lands  to  discover,  no  new  resources  to  tap.  But  we  have 
only  begun  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  human  coopera- 
tion— not  for  war  destruction  but  for  peace  construc- 
tion— to  promote  social  welfare.  Out.  of  this  travail,  if  we 
all  can  pass  the  supreme  test  imposed  on  us  by  today's 
events,  life  may  come,  instead  of  death.  As  Carl  Sand- 
burg said  of  the  Civil  War:  "Death  was  in  the  air.  So 
was  birth.  What  was  dying,  men  did  not  know.  What 
was  being  born,  none  could  say." 
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Other  People's  Budgets 

TWO  ARTICLES  ON  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AS  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 

I.  Rehabilitating  Boston  Taxpayers 


by  ROSE  WESTON  BULL 


OLD    MEN,    MIDDLE-AGED    WOMEN,    AND    A 

scattering  of  young  people,  average 
American  citizens,  wait  their  turn  in  the 
Board  of  Assessors'  office  in  Boston's  City 
Hall  Annex.  Each  one  has  a  confession 
to  make  of  inability  to  pay  taxes  on  a 
home  bought  in  better  days.  They  are 
applicants  for  tax  abatement  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  grant  exemption  under 
certain  conditions  specified  in  Clauses 
17  and  18  of  the  General  Laws,  Chapter 
59,  Section  5. 

Clause  17  states  that  abatement  of 
taxes  may  be  granted  on  "real  estate  to 
the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars  of  a 
widow,  of  a  person  over  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  or  of  any  minor  whose 
father  is  deceased,  occupied  by  such 
widow,  person  or  minor  as  her  or  his 
domicile,  provided  that  the  whole  estate 
real  or  personal,  of  such  person,  widow 
or  minor  does  not  exceed  in  value  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars."  Applica- 
tion for  the  current  year  must  be  made 
before  October  1.  Clause  18  provides  that 
exemption  may  be  made  of  "any  por- 
tion of  the  estate  of  persons  who  by  rea- 
son of  age,  infirmity  and  poverty  are,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  assessors,  unable 
to  contribute  fully  towards  the  public 
charges."  The  clauses  provide  the  frame- 
work for  an  experiment  which  is  being 
carried  on  to  change  tax  delinquents  in- 
to taxpayers  by  the  application  of  mod- 
ern social  service  methods. 

Applicants  for  tax  abatement  must  go 
through  a  rigid  examination  regarding 
their  property,  financial  difficulties,  and 
means  of  support.  For  instance,  the  law 
requires  that  a  widow  must  produce  a 
copy  of  her  husband's  death  certificate 
and  proof  that  she  has  not  remarried. 
She  must  give  the  assessors  permission 
to  inquire  into  any  postal  savings,  gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  bank  account  she 
may  have.  In  addition  to  information 
about  her  property — cost,  assessed  value, 
total  tax,  balance  due,  and  total  equity — 
she  must  supply  the  names  of  mort- 
gagees, state  the  amount  of  mortgage 
due,  and  the  amount  paid  off  up  to  the 
present  year.  She  must  give  an  accurate 
account  of  her  family  (if  she  seeks  aid 
under  Clause  18,  give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  children)  and  details  about 
her  means  of  subsistence. 
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The  facts  gleaned  in  the  initial  inter- 
view form  the  data  upon  which  the  case 
is  decided  by  the  assessors  after  careful 
investigation.  Until  John  C.  L.  Dowling, 
city  assessor,  set  up  a  division  of  social 
service  in  the  department,  the  city's  in- 
terest ended  there.  Now  the  inquiry  goes 
deeper.  It  looks  for  causes  and  seeks  to 
restore  the  applicant  to  his  former  status. 

Formerly  commissioner  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  John  Dowling 
understands  the  provisions  of  federal, 
state,  and  city  relief  laws  and  is  familiar 
with  the  agencies  administering  them. 
He  knows  the  private  welfare  organiza- 
tions, the  benevolent  funds  and  bequests. 
He  believes  that  tax  delinquents  are  as  a 
rule  worthy,  reputable  citizens  who 
should  have  the  benefit  of  certain  types 
of  supplementary  relief  afforded  by  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  Some  have 
struggled  until  the  last  against  accepting 
any  form  of  relief.  Others  who  receive 
old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, or  other  forms  of  federal  and  state 
relief  might  have  additional  grants  or 
private  aid  to  help  them  make  ends  meet. 
The  amount  credited  to  rent  could  be 
applied  to  tax  payments. 

He  has  staffed  the  social  service  divi- 
sion with  trained  workers.  They  know 
that  family  adjustments  may  be  made, 
relatives  may  help,  debts  be  collected,  old 
insurance  policies  with  a  paid-up  value 
brought  to  light. 

All  the  federal,  state,  city,  county,  and 
community  resources  are  explored  before 
a  case  is  given  up  as  hopeless  or  the 
board  admits  that  it  can  do  no  more 
than  grant  an  abatement  of  taxes,  thus 
affording  only  temporary  relief  to  the 
property  owner,  and  offering  no  solution 
to  the  city. 

As  president  of  the  First  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  Mr.  Dowling 
is  in  a  position  to  approach  the  banks  re- 
garding properties  they  hold  in  default 
of  mortgage  money,  either  principal  or 
interest.  Frequently  he  is  able  to  get  in- 
terest rates  reduced  or  principal  pay- 
ments suspended. 

For  every  million  dollars'  worth  of 
regular  revenue  that  the  city  loses,  the 
tax  rate  is  increased  by  approximately 
68  cents.  The  load  of  3,600  cases  han- 
dled by  the  social  service  division  during 
1939  represented  more  than  3  percent 


of  the  city's  real  estate  parcels.  The  larger 
number  of  applicants  came  under  Clause 
18  which  is  the  more  liberal  of  the  two. 
In  December  1939  under  this  clause  $7,- 
026.58  was  remitted  in  taxes;  and  under 
Clause  17,  $6,674.08 — a  total  abatement 
for  that  month  alone  of  $13,700.66.  Tak- 
ing this  as  an  average  month  the  figures 
for  the  entire  year  would  represent  a  loss 
to  the  city  of  more  than  $174,400.  The 
valuation  of  the  properties  upon  which 
abatement  was  granted  in  that  month 
was  over  $31,940.  Year  in  and  year  out, 
this  is  a  big  loss,  not  only  to  the  city  in 
taxes,  but  in  property  values,  for  the 
unowned  home  depreciates  just  as  the 
economic  standing  of  the  family  that 
loses  its  home  does  in  the  community. 

Glance  at  any  case  record  kept  by  the 
division.  One  tells  the  story  of  a  man  of 
seventy-eight  who  lives  in  a  single  fam- 
ily frame  dwelling  in  one  of  Boston's 
old  residential  sections.  The  small  house 
was  assessed  at  $5,000.  Taxes  in  arrears 
for  four  years  amounted  to  nearly  $200. 
The  compact  and  humanely  written 
summary  of  the  case  notes: 

"Mr.  C.  is  a  widower  on  old  age  as- 
sistance getting  $30  a  month.  He  lives 
with  his  unmarried  daughter  who  is 
forty-seven  years  old.  .  .  .  The  daughter 
does  'day  work'  when  she  is  able,  but  is 
really  too  frail  for  such  work.  They 
sometimes  rent  a  couple  of  rooms,  but 
roomers  are  uncertain.  They  live  on  his 
income  of  $30  a  month  and  on  her  small 
earnings  and  the  occasional  room  rent, 
but  have  fallen  back  in  their  taxes  due 
to  the  small  amount  of  money  coming  in 
regularly." 

The  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare 
agreed  to  increase  the  old  age  assistance 
grant  to  $34.68  a  month.  The  assessors 
remitted  the  amount  due  for  past  taxes, 
stipulating  that  some  portion  of  the 
family  income  should  in  the  future  go 
to  current  taxes.  The  daughter's  need 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  a  private 
welfare  organization,  which  helped  her 
to  get  suitable  work. 

A  woman  whose  husband  had  died  in 
1937  was  left  with  little  except  a  three- 
family  house  in  an  outlying  district,  the 
assessed  value  of  which  in  1939  was 
$3,900.  The  last  payment  to  reduce  the 
mortgage  was  made  in  1938,  leaving  $1,- 
321  due.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  in 
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arrears  was  $155.61 — a  terrifying  sum  to 
the  woman  who  was  trying  to  bring  up 
her  three  children,  aged  fourteen,  nine, 
and  four,  and  be  rent  collector  and 
janitor  for  the  house  her  husband  had 
managed.  Her  mother,  who  was  on  old 
age  assistance,  lived  with  her  and  her 
small  income  helped  to  keep  the  family 
going.  They  managed  somehow  to  set 
aside  each  month  sufficient  to  meet  in- 
terest charges  but  they  could  not  pay 
taxes. 

After  careful  review  of  the  case  the 
social  service  worker  recommended  ap- 
plication for  aid  to  dependent  children, 
which  was  allowed,  but  it  was  stipulated 
that  in  the  future  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  allocation  for 
"rent."  Overdue  taxes  were  abated  and 
the  family  now  have  hopes  of  being  able 
to  keep  their  home. 

For    five    years    a    retired    physician, 


eighty-six  years  old,  had  not  been  able 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  his  home  in  a  resi- 
dential section.  He  and  his  wife  had 
been  outstanding  in  their  charities. 
When  their  property  began  to  run  down 
and  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  losing  it,  a  delegation  of 
former  patients  and  neighbors  visited  the 
assessor's  office.  Their  case  came  under 
Clause  18,  and  when  it  was  explained 
to  them  that  they  could  retain  their 
home  as  their  equity  was  not  excessive, 
and  that  they  were  also  entitled  to  old  age 
assistance  which  would  help  them  to  pay 
current  taxes,  they  were  pathetically 
grateful. 

The  average  case  referred  to  the  social 
service  department  suggests  some  form 
of  alleviation.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  social 
worker,  borrowed  from  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, to  obtain  information  regard- 
ing all  applicants  for  abatement  who  are 


receiving  any  form  of  public  aid,  thus 
correlating  this  form  of  assistance  to  the 
city's  Welfare  Department.  Every  form 
of  inquiry  is  made  to  save  the  city  from 
being  made  the  victim  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. Attempts  at  fraud  by  irresponsible 
citizens  are  decreasing  as  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  social  service  investigation 
becomes  known. 

"It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  the  full 
value  of  the  experiment,"  says  Mr.  Dowl- 
ing,  "but  it  has  great  possibilities  both 
social  and  economic.  It  has  had  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  homes.  It  makes  them 
more  hopeful  and  more  resourceful.  It 
stimulates  our  agencies  to  help  them.  It 
offers  a  challenge  to  social  workers  to 
explore  all  new  avenues  of  aid  that  the 
government  is  providing  through  social 
security,  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  other  grants." 


II.  Keeping  Families  Solvent 


by  BEATRICE  SCHAPPER 


INTEREST  IN  PERSONAL  BUDGETING  HAS 
been  growing  during  the  past  few  years 
among  all  levels  of  society.  People  want 
to  know  how  to  get  their  money's  worth. 
But  they  also  need  to  know  how  to  get 
the  most  worth  from  their  money.  Many 
cannot  think  their  problems  through 
alone,  even  with  the  aid  of  simplified 
books  on  budgeting.  To  meet  the  need 
a  new  professional  group  has  come  into 
existence — the  budget  advisers.  As  yet 
their  number  is  small.  But  the  demand 
for  their  aid  is  increasing  rapidly. 

For  years  through  social  service  de- 
pendent families  have  been  getting  sound 
advice  on  their  budgetary  problems.  But 
it  is  only  recently  that  families  in  more 
fortunate  circumstances  have  had  access 
to  good  counselling. 

There  are  budget  advisers  in  some  of 
our  banks,  department  stores,  and  per- 
sonal credit  companies,  Budget  advice  is 
also  offered  as  a  free  service  by  building 
and  loan  companies,  public  and  private 
family  welfare  associations,  newspapers, 
and  utilities.  The  2,711  home  economists 
in  the  extension  work  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  state  col- 
leges, and  local  county  home  bureaus 
give  such  advice  to  farm  families.  Un- 
der the  Farm  Security  Administration's 
program  of  assistance  to  distressed  and 
low  income  farm  families,  about  2,300 
home  economists  develop  budgets  with 
the  borrowers. 

A  few  social  workers  have  launched 
free-lance  budget  advisory  services  on  a 
fee  basis.  Such  service  usually  includes 
one  or  two  initial  conferences  and  sub- 
sequent check-ups  for  a  year. 


Budgetary  trails  have  been  blazed  by 
untrained  persons  who  "grew  into  the 
work"  as  well  as  by  professionals  who 
are  social  workers,  home  economists,  or 
both.  Notable  among  these  pioneers  are 
the  following:  in  banking,  Sarah  }.  Mc- 
Leod  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  Cleve- 
land, and  Agnes  M.  Kenny  of  the  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank,  Milwaukee; 
in  personal  credit,  Mary  Berkeley  Finke 
of  the  Morris  Plan  Industrial  Bank,  New 
York  City;  in  public  welfare  agencies, 
Luise  K.  Addiss,  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York  City;  in  wage 
earner  settlements,  Clarence  W.  Allgood, 
Birmingham;  in  schools,  S.  Agnes  Don- 
ham,  Garland  School  of  Homemaking, 
Boston;  in  department  stores,  Elsie 
Stapleton,  Gimbel's,  New  York  City. 

In  four  years,  Mrs.  Stapleton  of  Gim- 
bel's has  given  advice  in  person  and 
through  correspondence  to  20,000  in- 
dividuals in  every  state  in  the  country. 
Mrs.  Finke  of  the  Morris  Plan  Indus- 
trial Bank  has  conferred  with  over  100,- 
000  people  in  the  past  fourteen  years. 

The  budget  adviser  first  finds  out 
from  the  client  what  it  is  he  is  aiming 
to  get  out  of  life,  looks  into  how  he  is 
spending  his  money,  what  debts  he  has 
accumulated,  what  he  hopes  to  save  for 
the  future,  what  present  reserves  he 
wants.  Fixed  items  are  checked — rent, 
food,  and  clothing — to  see  if  they  are  in 
line  with  income,  and  amounts  are  ear- 
marked for  mobile  items  —  vacations, 
gifts,  entertainment,  trips  and  that  mon- 
ster, incidentals. 

All  the  while,  the  adviser  is  educating 
the  client  to  see  a  budget  as  a  means 


to  take  care  of  everyday  expenses  and  to 
provide  for  fixed  costs  as  well  as  emer- 
gencies. The  client  goes  away  from  the 
interview  with  a  schedule  of  spending 
and  saving  which,  though  it  may  have 
to  be  revised  several  times  until  it  meets 
his  situation,  has  already  taught  him 
much  about  planning. 

More  and  more  young  couples  ask 
help  in  budget  planning,  according  to 
Mrs.  Stapleton.  She  offered  as  illustra- 
tion the  story  of  two  young  people  with 
an  annual  income  of  $2,400: 

"The  young  woman  said:  'We  have 
a  cute  apartment  for  $40  a  month,  fur- 
nished well  enough.  We  eat  well  and 
I  guess  we  have  plenty  of  clothes.  But, 
from  there  on  we're  in  a  welter.  We 
have  used  up  over  $300  in  savings  which 
we  had  when  we  were  married  a  year 
ago.  We  had  to  borrow  last  month  to  pay 
a  life  insurance  premium  that  was  due. 
We're  always  worried." 

"They  had  never  worked  out  a  budget, 
nor  kept  any  record  of  spending.  Fig- 
uring showed  that  $10  a  week  went  to 
fun,  mostly  to  weekends  with  their 
crowd,  and  $11  a  week  for  food  for  two. 

"Clearly  it  was  a  case  of  dribbling 
money  away,"  said  Mrs.  Stapleton.  "I 
suggested  a  right-about-face.  She  decided 
to  learn  how  to  shop,  and  plan  weekly 
menus,  to  put  $10  a  month  in  the  bank 
as  savings  beyond  their  life  insurance. 
He  spoke  up  and  suggested,  'Let's  go 
gallivanting  a  bit  for  ourselves  week- 
ends.' 

"His  'gallivanting'  took  the  form  of  an 
inexpensive  course  in  wood  sculpture,  in 
which  both  are  interested.  A  herb  gar- 
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den  was  next.  Now  they  have  a  new 
zest  for  living,  because  they  are  creative 
in  developing  fun,  have  learned  to  make 
choices,  and  are  free  from  worry.  They 
have  discovered  it  takes  7  to  8  minutes 
a  day  to  keep  under  control  the  money 
it  takes  7  or  8  hours  a  day  to  earn." 

Obviously,  counsellors  do  not  attempt 
to  tell  people  how  to  spend  their  money. 
The  individuals  themselves  must  make 
the  choices  and  decisions.  Modes  of 
spending  differ  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  They  differ  even  in  the  same  in- 
come levels.  What  may  be  luxuries  for 
one  family  often  are  necessities  for  an- 
other of  exactly  the  same  income  because 
of  business  or  profession,  education  or 
environment.  Advisers  believe  that  each 
budget  must  be  custom-made  to  the  in- 
dividual's exact  specifications. 

"Sometimes  we  steer  people  into 
spending  more,  not  less,"  said  Mrs. 
Finke.  "There  was,  to  mention  one 
case,  the  fifty-year-old  bachelor  whose 
only  interests  in  life  were  the  church 
and  his  job.  He'd  denied  himself  for 
years  to  put  nieces  and  nephews  through 
professional  schools.  While  he  came  for 
advice  about  surplus  funds,  since  he  al- 
ready had  paid-up  insurance  and  an  an- 
nuity, it  seemed  to  me  that  wasn't  what 
he  really  needed.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
he'd  been  planning  so  long  for  a  rainy 
day  which  hadn't  come — which  could 
hardly  come  now  to  him — that  he'd  for- 
gotten there  was  any  sunshine.  He 
looked  at  me  quizzically,  brightened  and 
said,  'I'm  taking  the  first  plane  for 
Miami.'  " 

People  tell  their  counsellor  that  the 
budgetary  advice  has  given  direction 
and  point  to  their  lives.  Many  come 
back  again  and  again  over  the  years  for 
help  in  bringing  their  budgets  into  ac- 
cord with  new  circumstances.  They  say 
they  never  would  go  back  to  a  haphaz- 
ard, uncreative  way  of  spending. 

SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  OF  A  BUDGET  CALLS 
for  cooperation  from  all  members  of  the 
family  and  for  fair  distribution  of  the 
benefits  and  privations,  says  Mrs.  Addiss 
of  New  York's  Community  Service  So- 
ciety. She  told  of  a  family  with  a  week- 
ly income  of  $35.  For  four  years  that 
income  had  been  seasonal,  yet  the  family 
went  on  as  though  it  were  steady.  Of 
course  they  were  unable  to  weather  even 
two  weeks  of  no  income. 

"We  suggested,  since  it  appeared  the 
work  would  continue  to  be  seasonal,  that 
the  family  plan  to  live  on  $28  a  week, 
saving  $7  weekly  for  the  lean  times 
they  knew  were  coming.  We  taught 
the  mother  short  cuts,  such  as  how 
to  pare  the  $14  weekly  cost  of  food  for 
two  adults  and  three  children  to  $9 
without  sacrificing  nutritive  value." 

As  father's  lunch,  newspaper,  and 
cigarette  money  was  to  be  scaled  down, 
mother's  movie  money  had  to  be  cut, 


too.  "This  family,  like  so  many  others," 
Mrs.  Addiss  continued,  "found  conge- 
nial friends  in  churches  and  community 
houses.  They  rediscovered  the  zoos  and 
parks.  The  whole  family  was  consider- 
ably enriched  spiritually  through  shared 
experiences  initiated  as  an  economy 
measure." 

Frequently,  people  of  means  suffer  as 
acutely  over  difficulties  arising  from  im- 
proper management  of  money  as  do 
those  with  far  less.  Mrs.  Stapleton  de- 
scribed the  discord  in  one  family  with 
a  large  income.  The  wife  had  gotten 
herself  deep  in  debt  and  was  hounded 
by  creditors. 

"We  lumped  all  the  old  bills  together 
and  paid  them  off  over  a  six  months' 
period,  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the 
monthly  household  allowance  for  that 
purpose,"  Mrs.  Stapleton  recalled.  "In- 
stead of  paying  one  or  two  creditors  in 
full  each  month,  and  having  the  rest 
crowd  her  all  the  time,  we  spread  the 
amount  so  that  all  got  something  on 
account.  Actually,  although  the  woman 
was  a  poor  manager,  her  allowance  had 
not  been  sufficient  for  the  scale  on  which 
her  husband  wished  to  live.  When  he 
saw  her  new  budget  and  her  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  it,  he  increased  the  al- 
lowance and  began  to  respect  her  for 
common  sense  and  good  sportsmanship. 
Today,  she  is  saving  money  out  of  the 
budget  that  taught  her  how  to  spend!" 

SOME     BUDGET     ADVISING     IS     SUPERFICIAL, 

obviously,  but  in  most  instances  the  ad- 
visory service  offered  is  conscientious. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  every 
applicant  receives  a  complete  case  work 
approach.  On  the  contrary,  most  so- 
cial workers  seem  to  agree  that  the 
budget  conference  is  not  the  point  for 
such  thorough  analysis.  The  case  work- 
er's knowledge  and  skill  may  be  needed 
to  recognize  deep-seated  problems  mas- 
querading as  financial  ills;  then  clients 
should  be  directed  to  the  proper  chan- 
nels for  treatment. 

Budget  advisers  need  to  know  the 
economics  of  consumption,  the  spending 
patterns  of  families  at  different  income 
levels  in  communities  of  different  sizes, 
family  relations,  facts  of  dietetics,  cloth- 
ing and  other  areas  of  expense,  and  ac- 
counting. They  must  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  standards  of  living  and  a 
philosophy  of  life.  Hope  and  encour- 
agement should  go  into  a  budget  as  well 
as  arithmetic. 

Several  schools  offer  courses  on  bud- 
geting technique.  At  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  "Economic  Prob- 
lems of  the  Family,"  and  "Individual 
and  Family  Fund  Planning  and  Record 
Keeping"  are  popular  with  visiting 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  teachers. 
Among  many  other  schools  offering  sim- 
ilar courses  are  Cornell  and  New  York 
Universities. 


However,  educators  and  budget  coun- 
sellors do  not  feel  that  the  home  econo- 
mist and  the  social  worker  become 
budget  advisers  by  "taking  a  course" 
in  each  other's  field.  They  advise  stu- 
dents to  integrate  studies  in  both  fields. 

Doubtless,  in  time,  people  will  be 
better  equipped  through  education  to 
handle  their  finances  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly, the  interest  is  evident.  Mrs.  Finke 
distributed  10,000  leaflets  on  charting 
family  finance  in  New  York  City  alone 
last  year.  For  ten  years,  people  have 
been  asking  eagerly  for  the  budget  first- 
aid  pamphlet  issued  by  Household  Fi- 
nance Corporation  which  has  been  car- 
rying on  the  most  extensive  financial 
health  program  in  the  country.  Burr 
Blackburn,  the  company's  research  di- 
rector, states:  "We  send  nearly  1,000,000 
booklets  a  year  to  schools.  We  have 
found  through  surveys  that  25  percent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  country  want 
them." 

ONLY  THE  SURFACE  HAS  BEEN  SCRATCHED 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools  so  far 
as  curriculum  is  concerned.  On  the 
college  level,  Antioch  and  Stephens  are 
among  those  that  give  budgetary  in- 
struction to  students. 

As  for  the  future  it  seems  likely  that 
business  will  come  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  equipping  consumers  with  informa- 
tion that  makes  them  wiser  managers 
and  more  reliable  customers.  Authorities 
anticipate  that  budget  guidance  will  be 
given  in  more  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, and  that  there  will  be  more  wage 
earner  receivership  plans  operating  along 
the  lines  successfully  developed  by  the 
federal  court  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
There  debt-harassed  families  are  bud- 
geted while  they  still  have  incomes  and 
can  be  saved  from  complete  financial 
disintegration. 

"In  fact,  there  is  an  unrecognized  but 
challenging  opportunity  right  now  in 
nearly  every  center  in  the  land  for  social 
workers  to  offer  budget  advising  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  XIII  of  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Act,"  says  Mr. 
Blackburn.  "This  measure — a  part  of 
the  Chandler  act — is  expected  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  ever  placed 
on  the  statute  books.  Armed  with  its 
provisions  and  a  study  of  the  work  of 
Clarence  W.  Allgood,  special  trustee  in 
the  bankruptcy  procedure  at  Birming- 
ham, interested  persons  should  see  the 
referee  in  bankruptcy  in  their  cities  or 
write  to  the  judge  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  their  part  of  the  state  to  ini- 
tiate a  similar  community  social  service." 

Whether  budget  advice  eventually  will 
prove  to  be  the  concern  of  educators,  the 
interest  of  business,  or  a  community  re- 
sponsibility, the  future  offers  expanding 
opportunities  for  budget  advisers  with 
social  work  and  home  economics  train- 
ing. 
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Democracy  and  the  Machine 

by  ORDWAY  TEAD 

MODERN    DEMOCRACY,    by    Carl    L.    Becker.    Yale    University    Press. 
100  pp.  Price  $2. 

THE  DEVIL  OF  THE  MACHINE  AGE,  by  T.  Russell  Smith.  Harcourt, 
Brace.   89  pp.   Price  $1.50. 

THE    MANAGERIAL   REVOLUTION,    by    James    Burnham.    John    Day. 
285  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ALTHOUGH  NO  AGE  CAN  BE  ADEQUATELY  CONSCIOUS  OF  ITS  OWN 
meaning  and  the  lag  between  outer  and  inner  change  is  an 
imponderable  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure,  it  would 
seem  that  there  never  was  such  a  speeded  tempo  of  institu- 
tional change  as  we  experience  today. 

Professor  Becker  bears  witness  to  this  truth  in  saying: 
"Technological  advance  has  so  accelerated  the  tempo  and 
complicated  the  character  of  social  change  that  present  social 
ills  can  scarcely  be  properly  diagnosed  before  they  have  been 
so  far  transformed  that  the  proposed  remedies  are  no  longer 
adequate." 

And  like  other  students  who  are  fearful  that  it  may  be 
later  than  we  think,  he  adds  this  sentence:  "But  if  time  fails 
us,  it  will  be  less  because  of  inherent  defects  in  the  capitalist 
system  or  the  democratic  procedure  than  because  of  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  modern  war  in  dislocating  the  national  econ- 
omy and  in  impairing  the  democratic  morale." 

It  is  interesting  and  symptomatic  of  the  acknowledged 
urgency  of  the  problem  defined  by  these  two  sentences  that 
they  are  in  effect  summary  theme  sentences  regarding  the 
content  of  Professor  Smith's  monograph  and  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  treatise  as  well. 

The  common  concern,  in  short,  of  these  three  volumes  is 
our  understanding  of  democratic  intention  confronted  with 
the  problems  and  dislocations  created  by  an  uncontrolled  ma- 
chine economy,  and  the  possibility  of  bringing  this  total  tech- 
nology within  genuinely  democratic  control. 

Professor  Becker  is  a  mellow  and  wise  historian.  His  in- 
terpretation of  democracy's  dilemma  is  sobering  because  it 
is  at  once  realistic  and  mature,  He  is  not  polemical,  but  one 
finishes  his  book  with  a  certain  buoyancy  and  confidence 
which  derives  perhaps  from  the  historian's  perspective  as 
much  as  from  the  analysis  of  the  immediate  scene.  The  stu- 
dent who  would  follow  a  reading  of  Ralph  Barton  Perry's 
"Shall  Not  Perish  From  the  Earth,"  with  this  most  recent 
volume  of  Professor  Becker's  lectures  will  be  well  grounded 
in  a  philosophical  grasp  of  the  hazards  and  outlook  of  de- 
mocracy today. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH  is  NOT  FAMILIAR  TO  us  IN  THE  ADVOCATE'S 
role,  but  after  a  lifetime  of  cool  but  vigorous  scientific  ex- 
position he  comes  to  grips  in  this  brisk  volume  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  survival  of  democratic  aspiration  and  method  in 
the  face  of  the  obvious  abuses  of  our  use  of  the  machine. 
The  theme  of  controlled  scarcity  as  the  basis  of  capitalistic 
survival  is  of  course  not  new,  nor  is  the  outline  of  Professor 
Smith's  proposed  reforms,  as  set  forth  in  a  chapter  signifi- 
cantly entitled,  "Is  the  Profit  Motive  Enough?"  This  chapter, 
indeed,  reads  like  a  brief  outline  of  John  Chamberlain's  vol- 
ume, "American  Stakes."  For  the  central  emphasis  is  upon 
the  likelihood  of  our  working  out  into  a  plural  and  mixed 
economy  in  which  "private  business  for  profit"  is  only  one 
among  a  number  of  alternate  forms  of  enterprise  of  which 
the  others,  according  to  Professor  Smith,  might  be  "con- 
sumers' cooperatives;  producers'  cooperatives;  consumer  or- 
ganizations for  protection;  government  operation  of  some 


enterprises;  private  enterprises  operated  without  profit."  Pro- 
fessor Smith  as  a  neo-technocrat  is  trenchant,  provocative,  and 
inconclusive! 

MR.  BURNHAM'S  BOOK  is  A  BOLDER  DEPARTURE  INTO  ECONOMIC 
and  political  conjecture.  Whether  or  not  its  total  net  contri- 
bution is  as  great  as  the  size  of  the  book  leads  the  reader  to 
anticipate  is  a  real  question.  For  there  is  a  certain  turgidness 
and  elaboration  of  point  which  gives  rise  to  the  criticism  that 
the  book  is  badly  overwritten.  This  is  a  thesis  book  and  it  is 
even  a  little  pretentious  in  its  unsaid  sense  that  all  other  views 
of  prospective  economic  reorganization  are  inadequate  and 
untrue.  It  is  a  matter  of  genuine  regret  when  authors  with 
an  interesting  point  of  view  become  so  immersed  in  its 
exposition  that  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  try  to  in- 
tegrate it  or  reconcile  it  with  other  equally  respectable  views 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  That  is  the  most  inclusive  of  the 
critical  comments  I  would  offer  on  this  book. 

Its  thesis  is  that  throughout  Western  machine  civilization 
we  are  in  process  of  moving  forward  into  an  economy  in 
which  the  managerial  class  assumes  the  major  controls  and 
becomes  in  effect  the  dominant  governmental  bureaucracy. 
The  social  meaning  and  consequences  and  the  political  impli 
cations  of  this  transition  are  the  subject  of  this  book;  and 
one  is  left  with  the  feeling,  despite  the  author's  disclaimer 
of  ethical  interest,  that  he  believes  changes  in  the  directions 
he  describes  as  inevitable  to  have  a  certain  merit. 

With  the  weakening  of  the  capitalist  structure  and  mo- 
tivation, as  this  author  well  describes  it  in  his  third  chapter, 
informed  readers  will  no  longer  disagree.  Nor  will  there  be 
serious  difference  of  view  as  to  the  increasing  prominence  of 
the  influence  of  the  great  body  of  managers  and  technicians 
who  are  the  representatives  of  the  owners  in  managing  our 
industrial  plant.  Indeed,  that  this  important  segment  of 
the  population  will  gain  in  influence,  in  group  self-con- 
sciousness, perhaps  even  in  professional  pride,  is  a  thesis  that 
can  be  respectably  defended.  But  Mr.  Burnham  would 
seemingly  go  much  further  than  this  and  rest  the  whole  case 
for  the  inevitability  of  a  new  kind  of  economy  on  the  con- 
trols to  be  exercised  by  this  group. 

The  omissions  from  this  analysis  and  appraisal  seem  to  me 
so  significant  as  seriously  to  lessen  the  persuasiveness  of  his 
statement.  For  example,  to  what  extent  will  the  managers 
as  a  group  have  a  motive  for  unified  "class  conscious"  action? 
What  aims  are  to  be  uppermost  in  the  managerial  choice  of 
objectives  in  the  conduct  both  of  units  of  the  economy  and 
of  the  total  economy?  Even  more  important,  where  are  the 
manual  and  clerical  workers  placing  their  weight  while 
the  managerial  revolution  goes  on? 

That  the  non-managerial  working  groups  throughout  this 
prospective  process  of  shift  of  control  from  present  owner- 
ship to  a  managerial  class  would  remain  quiescent  and  wholly 
tractable,  it  seems  to  me  unrealistic  to  assume.  That  there  is 
a  continuing  effort  toward  equilibrium  among  the  different 
functional  groups  that  comprise  the  total  economy  should 
be  reasonably  commonplace  for  those  who  understand  the 
dynamic  nature  of  a  machine  economy.  Indeed,  the  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  and  the  search  for  equilibrium  are 
of  the  nature  of  life  itself.  And  this  constitutes  one  reason 
why  this  author's  elevation  of  the  managerial  group  to  a 
functionally  exaggerated  place  of  new  importance  seems  to 
ignore  the  countervailing  forces  which  will  be  and  indeed 
are  already  at  work. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  important  social  consequence  that 
people  with  managerial  training  and  skill  will  presumably 
have  a  more  clearly  acknowledged  power  in  society  than  they 
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do  today;  and  there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made  for  the  truth 
that  this  should  be  so.  But  to  elevate  this  necessary  shift 
of  emphasis  into  an  absolute  thesis  seems  less  than  true. 

It  would,  further,  have  been  interesting  to  have  learned 
the  author's  views  as  to  the  process  of  social  change  by  which 
the  actual  shift  in  the  locus  of  power  from  present  owners 
10  managers  is  to  come  about  and  how  the  process  of  shift 
of  title  from  private  to  public  hands  is  to  be  achieved,  as 
he  assumes  will  be  the  case.  I  surmise  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  shift  in  fiscal  controls  is  too  blithely  assumed 
to  have  happened;  and  that  a  truly  functional  analysis  of  the 
development  of  economic  society  would  have  had  more  to 
say  than  has  Mr.  Burnham  about  the  function  of  determin- 
ing the  direction  and  amount  of  new  investment  in  the 
economy  of  tomorrow. 

A  STILL  FURTHER  COMMENT,  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  THEME  OF  THE 

other  two  volumes  under  review,  is  that  the  present  author 
seems  to  have  so  little  interest  in  relating  his  theme  ex- 
plicitly to  the  democratic  aspiration.  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
determine  whether  he  believes  we  have  permanently  turned 
our  backs  on  that  aspiration  or  whether  in  the  onrush  of 
economic  influences  it  is  being  superseded.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  the  failure  to  consider  this  phase  of  the  total 
problem,  it  is  one  which  leaves  important  unanswered  ques- 
tions in  this  reader's  mind. 

Insofar  as  Mr.  Burnham's  book  keeps  the  reader  alive  to 
the  assumption  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  total  political 
economy  of  the  world,  he  performs  a  useful  service.  But 
that  his  specific  description  of  the  likely  trends  is  considered 
and  deeply  thought,  I  cannot  myself  agree.  Here  is  a  volume 
which  is  worth  reading,  however,  not  for  the  conclusions 
it  imparts  but  for  the  disturbance  to  habitual  thought  pat- 
terns which  it  will  engender. 

History  Also  Changes 

THE  CULTURAL  APPROACH  TO  HISTORY,  edited  by  Caroline  F. 
Ware.  Columbia  University  Press.  359  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HISTORIANS  HAVE  COME  A  LONG  WAY  FROM  THOSE  CONCEPTIONS 
of  their  task  which  at  various  times  linked  them  with  the 
architects  of  triumphal  arches,  with  rhapsodists,  with  anti- 
quarians, and  with  literati.  They  now  use  state  papers  as 
clues  rather  than  as  basic  facts;  and  even  "economic  interpre- 
tation" in  their  hands  no  longer  means  reliance  on  price 
curves  as  though  these  moved  automatically,  independent  of 
the  fates  and  hopes  of  men.  To  judge  from  the  examples  in 
this  volume,  history  today  must  do  as  well  as  mean  some- 
thing; it  must  elucidate  processes  that  still  go  on. 

The  occasion  here  reported,  a  conference  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  discloses  the  new  dynamic:  the  grow- 
ing agreement  between  historians,  anthropologists,  social  psy- 
chologists, and  other  social  scientists  on  the  major  concepts 
and  the  major  tools  for  probing  social  change.  Perhaps  this 
is  part  of  the  new  "American  era"  we  hear  so  much  about 
— the  era  of  collaboration  without  loss  of  distinction;  of  a 
common  language  despite  differences  in  thought  habits; 
above  all,  of  a  common  pursuit  of  things  that  matter  to  so- 
ciety at  large. 

A  report  like  this  is  cultural  history.  By  reviewing  a  trend 
it  encourages  progress.  By  showing  the  relation  of  some  spe- 
cial type  of  effort  to  the  larger  movement,  it  strengthens 
both.  It  shows  the  interested  layman  what  historical  re- 
search can  do  for  him,  how  much  it  contributes  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  contemporary  problems,  even  to  a  more  re- 
liable prognostication. 

Thus  the  section  on  culture  groups  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
sort  of  spring  cleaning  that  is  necessary  in  our  minds  if 
we  are  to  achieve  even  a  half-way  reasonable  view  of  the 
character  of  ethnic  minorities  and  of  the  part  they  play 
(and  this  is  as  much  needed  among  liberals  as  among  re- 
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actionaries).  Elsewhere,  the  doors  are  opened  a  little  to  the 
interrelations  between  foreign  relations  and  internal  social 
change;  and  here  again  the  layman  will  find  that  many  of 
the  things  he  has  taken  for  granted  are  not  necessarily  true. 

There  are  general  papers,  including  the  editor's  own  major 
contribution  and  Goodwin  Watson's  "Some  Interrelations 
of  Psychology  and  History,"  that  deserve  especially  careful 
study.  Most  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  the  cultural  approach  to  historical  problems  and  of 
the  historical  approach  to  culture  problems.  One  group  of 
papers  contrasts  recent  changes  in  the  structure  of  peasant 
families  in  three  parts  of  the  world.  Another  dissects  "The 
Flowering  of  New  England." 

A  section  on  methodological  suggestions  will  be  of  service 
not  only  to  historians  but  to  other  social  students  as  well. 

The  volume  is  a  model  of  conference  reporting.  But  that 
is  incidental;  so  also  is  the  excellent  writing  of  most  of  the 
papers,  which  deserves  brief  acknowledgment.  The  import- 
ant thing  is  that  here  we  have  a  milestone  in  the  evolution 
of  American  history  writing. 
New  Yor^  BRUNO  LASKER 

City  Management  and  Managers 

CITY  MANAGER  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  A 
REVIEW  AFTER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS,  by  Harold  A.  Stone,  Don  K.  Price, 
and  Kathryn  H.  Stone.  Public  Administration  Service  for  the  Committee 
on  Public  Administration  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  279 
pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THAT  THE  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 
has  made  good  and  will  endure  has  long  been  the  opinion 
of  students  of  governmental  institutions.  It  has  remained  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Administration  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  and  Public  Administrative  Service  to  bring 
forth  a  series  of  volumes  and  monographs  as  a  result  of  over 
two  years  of  keen  and  shrewd  observation,  reportorial  ques- 
tioning in  the  field,  group  thinking  and  research,  common 
sense,  and  comparing  methods  and  procedure  of  municipal 
administration.  The  boldness  of  the  survey  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  real  comparable  statistics,  unit  costs, 
and  acceptable  criteria  to  measure  the  results  of  forms  of 
governments  or  operation  of  services. 

"City  Manager  Government  in  the  United  States,"  the  sum- 
marizing volume,  is  supported  by  two  volumes  of  case 
studies  covering  sixteen  of  the  fifty  cities  under  investigation, 
and  numerous  monographs  of  selected  cities  taken  singly.  A 
careful  selection  was  made  of  these  fifty  cities  from  the  more 
than  five  hundred  which  have  adopted  the  plan  in  order  that 
size,  location,  previous  governmental  and  political  experience, 
and  practical  results  would  be  well  represented  and  indica- 
tive of  all  trends. 

Municipalities  were  classified  on  their  historical  political 
conditions  before  the  adoption  of  the  city  manager  plan,  as 
machine-ridden,  faction-ridden,  or  community-governed.  Be- 
fore and  after  stories  are  told  with  a  clear  understanding,  in- 
timate detail,  few  statistics,  and  no  pulling  of  punches.  The 
study  tells  of  the  origin  and  background  of  the  plan,  the 
characteristics  and  procedural  methods  of  the  city  manager  in 
coordination,  planning,  fiscal  and  personnel  administration, 
his  position  as  a  leader  in  the  community,  in  petty  politics 
and  red  tape,  the  relationship  and  position  of  the  city  council, 
and  an  interesting  and  provocative  chapter  on  the  conflict  of 
political  ideas  involved  in  the  plan. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  theorists  and  some  prac- 
titioners in  government  had  long  been  interested  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  short  ballot,  smaller  councils  elected  at  large, 
and  trained  administrators.  The  primary  feature  proposal  of 
the  originators  of  the  city  manager  plan,  or  as  it  was  more 
aptly  called  by  many  at  its  inception,  the  controlled-executive 
plan,  was  the  strict  unification  of  powers  and  political  re- 
sponsibility in  the  council  and  the  concentration  of  adminis- 
trative authority  in  a  full  time  city  manager  with  indefinite 


tenure,  appointed  by,  and  responsible  solely  to  the  council. 
Or  in  other  words,  the  single  essential  of  an  appointed  chief 
executive  directly  responsible  to  a  popularly  elected  council. 
Regardless  of  many  of  the  irrelevant  promises  made  by  its 
advocates  in  numerous  campaigns,  this  plan  was  primarily 
advanced  as  one  which  would  produce  more  municipal  service 
with  less  waste  and  inefficiency.  There  was  underlaid  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  better  elements  of  the  community  to  participate 
in  its  housekeeping  affairs  and  by  practice  and  firm  example 
eliminate  the  petty  political  bickerings  over  jobs,  purchase 
orders,  contracts,  ticket  fixing,  district,  religious,  or  factional 
advantages,  or  personalities.  For,  with  all  the  imperfections 
it  might  develop,  this  plan  was  a  clearer  view  than  any  other 
of  the  democratic  fundamentals  of  local  government.  The 
community-governed  cities  played  along  with  the  city  man- 
ager and  conflicts  did  not  appear  in  the  open.  However,  the 
machine  and  faction-ridden  cities  played  every  angle  against 
the  manager  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  discredited  and 
the  whole  system  abolished. 

This  study  convinces  us  that  managerial  technique  in  co- 
ordination of  operations,  fiscal  and  personnel  planning  and 
control,  and  improved  municipal  services  aroused  increased 
interest  of  the  citizens  in  the  newer  form  of  local  government. 
The  administrative  machine,  when  mastered  and  directed  by 
trained  executives,  led  to  a  whole  enlargement  of  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  in  the  community. 

Simply  stated,  as  a  summary  of  this  study,  the  success  of 
the  city  manager  plan  over  its  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  operation  lies  in  the  condition  where  the  city  manager 
planned  the  legislative  program  and  the  city  council  con- 
trolled the  city  manager,  and  was  in  turn  controlled  by  the 
voters  who  desire  adequate  and  economical  municipal  services. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
and  the  Public  Administration  Service,  the  team  of  authors, 
and  the  numerous  scattered  collaborators,  for  presenting  a 
group  research  study  of  such  importance  and  magnitude. 
Stanford  University  EDWIN  A.  COTTRELL 

The  Ballinger  Case 

BUREAUCRACY  CONVICTS  ITSELF:  THE  BALLINGER-PINCHOT  CON- 
TROVERSY or  1910,  by  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason.  Viking.  224  pp.  Price 
$2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

PROFESSOR  MASON,  AS  MANY  KNOW,  HAS  LONG  WORKED  TOWARD 
the  biography  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  Secretary  Ickes'  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  last  May,  "Not  Guilty,"  exon- 
erating Ballinger  afresh,  must  have  exasperated  Mr.  Mason, 
who  knew  so  well  Brandeis'  brilliant  performance  as  counsel 
for  Glavis  in  the  congressional  investigation  which,  while  it 
whitewashed  Ballinger  on  strict  party  lines,  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Taft  Administration.  In  this  monograph,  Mr. 
Mason  retells  the  story  emphasizing  its  significance  for  the 
present  day.  That  significance  still  seems  to  be  that  special 
privilege  will  seek  by  all  means  to  achieve  its  ends,  that  the 
conflict  between  power  groups  and  the  general  welfare  is  un- 
ending, that  a  free  press  can  disclose  venality  effectively  even 
when  there  has  been  official  whitewashing. 

It  is  also  a  conception  actuating  all  power  groups,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  -Mason,  that  men  in  exalted  positions  must  be 
protected  at  all  costs,  and  that  it  is  "insubordination"  to  be 
loyal  to  a  superior  rather  than  to  the  nation.  This  is  the  only 
moral  I  can  find  in  the  book  that  in  any  way  relates  to  the 
title:  any  reader  who  expects  a  tale  of  red  tape  delaying 
justice,  of  an  entrenched  civil  service  defeating  the  attempts 
of  outsiders  to  reform  it,  will  be  disappointed.  The  story  is 
the  familiar  one  of  the  alliance  between  economic  power 
groups  and  political  leaders.  The  way  was  at  all  times  open 
for  Glavis  and  Pinchot  to  carry  their  fight  to  the  nation;  in- 
deed, even  Mr.  Mason's  sympathetic  retelling  leaves  it  clear 
that  Pinchot  played  as  smart  a  political  game  as  he  could,  and 
delayed  his  resignation  as  a  deliberately  "insubordinate"  chief 
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forester  until  he  thought  he  had  the  Administration  in  a  trap. 
It  remains  a  mystery  of  the  publishing  business  why  this 
40,000-word  monograph  was  not  published  as  a  fifty-page 
pamphlet,  to  sell  at  50  cents,  instead  of  as  a  225-page  book, 
with  14  pages  of  "front  matter,"  appendices,  sources,  biblio- 
graphic notes,  and  all.  It  is  a  piece  of  pamphleteering,  and 
might  hope  as  an  inexpensive  pamphlet  to  reach  an  audience 
which  will  never  see  the  handsome,  case-bound  book. 
Social  Science  Research  Council  CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 

The  Wealth  of  the  Nation 

THE    ANATOMY    OF    AMERICAN    WEALTH,    by    Robert    R.    Doane. 
Harper.  345  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A    PREREQUISITE    TO    PROPOSALS    OR    LEGISLATION    ON    ECONOMIC 

or  social  reorganization,  it  would  seem,  should  be  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  this  nation — of  what  it  is  com- 
posed and  how  it  is  distributed.  Yet  no  full  census  of  Ameri- 
can wealth  has  ever  been  taken.  All  that  our  legislators  and 
economists  have  to  work  with  are  estimates,  most  of  them 
casual,  a  few  careful.  One  of  the  careful  enquirers  in  this 
field  is  Robert  Doane,  whose  "Measurement  of  American 
Wealth,"  published  in  1933,  was  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. 

This  new  study  is  far  from  being  merely  an  elaboration 
of  or  addendum  to  his  earlier  work.  There  are  two  ap- 
proaches to  measuring  wealth.  One  is  to  draw  up  a  total 
of  the  social  implements  of  wealth — the  evidences  of  equity 
ownership  and  of  creditor  claims  possessed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  other  is  to  inventory  the  physical  economic 
resources  of  the  country — its  land  values,  its  industrial  and 
distributive  equipment  and  tools,  all  other  items  that  con- 
tribute to  its  productive  capacity,  and  its  stocks  of  materials 
and  consumption  goods.  Dr.  Doane's  earlier  book  analyzed 
American  wealth  by  the  first  approach.  "The  Anatomy  of 
American  Wealth"  employs  the  second.  In  many  ways  the 
two  books  are  complements. 

The  new  book  deserves  praise  for  two  positive  contribu- 
tions. It  insists  that  a  full  and  detailed  decennial  survey 
of  American  wealth  should  be  a  prescribed  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Using  such  data  as  are  avail- 
able, it  presents  componental  analyses  of  American  wealth 
for  the  years  1930  and  1938.  For  the  sake  of  these  contri- 
butions, we  may  overlook  shortcomings  that  mar  an  other- 
wise valuable  study — a  considerable  amount  of  padding  in- 
serted to  expand  the  study  to  book  size,  and  the  slapdash 
manner  in  which  this  padded  material  has  been  written. 
College  of  the  City  oj  New  Yorf(  WILLIAM  J.  SHULTZ 

Britain  Altered  Before  the  War 

GREAT  BRITAIN   UNDER   PROTECTION,  by   Frederic   Benham.    Mac- 
millan.      271    pp.    Price    $2.50,    postpaid   by   Survey    Associates.    Inc. 

THIS    STUDY    IS    ONE    OF    A    SERIES    ENTITLED    "COMMERCIAL    AND 

Tariff  History,"  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  A  Liberal,  Mr.  Benham  holds  that  free 
trade  was  the  chief  element  in  the  growth  of  British  pros- 
perity and  power.  As  a  result  of  the  changes  in  world  eco- 
nomic relations  brought  by  the  first  World  War  and  the 
depression,  Britain  abandoned  the  historic  policy  and  adopted 
the  new  method  of  economic  nationalism.  The  achievement 
of  self-sufficiency  made  necessary  revolutionary  changes  in 
technology  and  the  organization  of  business  enterprise. 

The  book  outlines  the  tremendous  extent  to  which  the 
traditional  economic  organization  of  Britain  has  been  altered. 
The  tariff  of  1932,  bringing  to  an  end  the  era  of  free  trade, 
established  the  ideal  of  economic  nationalism  by  protecting 
British  industries.  But  the  tariff  was  only  one  form  of  pro- 
tection; government  intervenes  in  economic  life  in  other  ways. 
Marketing  agreements  operate  in  many  important  fields, 
setting  a  quantitative  limit  on  production  and  controlling 
prices  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  laissez  faire.  In  in- 
dustry, rationalization  has  brought  the  amalgamation  of 


small  enterprises  into  monopolies.  In  empire  trade,  the 
Ottawa  system  of  preferences  is  analyzed  to  show  the  di- 
version of  British  trade  from  the  world  markets  to  the 
empire. 

The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  imperial  preference  and  pro- 
tection have  aided  British  recovery,  but  not  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  authors  of  that  policy  might  have  desired.  In- 
stead of  economic  nationalism,  Mr.  Benham  advocates  the 
liberal  trade  method  of  reciprocal  agreements.  He  lays  great 
stress  on  the  commercial  agreements  which  have  modified  the 
effects  of  the  tariff,  pointing  out  that  they  have  increased 
trade.  But,  he  concludes,  it  is  impossible  to  extend  reci- 
procity because  Britain's  hands  are  tied  by  the  Ottawa  agree- 
ment and  the  Dominion  attitudes  towards  free  trade.  The 
movement  towards  the  liberalization  of  trade  policy,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Anglo-American  Agreement  of  1938,  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  second  World  War.  The  author 
implies  that  since  British  prosperity  is  dependent  on  inter- 
national trade  and  suffers  from  any  movement  towards  eco- 
nomic nationalism  in  the  world"  at  large,  Britain  should 
strive  toward  a  world  of  free  enterprise. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  few  good  and  critical  accounts 
of  British  history  in  the  period  between  wars.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  come  upon  it  in  the  welter  of  sentimentality 
and  polemics  now  being  written  about  Britain.  It  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  British 
survival. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl(  FRANCIS  WILLIAMSON 

Blueprints  of  Utopia 

THE  SOVIET  POWER,  by  the  Very  Reverend  Hewlett  Johnson,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Modern  Age  Books.  352  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

THIS     BOOK     IS     AN     EXERCISE     IN     "THE    WILL     TO     BELIEVE"     AS 

applied  to  Soviet  Russia.  Like  a  man  who  has  repented  of 
his  sins  and  been  converted  to  a  faith  which  is  ever  after  the 
pure  radiance  of  truth,  Dean  Johnson  has  put  by  his  pros- 
perous bourgeois  family  inheritance,  and  his  dreadful  capi- 
talistic industrial  world  which  has  thwarted  science,  outraged 
religion  and  exploited  mercilessly  the  helpless  masses,  and 
embraced  with  ardor  the  glowing  promise  of  the  Soviets.  In 
his  visits  to  Russia,  he  has  been  impressed  by  the  industrial- 
ization plants,  the  planned  production  for  the  common  needs, 
the  emancipation  of  women,  the  education  of  children,  and 
the  bright  "dawn  in  the  East."  If  there  are  failures  and  ills, 
he  does  not  see  them.  "If  I  have  said  less  of  the  defects  or 
lack  of  success,"  he  writes,  "it  is  chiefly  because  other  writers 
have  already  (and  with  overemphasis)  done  the  task  for  me." 
So  he  will  overemphasize  on  his  side — which  is  a  peculiar 
way  of  serving  truth. 

What  this  book  does  is  to  give  us  the  best  of  Soviet  Russia 
as  seen  by  one  whose  critical  faculties  hardly  keep  pace  with 
his  enthusiasms.  Dean  Johnson  never  at  any  time  seems  con- 
scious of  the  difference  between  a  blueprint  and  a  completed 
structure;  three  fourths  of  the  text  is  taken  up  with  glowing 
descriptions  of  projects  which  have  been  achieved  only  in 
part,  or  to  a  large  extent  abandoned  or  repudiated.  He  ignores 
the  capture  of  a  sublime  social  experiment  by  a  selfish,  cruel, 
and  despotic  party,  and  its  betrayal  to  the  worst  uses  of  dic- 
tatorship. Worst  of  all,  he  chooses  to  be  blind  to  Russia's 
rampant  militaristic  imperialism,  and  the  subjection  of  all 
material  problems  to  the  exigencies  of  power  politics. 

It  is  something  of  an  experience  to  read  a  book  on  Soviet 
Russia  which  makes  little  or  no  mention  of  the  kulaks,  the 
labor  camps,  the  famine,  the  purges,  the  tyrannies,  Kirov, 
Stalin,  or  Molotov,  and  in  an  epilogue  written  in  November 
1939,  finds  nothing  to  denounce.  A  conscience  sensitive  to 
every  ill  of  capitalism  stands  silent  before  the  ills  of  com- 
munism. The  book  has  value  as  a  vision  of  things  once 
hoped,  but  little  value  as  history.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 
Community  Church,  New  Yor^  City 
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PRISONERS,   PAROLEES,  AND  DEFENSE 

(Continued  from  page  331) 


a  fellow-worker  or  a  neighbor,  or  do  anything  else  that  even 
hints  at  violence. 

If  he  does  any  of  these  things,  or  fails  to  report  to  his 
parole  officer  as  frequently  and  as  promptly  as  his  parole  con- 
ditions require,  he  may  be  declared  a  parole  violator  and  re- 
turned to  prison  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  serve  out  his  origi- 
nal sentence,  no  matter  how  long  that  may  be.  A  strict  parole 
board  does  not  wait  until  a  parolee  has  actually  slipped.  If  he 
seems  about  to  get  into  real  trouble,  the  parole  board  can 
order  him  arrested  and  have  him  on  his  way  back  to  prison 
within  ten  minutes  after  a  policeman  or  parole  officer  raps  on 
his  rooming  house  door. 

Parole  suspends  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  head  of  the 
released  prisoner,  and  many  a  prisoner  refuses  parole  in  order 
that  he  may  serve  out  his  time  and  go  out  free  and  clear.  But 
parole  is  not  designed  to  be  merely  a  threat  to  the  parolee; 
it  is  meant  to  be  a  help  to  him,  and  stands  in  vivid  contrast 
to  the  neglectful  attitude  society  usually  takes  toward  the 
prisoner  released  at  expiration  of  his  sentence.  The  latter 
goes  out  through  the  prison  gates  with  five  or  ten  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  a  cheap  suit  on  his  back,  and  often  with  dead  cer- 
tainty in  his  heart  that  only  the  underworld  will  give  him  a 
warm  welcome.  The  prisoner  would  be  much  better  off  if  he 
had  been  released  under  the  helpful  supervision  of  a  capable 
parole  officer,  even  though  it  clipped  his  wings  a  little. 

Parole  officers  are  responsible  for  the  men  assigned  to  them. 
It  is  their  duty  not  only  to  help  them  get  first  jobs,  but  sec- 
ond and  third  jobs  if  they  lose  the  first".  They  talk  to  em- 
ployers, find  respectable  lodgings,  they  get  welfare  organiza- 
tions to  advance  money  for  room  and  board  until  the  first  pay 
check  arrives.  They  scold  their  charges  when  they  are  in  a 
cry-baby  mood,  give  them  "pep  talks"  when  they  are  down 
in  the  mouth,  and  act  generally  as  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend."  Even  when  his  case  load  is  not  over  the  proper  maxi- 
mum of  about  75,  a  good  parole  officer  must  have  extraor- 
dinary mental  energy,  and  sound  knowledge  of  social  work 
techniques  and  community  resources. 

The  Nudge  of  the  Defense  Program 

THE  SORT  OF  PAROLE  SUPERVISION   I  HAVE  DESCRIBED  APPROACHES 

the  ideal.  There  are  few  places  where  parole  work  of  this 
quality  can  be  found.  The  situation  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
presents  a  sorry  picture  against  such  a  rosy  background.  Even 
where  there  are  parole  officers  the  number  is  usually  inade- 
quate and  the  case  load  each  must  carry  rises  to  ridiculous 
heights.  The  Attorney  General's  survey  reported  case  loads 
of  several  hundred  parolees  per  officer  in  a  number  of  states: 
in  one  state  1,400,  in  another  2,500.  Adequate  attention  to  in- 
dividual parolees,  not  to  mention  their  families,  is  clearly  out 
of  the  question  under  such  circumstances. 

Although  the  elements  essential  to  good  parole  are  gener- 
ally agreed  on,  there  is  no  fixed  formula  for  the  general  ad- 
ministrative set-up.  Three  states  whose  parole  systems  are 
recognized  as  outstanding  have  widely  differing  administra- 
tive plans.  In  New  Jersey  the  institutional  boards,  consisting 
of  laymen,  are  the  paroling  authority  but  they  rely  greatly  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  institutions'  classification  commit- 
tees. In  New  York  State  parole  is  administered  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Parole,  which  is  in  the  Executive  Department  and  is 
independent  of  the  Department  of  Correction.  A  three-mem- 
ber Board  of  Parole,  with  an  executive  director  and  a  state- 
wide staff  of  parole  officers  and  clerks,  is  responsible  both  for 
the  granting  of  paroles  and  the  supervision  of  parolees.  The 
Michigan  set-up  provides  for  complete  coordination  of  the 
correctional  system  in  the  Department  of  Correction,  headed 
by  a  director,  with  three  assistant  directors  in  charge  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  356) 
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DON'T  LET  EUROPE'S  BLACKOUT 

darken  your  vacation  days.  There  is  still  AMERICA  to  see, 
and  for  those  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  who  are  planning  for 
quiet,  leisurely  summer  weeks  and  week-ends,  there  are  alluring 
advertisements  of  RESORTS  on  page  358  of  this  issue. 
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announces  the  start  of  his  thirty-fifth  year  of 
service  to  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  — 
community  leaders  in  the  social  progress 
of  America — providing  clubs,  forums,  dis- 
cussion groups  and  other  agencies  of  a 
democracy  with  outstanding  speakers  in 
education,  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor.  Lecturers  avail- 
able for  the  1941-1942  season  are  listed  in 
an  annual  announcement,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
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PRISONERS,  PAROLEES,  AND  DEFENSE 

(Continued  from  page  355) 


Bureaus  of  Probation,  Prisons,  and  Pardons  and  Paroles. 
Granting  of  parole  and  supervision  are  coordinated  in  this 
bureau  and  all  correctional  functions  in  the  department  as  a 
whole. 

The  exact  form  of  administrative  organization  is  not  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  Given  a  reasonably  flexible  law  and  a 
workable  administrative  plan,  parole  can  be  made  to  succeed 
if  wise,  honest,  and  hard-working  people  are  in  charge  of  it 
and  if  they  have  adequate  staffs  of  competent  and  well-trained 
persons,  especially  for  the  work  of  supervision.  Linked  closely 
to  their  work  is  that  of  the  institutions  and  of  adequate  staffs 
of  trained  persons  in  the  institutions.  The  spread  and  im- 
provement of  case  work  and  classification  procedures  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  in  recent  years  give  promise,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  that  the  number  of  sound  and  ef- 
fective parole  systems  will  steadily  increase. 

In  spite  of  its  weaknesses  and  its  limitations,  parole  has 
proved  itself  in  enough  jurisdictions  to  justify  more  public 
confidence  than  it  now  enjoys.  It  may  well  be  that  the  newly 
liberalized  Selective  Service  regulations  will  not  only  give 
many  a  man  the  chance  to  wipe  out  his  criminal  record  by 
loyal  service  but  will  also  give  parole  a  chance  to  wipe  out  its 
bad  record.  Whether  the  new  plan  is  to  succeed  or  not  de- 
pends on  prison  and  parole  officials  as  well  as  on  the  men 
themselves.  By  dealing  fairly  with  the  Selective  Service  au- 
thorities and  recommending  only  those  men  who  are  really 
fitted  for  the  army,  prison  and  parole  officials  can  do  much  to 
convince  the  general  public  that  there  is  good  material  in  our 
prisons,  that  the  personnel  and  the  process  needed  to  pick  it 
out  of  the  deadwood  are  available,  and  that  a  selective  sys- 
tem of  release  that  works  well  in  war  will  presumably  work 
well  in  peace. 

Most  progressive  penologists  will  hail  the  new  Selective 
Service  regulations  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  constructive 
step.  They  will  hope  that  this  break  in  the  solid  wall  that 
has  stood  across  the  path  of  convicted  men  who  want  to 
serve  the  country  in  its  defense  army  may  lead  to  a  more 
sensible  and  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  prisoner  who  is  re- 
leased in  ordinary  times  and  is  ready  to  go  straight,  if  given 
a  fair  chance. 


THE   CONSCIENTIOUS   OBJECTORS 

(Continued  from  page  334) 


been  evolved  without  a  spirit  of  cooperation  within  the  gov- 
ernment and  unity  among  the  churches  which  are  chiefly 
concerned.  During  the  hearings  on  the  Burke-Wadsworth  bill 
last  year  the  Friends'  General  Conference  at  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey,  became  concerned  with  the  situation.  The  Meeting 
selected  Paul  Comly  French,  a  Quaker  journalist  of  great 
ability,  to  go  to  Washington  to  represent  the  Friends.  Mr. 
French  is  not  only  sincere  and  persuasive,  but  he  has  a  talent 
for  administration.  He  soon  found  himself  coordinating 
Friends,  Mennonites,  Brethren,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  and  other  peace  groups  in  the  national  capital.  An 
outgrowth  of  this  period  was  the  National  Service  Board  for 
Religious  Objectors,  which  is  now  established  in  a  crowded 
but  efficient  office  in  the  National  Press  Club  Building  in 
Washington;  and  Mr.  French  himself  is  its  executive  secre- 
tary. The  board  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Brethren  Service  Com- 


mittee, the  Commission  on  World  Peace  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  the  Mennonites  Central  Committee,  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation,  and  the  Molokan  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Committee  on  the  Conscientious  Objector  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is  a  consultative 
member. 

The  National  Service  Board  is  not  an  administrative  or 
fund  raising  agency.  It  functions  as  an  information  bureau, 
a  clearing  house  for  assignment  to  camps,  and  as  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  individual  conscientious  objectors 
throughout  the  country.  One  member  of  the  staff  is  re- 
sponsible for  negotiations  with  government  departments  on 
the  physical  plans  for  the  work  camps — with  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  for  CCC  camp  sites,  for  example,  and  with 
the  quartermaster  corps  of  the  army  for  camp  equipment; 
with  the  Soil  Conservation,  Forestry,  and  Public  Health 
Services  for  projects  and  working  equipment.  Another  staff 
member  deals  with  the  special  unit  set  up  in  the  Selective 
Service  System  in  connection  with  the  manpower  for  all 
Civilian  Public  Service  assignments. 

The  operation  of  each  camp,  however,  is  financed  by  the 
religious  group  which  sponsors  it.  The  government  provides 
equipment  and  supervision  of  its  work.  The  Patapsco  Camp, 
with  fifty  conscientious  objectors  assigned  to  it  on  May  15, 
is  financed  by  the  Friends,  although  its  ten  Friends  are 
outnumbered  four  to  one  by  members  of  other  faiths.  Some 
of  its  personnel  will  be  individually  supported  by  their  home 
churches,  or  by  the  general  funds  of  organizations  respon- 
sible for  certain  individuals.  Other  Friends  camps  are  be- 
ing established  at  S?.n  Dimas,  Calif.;  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.; 
Petersham,  Mass.;  Royalston,  Mass.;  Ashburnham,  Mass.; 
Richmond,  Ind.;  Boiling  Springs,  Okla.;  and  Hatteras,  N.  C. 
The  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  assumed  complete  responsi- 
bility for  the  camps  at  Manistee,  Mich.;  Magnolia,  Ark.; 
Largo,  Ind.;  and  Daleville,  Va.  The  Mennonites  are  operating 
camps  at  Grottoes;  Va.;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  and  Bluff- 
ton,  Ind.  Some  camps  are  operated  in  partnership,  such  as 
the  camp  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  operated  by  the  Brethren  and 
Mennonites;  and  other  camps  are  expected  to  be  cooperative 
on  a  larger  scale,  such  as  the  camp  at  Merom,  Ind.,  the 
plans  for  which  include  many  nonsectarians.  This  camp  is 
utilizing  the  grounds  and  some  of  the  buildings  of  an  old 
college.  The  former  Friends  work  camp  at  Cooperstown,  N. 
Y.,  is  equipped  for  at  least  25  conscientious  objectors.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Catholic  Workers,  who  will  operate  a 
camp  at  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  no  groups  besides  the  Friends, 
Brethren,  and  Mennonites  have,  to  date,  planned  to  ini- 
tiate a  camp  program  on  their  own  responsibility. 


THE    QUESTION    OF    FUNDS    IS    A    REAL    ONE.    ONLY    THE    FRIENDS, 

Mennonites,  and  Brethren  expect  no  difficulty  in  raising  an 
amount  sufficient  for  their  own  members;  and  they  antici- 
pate cooperation  from  other  groups — but  it  cannot  yet  be 
predicted  to  what  extent  these  historic  peace  groups  can 
raise  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  conscientious  objectors 
who  will  be  assigned  to  camp  with  no  financial  sponsor. 
The  first  year  of  the  camp  program  (which  is  experimental 
for  the  first  six  months)  may  cost  as  much  as  four  or  five 
million  dollars.  The  |35  a  month  cost  per  man  (which  in 
many  cases  may  be  subscribed  for  specific  individuals) 
will  not  cover  the  overhead  charges  which  are  bound  to 
multiply  as  the  program  gets  under  way.  The  men,  for  ex- 
ample, are  paid  nothing;  and  will  be  provided  with  only 
$2.50  a  month  spending  money.  Some  men  will  be  needy 
cases.  Special  funds  will  be  required  for  magazines,  books, 
educational  materials — for  the  camps  are  designed  as  schools 
of  living,  with  a  devotional  and  educational  program  fitted 
into  the  hours  before  and  after  the  day's  work.  Already 
one  tentative  grant  has  been  made  from  a  foundation,  not 
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as  a  commitment  to  the  conscientious  objectors'  point  of 
view,  but  as  evidence  of  interest  in  an  original  educational 
experiment. 

VI 

IF    THE    CAMP    PROGRAM    IS    A    SUCCESS,    AND    IF    IT    CAN    BE    SUS- 

tained  by  private  support,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  encourage  other  agencies,  besides  those  in- 
terested in  soil  conservation  and  forestry,  to  harness  some  of 
its  energy.  But  it  was  believed  prudent,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  program,  to  deal  with  the  great  physical  problems 
of  soil  conservation,  forestry,  preservation  of  recreation  areas, 
at  points  where  such  work  may  be  neglected  during  the  de- 
fense effort.  Later,  camp  activities  will  include  practical  train- 
ing in  disaster  relief  preparatory  to  assignment  to  recon- 
struction work  in  areas  devastated  by  nature  or  by  man. 

If  the  public  is  as  considerate  of  these  men  of  single- 
minded  conscience  as  is  expected,  there  is  no  reason  why 
gifted  or  technically  trained  conscientious  objectors  ulti- 
mately may  not  be  transferred  from  the  camps  to  positions 
of  greater  usefulness  in  fields  of  research,  medicine,  or  social 
work. 

Public  attitudes  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  becomes  involved  in  actual  war 
and  the  duration  and  intensity  of  belligerency,  but  upon 
the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  conscientious  objectors  them- 
selves. They  have,  as  it  were,  been  put  on  their  honor. 
Their  own  friends  and  organizations  are  vouching  for  them. 
But,  also,  men  who  disagree  with  their  point  of  view 
are  defending  democracy  by  protecting  the  civil  liberties 
accorded  them.  Soldiers,  sailors,  aviators  are  being  trained, 
often  at  personal  sacrifice,  to  defend  the  freedom  of  relig- 
ious conscience  which  can  exist  only  in  a  democratic  world. 

Justice  Cardozo  described  the  obligations  of  conscientious 
objectors,  in  a  concurring  opinion  illustrative  of  the  broad 
powers  accorded  the  national  government  in  a  national  emer- 
gency: 

".  .  .  .  the  very  lawmakers  who  were  willing  to  give  re- 
lease from  warlike  acts  had  no  thought  that  they  were  doing 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  moral  claims  of  an  objec- 
tor ...  in  coupling  the  exemption  with  .  .  .  collateral  con- 
ditions." 

We  have  seen  what  those  collateral  conditions  are  as 
represented  by  the  present  program  (and  extensions  of  it 
which  are  planned  if  the  six-month  experiment  proves  suc- 
cessful). They  have  been  formulated  by  government  of- 
ficials in  collaboration  with  the  conscientious  objectors  them- 
selves. And  they,  as  we  have  seen,  are  now  the  stewards  of 
the  program.  That  is  why  the  camp  opened  by  the  Friends 
a  few  miles  upstream  from  Fort  McHenry,  and  other  camps 
where  tasks  of  national  importance,  compatible  with  the 
pacifist  conscience,  will  be  performed,  are  of  extraordinary 
importance  in  a  "land  of  the  free  and  a  home  of  the  brave." 
They  are  footnotes  to  history  in  themselves.  Back  of  them 
lies  a  whole  page — perhaps  a  chapter — in  the  history  of 
American  tolerance  and  self-government.  The  individual 
American's  dedication  to  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man 
takes  many  forms  of  expression.  It  is  "each  according  to  his 
lights."  By  the  treatment  of  a  non-violent  conscientious 
minority,  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be 
described  as  pro-Nazi  or  treasonable,  our  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  judged  by  the  world  we  hope  to  rally 
to  democracy.  More  important,  we  have  a  clear  cut  issue 
by  which  we  may  test  and  judge  ourselves  if  in  the  days, 
months,  years,  ahead  we  can  hold  to  the  course  we  have 
started  on.  Can  we  unerringly  acknowledge  the  noncon- 
formist censcience  in  crisis — in  time  of  actual  war?  The 
British  have  done  so.  I  believe  that  we  can,  too,  if  war  comes. 
If  American  democracy  is  to  stand  by  its  colors,  we  must. 
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HOW  A  CARTOONIST 
LOOKS  AT  BUDGETING 


HAVE  you  enjoyed  George 
Clark's  delightful  car- 
toons in  your  newspaper? 
Does  his  penetrating  yet 
sympathetic  portrayal  of 
serious  family  situations 
often  make  you  chuckle? 

Makes  budgeting  live 

In  this  new  booklet  we  have 
reprinted  thirteen  George 
Clark  cartoons  on  family 
money  problems.  Each  car- 
toon with  its  apt  caption 
from  everyday  life  illustrates 
a  basic  principle  of  money 
management.  Here,  in  a  way 
we  have  never  seen  done  be- 
fore, a  cartoonist's  hand  and 
wit  give  life  and  actuality  to 
the  fundamentals  of  family 
budgeting. 

This  booklet  of  entertain- 
ing cartoons  makes  the  reader 
conscious  of  what's  wrong 
when  the  family  gets  into 
money  trouble  and  what  to 
do  to  get  out  of  it.  It  is  a 
light,  good-natured  approach 
to  the  serious  subject  of  budg- 
eting. Extension  workers  who 
have  used  this  new  pamphlet 
are  enthusiastic  about  it. 
They  find  it  a  valuable  sup- 


plement  to  our  budget  book- 
let ' '  Money  Management  for 
Households." 

"Money  Management  for 
Households"  provides  a  new 
and  different  way  for  any 
family  to  do  its  budgeting. 
This  new  Budget  Calendar 
really  makes  budgeting 
smooth  and  easy.  It's  a  dis- 
covery so  simple  we  wonder 
why  we  didn't  think  of  it 
years  ago.  Many  successful 
families,  we  noticed,  claimed 
that  they  didn't  budget. 
How,  then,  did  they  control 
their  spending?  This  Budget 
Calendar  contains  the  secret 
of  their  success  in  managing 
their  funds. 

3c  stamp  brings  both 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  examine 
these  booklets  to  judge  their 
value  to  you  in  working  with 
families  who  never  seem  able 
to  keep  their  expenses  within 
their  income?  We  will  gladly 
send  a  copy  of  J^^^M 
each  for  a  3jf 
stamp  to  cover 
postage.  Why 
don't  you  send 
the  coupon  now? 
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HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Headquarters:  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

One  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  296  branches  in  196  citiei 

Research  Defit.  SG-S 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  one  copy  each  of  "George  Clark's  Cartoons"  and  of  the 
Budget  Calendar.  I  enclose  3<  stamp. 
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RESORTS 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE     FARM     near    Penobicot     Bay 

Roomy  three  story  house,  electricity,   modern  bath- 
rooms, large  airy  bedrooms,   recreation  cottage  with 
fireplace    and    porch.      Also    cabins    with    tlreplaces, 
running    water,    electricity.    50    acres    of    pines    and 
spruces.     Sail  and  motor  boats,  cruising,  auto  trips, 
unusually    fine    clientele  —  and    believe    it    or    not 
—room  and  board  $18-$20  a  week.  May  1  to  Oct.  1. 
For  circulars  and  further  information  write  to: 
CAPT.  and   MRS.  THURMAN   GRAY 
South   Brooksville.    Maine 


Restful  Island  home  at  water 
edge.  Modern  conveniences.  Excel- 
lent table.  Fresh  fish,  clams,  lob- 
ster, vegetables,  berries.  Pleasant 
drives,  walks  and  sails.  Fishing, 
boating,  bathing.  Free  row  boats. 
Price  $18.  Also  small  bungalow  to 
let  or  for  sale.  Miss  I :.  F.  Robert*. 
Vinnl  Haven,  Maine. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


WOODBOUND INN 


ON      SCENIC      LAKE  —  A     VACATION      RESORT 

for  congenial  social  life,  country  fun  and  rest — 
7  hrs.  from  N.  Y. — 90-acre  estate,  sandy  beach, 
excellent  foods,  beds — swimming,  tennis,  cook-outs, 
square  dancing,  canoe  and  mountain  trips — golf, 
riding  nearby — Restricted — 
$22.75-33. 25— Booklet . 


E.   C.   BRUMMER.   Box  21 
EAST   JAFFREY.   N.    H. 


NEW    MEXICO 


Small  Informal  Ranch  near  TAOS,  will  take 
limited  number  of  guests.  Orchard  trees  afford 
cool  shade.  Wonderful  views  of  canyon,  desert, 
mountains.  Near  Hot  Springs.  Saddle  Horses.  In- 
dian Dances.  Trout  fishing.  Pack  Tript  a 
Specialty-  Excellent  meals. 

HELEN   L.   MERRIAM 

Ranches    de   Taos  New    Mexico 


NEW   YORK 


AN  OLDTIME  HOMESTEAD 

away  in  the  hills,  on  a  quiet  side  road. 
Woodsy  walks,  ample  diversions,  grand 
food.  Protestant  family.  Extremely  low 
rates  for  couples  and  bachelors. 

THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 

Box  701,  Stone  Ridge,  New  York 


-VALCOUR  LODGED 

On  Lake  Champlain      Valcour,  N.Y. 

7  miles  south  ol  PUHsburg 
Modemly  Equipped  Bungalows 


Write  ior  Illustrated  Folder  f. 


VERMONT 


LULL'S  BROOK  INN,  back  in  the  Hartland  hills. 
Small,  old-style  country  farm-inn.  Peaceful, 
quiet.  Open  fires.  Real  food.  Brook  bath- 
ing, fishing.  Horseback  riding.  Country 
auctions.  Inexpensive.  Different.  H.  G. 
Ogden,  farmer-host.  R.F.D.  Jl,  Windsor, 
Vermont. 


A  SATISFIED  RESORT  ADVERTISER 

"I  want  another  ad  in  the  Survey 
Graphic,  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
as  it  brought  excellent  results  and 
the  nicest  people." 


WHEN  PLANNING  A  HOLIDAY  IN  NEIGH- 
boring  Canada,  United  States  residents 
have  a  wide  range  of  territory  from 
which  to  make  a  selection,  indeed,  half 
a  continent  is  at  their  disposal.  Vacation 
areas  in  Canada  are  to  be  found  in  each 
of  the  nine  provinces  and  the  variety  of 
their  attraction  is  infinite.  Convenient 
to  the  United  States  are  the  holiday- 
spots  of  Ontario,  the  beautiful  lake  and 
wooded  country,  the  rich  orchard  lands 
of  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  to  the  west, 
Minaki,  a  pleasant  haven  in  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  district,  all  accessible 
through  the  service  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways. 

Through  Toronto  or  Montreal  the 
holiday  seeker  may  go  east  into  Quebec 
Province,  with  its  old-world  atmosphere, 
and  yet  farther  east  to  the  Maritimes 
and  many  attractive  beaches. 

If  the  west  calls,  there  is  Jasper  Na- 
tional Park,  holiday  center  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  so  easily  reached  by  the 
transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Jasper  has  everything 
to  please  the  visitor  who  can  follow  his 
urge  in  a  wide  range  of  activity  from 
climbing  mountain  peaks  to  golf  over  a 
course  where  conditions  are  always  right. 
From  June  14  to  18,  Jasper  will  be  a 
meeting  place  for  camera  enthusiasts — 
cine,  color,  still,  and  candid — this  gath- 
ering will  be  headed  by  Ivan  Dmitri, 
top  ranking  color  photographer  of 
America.  The  crisp  clear  air  of  Jasper 
provides  the  right  atmosphere  for  pho- 
tography. As  for  subjects  they  are  every- 
where: the  wild  life,  the  birds,  the 
flowers,  and  the  massive  mountains  pro- 
viding pictures  wherever  the  visitor 
looks. 

Farther  west,  Canadian  National  serv- 
ices carry  the  traveler  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  at  Vancouver  the  company's 
steamships  provide  pleasant  cruises  to 
Alaska  and  return,  a  nine-day  outing 
which  is  an  ocean  voyage  within  shel- 
tered waters.  On  these  cruises  passengers 
are  afforded  opportunities  for  visits  to 
such  places  as  Juneau,  capital  of  Alaska 
and  site  of  one  of  the  world's  great 
mines;  Skagway,  starting  point  of  a 
famous  gold  rush;  Wrangell,  named 
after  a  former  Russian  governor;  and 
Ketchikan,  first  port  of  call  in  Alaskan 
waters.  Stopping  places  on  the  Canadian 
side  are  also  interesting,  including  Prince 
Rupert,  named  after  the  first  governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  an 
important  place  in  the  fish  industry. 
(hi  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY 
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Canada  extends  a  welcome  to  visitors 
from  the  United  States  and  travelers 
who  are  citizens  require  no  passports 
for  entry  into  the  Dominion.  In  the 
hunting  season,  it  is  also  permissible  to 
carry  rifles  and  shotguns  into  Canada, 
provided  a  permit  has  been  obtained  in 
advance.  Representatives  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  will  help  hunters 
procure  such  permits. 

Summer  Field  Courses 

FIELD  COURSES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND 
problems  are  being  offered  by  The  Open 
Road,  a  non-profit  membership  organi- 
zation>  in  cooperation  with  various  edu- 
cational institutions,  as  follows: 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Sociological  field  course  in  southern 
conditions.  Locale:  Greenville  Co., 
South  Carolina.  July  14- August  16. 
Limited  to  15  students.  For  informa- 
tion address  Professor  W.  C.  Hallen- 
beck,  Teachers  College. 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education. 
Life  problems  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  June  30-August 
8.  Limited  to  15  students.  For  in- 
formation address  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege of  Education,  Greeley,  Colo. 

University  of  Denver.  Minority  cultures 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  July 
21-August  22.  For  information  ad- 
dress Dr.  Alfred  C.  Nelson,  Director 
Summer  Quarter.  University  of  Den- 
ver, Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut  State  Summer  Session.  Field 
course  in  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions and  community  relations.  13 
students.  Address  Professor  Schwartz, 
New  Haven  State  Teachers  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University.  Workshop  in  the  study  of 
youth  problems.  July  7-August  16. 
Limited  to  15  students.  Information 
from  Professor  Howard  E.  Wilson, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Education,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Planned  regional  development 
as  exemplified  by  the  TVA.  15  stu- 
dents. Information  from  School  of 
Education,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 
GRAPHIC) 
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give  jobs  to  available  Negro  mechanics  goes  back,  as  does  the 
situation  in  the  army  and  navy,  to  mind  sets  which  have 
been  allowed  to  distort  the  national  point  of  view. 

Traditionally,  Negroes  have  been  restricted  to  hard,  menial, 
dead-end  jobs,  with  wages  below  the  earnings  of  white 
workers  performing  the  same  type  of  work  in  the  same 
community.  A  study  of  the  "Characteristics  and  Taxable 
Wages  of  Negro  Workers  in  1938,"  by  Charles  L.  Franklin, 
recently  reported  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  showed  that: 
"Negro  workers  are  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  primarily  because 
of  three  major  factors — employment  excluded  from  coverage; 
mortality  rates;  and  amounts  of  earnings  in  covered  employ- 
ment." In  other  words,  most  Negroes  are  employed  as  un- 
skilled laborers  and  household  workers.  Their  meager  earn- 
ings and  the  resultant  low  standard  of  living  are  reflected 
in  high  mortality  rates.  They  earn  less  than  the  national 
average,  even  when  they  are  employed  in  occupations  covered 
by  the  social  security  program.  Further,  they  are  the  last  hired 
and  the  first  fired.  During  the  depression,  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  among  job  applicants  at  public  employment  offices, 
among  relief  clients,  and  WPA  project  workers  was  well 
above  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  total  population.  In 
1933,  when  9  percent  of  urban  white  workers  were  on  relief, 
the  figure  for  urban  Negroes  was  26  percent.  In  1935,  when 
14  percent  of  the  urban  whites  were  receiving  relief,  39  per- 
cent of  urban  Negroes  were  publicly  supported.  In  October 
1935,  the  New  Jersey  State  Relief  Administration  revealed 
that  while  only  5  percent  of  the  state's  population  were  Ne- 
groes, 70  percent  of  New  Jersey's  Negroes  were  on  relief, 
making  up  26  percent  of  the  state  relief  load. 

Though  the  largest  urban  Negro  group  in  the  world  is  to 
be  found  in  New  York  City,  the  majority  of  the  13,000,000 
Negro  Americans  live  in  the  South,  most  of  them  in  small 
towns  and  rural  communities.  In  the  eleven  southern  states 
which  have  the  highest  percentage  of  Negro  citizens,  Negro 
youth  receives  only  37  percent  of  the  amount  which  would  be 
allocated  for  his  education,  were  school  funds  equally  di- 
vided between  white  and  Negro  children.  More  than  60  per- 
cent of  all  Negro  schools  are  one-teacher  schools.  In  230  coun- 
ties in  fifteen  southern  states,  there  are  no  highschools  for 
Negro  youth.  Vocational  training  and  guidance  are  meager, 
usually  with  obsolete  instruction  and  equipment  where  such 
opportunities  for  Negro  boys  and  girls  exist  at  all. 

American  application  of  the  doctrine  of  racial  superiority 
means  that  Negroes  receive  less  training  and  education  than 
do  white  youth  in  the  same  community.  This  initiates  a 
vicious  circle,  in  the  round  of  which  Negroes  also  have  fewer 
skilled  jobs,  lower  incomes,  less  medical  care,  poorer  hous- 
ing, less  food  and  clothing,  higher  sickness  and  mortality  rates, 
than  do  their  white  fellow  citizens. 

Negro  Workers  and  the  Unions 


INSIDE 


AMERICA 

Short,   Inexpensive 
Summer  Field  Trips 


Get  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  T.V.A., 
with  the  life  of  Rocky  Mountain  ranches  and 
mining  camps,  with  the  Indians  and  Spanish 
Americans  of  the  Southwest,  with  problems  and 
progress  in  the  deep  South,  with  the  forces  at 
work  in  industrial  communities  of  the  East. 

Meet  plantation  owners  and  share-croppers, 
mine  operators  and  miners,  hill-billies  and  factory 
workers,  Rotarians,  labor  leaders,  fundamentalist 
preachers,  government  experts,  country  editors, 
Negro  leaders  and  crossroads  politicians.  Visit 
them  in  their  homes,  churches,  clubs  and  on  their 
jobs.  Learn  from  them  how  we  Americans  live 
and  work  together. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD 


8  West  40th  St. 


New  York 


MAKE      YOUR     SUMMER     COUNT 

by  joining  a  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation  traveling  seminar 

The  SIXTH  to  the  South,  July  1-31,  or 

The  SECOND  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  July  14-August  11. 

Get   first-hand   knowledge  Rub    elbow*    with    reality. 

For  Information  write  to 
WILLARD   UPHAUS,   106  CARMEL  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Survey  readers  are  urged  to  attend  the 

JUNE  CONFERENCE 

League   for   Industrial    Democracy 

Friday,  June  20 — Sunday,  June  22,  1941 

Forest  House,  Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

Subject:  "Economics  of  Defense  and  Recon- 
struction" 

Speakers:  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Stanley 
Isaacs,  Charles  Abrams,  B.  Brnatoy,  Herman 
Gray,  Vernon  Nash,  Wallace  S.  Sayre,  Mor- 
ris Shapiro,  Mark  Starr,  Robert  K.  Straus, 
Norman  Thomas,  William  Withers,  Alfred 
W.  Jones,  W.  Jett  Lauck,  and  others. 

For  further  information,  write  immediately  to 

Harry  W.  Laidler 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
112  East  19th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
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discriminatory  clauses  in  their  constitutions  and  urged  that 
such  clauses  be  expunged,  the  AFL  has  championed  equality 
for  Negro  workers  in  the  trade  union  movement."  He  cites, 
as  international  unions  which  admit  Negro  workers  to  full 
membership,  the  Teamsters,  the  Cigarmakers,  the  Bricklayers, 
the  Hod  Carriers,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
The  research  director,  however,  "is  not  in  a  position  to  give 
even  a  partial  list  of  unions  which  bar  Negro  workers." 
An  incomplete  list,  put  together  from  other  sources,  would 
include  the  Machinists,  whose  ritual  bars  Negroes  from  mem- 
bership, the  railway  brotherhoods  of  Engineers,  Conductors, 
Railway  Telegraphers,  Sleeping  Car  Conductors,  Switchmen, 
and  the  Railway  Mail  Association;  the  Boilermakers;  Iron 
Shipbuilders  and  Helpers;  Electrical  Workers;  Motion  Picture 
Operators;  Granite  Workers;  and  Structural  Iron  Workers. 
In  the  building  trades,  Negro  membership  has  been  restricted. 
In  the  metal  trades,  the  color  bar  is  rigid. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  pledged  it- 
self "to  uncompromising  opposition  to  any  form  of  discrim- 
ination, whether  political  or  economic,  based  on  race,  color, 
creed,  or  nationality."  However,  a  CIO  spokesman,  writing 
frankly  on  this  subject,  states:  "Generally  speaking  it  prob- 
ably is  true  that  the  CIO  organizers  and  regional  directors 
try  to  live  up  to  the  CIO  constitution  and  organize  without 
discrimination.  Actually',  conditions  vary  widely  according  to 
the  state  of  development  of  the  workers  in  the  plant  being 
organized.  The  unions  with  at  least  three  or  four  years  of  his- 
tory are  more  likely  to  have  gotten  to  the  point  of  accept- 
ing Negroes  in  the  same  local  with  joint  meetings — the  new 
unions  still  have  a  lot  to  learn." 

Today's  Employment  Picture 

ALL    THE    TRENDS    OF    EMPLOYMENT WHITE    AND    NEGRO ARE 

intensified  by  the  defense  effort.  Underlying  prejudices,  plus 
the  desire  to  avoid  possible  friction,  make  many  employers 
in  defense  industry  hesitate  or  refuse  to  take  on  Negro  work- 
ers. Sometimes,  notably  in  the  construction  of  cantonments, 
contractors  have  turned  away  skilled  Negro  artisans,  and  ad- 
vertised for  carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers  in  other  com- 
munities, even  in  other  states. 

Surveys  of  industries  in  cities  where  large  defense  contracts 
have  been  awarded  reveal  how  widespread  is  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  employers.  Thus  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
40  percent  of  the  relief  cases,  30  percent  of  those  on  WPA, 
and  22  percent  of  those  registered  for  jobs  at  the  Public 
Employment  Service  are  Negroes,  an  inquiry  made  by  the 
Associated  Industries  indicated  that  two  thirds  of  the  con- 
cerns with  defense  contracts  hire  no  Negroes  for  skilled  or 
semi-skilled  work,  and  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  area  a  few  firms,  including  Westinghouse 
Electric,  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel,  Union  Switch  and  Signal 
Company,  and  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  employ 
Negroes  as  skilled  workers.  A  far  larger  number  of  Pittsburgh 
concerns,  however,  employ  Negroes  only  as  low  paid,  un- 
skilled laborers,  or  not  at  all. 

In  Warren,  Ohio,  nineteen  plants  employing  13,000  men, 
have  550  Negro  workers.  Of  these,  340  are  employed  by 
Republic  Steel,  and  the  rest  are  distributed  among  five 
of  the  eighteen  other  concerns. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  an  Urban  League  survey  of  twenty- 
seven  concerns  working  on  defense  contracts  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars,  disclosed  that  eleven  of  the  twenty-seven 
had  never  employed  Negroes  and  would  not  employ  them, 
while  six  more  replied  that  they  were  employing  Negroes 


and  would  continue  to  employ  them  only  in  menial  positions. 

Out  of  146  Illinois  firms  returning  a  questionnaire  on  the 
subject,  ninety-five  (nearly  two  thirds)  stated  that  they 
employed  no  Negroes.  In  the  fifty-one  firms  using  Negro 
labor,  colored  employes  constituted  only  3.6  percent  of  the 
combined  working  force. 

Of  the  big  auto  makers,  only  Ford  employs  Negroes  in 
large  numbers.  Among  his  85,000  Detroit  employes  there  are 
12,000  Negroes.  Most  of  them  are  doing  hot,  heavy  work, 
but  Negroes  also  are  to  be  found  in  skilled  jobs  in  all 
departments,  including  the  research  laboratories.  This  policy 
does  not  extend  to  Ford  assembly  plants  in  other  cities  and 
some  observers  have  seen  in  the  employment  of  Negroes  in 
Detroit  a  useful  anti-union  weapon. 

Until  very  recently,  aviation  was  barred  to  Negroes  ex- 
cept for  a  few  unskilled  labor  jobs.  The  National  Urban 
League,  the  Council  for  Democracy,  and  other  interested 
groups  have  been  at  pains  to  collect  evidence  as  to  the  rigid 
discrimination  practiced  by  this  industry.  Boeing,  reported  to 
have  refused  to  employ  skilled  Negroes,  finally  agreed  to  ac- 
cept them  if  they  belonged  to  the  Aeronautical  Mechanics 
Union  No.  751.  This  union  excludes  Negroes.  The  indus- 
trial relations  manager  for  the  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  replied  to  an  inquiry  from  a  committee  of 
Negro  citizens:  "We  do  not  now  believe  it  advisable  to  in- 
clude colored  people  in  our  regular  working  force.  We  may, 
at  a  later  date,  be  in  a  position  to  add  some  colored  people  in 
minor  capacities  such  as  porters  and  cleaners."  The  press 
published  in  mid-March  an  interview  with  H.  J.  Kindelberger, 
president  of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  which  was  com- 
pleting a  $10,000,000  plant  in  Kansas  City,  who  said:  "We 
will  receive  applications  from  both  white  and  colored  workers. 
However,  the  Negroes  will  be  considered  only  as  janitors 
and  in  other  similar  capacities.  While  we  are  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  Negro,  it  is  against  the  company  policy 
to  employ  them  as  mechanics  or  aircraft  workers.  We  used 
none  except  white  workers  in  the  plant  here  in  Inglewood 
[California]  and  the  plant  in  Dallas,  and  we  intend  to  main- 
tain the  same  policy  in  Kansas  City.  There  will  be  some 
jobs  as  janitors  for  Negroes.  Regardless  of  their  training  as 
aircraft  workers,  we  will  not  employ  them  in  the  North 
American  plant."  Many  employers  in  the  aviation  industry 
state  that  they  cannot  employ  Negroes  on  skilled  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  policy  of  the  Machinists'  union.  Others,  like 
the  public  relations  man  for  the  Republic  Aviation  Corpora- 
tion, recently  quoted  in  the  press,  state  bluntly  that  "None 
of  the  airplane  companies  hire  Negroes." 

Handicaps  in  Training 

NOT    ONLY    IN    APPLYING    FOR    JOBS    IN    DEFENSE    INDUSTRY,    BUT 

in  preparing  themselves  for  such  jobs,  Negroes  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage. As  part  of  the  defense  program,  Congress  ap- 
propriated last  year  $26,000,000  for  job  training,  to  provide 
"refresher"  courses  for  skilled  workers,  and  to  train  young 
workers  for  jobs  in  industry.  For  the  most  part,  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  funds  was  entrusted  to  state  and  local 
school  authorities,  who  brought  to  their  new  task  all  the 
traditions  and  the  prejudices  of  their  public  school  experience. 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  discrimination  against  Negroes 
in  these  courses  in  many  communities.  Thus  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  mid-March,  there  were  350  white  men  and  boys 
in  twenty-six  classes  in  machine  shop  practice,  welding, 
drafting,  and  pattern  making.  In  the  same  week,  there  was 
one  class  for  Negro  youth  with  fourteen  students.  It  was 
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a  class  in  blueprint  reading.  The  class  was  equipped  with 
one  box  of  pencils  and  one  sheet  of  diagrams.  During 
March,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  had  fifteen  courses  for  white 
youth,  including  drafting,  machine  shop  practice,  arc  weld- 
ing, acetylene  welding,  sheet  metal  work,  auto  mechanics, 
electrical  motor  maintenance,  and  radio.  On  March  31,  the 
first  class  for  Negro  youth  was  started,  a  class  in  auto  serv- 
ice (polishing  cars  and  filling  gas  tanks)  held  in  a  vacant 
parking  lot  on  Magnolia  Street.  In  Atlanta,  of  fifty-four 
courses,  only  four  are  in  Negro  schools. 

Many  local  boards  of  education  seek  to  restrict  the  train- 
ing of  Negroes  to  occupations  in  which  employers  in  the  com- 
munity have  shown  a  willingness  to  use  them.  For  example, 
only  the  strenuous  protest  of  the  Urban  Leagues  and  the 
NAACP  have  opened  training  courses  in  aviation  mechan- 
ics to  Negro  boys,  because  of  the  known  prejudice  of  the 
aircraft  companies  against  Negro  workers. 

In  many  communities,  as  in  Detroit,  school  authorities  per- 
mit no  discrimination  against  colored  students,  and  Negroes 
are  being  trained  on  an  equal  footing  with  white  youth  under 
the  defense  program.  This  lifts  the  young  trainee  out  of 
the  unskilled  labor  class,  though  the  placement  problem 
remains. 

In  an  address  before  the  Michigan  State  Conference  on 
Employment  Problems  of  the  Negro  last  fall,  John  C.  Dancy, 
director  of  the  Detroit  Urban  League,  said:  "It  frequently 
happens  that  white  vocational  guidance  teachers  will  tell 
Negro  youth  not  to  go  into  a  certain  field  because  the 
door  is  closed  to  him.  Vocational  guidance  instructors  in 
the  schools  should  tell  young  colored  boys  who  wish  to  be- 
come tool  and  die  makers  that  they  should  attend  trade 
schools  and  learn  tool  and  die  making  or  anything  else 
they  wish  to  learn.  And  the  boy  should  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  long  road  ahead,  even  though  he  sees  his  white 
classmates  graduate  into  the  kind  of  jobs  for  which  they 
were  trained  while  he  is  turned  away  from  one  door  after 
another.  The  Negro  boy  should  not  be  sidetracked  simply 
because  some  company  will  not  accept  him.  He  must  keep 
on,  and  find  a  chance  to  use  his  skill." 

In  its  out-of-school  work  program,  NYA  gives  the  same 
experience  to  Negro  and  white  youth.  During  the  week  of 
April  26,  over  13  percent  of  the  296,769  young  project 
workers  were  Negroes.  A  spokesman  for  NYA  adds:  "Since 
December  1939,  employment  on  the  out-of-school  program 
has  increased  68  percent,  and  the  number  of  Negro  youth 
employed  has  increased  73  percent  during  the  same  period. 
This  increase  of  Negro  youth  on  NYA  projects  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  white  youth  with  little  or  no  training  are  be- 
ing employed  as  fast  as  industry  can  snap  them  up." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  defense  program,  70,990  WPA 
workers  have  been  enrolled  in  "refresher"  courses.  Of  these, 
only  6,652  (9.4  percent)  have  been  Negroes,  though  there 
are,  in  round  numbers,  357,000  Negroes  on  work  relief. 
Of  the  WPA  workers  who  have  taken  the  "refresher"  courses, 
15,683  have  found  jobs  in  private  industry — 607  (3.2  percent) 
of  them  Negroes. 

Doing  Something  About  It 

SOME  MOVES  ALREADY  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  TO  CHANGE  THE  EM- 
ployment  picture.  Senators  Barbour,  Wagner,  Capper,  and 
Brown  joined  in  introducing  a  resolution  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate nearly  three  months  ago,  calling  for  an  investigation  into 
"the  participation  of  Negro  citizens  in  all  industrial  and  other 
phases  of  the  national  defense  program,  including  all  edu- 
cational courses  and  apprentice  training."  The  resolution  pro- 
poses an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  finance  the  inquiry.  No 
action  on  the  bill  has  been  taken,  but  it  has  by  no  means 
"died  in  committee." 

A  month  ago,  Sidney  Hillman,  associate  director  of  OPM, 
sent  a  letter  to  all  holders  of  defense  contracts,  recognizing 


the  "skilled  labor  stringency  in  a  number  of  fields  vital  to 
defense  production,"  and  pointing  out: 

"In  many  localities,  qualified  and  available  Negro  workers 
are  either  being  restricted  to  unskilled  jobs,  or  barred  from 
defense  employment  entirely.  Because  of  this  situation,  Negro 
workers  of  skills  and  aptitudes  are  in  many  instances  not 
being  included  in  many  of  the  training  programs  for  de- 
fense. Such  practices  are  extremely  wasteful  of  our  human 
resources  and  prevent  a  total  effort  for  national  defense.  .  .  . 
All  holders  of  defense  contracts  are  urged  to  examine  their 
employment  and  training  policies  at  once  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  policies  make  ample  provision  for  the 
full  utilization  of  available  and  competent  Negro  workers." 

Mr.  Hillman  reports  a  heartening  response  to  this  letter. 
The  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  broke  sharply  with  the  es- 
tablished policies  of  the  plane  makers,  notifying  Mr.  Hillman 
that  it  would  employ  skilled  Negro  workers,  and  that 
"several  Negro  trainees  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  training  school  and  are  now  receiving  instructions 
which  will  lead  to  employment  in  skilled  positions  in  the 
Buffalo  plant." 

The  head  of  RCA  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  wrote:  "We  were 
mindful  of  the  matter  (Negro  employment)  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  and  under  our  policy  we  had  already 
engaged  a  substantial  number  of  Negro  workers  in  various 
lines  of  endeavor  from  factory  workers  to  salesmen." 

A.  C.  Greeson,  president  of  the  Greeson  Manufacturing 
Corporation  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  states:  "We  have  sev- 
eral positions  held  by  skilled  Negro  workers  and  they  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  occupy  any  job  they  are  capable 
of  handling." 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  chief  of  the  Negro  Employment 
and  Training  Division  of  OPM,  cites  figures  from  the  Mich- 
igan State  Employment  Service  showing  that  "2,360  Negro 
placements  were  made  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  940  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Placements  of  Negroes  during  this  first  quarter  constitute  7.5 
percent  of  total  placements,  while  during  that  period  last 
year  they  constituted  only  4  percent  of  all  placements." 

About  sixty  outstanding  citizens — state  and  city  officials, 
university  presidents,  industrial  and  labor  leaders,  religious 
spokesmen,  from  the  North  and  South — last  month  joined 
in  issuing  a  statement  urging  increased  employment  of  com- 
petent Negro  Americans  in  defense  industries,  and  the  open- 
ing to  them  more  generally  of  opportunities  for  special  in- 
dustrial training.  The  statement  was  drafted  by  the  Committee 
on  Negro  Americans  in  Defense  Industries,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  president  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund.  The  considerations  it  urges  apply  as  well  to  the 
armed  forces  as  to  defense  industry: 

"Justice  for  Negro  Americans  in  the  program  for  na- 
tional defense  is  a  searching  test  of  American  democracy. 
Our  concern  for  democracy  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  lacks 
reality  and  sincerity  if  our  plans  and  policies  disregard  the 
rights  of  minorities  in  our  own  country.  The  guarantee  of 
such  rights  is  established  by  our  historic  national  charters  of 
freedom  and  constitutional  government  as  applicable  to  all 
our  people  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed  .... 

"This  is  no  time  for  Americans  to  compromise  with  race 
prejudice  and  its  attendant  discriminations.  ...  It  is  de- 
structive of  those  basic  essentials  of  civilization — political, 
economic,  cultural,  educational,  religious — which  the  ages 
have  built  upon  the  concept  of  the  dignity  and  destiny  of 
the  human  person.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  lasting  repudiation  of  race  prejudice  in 
determining  the  policies  of  the  nation.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  is  no  mere  adornment 
of  a  democratic  society.  It  is  accepted  by  religious  and  pat- 
riotic groups  as  fundamental.  It  should  involve  an  impartial 
and  inflexible  justice  practiced  and  experienced  by  all." 
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(Continued  from  page  339) 

women  and  the  wives  of  insured  men  became  eligible  for  old 
age  pensions  was  reduced  to  sixty;  a  system  of  supplementary 
allowances  to  pensioners  whose  resources  do  not  exceed  a 
prescribed  amount  has  been  introduced. 

Of  late  years  the  tendency  in  England  has  been  to  trans- 
fer many  of  the  institutions  and  functions  of  public  assistance 
to  other  services.  For  example,  under  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1929,  the  old  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  became  hospitals 
managed  by  Hospital  Committees;  pauper  orphanages  were 
taken  over  by  the  local  Education  Committees;  and,  later 
still,  some  categories  of  the  able-bodied  poor  became  the 
responsibility  of  the  Unemployment  Assistance  Board.  Yet 
expenditure  for  public  assistance  has  remained  a  highly  sig- 
nificant item  in  the  public  social  services.  And  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  local  relieving  officer,  the  liaison  between 
the  public  assistance  committee  and  persons  in  need  of  re- 
lief, can  give  emergency  aid  in  cash  or  in  kind.  After  the 
recent  aerial  attack  on  Sheffield,  the  Public  Assistance  De- 
partment assumed  main  control  and  was  responsible  for  the 
actual  opening  and  closing  of  all  emergency  rest  and  feeding 
centers.  An  important  comment  upon  the  role  which  the ' 
service  has  to  fulfill  under  war  conditions  is  implicit  in  the 
recent  decision  of  the  London  County  Council  to  change  the 
title  "Public  Assistance"  to  "Social  Welfare." 

Much  publicity  was  given  to  the  appalling  conditions  ex- 
isting in  some  of  the  shelters  in  London  and  other  towns 
during  the  heavy  bombardments  of  last  autumn.  Less  has 
been  said  about  the  steps  taken  to  reduce  the  shelters  to  a 
state  of  order  and  decency.  According  to  Ritchie  Calder,  writ- 
ing in  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  in  early  March,  the 
Regional  Commissioner  for  Shelters  for  London  has  been 
able  to  show  that  exclusive  of  the  tubes,  80  percent  of  the 
x>pulation  has  access  either  to  public  or  to  domestic  shel- 
ers.  Bunks  are  provided  for  nearly  half  a  million  people; 
leating,  sanitation,  and  canteens  have  been  installed.  Five 
lundred  medical  posts  have  been  established  and,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  two  hundred  visiting  medical  officers.  Many 
of  the  smaller  shelters  are  directed  by  the  air  raid  wardens' 
x>st,  and  the  men  and  women  at  these  posts  find  themselves 
coping  with  all  manner  of  "social  service,"  from  the  tactful 
sersuasion  of  the  old  man  with  the  asthmatic  cough  and  bad 
temper  to  see  the  medical  officer  about  evacuation  to  a  recep- 
:ion  area,  to  tracing  the  wife  of  a  soldier  who  writes  that 

has  had  no  word  from  his  "old  woman"  for  months. 
The  tube  shelters  are  now  run  by  the  London  Passenger 
Transport  Board  in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities. 
Anyone  traveling  to  the  city  in  the  early  days  of  the  Blitzkrieg 
would  avoid  the  foul  air  and  littered  platforms  of  the  tubes 
if  any  other  conveyance  were  feasible;  but  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent atmosphere  and  sight  today,  with  bunks  installed,  sani- 
ation  provided,  and  canteens  with  waitresses  handling  the 
feeding  problem.  Many  of  the  services  are  improvisations, 
much  more  could  be  done,  but  nights  in  the  shelters  are  now 
tolerable  and  the  risk  of  disease  and  dirt  reduced.  The  rest 
centers  organized  by  the  authorities  for  the  homeless  also 
have  improved  enormously.  It  is  a  tremendous  task,  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  for  no  night  can  the  need  be  esti- 
mated in  advance,  and  that  the  homeless  usually  are  brought 
in  without  any  belongings.  Many  of  the  American  Bundles 
for  Britain  go  to  these  rest  centers,  where  the  people  remain 
until  new  homes  are  found  for  them  in  the  area,  or  until 
they  can  be  evacuated  to  reception  areas. 

Communal  feeding  has  had  a  rapid  growth  since  the  aerial 
bombardment  of  towns  became  serious.  The  Ministry  of  Food 
has  not  created  a  centralized  administration,  but  it  stimulates 
or,  under  some  circumstances,  requires  the  local  authorities 
to  act.  Every  factory  with  a  staff  of  two  hundred  employes 
must  provide  a  canteen  for  its  workers.  If  these  prove  inef- 
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There  are  books  on  cooking,  etiquette,  deco- 
rating, children,  health  and  countless  other 
subjects  .  .  .  books  which  enable  her  to  gain 
experience  the  quickest  and  pleasantest 
way.  Any  bookseller  will  help  you  to  make 
the  right  selection. 

American   Booksellers  Association 

Members  Everywhere 
SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Interesting  Connection  Desired.  Woman  execu- 
tive and  supervisory  experience  wishes  posi- 
tion progressive  case  work  agency.  Any  loca- 
tion. Strong  references.  7735  Survey. 

GROUP  WORK  SPECIALIST  with  15  years 
experience  in  City  Settlement,  Y.W.C.A.  and 
Rural  Club  Work,  Camping  and  Child  Guid- 
ance Field  desires  change.  7733  Survey. 

BOYS'  WORKER,  executive  experience,  creative 
ability,  pleasing  personality,  desires  change. 
College  graduate,  wide  experience  in  settle- 
ment, boys'  club  and  camp  field.  7713  Survey. 

Indefatigable  editorial  assistant  (woman).  Flair 
for  words  and  organization.  Cornell  '38,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  in  social  sciences.  Experience  in 
research,  editing,  managing  office.  Prefer  col- 
lege community.  7742  Survey. 

REFUGEE,  German  bachelor,  middle-aged, 
(textile  business  in  Germany)  wishes  position. 
Would  be  useful  to  family  as  chauffeur,  care- 
taker, butler  (has  just  finished  course  of  train- 
ing), sports,  horses,  reliable  references.  7732 
Survey. 

YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism;  four  years'  experience  director  of 
publicity  and  public  relations  national  publica- 
tion ;  fund  raising  for  social  agency.  News- 
paper and  magazine  writing.  Social  work 
public  agency.  Available  June  1st.  7736 
Survey. 
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ficient,  the  local  authority  can  step  in  and  usually  has  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose.  Here  the  experience  of  the  education 
authority  in  buying  food  in  bulk  and  the  existence  in  some 
cases  of  a  central  kitchen,  are  most  useful.  During  the  last 
few  months,  municipal  restaurants  for  workers  have  been 
opened  all  over  the  country.  The  Ministry  gives  the  necessary 
equipment  free  and  the  municipal  authority  produces  a  two- 
course  meal  consisting,  according  to  H.  N.  Brailsford  in  The 
New  Statesman  and  Nation,  December  28,  1940,  of  meat,  veg- 
etables, and  pudding  for  which  the  diner  pays  3d  to  6d, 
roughly  5  to  10  cents.  The  restaurants  are  open  to  all.  Com- 
munity feeding  for  the  general  pjublic  both  as  a  service  in 
normal  operation  and  during  times  of  special  emergency, 
is  a  most  important  development.  While  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  steeply,  the  incomes  of  the  old  age  pensioners  and 
of  certain  wage  earners  either  have  not  risen  or  have  lagged 
behind  living  costs.  Further,  the  cooking  of  rationed  food 
in  bulk  is  by  far  the  most  economical  method  of  preparation 
and  of  conserving  the  nation's  food  supply. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
a  December  broadcast,  announced  that  the  War  Damage 
Bill  aims  at  a  scheme  for  compensating  those  whose  prop- 
erty has  suffered  enemy  bombardment.  It  is  retroactive,  so 
that  those  who  already  have  suffered  damage  will  benefit. 
The  bill  levies  a  contribution  from  all  of  2s.  on  the  pound 
for  each  of  five  years,  to  cover  damage  done  in  the  period 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  August  31,  1941.  The 
state  will  assist,  if  necessary,  up  to  £200  million.  Compensa- 
tion in  respect  of  properties  partly  damaged,  will  be  made  by 
a  payment  of  cost  of  work,  the  exact  time  of  payment  de- 
pending upon  the  availability  of  labor  and  material  for  the 
repair  of  the  house.  Temporary  "first  aid"  is  provided  at 
once,  wherever  possible.  Where  buildings  are  damaged  beyond 
repair,  their  estimated  value  before  the  war  will  be  paid,  but 
not  until  the  war  is  over.  Many  persons  who  have  suffered 
damage  to  home  and  business  property  obviously  will  be  in 
need  of  funds:  advances,  therefore,  up  to  ^500  against  the 
compensation  ultimately  payable  to  them  will  be  made.  The 
small  shopkeeper  in  the  poorer  districts  has  been  especially 
hard  hit.  An  advance  will  enable  him  to  start  anew. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  British  social  services  in 
wartime  aim  at  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  their  normal 
functions,  while  adapting  themselves  to  the  entirely  new  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  war  conditions  and  extending  the  scope 
of  their  services  to  meet  those  needs.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  success  of  such  service  depends  upon  the  civic  cour- 
age of  those  called  upon  to  undertake  it,  their  willingness 
to  assume  responsibilities  without  sacrificing  initiative,  and 
those  fundamental  liberties  of  the  individual  for  which  the 
British  Commonwealth  has  always  stood.  Cromwell's  words 
still  express  the  ideal  of  liberty  running  through  our  society 
and  its  conception  of  social  service:  "The  poorest  he  that 
is  in  England  hath  a  life  to  live  as  the  richest  he." 
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WHAT   ARE   THE 
VITAMINS? 

Walter  H.  Eddy 

Every  day  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article  describes 
some  new  Vitamin  discovery  or  application.  Advertising 
campaigns  stress  "Vitamin  content."  From  breakfast  to 
bed-time,  broadcasters  croon  claims  for  Vitamins.  How 
much  of  this  is  truth?  How  much  exaggerated  nonsense? 
How  much  dangerous  and  expensive  untruth? 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemis- 
try at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Director 
of  the  nationally  famous  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau,  from 
his  own  work  and  from  a  careful  survey  of  the  researches 
of  others  in  the  field  of  Vitamins,  answers  your  questions. 
What  are  the  VITAMINS?  What  do  they  really  do? 
Which  ones  do  I  need?  In  which  of  the  everyday  foods 
will  I  find  them?  How  can  I  determine  my  own  particular 
requirements?  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  are 
straight-forwardly  and  dependably  answered. 


Examine    on    Approval    for    5    Days 

Reinhold   Publishing  Corporation, 
Dcpt.    S.   330   W.   42nd   St.,   N.   Y. 

Please  send copies  of  WHAT  ARE  THE  VITAMINS?  by  Dr. 

Walter  H.   Eddy,  at  $2.50  per  copy.      I   enclose  $ on  the 

understanding    the    book(s)     may    be    returned    for    refund    if    not 
satisfactory. 
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-facts  about 

Enriched  Bread 


Enriched  Bread — white  bread  enriched  with  vita- 
mins and  minerals  natural  to  whole  wheat — became 
generally  available  on  May  27,  coincident  with 
National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense. 

Enriched  Bread  supplies  thiamine  (vitamin  B,), 
riboflavin  (vitamin  B2),  nicotinic  acid  (a  vitamin  of 
the  vitamin  B  complex),  iron,  and  calcium,  as  well 
as  useful  food-energy  and  body-building  proteins. 

The  voluntary  action  of  the  American  baking  in- 
dustry in  producing  this  new  and  improved  type  of 
bread,  and  providing  it  to  consumers  at  no  extra  cost, 
has  been  acclaimed  by  medical  and  social  welfare  lead- 
ers as  a  most  important  act  of  national  defense. 

Complete  facts  about  Enriched  Bread  are  given  in 
a  booklet  which  carries  the  seal  of  acceptance  of  the 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  For  your  copy,  write  to: — 

Department  of  Nutrition 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  BAKING 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Spread  this  good  word 
among  low-income  families 


l*rom  your  experience  with  families 
of  low  income,  you  know  what  the 
daily  market  basket  usually  contains 

—  a  preponderance  of  starches, 
sugar  and  fats— with  all  too  few  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  needed 
to  maintain  an  adequate,  con- 
stant supply  of  vitamins. 

•In  the  present  emergency  you  are 
already  explaining  to  such  families 


the  need  for  "protective"  foods  in  the 
daily  diet. 

But  you  can  go  further  than  that. 
You  can  point  out  the  value  and  econ- 
omy of  canned  grapefruit  in  sup- 
plying Vitamins  C,  BI  and  G,  as  well 
as  citrates  and  fruit  sugars. 

Grapefruit  is  not  only  one  of  the 
richest  sources  of  Vitamin  C;  as 
canned  juice,  it  is  also  the  cheapest 


natural  year-round  source  of  this  im- 
portant vitamin. 

Florida  canned  grapefruit  juice 
provides  Vitamin  C  at  an  average 
cost  of  only  1.6tf  per  50  milligrams 
— which  is  cheaper  than  synthetic 
tablets. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
hopes  you  will  utilize  this  information 
in  your  contacts  with  low-income 
families. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION 

LAKELAND,  FLORIDA 
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"I  judge  the  telephone  company 
by  the  people  who  work  for  it" 

A  little  while  ago  a  Vermont  newspaper  editor,  John 
Hooper,  commented  on  the  telephone  company  and  its 
people.  His  words  express  so  well  the  ideals  toward 
which  we  are  striving  that  we  quote  them  here. 


«T  DON'T  know  how  big  the  telephone 

-L  company  is,  but  it  is  big  enough 

to  exceed  my  mental  grasp  of  business. 

"But  I  don't  find  myself  thinking  of 
it  as  a  business,  even  in  my  day-to-day 
contacts.  Rather,  my  attention  is  on 
the  voice  that  says,  'Number,  please.' 
I  find  myself  wondering  if  that  voice 
is  feeling  as  well  as  it  always  seems  to, 
or  if  it  feels  just  as  hot  and  weary  as  I 
do,  and  would  say  so  if  it  wasn't  the 
kind  of  voice  it  is. 

"The  first  time  the  business  angle 
really  struck  home  was  when  I  read 
that  my  friend  Carl  had  completed 
thirty  years  with  the  company. 


"Now  it  happens  that  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  details  of  those  thirty  years 
with  the  company,  and  I  believe  they 
are  a  credit  both  to  Carl  and  to  the 
big  business  for  which  he  works. 

"In  1907  Carl  was  a  high  school  boy 
confronted  with  the  need  for  earning 
money  in  his  spare  time.  He  happened 
to  get  a  job  as  Saturday  night  operator 
in  the  telephone  exchange.  He  worked 
at  this  job  for  three  years  and  then 
entered  the  university. 

"While  in  college  he  did  some  sub- 
stituting at  the  exchange  in  his  home 
town  in  vacations.  After  graduation, 
he  was  hired  full  time  by  the  telephone 
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company,  not  in  an  'executive'  position 
which  some  folks  think  goes  with  a 
college  diploma,  but  as  a  lineman. 

"Within  a  year  he  was  made  wire 
chief  of  the  district,  a  job  which  he 
held  for  the  next  ten  years.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  a  larger  city  as 
manager  of  the  office.  Then  he  was. 
promoted  to  sales  manager  of  the 
division. 

"A  year  later  he  was  sent  to  another 
State,  as  district  manager.  In  less  than 
a  year  after  this  appointment,  he  was 
made  manager  for  the  entire  State. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  the  tele- 
phone company  as  a  business;  I  can 
only  judge  it  by  the  people  who  work 
for  it.  Just  where  the  dividing  line  is 
between  a  business  and  the  people 
who  work  for  it,  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  line." 

Bell  Telephone  System 


THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR  IS  BROADCAST 
EVERY  MONDAY.  (N.  B.  C.  RED  NETWORK, 
8  P.M.,  EASTERN  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME.) 
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WAR   MEMORIAL 

These  three  panels  compose  the  World 
War    memorial    recently    dedicatd    in 
the     municipal     auditorium    of    Wor- 
cester,  Mass.      The  work   of   the   d,s- 
tinguished     artist,     Leon     Kroll,     the 
murals   were    paid   for   by   public   sub- 
scription.     In   the   main   panel,   above 
(a  huge  painting  30  by  57  feet,  with 
figures   more   than   life   size),   Worces- 
ter citizens  gather  to  honor  those  who 
fell    in   the    last   war.      This   peaceful 
scene    is    accentuated   by    the    supple- 
mentary   panels    showing    fighting    on 
land  and  sea.     In  the  three  years  Mr. 
Kroll   has   been   at  work   on  the   me- 
morial, the  outlook  of  Worcester  and 
all    other    American    communities    has 
changed   from   quiet   recollection   in   a 
world  at  peace  to  concern  in  a  wor 
of  force. 
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Peace,  Power  and  Education 

by  RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING 

In  this  article  a  man  who  is  known  nationally  and  internationally 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  news  reveals  his  profound  understanding 
of  society  and  of  the  forces  which  have  shaped  a  whole  generation 
in  America.  In  a  clear  challenge  to  face  the  crisis  squarely  he 
reminds  us  that  "we  are  not  punished  for  the  folly  we  commit  so 
much  as  for  the  wisdom  which  we  fail  to  enact." 


SEQUENCE  is  A  SIMPLE  WORD,  CONVEYING  A  SIMPLE  MEANING. 
Events  follow  one  after  the  other,  and  they  follow,  not 
haphazardly,  but  in  an  orderly  procession.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  this  procession.  Cause  produces  effect,  and 
effect  reveals  cause.  Sequence  is  the  foundation  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  thought.  By  studying  sequence,  we 
come  upon  the  principles  which  shape  our  circumstances. 
And  the  understanding  of  these  principles  gives  us  the 
control  over  our  personal  and  social  affairs  which  we  call 
freedom.  We  know  that  we  can  do  today  the  deeds  which 
will  prepare  for  our  having  our  desires  tomorrow.  And  if 
it  were  not  for  this  knowledge,  we  should  be  automatons, 
hapless  victims  of  chance  without  the  need  for  morals  and 
spirit.  We  should  have  no  use  for  dignity,  for  faith,  for  a 
social  order,  for  individual  integrity,  and  for  that  greatly 
misunderstood  concept  called  idealism. 

Idealism  grows  from  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
sequence.  It  is  the  knowledge  that  doing  the  wise  deed  in 
time  will  avert  disaster  and  produce  benefit.  By  an  intel- 
lectual error,  the  word  idealism  has  come  to  be  used  as 
the  opposite  of  realism.  But  there  is  not  a  real  world  in 
which  idealism  has  no  part.  Too  often  there  is  a  real 
world  which  has  refused  to  heed  the  advice  of  idealism, 
and  so  has  refused  to  act  wisely.  But  every  real  part  of 
individual  and  social  life  which  is  beneficial  is  the  fruit 
of  idealism.  Every  disaster  is  the  consequence  of  insuffi- 
cient idealism.  Idealism  is  not  of  the  ivory  tower.  It  is 
simply  good  realism  which  either  has  been  given  a  chance 
and  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course;  or  it  is  potential 
realism  which  has  been  kept  from  becoming  real. 

Now  with  these  two  words,  sequence  and  idealism,  let 
us  approach  the  miserable  scene  of  the  modern  world.  Let 
us  see  that  it  has  become  what  it  is  by  a  procession  of 


events  which  might  have  been  directed  otherwise,  and 
that  it  was  not  so  directed  because  of  the  indifference  of 
men  to  an  accessible  idealism.  It  is  a  world  for  which 
every  individual  bears  punishment,  and  has  become  what 
it  is  by  the  exercise  of  will  or  the  refusal  to  exercise  will. 
Individuals  chose  the  sequence  which  produced  it. 

II 

THE  PAST  MAY  HAVE  SEEN  MORE  PAINFUL  PATCHES  OF  MISERY 

than  exist  today,  greater  outbursts  of  cruelty,  vaster  mas- 
sacres, more  hunger,  disease  and  pillage.  But  I  doubt  if 
history  has  recorded  any  scene  so  hideous  as  the  world  of 
today.  Two  years  ago,  many  people  hoped  and  prayed 
that  sequence  was  not  going  to  produce  this  scene,  and 
may  have  felt  in  their  hearts  that  they  and  their  fellow- 
men-did  not  deserve  it.  But  now  they  can  have  no  more 
doubt  of  sequence,  and  they  must  now  face  up  to  the 
sorry  business  of  formulating  and  acknowledging  their 
contribution  to  it.  For  that  is  the  only  hope  the  future  has, 
that  men  learn  in  adversity  the  idealism  they  reject  in 
easy  times. 

In  using  the  word  "punishment,"  and  in  speaking  of 
mankind  "deserving"  what  it  now  is  experiencing,  I  am 
not  obsessed  with  a  sense  of  man's  sin  or  even  of  his  guilt, 
since  it  is  my  own  conclusion,  after  studying  sequence 
both  in  personal  and  social  affairs,  that  we  are  not  pun- 
ished for  the  folly  we  commit  so  much  as  for  the  wisdom 
which  we  fail  to  enact.  It  is  the  inadequacy  of  our  best, 
rather  than  the  lingering  of  our  worst,  which  produces 
tragedy.  And  I  am  not  now  surveying  the  sequence  of  the 
last  years,  seeking  for  evil  to  excoriate,  evil  men  to  up- 
braid, or  wickedness  on  which  to  vent  such  wrath  as  I  am 
able  to  muster.  I  want  to  search,  instead,  for  the  wise 
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things  left  undone,  which,  had  they  been  done,  might 
have  averted  the  doom  which  now  has  befallen  us.  And 
I  want  to  point  a  particular  question  at  education,  at 
teachers,  whose  profession  it  is  to  be  wise  as  to  their  serv- 
ices while  the  procession  of  sequence  was  leading  up  to 
the  hideous  present. 

Ill 

IN   POINTING  A  QUESTION  AT  MODERN  EDUCATION  IT  WILL  BE 

not  to  find  fault  with  what  has  been  taught  but  to  seek 
what  it  is  that  has  not  been  taught,  and  without  which 
we  have  arrived  at  our  present  failure.  It  is  not  to  criticize 
the  absorbing  intellectual  exploration  which  has  marked 
not  only  science  but  all  educational  activity.  This  has  been 
a  time  of  re-valuation,  of  finding  new  names  and  more 
accurate  concepts  for  things  and  ideas,  and  for  working 
over  the  garden  of  history,  biography,  psychology  and 
sociology.  This  has  been  the  great  era  of  weed-pulling. 
Not  a  few  concepts  of  virtue,  heroism,  singleness  of  mind, 
motive  and  patriotism  with  which  the  flower  beds  of  hu- 
man experience  were  choked,  were  untrue  and  untrust- 
worthy. The  educational  gardener  has  had  a  busy  time, 
passing  his  tools  through  the  foliage  of  the  past,  striking 
down  what  he  found  to  be  invalid  and  misnamed.  Such 
tools  as  the  theory  of  economic  determinism,  and  the 
analytic  approach  to  psychology,  have  slashed  at  and  up- 
rooted many  preconceived  ideas.  There  has  been  an  in- 
toxicating decimation  of  untruths  and  half-truths. 

This  has  been  the  era  of  excited  skepticism,  the  era  of 
the  discovery  of  the  inner  complexity  of  the  physical  and 
mental  world,  the  era  in  which  the  thinker  has  been  say- 
ing: "That  is  not  so."  And  to  say  that  is  indeed  part  of 
the  function  of  education.  But  obviously  it  can  be  only 
part  of  its  function.  For  if  the  stress  in  education  is  laid 
upon  the  uprooting  of  weeds,  with  no  heed  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  garden,  the  garden  will  not  bring  forth  its 
full  fruit.  Men  live  by  affirmation,  and  the  service  of 
skepticism  is  not  only  that  men  shall  doubt  half-valid 
affirmations,  but  that  they  go  on  to  complete  affirmations 
that  shall  be  sound  and  true.  A  sense  of  the  bewildering 
uncertainty  about  the  structure  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  functioning  of  the  mind,  cannot 
be  made  into  a  dogma.  And  if  it  is  used  in  place  of  a 
dogma,  as  many  persons  in  this  generation  have  used  it, 
the  individual  loses  his  self-reliance,  society  loses  its  stam- 
ina, and  civilization  loses  its  security.  For  the  individual 
who  tries  to  make  a  dogma  of  non-affirmation  becomes  a 
disciple  not  of  truth  but  of  leaders.  And  if  he  follows  lead- 
ers without  faith  in  truth,  he  turns  his  back  on  truth,  and 
leadership  becomes  a  vast  conspiracy  for  the  imposition 
of  tyranny  on  individuals  who  have  ceased  to  have  the 
defense  of  positive  individual  faith. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  particulars  in  suggesting 
what  education  has  under-stressed  and  under-affirmed  in 
the  immediate  past.  It  is  in  teaching  the  future  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  nature  of  society,  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  security.  I  put  first  the  neglect  in  teaching  the 
nature  of  society,  for  many  in  the  present  generation  of 
Americans,  it  seems  to  me,  have  grown  up  in  innocent 
ignorance  of  the  simple  fact  that  lawful  society  is  based 
on  force.  It  is  a  society  of  ultimate  coercion.  I  know  there 
is  a  plausible  philosophy  of  anarchy  which  wants  to  be 
rid  of  the  state  because  of  the  force  and  coercion  it  can 
and  must  impose.  But  the  kindly  Americans  who  shrink 
from  force  and  coercion  are  not  anarchists.  They  have 
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not  become  enemies  of  the  state.  Their  mistake  has  been 
to  assume  that  civilization,  which,  for  one  thing,  is  the 
subordination  of  force  and  coercion  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum,  has  brought  about  the  abolition  of  force  and 
coercion. 

The  men  and  women  who  sincerely  detest  the  killing  of 
war  do  not  detest  the  protection  of  the  police,  which  can 
also  entail  killing.  That  is  not  to  say  that  killing  in  war 
has  the  same  social  meaning  as  killing  by  the  police.  But 
the  killing  is  the  same,  and  criminals  are  killed  for  the 
protection  of  all  members  of  the  community,  without  a 
protesting  resolution  being  adopted  by  any  pacifist  organ- 
ization. Killing  in  war,  as  a  social  act,  is  the  opposite  of 
killing  by  the  police,  it  is  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order.  And  what  pacifists  and  everybody  else  with  any 
civilized  standards  should  do  is  to  study  sequence.  The 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  ends  in  killing.  Hence  the 
breakdown  in  law  and  order  must  be  prevented  at  all 
cost,  since  any  civilized  person  detests  killing.  But  first  it 
must  be  clear  that  we  live  in  a  society  based  on  coercion, 
with  the  ultimate  sanction  against  violent  criminals  of 
killing.  We  know  that  civilization  is  in  part  the  conduct 
of  social  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  the  conflicts  between 
individuals  shall  be  consigned  to  the  conciliation  or  judg- 
ment of  courts,  and  that  the  coercion  of  the  state  shall  be 
applied  only  with  due  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  indi- 
vidual. That  reduces  killing  to  an  almost  unnoticeable 
episode  in  national  life.  But  if  law  breaks  down,  force  and 
coercion  burst  their  bounds,  and  then  there  is  murderous 
havoc  until  law  and  order  again  prevail.  These  are  the 
simple  facts  of  social  life.  They  are  the  facts,  not  only  of 
domestic  life  but  of  all  social  life. 

IV 

WE    HAVE   AN    INGENUOUS   GENERATION   OF    AMERICANS   WHO 

have  managed  to  accept  these  facts  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  their  domestic  life,  but  have  been  blind  to  their  being 
the  facts  of  international  life.  And  that  brings  me  to  my 
second  point,  that  education  has  not  sufficiently  taught 
the  fundamentals  of  security.  In  the  days  when  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  was  several  weeks  wide  and  human  beings 
could  not  travel  over  land  at  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  communications  were  as  slow  as  sail- 
ing ships  and  stage-coaches,  the  men  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  United  States  were  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  national  security  than  we  have  been  during  the 
past  generation.  Vast  spaces  did  not  make  them  feel  se- 
cure, and  they  resolutely  resorted  to  political  and  military 
measures  when  they  saw  them  to  be  necessary.  They 
knew  that  peace  was  a  product  of  a  balance  of  interna- 
tional forces.  They  knew  that  if  the  balance  was  dis- 
turbed, it  would  affect  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Granted,  the  problems  of  security  were  simpler  for  them. 
International  society  was  not  so  integrated,  wars  were 
cheaper,  and  safety  was  not  a  vast  social  problem  as  it  has 
become.  But  they  knew  that  security  was  the  first  duty  of 
government,  and  they  provided  it,  or  we  should  not  be 
here  today  as  Americans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
generation  of  Americans,  faced  with  a  far  more  complex 
problem  of  security,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  performed  the 
most  astonishing  feat  of  escaping  altogether  from  the 
consideration  of  security. 

Let  me  expand  this  sweeping  statement.  Having 
emerged  from  the  last  war,  what  lesson  did  we  learn 
from  it,  what  lesson  in  national  security?  What  lesson 
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Shoemaker  in   The  Chicago  Daily  News 
The  only  thing  that  can  lift  it  out 

was  taught  us  by  modern  education,  and  by  American 
political  thought  ?  At  first  the  lesson  was  the  obvious  one, 
we  detested  the  end-product  of  war.  But  there  we 
stopped.  We  did  not  begin  the  study  of  sequence.  If 
we  loathed  the  end-product,  we  did  not  educate  ourselves 
in  understanding  the  processes  which  had  produced  it. 

After  the  last  war  we  faced  three  choices  in  making 
ourselves  secure.  We  could  help  construct  a  system,  never 
before  tried,  of  collective  security.  We  could  cut  ourselves 
off  from  all  informal  obligations  to  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  and  build  up  a  stupendous  force  of  our  own.  We 
could  revert  to  the  historic  task  of  maintaining  a  balance 
of  international  forces. 

We  did  not  join  the  system  of  collective  security,  and 
that  was  quite  conscious,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
we  rejected  it  by  popular  or  majority  action.  In  fact  we 
were  kept  out  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  a  minority, 
and  we  never  held  anything  that  can  be  truthfully  called 
a  plebiscite  on  the  League  issue.  But  we  did  know  that 
we  were  doing  it  when  we  stayed  out  of  the  League,  and 
the  majority  did  not  assert  itself  with  any  telling  convic- 
tion and  energy. 

We  also  were  quite  conscious  that  we  were  not  building 
up  a  stupendous  force  of  our  own,  for  we  went  in  for 
limitation  of  armaments  by  international  agreement,  and 
we  burned  up  the  blueprints  of  a  two-ocean  navy.  So, 
logically,  one  must  say  that  we  consigned  our  security  to 
the  third  choice.  We  would  rely  on  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  international  forces.  Either  we  were  doing  that, 
or  we  had  no  policy  whatever.  It  is  historic  fact  that  we 
did  not  join  the  League.  It  is  historic  fact  that  we  scrap- 
ped our  plans  for  stupendous  defenses.  But  it  is  not  his- 
toric fact  that  we  entered  whole-heartedly  into  world 
politics  for  the  maintenance  of  the  best  possible  balance  of 
international  forces. 

Suppose  we  had  gone  in  for  collective  security.  Cer- 
tainly the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  would 


have  taught  us  the  elements  of  the  new  experiment, 
would  have  instructed  us  about  the  various  problems  in 
far  away  places,  where  the  blessings  of  justice  were  needed 
if  peace  were  to  be  preserved.  We  should  have  learned  to 
apply  to  international  affairs  the  same  wisdom  about  se- 
quence which  we  have  gained  in  domestic  affairs.  We 
should  have  been  familiar  with  the  themes  of  minority 
rights,  of  the  evils  of  customs  barriers,  with  the  technique 
of  a  world  court;  we  should  have  been  applying  our 
idealism,  and  the  life  in  the  universities  and  colleges 
would  have  been  imbued  with  so  much  constructive  ac- 
tivity that  there  would  have  been  much  less  emphasis  on 
weed-pulling.  It  would  have  become  a  season  of  affirma- 
tion. 

Suppose  we  had  gone  in  for  stupendous  self-defense. 
That,  too,— would  have  been  a  theme  for  education.  It 
would  have  been  a  new  experiment  for  America,  since 
in  all  our  history  we  have  not  committed  ourselves  to 
nursing  a  tremendous  power  in  solitude.  I  can  imagine 
that  education,  after  that  choice,  would,  to  start  with, 
have  made  every  student  familiar  with  the  simple  geog- 
raphy of  national  security.  Every  schoolboy  would  have 
known  what  adults  are  just  beginning  to  hear  about, 
the  crucial  importance  of  bases,  and  the  meaning  to  us 
of  Dakar,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  Azores,  Marti- 
nique, Guam  and  Greenland.  We  should  have  been 
tank-conscious,  and  might  have  produced  panzer  units 
long  before  Hitler  produced  his.  We  should  have  de- 
veloped bombers  and  fighters,  and  had  a  plethora  of 
anti-tank  guns  and  anti-aircraft  guns.  We  should  have 
known  what  it  takes  to  defend  a  hemisphere,  not  only  in 
armaments  but  in  trade  and  cultural  relations.  This 
choice  might  have  produced  a  too  muscular  civilization, 
and  quite  easily  have  turned  into  rip-roaring  imperialism. 
But  we  did  not  choose  it. 

We  really  did  not  consciously  choose  the  third  and  only 
other  policy  of  national  security.  We  simply  lapsed  into 
it,  as  though  the  world  were  unchanged,  as  though  it  had 
not  produced  the  World  War,  as  though  we  could  rest 
back  without  conscious  application  to  the  great  theme  of 
our  security.  It  should  have  been  plain  that  our  security 
did  not  depend  only  on  us.  That  should  have  been 
simple  enough  to  teach  every  child,  adolescent  and  adult 
in  the  United  States.  And  if  it  did  not  depend  on  us,  on 
whom,  then,  did  it  depend?  It  depended  on  a  balance 
of  forces.  For  one  thing,  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
control  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  left  to  Britain,  so  it  de- 
pended in  part  on  Britain — not  on  a  Britain  altruistically 
looking  after  us  but  on  something  much  more  trust- 
worthy, on  Britain  remaining  British  and  looking  after 
itself.  But  did  we  know  it?  Were  we  told  so  by  our 
political  leaders?  Were  we  so  taught  in  our  universities 
and  colleges? 

V 

THE   FABRIC   OF   PEACE   WAS   TORN    IN    MANCHURIA,   AND   THAT 

threatened  to  upset  the  balance  which  makes  for  peace 
and  so  for  our  security.  Did  that  event  produce  an  edu- 
cated sense  of  alarm  in  the  United  States?  Were  the 
young  men  of  draft  age  taught  that  if  Japan  was  allowed 
to  grow  too  strong,  they  might  find  themselves  in  a  war, 
because  the  balance  of  power  was  being  gravely  menaced  ? 
When  Hitler  came  into  power  and  started  re-arming,  and 
when  the  three  partners  in  blackmail,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Japan,  began  laying  their  plans  for  despoiling  the 
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have  nations  of  the  world,  did  the  public  men  of  the 
United  States  and  the  universities  and  colleges  point  out 
what  was  happening  to  our  security?  How  much  of  a 
shudder  went  through  our  universities  and  colleges  when 
Hitler  tore  up  the  treaty  of  Locarno,  and  when  he  marched 
his  troops  into  the  de-militarized  Rhineland?  Not  that 
the  balance  of  international  forces  was  changed  then 
and  there  by  those  acts.  But  a  procession  of  sequence  did 
set  in.  Nobody  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  national 
security,  no  teacher  or  political  leader,  could  have  watched 
the  immediate  event  without  foreseeing  the  possibilities 
of  untold  woe. 

You  may  ask,  did  the  universities  of  Britain  and  France 
quake  with  apprehension?  Did  the  political  leaders  of 
Britain  go  to  their  constituents,  telling  them  the  unmis- 
takable direction  of  the  sequence  Hitler  had  begun? 
The  answer  is  that  they  did  not,  not  enough  of  them. 
But  it  is  no  apology  for  American  democracy  and 
education  that  other  democracies  and  educations,  too,  were 
indifferent  to  security.  We  had  not  committed  our  secur- 
ity to  Britain  and  France  to  be  managed  for  us.  We  had 
committed  our  security  to  a  system  in  which  British  and 
French  strength  were  essentials.  But  it  was  our  duty  to 
ourselves  to  match  with  our  own  strength  what  Britain 
and  France  were  failing  to  provide.  It  does  not  absolve 
us  from  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  security, 
if  those  on  whom  we  rely  are  delinquent  to  themselves. 
If  we  were  to  be  secure,  peace  had  to  be  preserved.  If 
peace  were  to  be  preserved,  the  power  of  civilized  nations 
had  to  remain  greater  than  any  power  pitted  against  it. 
The  power  had  to  be  physical.  And  let  me  add  that  it 
also  had  to  be  spiritual.  It  had  to  be  power  which  the 
threatened  nations  knew  they  were  ready  to  use.  A  good 
deal  is  said  about  the  inferiority  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  democracies.  But  that  inferiority  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  been  the  basis  of  today's  disaster.  They  were 
not  ready  to  use  such  power  as  they  had  and  at  one 
time  they  had  enough  to  assure  the  continuance  of  peace. 
I  believe  that  if  all  the  democracies  had  known,  and  had 
made  it  known,  that  they  were  spiritually  prepared  to  use 
force  to  blot  out  blackmail  and  aggression,  they  never 
would  have  needed  to  use  the  force.  The  most  civilized 
nations,  the  best  educated,  were  the  most  afraid  to  face 
the  reality  of  social  structure,  and  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  meeting  crime  with  force.  They  were  the  blindest  to 
the  simple  principle  in  the  law  of  sequence,  that  what 
is  put  off  today  may  cost  double  tomorrow,  and  may  be 
too  late  the  day  after. 

VI 

ONE  REASON   WHY   WE  WERE  NOT  INTERESTED  IN   SAFEGUARD- 

ing  our  security  by  the  method  we  chose  may  have  been 
that  it  was  not  an  inspiring  method.  It  did  not  stimulate 
us,  did  not  invigorate  us.  It  was  not  a  system  based  on 
justice,  liberty  and  the  application  of  law  and  legal  sanc- 
tions to  international  affairs.  We  had  foresworn  having 
any  responsibility  for  justice  beyond  our  borders,  and  we 
devoutly  prayed  that  by  escaping  from  responsibility  we 
were  escaping  from  the  sequence  of  escape.  It  happened 
that  the  countries  on  whose  strength  our  peace  depended 
were  countries  of  our  own  civilization.  But  they,  too, 
had  no  great  wish  for  responsibilities  beyond  their  borders. 
But  inspiring  or  not,  the  system  we  chose  now  lies  in 
ruins.  A  great  war  is  on,  whose  outcome  will  determine 
our  privilege  to  maintain  our  freedom.  Not  only  is  there 


murderous  havoc  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  our 
own  security  is  gone  unless  we  make  a  colossal  effort  to 
restore  it.  And  though  our  thoughts  are  focused  on 
this  effort,  it  is  wise,  too,  to  see  that  we  are  in  dire  danger, 
not  because  of  the  betrayal  of  our  friends,  or  the  wicked- 
ness of  our  enemies,  but  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
own  insight  into  reality.  We  are  where  we  are  because  we 
were  not  wise.  And  unless  we  accept  wisdom  in  this 
hour  of  travail,  we  cannot  look  out  on  any  prospect  of 
peace  and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  we  shall  not 
know  how  to  build  more  strongly  the  peace  which  has 
collapsed. 

We  had  two  other  choices,  as  I  pointed  out.  We  might 
have  nursed  a  tremendous  muscular  power  in  solitude. 
Or  we  might  have  assumed  our  full  responsibility  along 
with  other  civilized  nations  for  peace  and  justice  through- 
out the  world,  and  helped  administer  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, on  a  system  of  law  and  the  enforcement  of  law. 

Toward  which  future  do  we  look  today  ?  I  am  sure  that 
we  cannot  choose  to  create  a  might  to  sustain  us,  and  keep 
us  free,  single-handed,  against  the  power  that  is  potential- 
ly arraigned  against  us.  It  is  too  late  to  make  ourselves 
a  solitary  giant,  for  another  giant  has  a  head  start  on 
us.  For  if  the  war  is  lost  for  European  civilization,  the 
factories  and  the  manpower,  the  shipyards,  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  tyrannies  will  be  far  greater  than  our  full 
national  strength.  We  might  prepare  for  the  battle,  but 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  should  have  the  soul  for  the 
defense  of  our  freedom  in  that  dread  test,  if  we  do  not 
have  it  today,  when  we  can  still  defend  ourselves  with 
allies,  and  at  lesser  sacrifice.  This  future  of  gigantic 
solitude  can  only  be  tempting  to  individuals  and  groups 
who  crave  for  their  own  power  within  the  nation,  more 
than  they  crave  for  the  liberty  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
But  the  nation  itself  cannot  choose  to  wait  for  such  an 
uncertain  fate. 

VII 

WE   HAVE   ONLY    ONE   TRUE  CHOICE   FOR  THE   FUTURE.      IT   IS 

to  apply  to  international  affairs  the  scruples,  the  forebear- 
ance,  the  humanity,  the  dignity,  the  ethics  and,  finally  if 
need  be,  the  coercion,  which  are  the  bases  of  domestic 
peace  and  civilization.  It  is  to  accept  responsibility  for  a 
world  from  which  we  now  know  we  cannot  hope  to  es- 
cape. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  a  blueprint  of  a  future  system  of 
peace.  But  it  is  plain  enough  what  it  must  be  in  essence. 
It  must  be  a  world  of  common  responsibilities.  If  so,  it 
must  be  one  of  concerted  action  in  the  defense  of  peace. 
And  if  it  calls  for  the  application  of  concerted  coercion  in 
dire  extremity,  it  must  have  a  common  foreign  policy  as 
well,  since  common  dangers  must  not  be  incurred,  except 
by  decisions  made  in  common.  We  cannot  give  a  blank 
check  of  our  manpower  to  be  filled  in  by  some  other  for- 
eign office.  It  will  of  necessity  be  a  world  of  force.  But 
it  will  become  a  civilized  world,  in  due  time  the  force  will 
be  subordinated  to  the  almost  invisible  service  of  justice. 
It  will  be  a  world,  first  of  all,  of  affirmation,  a  world  of 
fellowmen  in  which  each  shares  some  responsibility,  and 
knowingly  owes  and  pays  his  humane  cooperation. 

This  is  idealism.  It  also  is  potential  realism.  And  it 
is  the  living  truth  which  may  be  implanted  amid  the 
rubble  of  destruction  of  today,  on  which  to  build  with 
whole  heart  and  whole  mind,  where  half-heart  and  half- 
knowledge  are  piling  up  their  ruins. 
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I  Go  to  the  Legislature 


by  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 

Drawings  by  Helen  B.  Phelps 


West  Point  trains  generals,  Annapolis  prepares  admirals,  but  forty-eight 
state  legislatures  are  the  traditional  schools  for  statesmen.  Here  a  young 
lawmaker  describes  his  first  session  in  the  academy  of  self-government. 


IF,  IN  THIS  HOUR  OF  CRISIS  FOR  DEMOCRACY  THROUGHOUT  THE 

world,  you  seek  direct  contact  with  democracy  in  action 
I  recommend  service  in  the  legislature  of  your  home  state. 
There  you  will  become  acquainted  with  the  problems  and 
aspirations  and  pet  schemes  of  your  neighbors,  and  you 
will  find  out  all  you  want  tg$  know  about  their  virtues 
and  their  peculiarities.  You  will  be  told  their  intimate 
opinions  on  the  ridiculous  and  the  sublime — what  they 
think  haircuts  should  cost  and  how  we  can  avoid  inflation. 
In  the  six  months  I  have  been  a  member  of  Oregon's 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  learned  more  about  the 
people  and  government  of  my  native  state  than  in  four 
years  at  its  university.  I  am  taking  a  practical  course  in 
American  democracy.  A  meeting  of  the  Utilities  Com- 
mittee, at  which  we  stormily  try  to  arbitrate  the  conflicting 
proposals  of  power  companies  and  public  ownership 
groups,  offers  a  perspective  on  democracy  never  gained 
from  textbooks. 

Charles  A.  Beard  and  James  Truslow  Adams  cannot 
tell  me  as  much  about  representative  government  as  a 
delegation  of  angry  taxpayers  from  my  district,  demand- 
ing to  know  why  I  have  introduced  a  bill  providing  pen- 
sions for  firemen.  And  after  I  have  defended  the  bill  and 
listened  to  their  rebuttals,  some  of  the  taxpayers  still  in- 
dignant, a  few  halfway  mollified,  I  somehow  feel  that  I 
have  acquired  additional  knowledge  about  my  fellow 
citizens  and  what  makes  them  tick. 

At  the  desk  ahead  of  mine  in  the  fir-paneled  legisla- 
tive chamber  sits  a  piano  salesman.  Next  to  him  is  a 
haberdasher.  To  my  right  is  a  prominent  lawyer,  to  my 
left  a  longshoreman.  I  can  turn  around  and  talk  to  a 
Ford  dealer  who  was  born  in  the  Scottish  highlands.  We 

are  a  cross-section  of 
our  state,  and  the  is- 
sues we  decide  upon, 
ranging  from  the 
length  of  passenger 
trains  to  the  test  for 
pure  milk,  touch  the 
personal  lives  of  every 
man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Oregon. 

Any  American  who 
is  free  and  twenty- 
one  may  do  what  we 
are  doing.  Without 

The  learned  volumes  on 
political  science  cannot 
tell  me  as  much  about 
representative  govern- 
ment as  a  delegation  of 
angry  taxpayers  .  .  . 


fiat  or  permission  from  high  authority  he  can  submit  to 
other  Americans  like  himself  his  candidacy  for  public  of- 
fice. In  these  troubled  times  we  hold  this  privilege  in 
common  with  the  people  of  few  other  lands.  Cattle 
rancher  or  accountant,  banker  or  freight  brakeman,  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  may  put  his  name  on  the 
ballot.  In  our  ranks  we  have  all  four  of  these  occupations 
and  many  more  besides. 

It  is  part  of  the  American  tradition  for  political  careers, 
whether  destined  for  fame  or  obscurity,  to  begin  in  state 
legislatures.  Jefferson,  Clay,  Lincoln,  and  T.  R.  started 
that  way.  So  have  many  of  our  present  leaders — President 
Roosevelt,  Senator  Wagner,  Cordell  Hull,  Speaker  Ray- 
burn.  This  training  ground  of  American  politics  is  open  also 
to  those  marked  for  the  commonplace,  and  one  of  the  pas- 
times of  the  public  is  to  wonder  who  among  us  will  become 
United  States  Senators  and  who  will  fade  into  oblivion. 

I  RAN  FOR  THE  LEGISLATURE  AS  AN  AMATEUR.  IT  WAS  AN  END 

in  itself  rather  than  a  means  to  higher  position.  I  wanted 
to  see  at  first  hand  what  made  the  wheels  of  government 
go  around.  Yet  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  contagious 
about  the  ambitions  which  hang  like  clouds  in  our 
chamber.  I  am  going  to  exert  all  my  will  power  in  an 
effort  to  retain  my  non-professional  political  status.  I 
have  no  desire  to  straighten  up  pompously  and  think  I 
am  confronting  a  future  governor  each  time  I  look  in  the 
bathroom  mirror. 

West  Point  trains  our  generals  and  Annapolis  prepares 
men  to  command  the  fleet.  For  half  a  century  Americans 
have  proposed  an  academy  which  would  equip  citizens 
for  careers  in  public  life.  To  date  membership  in  the 

various  legislatures 

has  been  most  nearly 

the  equivalent  of  this. 

There  takes  place  the 

sifting  and  winnow- 
ing that  matches  the 

weeding -out   process 

at  our  military  insti- 
tutions; there  men 

discover  whether  they 

are    temperamentally 

suited  to  the  great 

game  of  politics.    A 

few  win  their  epau- 

I  expected  to  spend  most 
of  my  time  on  big  is- 
sues —  social  security, 
taxes,  and  so  on — but 
I  devoted  hours  to  the 
question  of  labeling  eggs 
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alumnus  of  the  State  University  has  asked  not  for  lower 
taxes  or  improved  law  enforcement,  but  for  action  to  con- 
trol Bang's  disease  which  afflicts  goats  and  cattle. 

In  common  with  most  other  states  Oregon  has  anti- 
quated county  governments.  The  state  must  undertake 
innumerable  functions  that  are  purely  local.  These  things 
may  be  fundamentally  unimportant,  but  the  people  di- 
rectly concerned  do  not  think  so.  A  farmer  cares  whether 
his  livestock  can  cross  a  state  highway.  Jewelers  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  watches. 
Residents  quickly  protest  an  unreasonable  speed  limit  in 
their  suburb.  After  five  months  in  the  legislature  I  am 
convinced  that  the  position  taken  on  these  many  questions 
of  comparatively  slight  significance  has  a  lasting  effect  on 
a  political  career. 

A  FEW  DOORS   FROM    ME  LIVES   A    PROMINENT  MANUFACTURER. 

Going  home  on  the  streetcar  we  have  argued  violently 
about  free  trade  vs.  tariffs,  Roosevelt  vs.  Willkie,  the  New 
Deal  vs.  rugged  individualism.  Not  long  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  him.  Looking  at  the  envelope  I  was  sure  an- 
other clash  of  political  philosophies  was  impending.  But 
he  was  writing  me,  as  his  representative  in  the  legislature, 
seeking  support  of  a  bill  to  prevent  canneries  from  gutting 
Oregon's  streams  of  trout  and  salmon.  If  I  voted  for  the 
bill  my  neighbor's  devotion  to  fishing  would  overcome 
his  Republicanism  and  "all  would  be  forgiven." 

Here  my  neighbor  and  I  were  in  ready  agreement.  I 
not  only  voted  for  the  bill  but  made  a  speech  for  it.  My 
anti-New  Deal  neighbor  is  one  of  my  backers  now. 

A  member  of  the  legislature,  I  think,  assumes  reality  in 
the  eyes  of  a  constitutent  when  he  does  something  which 
touches  that  constituent  personally.  In  preparation  for  my 
political  debut  I  diligently  read  Marquis  James'  "Andrew 
Jackson,"  Beard's  "Rise  of  American  Civilization,"  White's 
"The  Changing  West"  and  "History  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west" by  Fuller.  Into  debates  on  the  general  conduct  of 
the  state  government  I  have  injected  facts  and  quotations 
from  these  books.  My  colleagues,  I  fear,  grow  a  little 
weary  of  hearing  me  tell  what  Old  Hickory  or  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  Oregon  would  say  and  do  were  they  in  our 
places. 

To    these    oratorical    efforts    I 


o 

I  soon  learned  that  letters  unanswered  mean  votes  lost 

lets  and  go  on  to  Congress  or  the  governorship,  and  the 
rest  gradually  fall  by  the  wayside. 

What  is  membership  like  in  one  of  these  forty-eight 
academies  that  offer  embryo  American  politicians  their 
first  practical  experience  ? 

I  arrived  at  our  new  marble  Capitol  expecting  to  spend 
most  of  my  time  considering  momentous  issues— social 
security,  taxes,  conservation,  civil  liberties.  Instead  we 
have  devoted  long  hours  to  the  discussion  of  regulations 
for  the  labeling  of  eggs.  We  have  argued  about  the  align- 
ment of  irrigation  ditches,  the  speed  of  motorboats  on 
mountain  lakes,  the  salaries  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
whether  or  not  barbers  and  beauty  parlor  attendants 
should  be  highschool  graduates.  For  two  days  we  wrangled 
about  a  bill  specifying  the  proper  scales  for  weighing  logs 
and  lumber. 

None  of  these  questions  concerns  large  numbers  of 
people.  Yet  each  question  concerns  a  few  people  vitally. 
Two  or  three  poultry  raisers  told  me  that  a  change  in  the 
labeling  of  fresh  and 
cold-storage  eggs 
would  put  them  out  of 
business.  I  have  re- 
ceived several  dozen 
letters  from  merchants 
in  my  district  com- 
plaining that  parking 
meters  along  the  curb 
are  destroying  their 
trade.  More  mail  has 
come  to  my  desk  about 
what  high-powered 
speedboats  would  do 
to  the  tranquility  of 
Diamond  Lake  than 
about  a  series  of  anti- 
sabotage  bills  in  which 
the  issue  of  free  speech 
is  said  to  be  involved. 
The  solitary  "old  grad" 

letter     from     a     fellow        Every  member  among  us  has  some  underprivileged  group  he  is  championing 


have  had  no  reaction 
whatsoever  —  no  mail, 
no  approval,  no  con- 
demnation. I  have 
drawn  a  blank.  As  far 
as  I  can  determine,  my 
best  speech  (sic)  has 
not  won  me  as  much 
political  support  as  my 
mailing  copies  of  the 
official  legislative  cal- 
endar each  day  to 
schools,  labor  unions, 
and  commercial  clubs 
in  my  district.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  my  worst 
speech  has  cost  me  as 
many  votes  as  endorse- 
ment of  a  "no  -  first - 
bite"  bill  which  has  of- 
fended some  of  the  dog 
owners  in  my  part  of 
the  citv  of  Portland. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Our  masters  are  the  folks  back  home  who  elect  us 

"Many  small  make  a  great,"  said  Chaucer  and  in  that 
light  our  constituents  seem  to  appraise  our  performance, 

I  received  a  letter  from  an  elderly  man,  obviously  in 
difficult  circumstances.  He  was  confronted  with  loss  of 
his  small  house.  For  some  reason  he  had  been  denied  an 
old  age  pension.  He  recited  the  details  of  his  problem. 
Did  I  know  his  rights  in  the  case?  I  spent  a  few  minutes 
looking  up  the  Social  Security  law.  Then  I  wrote  the  old 
man  about  his  legal  claim  to  a  pension.  I  also  wrote  state 
relief  officials  in  his  behalf. 

The  old  man  gratefully  showed  the  letter  to  several 
of  his  neighbors.  It  was  read  at  a  pension  club.  Speakers 
commented  on  it  at  the  meetings  of  other  pension  clubs. 
Members  of  these  groups  began  thanking  me  for  taking 
a  personal  interest  in  the  old  man's  troubles.  People  seem 
to  feel  more  intently  about  an  episode  such  as  this,  with 
its  human  aspects,  than  about  broad  general  principles 
which  apparently  have  no  direct  application  to  their  own 
problems.  I  came  to  the  legislature  expecting  to  be  judged 
exclusively  by  my  attitude  on  a  few  basic  questions.  This, 
however,  is  only  about  a  dozen  inches  on  the  yardstick 
by  which  the  voters  measure  their  officials. 

Mail  is  highly  important.  Letters  unanswered 
are  votes  thrown  away.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  personal  mail  which  some  man  or  woman 
has  taken  the  bother  to  write  in  longhand. 
There  are  stock  letters  sent  to  every  member 
of  the  legislature;  these  we  disregard  or  reply 
to  with  a  perfunctory  "I  will  give  your  views 
all  possible  consideration."  But  a  personal  letter 
from  a  constituent,  a  letter  which  has  come  to 
us  alone — that  is  a  totally  different  proposition. 
A  citizen  interested  enough  to  write  his  legis- 
lator is  also  interested  enough  to  tell  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  and  relatives  his  estimate  of 
that  legislator.  This  is  why,  if  necessary,  we 
miss  a  session  of  the  House  to  turn  out  the 
morning  mail. 

I  am  a  newspaperman.  Beforge  going  to  the 
legislature  I  heard  my  fellow  newspapermen 
criticizing  the  trades  and  compromises  custom- 
ary in  lawmaking.  I  resolved  to  have  no  part 
of  this.  Through  thick  and  thin  I  would  stick 
to  every  original  promise.  I  would  not  yield  an 
inch.  My  strength  would  be  as  the  strength 
of  ten  because  my  heart  was  pure. 

I  am  older  and  wiser  now.    My  newspaper 


friends  were  partially  correct,  but  they  also  were  down- 
right wrong.  The  legislature  is  as  full  of  compromises 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  of  water.  Yet  I  wonder  how  else 
laws  could  be  enacted  at  all.  There  are  60  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Thirty-eight  are  Republicans, 
22  are  Democrats.  Some  of  us  think  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt is  the  greatest  President  since  Lincoln;  others  are 
sure  he  is  the  worst.  A  few  blame  the  world  crisis  on 
labor;  a  few  others  attribute  it  to  big  business.  Some 
of  us  are  from  metropolitan  Portland;  others  are  from 
the  wilderness  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  On  a  multitude 
of  issues  the  area  of  disagreement  among  us  seems  as  vast 
as  the  universe. 

We  include  many  professions  and  occupations.  Among 
us  are  lawyers,  real  estate  agents,  editors,  prune  growers, 
school  teachers,  storekeepers,  mechanics,  and  men  who 
are  out  of  jobs.  Each  of  us  has  prejudices  and  predilec- 
tions which  others  consider  unreasonable.  Some  members 
hate  and  fear  doctors.  Two  members  are  doctors.  Three 
or  four  legislators  belong  to  the  Associated  Farmers,  an 
organization  bitterly  fighting  labor  unions.  One  legislator 
is  president  of  the  largest  labor  union  in  the  state.  A 
member  from  Portland  is  proud  of  his  pet  police  dogs, 
which  he  rents  to  movie  companies.  A  member  from  a 
woodland  district  forty  miles  from  Portland  insists  that 
police  dogs  have  been  killing  his  sheep. 

Yet  all  of  us  represent  the  people  of  Oregon.  They  have 
sent  us  to  their  Capitol  to  make  laws  regarding  medicine, 
agriculture,  roads,  taxation,  schools,  and  a  huge  variety 
of  other  subjects.  We  have  to  agree  somewhere  or  gov- 
ernment will  break  down.  We  must  be  able  to  give  and 
take.  This  was  impressed  upon  me  early  in  the  session. 
I  sponsored  a  bill  proposing  a  State  Resources  Council.  I 
wanted  to  provide  for  an  appropriation  of  $60,000.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  informed  me  that  unless  the 
appropriation  were  half  that,  the  bill  would  not  even  be 
considered.  I  swallowed  hard — and  asked  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  $30,000. 

Democracy  is  the  fusing  together  of  many  ideas  and 


In  our  way  of  shaping  policy,  few  compromises  are  bad;  n»ne  irrevocable 
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that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the  legislature.  I  introduced 
a  measure  making  it  mandatory  for  Public  Power  Districts 
to  recognize  the  collective  bargaining  rights  of  their  em- 
ployes. The  bill  also  gave  the  state  commissioner  of  labor 
the  right  to  fix  the  wages  paid  by  those  districts.  Republi- 
cans on  the  Utilities  Committee  were  against  the  bill  en- 
tirely. They  wanted  to  table  it.  The  Democrats  sought 
its  passage  unchanged.  At  last  both  sides  gave  in.  The 
Republicans  agreed  to  allow  the  bill  to  come  out  on  the 
floor.  We  agred  to  eliminate  the  provision  permitting 
the  labor  commissioner  to  stipulate  wages. 

Was  this  a  compromise  with  principle?  I  do  not  think 
so.  The  wage  clause  in  the  bill  was  important,  to  be  sure. 
Yet  insistence  on  it  would  have  meant  adoption  of  no 
bill  at  all.  Now,  at  least,  an  act  is  on  the  statute  books 
calling  for  the  recognition  of  collective  bargaining.  Per- 
haps a  future  session  of  the  legislature  will  add  the  clause 
which  we  had  to  abandon.  After  the  settlement  one  of 
the  Republicans  wryly  said  to  me,  "Well,  neither  of  us 
seems  very  satisfied.  I  guess  that  means  we've  got  a  pretty 
fair  bill,  huh?" 

"POLITICIANS  ARE  AS  COMPROMISED  AS  A  KEPT  WOMAN,"  SAY 
my  cynical  friends.  Yet  the  concessions  we  have  made  in 
the  legislature  typify  the  way  democracy  works,  and  by 
and  large  they  have  done  considerably  more  good  than 
harm.  Representative  Herman  Chindgren,  a  farmer  from 
Clackamas  County,  will  support  my  bill  to  guarantee 
school  teachers  adequate  notice  of  reemployment  or  dis- 
missal, provided  I  reduce  the  required  time  from  nine 
weeks  to  six  weeks.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  of  Representa- 
tive Jim  Rodman,  a  real  estate  man  from  Lane  County, 
to  waive  the  penalties  on  delinquent  property  taxes  if 
he  will  limit  the  tenure  of  the  bill  to  two  years. 

My  political  science  professors  in  college  never  said  any- 
thing about  this,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  this  fashion  laws 
were  passed  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  time — and  in  this  fash- 
ion will  be  passed  one  hundred  years  from  now,  if  only 
we  can  hang  on  to  democracy. 

Our  angriest  battle  so  far  has  been  over  unemployment 
insurance.  The  lumber  industry,  dominant  among  busi- 
nesses in  Oregon,  contended  that  any  increase  in  the  pay- 
roll tax  would  push  it  into  bankruptcy.  With  equal  em- 
phasis both  AFL  and  CIO  maintained  that  a  boost  in 
the  tax  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  security  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  fund.  I  entered  the  legislature 
a  confirmed  champion  of  labor's  viewpoint.  The  contro- 
versy bogged  into  a  stalemate.  Neither  side  would  budge. 
After  weeks  of  pulling  and  hauling  the  question  finally 
was  compromised  midway  between  the  demands  of  each 
group. 

That  night  the  head  of  one  of  the  state's  biggest  saw- 
mills told  me  in  a  Capitol  building  elevator,  "Well,  you 
fellows  didn't  do  so  bad.  That  agreement  is  pretty  good. 
I  think  it  will  work  out  all  right."  And  the  next  morning 
over  coffee  and  butterhorns  at  breakfast  the  secretary  of 
the  Oregon  Federation  of  Labor  observed,  "We've  got  no 
kick  coming.  Labor  will  get  along  O.  K.  under  the  new 
arrangement.  The  compromise  bill  is  fair  to  everyone  con- 
cerned." 

That  democracy  in  Oregon — and  very  likely  in  other 
states — has  been  operating  like  this  for  a  long  time  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  at  least  half  the  bills  we 
consider  are  amendments  to  earlier  laws.  Some  of  the 
acts  thus  amended  are  extremely  old,  going  back  to  the 


days  before  the  railroads  were  thrust  into  the  Northwest. 
Quite  conceivably  the  frontiersmen  who  carved  Oregon 
out  of  the  forest  fastnesses  were  of  the  same  mortal  clay 
as  ourselves.  Probably  they  had  to  make  concessions  to 
the  other  fellow  and  the  other  fellow  had  to  make  con- 
cessions to  them,  and  all  the  time  they  hoped  that  the 
legislators  who  came  along  in  the  future  would  patch 
things  up. 

Despite  the  chasms  of  disagreement  there  is  a  certain 
comradery  among  us  which  not  the  most  savage  debate 
can  stifle  or  discourage.  I  think  this  stems  largely  from 
the  fact  that  we  in  the  legislature  are  not  responsible  to 
each  other.  Our  only  masters  are  those  unseen  folks  back 
home,  those  folks  whose  letters  are  piled  on  our  desks  in 
neat  stacks  every  morning.  If  Representative  French  as- 
sails my  resolution  for  the  construction  of  the  Umatilla 
reclamation  project,  I  tell  myself  that  irrigation  farmers 
in  the  22nd  district  will  take  care  of  him  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. He,  I  am  sure,  is  equally  positive  that  taxpayers  in 
the  5th  district  will  deal  sternly  with  me. 

No  matter  how  contentiously  we  may  argue,  we  invari- 
ably refer  to  each  other  as  "My  illustrious  colleague  from 
the  picturesque  Willamette  Valley"  or  as  "The  worthy 
and  honored  member  whose  historic  district  occupies  so 
warm  a  spot  in  the  hearts  of  our  people."  We  can  be 
locked  in  desperate  verbal  combat  one  hour,  and  then  eat 
lunch  at  the  same  table  in  the  Capitol  restaurant  the  next. 
Not  only  are  we  independent  of  our  fellow  members  but 
also  of  the  executive  department  officials  and  functionaries 
who  swarm  through  the  Statehouse.  We  have  only  to 
make  our  peace  with  God  and  the  voters  back  home  who 
elect  us. 

MANY  OF  MY  ACQUAINTANCES  SPEAK  OF  "POLITICIANS"  WITH 
amused  contempt.  The  word  to  them  connotes  venality, 
bribes  and  a  fat  man  in  a  checked  suit  doling  out  payment 
contracts.  Perhaps  I  need  stronger  spectacles,  but  I  have 
seen  no  more  evidence  of  corruption  or  dishonor  among 
my  colleagues  than  among  any  other  similar  group  of 
citizens.  The  majority  of  the  legislators  work  hard.  They 
want  to  do  a  good  job.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  not 
without  its  humor.  We  are  addressed  as  "Honorable." 
Lobbyists  flatter  us  like  prima  donnas.  We  are  provided 
with  imposing  stationery.  Suppliants  seek  favors  and  audi- 
ences. Pages  fetch  and  carry  at  our  bidding.  As  a  result 
of  all  this  we  probably  harbor  certain  modified  Napoleonic 
tendencies. 

Yet  I  think  the  very  fact  that  we  are  overly  impressed 
with  our  own  importance  assures  the  state  zealous  and 
conscientious  service.  No  man  shirks  a  task  he  considers 
vitally  essential.  We  take  ourselves  seriously.  Almost  half 
of  us  are  just  getting  started  in  politics.  We  have  none 
of  the  sophistication  of  men  who  have  been  to  the  political 
wars  many  times.  And  always  lurking  in  subconscious 
minds  is  the  lingering  hope  of  outdistancing  the  crowd 
and  reaching  the  governor's  chair. 

The  outstanding  human  shortcoming  in  the  legislature 
is  timidity.  In  front  of  most  of  the  members,  tantalizingly 
near,  is  the  will-o'-the-wisp  lure  of  higher  office.  The 
temptation  is  strong  to  avoid  taking  a  position  on  red-hot 
issues.  Why  court  disaster?  One  particular  legislator  can 
be  depended  upon  to  develop  a  stomach  attack  the  night 
before  a  bristling  question  is  scheduled  for  debate.  We 
never  learned  the  truth  of  the  report  that  on  the  evening 
of  one  of  these  convenient  (Continued  on  page  410) 
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FOOD 

for  a  stronger 


AMERICA 


The  National  Nutrition  Conference  for 

Defense  launches  the  drive  against 
Hollow  Hunger  and  Hidden  Hunger 


A  special  section  of  Survey  Graphic 


DURING  THE  BLACK  MONTHS  OR  YEARS  AHEAD,  WE 
must  consider  the  nutritional  status  of  the  nation 
us  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  status  of  its  individuals. 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  United 
States  should  be  allowed  to  starve.  But  having 
pledged  ourselves  to  that  proposition  we  find  we 
are  committed  to  a  good  deal  more  than  might 
be  imagined.  Starvation  can  be  hidden,  subtle 
and  slow,  as  well  as  desperate  and  dramatic. 
Science  has  uncovered  starvation  in  places  where 
it  was  not  supposed  to  exist,  in  high  and  middle 
places  as  well  as  in  the  low. 

Bad  food  habits,  careless  food  preparation,  the 
evolution  of  food  processing  explain  in  part  the 
large  percentage  of  unsatisfactory  diets  in  the 
United  States.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  a  well  fed 
people  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
But  we  are  not  well  fed  in  relation  to  the  pro 
ductive  potentialities  of  our  land  and  labor. 

In  the  totalitarian  countries  food  is  a  weapon. 
In  America  food  is  a  boon,  "the  gift  of  God's 
good  earth.  We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
food  to  spare.  We  are  in  the  twice  blessed 
position  of  being  able  to  feed  ourselves  and 
others,  a  position  that  may  prove  to  be  all  im- 
portant when  the  starving  and  shattered  nations 
of  Europe  gather  round  a  barren  peace  table. 
In  primitive  times,  through  a  process  of 
natural  selection  and  survival,  the  people  chose 
the  best  available  foods.  Thus  nations  which 
did  not  or  could  not  make  a  wise  choice  died 
out.  They  were  conquered  by  an  enemy  from 
within — by  slow  or  fast  starvation. 

We  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 
able  to  choose  wisely — if  we  will.  And  in  these 
days  when  the  ever-increasing  demands  for  ever- 
increasing  production  call  for  optimum  physical 
vigor  and  morale,  it  behooves  us  to  choose  wisely. 

M.  L.  WILSON 

Chairman,    Nutrition    Advisory    Committee    to    the 

Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Related 

Defense  Activities 
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HOW  AMERICA  EATS:  Though  the  national  food  basket  is  full  to  overflowing, 
millions    of    Americans    have   too    little    to    eat   and   other   millions    eat    unwisely 


The  First  Step  Toward  Fitness 


PAUL  V.  McNUTT 

The  challenge  to  stamp  out  "hollow  hunger"  and  "hidden  hunger"  in  a 
unified  drive  for  dynamic  strength: — by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator 


WHEN  AMERICA  BEGAN  TO  RECOVER  FROM  THE  GREAT  DEPRES- 
sion,  it  began  to  take  stock  of  its  human  resources.  We 
found  that  a  large  minority  of  our  population  did  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  These  people  who  did  not  get  enough  to 
eat  were  below  par  in  health.  They  were  below  par  in 
initiative  and  alertness. 

When  there  was  not  any  pinch,  except  the  pinch  of 
poverty  and  the  pinch  of  ever  tightening  belts — when 
America's  industrial  machine  was  running  in  a  surplus 
labor  market,  nobody  needed  these  men — nobody,  that  is, 
except  their  families.  Efforts  to  do  something  about  them 
then  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of  economic  heresy.  The 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Youth  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  other  organizations  that 
directed  their  attention  to  these  groups  were  under  con- 
stant attack. 

The  problem  is  not  wholly  gone.  When  a  Texas  County 
can  report  that  "20  percent  of  the  deaths  in  this  county  in 
1938  were  hastened  by  lack  of  sufficient  amount  and  bal- 
anced diets,"  the  job  is  not  done.  Texas  certainly  is  not 
alone.  It  simply  happens  to  have  faced  its  facts  a  little 
more  squarely. 

Thousands  of  families  live  on  sow  belly  and  corn.  Other 
thousands  live  on  tortillas  and  beans.  Most  of  these  should 
grow  kitchen  gardens,  some  say.  But  some  of  the  folks 
who  urge  that  most  loudly  are  also  most  critical  of  the 
government  expenditures  for  the  aid  and  educational 
programs  which  are  intended  to  bring  about  that  result. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  thou- 
sands— without  a  square  foot  of  real  estate  within  five 
miles  of  their  homes  in  which  they  could  put  a  spade — 
who  cannot  buy  meal-balancing  foods  at  the  prices  they 
would  have  to  pay. 

So,  distribution  is  one  of  our  problems.  I  would  not 
want  any  nutritionist  to  feel  complacent  because  the 
problem  is  recognized.  I  would  not  want  any  health  officer 
to  feel  smug  because  he  has  set  his  public  health  nurses  to 
advising  welfare  clients  that  what  they  needed  were  more 
green  vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  premium  price  flour,  and 
vitamin  tablets.  "Buy  Better  Food"  is  not  a  very  helpful 
slogan  for  folks  who  cannot  afford  anything  but  the 
cheapest. 

I  would  not  want  any  representative  of  the  food  indus- 
try to  feel  satisfied  until  the  American  system  of  distribu- 
tion— with  the  skill  and  leadership  that  only  the  food  dis- 
tribution industries  are  now  equipped  to  offer  us — can 
work  out  a  pattern  of  distribution  that  reaches  everybody. 

Some  industrial  policies  aim  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  a 
market.  Under  such  a  policy,  advertising  is  aimed  at  the 
30  percent  of  the  market  that  has  the  most  money  to 
spend.  The  result  may  be  a  residual  market  that  cannot 
be  developed  economically  by  anybody.  "Cream-separator 
distribution"  that  selects  only  adequate  income  groups 


may  pay  money  dividends.  But  it  can  be  a  bottleneck  to 
national  health. 

We  know  that  a  lot  of  people  who  are  regarded  as  poor 
prospects  for  jobs  need  food.  They  are  set  down  in  per- 
sonnel rerords  as  lazy  or  dumb,  or  marked  as  "slow  to 
adjust  to  job  situations."  What  is  really  wrong  with  them 
is  that  they  are  hungry. 

Let  us  call  that  hollow  hunger.  Not  all  these  people 
are  literally  "hollow."  One  may  fill  up  on  the  wrong 
things  because  one  is  too  poor  to  obtain  better  food. 

Other  people,  we  have  found,  are  filling  up  on  the 
wrong  things  because  they  do  not  know  any  better.  It 
may  be  just  habit,  a  sweet  tooth  and  a  big  rush  that  leads 
many  a  city  office  worker  to  lunch  day  after  day  on  soda 
pop,  chocolate  bars,  and  sundaes.  Let  us  call  that  hidden 
hunger,  as  distinguished  from  the  slow  starvation  of 
poverty. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  INDICATE  THAT  SOME  DIETARY  DEFICIEN- 
cies  may  show  up  in  disorders  we  have  been  pleased  to 
call  "mental."  Stamina,  intelligence,  judgment,  will,  sta- 
bility— all  these  may  have  their  roots  in  unbalanced  diets 
and  can  be  treated  through  the  use  of  vitamins. 

There  are  many  dramatic  accounts  of  modern  nutrition 
in  action.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  went  back  forty  miles  behind  Norris 
Dam  to  the  little  town  of  Wilder,  a  ghost  town,  where 
several  hundred  stranded  miners'  families  were  barely 
subsisting.  The  men  there  were  bad  actors,  unreliable, 
trouble-makers,  TVA  officials  were  told.  But  the  TVA 
officials  signed  up  forty  men,  put  them  on  hard  jobs 
with  regular  pay  and  regular  food.  Those  men  became 
some  of  the  best  employes  TVA  had.  In  the  dining  halls 
at  Norris  Dam  a  man  could  eat  all  he  wanted  for  a 
quarter.  Five  or  six  helpings  were  not  uncommon. 
After  awhile  that  stopped.  The  men  had  caught  up 
with  their  food  needs. 

Many  great  industrial  concerns  find  it  good  business 
to  provide  adequate  and  properly  selected  food  for  their 
employes.  Whether  such  food  is  free,  or  available  at  cost 
or  nominal  prices,  it  pays  industrial  dividends. 

Recently,  I  was  told  that  a  western  trucking  company 
had  actually  achieved  a  reduction  of  its  night  accident 
rate  by  providing  all  its  driver  crews  with  bags  of  raw 
carrots  at  the  beginning,  of  every  trip.  Somebody  had 
advised  them  of  the  effect  of  Vitamin  A  on  the  eyesight. 

Today,  we  have  begun  to  enrich  our  flour.  But  it  is 
important  that  the  consumer  is  not  led  to  believe  that  en- 
richment makes  bread  a  substitute  for  other  necessary 
foods. 

Certainly  the  food  industries  have  real  problems  to  face: 
pressures  for  over  selective  distribution,  overemphasis  on 
refinements,  the  exuberance  of  competitive  copywriters. 
On  the  other  hand  the  experts — the  doctors,  nutritionists, 
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Good  cooks,  skilled  buyers,  and  nutritional  scientists  set  America's  No.  1  table  for  the  army 

educators,  home  economists,  and  career  consumers — also 
have  forgotten  a  point  the  advertisers  remember.  The 
experts  have  too  often  forgotten  that  good  food  is  fun. 

Something  frequently  happens  to  good  food  when  its 
selection  is  distilled  through  the  coils  of  an  expert.  It  loses 
its  gastronomic  gusto.  To  my  mind,  for  example,  an 
Indiana  farm  dinner,  steaming  on  the  kitchen  table,  con- 
stitutes about  the  best  concatenation  of  vitamins  ever 
strung  together. 

That  kind  of  old-fashioned  country  dinner  contains  a 
vitamin  you  will  not  find  in  a  laboratory — the  psychologi- 
cal vitamin  of  human  satisfaction.  I'll  name  it  Vitamin  Z, 
for  Zest,  so  the  doctors  can  run  theirs  consecutively. 

INDIANA  FOOD  HAS  BEEN  FAMOUS  FOR  A  LONG  TIME.  IN 
the  days  before  we  started  to  export  it,  Hoosiers  were  the 
tallest  civilized  men  in  the  world. 

Indiana  food  had  what  it  took.  And  not  the  least  of 
its  virtues  was  Vitamin  Z.  Every  first-rate  dinner  the 
world  has  ever  seen — first-rate  in  rounded  gastronomic 
satisfaction — has  had  those  things.  The  first-rate  Italian 
dinner  isn't  spaghetti  and  meat  balls.  That's  just  a  per- 
version which  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  industrialized 
city  Italian  workers  haven't  been  able  to  afford  the  abun- 
dant fruits  and  vegetables  of  their  traditional  diet.  The 
good  Italian  dinner  was  not  only  fun — it  was  full  of  vita- 
mins. Tortillas  and  beans  are  not  any  nation's  traditional 
food.  They  are  only  a  remnant  poor  folks  can  still  afford. 

A  recent  Department  of  Agriculture  study  showed  that 
if  all  the  families  getting  less  than  $100  a  month  had  been 
able  overnight  to  increase  their  income  to  that  level,  the 
result  would  be  a  two-billion-dollar  increase  in  food  ex- 
penditures every  year.  Good  food  is  good  business. 

If,  with  the  help  of  the  advertisers  and  the  educators, 
the  story  public  health  and  medicine  have  to  tell  could  be 
put  into  such  language  that  the  great  body  of  American 
people  could  be  persuaded,  America's  whole  destiny  would 
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certainly     be     more     dynamic. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  create  a  policy 
which  will  enable  the  housewife 
to  find  her  way  through  a  chaos 
of  calories,  salts  and  minerals, 
acids  and  alkalis  and  vitamins. 
It  must  be  a  policy  which  gives 
us  a  firm  and  acceptable  basis 
for  action. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  admin- 
istrative relationships  with  these 
problems.  To  cite  an  example: 
One  of  the  requirements  for  en- 
riched flour  will  be  riboflavin. 
But  we  find  that  there  is  not 
now  the  productive  capacity 
necessary  to  produce  the  ribo- 
flavin necessary  for  such  enrich- 
ment. Two  factors  complicate 
this  picture:  the  kinds  of  con- 
struction necessary  will  involve 
negotiation  as  to  priorities  with 
the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement; we  are  thus  not  im- 
mediately in  a  position  to  know 
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could  be  built.  The  amount  of 
riboflavin  and  other  vitamins 

available  for  the  millers  may  depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  requirements  of  the  British  who,  with  restricted 
diets,  may  have  a  more  urgent  need  than  others. 

The  industries,  which  have  so  completely  cooperated 
with  this  program,  can  feel  assured,  however,  that  the 
solution  will  not  be  one  which  penalizes  them  for  events 
outside  their  control.  All  such  measures  constitute  an 
advance  in  the  very  responsibilities  of  government. 

The  Federal  Security  Administration,  and  I  believe 
every  other  government  agency,  is  ready  to  act.  As  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wrote  to  me  recently: 

During  these  days  of  stress  the  health  problems  of  the 
military  and  civilian  population  are  inseparable.  Total  defense 
demands  manpower.  The  full  energy  of  every  American  is 
necessary.  Medical  authorities  recognize  completely  that  effi- 
ciency and  stamina  depend  on  proper  food.  Fighting  men  of 
our  armed  forces,  workers  in  industry,  the  families  of  these 
workers,  every  man  and  woman  in  America,  must  have 
nourishing  food.  If  people  are  undernourished,  they  cannot 
be  efficient  in  producing  what  we  need  in  our  unified  drive 
for  dynamic  strength.  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  estimated  that  many  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren do  not  get  the  foods  which  science  considers  essential. 
We  do  not  lack  and  we  will  not  lack  the  means  of  producing 
food  in  abundance  and  variety.  Our  task  is  to  translate  this 
abundance  into  reality  for  every  American  family. 

Now,  in  the  pinch  of  defense,  we  are  actually  taking 
stock  of  our  manpower.  As  the  President  has  said, 
America  needs  her  men  and  women,  every  one  of  them. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  permit  an  underfed  people 
at  any  income  level  if  the  nation  is  to  be  truly  strong. 
Our  human  beings  are  as  much  worth  saving  as  our 
forests,  mines,  streams,  and  soil.  Today  we  recognize 
that  the  ways  of  conserving  our  men  and  women  are  as 
susceptible  to  scientific  determination  as  our  dealings 
with  inanimate  national  resources.  This  knowledge  must 
lead  to  action. 
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Mobilize  for  Total  Nutrition! 


RUSSELL  M.  WILDER,  M.D. 

From  the  laboratory,  a  warning  to  set  the  table  better  for  all: — by  the 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition,  National  Research  Council 


EVIDENCE  PRESENTED  AT  THE  NATIONAL  NUTRITION  CON- 
ference  should  convince  everyone  that  the  nation  is 
faced  with  a  serious  problem  of  malnutrition;  that 
despite  a  so-called  surplus  of  foods  a  great  many  of 
our  people  are  not  receiving  the  fare  they  need  for 
strength  of  mind  and  body. 

The  gravity  of  this  situation,  however,  is  mitigated 
by  the  hopeful  and  challenging  fact  that  we  now  have 
the  scientific  knowledge,  the  means,  and  the  national 
will  to  do  something  about  it. 

Significant  studies  made  by  the  federal  government, 
as  long  ago  as  1936,  bear  witness  that  today's  mobili- 
zation to  improve  nutrition  for  all  the  people  comes  none 
too  soon.  These  surveys  revealed  that  in  1936  more  than 
one  third  of  all  families  were  buying  food  which 
could  not  provide  a  diet  rating  better  than  "poor." 
Not  more  than  one  family  in  four  secured  food  which 
would  provide  a  diet  rated  as  "good." 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  surveys  have  not 
been  found  acceptable  to  everyone.  There  are  some 
persons  who  do  not  feel  that  they  apply  today.  They 
maintain  that  times  have  improved  since  1936 — aver- 
age incomes  and  purchasing  powers  are  higher.  Many 
physicians  have  been  critical  of  the  results  set  forth 
on  the  ground  that  none  of  the  individuals  included  in 
the  statistical  totals  was  subjected  to  personal  examina- 
tion. However,  in  later  studies  carried  out  in  villages 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  in  several  other 
widely  separated  communities,  physicians  have  made 
careful  examinations  of  the  people,  and  similar  con- 
clusions were  reached. 

In  considering  the  total  problem  of  nutrition,  there 
has  been  criticism  of  the  physician  as  well  as  by  the 
physician.  The  scientists  who,  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
have  studied  nutrition  in  animals  have  indulged  quite 
frequently  in  caustic  comments  on  the  failure  of  the 
medical  profession  to  come  to  grips  with  malnutrition. 

Practicing  physicians,  by  and  large,  have  been  slow 
to  act  on  the  developments  in  the  nutrition  field.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  explain  their  conserva- 
tism. 

The  past  forty  years  and  more  have  been  a  period 
of  dramatic  achievement  in  many  fields  of  medical 
science  and  of  marked  success  in  the  control  of  diseases 
caused  by  bacteria  and  related  organisms.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  average  physician,  in  the  complexity 
of  human  pathology,  is  highly  creditable.  Few  persons 
not  trained  for  the  practice  of  medicine  are  even  dimly 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  accurate 
diagnosis  of  disease. 

Nor  has  the  physician  failed,  except  in  nutrition,  to 
recognize  the  predominant  significance  of  preventive 
medicine.  He  has  given  freely  of  his  time,  usually  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis,  to  the  campaigns  which  have 
been  waged  with  such  success  against  tuberculosis,  syphi- 


lis, and  maternal  ill  health.  Also  most  of  the  legislation 
to  which  we  owe  that  magnificent  organization,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  insistence  by  physicians.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
fine  collateral  departments  of  public  health  in  the  states. 

The  medical  profession  has  not  been  tardy,  either — 
as  workers  in  nutrition  have  sometimes  thought — in 
granting  early  recognition  to  the  new  in  science.  Sal- 
varsan  was  introduced  in  1910,  and  by  1912  was  in  gen- 
eral use  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis;  insulin  was  dis- 
covered in  1921  and  by  1923  was  employed  the  world 
over.  The  value  of  sulfapyridine  was  recognized  in 
1938,  and  patients  with  pneumonia  received  its  benefit 
almost  immediately. 

Fundamental  knowledge  in  the  science  of  nutrition 
is  of  very  recent  origin.  Many  physicians  received  their 
academic  education  before  scientific  nutrition  had  ac- 
cumulated the  body  of  fact  which  today  seems  so  im- 
portant. Moreover,  the  earlier  investigations  were  made 
in  scientific  fields  whose  relation  with  medicine  was 
not  so  clearly  recognized  as  it  is  today.  These  important 
contributions  were  published  in  journals  other  than 
those  which  the  average  physician  reads,  and  became 
embalmed,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  scientific 
literature. 

As  IN  THE  INITIAL  YEARS  OF   ANY  NEW  SCIENCE,  THE  EARLY 

findings  are  vague  and  confused.  According  to  a  pop- 
ular definition,  "A  vitamin  is  something  that  makes 
you  sick  if  you  don't  get  it."  It  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  men  trained  in  a  school  of  tangible  causes 
and  effects  should  be  greatly  concerned  with  infirmities 
for  which  only  a  negative  causation  could  be  suggested; 
they  found  little  substance  in  so  vacuous  a  conception. 
The  average  office  practice  of  most  physicians  and  even 
the  wards  of  hospitals  have  not  revealed  much  disa- 
bility clearly  related  to  diet.  Most  persons  who  are  mal- 
nourished are  scarcely  sick  enough  to  call  physicians. 
If  they  do,  it  is  for  symptoms  which  the  doctor  in  the 
past  has  thought  were  from  mental  or  nervous  disorders. 
Doctors  long  have  recognized  severe  deficiency  diseases. 
Pellagra,  when  it  came  full-blown  with  red,  scaly  skin 
on  hands  and  neck,  a  red,  sore  tongue  and  diarrhea,  was 
diagnosed  correctly.  But,  in  most  places,  the  number  of 
cases  of  pellagra  has  been  very  small.  We  encountered 
dropsy  in  patients  with  tender  nerves  and  other  symp- 
toms simulating  the  disease  which,  in  the  Orient,  is 
known  as  beri-beri,  but  such  clinical  pictures  were  very 
rare.  Frank  scurvy,  with  its  bleeding,  swollen  gums  and 
skin  spotted  by  blood  which  oozed  into  the  tissues  be- 
neath the  skin,  likewise  has  been  uncommon.  Rickets 
in  children  once  was  terribly  apparent,  but  of  late  years 
the  general  dosing  of  infants  with  cod  liver  oil  and  more 
recently  the  irradiation  of  evaporated  and  other  milk 
has  decreased  immensely  the  incidence  of  rickets. 
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A  Longer,  Stronger  Life 

by  HENRY  C.  SHERMAN 
Columbia  University 

Better  nutrition  can  add  a  10  percent 
dividend  of  health,  strength,  and  hap- 
piness to  the  prime  of  life.  There  has 
not  yet  been  time  to  study  entire  human 
life-cycles  directly.  But  the  nutritional 
improvement  of  health  has  been  studied 
both  in  children  and  grown  people;  and 
large  numbers  of  controlled  experiments 
covering  entire  lives,  and  of  successive 
generations,  have  been  made  with  labo- 
ratory animals.  There  is  already  defi- 
nite evidence,  for  example,  that  the 
nutritional  improvements  shown  in  ex- 
periments with  rats  are  well  within  the 
scientific  probabilities  of  the  benefits 
which  nutrition  can  bring  to  man. 

The  finding  which  has,  perhaps,  at- 
tracted most  attention  because  it  was 
least  expected,  is  the  increase  in  the 
average  length  of  normal  adult  life — 
the  life  expectation  of  the  adult.  A 
nutritional  improvement  which  consisted 
simply  in  changing  the  quantitative 
proportions  of  the  natural  foods,  in- 
creased the  life-cycle  by  10  percent! 

This  is  what  the  same  nutritional 
knowledge  may  be  expected  to  do  for 
human  lives.  And  the  extra  years  are 
not  added  to  old  age.  They  are  best 
conceived  as  inserted  at  the  apex  of  the 
prime  of  life. 

This  promise  of  increased  efficiency 
through  nutrition  is  as  valid  for  mental 
as  for  muscular  work.  Nutrition  affects 
the  level  of  health  and  stamina  largely 
by  its  influence  upon  the  body's  internal 
environment.  Here  the  blood  is  the 
great  mediator;  and  the  same  blood  cir- 
culates through  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  carrying  the  fluctuations  which 
dietary  differences  induce,  for  better  or 
worse,  to  the  brain,  and  the  nerves,  and 
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the  muscles,  and  the  liver  alike. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  and 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  same 
changes  which  so  clearly  improve  the 
biological  value  of  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican dietary  will  make  for  increased 
psychological  efficiency  as  well. 

Undoubtedly  the  new  concept  of  a 
more  flexible  internal  environment  than 
science  has  hitherto  visualized,  with  our 
new  techniques  for  elucidating  human 
experience  by  means  of  laboratory  ex- 
perimentation, will  from  now  on  make 
much  more  objectively  convincing  the 
relationships  of  general  stamina  to  men- 
tal efficiency. 

Of  course  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween brain  and  brawn.  Yet  in  every- 
thing in  which  the  human  spirit  must 
use  the  brain  as  its  tool,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  spiritual  forces  and  of  the 
mentality  is  necessarily  conditioned  by 
the  internal  environment  of  the  body 
of  which  that  brain  is  a  part.  That 
internal  environment  which  we  now 


know  to  be  influenced  by  even  every- 
day differences  of  food  habit  is  in  all 
probability  fully  as  important  to  men- 
tal work  and  sound  decisions  as  it  is  to 
muscular  work  and  physical  contest. 

Well  established  physico-chemical 
principles  together  with  the  new  evi- 
dence obtained  from  laboratory  feeding 
experiments  extending  throughout  en- 
tire lives  of  successive  generations  make 
us  scientifically  certain  of  the  reality  of 
the  influence  of  dietary  differences  upon 
the  body's  internal  environment,  even 
though  in  some  cases  present  diagnostic 
methods  may  not  yet  be  able  to  detect 
through  direct  analytical  chemistry  the 
difference  which  nutritional  chemistry 
demonstrates  clearly  in  the  longer  run. 

Thus  recent  and  current  develop- 
ments in  the  concepts  and  methods  of 
research  are  enabling  nutrition  to  make 
more  helpful  contact  with  psychology  in 
the  study  of  mental  efficiency;  as  also 
with  genetics  in  the  study  of  constitu- 
tional stamina. 


When  it  came  to  the  recognition  of  the  more  subtle 
forms  of  malnutrition  and  their  relationship  with  the 
vitamins,  physicians  were  wary.  This  is  entirely  under- 
standable, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  diet,  for 
centuries,  has  been  a  fertile  field  for  quackery.  Food 
fads  have  come  and  gone  by  the  score.  Physicians  are, 
perhaps,  more  conscious  of  the  evils  of  charlatanism  than 
others  without  the  same  training. 

Furthermore,  the  early  evidence  on  vitamins  was  lim- 
ited for  a  long  time  to  what  was  learned  from  animal 
experimentation.  Physicians  must  be  careful  about  accept- 
ing for  man  conclusions  based  on  work  with  lower  forms 
of  life.  I  beg  that  what  I  am  recording  will  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  lack  of  appreciation  of  work  in  animal  nu- 
trition. Without  the  basic  information  thus  obtained,  the 
later  more  convincing  work  could  never  have  proceeded. 


My  intent  is,  rather,  to  point  out  that  the  concept  of  vita- 
min activity  seemed  to  the  physician  academic,  rather 
than  practical.  The  earlier  suggestions  in  nutrition  that 
this  or  that  vegetable  or  fruit  was  an  excellent,  a  fair,  or 
a  poor  source  of  this  or  that  ill-defined  activity  were 
unconvincing  to  a  profession  becoming  accustomed  to 
methods  of  precision  both  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Thus,  physicians  demanded  other  evidence  that  the 
newer  knowledge  of  vitamins  applied  to  man.  That 
evidence  came  in  part  from  the  contributions  of  brilliant 
chemists  who  isolated  or  made  available  by  chemical 
means,  the  vitamins  in  forms  which  could  be  tasted, 
smelled,  weighed,  and  measured  for  effect. 

Additional  evidence  came  from  nutritional  physiolo- 
gists, chemists,  and  clinical  investigators.  Methods  were 
devised  for  measuring  with  precision  the  amounts  of 
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each  of  the  several  vitamins  contained  in  foods.  Methods 
of  determining  the  amount  of  vitamins  in  blood  and 
urine  were  likewise  established  so  that  diagnosis  of  vita- 
min deficiency  could  be  made  in  the  clinical  laboratory. 
Physicians  can  now  think  and  work  in  terms  of  micro- 
grams  of  vitamins  that  bear  chemical  names.  At  least 
this  is  true  for  several  of  the  vitamins.  The  chemical 
designations  of  these  substances  provide  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage, for  the  use  of  alphabetical  designations- — A,  B, 
C,  and  so  on — has  created  much  confusion. 

WlTH   THESE    TOOLS    AT    HAND,    PHYSICIANS    IN    RECENT    YEARS 

'  have  begun  to  display  the  long  awaited  interest  in  scien- 
tific nutrition.  After  all,  in  a  dynamic  society  we  cannot 
demand  complete  scientific  knowledge  before  acting. 
"Greater  mistakes  will  be  made  by  waiting  for  the  golden 
age  than  by  acting  on  knowledge  at  hand  and  changing 
our  course  as  newly  acquired  knowledge  may  suggest," 
as  M.  L.  Wilson  has  said. 

Another  reason  for  the  growing  acceptance  of  nu- 
tritional science  by  physicians  is  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  actual  requirement,  per  person,  of  each  of  the 
several  nutrients  contained  in  food.  We  know  today, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  average  American  diet  does  not 


provide  what  men  and  women  ought  to  have,  nor  what 
the  children  of  today  need,  to  become  vigorous  citizens 
of  tomorrow. 

In  consequence,  physicians  now  are  even  more  con- 
cerned than  are  some  of  the  scientists  with  the  problems 
of  health  which  malnutrition  has  created.  Specialists  in 
children's  diseases  were  first  to  crystallize  their  interest, 
but  of  late,  discussion  of  some  aspect  of  human  nutrition 
finds  a  place  on  the  program  of  nearly  every  medical 
gathering  in  the  nation. 

The  American  Medical  Association  organized  a  Com- 
mittee on  Foods  some  fifteen  years  ago.  This  body., 
composed  of  a  group  of  leading  nutritional  scientists  and 
a  number  of  physicians,  undertook  to  inform  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  public  concerning  the  reliability 
of  nutritional  claims  made  in  connection  with  advertising 
and  labelling  of  foods.  This  earlier  committee  more  re- 
cently has  been  renamed  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nu- 
trition. As  such,  it  is  concentrating  attention  on  the  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  foods  in  general  use  and  on  the  effects 
of  various  methods  of  processing,  distribution,  and 
preparation  on  those  qualities. 

When  the  President  called  the  National  Nutrition  Con- 
ference for  Defense,  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition 


The  Lesson  of  Selective  Service 

by  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  LEWIS  B.  HERSHEY,  Deputy  Director,  Selective  Service  System 


Out  of  a  million  men  examined  by 
Selective  Service  and  about  560,000  ex- 
amined by  the  army,  a  total  of  380,000 
have  been  found  unfit  for  general  mili- 
tary service.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
perhaps  one  third  of  the  rejections  were 
due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  nutri- 
tional deficiencies.  In  terms  of  men, 
the  army  today  has  been  deprived  of 
150,000  who  should  be  able  to  do  duty 
as  soldiers.  This  is  15  percent  of  the 
total  number  physically  examined  by  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

It  is  perhaps  of  little  use  to  speculate 
on  what  should  have  been  done  by  our 
schools,  by  parents,  by  health  bodies, 
or  by  the  government.  Probably  the 
depression  years  left  their  marks.  Un- 
doubtedly the  automobile  and  the  cash 
it  required  for  monthly  payments  and 
for  gas,  oil,  and  'tires,  has  cost  us  as  a 
people  in  physical  fitness.  Whether  we 
are  worse  off  physically  than  we  were 
in  1917-18  is  undoubtedly  controversial. 
That  our  physical  standards  are  higher 
now,  let  us  admit.  The  fact  remains  that 
while  we  may  be  no  worse  now  than 
twenty-four  years  ago  we  seem  certainly 
to  be  no  better.  Better  or  worse  or  the 
same,  we  are  physically  in  a  condition 
of  which  we  nationally  should  be  thor- 
oughly ashamed.  It  is  a  condition  we 
should  recognize  as  dangerous  and 
which  we  should  take  immediate,  posi- 
tive, and  vigorous  measures  to  correct. 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure. 
Far-reaching  results  will  follow  basic 


programs  to  develop  our  people  physi- 
cally. This  is  a  longe  range  task  in 
which  parents,  schools,  and  government 
must  each  bear  a  part.  I  believe  the 
most  fundamental  step  must  be  a  basic 
change  in  our  conception  of  the  nature 
of  our  educational  system.  We  must 
place  a  decided  emphasis  on  physical 
training  and  physical  education.  This 
recognition  must  be  on  a  plane  above 
the  recreational  level.  Today  we  pay 
our  tribute  to  outstanding  athletes,  but 
only  as  they  entertain  us.  Our  educa- 
tional system  must  place  the  youth  who 
has  developed  a  perfect  healthy  body  on 
a  plane  above  the  scholarship  giant  who 
in  reaching  this  goal  has  ruined  his 


eyes,   his   digestion,    and   his   health   in 
general. 

America  cannot  be  strong  when  half 
of  her  sons  are  substandard  physically. 
America  needs  whole  men,  not  half 
men.  She  must  develop  vigorous  and- 
healthy  youths;  she  must  prehabilitate 
those  whose  defects  are  slight;  she  must 
rehabilitate  those  examined  and  found 
deficient.  The  task  before  us,  like  all 
tasks  in  a  democracy,  is  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  each  and  every  citizen. 
The  Selective  Service  System  by  its  very 
nature  will  play  a  vital  part  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  all  important  problem.  It 
dedicates  itself  to  a  participation  in  the 
movement  for  a  healthier  citizenry. 


Press  Association,  Inc. 
A  third  of  all  rejections  can  be  traced  to  nutritional  deficiencies 
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I".  S.  lUireau  of  Home  Economics 

Night  blindness  shows  up  the  lack  of  vitamin  A  in  the  diet.   This  laboratory   vision   test    is   part    of   a    research    project   in    nutrition 


and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation pledged  to  it  their  full  support.  They  recognize 
the  need  for  awakening  public  interest  in  the  many 
problems  here  to  be  considered.  They  appreciate,  how- 
ever, that  many  kinds  of  experience  are  required  to 
solve  effectively  the  diverse  problems  facing  us.  Physicians 
in  every  community  will  cooperate  in  what  needs  doing, 
but  with  them  must  be  ranged  many  other  groups  with 
other  special  training. 

SCIENTIFIC  GUIDANCE  is  DEMANDED  FROM  EXPERTS  IN  Nu- 
trition. To  provide  this  guidance,  the  Committee  on 
Food  and  Nutrition  of  the  National  Research  Council 
has  been  organized.  The  broad  policy  of  this  committee, 
as  formalized  by  its  resolutions,  is  to  assist  in  securing 
adequate  nutrition  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
In  what  it  has  done  to  date,  consideration  has  been  given 
and  in  the  future  such  consideration  will  continue  to  be 
given  both  to  the  nutritional  requirements  and  to  the 
supply  of  essential  nutrients  in  all  foods.  Every  effort 
has  been  and  will  be  made  to  supply  this  demand  through 
natural  foods,  and  the  committee  is  emphasizing  educa- 
tional and  research  projects  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
designed  to  develop  methods  for  the  fuller  and  better 
utilization  of  natural  foods.  However,  partly  due  to  emer- 
gency conditions  which  now  exist,  specific  enrichment 
procedures  may  need  to  be  recommended.  One  has  al- 
ready been  recommended,  namely  enrichment  of  flour 
and  bread.  Others  will  be  considered  individually,  each 
on  its  own  merits. 
Food  habits  offer  difficulties  which  only  experience  in 


psychology  and  education  will  overcome.  Assistance  here 
can  be  looked  for  from  the  Committee  on  Food  Habits, 
organized  by  the  National  Research  Council. 

Economics  is  importantly  involved  in  any  consideration 
for  the  improvement  of  national  nutrition.  Here  the  ad- 
vice of  the  social  economist  is  essential. 

Very  many  families  are  unable  to  secure  enough  "pro- 
tective foods."  Milk,  meat,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  and 
fruits  are  relatively  expensive.  Whole  wheat  bread  and 
other  whole  grain  cereals  are  perishable — a  factor  which 
adds  to  the  cost  of  their  distribution.  The  farmer  in 
most  cases  can  keep  a  cow  and  have  a  garden  and  an 
orchard;  but  on  some  poor  lands,  this  is  impossible. 
The  city  dweller  is  always  dependent  on  the  market 
for  the  variety  of  foods  available  to  him  and  for  the 
amounts  which  his  dollar  will  purchase. 

Families  with  incomes  below  a  certain  level  must 
have  assistance  in  tangible  form  if  they  are  to  secure 
the  foods  which  provide  an  adequate  diet.  Assistance 
may  take  the  form  of  a  money  dole,  or  it  may  involve 
the  direct  distribution  of  food.  Experience  has  shown 
that  money  payments,  as  a  rule,  are  ineffective.  Distri- 
bution may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  tokens  or 
stamps,  good  only  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  not  in- 
terchangeable. The  Food  Stamp  Plan  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  has  succeeded  amazingly.  I 
was  told  by  a  physician  in  New  York  that  the  clinical 
complexion  of  the  clientele  in  a  large  dispensary  changed 
dramatically  after  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  was  introduced 
in  that  community.  Before  its  adoption,  almost  every  pa- 
tient was  overweight  or  underweight.  (And  I  may  say 
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that  overweight  is  as  common  a  symptom  of  malnutri- 
tion as  is  underweight.)  Many  of  the  patients  also  pre- 
sented other  signs  of  malnutrition.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  stamp  plan,  the  appearance  of  more  than  half 
the  patients  decidedly  improved.  One  of  the  women 
declared,  "Doctor,  I'm  beginning  to  live  again!" 

Another  way  of.  supplementing  the  diets  of  low  income 
families  is  to  distribute  food  in  kind.  This  can  be  done 
by  some  arrangement  for  communal  feeding.  The  school 
lunch  program,  so  long  in  operation  in  this  country, 
has  proved  its  value.  Sir  John  Orr,  director  of  the  Rowell 
Research  Institute  in  Aberdeen  and  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Bureau  of  Animal  Nutrition,  recently  wrote  from 
England  that  when  the  schoolday  diets  of  malnourished 


children  were  supplemented  with  milk  and  other  protec- 
tive foods,  their  ability  to  learn  markedly  improved.  In  a 
private  school  in  Connecticut,  where  malnutrition  had  not 
been  conspicuous  before,  the  average  grades  rose  10  per- 
cent when  special  attention  was  given  to  the  nutritional 
adequacy  of  the  food  served. 

Similar  methods  of  improving  the  nutrition  of  industrial 
workers  have  produced  encouraging  results  in  Britain, 
according  to  Orr.  The  introduction  of  supplementary 
meals  in  factories  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  in 
production  and  a  marked  reduction  of  accidents. 

A  method  of  attack  of  special  value  is  to  improve  the 
nutritional  qualities  of  certain  staples,  which,  because  they 
are  inexpensive,  form  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the 


A  NEW  YARDSTICK 
FOR  NUTRITION 

Daily  allowances 
recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foods  and  Nutrition 
National  Research  Council 


Photos   of   Minimum   Cost   Diet 
U.   S.    Bureau  of   Home   Economics 


Calories         Protein 

Man    (70   Kg.)  gms. 

Moderately   active    . .  3000                 70 

Very    active     4500 

Sedentary    2500 

Woman  (56  Kg.) 

Moderat?ly    active    2500                  60 

Very   active    3000 

Sedentary      2100 

Pregnancy    (latter  half)    2500                  85 

Lactation    3000                100 

Children  up  to  12  years 

Under   1    year    100  per  Kg. 

1-3    years    1200 

4-6   years    1600                 50 

7-9    years    2000                  60 

10- 1 2    years    2500                  70 

Children  over   12  years 

Girls— 13-15    years 2800                  80 

16-20   years 2400                  75 

Boys — 13-15    years 3200                  85 

16-20  years 3800                100 


Cal- 
cium 
gms. 
0.8 


1.5 
2.0 

3-4  per  Kg.    1.0 
40  1.0 

.0 

.0 
.2 

.3 

.0 
.4 
.4 


Iron 

Vita- 
min A 

Thiamin 
(Bi)* 

Acid 

<c)< 

mgs. 

I.  U. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

12 

5000 

1.8 
2.3 

1.5 

75 

Ascorbic  Nico- 

Riboflavin     time 
82  Acid 


12 
15 


6 

7 

8 

10 

12 

15 
15 
15 
15 


5000 


6000 
8000 

1500 
2000 
2500 
3500 
4500 

5000 
5000 
5000 
6000 


1.5 
1.8 
1.2 
1.8 
2.3 

0.4 
0.6 
0.8 
1.0 
1.2 

1.4 
1.2 
1.6 

2.0 


70 


100 
150 

30 
35 
50 
60 

75 

80 

80 

90 

100 


mgs. 
2.7 
3.3 
2.2 

2.2 
2.7 
1.8 
2.5 
3.0 

0.6 
0.9 
1.2 
1.5 
1.8 

2.0 
1.8 
2.4 
3.0 


mgs. 
18 
23 
15 

15 
18 
12 
18 
23 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 
12 
16 
20 


Vita- 
min D 
I.  U. 


400-800 
400-800 


400-800 


NOTE:  A  gram  in  the  international  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  about  one-twenty-eighth  of  an  ounce.  A  kilogram,  which  is 
.,000  grams,  is  equal  to  2.2  pounds  avoirdupois.  A  milligram  is  one-thousandth  of  a  gram.  A  calory  is  a  unit  of  measurement  used  to  express  the 
leat-producing  or  energy-producing  value  of  food. 

*1  mg.  thiamin  equals  333  International  Units;   1   mg.  ascorbic  acid  equals  20   International  Units;    (1   International  Unit  equals   1  U.S. P.  unit). 
**  Vitamin  D  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  older  children   and  adults. 
iVhen   not   available    from   sunshine,   it   should   be   provided   probably   up   to  the  minimal  amounts  recommended  for  infants. 
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diets  of  families  with  small  incomes.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, even  for  experts,  to  plan  nutritionally  good  diets 
costing  less  than  20  cents  a  day  when  the  sugar,  flour,  rice, 
and  edible  fats  have  had  most  of  the  minerals  and  vita- 
mins removed  by  methods  of  refining.  In  some  foods,  all 
of  these  valuable  elements  have  been  lost. 

IT  IS  HERE  THAT  THE  SEVERAL  FOOD  INDUSTRIES  MUST  MOBIL- 

ize.  Happily  and  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  milling  and 
bread  industries  they  now  have  improved  their  products 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Research  Council's  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition. 
What  has  been  done  may  not  represent  the  ideal  solution 
of  the  flour-bread  problem,  but  neither  in  my  opinion 
does  any  other  course  available  today.  Brown  bread  has 
never  been  acceptable  to  more  than  a  very  small  number 
of  the  population  and  for  many  persons  the  irritative  ac- 
tion on  the  bowel  of  the  bran  contained  in  undermilled 
flours  is  undesirable.  The  miller,  in  time,  will  be  able  to 
present  us  with  a  white  flour,  so  made  that  it  retains  most 
of  the  vitamins  and  mineral  values  of  wheat.  But,  until  he 
learns  how  to  make  such  a  flour— and  that  will  take  time 
—addition  to  plain  white  flour  of  those  nutrients  which 
the  National  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Food  and 
Nutrition  has  prescribed  for  flour  and  breads  labelled  "en- 
riched," will  do  much  to  facilitate  the  planning  of  good 
diets. 

Many  uninformed  persons  have  blamed  the  food  indus- 
trialist for  our  diet  problems.  The  criticisms  in  large  part 
have  been  unintelligent,  misleading,  and  grossly  unfair. 
Modern  methods  of  processing  were  developed  before 
there  was  knowledge  of  vitamins  and  the  methods  con- 
tributed importantly  to  improving  the  sanitary  quality  of 
foods.  The  methods  also  have  provided  products  with 
better  cooking  qualities.  In  some  processing  methods,  the 
vitamins  are  better  preserved;  in  others,  they  are  lost — to- 
gether with  other  nutritive  essentials.  Before  altering  ac- 
cepted procedure,  the  food  processor,  like  the  physician, 
demanded  proof  that  human  diets  needed  changing.  Only 
recently  has  the  evidence  convinced  him. 

Nutritionists  have  been  aware  of  a  shortage  in  diets  of 
vitamin  A,  calcium,  and  iron.  The  natural  food  sources 
for  these  are  green,  leafy  vegetables,  milk  and  butter. 
Many  people  obtain  too  few  of  these.  Unable  to  purchase 
butter,  they  use  in  place  of  butter,  either  vegetable  or 
animal  fats  which  carry  no  vitamin  A  and  may  be  lack- 
ing in  other  nutritional  values.  Something  must  be  done 
to  improve  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal fats,  as  now  distributed.  A  problem  the  food  industry 
must  face  i^the  need  for  larger  distribution  of  milk  than 
now  obtains.  The  nutritional  inadequacies  of  sugar  create 
difficulties.  Many  diets  are  inadequate  in  protein.  A  wider 
distribution  of  lean  meats  and  of  leguminous  proteins 
such  as  are  contained  in  the  peanut  or  the  soybean  would 
be  advantageous. 

Fortunately,  an  army  of  women,  trained  in  schools  of 
home  economics,  is  already  in  the  field.  They  have  been 
there  for  several  years,  holding  the  front,  so  to  speak,  with 
almost  no  support  and  very  little  appreciation  from  the 
rest  of  us.  The  job  of  feeding  the  family  is  not  woman's 
work  alone,  as  men  so  often  have  supposed.  Responsibility 
for  the  health  of  the  family  is  as  much  that  of  the  husband 
as  the  wife.  The  county  agent,  the  Farm  Security  agent, 
and  others  in  the  Agricultural  Service  have  left  too  much 
to  the  home  demonstration  people. 


One  division  of  the  nutrition  army  already  in  the  field 
is  composed  of  dietitians.  They  are  invaluable  assistants 
to  physicians.  We  frequently  are  unable  to  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  teaching  patients  how  to  put  in  practice 
what  we  prescribe.  Dietitians  receive  excellent  training. 
Their  numbers  need  augmenting  to  permit  their  wider 
employment  in  maternal  and  child  health  centers,  in  com- 
munity feeding  projects,  in  dispensaries,  and  as  teachers 
of  nutrition  in  many  other  situations. 

The  dental  profession  has  been  creditably  active  in  nu- 
trition, sometimes  with  greater  zeal  than  wisdom.  More 
emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  nutritional  physiology 
is  desirable  in  schools  of  dentistry,  as  it  is  in  schools  of 
medicine.  Nurses  likewise  ought  to  receive  more  training 
than  they  do  in  the  principles  of  sound  dietetics  and  nutri- 
tion. 

THE  MACHINERY  FOR  GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  FOODS  WAS 

devised  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spoiled,  adulterated,  or  mis- 
branded  foods.  The  interest  has  been  more  in  protecting 
pocketbooks  than  health.  Also  unhappily  some  food  legis- 
lation has  discriminated  in  favor  of  special  interest  groups 
with  large  political  influence,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  Here,  also,  criticism  must  be  tempered  with 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  proof  of  damage  done  has 
only  lately  been  presented.  Our  legislators  and  public  ad- 
ministrators are  now  hearing  about  nutrition  for  the  first 
time,  and  from  now  on  a  change  in  emphasis  may  be  an- 
ticipated— more  attention  to  nutritional  needs  by  adminis- 
trators, and,  by  legislators,  greater  resistance  to  political 
pressures  that  affect  unfavorably  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  people. 

Last  to  be  named,  but  foremost  in  importance,  in  this 
army  which  now  is  mobilizing  on  the  nutrition  front,  are 
the  people  in  research — the  pioneers  with  the  courage  and 
what  else  it  takes  to  scout  in  advance  of  the  main  forces, 
to  locate  the  enemy  and  establish  outposts.  Nutrition,  as 
I  said,  is  a  newcomer  in  the  ranks  of  science  and  much 
remains  to  be  learned  about  it.  A  new  world  awaits 
exploration. 

We  are  mobilizing  now  for  a  military  emergency, 
mobilizing  on  many  fronts.  The  outcome,  if  war  is  pro- 
longed, will  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  what  we 
do  with  our  foods. 

I  am  confident  that  the  physician,  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problems  presented  by  nutrition,  will  cooperate 
in  the  campaign  for  better  nutrition  with  the  same  zeal 
he  has  exhibited  in  other  public  health  activity.  In  the 
application  of  nutritional  knowledge  to  the  treatment  of 
disease,  his  leadership  must  be  sought  and  recognized. 
The  over-all  problem  of  national  nutrition  is  beyond  the 
physician's  immediate  sphere  of  action,  but  its  solution 
will  be  the  more  speedily  attained  if  his  sympathetic  sup- 
port becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

The  campaign  for  better  nutrition  is  complicated  by 
cultural,  social,  psychological,  and  economic  problems. 
The  principal  battles  of  the  army  of  nutrition  will  be 
fought  in  fields  of  education,  economics,  and  industry. 
Guidance  can  be  provided  by  research,  but  the  success  of 
the  campaign  will  depend  on  the  effort  of  each  of  the 
several  groups  with  special  trainings. 

We  must  come  to  recognize  as  a  nation  that  everyone 
of  us  individually  carries  a  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  May  we  hold  as  an  ideal  that  this 
nation  will  some  day  be  a  buoyantly  healthy  one. 
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Agricultural  Policy  and  Abundance 


CLAUDE  R.  WICKARD 

There  has  been  a  farm  problem  because  there  has  been  a  nutrition  problem. 
The  farmer  is  prepared: — by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


IF    THE    COUNTRY    PUSHES    AHEAD    IN    A    PROGRAM    OF    BETTER 

national  nutrition,  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  the 
farmers.  For  the  more  thoughtful  among  them,  it  will  be 
a  dream  come  true.  The  farmer  sets  the  national  dinner 
table.  His  is  the  instinct  and  the  tradition  of  the  "good 
provider,"  who  gives  thanks  when  he  sees  everyone  eating 
heartily. 

From  several  standpoints,  present  agricultural  policies 
in  this  country  afford  an  excellent  foundation  for  putting 
the  United  States  on  a  better  nutritional  level,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself  has  done  no  small 
amount  of  pioneering  and  spade  work  in  this  field. 

From  the  standpoint  of  production,  it  has  been  the  na- 
tional policy  in  the  past  few  years  to  make  agriculture 
more  flexible.  As  a  result  of  the  long  decline  in  foreign 
markets  and  the  sharp  depression  of  the  domestic  market 
in  the  thirties,  agriculture  has  had  to  learn  to  control  acre- 
age, hold  surpluses,  cut  down  on  traditional  crops,  and 
divert  products  to  new  outlets.  The  only  alternative  was  a 
mad  scramble  of  overproduction  and  soil  exploitation  in 
a  vain  effort  to  make  ends  meet  at  ruinous  prices.  Such 
a  desperate  scramble  was  forestalled  by  the  legislation  that 
put  into  effect  agricultural  adjustment,  the  ever-normal 
granary,  soil  conservation. 

The  first  step,  and  the  hardest  in  changing  from  old, 
fixed  patterns  to  the  flexible  agriculture  modern  conditions 
demand  is  to  achieve  adjustment  of  production  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Once  this  step  is  taken,  by  means  of  ade- 
quate cooperation  and  administrative  machinery,  the  ad- 
justments themselves  can  be  made  upward  as  well  as 
downward,  according  to  the  need.  This  is  true  of  both 
acreage  adjustments  and  storage.  Today,  the  grain  stored 
in  the  ever-normal  granary  gives  us  a  constant  supply 
of  food  and  feed  that  can  be  turned  into  the  channels 
of  consumption  to  meet  any  emergency. 

Adjustments  already  are  being  made  upward  for  some 
products  right  now,  in  the  new  agricultural  policy  de- 
signed to  furnish  food  for  Great  Britain  and,  simul- 
taneously, to  safeguard  our  own  domestic  needs.  Egg 
production  is  to  be  increased  sufficiently  to  supply  British 
requirements,  while  assuring  the  United  States  as  many 
eggs  as  we  used  in  the  past  year  of  greatest  egg  con- 
sumption. We  hope  that  increased  milk  production  will 
supply  Britain's  needs  for  milk  products  and  still  main- 
tain our  own  average  consumption  at  the  level  of  the 
past  four  years.  The  production  of  canned  tomatoes  is 
being  increased  by  50  percent  over  that  of  last  year,  and 
the  production  of  all  types  of  dried  beans  by  35  percent. 
Pork  production  is  to  be  as  high  as  possible;  the  spring 
farrowings  this  year  are  smaller  than  last,  but  the  hogs 
are  being  marketed  at  weight  above  the  average,  and  the 
total  supply  should  be  larger  than  the  average  of  recent 
years. 

These  are  some  of  the  products  that  we  would  need 


to  produce  in  greater  abundance,  according  to  the  nutri- 
tionists, if  we  set  out  to  give  everyone  in  the  United 
States  a  satisfactory  diet.  In  order  to  achieve  such  a  goal, 
it  has  been  figured  that  we  should  consume  twice  as 
many  green  vegetables  and  fruits  as  we  do  now  (cab- 
bage, green  beans,  apples,  and  so  on)  ;  70  percent  more 
tomatoes  and  citrus  fruits;  35  percent  more  eggs;  15  per- 
cent more  butter;  20  percent  more  milk.  All  of  these  are 
"protective  foods,"  rich  in  minerals,  vitamins,  or  both. 
Further,  a  great  many  Americans  would  benefit  by  eat- 
ing more  meat  than  they  now  can  afford  to  buy. 

My  first  point,  then,  is  that  so  far  as  production  is 
concerned,  existing  national  policy  has  gi\jen  us  a  more 
flexible,  more  adjustable,  less  haphazard  type  of  agricul- 
ture. We  not  only  have  the  resources  to  produce  all  our 
people  need  for  better  nutrition;  we  also  have  the  meth- 
ods. If  the  nation  summons  the  will  to  do  the  job,  ag- 
riculture can  meet  the  new  demands. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  feel  smug  about  the  adjustments  agriculture 
has  accomplished  so  far.  Many  problems  remain.  Thus, 
we  still  have  surpluses  of  the  three  great  export  crops 
—  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  (Continued  on  page  390) 


A  British  poster  urging  women  to 
plan  their  meals  for 
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Consumers  set  up  cooperative  food  shops 

Uds  and  Supplements 
o  the  Lower  Income 
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Chain  grocers  install  self-service  and  "super-market" 
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The  rural  community  refrigerator 


The  school  free  lunch  program  reaches  millions  of  children 
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The  pig  extracts  vital  food  elements  from  corn.    The  growing  of  all  pro- 
tective foods  requires  more  work  from  the  farmer  than  merely  raising  grain 


Food,  Farmers,  and  Fundamentals 

by  HENRY  A.  WALLACE,  V ice-President  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


Thanks  to  the  ever-normal  granary  and 
the  efficiency  of  modern  farm  produc- 
tion, we  can  approach  the  problem  of 
nutrition  more  constructively  than  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  There  seems  little 
likelihood  that  we  shall  have  meatless 
days,  or  days  without  sugar.  The  prob- 
lem today  is  to  use  our  soil,  our  farm- 
ers, our  processors,  our  distributors,  and 
our  knowledge  to  produce  the  maximum 
of  abounding  health  and  spirits — a 
broad  foundation  on  which  we  can  build 
all  the  rest  of  our  hemispheric  defense. 

As  goal  number  one  we  can  wipe  out 
deaths  caused  by  dietary  deficiency.  No 
longer  need  we  have  pellagra. 

As  goal  number  two  we  can  reduce 
those  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  to- 
ward which  insufficient  food  predisposes. 

To  speed  this  task  we  must  shift  our 
agriculture  more  and  more  toward  pro-, 
ducing  those  foods  which  are  rich  in 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  the  right  kind 
of  proteins.  We  have  started  produc- 
ing more  of  these  foods,  such  as  milk, 
eggs,  tomatoes,  dried  beans,  pork,  etc., 


so  that  we  may  have  an  abundance,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  Britain,  to 
meet  every  possible  kind  of  contingency. 
We  are  using  the  cow,  the  hen,  and  the 
pig  to  extract  from  our  huge  supplies 
of  corn  stored  in  the  ever-normal 
granary  the  Vitamin  B,  the  Vitamin  A, 
the  good  minerals,  and  the  proteins 
which  will  furnish  the  nervous  energy 
to  drive  us  through  to  victory.  Some 
people  may  say,  "Why  haven't  the 
farmers  produced  more  of  these  fine 
protective  foods  before?" 

The  reason  is  simple.  Protective 
foods  demand  more  hard  work  from  the 
farmer  than  the  simple  energy  foods. 
A  pound  of  dry  matter  in  poultry,  dairy, 
or  meat  products  costs  five  or  ten  times 
as  much  human  energy  to  produce  as 
a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  wheat.  The 
bottleneck  has  been  the  lack  of  con- 
suming purchasing  power.  Today  our 
factory  payrolls  are  at  least  a  third 
higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and 
the  payrolls  per  employed  person  about 
14  percent  higher,  but  the  cost  of  living 


of  factory  workers  has  gone  up  only 
about  3  percent.  This  means  that  mil- 
lions of  people  can  now  spend  more  on 
protective  foods. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  there  are  many  millions  who  get 
paid  very  little  and  who  are  getting  no 
more  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  We 
are  trying  to  take  care  of  these  people 
through  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration, the  free  school  lunches,  low 
cost  milk,  and  the  Food  Stamp  Plan. 
The  federal  action  programs  have  taken 
care  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ten 
million  people  in  this  country  who  are 
most  needy.  The  increased  payrolls  are 
helping  perhaps  an  additional  ten  or 
twenty  million.  But  there  still  are  per- 
haps twenty  million  people  whose  diet 
is  woefully  inadequate. 

Many  people  of  unusual  intelligence 
in  the  high  income  brackets  eat  improp- 
erly. We  must  get  nutrition  informa- 
tion into  every  household,  rich  and 
poor,  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
new  knowledge  of  food  may  express 
itself  in  more  vigor  of  living.  Already 
we  have  made  a  start.  We  have  state 
nutrition  committees,  schools,  clinics, 
hospitals,  public  health  nurses,  as  well 
as  the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  various  other  fed- 
eral programs  for  the  distribution  of 
food.  Now  we  must  focus  the  agencies 
available  to  our  hands  so  that  adequate 
nutrition  standards  can  be  put  into  life, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  more  hidden 
hunger  gnawing  at  our  vital  organs,  so 
that  our  nerves  will  be  strong  and  reso- 
lute. 

Our  program  is  just  as  good  for  peace 
as  it  is  for  war.  It  will  never  end  until 
the  soil  and  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  fully  geared  to  the  job  of 
bringing  the  maximum  of  health  to 
every  individual.  At  the  moment  we 
are  taking  an  especial  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  people  of  Britain,  as  well  as 
our  own,  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
protective  foods.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
cooperate  with  the  governments  of 
Latin  America  to  help  solve  the  unusual 
problems  which  exist  there  in  agricul- 
ture, population,  and  nutrition. 


There  is  no  way  in  sight  by  which  this  country  could 
increase  its  consumption  of  these  products  sufficiently 
to  take  care  of  these  surpluses.  Even  a  return  to  normal 
world  trade  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  cotton  and 
wheat  surpluses.  Here  we  still  need  more  downward  ad- 
justment. We  shall  have  to  find  other  uses  for  part  of  the 
cotton  and  wheat  land.  One  of  the  best  possible  uses 
would  be  to  dedicate  some  of  this  land  to  the  products  of 
which  we  do  need  more  if  we  are  to  build  up  national 
health,  strength,  and  stamina.  In  the  South,  particularly, 
more  diversification  and  production  for  home  use  are 


imperative  for  nutritional  as  well  as  for  economic  reasons. 
From  the  standpoint  of  distribution,  existing  agricul- 
tural policies  are  also  in  line  with  the  nation's  nutri- 
tional goal.  The  Stamp  Plan  is  agriculture's  baby,  and 
agriculture  is  inclined  to  be  rather  proud  of  it.  The  free 
lunch  program  for  school  children  and  low  cost  milk  dis- 
tribution also  come  under  agricultural  policy.  By  this 
summer  the  Stamp  Plan  will  be  reaching  five  million 
people  and  distributing  foods  worth  $10,000,000  a  month; 
and  most  of  these  foods  are  the  protective  foods  especially 
needed  by  undernourished  families.  The  free  lunch  pro- 
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gram  reaches  about  five  million  school  children  during 
the  school  year.  Low  cost  milk  is  being  distributed  in 
six  large  cities. 

These  are  prime  examples  of  practical  cooperative 
work  by  city  people  and  farmers.  The  city  dwellers 
get  better  diets  than  they  otherwise  could  afford;  the 
farmers  find  a  market  that  otherwise  would  not  exist. 
But  this  distribution  of  surplus  foods  is  used  almost  en- 
tirely to  meet  the  needs  of  people  on  relief,  and  it  does 
not  begin  to  meet  even  those  needs.  According  to  the 
nutritional  survey  recently  completed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  at  least  a  fourth  of  our  families  not 
on  relief,  most  of  them  low  income  families,  have  poor 
diets.  At  least  three  fourths  of  us  have  unsatisfactory 
diets.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  best- 
fed  nation  in  the  world,  with  advanced  knowledge  of 
nutrition  and  the  greatest  food  resources  on  earth. 

So  far  as  the  fourth  of  our  people  with  poor  diets  are 
concerned,  the  trouble  is  largely  a  matter  of  distribution, 
which  in  turn  depends  on  prices,  purchasing  power,  in- 
come. 

It    is    the    national    policy    that    farmers    shall    receive 
enough  for  their  products  to  give  them  a  fair  return. 
Within  that  framework,  some  economies  could  be  made 
by   improving   our    marketing   processes.    A    great    deal 
can  be  accomplished  for  the  farm  and  village  population 
by  extending  home  production,  home  and  community 
canning,  and  community  refrigeration.  A  survey  was  made 
last  year  among  rural  families  in  one  Ohio  community 
to   see   how   many   of   them   produced   enough 
of  their  own  food  to  supply  their  needs.  One      : 
half  of  them  produced  enough  milk  for  them- 
selves; only  one  out  of  ten  put  up  enough  vege- 
tables to  meet  their  winter  needs.  In  fine  dairy 
sections  like  upstate  New  York,  many  farm  fam- 
ilies do  not  keep  enough  milk  for  their  own  use. 
That   farm   people   should   be   nourished   inade- 
quately when  they  can  raise  food  just  a  few  steps 
from  their  own  backdoor  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  rural  life.  A  drive  for  home  production  through- 
out the  rural  sections  of  the  United  States  would 
mean  a  vast  improvement  in  the  nation's  health. 

In  addition  to  production  and  distribution, 
there  are  two  aspects  of  agricultural  policy  that 
have  an  important  bearing  on  adequate  nutrition 
for  all  the  people.  The  first  relates  to  research 
and  education.  Research  into  soil  conservation, 
crop  improvement,  improved  livestock  strains, 
more  efficient  farm  and  home  management,  con- 
trol of  insects  and  plant  disease,  the  scientific 
elements  of  nutrition — along  all  these  lines  study 
and  experiment  must  go  forward  intensively. 
Along  with  new  knowledge  must  go  the  wider 
dissemination  of  knowledge.  Education  is  as 
important  to  sound  diet  as  are  research  and 
production. 

Here  let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  not  only 
'he  United  States  but  modern  civilization  as  a 
•.vhole  will  have  to  use  scientific  advances  for  the 
Benefit  of  mankind  much  more  fully,  much  less 
Jialf-heartedly,  than  they  have  been  used  so  far. 
^Ve  Americans  could  feed  and  clothe  and  house 
•ourselves  far  better  than  we  do  if  we  dared 
make  full  use  of  what  we  know.  But  we  have 
•-esitated,  usually  for  fear  we  might  make  a 


wrong  move  and  upset  somebody's  apple  cart.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  be  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  make  some  vigorous 
moves,  civilization  will  have  no  apples  to  put  in  the  carts. 

The  final  aspect  of  agricultural  policy  that  I  want  to 
touch  on  is  the  broadest  of  all — "democratic  planning." 
In  agriculture,  democratic  planning  has  become  definitely 
and,  I  believe,  permanently  a  part  of  national  policy. 
The  only  way  farmers  could  save  themselves  from  ruin 
in  1932  was  by  an  experiment  in  democratic  planning 
on  a  national  scale.  That  experiment  has  been  expanded 
greatly  since  1932  as  we  all  learned  how  to  do  the  job 
better.  Democratic  planning  in  agriculture  extends  from 
the  individual  farm  through  the  community,  the  county, 
the  state,  the  region,  to  the  national  government.  It  deals 
with  an  increasing  variety  of  problems  as  farmers  discover 
that  the  battles  they  have  to  fight  are  not  isolated,  single 
engagements  but  parts  of  a  broad  campaign. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  smug  about  what  we  have 
achieved  in  democratic  planning  so  far.  But  we  are  over 
the  biggest  hurdle — we  have  made  a  start.  We  must  go 
much  further  than  we  have,  and  we  shall  have  to  do 
a  good  job  of  it  or  else.  .  .  .  There  is  going  to  be  planning 
in  the  modern  world — either  autocratic  planning  or  demo- 
cratic planning.  As  I  look  forward  to  the  condition  of 
the  world  after  this  war,  I  think  we  can  avoid  auto- 
cratic planning — dictatorship — only  by  proving  that  we 
can  do  a  better  job  with  democratic  planning.  National 
nutrition  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  adding  to  our  experi- 
ence while  we  build  a  better,  stronger  America. 


Rothstem  lor   FSA 
An  Ever-Normal  Granary  corn  bin — symbol  of  agriculture's  flexible  reserves 
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American  Food  and  Hunger  Overseas 

A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 

An  official  statement  of  the  international  nutrition  policy  of  the  United 
States: — by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 


IT  HAS  BEEN,  AND  IS,  THE  CONSISTENT  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 

States  to  make  food  resources  available,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  those  countries  which  need  them.  Where  normal  com- 
merce does  not  accomplish  this  result,  this  government 
historically  has  supplemented  the  supply  by  sending  food, 
at  its  own  expense,  or  at  the  expense  of  American 
organizations. 

In  the  years  following  the  first  World  War,  this  govern- 
ment through  various  organizations  financed  and  sent 
food  to  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France;  and  sent  less  amounts  to  other  countries.  Only 
when  the  normal  processes  of  reopened  trade  made  it 
possible  for  the  populations  of  these  countries  to  obtain 
adequate  food  through  normal  channels  did  we  cease  to 
send  relief.  We  did  it  on  the  straightforward  theory  that 
a  land  of  plenty  had  a  duty  to  humanity. 

During  the  present  war,  the  government  has  followed, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  same  policy.  Naturally  it  has  had 
to  be  modified  by  changed  conditions,  and  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  military  situations  which  we  did  not  create. 
Relief  has  taken  various  forms.  In  some  cases — Finland, 
for  instance — loans  have  been  made  permitting  purchases 
of  food  here  and  its  shipment  abroad.  Shiploads  of  relief 
have  been  sent  to  unoccupied  France.  Other  shiploads  of 
food  have  been  sent  to  Spain.  Only  recently  arrangements 
were  made  to  send  two  shiploads  of  food  to  Ireland. 

We  have  not  felt  that  the  policy  of  relief  could  be 
determined  wholly  by  arguments  over  the  question  of 
who  is  responsible  for  the  distress.  We  realize  perfectly 
that  the  forces  of  invasion  and  aggression  are  the  direct 
cause  of  the  want  and  hunger  and  starvation  of  great 
populations.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  say  that  we  ought 
simply  to  leave  the  problem  to  the  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  creating  it.  But  that  is  not  a  complete  answer. 
The  populations  of  these  countries  still  have  to  live;  and 
in  their  children  may  very  well  lie  the  hope  for  a  free 
and  civilized  Europe. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  asking  "Who  is  responsible  for 
this?"  we  have  asked,  "Will  the  relief  actually  do  any 
good?  Or  will  it  merely  feed  one  group  in  one  place  and 
increase  misery  elsewhere  by  encouraging  or  assisting  in- 
vaders or  aggressors  to  requisition,  or  seize,  or  buy  with 
worthless  currency,  or  otherwise  take  away  for  them- 
selves, food  which  ought  to  go  to  the  populations  of  these 
countries?"  If  the  latter,  plainly  the  relief  does  not  assist 
in  the  slightest. 

The  technique  of  modern  economic  warfare  has  devel- 
oped endless  ways  for  draining  a  country  dry  of  its  essen- 
tial food  supplies.  Shipments  of  relief  to  the  popula- 
tion would  not  assist  that  population  unless  it  were  possible 
to  establish  virtually  an  economic  control  system  in  neutral 
or  nonbelligerent  hands  within  the  country.  This  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  time  of  War  within  military  lines. 
There  is  a  widespread  misconception  that  the  food 
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difficulties  in  Europe  are  chiefly  due  to  the  allied  blockade. 
Such  information  as  we  have  indicates  that  the  chief 
difficulty  is  due  to  the  disturbance  of  crops  and  harvests 
and  transport  and  local  distribution;  and  to  the  requisition- 
ing and  economic  policies  pursued  on  the  continent  itself. 
The  German  government  has  stated  authoritatively  that 
it  does  not  consider  that  an  invader  has  any  responsibility 
for  feeding  the  population  of  the  country  which  it  has 
invaded;  and  that  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  assure 
that  Germany  will  receive  the  benefits  of  whatever  sup- 
plies do  exist  in  Europe  to  the  extent  that  she  needs  them. 
In  the  light  of  this,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  any  effec- 
tive policy  of  feeding  in  territory  occupied  within  military 
lines  is  obvious. 

PASSING  FROM  THE  VERY  GRIM  PICTURE  IN  EUROPE,  THE 
Western  Hemisphere  offers  a  happier  aspect.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  there  are  great  food  surpluses  in  the 
Americas — and  this  is  true.  But  most  of  these  surpluses 
would  promptly  disappear  if  all  of  the  Americas  were  fed 
according  to  the  standards  recommended  by  the  National 
Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense.  The  farmers  of  Canada, 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  many  of  the  South  American 
Republics  would  not  be  worried  over  overseas  markets  if 
every  family  on  the  American  continent  had  the  food 
which  it  ought  to  have  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
Americans  of  the  future.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  beeri  giving  careful  thought  to  this  problem;  and  has 
been  working  out  plans  which  I  hope,  within  the  not  too 
distant  future,  may  offer  some  fascinating  possibilities. 
Although  the  United  States  is  the  best-fed  country  in  the 
world,  there  are  millions  of  people  who  do  not,  and  some 
who  cannot,  obtain  the  food  that  they  really  need.  This 
is  even  more  true  in  many  of  the  other  American  Re- 
publics. The  problem  is  partly  one  of  finance;  it  is  also 
a  problem  of  education.  Whenever  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  solved,  I  am  confident  that  the  economic  relations 
between  the  Americas  are  close  enough  so  that  a  solution 
will  be  found  to  the  problem  of  payment.  In  the  Americas, 
at  least,  we  have  passed  that  point.  Whenever  the  resources 
are  there,  and  the  need  is  there,  we  can  work  out  ways  of 
getting  the  supply  to  the  need. 

In  its  international  aspect,  the  problem  of  proper  feeding 
combines  three  great  elements.  The  first  is  the  scientific 
element — the  careful  analysis  of  what  is  really  needed, 
and  education  of  the  public  to  insist  that  need  be  filled. 

The  second  is  economic — the  working  out  of  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  supplies  can  reach  the  localities  where 
they  ought  to  be  used. 

The  third  is  sentimental  or,  if  you  like,  moral — the 
feeling  which  everyone  ought  to  have  that  the  providence 
of  God  put  these  supplies  in  the  world  to  be  used  for  the 
strengthening  of  life;  and  that  it  is  the  job  of  everyone 
to  see  that  they  are  so  used. 
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City  Diets  and  Democracy 


FRANCES  PERKINS 

What  about  wage  earners  without  gardens,  and  without  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  such  as  rural  folks  have? — by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 


ONE   OF   THE    HOPES    OF    THIS   GENERATION    IS   TO    BE    ABLE   TO 

make  available  to  all  our  people  the  goods  they  need 
for  satisfactory  living.  The  most  indispensable  of  these 
goods  is  food.  American  workers  have  always  been  among 
the  best  fed  in  the  world.  According  to  the  data  compiled 
by  the  International  Labor  Office  in  the  late  1930's,  only 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Great  Britain  and  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions  were  average  diets  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States. 

But  this  average  is  in  some  respects  below  the  stand- 
ard which  scientific  research  has  set  for  optimum  growth 
and  health.  And  there  are  many  families  living  below 
the  average — families  with  a  disproportionately  large  num- 
ber of  children. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  many 
American  workers  and  their  families — out  of  the  80,- 
000,000  people  dependent  on  wages  and  salaries — do  not 
receive  a  completely  nutritious  diet  according  to  present- 
day  standards,  is  that  much  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  human  needs  is  so  new.  Yet  new  information, 
together  with  the  great  interest  in  the  production  of  citrus 
fruits  and  their  very  marked  decline  in  price,  and  the 
improvement  in  long  distance  transportation  which  has 
made  fruits  and  vegetables  available  in  our  cities  all  the 
year  round,  have  combined  to  produce  important  changes 
in  the  food  consumption  of  urban  workers.  Tomato 
juice  which  is  almost  a  new  food,  and  a  very  valuable 
one,  is  almost  universally  on  the  market.  Per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  has  also  increased,  as  special  educational 
efforts  have  been  combined  with  methods  by  which  low 
cost  milk  has  been  made  available  to  city  families  with 
small  resources. 


Two    outlooks.     The    city    housewife    cannot    feed    her    family 


In  developing  an  educational  program  for  improving 
nutrition,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  importance 
of  custom  in  our  food  habits.  The  Labor  Department's 
recent  studies  of  food  consumption  show  the  remarkable 
persistence  of  the  food  preferences  of  earlier  generations 
in  the  localities  studied.  The  tables  of  New  Orleans  still 
remind  one  of  the  fish,  the*  chicken,  the  salads,  and  the 
greens  of  the  French;  the  Bostonians  still  eat  more  beans 
and  drink  more  tea  than  families  in  most  other  cities.  In 
Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  they  eat  more  rye  bread  and 
cheese  and  apples  and  coffee.  A  national  nutrition  policy 
should  plan  to  change  food  consumption  habits  only 
insofar  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  to  provide 
all  the  nutrients  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  life. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  fundamental  problem  is 
economic.  More  than  one  quarter  of  the  families  sur- 
veyed by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1934-36  did 
not  spend  enough  to  secure  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomies' adequate  diet  at  minimum  cost.  The  literature 
abounds  with  examples  of  the  connection  between  eco- 
nomic status  and  health.  A  Children's  Bureau  study  of 
six-  and  seven-year  old  school  girls  indicated  an  inverse 
relationship  between  poor  economic  status  and  gain  in 
weight,  need  for  medical  and  dental  care,  number  of 
school  absences. 

The  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  has  recently  been  making 
an  extensive  medical  evaluation  of  the  nutritional  status 
of  highschool  students  in  New  York  City.  It  has  found 
striking  differences  between  the  vitamin-C  status  between 
the  children  in  high  and  low  income  groups. 

Studies  of  gain  in  weight  and  its  association  with  eco- 
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nomic  status  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  a  study  of 
Pittsburgh  school  children  provide  further  evidence  of 
the  relationship  between  poor  health  and  poor  diet. 

Indirect  evidence  of  the  results  of  improper  diet  is 
provided  on  a  large  scale  by  the  beneficial  effect  of  school 
lunches.  The  WPA  reports  that  nourishing  hot  lunches 
fed  to  school  children  have  improved  not  only  general 
health  but  the  quality  of  their  school  work. 

The  proportion  of  our  children  who  are  found  in 
families  without  adequate  nutrition  should  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  all  of  us.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
study  of  employed  wage  earners  and  clerical  workers 
shows  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  children  in  this 
relatively  favored  group  live  in  families  whose  incomes 
are  below  the  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate  food, 
as  well  as  suitable  housing,  clothing,  medical  care,  per- 
sonal care,  union  dues,  carfare,  newspapers,  and  the 
other  sorts  of  recreation  for*which  city  families  must  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 


a  family  can  budget  for  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
and  fall,  far  below  the  maintenance  level  in  all  the  other 
goods  which  make  up  urban  living.  Large-city  families 
of  average  size  with  incomes  below  $1,400  presumably 
distribute  their  funds  to  all  categories  of  family  needs 
without  obtaining  the  best  standards  in  any  one. 

In  my  opinion,  even  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
national  defense  program,  we  should  be  considering 
economic  measures  which  will  bring  about  improvements 
in  the  American  diet.  These  plans  should  be  of  two 
types:  those  for  cutting  the  cost  of  bringing  food  from 
the  farm  to  the  urban  consumer,  and  plans  for  certain 
consumer  subsidies. 

Processing  and  distribution  costs  bulk  large  in  the  na- 
tion's food  bill.  Studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  show  that  in  1940  American  consumers  spent 
about  $14,800,000,000  for  foods  grown  in  this  country. 
Of  this  amount  the  farmer  got  about  $6,200,000,000.  The 
remaining  amount  went  to  pay  the  various  charges  for 


Price  and  Supply  on  the  Home  Front 

by  HARRIET  ELLIOTT,   Consumer  Division,  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply 


Greatly  increased  demand  for  food — 
growing  out  of  increased  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  army  needs,  and  ship- 
ments under  the  Lease-Lend  program — 
have  been  pushing  food  prices  up. 
Efforts  to  achieve  parity  prices  for  farm- 
ers have  added  to  the  upward  trend.  It 
is  our  policy,  however,  that  these  prices 
shall  be  held  within  bounds. 

Every  increase  in  food  prices  places 
a  burden  on  the  low  income  consumer. 
The  food  price  increases  occurring  at 
the  present  time  constitute  a  burden 
which  must  be  lightened  by  redoubled 
efforts  to  make  possible  wise  buying,  as- 
sist consumers  to  know  and  use  the  less 
expensive  foods,  and  to  promote  spe- 
cial programs  which  put  food  of  high 
nutritive  value  within  reach  of  low  in- 
come families.  Increased  food  prices 
make  particularly  significant  the  pro- 
gram for  enriching  the  staple,  low  cost 
foods.  They  make  imperative  the  much 
wider  use  of  quality  standards  and 
grades  to  enable  consumers  to  compare 
products,  stretch  their  food  pennies, 
and  make  their  food  purchases  fit  their 
needs. 

Price  itself  is  meaningless  without 
quality.  Price  controls  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered unless  a  price  applies  to  a 
specific  quality. 

In  the  food  field,  minimum  quality 
standards  for  health  and  safety  are  set 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  quality  characteristics  of  cer- 
tain products  are  defined.  These  pro- 
vide a  very  essential  bottom  below 
which  quality  may  not  fall,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  such  minimum  standards  is 
needed  more  than  ever  now.  The 
prompt  extension  of  the  use  of  these 


grades  in  all  retail  markets  is  essential. 
Also,  prices  and  quality  standards  for 
other  items  besides  food  in  the  consumer 
budget  have  a  direct  bearing,  since  ex- 
penditures for  these  items  crowd  the 
food  budget.  Next  to  food,  the  largest 
item  in  the  consumer  budget  is  rents. 
In  many  communities  congested  by  de- 
fense activity,  sharp  rent  increases  have 
occurred.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
situation  and  prevent  further  increases, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  is  assisting  local  com- 
munities to  set  up  fair  rent  committees 
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Standards  set  for  animal  feeds,  and 
marked  by  labels,  are  more  informa- 
tive than  is  usual  with  foods  for  humans 


and  to  hold  rents  as  close  as  possible 
to  pro-defense  levels  for  the  duration 
of  the  emergency. 

Clothing  economy  is  dependent  on 
recognition  of  quality,  and  the  need  for 
the  development  of  textile  and  clothing 
standards  is  pressing.  Goods  bought 
for  purposes  which  they  do  not  serve, 
clothes  that  wear  out  and  have  to  be 
replaced,  mean  waste  and  inefficiency 
in  home  and  nation.  Our  all-out  effort 
must  overcome  this  type  of  waste.  It 
must  overcome,  too,  obstructions  and 
inefficiencies  in  methods  of  production 
and  distribution  which  check  the  flow 
of  goods  and  raise  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. Many  types  of  waste  which  bur- 
den the  economy  will  be  attacked  by  the 
program  of  simplification  and  standard- 
ization undertaken  in  OPACS. 

The  most  fundamental  approach  to 
economic  efficiency,  and  incidentally  to 
problems  of  price,  is  to  produce  and 
make  available  an  adequate  supply. 
This  is  the  only  real  means  of  consumer 
protection.  For  most  of  the  basic 
things  which  go  into  the  American 
standard  of  living  there  are  resources 
and  materials  and  available  manpower 
to  produce  them.  Many  of  today's 
shortages  can  and  must  be  overcome. 

We  cannot  let  fear  of  a  post-war 
slump  stand  in  our  way  today,  for  we 
must,  at  our  peril,  avoid  such  a  collapse 
when  the  emergency  is  past.  The 
framework  within  which  we  build  sound 
nutrition  for  strong  defense  today  ex- 
tends forward  to  the  only  future  which 
can  give  meaning  to  our  present  effort 
— one  in  which  health,  security,  and 
opportunity  are  the  birthright  of  all  our 
people. 
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Keystone-Underwood 
Many  wage  earners  cannot  secure  digestible  and  attractive  meals  on  the  job  unless  the  employer  provides  a  restaurant  such  as  this 


transportation,  processing,  and  marketing.  The  latter 
costs  cover  services  which  are  as  real  and  as  important 
as  those  rendered  by  the  farmer.  The  charges  for  these 
services,  however,  may  be  unduly  large  either  through 
inefficiency  or  monopoly  control.  The  government  should 
continue  to  take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to 
safeguard  economy  of  distribution.  Grading  and  labeling 
regulations  which  encourage  efficient  distribution  and  ef- 
ficient buying  by  the  housewife  should  be  encouraged. 
.There  are  other  regulations,  however,  taxes  and  license 
fees  which  unduly  raise  food  costs,  and  they  should  be 
abolished  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  nutrition  policy. 

Farmers'  curb  markets,  city  pushcart  markets,  and  low 
price  milk  depots  are  needed  both  to  serve  the  consumer 
public  and  to  give  the  farmer  an  adequate  outlet  for 
his  products.  Some  farmers  who  are  located  near  con- 
suming markets  now  peddle  their  products  in  the  cities — 
selling  directly  to  retailers,  or  even  directly  to  consumers. 
Efforts  should  be  directed  toward  developing  varieties 
of  direct  marketing  which  will  eliminate  unnecessary  cost 
without  bringing  about  other  unfavorable  results. 

FOOD     CONSUMPTION      SUBSIDIES      BECAME      PART      OF      PUBLIC 

policy  in  the  United  States  in  the  years  of  the  last  de- 
pression when  they  seemed  the  best  answer  to  the  di- 
lemma of  farm  surpluses  of  food  products,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  many  urban  families  without  proper  food 
on  the  other.  The  surplus  marketing  program  was  at  first 
developed  as  a  temporary  measure,  but  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  incorporating  some  of  its  best  features 
into  a  national  policy  on  nutrition. 

The  school-lunch  program  seems  a  particularly  valuable 
addition  to  American  institutions.  More  than  4,000,000 
children  in  our  schools  have  received  free  lunches  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  There  are  about  27,000,000  school 
children  in  the  entire  country.  If  all  the  children  who 
now  have  inadequate  diets  were  to  be  reached  by  the 
school-lunch  program,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  be 
many  schools  without  some  children  having  a  free  lunch. 
It  thus  seems  clear  that  the  extension  of  this  program 
to  all  school  children  would  have,  in  addition  to  its  other 
advantages,  a  very  sound  psychological  basis.  It  would 
also  provide  for  children  whose  parents  have  not  taught 
them  sound  food  habits,  and  give  practical  lessons  in  what 
constitutes  a  nutritionally  adequate  noon  meal. 


Provision  for  additional  adult  education  in  nutrition 
for  city  mothers,  and  very  likely  for  city  fathers,  too, 
should  be  part  of  a  national  nutrition  policy.  We  need 
to  make  available  to  the  adults  of  today  the  newer  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition  which  was  not  taught  when  they  were 
in  school.  We  should  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  to 
translate  human  needs  for  calories,  proteins,  minerals, 
and  vitamins  into  terms  of  breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper 
menus.  We  must  make  it  easy  for  average  men  and 
women  to  protect  themselves  from  the  unscrupulous  who 
wish  to  exploit  the  current  interest  in  what  constitutes 
an  adequate  diet. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  extension 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan1  to  all  families  which  have  been 
certified  for  public  assistance  and,  in  addition,  to  inde- 
pendent families  with  incomes  under  $1,000.  Such  an 
increase  in  the  program  would  require  careful  planning 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  agricultural  production, 
but  it  might  yield  such  substantial  dividends  in  morale 
as  well  as  in  health  that  it  should  be  incorporated  as  part 
of  a  national  policy  on  nutrition. 

Planning  for  improved  nutrition  should  also  include 
improvement  of  proper  nutrition  standard  meals  in  fac- 
tory lunchrooms  and  canteens.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  to  provide  nutritionally  adequate  and  palatable 
meals  at  cost  to  men  and  women  at  their  place  of  work 
with  due  regard  for  the  preferences  and  the  food  con- 
sumption habits  of  the  group  to  be  served.  Too  often 
factory  workers  find  it  difficult  to  secure  digestible  and 
attractive  meals  near  their  work  without  paying  excessive 
prices.  This  proper  food  will  greatly  increase  their  work- 
ing efficiency  as  well  as  personal  appearance. 

DEVELOPING  A  NATIONAL  NUTRITION  POLICY  FOR  THE  UNITED 
States  is  not  a  simple  task.  In  involves  a  delicate  balance 
of  the  interests  of  producers,  distributors,  and  consumers; 
of  farmers  and  urban  workers.  Labor,  whether  agricul- 
tural labor,  factory  labor,  labor  in  mines,  on  trains,  or  on 
waterfronts  has  a  great  stake  in  a  nutrition  program,  be- 
cause good  nutrition  is  fundamental  to  good  health,  and 
the  cooperation  of  healthy  workers  is  fundamental  to 
the  development  of  any  important  national  policy.  The 
problem  is  one  that  involves  individual  action  and  social 
action,  and  I  believe  that  we  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  finding  its  solution  on  a  democratic  basis. 
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The  Job  Ahead 


THOMAS  PARRAN,  M.D. 

A  call  to  action — and  a  program.  An  epochal  statement: — by  the  Surgeon 
General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service 


ALL  OF  US  TODAY  ARE  CONSCIOUS  OF  THE  GRAVE  TASK  LYING 

before  us.  The  President  has  declared  a  state  of  unlimited 
national  emergency.  In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come, 
we  shall  need  not  only  planes  and  munitions,  a  growing 
army  and  navy,  but  also  rugged  health  and  courage.  All 
these  defenses  are  within  our  reach.  Given  the  national 
will  to  do  it,  we  have  the  power  to  build  here  in  America 
a  nation  of  people  more  fit,  more  vigorous,  more  compe- 
tent; a  nation  with  better  morale,  a  more  united  purpose, 
more  toughness  of  body,  and  greater  strength  of  mind 
than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

This  total  result  can  be  accomplished  only  by  putting 
to  work  all  the  scientific  knowledge  we  have  for  the 
nutrition  of  all  our  people.  This  country  has  the  capacity 
for  agricultural  production,  the  soil  fertility,  the  educa- 
tional machinery,  the  food  manufacturing  and  distribution 
facilities,  with  leaders  keenly  aware  of  their  social  respon- 
sibility. Throughout  the  nation  there  is  a  surging  desire 
to  join  in  the  defense  effort,  to  build  better  and  more 
strongly  the  human  bulwarks  of  democracy.  These  great 
assets  can  be  canalized,  through  science,  toward  the  goal 
of  nutrition  to  lift  our  level  of  achievement.  If  we  attain 
this  goal,  what  will  be  the  results? 

To  find  a  parallel  to  the  swift  advance  in  nutritional 
knowledge  in  the  last  two  decades  one  must  go  back  to 
the  epoch-making  time  of  Pasteur,  whose  germ  theory  of 
disease  made  possible  the  last  half-century's  progress 
against  preventable  infections.  Without  Pasteur  and  his 
co-workers,  mankind  still  would  be  plague-ridden.  They 
pushed  forward  the  processes  of  civilization.  Today  we 
have  within  reach  the  key  to  a  comparable  advance  if  we 
put  to  work  now,  what  we  know  now,  about  the  nutrition 
of  human  beings. 

In  the  past  half-century  we  in  this  country  have  added 
twenty  years  to  the  average  span  of  human  life,  largely 
by  saving  the  lives  of  babies  and  of  young  people.  But 
life  expectancy  for  those  beyond  the  age  of  forty  has  not 
increased  since  Pasteur's  time.  On  the  contrary,  many 
diseases  have  increased  because  more  people  grow  old 
enough  to  acquire  them.  Deaths  have  increased  from 
cancer,  heart  conditions,  kidney  diseases,  mental  illness — 
in  fact,  from  all  of  the  so-called  degenerative  causes.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  is  due  to  the  strain  of  modern  life. 
Yet  every  disease,  every  malfunction  of  an  organ,  results 
from  a  derangement  in  the  functioning  of  the  individual 
body  cell.  The  individual  cell  functions  properly  if  it  is 
properly  fed;  and  if  it  is  not  killed  by  the  invasion  of 
bacterial,  virus,  or  chemical  poisons,  or  by  endogenous 
toxins.  The  food  available  to  each  of  the  body  cells 
probably  determines  to  a  large  degree  the  health  of  that 
cell,  its  proper  functioning,  its  reciprocal  relations  with 
other  cells,  which  make  up  bodily  organs  and  systems. 

The  science  of  nutrition  is  about  as  young  as  the  science 
of  aviation.  We  do  not  know  all  the  answers  in  either 


field.  But  as  much,  relatively,  is  known  about  what 
nourishes  a  human  body,  as  is  known  about  what  gets  a 
heavy  machine  up  in  the  air  and  safely  to  its  destination. 
The  difference  is  that  far  less  of  the  nutritional  knowledge 
is  put  to  work. 

The  National  Nutrition  Conference  brought  together 
basic  facts  on  nutrition  today  and  drew  blueprints  for 
national  action.  The  facts  make  clear  that  while  nutrition 
is  an  individual  and  family  problem,  it  is  also  a  com- 
munity and  a  national  problem. 

For  the  first  time,  experts  have  laid  down  the  specifica- 
tions for  a  diet  adequate  for  good  health — a  "gold  standard 
for  nutrition."  The  standard  affords  a  wide  choice  of  foods 
that  can  be  purchased  cheaply  anywhere  in  the  country, 
yet  which  will  provide  for  men,  women,  and  children  the 
nutritional  essentials  for  life  and  buoyant  health.  It  will 
have  meaning  only  as  it  is  translated  into  a  wiser  selection 
of  what  each  one  of  the  130  million  Americans  eats 
every  day. 

WHILE  THE  FULL  EXTENT  OF  THE  NATION'S  NUTRITIONAL 
problem  is  undetermined,  we  know  that,  as  President 
Roosevelt  stated  to  the  Washington  conference,  "every  sur- 
vey of  nutrition,  by  whatever  method  conducted,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country,  shows  malnutrition  to  be 
widespread  and  serious."  Studies  of  family  diets  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  all  income  groups  of  the 
nation  show  that  one  third  of  the  people  are  getting  food 
inadequate  to  maintain  good  health.  Less  than  one  fourth 
are  getting  a  "good  diet,"  even  when  measured  by  the 
old  standards  which  are  lower  than  the  "gold  standard." 
Some  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  food  they  need;  others 
spend  their  food  budget  unwisely;  still  others  have  fixed 
and  faulty  food  habits.  Americans  want  good  health 
to  be  the  heritage  of  all,  on  as  dramatic  a  basis  as  the 
suffrage  itself.  We  want  no  property  qualifications  for 
health. 

Here,  we  happen  to  have  plenty  of  fertile  land  to  supply 
every  element  of  a  full  and  adequate  diet  to  the  present 
population  and  any  prospective  increase.  This  is  true,  in 
spite  of  past  exploitation  of  agricultural  resources. 

This  country  has  been  unwise  on  other  fronts.  Nature 
puts  into  the  foods  we  eat  the  vital  elements  necessary 
for  balanced  health.  Modern  man  has  depleted  many  of 
them  through  zeal  for  overrefining,  and  through  the 
cooking  methods  of  today. 

One  half  of  our  fuel — the  calories  we  eat — is  in  the 
form  of  bread  and  sugar.  Add  to  this  the  refined  fats,  and 
two  thirds  of  our  energy  intake  is  in  the  form  of  "inert 
calories,"  which  furnish  fuel  and  nothing  else.  From  the 
remaining  third  of  our  diet  we  must  get  the  vitamin  B 
complex  and  the  minerals  needed  to  burn  up  the  inert 
calories.  This  is  where  we  have  been  starving  ourselves. 
Over  the  ages,  bread  has  been  the  "staff  of  life."  In  recent 
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decades  the  bread  of  this  nation  has  been 
a  very  frail  and  feeble  reed  because  the 
wheat  berry  has  been  "scalped"  of  most 
of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  which  the 
good  Lord  put  into  it  for  our  protection. 
Year  by  year,  too,  the  national  consump- 
tion of  sugar  has  increased.  White  sugar 
is  a  source  of  fuel  and  of  nothing  else.  It 
does  not  carry  the  vital  elements  neces- 
sary for  its  use  in  the  body. 

To  restore  bread  to  its  traditional 
virtue,  the  millers  and  bakers  of  the 
country  are  revolutionizing  their  indus- 
tries. The  new  standards  assure  the 
nation  a  stronger  staff  in  the  new 
"enriched  flour."  This  will  be  attained 
either  by  conserving  the  vital  elements 
naturally  present  in  wheat,  through 
longer  extraction — which  means  using 
more  of  the  wheat  berry;  or,  if  the  public 
continues  to  demand  pallid  bread,  the 
most  essential  elements  will  be  restored  to 
highly  milled  white  flour  without  chang- 
ing its  color.  Whichever  you  choose,  you 
get  a  more  healthful  food.  But  choose 
one  of  them. 

A  further  deficiency  in  modern  diets  can  be  corrected 
only  by  a  50  percent  increase  in  our  national  production 
of  milk  and  milk  products.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
foods — dried  skim  milk — today  is  used  largely  for  poultry 
and  stock  feed.  In  fact,  livestock  now  gets  the  best  of 
many  foods.  We  must  see  that  our  children  have  their 
fair  share. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  United  States  has  produced 
what  we  have  called  a  "surplus"  of  agricultural  products. 
Very  wisely  we  have  built  up  an  "ever-normal  granary" 
of  corn  and  wheat  on  which  to  draw  in  the  event  of 
drought  or  other  emergency.  Wisely,  also,  we  have  con- 
served the  soil  and  helped  farmers  to  stay  on  the  soil. 
Some  of  the  neediest  families  have  been  able  to  improve 
their  diet  through  the  Food  Stamp  Plan.  This  plan  has 
made  good  use  of  some  of  our  surplus  foods,  as  have  the 
free  school  lunches,  which  assure  about  half  the  needy 


Post  for  FSA 

A  visiting  nurse,   in  the  anti-pellagra  campaign,  tells  a 
client    why    protective    foods    are    good    for    her    family 


use  MI1.K. 

Lee  for  FSA 
A  county  fair  exhibit  in  the  South  brings  diet  education  in  familiar  terms 


school  children  at  least  one  good  meal  a  day  for  five  days 
a  week  during  the  school  year. 

But  these  important  programs  were  designed  primarily 
to  take  surplus  foods  off  the  market,  not  to  meet  nutri- 
tional needs.  If  full  domestic  food  needs  are  met,  we 
would  have  a  surplus  of  only  three  farm  products :  wheat, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  If  we  add  the  urgent  needs  of  Great 
Britain  to  our  own  requirements,  we  are  faced  not  with  a 
problem  of  surpluses,  but  of  shortage — notably  in  animal 
proteins,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  the  legumes.  To 
meet  the  immediate  need,  and  to  prepare  for  the  needs 
of  the  half-starved  world  after  the  war,  means  organized 
farm  output.  We  cannot  afford  to  grow  unwanted  cotton, 
wheat,  and  tobacco,  on  acres  which  can  produce  the 
concentrated  protein  foods  needed  both  by  ourselves  and 
by  the  British. 

IN   PRACTICAL  TERMS,  WE  NEED  EVERY   DROP   OF   MILK,  EVERY 

egg,  every  legume,  every  pound  of  meat  and  of  fish  we  can 
produce  for  Anglo-American  nutrition,  plus  substantial 
quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats,  fish  liver  oils,  and 
certain' vitamins.  I  believe  that  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  [see  page  387]  which  will  convert 
most  of  our  ever-normal  granary  of  feed  into  concentrated 
human  protein  foods  represents  a  long  step  forward.  We 
may  have  to  go  even  further  during  this  emergency. 

The  nine  hundred  experts  to  the  Nutrition  Conference 
were  united  in  a  common  objective:  To  build  a  stronger 
race  through  good  food.  Their  recommendations  to  the 
President  enlist  the  united  efforts  of  agriculture,  economics, 
public  health,  nutritional  science,  industry,  and  education 
to  this  end. 

First  of  all,  we  must  continue  our  search  for  knowledge, 
with  greater  support  for  scientific  research  in  nutrition  by 
government,  by  the  universities  and  foundations,  and  by 
industry. 

Through  soil  conservation  this  country  can  provide 
better  nutrition — more  food,  richer  in  vital  elements. 
Governmental  aid  to  agriculture  will  discourage  the  plant- 
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Photos  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
For  years  many  rural  housewives  have  had  expert  food  and  canning  advice  under  the  leadership  of  county  demonstration  agents 


ing  of  unnecessary  crops,  and  stimulate  the  production  of 
the  goods  needed  for  defense.  Thus  farmers  will  divert 
acres  now  planted  to  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat  to  pasture 
for  dairy  herds;  to  growing  home  gardens,  peanuts  and 
soy  beans,  green  vegetables,  fruits,  tomatoes;  to  increasing 
the  numbers  of  pigs,  chickens  and  eggs.  To  provide  a  good 
diet  for  all  Americans  means  35  to  40  million  more  acres 
producing  foodstuffs.  That,  of  course,  means  at  the  same 
time  a  higher  farm  income. 

For  the  neediest  people,  certainly  for  all  those  on  relief, 
I  urge  an  extension  of  the  Food  Stamp  Plan.  Further,  I 
suggest  that  the  whole  program  be  shaped  toward  better 
nutrition  of  human  be- 
ings rather  than  get- 
ting rid  of  surpluses. 

If  war  should  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to 
conserve  certain 
foods,  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan 
could  be  put  into  re- 
verse overnight  in 
order  to  insure  equit- 
able consumption  of 
such  foods  in  propor- 
tion to  need;  not  in 
proportion  to  buying 
power. 

If  food  stamps  or  a 
comparable  plan  were 
in  operation  all  over 
the  country,  it  could 
be  extended  to  more 
of  the  nutritionally 


4-H  girls,  in  Maryland,  learn  to  pack  nourishing  lunches 


needy  families  who  now  are  without  the  foods  essential 
to  sound  health.  Well-planned  school  lunches,  now  avail- 
able only  to  one  half  of  our  needy  children,  are  a  case 
in  point.  Milk  and  citrus  fruits  are  such  strategic  foods 
that  every  family  must  have  an  opportunity  to  get  enough 
of  them. 

Beyond  today's  emergency,  food  offers  a  foundation 
stone  in  an  after-war  world  economy.  Food  for  defense, 
involving,  as  it  should,  intimate  coooperation  between 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Commonwealth,  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  American  Republics,  could 
lay  the  basis  for  a  world  policy  to  meet  effectively  this 

elemental  human 
need.  Toward  the  re- 
alization of  that  hope 
for  the  future,  imme- 
diate domestic  respon- 
sibilities for  food  and 
nutrition  will  point 
the  way. 

Plans  are  taking 
shape  for  State  Nutri- 
tion Councils,  to  mul- 
tiply the  Washington 
conference  by  forty- 
eight,  and  to  reach  all 
the  3,000  counties  with 
the  nutrition  program. 
Food  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  as 
well  as  producers,  have 
an  important  part  in 
the  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Their  facilities 
and  their  influence 
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will  stimulate  wider  distribution  and  use  of  foods  now 
•deficient  in  the  national  dietary.  Other  food  industries 
.are  planning  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  millers  and  bakers 
in  improving  the  nutritional  value  of  their  products. 

The  food  and  nutrition  experts  have  the  responsibility 
for  spreading  modern  nutritional  knowledge,  and  what  a 
better  diet  will  mean  to  every  American,  in  terms  of  a 
strong  body,  a  more  alert  mind,  greater  resistance  to 
disease,  longer  life,  greater  vigor,  and  a  better  chance  for 
happiness.  Such  education  must  go  forward  swiftly,  not 
•only  among  laymen,  but  also  in  the  professions,  particu- 
larly among  doctors,  dentists,  social  workers,  and  teachers. 

THESE  ARE  GREAT  OBJECTIVES.  I  HOPE  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT 
may  see  fit  to  make  this  task  the  sole  responsibility  of  a 
•competent  body,  acting  through  the  Coordinator  of  Health, 
Welfare  and  Nutrition  as  an  operating  agency,  for  the 
immediate  nationwide  application  of  nutritional  knowl- 
edge to  human  needs.  Science,  education,  agriculture, 
industry  and  many  government  agencies  should  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  task  ahead. 

If  this  whole  job  ahead  is  done — and  it  will  be  done — 
it  will  constitute  news  of  historic  importance,  greater  on 
the  constructive  side  than  the  capitulation  of  France  or 
the  over-running  of  Greece  have  been  destructive  to 
•democratic  hopes.  The  upbuilding  of  our  own  people  to 
a  level  of  health  and  vigor  never  before  attained,  and 
scarcely  dreamed  of,  the  working  out  with  the  British 
Empire,  the  American  Republics  and  other  democracies, 
•of  far-reaching  cooperative  plans  for  the  pooling  of  food 
resources,  all  this  may  prove  to  be  the  one  humane  achieve- 
ment of  the  war  when  we  have  done  our  share  to  win  it. 

But  hopes  for  the  future  must  not  obscure  the  imme- 
diate task.  Through  public  effort,  and  through  joint 
personal  efforts,  we  must  begin  now  to  put  our  food 
knowledge  to  work  to  build  a  stronger  and  more  compe- 
tent race.  But  the  present  effort  is  only  the  beginning  of 


our  historic  task. 

Today  we  are  preparing  to  defend,  not  so  much  the 
square  miles  of  land  that  represent  the  forty-eight  states, 
our  territories  and  possessions,  nor  an  island  here,  or  the 
bulge  of  a  continent  there — but  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  are  the  United  States.  If  necessary,  we  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  comforts,  convenience,  money,  even  life 
itself,  to  insure  our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  our 
children  to  choose  our  own  and  their  own  way  of  life. 

After  this  war,  when  cities  and  civilizations  lie  in  ruins 
and  the  impulse  toward  human  brotherhood  is  smothered 
with  hate,  all  the  strength  and  courage  that  America  can 
muster  will  be  needed  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  shattered 
world.  As  a  people,  we  must  be  conscious  of  our  destiny, 
for  America  is  the  last  great  hope  on  earth. 


diet  lesson  at  a  WPA  housekeeping  aide  consultation  center 


A  nutritionist  in  a  maternal  and  child  health  clinic  instructs  mothers  in  food  values.  Such  city  programs  must  be  extended 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

From  the  National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense 


Few  problems  in  the  field  of  public  health  are  simple, 
and  that  of  undernourishment  is  particularly  complex. 
It  has  not  only  medical  but  social,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical aspects,  and  to  attacl{  it  on  a  national  scale  will 
require  peculiarly  widespread  and  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  elements  in  our  population.  This 
conference  urges  the  following  lines  of  attac\: 

1.  The  use  of  the  recommended  allowances  of  calories, 
protein,    and    certain    important    minerals    and    vitamins, 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Food  and  Nutrition  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  both  as  the  general  goal  for 
good  nutrition  in  the  United  States  and  as  the  yardstick 
by  which  to  measure  progress  toward  that  goal.  It  should 
be  clearly  recognized  that  these  recommended  allowances 
represent  the  best  knowledge  now  available,  and  that  they 
will    undoubtedly    be   modified    as    more    knowledge   ac- 
cumulates. 

2.  Translation  of  these  allowances,  and  other  similar  tech- 
nical material,  into  terms  of  everyday  foods  and  appetiz- 
ing meals  suitable  for  families  and  individuals  at  different 
economic  levels  in  such  a  way  that  the  newer  knowledge 
of  nutrition   can   be   applied   simply   and    practically,   in 
every  home,  and  in  accordance  with  the  food  preferences 
of  the  family. 

3.  Vigorous    and    continuous    research    to    add    to    our 
present  knowledge  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  individuals, 
the   nutritional   status   of  groups   in   the   population,  the 
nutritive   content   of  everyday   foods,   and   the   effects   of 
various   methods  of  processing,  storing,  and  cooking  in 
their  nutritive  value. 

4.  More  widespread  education  of  doctors,  dentists,  social 
service  workers,  teachers,  and  other  professional  workers 
in  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition.      At  present  this 
knowledge,  especially  in  its  practical  applications,  is   fa- 
miliar to  far  too  small  a  group  even  in  the  professional 
field. 

5.  The  mobilization  of  every  educational  method  to  spread 
the    newer    knowledge    of    nutrition    among    laymen    by 
means   of   the    schools,    motion    pictures,    the    radio,   the 
public  press,  home  and  community  demonstrations,  and 
all  other  suitable  means. 

6.  Mobilization   of  all   neighborhood,   community,   state, 
and    national    organizations    and    services    that    can    con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  raising  the  nutritional  level  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Many  existing  organizations 
are   available   for   this   purpose.   How   they   can   be   mo- 
bilized   to    cooperate    most    effectively    will    depend    on 
local  situations.  The  State  Nutrition  Committees  can  per- 
form an  especially  useful  function  in  organizing  this  effort. 

7.  Vigorous   and   continued   attack   on   the   fundamental 
problems    of   unemployment,    insecure   employment,   and 
rates  of  pay  inadequate  to  maintain  an  American  stand- 
ard  of  living.   It  has   been  abundantly   proved   in   many 
cases    that    undernourishment    and    ignorance    are    twins 
born  of  the  same  mother — poverty.     The  newer  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition  should  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  greater 
effort   to   alleviate   and   eventually   eliminate   poverty. 

8.  Full  use  of  any  practical  devices,  such  as  the  so-called 
Stamp    Plan,    free    school    lunches,    and    low    cost    milk 
distribution,  which  will  bring  nourishing,  adequate  meals 
to  those   who  could   not  otherwise  afford   them,  and   at 


the  same  time  help  to  distribute  food  surpluses  at  a  fair 
return  to  the  farmer. 

9.  Efforts  to  improve  food  distribution,  including  process- 
ing, marketing,  packaging,  and  labeling,  to  bring  about 
greater  real  economies  for  the  consumer.     These  efforts 
would   include   vigorous    prosecution   of   illegal    practices 
under  the  anti-trust  laws  and  the  laws  relating  to  unfair 
trade  practices  wherever  such  practices  result  in  unjusti- 
fiable increases  in  food  prices. 

10.  Encouragement  in  all  practical  ways  of  greater  pro- 
duction by  agriculture  of  the  foods  needed  in  more  abun- 
dance, according  to  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition, 
in  the  average  American  diet.  These  foods  include  milk 
and   milk   products,   eggs,   vegetables,   fruits,   and  in  the 
case  of  many  families,  lean  meats. 

11.  Equally,   encouragement   in   every   practical    way   of 
more  production  for  home  use  by  rural  people,  especially 
those    at    low    income    levels.    Large    numbers    of    farm 
families  can   greatly   improve   their   nutritional   status  by 
making  more  complete  use  of  the  resources  on  their  own 
farms. 

12.  The   "enrichment"   of   certain   staple   food   products, 
such   as   flour   and   bread,   with    nutritive    elements   that 
have  been  removed  from  them  by  modern  milling  and 
refining  processes.  Pending  further  developments  in  the 
milling  of  grains  so  as  to  retain  their  full,  natural  nutri- 
tive values,  enrichment  is  an  economical  way  to  improve 
American  dietaries  almost  universally,  without  interfering 
with   deeply   ingrained   food   habits.   The   method,   how- 
ever,  should   be   used   with   discretion   and   only   on   the 
basis  of  findings  by  medical  and  nutritional  experts. 

'""T'HESE  broad  recommendations  are  made  as  the  basis 
J-  for  a  national  nutrition  policy  and  an  action  program 
reaching  down  to  every  community,  and  if  possible  every 
individual,  in  the  land  in  the  present  emergency.  But 
the  Conference  also  wishes  to  put  on  record  its  belief 
that  such  a  policy  and  program  have  implications  that 
go  beyond  the  present  emergency. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent evidence,  that  just  as,  by  the  use  of  modern  medical 
science,  we  have  conquered  diseases  that  took  an  enormous 
toll  of  life  in  the  past,  so  by  the  use  of  the  modern 
knowledge  of  nutrition  we  can  build  a  better  and  a 
stronger  race,  with  greater  average  resistance  to  disease, 
greater  average  length  of  life,  and  greater  average  men- 
tal powers. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  conquest  of  hunger — not  only 
the  obvious  hunger  man  has  always  known,  but  the 
hidden  hunger  revealed  by  modern  science. 

The  United  States  is  probably  the  best-fed  nation  in 
the  world  today,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  judge  our- 
selves by  external  standards.  We  should  judge  ourselves 
by  the  standard  of  our  own  potentialities — our  resources 
in  food,  in  technical  developments,  in  scientific  knowledge. 
By  that  standard,  we  fall  far  short  of  our  goal. 

No  nation,  certainly  no  great  nation,  has  ever  truly 
conquered  hunger,  the  oldest  enemy  of  man.  Such  an  aim 
is  not  too  high,  such  a  goal  is  not  too  difficult,  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  line  with  our  tra- 
dition of  pioneering  on  new  frontiers.  It  is  a  particularly 
fitting  task  for  us  in  this  day  when  democracy  should 
point  the  way  to  a  new  and  better  civilization  for  op- 
pressed peoples  all  over  the  Earth. 
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Ask  Us  Another 


by  ALLAN  A.  MICHIE 

From  London,  the  story  of  an  amazing  real  life  "Information  Please"  pro- 
gram, operated  by  social  workers,  in  which  a  thousand  experts  are  never 
stumped.  People  perplexed  by  their  personal  problems  in  time  of  war  just 
ask  the  Citizen's  Advice  Bureaus — the  CAB — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 


LISTENING  TO  OTHER  PEOPLE'S  TROUBLES  is  NOT  THE  MOST 
pleasant  way  of  serving  your  country  in  wartime  but  that 
is  what  a  whole  regiment  of  several  thousand  voluntary 
trouble-listeners  are  doing  as  their  contribution  to  Britain's 
war  effort.  They  are  the  trained  workers  who  staff  the 
927  Citizen's  Advice  Bureaus  which  are  located  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  Britain. 

The  Citizen's  Advice  Bureaus  organization,  abbreviated 
by  common  consent  to  CAB,  has  applied  a  wartime 
wrinkle  to  social  service.  It  began  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  give  free  advice  to  anyone  who  had  a  personal 
problem  arising  from  the  war.  With  so  many  heads  of 
families  drawn  into  the  fighting  services  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  agency  to  which  women,  in  particular,  could 
appeal  for  a  simple  explanation  of  the  wartime  regulations 
which  confused  their  lives.  After  more  than  a  year  of 
war,  however,  the  CAB  has  built  up  such  a  reputation  for 
infallibility  that  it  will  tackle  almost  any  problem  put 
before  it. 

A  youngster  from  the  outskirts  of  London  called  up  a 
bureau  one  day  to  say  that  he  had  collected  twenty-seven 
hedgehogs  and  please  what  should  he  do  with  them?  It 
took  a  little  patient  inquiry  to  find  out  that  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  in  the 
market  for  500  hedgehogs  and  was  prepared  to  pay  the 
lad  37  cents  to  62  cents  each,  according  to  size. 

Now  and  then  the  field  offices  come  across  a  stumper. 
These  are  referred  to  R.  M.  K.  Buchanan,  a  nervous  little 
man  who  heads  the  CAB  legal  department  from  its 
London  offices  in  a  quiet  Bloomsbury  square.  Buchanan, 
an  ingenious  Scot,  is  unpopular  with  the  instalment  plan 
men  because  he  sometimes  uses  unorthodox  methods  in 
helping  his  clients.  The  wife  of  a  serving  soldier  once 
called  him  and  complained  that  she  had  fallen  behind  in 
her  furniture  payments  since  her  husband  had  given  up 
his  job  for  the  army.  She  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
furniture  firm,  which  read:  "This  letter  is  not  a  threat, 
but  unless  your  bill  is  paid  in  full  by  Tuesday  we  will 
send  our  van,  suitably  labelled,  to  stand  outside  your  door 
until  the  goods  are  surrendered  or  a  check  given  to  the 
driver."  Buchanan  promptly  put  through  a  call  to  Fleet 
Street  and  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  editor  of  a  London 
newspaper.  The  editor  called  the  furniture  company  and 
asked  what  time  the  van  would  put  in  an  appearance, 
since  the  paper  intended  to  send  a  photographer  along 
for  a  picture.  The  firm  lost  enthusiasm,  the  van  didn't 
appear,  and  the  furniture  stayed  where  it  was  until  the 
woman  could  raise  the  money. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  lady  from  the  provinces 
wrote  in  to  say  that  she  was  in  a  quandary.  She  was 


buying  a  vacuum  cleaner  on  the  instalment  plan  but 
couldn't  use  it  in  her  home  because  the  neighbors  objected 
to  the  noise.  They  said  it  sounded  like  an  air  raid  warning. 
She  could  not  return  it  without  losing  her  payments  and 
was  prevented  by  a  clause  in  her  contract  from  changing 
the  motor.  Buchanan  took  the  matter  to  the  vacuum 
cleaner  merchants  who  agreed  to  install  a  new  motor  free 
of  charge  and  everybody  was  happy. 

Although  the  CAB's  field  has  greatly  expanded  over 
more  than  a  year  of  war  the  bulk  of  its  advice  still  deals 
with  problems  growing  out  of  wartime  regulations. 
Mothers  want  to  know  how  to  send  their  children  to 
America,  wives  want  to  collect  their  husbands'  army  pay. 
Aliens  ask  how  to  send  parcels  to  internees  in  Canada  and 
business  men  call  up  to  inquire  when  the  next  mail  boat 
leaves  for  Singapore.  The  CAB  has  found  that  wealth 
and  social  position  do  not  bar  people  from  seeking  free 
advice.  Company  directors  and  coalheavers  alike  come  to 
the  CAB  offices  for  a  solution  to  their  problems.  Gradually 
the  word  has  spread  about  Britain  that  the  CAB  offices, 
with  their  sympathetic,  understanding  workers,  are  good 
places  to  unload  your  troubles.  Husbands  frequently  drop 
in  to  complain  about  their  wives  and  wives  call  at  CAB 
offices  after  their  morning  shopping  to  berate  their  hus- 
bands. The  CAB  workers  listen  patiently,  on  the  theory 
that  it  does  people  good  to  get  such  things  off  their  chests. 

THE  CAB  WAS  LARGELY  BUCHANAN'S  BRAINCHILD.  A  LAWYER 
with  a  consuming  social  conscience,  he  served  in  three 
wars — two  in  the  Balkans,  then  the  World  War— before 
taking  up  social  service  work  as  his  profession.  At  the 
time  of  Munich,  with  another  war  rapidly  approaching, 
Buchanan  and  his  fellow  social  workers  decided  that 
something  should  be  done  to  interpret  the  expected  war- 
time legislation  to  the  man  in  the  street.  The  National 
Council  of  Social  Services,  which  coordinates  the  activities 
of  one  hundred  of  Britain's  principal  national  voluntary 
social  organizations,  had  been  thinking  the  same  thing 
and  willingly  gave  Buchanan  backing  to  organize  a 
scheme  which  had  been  in  his  mind  for  years.  The  result 
was  the  Citizen's  Advice  Bureaus,  which  began  to 
function  with  200  branches  on  September  1,  1939,  just  two 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Since  the  CAB  has 
proved  itself  a  valuable  agency  in  a  nation  at  war,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  has  agreed  to  assist  it  with  government 
grants  from  time  to  time.  The  remainder  of  the  necessary 
funds  are  supplied  by  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Services. 

Of  the  927  bureaus  in  Britain  now,  some  200  are  in  the 
London  area.  As  far  as  possible,  each  bureau  is  run  by  a 
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fully  trained  social  worker  and  a  staff  varying  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  district,  but  in  almost  every  case  the 
CAB  representatives  are  voluntary  workers,  many  of  them 
doing  full  or  part  time  jobs  as  well.  In  isolated  areas  where 
there  is  not  enough  work  to  keep  a  bureau  busy,  CAB 
correspondents  have  been  appointed  as  qualified  adviser, 
to  their  neighbors. 

With  government  regulations  flowing  from  Whitehall 
departments  like  sheets  from  a  mimeograph  machine,  the 
CAB  has  to  work  overtime  to  keep  its  field  offices  up  to 
the  minute.  Lawyer  Buchanan  supervises  the  job  of 
digesting  the  innumerable  emergency  decrees,  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  Orders  in  Council.  In  addition,  all  government 
departmental  notices  such  as  censorship  regulations  are 
analyzed  and  the  findings  tabulated  in  a  pamphlet  called 
"Citizens'  Advice  Notes"  which  goes  out  to  the  bureau 
workers  at  intervals.  A  flick  through  the  pages  will  tell 
any  local  CAB  worker  what  advice  to  give  on  everything 
from  "Compassionate  Leave" — leave  given  to  serving 
soldiers  for  family  reasons  such  as  deaths,  marriages,  births 
of  babies — to  "Acorn  and  Beech  Mast  Collecting,"  a  para- 
graph on  which  explains  that  "acorns  and  beech  mast 
are  a  valuable  foodstuff  for  pigs,  with  the  exception  of 
pregnant  sows." 

The  bureaus  find  that  their  inquiries  shift  with  the  tide 
of  war.  In  September  1939  most  of  the  questions  dealt 
with  how  to  get  out  of  London  and  vulnerable  industrial 
towns.  During  the  long,  inactive  winter  months  the 
bureaus  settled  down  to  answering  routine  queries  about 
rents,  mortgages,  and  old  age  pensions.  With  the  fall  of 
France,  however,  came  another  flow  of  inquiries  about 
evacuating  London.  Since  the  aerial  blitzkrieg  on  the 
capital  began  many  questions  deal  with  the  results  of 
bombing — whether  to  pay  rent  on  an  uninhabitable  house, 
how  to  get  government  aid  to  replace  ruined  clothing  and 
furniture. 

The  rush  of  business  at  the  bureaus  also  varies  during 
the  day.  It  is  greatest  in  the  morning,  when  housewives 
come  out  to  do  their  shopping  after  the  first  morning 
"All  Clear"  has  sounded.  It  quiets  down  in  the  afternoon 
but  picks  up  again  when  workers  stop  at  the  sign  of  the 
wise  old  owl  on  their  way  home  in  the  evening.  The 
simple  sign  of  the  owl,  with  only  the  letters  Citizens' 
Advice  Bureau  underneath,  was  selected  because  many 
CAB  clients  cannot  speak  English. 

Buchanan  likes  to  describe  the  CAB  as  a  telephone 
exchange  for  ideas — calls  for  assistance  come  in  and  arc 
plugged  into  the  proper  advice.  The  CAB  strives  to  remain 
an  advice-giving  agency.  It  never  takes  legal  action  on 
behalf  of  its  clients,  although  even  lawyer  Buchanan 
admits  that  there  is  a  broad  twilight  zone  in  which  one 
doesn't  know  whether  the  advice  given  is  legal  or  not. 
In  clear-cut  legal  cases,  however,  the  questioners  are 
advised  to  consult  with  an  attorney  or,  if  they  are  unable 
to  afford  one,  a  free  Poor  Man's  Lawyer  is  recommended. 

THE  GERRARD  STREET  BUREAU  IN  LONDON'S  SOHO  is  A 
typical  CAB  office,  although  it  has  more  than  its  share 
of  curious  questions  brought  in  by  Soho's  largely  foreign- 
born  population.  The  office  is  on  the  first  floor  of  a  late 
seventeenth  century  house,  almost  the  last  one  remaining 
intact  in  a  neighborhood  of  shady  night  clubs.  Two 
middle-aged  voluntary  workers,  Miss  Gregory  and  Miss 
Hammick,  are  in  charge.  Both  are  experienced  social 
workers. 


When  this  bureau  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  prostitutes  who  parade  the  streets  of  Soho  used 
to  come  in  and  ask  CAB  assistance  in  locating  the  fathers 
of  their  illegitimate  children.  Miss  Gregory  and  Miss 
Hammick  used  to  advise  them  to  take  their  cases  into- 
court,  but  few  of  the  girls  wanted  to  go  that  far  and 
word  soon  got  around  the  streets  that  the  CAB  office  held 
no  hope  for  the  wayward. 

Beggars  drop  in  occasionally  and  ask  for  money.  The 
two  women  sometimes  help  them  from  their  own  pockets. 
One  old  woman  used  to  throw  the  office  into  consternation 
every  time  she  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  claimed  to 
have  been  the  mistress  of  a  famous  man-about-town  in 
her  better  days.  She  slept  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
whenever  she  could  find  an  empty  park  bench.  Miss 
Gregory  once  made  the  mistake  of  suggesting  that  she  go 
to  any  one  of  a  list  of  public  institutions  which  the  CAB 
would  supply. 

"What!  Me  go  to  a  public  institution?"  shrieked  the  old 
lady.  "What  d'ye  think  they'd  do  to  me.  Put  me  in  a 
cotton  frock,  they  would!  What  d'ye  think  I'd  look  like 
in  a  cotton  frock!" 

ALTHOUGH  IT  is  NOT  AN  OFFICIAL  BODY,  THE  CAB  WORKS 
closely  with  government  departments.  Its  staff,  dealing 
with  the  day-to-day  complaints  of  the  people,  is  able  to 
give  a  pretty  accurate  cross-section  of  public  opinion  on 
almost  any  subject.  When  the  government  was  examining 
the  shelter  problem  during  the  air  attacks  on  London, 
CAB  workers  were  asked  to  live  in  the  shelters  with  their 
clients  and  pass  on  suggestions  and  complaints  to  the 
government.  Many  CAB  suggestions  on  communal  feed- 
ing, rest  centers  for  the  temporary  homeless,  and  medical 
supervision  of  the  shelters  were  put  into  practice. 

To  those  who  have  lost  their  personal  possessions  and 
household  goods  through  bombings,  Government  Assis- 
tance Boards  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  replacements. 
Many  recipients  have  never  possessed  as  much  as  $50  at 
one  time  in  their  lives,  so  CAB  local  workers  are  often 
called  in  by  the  government  to  see  that  the  money  is 
spent  on  the  necessary  clothing  and  furniture. 

One  of  the  many  jobs  which  the  CAB  has  taken  on 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  is  that  of  attending  to  Red 
Cross  messages.  If  anyone  in  Britain  wants  to  send  a 
message  to  a  relative  or  friend  in  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  or  any  of  the  countries  overrun  by  the 
Nazis,  he  goes  to  a  CAB  office,  writes  out  a  message  of 
twenty  words  and  the  address  of  the  receiver  and  pays 
a  quarter.  The  CAB,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  censors 
and  the  postal  authorities,  will  guarantee  to  deliver  it. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  CAB's  work  consists  in 
straightening  out  problems,  it  tries  to  prevent  problems 
from  developing  by  timely  advice.  Typical  was  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  asked  one  of  the  bureaus  to  find  out 
whether  her  husband  was  dead  or  alive.  He  had  deserted 
her  ten  years  before  and  her  neighbors  had  told  her  they 
had  read  that  he  had  gone  down  in  a  torpedoed  freighter 
during  the  war.  The  bureau  official  asked  her  a  few  simple 
questions — husband's  name,  age,  last  place  of  residence — 
and,  after  a  few  telephone  calls,  he  had  the  answer.  Her 
husband  had  not  been  on  the  vessel  that  had  gone  down, 
but  was  alive  and  at  sea  in  the  service  of  another  steam- 
ship company. 

"I'm  glad  I  came  to  you,"  said  the  woman.  "I  might 
have  believed  my  neighbors  and  committed  bigamy!" 
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WE   CANNOT   SAVE  DEMOCRACY   BY   TALK.     DEMOCRACY   LIVES    FOR 

the  people  when  they  share  in  acts  for  the  common  good. 
We  prove  our  allegiance  to  the  ideal  in  the  everyday  push 
of  the  job — when  we  register  for  military  service,  when  we 
give-and-take  as  employer  or  worker,  when  we  study  nutri- 
tion for  personal  fitness,  when  we  join  a  co-op,  when  we 
cultivate  tolerance  for  our  misguided  neighbor.  The  tests  are 
work  and  sacrifice.  We  need  never  utter  the  word  democracy 
when  we  are  busy  with  the  acts  of  a  democrat.  Indeed,  so 
noble,  even  holy,  is  the  word,  that  humble  men  are  silent 
about  this  spirit  within,  as  they  are  about  deep  religious 
feeling.  They  dare  not  take  the  name  in  vain.  The  songs 
of  soldiers  are  not  about  the  democracy  they  march  to  defend. 

There  is  some  danger  nowadays  that  Democracy  will  be- 
come a  shuttlecock  word,  batted  around  in  print  by  strange 
people  for  strange  purposes.  Americans  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  preservation  of  their  way  of  life  that  they 
hunger  for  new  wisdom  on  its  principles  and  spirit.  "Teach 
us,"  they  cry,  "how  we  can  save  what  our  hearts  hold  so 
dear."  They  do  need  slogans  that  will  bind  them  together, 
lessons  from  history  that  will  guide  present  acts,  visions  of 
the  future  that  will  justify  sacrifice.  Wise  men  are  meeting 
some  of  these  needs,  but  unwise  men,  too,  are  rushing  into 
the  forum  with  dubious  slogans,  half-true  history,  false 
prophecy.  Never  in  our  national  life  has  there  been  such 
grave  need  to  test  the  doctrines  that  appear  every  hour  on 
the  hour.  We  risk  being  swamped  in  words,  of  thinking 
we  have  solved  our  problems  by  running  the  printing  press 
at  furious  speed.  We  can  test  these  outpourings  by  asking 
what  acts  they  provide  for  the  individual  to  do  as  he  helps 
win  the  daily  bread  of  democracy. 

Talk  is  right  and  necessary  for  popular  government:  that 
is  why  the  First  Amendment  guarantees  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  why  people  met  in  the  town  hall,  why  we  have 
conventions  and  platforms,  why  we  defend  the  right  of  all 
talkers  to  churn  out  even  what  we  may  judge  false  or  danger- 
ous doctrines.  But  the  people  have  to  know  how  to  assay 
what  they  hear  or  read.  Now  modern  devices  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  words  for  information,  persuasion,  propaganda 
are  so  prolific  and  powertul  that  it  seems  possible  they  fail  in 
guidance  and  breed  bewilderment.  We  may  be  just  at  the 
stage  of  half-mastery  of  our  forms  of  communication:  the 
people  use  them,  try  to  understand  the  diverse  messages, 
think  things  out  and  make  a  decision.  But  they  have  not  yet 
learned  the  art  of  sifting  this  vast  bulk  of  information  or 
pleading  so  that  they  can  resolve  their  feelings  by  an  act;  and 
the  users  of  these  devices  have  not  quite  learned  how  to 
present  facts  and  programs  in  simple  and  usable  form.  We 
may  face  a  giant  problem  in  semantics — how  to  give  mean- 
ing to  words  by  reference  points  in  private  lives. 

The  dangers  are  two-fold.  People  may  become  so  con- 
fused, even  bored,  by  incessant  talk  that  they  will  give  up 
trying  to  understand.  They  may  say,  "A  plague  on  both  your 
print  and  your  loudspeaker",  and  quit  listening.  Second,  in 


this  mood  they  may  be  ready  for  one  vast  fatalistic  delega- 
tion of  decision  to  those  in  office.  That  in  turn  deprives  the 
leaders  of  the  support  of  a  real  national  unity  of  will.  The 
confusion  has  already  given  thoughtful  men  concern.  We 
need  more  than  a  mere  acquiescence  even  if  the  mood  be  in 
a  minor  part  of  the  people.  We  may  take  a  poll  a  day  of 
opinion  on  all  imaginable  questions,  and  still  not  know 
what  John  Doe  will  actually  do  at  the  moment  of  choice. 
The  dilemma  cannot  be  solved  by  a  moratorium  on  talk. 
It  does  suggest  our  examination  of  certain  books  on  democ- 
racy by  deed. 

JOHN     TuNlS~MEETS     THE    TEST     OF     OFFERING     THE     INDIVIDUAL 

something  to  do — he  is  to  share  in  sports  both  as  a  training 
in  democracy  and  a  test  thereof.  Sport  is  not  often  married 
by  orators  to  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  but  it  helps  give 
meaning  to  these  glorious  terms.  Raymond  Gram  Swing's 
introduction  declares:  "If  sports  are  vital,  if  they  are  based 
on  character,  ability,  .and  team  play,  if  they  are  ardently 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  law,  then  the  society  which  produced 
these  qualities  and  their  canons  is  inherently  safe  and  living." 
Mr.  Tunis  points  out  the  discipline  of  fair  play,  self-rule, 
common  will  to  win,  and  adds:  "The  spirit  of  democracy  in 
sport  is  a  root  of  the  spirit  of  sport  in  democracy."  England 
no  longer  holds  the  championships,  but  she  draws  present 
strength  from  the  ancient  spirit  of  "playing  the  game." 

Sport  is  not  watching  a  game,  or  athletic  exhibitionism 
for  money-making,  or  support  of  the  Varsity  while  the 
democratic  intramural  sports  for  all  fail  of  aid.  Certainly  it 
is  not  Hitler's  mandatory  physical  culture  to  keep  youth  too 
busy  and  tired  to  think,  to  use  champions  for  national  propa- 
ganda, to  make  youth  fit  for  war.  The  government  should 
indeed  foster  sports;  the  playgrounds  built  by  the  WPA, 
CCC,  and  the  vast  municipal  undertakings  further  a  growing 
democratization  of  sports  for  people.  Tunis  instances  H.  R. 
10606  as  expressing  the  true  role  of  the  government,  with 
its  provision  of  funds  to  foster  sports  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
with  control  under  the  local  units,  not  for  political  ends  but 
human  health  and  pleasure.  It  will  serve  physical  prepared- 
ness, and  what  Laski  calls  "the  dynamic  of  democracy." 

There  is  a  stinging  chapter  on  discrimination  against 
Negroes  on  college  teams  and  even  in  baseball,  the  national 
game.  You  see  why  Tunis  feels  sports  are  a  test  of  democ- 
racy. This  brief  book  gives  a  call  to  action,  by  the  citizen  in 
sharing,  or  by  his  criticism  and  support  of  sport. 

I    CANNOT    SEE    THAT    HENRY    LUCE    TELLS    A    MAN    MUCH    TO   DO 

about'  what  he  calls  "The  American  Century."  From  1941 
to  2041,  the  United  States,  despite  having  failed  to  live  up 
to  its  power  and  responsibility  through  a  mistaken  isolation- 
ism, can,  he  argues,  make  democracy  work  at  home  and 
abroad  through  "a  vital  international  economy  and  an  inter- 
national moral  order."  The  vision  includes  the  dynamic 
organization  of  world  trade  in  which  Asia  may  be  worth 
to  us  as  much  as  ten  billions  a  year;  by  a  missionary  out- 
sending  of  our  technical  and  artistic  skills;  by  becoming  the 
good  Samaritan  of  the  entire  world,  arid  spending  a  dime  for 
feeding  people  against  a  dollar  for  armaments;  by  teaching 
the  world  our  own  great  democratic  ideals  and  those  of 
Western  civilization.  We  shall  not  rule  the  world,  but  seek 
to  order  some  of  our  environment  so  we  can  realize  our 
destiny  at  home  by  control  of  our  living  space. 

America  does  need  a  vision,  and  here  certainly  is  one  kind. 
But  it  is  a  large  order  to  sell  John  Doe,  even  when  you  are 
as  powerful  a  publicist  as  Mr.  Luce,  who  from  his  cosmic 
intimacies  with  Time  and  Life,  is  perhaps  prepared  to  allot 
the  centuries.  Yet  to  talk  in  terms  of  manifest  destiny  when 
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so  many  other  manifest  destinies  are  in  the  race  seems  brash 
enough.  We  wonder  what  South  America  thinks  of  this 
vision  of  a  vision? 

WE    NEED   TO   CON    THE   GREAT    HISTORIC   RECORDS    OF    AMERICAN 

democracy  at  work,  both  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  I 
found  these  two  anthologies  of  the  records  of  our  past  deeds 
and  spirit  a  mighty  comfort.  Here  are  written  words,  but  not 
talk.  They  arose  in  action  and  implemented  new  acts  in 
which  the  people  shared  from  the  Mayflower  Compact  of 
1620  to  the  Inaugural  Address  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1933. 
In  "We  Hold  These  Truths,"  Stuart  Brown  offers  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  the  great  documents  of  our  faith — 
declarations,  court  decisions,  public  papers,  each  one  a  mile- 
stone. The  best  of  Paine,  Jefferson,  Washington,  Marshall, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Whitman,  Wilson  is  here. 

What  a  heritage  of  wisdom,  realism,  courage  we  have! 
What  challenges  to  defend  this  way  of  life!  What  lessons 
for  the  very  present  time  of  peril,  fresher  than  the  head- 
lines, in  such  documents  as  Robert  LaFollette's,  "Free  Speech 
in  Wartime,"  or  James  G.  Elaine's  "North  American  Rela- 
tions with  South  America!"  You  cannot  act  now  unless 
you  know  these  truths,  winnowed  free  of  the  chaff  of  politics 
and  propaganda.  Read  this  book  of  principles — it  will  clear 
your  head  of  confusion  and  steel  your  will. 

IN  "THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION,"  WRIGHT  AND  SWEDENBERG 
have  included  many  of  these  cornerstone  documents,  but 
they  range  widely  into  literature  for  essays  that  reveal  our 
traits  and  characteristics  (vide  Walter  Hard  on  "Vermont," 
or  William  Allen  White  on  the  "Country  Editor"),  our  let- 
ters and  learning  (as  in  Emerson's  "Scholar"  or  Carl  Becker's 
"The  Cornell  Tradition"),  and  historic  persons  (as  in  Douglas 
Freeman  on  Lee,  or  Benjamin  Franklin  on  himself).  The 
glorious  American  land  is  restored  by  Thoreau,  Mark  Twain, 
Washington  Irving,  and  the  tales  we  cherish  repeated  from 
Hawthorne,  Bret  Harte,  Dorothy  Fisher.  Here  is  not  a  book 
about  America,  but  America  speaking.  Here  is  what  we  love, 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  what  we  shall  defend. 

THE   NEXT   STEP   FOR  DEMOCRACY WHO  CAN   DEFINE   THAT?    WE 

can  to  this  degree:  it  will  certainly  at  some  time  be  toward 
an  international  federation  of  the  peoples  of  the  democracies, 
to  establish  peace  and  to  abolish  want.  Therefore  we  wel- 
come this  admirable  collection  of  papers  on  the  theme,  by 
Julia  Johnsen,  in  one  of  the  invaluable  Reference  Shelf 
volumes,  with  a  grand  bibliography.  The  history  of  move- 
ments for  world  organization  and  the  general  principles  are 
interpreted  by  men  like  Guy  E.  Talbott,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  James  Brown  Scott.  Clarence  Streit's  "Union  Now" 
is,  of  course,  the  theme  of  one  section — with  pro  views  from 
Sherwood,  Mumford,  and  Dorothy  Thompson,  the  con  view 
from  Senator  Bennett  Clark.  Finally  we  have  discussion 
of  regional  federations — Pan-Europe,  Pan  America,  the 
danger  of  Pan-Germanica.  The  test  of  acts  cannot  be  used 
on  plans  that  in  the  title  are  called  "proposed."  This  is  a 
primer  for  the  future,  that  future  that  can  be  translated 
from  dream  to  reality  only  by  the  acts  of  plain  men  and 
women.  Democracy,  federation,  world  order  can  come  into 
being  only  through  such  acts.  Our  past  teaches  this  principle. 
Our  future  will  be  won  by  deeds,  not  talk. 

The  Error  of  Appeasement 

NIGHT  OVER  EUROPE — THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  NEMESIS,  1939-1940,  by 
Frederick  L.  Schuman.  Knopf.  600  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

PROFESSOR  SCHUMAN'S  PASSIONATE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIPLO- 
matic  events  leading  up  to  the  second  World  War  is  as  com- 
plete as  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  given  the  scarcity 
of  source  materials  so  far  available  on  the  history  of  the  fate- 
ful years  1939-40.  It  could  hardly  be  more  brilliant,  anyhow. 


But  the  mastership  displayed  by  the  author  in  marshalling 
and  presenting  the  facts  cannot  remove  the  doubt  whether  it 
be  already  feasible  to  interpret  in  more  than  a  highly  tenta- 
tive way  the  assumptions  which  lay  behind  the  policy  of  ap- 
peasement. Professor  Schuman  arrays  strong  arguments  in 
support  of  his  thesis  that  the  determining  assumption  of  the 
democratic  statesmen  was  their  belief  in  the  inevitable  clash 
between  fascism  and  communism  rather  than  between  fascism 
and  democracy.  Still,  this  interpretation  somehow  tastes  of  the 
simple  formula  against  which  Professor  Schuman  himself 
occasionally  cautions.  And  it  fits  in  too  nicely  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  author,  eloquently,  but  not  convincingly  ex- 
pounded. However,  the  statesmen  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  appeasement  have  no  reason  to  protest  against  this  thesis. 
For  it  assumes  rational  calculations  where  the  mere  lack  of 
imagination  might  explain  a  good  deal  more.  The  failure  of 
Chamberlain  to  grasp  the  true  character  of  national  socialism 
recalls  the  failure  of  the  younger  Pitt  to  realize  the  implica- 
tions of  the  French  Revolution.  It  takes  some  while  until  a 
static  world  wakes  up  to  the  reality  of  dynamic  forces  un- 
leashed by  total  revolution.  This  holds  good  even  for  his- 
torians. Professor  Schuman  admits  that  he,  too,  originally 
interpreted  national  socialism  in  the  terms  of  nineteenth 
century  political  science.  If  the  historian  mistook  the  Nazi 
government  for  an  "executive  committee"  of  Junkers  and 
capitalists,  how  can  he  blame  the  statesmen  for  having  ex- 
pected the  settling  down  of  its  revolutionary  fervor  and  hav- 
ing tried  to  appease  it? 
New  School  for  Social  Research  ERICH  HULA 

The  Past  Twenty  Years 

MEN  AND  POLITICS — AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY — by  Louis  Fischer.  Duefi, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  672  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates, 
Inc. 

IF    THE    TITLE    "I    WRITE    AS    I    PLEASE"    HAD    NOT    BEEN    PRE- 

empted  several  years  ago  by  Walter  Duranty,  it  could 
have  been  used  with  equal  propriety  by  Louis  Fischer  for 
his  autobiography.  In  the  current  vernacular,  Mr.  Fischei 
"takes  his  hair  down"  and  reviews  his  intimate  experience 
with  the  great  and  near  great,  and  the  swiftly  moving 
panorama  of  events  in  Europe  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  An  indefatigable  and  painstaking  journalist,  a 
crusading  seeker  for  truth,  conscious  of  his  prejudices 
and  freely  confessing  them,  Mr.  Fischer  has  carefully  ex- 
amined the  brass  in  the  ante-rooms  and  the  dust  under 
the  carpet.  His  sensitive  journalistic  stethoscope  has  listened 
to  the  heartbeats  of  the  masses  as  well  as  those  of  their 
leaders  or  masters.  He'  handles  his  reportorial  camera  both 
as  a  photographer  and  an  artist,  with  particular  success 
when  his  subject  is  Russia  or  Spain.  Like  his  friend,  Mar- 
garet Bourke-White,  he  has  developed  an  uncommon  sense 
of  human  lights  and  shadows  which  escape  the  less  sensi- 
tive. The  book  is  extraordinarily  exciting  and  pulls  the 
reader  into  drama  so  gripping  that  participation  in  it 
seems  frequently  more  real  than  vicarious.  It  will  make 
the  Russian  trials  readily  understandable  to  many  who  pre- 
viously found  comprehension  of  them  difficult.  It  amazingly 
simplifies,  with  convincing  clarity,  the  immediate  as  well  as 
the  historical  cause  of  the  rise  to  power  of  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
of  Franco  and  Mussolini.  It  bluntly  assesses  the  duplicity 
of  British  policy  under  MacDonald,  Baldwin  and  Chamber- 
lain. History  and  analysis  is  spiced  with  gossip  and  frankly 
expressed  personal  opinions  of  individuals.  The  characteri- 
zations and  references  to  many  individuals  whom  I  have 
known  personally— Skvirsky,  Bogdanov,  Rudzitok,  Serebri- 
kov,  Rhys  Williams,  Gumberg,  Duranty,  Gilbert,  Raymond 
Robbins,  and  so  on — accords  so  accurately  with  my  own 
experience  and  impressions  of  these  friends,  as  to  encourage 
reasonably  complete  acceptance  of  his  discernment  and 
judgment  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Fischer  is  at  his  best,  both  in  experience  and  tem- 
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peranicut,  in  discussing  the  internal  politics  and  cultural  and 
economic  changes  in  the  USSR  as  well  as  the  evolution  of 
its  foreign  policy.  His  evaluation  of  the  psychology  of  both 
Trotsky  and  Stalin  is  vividly  convincing  and  forecasts  Sta- 
lin's recent  assumption  of  the  premiership.  The  author's 
personal  background  aligned  him  as  a  child  with  the  lov- 
ers of  liberty  and  against  the  legions  who  primarily  seek 
immediate  "security."  He  observed  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  Europe  as  a  realist  rather  than  as  a  star  gazer. 
He  listened  to  the  interpretations  of  others,  but  he  insisted 
on  seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes  and  hearing  them  with 
his  own  ears.  He  frequently  revisited  villages  and  com- 
munities to  note  changes  and  to  make  his  own  comparisons. 
He  could  detect  the  difference  between  blueprints  and  fac- 
tories already  built.  When,  at  intervals,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  lectured.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  public 
luncheon,  he  exposed  a  dishonestly  prejudiced  woman 
speaker,  who  was  spreading  untrue  propaganda  against 
the  Soviets,  and  shoved  her  into  retirement.  He  summarizes 
candidly  his  own  attitude  toward  Russia  by  saying  "I  was 
pro-Soviet  when  I  thought  the  Soviet  was  doing  good  and 
I  am  anti-Soviet  now  because  I  think  the  Soviet  government 
is  doing  more  harm  than  good." 

Truth  lodges  more  often  in  the  heart  than  in  the  mind, 
but  Mr.  Fischer's  mind  acts  as  a  good  rudder  for  his  heart. 
"Men  and  Politics"  will  increase  the  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  its  readers  who  are  emotionally  or  intellec- 
tually alive  to  the  import  of  the  international  situation. 
It  is  entitled  to  front  rank  among  the  current  multitudes 
of  treatises  and  dissertations  on  world  affairs.  To  travel 
with  Mr.  Fischer  will  increase  your  capacity  to  consider 
and  discuss  the  present  world  travail  intelligently,  whether 
you  be  interventionist,  isolationist,  or  mugwump. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 

Elementary  but  not  Profound 

THE  AMERICAN  PRIMER,  by   Dorsha   Hayes.    Alliance.    133   pp.   Price 
$1.50,  postpaid  by   Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

IT    IS   SURPRISING   THAT   AMERICA   HAS    NOT    BEEN    FLOODED   WITH 

primers  before  this.  The  American  Library  Association  pub- 
lished a  booklist  "The  Dangers  to  Democracy"  in  January 
which  contained  564  titles;  two  thirds  of  them  appeared  in 
1939  and  1940.  But  there  isn't  a  best  seller  in  the  whole  lot. 

Miss  Hayes'  "Primer"  has  its  virtues.  The  author  believes 
in  the  strength  of  America.  She  says:  "A  man  from  one 
country  is  as  good  as  a  man  from  another  country.  .  .  .We 
believe  in  the  individual.  .  .  .  Our  government  is  founded  on 
freedom.  .  .  .  Freedom  is  a  right,  a  privilege,  and  a  responsi- 
bility. ...  It  is  our  liberties  that  make  it  possible  to  correct  the 
faults  in  our  democracy.  .  .  .  Our  democracy  is  not  a  finished 
job."  Writing  of  the  Negro,  Miss  Hayes,  with  commendable 
irony,  comments:  "It's  all  right  for  them  to  protect  a  country 
that  has  not  protected  them.  They  can  die  to  save  rights 
they  do  not  possess."  She  states  the  case  of  the  migratory 
worker  vividly. 

There  are  chapters  on  progress  in  industrial  development, 
labor,  women's  rights,  education,  science,  and  art.  There  are 
two  and  one  half  pages  on  America's  past.  And  the  con- 
cluding chapter  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  simple  faith  in  our 
future. 

It  is  inspiring  to  read  a  book  written  by  a  victim  of  our 
economic  insufficiency  who  can  still  see  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture  and  expects  it  to  become  brighter  in  the  days  ahead. 

But  a  primer  is  for  the  beginner.  It  may  be  expected  to 
include  the  alphabet,  several  simple  and  commonly  used 
words,  easy  phrases,  and  some  short  sentences  that  tell  a  few 
elementary  stories.  If  we  have  a  widely-used-language  primer, 
the  alphabet  will  be  the  product  of  generations,  even  centuries 
of  experience.  The  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  will  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  long  experience  with  such  instruments. 
And  the  stories  will  be  within  the  perception  of  the  learner. 


VACATION   1941 

is  Different 

Moke  your  reading  contribute  to  a  com- 
plete change,  to  the  reinvigoration  you  are 
seeking.  Take  along  copies  of: — 
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by  Willie  Snow  Ethridge 
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by  Roderick  Peattie 
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"The  American  Primer"  fails  on  each  part  of  such  a  test. 
Only  the  ABC's  are  here.  Only  a  chance  selection  of  words 
and  phrases  is  discernible.  Only  some  scattered  sentences 
are  found.  And  the  stories  are  not  comprehensively  and 
representatively  chosen.  Indeed  there  are  stories  of  hate  and 
fear.  The  book  is  not  critical.  Neither  is  it  judicious. 

One  day  the  American  Primer  will  appear.  It  will  reduce 
such  terms  as  democracy,  equality,  fraternity,  liberty,  justice 
to  simple  specifics.  It  will  discuss  rights,  freedoms,  and 
duties  in  everyday  terms.  The  place  of  experts,  authority, 
and  tolerance  in  a  free  society  will  be  distinctively  and  sig- 
nificantly stated.  The  painful  developments  of  our  national 
ideals — for  example,  a  century  and  a  half  of  conflict  to  es- 
tablish religious  freedom — will  be  traced  with  pride  and 
precision.  The  roots  of  democratic  thought  will  be  studied 
from  Plato  to  Paine  to  the  present.  America's  adoption  and 
adaptation  of  democratic  ideas,  their  extension,  interpreta- 
tion, and  specific  application  will  be  recorded  in  historical 
perspective.  Then  it  will  become  crystal  clear  what  America 
means,  what  her  millions  of  people  have  struggled  for  three 
hundred  years  to  establish,  and  what  constitutes  the  true 
foundation  of  her  accepted  faith.  Faults  and  weaknesses  will 
be  treated  constructively  as  a  challenge  to  increased  effort 
toward  the  perfectibility  of  a  free  society. 

Ponderous  phraseology  is  not  needed.  Every  enduring, 
fundamental  thought  about  democracy  that  has  ever  been 
uttered  is  understandable  to  any  highschool  student  and  to 
many  younger.  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  in  his  "Essay  on 
Liberty"  four  elementary  statements  on  freedom  of  speech 
that  have  never  been  surpassed  for  depth  and  clarity.  Tom 
Paine's  "Rights  of  Man"  is  another  example  of  simplicity. 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  the  language  of  the  common  man 
and  became  an  immortal.  It  has  been  done.  It  can  be  done 
again.  It  will  be  done. 
New  Yor^  University  NED  H.  DEARBORN 

The  New  Deal  in  Transition 

THE  OLD  DEAL  AND  THE  NEW,  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and  George 
H.  E.  Smith.  Macmillan.  294  pp.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

IN    THIS    SMALL    VOLUME    THE    AUTHORS    CONTINUE    THE    STORY 

begun  in  an  earlier  work,  "The  Future  Comes."  This  book, 
like  its  predecessor,  is  largely  a  narration  of  fairly  well  known 
facts.  As  a  descriptive  account  of  the  cultural  contexture  of 
the  Old  Deal  and  the  hit  or  miss  policies  of  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal,  it  is  worthwhile. 

As  an  analysis  of  our  economic  development  leading  to  the 
Great  Depression,  the  authors'  discussion  seems  confused.  On 
one  page,  for  example,  we  are  told:  "The  requirements  of 
the  economy  (beginning  about  1850)  outstripped  the  capacity 
of  single  individuals — sole  proprietors  and  partners — to  deal 
with  them.  A  new  unit,  the  corporation — a  collective  associa- 
tion of  many  organizers,  enterprisers,  and  operators — grew 
up  to  handle  the  growing  complexity."  Many  of  these  cor- 
porate units  and  combinations,  the  authors  admit,  "came  to 
serve  sordid,  illegitimate  and  anti-social  ends,"  but  they  also 
contend  that  "the  corporate  development  generally  was  a 
necessary,  legitimate,  and  efficient  means  for  coping  with 
the  expanding  economy  of  growing  complexity.  .  .  .  '' 

But  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  this  corporate  development, 
far  from  being  necessary  or  efficient,  much  less  inevitable, 
made  for  an  economic  Frankenstein.  The  authors  themselves 
take  this  into  account  in  their  discussion  of  the  growing 
strength  of  corporate  control  in  American  economy.  They 
concede  that  concentration  of  economic  power,  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  led  to  the  crash  of  1929.  Thereafter  this 
same  force  thwarted  the  constructive  efforts  of  the  New  Deal: 
"Time  and  again  efforts  toward  recovery  were  blocked  by  the 
concentrated  state  of  private  industry.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  effective  device  or  plan  to  set  and  keep  the  economy 
in  motion,  spending  became  the  chief  motive  power  on  which 


the  New  Deal  came  to  rely."  In  a  somewhat  fatalistic  mood 
the  authors  conclude:  "As  to  the  major  problem  of  concen- 
tration in  private  ownership  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try's resources  and  productive  plant,  with  its  consequent 
private  control  over  production  and  prices,  the  New  Deal 
failed  to  find  solution  except  in  the  policy  of  spending." 

Toward  the  end  of  1940  the  New  Deal  Administration 
perhaps  found  a  possible  escape  from  political-economic  dead- 
lock in  a  gigantic  program  of  national  defense.  However,  re- 
currence of  the  old  problem  is  as  certain  as  it  is  ominous. 
Little  will  then  be  gained  by  accepting  at  face  value  the  ex- 
travagant claims  made  in  the  conventional  corporation  pro- 
moter's prospectus  as  to  the  necessity,  efficiency  or  inevita- 
bility of  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization.  "The 
corporate  development"  was  not  "necessary";  nor  does  it 
necessarily  make  for  "efficiency."  Sometimes  it  is  very  ineffici- 
ent. Certainly  it  was  not  inevitable.  The  modern  business  cor- 
poration was  man-made,  authorized  by  law,  and  of  course 
what  is  man-made  can  be  unmade.  In  these  days  when  men 
are  prone  to  consider  fatalistically  this  or  that  trend  in  human 
affairs,  it  is  well  to  recall  Machiavelli's  words  of  some  four 
centuries  ago:  "Fate  is  inevitable  only  when  it  is  not  re- 
sisted." 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ALPHEUS  THOMAS  MASON 

For  the  Mature  Student 

ECONOMICS  OF  LABOR,  by  Richard  L.  Lester.  Macmillan.  913  pp. 
Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    VOLUME,    DESIGNED    AS    A    TEXTBOOK    IN    COLLEGE    CLASSES 

in  labor  problems,  covers  the  conventional  materials — labor's 
economic  problems,  labor  organizations,  labor  and  manage- 
ment, labor  and  government,  and  a  final  section  on  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  certain  selected  industries.  The  treatment 
is  discursive  and  analytic  rather  than  encyclopedic  and  sta- 
tistical. At  the  same  time,  extensive  references  are  made 
to  statistical  and  specialized  studies.  The  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  book  are  the  theoretical  sections.  The  author 
has  applied  the  market  theory  of  monopolistic  competition 
to  the  economic  problems  of  labor.  The  chapters  dealing 
with  wages,  and  employment  and  unemployment  rest  on 
the  modern  theories  developed  by  Keynes,  Joan  Robinson, 
and  others. 

This  is  a  job  that  has  long  needed  to  be  done,  and 
Professor  Lester  has  brought  to  the  task  a  literary  style 
which  enhances  the  technical  quality  of  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion. This  central  material  in  the  book,  as  well  done 
as  it  is  here,  of  necessity  limits  its  use.  Without  some 
background  in  the  theories,  much  of  the  analysis  loses  its 
pertinence.  Therefore,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  appropriate 
in  classes  or  among  readers  who  have  already  laid  a  foun- 
dation. For  mature  students,  the  book  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  in  the  field. 
New  Yor^  University  Lois  MACDONALD 

Good  Advice 

CHOOSE  AND  USE  YOUR  COLLEGE,  How  TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT 
OF  COLLEGE,  by  Guy  E.  Snavely.  Harper.  166  pp.  Price  $2,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE    EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICAN 

Colleges  has  attempted  here  to  answer  those  burning  ques- 
tions in  most  middle-class  families:  shall  the  children  go 
to  college;  where;  how  are  we  to  pay  for  it?  He  also 
touches  lightly  upon  how  the  children  should  behave  when 
they  get  there.  He  deals  with  the  whole  subject  in  a  style 
which  reminds  this  reviewer  hauntingly  of  the  prose  of  the 
late  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  any  page  selected  at  random 
might  well  be  read  for  that  nostalgic  experience  alone. 

The  first  chapter,  "Why  College?"  consists  of  a  running 
history  of  higher  education  and  a  general  discussion  of 
such  pleasant  terms  as  "broadened  outlook  on  life,"  "dis- 
ciplined reasoning  powers,"  and  "enriched  personalities."  The 
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second  chapter  suggests  a  careful  study  of  the  catalogue 
and  a  trip  to  the  campus  if  possible.  Appendix  A  contains 
the  names  of  all  American  colleges,  and  stars  those  which 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges. It  also  indicates  which  are  on  the  approved  list  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  although  this  information  is  not  complete. 

State  aid,  endowed  scholarships,  and  a  long  list  of  college 
loan  funds  are  discussed  factually,  and  there  is  some  dis- 
cussion of  campus  jobs  that  may  be  available.  "How  to 
Study"  is  full  of  good  advice. 

The  closing  chapters  say  that  college  friendships  are  val- 
uable, that  one  should  guard  one's  health  at  all  times,  and  that 
some  extracurricular  activity  makes  for  a  more  well-rounded 
individual. 
Baldwin,    L.   I.  MARIAN    C.    WHITE 

"Once  to  Every  Man  and  Nation  .  .  ." 

THE  WAVE  OF  THE  PAST,  by  R.  H.   Markham,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  55  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

A     FEW     MONTHS     AGO     A     SENSITIVE     AND     SINCERE     AMERICAN 

woman  writer  described  the  spread  of  Nazi  power  over  the 
world  as  "The  Wave  of  the  Future" — a  wave  carrying  a 
certain  amount  of  scum  and  unclean  matter,  she  admitted, 
but  still  having  behind  it  the  force  which  was  to  dominate 
the  lives  of  our  children. 

A  book  like  Mrs.  Lindbergh's  cannot  be  answered  by  in- 
vective, by  mere  denunciation,  by  appeals  to  "freedom"  as 
against  tyranny,  democracy  as  against  totalitarianism.  It 
can  only  be  answered  by  showing  plainly  and  simply,  in 
words  and  phrases  which  plain  and  simple  folk  can  grasp, 
how,  why,  for  what  reasons,  and  in  what  manner,  the  reign 
of  Hitlerism,  of  totalitarianism,  would  be  a  reign  of  evil  and 
cruel  tyranny,  destructive  of  priceless  human  values  which  it 
has  taken  mankind  generations  of  "blood,  sweat  and  tears"  to 
win;  by  showing  why  freedom  is  one  of  such  values;  and 
what  we  mean  by  the  word. 

Mr.  Markham  has  attempted  to  do  some  of  this  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  writers  will  follow  his  example.  The  case 
against  totalitarianism  cannot  be  stated  in  one  small  book;  it 
has  many  facets  and  it  needs  stating  in  such  a  way  that  the 
feeling  for  freedom,  for  those  human  rights  we  have  too  long 
taken  for  granted  as  established  for  all  time,  should  once  more 
be  made  to  come  alive.  It  is  a  tragic  thought  that  the  totali- 
tarians  have  managed  to  animate  their  people  by  an  ideology 
more  vital,  more  dynamic,  than  the  ideology  which  has  ani- 
mated the  democracies  these  last  few  generations. 

This  book  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  revival  of  this 
necessary  ideology.  The  reader  will  find  its  message  simpler 
and  more  effective  if  he  begins  at  page  25,  reads  to  the  end, 
then  turns  to  the  first  pages.  In  the  construction  of  the  book  it 
would  have  been  better  to  put  the  last  half  first.  There  are 
passages  in  this  latter  half  which  are  exceedingly  effective  and 
suggestive,  as  when  the  author  reminds  us  that  the  Turkish 
sultans,  by  seizing  Christian  boys  at  a  tender  age,  could  so 
train  and  "condition"  them  as  to  make  them  the  very  bulwark 
of  Islamic  authority.  The  Sultan  "took  the  very  sons  of  re- 
bellious subjects  and  entrusted  to  them  his  person." 

This  is  of  course  precisely  the  Hitlerian  method.  The  Eng- 
lish common  people  who  are  now  dying  in  such  numbers 
rather  than  yield,  are  aware  that  surrender  would  mean  the 
taking  from  them  of  their  children  to  become  part  of  the 
Hitler  youth,  so  conditioned  that,  as  so  often  is  happening 
in  Germany,  the  children  would  take  joy  in  denouncing  their 
parents  to  the  Gestapo. 

In  a  passage  near  the  end  of  the  book  Mr.  Markham  writes: 

"In  this  issue  there  are  only  two  sides.  No  neutral  course 
remains.  Each  person  is  either  against  this  wave  of  the  past 
or  he  is  for  it;  he  either  opposes  the  onslaught  of  Hitlerism 
or  supports  it.  If  he  makes  no  choice,  that  is  a  choice;  if  he 
takes  no  side,  he  is  on  Hitler's  side;  if  he  does  not  act,  that 
is  an  act — for  Hitler." 


or 
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FOR  MOTORISTS 

An  interesting  article  on  Summer  Touring  in  the 
Traveler's  Notebook,  page  408  of  this  issue  of  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC. 

Next  Month  "THE   AAA" 


New  Books  in 
NUTRITION  AND  HEALTH 

YOUR  TEETH: 

Their  Past,  Present,  and  Probable  Future 
by  Peter  J.  Brekhus,  D.D.S. 

A  complete  survey  of  all  we  know  about  the  teeth  of 
civilized  man — an  indispensable  book  for  understanding 
our  most  pressing  public  health  problem.  $2.50 

CHEMISTRY  AND 
MEDICINE 

edited  by  Maurice  B.  Vhscher  $4.50 

Especially  the  two  papers,  "On  the  Necessity  of  Fats  in 
the  Diet"  by  George  O.  Burr,  and  "Organic  Chemistry  in 
the  Pursuit  of  Vitamin  Research"  by  Lee  Irvin  Smith. 
(Other  papers  by  Best,  Bronk,  Cannon,  Freundlich, 
Gasser,  Green,  Heidelberger,  Helmholz,  Long,  Mc- 
Quarrie,  Peters,  and  Visscher.) 

On  feeding  problems: 

CHILD  CARE  AND  TRAINING 

by  M.  L.  Faegre  and  J.  E.  Anderson $2.50 

LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  YOUR  BABY 

by  Dr.  H.  Kent  Tenney,  Jr $1.00 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA   PRESS 
Minneapolis 
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T  n  ,%  v  is  i,  E  n  s    NCTKBCCK 


RESORTS 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE    FARM    near    Penob.cot    Bay 

Roomy  three  story  house,  electricity,  modern  bath- 
rooms, large  airy  bedrooms,  recreation  cottage  with 
fireplace    and    porch.      Also    cabins    with   fireplaces, 
running    water,    electricity,    50    acres    of   pines    and 
spruces.     Sail  and  motor  boats,  cruising,  auto  trips, 
unusually    fine    clientele  —  and    believe    it    or    not 
— room  and  board  J18-J20  a  week.  May  1  to  Oct.  1. 
For  circulars  and  further  information  write  to: 
CAPT.  and   MRS.  THURMAN   GRAY 
South  Brooksville,  Maine 


Restful  Island  home  at  water 
edge.  Modern  conveniences.  Excel- 
lent table.  Fresh  fish,  clams,  lob- 
ster, vegetables,  berries.  Pleasant 
drives,  walks  and  sails.  Fishing, 
boating,  bathing.  Free  row  boats. 
Price  $18.  Alao  small  bungalow  to 
let  or  for  sale.  Mian  E.  F.  Roberts, 
Vlnnl  Hnveii,  Maine. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


WOODBOUND  INN 


ON  SCENIC  LAKE  — A  VACATION  KtsOKT 
for  congenial  social  life,  country  fun  and  rest — 
7  hrs.  from  N.  T.—  90-acre  estate,  sandy  beach, 
excellent  food,  beds — swimming,  tennis,  cook-outs, 
square  dancing,  canoe  and  mountain  trips — golf, 
riding  nearby — Ilestricted — 
$22.75-33.25— Booklet. 

E.   C.   BRUMMER.    Box  21 
EAST   JAFFREY.   N.   H. 


NEW    MEXICO 


Small  Informal  Ranch  near  TAOS,  will  take 
limited  number  of  guests.  Orchard  trees  afford 
cool  shade.  Wonderful  views  of  canyon,  desert, 
mountains.  Near  Hot  Springs.  Saddle  Horses.  In- 
dian Dances.  Trout  fishing.  Pack  Trip*  a 
Specialty-  Excellent  meals. 

HELEN   L.   MERRIAM 

Ranches    de    Taos  New    Mexico 


NEW    YORK 


A  HAVEN  IN  THE   HILLS 

for  those  who  enjoy  oldtime  ease  and 
plenty.  Ample  diversions,  abundant  home 
grown  meals,  amiable  companions.  Protes- 
tant Family.  Extremely  low  rates  for 
couples  and  bachelors. 

THE  FARM  ON  THE  HILL 

Box     703,  Stone     Bidet.  New     York 


-VALCOUR  LODGE., 

On  Lake  Champlain      Valcour,  N.  Y. 

7  miles  south  of  Flattsburg 
Modemly  Equipped  Bungalows 


Write  lor  Illustrated  Folder  F. 


VKRMONT 


Time  almost  stands  still  at  LULL'S  BROOK 
INN,  small,  old-style,  country  inn  back  in  the 
hills  of  Hartland,  Vermont.  Inexpensive,  dif- 
ferent. Gouverneur  Ogden,  Farmer-Host. 
P.  O.  RFD  Windsor.  (Vermont  maple  syrup; 
$3  gallon,  postpaid). 


A  SATISFIED  RESORT  ADVERTISER 

"I  want  another  ad  in  the  Survey 
Graphic,  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
as  it  brought  excellent  results  and 
the  nicest  people." 


LIMITED  EMERGENY  OR  UNLIMITED  EMER- 
gency,  vacationing  by  automobile  con- 
tinues to  be  an  outstanding  national 
pastime.  On  Memorial  Day,  unofficial 
opening  of  the  Touring  Season,  millions 
of  cars  took  to  the  highways,  headed 
for  vacation  trips  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Touring  counsellors  of  major 
American  Automobile  Association  clubs 
report  the  volume  of  routings  for  mem- 
bers higher  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  many  army  camps  are  a  new 
focus  of  travel  attraction  this  year  for 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  trainees;  the 
city  of  Washington,  center  of  defense 
activities,  is  experiencing  a  record- 
breaking  influx  of  tourists  making 
further  demands  on  its  already  over- 
crowded housing  facilities;  travel  over 
the  borders  to  Canada  and  Mexico  is  on 
the  upswing;  while  many  of  the  cars 
are  following  beaten  paths  to  old-favorite 
tourist  haunts. 

Indications  of  the  size  of  the  U.  S. 
travel  army  are  given  by  federal  statistics 
showing  that  36,000,000  visitors  were 
counted  at  the  national  forests  last  year 
and  nearly  17,000,000  at  the  national 
parks,  monuments,  and  other  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  There  is  some  duplication  in 
these  figures,  of  course,  since  many 
vacationists  will  visit  two  or  three  of  the 
forests  or  parks,  but  even  with  these 
discounted,  the  huge  totals  at  the  federal 
playgrounds  give  grounds  for  the  esti- 
mate that  the  total  number  of  people 
taking  vacation  trips  along  the  highway 
is  60,000,000  or  more. 

HOW   MUCH   THE  AVERAGE  TOURIST   SPENDS 

on  his  trip  is  something  of  a  statistical 
question  mark.  In  a  recent  survey, 
A.A.A.  members  reported  daily  per 
person  expenditures — aside  from  trans- 
portation— ranging  from  $2  to  more 
than  $25.  The  average  daily  expenditure, 
including  transportation,  is  about  $8. 
Costs  of  a  tour  vary,  of  course,  with  an 
important  factor  being  the  type  of 
accommodation  selected.  Stopping  at 
both  hotels  and  motor  courts,  you  can 
travel  very  comfortably  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $4  to  $5  a  day  for  the  car  and 
$2.50  to  $3  for  each  member  of  the 
party. 

Because  of  the  defense  program,  new 
conditions  face  the  motorist  on  his  va- 
cation trip  this  summer.  Here  are  some 
helpful  hints: 

First,  if  you  are  going  to  visit  a  friend 


or  relative  at  an  army  camp,  get  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  location  of  the  person 
you  are  seeking,  such  as  number  of  divi- 
sion, number  of  regiment,  battalion  or 
squadron,  letter  designating  company, 
battery  or  troop,  and  branch  of  service 
such  as  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Ordnance,  etc.  Also  check  on 
visiting  hours;  a  letter  or  telegram  sent 
in  advance  with  ample  time  for  reply 
will  avoid  disappointment. 

Make  advance  arrangements  for  hous- 
ing if  you  plan  to  stay  overnight  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  army  camp;  in  many  areas, 
there  are  severe  housing  shortages  and 
normal  accommodations  often  are  not 
available. 

Be  very  careful  about  taking  pictures 
in  the  neighborhood  of  strategic  military 
objectives.  Local  officials  are  sometimes 
overzealous  and  if  there  is  any  question 
at  all,  it  is  best  to  make  advance  inquiries 
before  using  your  camera. 

If  you  overtake  a  military  convoy  mov- 
ing along  the  highway,  you  will  usually 
find  that  there  is  sufficient  space  between 
the  army  vehicles  to  allow  you  to  pass, 
provided  there  is  plenty  of  clear  road  in 
sight.  However,  when  traveling  through 
cities,  the  convoys  usually  will  close  their 
ranks  and,  with  police  escort,  will  drive 
through  stop  lights  and  stop  signs.  Never 
try  to  break  through  a  convoy,  and  if 
you  are  overtaken  by  one  in  a  city  pull! 
over  to  one  side  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  overtaken  by  an  ambulance  or  fire 
engine. 

Drive  slowly;  it  will  help  to  conserve 
gas,  oil,  and  tires  in  which  shortages  are 
threatening,  and  will  help  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. 

Following  these  few  rules  will  help  to 
make  your  vacation  trip  more  pleasant — 
and  a  vacation  trip  now  will  help  to  re- 
build your  energies  for  the  strenuous 
tasks  that  lie  ahead  in  the  period  of  un- 
limited emergency. 


For  the  Sports  Library 

ONLY  THE  BRAVE  AND  OTHER  POEMS, 
by  Grantland  Rice.  A.  S.  Barnes.  146  pp. 
Price  $1. 

POEMS 'ON  COURAGE  AND  INSPIRATION  BY 
the  dean  of  American  sports  writers.  A 
collection  from  his  daily  column.  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  Courage 
and  Inspiration;  Friendship  and  Senti- 
ment; Scenes  and  Seasons;  This  and 
That.  An  ideal  gift  book  for  the  boys 
at  camp. 
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How  tragically  the  course  of  France  has  illustrated  this 
truth.  The  aged  Marshal  Petain,  when  he  made  the  armis- 
tice, would  have  been  horrified  at  the  thought  of  France  be- 
coming an  ally  of  Nazi  Germany  to  destroy  Britain,  at  the 
thought  of  France  becoming  the  arsenal  of  Hitlerism.  But 
that  is  precisely  what,  to  a  daily  increasing  degree,  France  is 
becoming.  She  is  learning  that  there  is  but  one  tragic  alter- 
native in  this  present  world:  to  oppose  Nazidom  or  become  its 
aid  and  ally. 

Truly  does  Mr.  Markham  say  that  it  is  now  an  issue  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  But  the  mass  mind  is  confused; 
anxious  to  do  right,  but  still  confused  as  to  what  right  is.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Markham's  example  in  beginning  to 
explain  why  one  side  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  will  be 
plentifully  followed. 
New  Yor^  NORMAN  ANGELL 

For  Students  of  Public  Affairs 

ADMINISTRATIVE   LAW,   CASES   AND    COMMENTS,   by  Walter   Gellhorn. 

The  Foundation  Press,   Inc.   1007  pp.   Price  $6. 
AN  INTRODUCTION   TO  ADMINISTRATIVE   LAW,  by  James  Hart. 

Crofts.   621   pp.    Price   $5. 

Postpaid    by    Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

THE     APPEARANCE     OF     THESE      TWO     WORKS      IS     PARTICULARLY 

timely  because  they  come  at  what  seems  to  be  the  close  of 
the  period  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  administrative  law  in 
American  history.  Their  subject  matter  is  of  interest  outside 
of  the  political  science  classes  for  whom  Professor  Hart  has 
written,  or  the  legal  scholars  whom  Professor  Gellhorn  ad- 
dresses, because  administrative  procedure  has  become  a  prom- 
inent national  issue. 

When  frank  amendment  or  outright  repeal  is  hopeless,  the 
typical  attack  on  progressive  legislation  becomes  an  oblique 
one,  usually  aimed  at  the  bodies  which  have  been  set  up  for 
enforcement  and  administration.  The  issue  is  thus  adroitly 
changed  from  one  of  advertiser  vs.  consumer,  broker  vs. 
customer,  or  employer  vs.  employe,  to  one  of  fair  trial  vs. 
despotism,  open  court  vs.  star  chamber.  The  effect  is  that  of  a 
lens  which  produces  an  inverted  image:  the  struggling  under- 
dog seems  to  be  on  top,  and  fouling  ruthlessly.  Familiarity 
with  the  legal  background  will  demonstrate  the  unreality  of 
the  latter  issues.  It  will  also  show  that  the  necessary  diversity 
of  the  methods  of  varying  bureaus  and  commissions  makes 
ridiculous  any  such  pretty  and  symmetrical  bureautopia  as 
•that  projected  by  the  Walter-Logan  bill,  which  would  im- 
pose a  uniformity  on  almost  all  agencies  that  are  at  war  with 
their  organic  needs. 

Professor  Gellhorn,  who  was  director  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure,  has  brought 
to  his  subject  a  new  analysis  and  pattern  of  organization, 
which  will  probably  be  as  useful  to  the  student  of  public  af- 
fairs as  to  the  attorney.  He  has  also  avoided  much  of  the 
stuffiness  usually  associated  with  textbooks. 
New  Yor/(  JEROME  H.  SPINGARN 

The  Purpose  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY:  A  CHARTER  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE,  by  Stewart  G.  Cole.  Harper.  309  pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE    LAST   TWO   DECADES    HAVE    BEEN    PROLIFIC    OF    SURVEYS    AND 

discussions,  plans  and  experiments  relating  to  the  liberal  arts 
college.  President  Cole  of  Kalamazoo  College  traverses  this 
much  trodden  ground  in  quest  of  "the  particular  purpose 
that  this  center  of  learning  should  espouse." 

Basic  chapters  present  an  admirable  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  American  college;  an  exposition  of  the  author's 
philosophy  of  education,  centering  in  "the  personality  prin- 
ciple"— "the  creative  interrelation  of  man  and  the  physical, 
cultural,  and  spiritual  phases  of  his  environment,  providing 
for  the  growth  of  personality";  and  a  survey  of  the  "criteria 
of  a  liberal  education"  as  postulated  or  proposed  in  recent 
extensive  literature.  An  optimum  "pattern  of  liberal  edu- 
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IN   NEW   YORK 

You  Can  Live  Comfortably  and  Economically  at 

CHRISTODORA    HOUSE 


15 

min. 

to 
Wall 

St. 


On 
two 
bus 
lines 


A    Residence   Club   for   men   and   women.    Social 
opportunities.    Rooms  $7  to  $10  weekly.    No  tips. 

r  ACT  Q*U  CT    ON   TOMPKINS 

tAO  I     7fn    9  I  .   SQUARE    PARK 


MAKE      YOUR      SUMMER      COUNT 

by  joining  a  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation  traveling  seminar 

The  SIXTH  to  the  South,  July  1-31,  or 

The  SECOND  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  )uly  14-August  11. 

C.t    Brit-hand    knowledge  Rub    olhow.    with    reality. 

For  information   irrile   to 

WILLARD   UPHAUS,   106  CARMEL  STREET,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


YOU  MAY 

ORDER 
REPRINTS 

of  the  24-page  special  section  in  this 
issue  devoted  to 

FOOD: 

For  A  Stronger  America 

They  are  available  at  15  cents  each,  a 
bundle  of  10  for  $1,  and  more  at  the 
same  rate.  Send  your  order  and  pay- 
ment to  Surrey  Graphic,  112  East  19 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

of  Columbia  University 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  offers 
a  program  of  professional  education  for  social 
work  in  tax-supported  and  privately  financed 
agencies.  The  six-quarter  program,  which 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  courses,  field  prac- 
tice in  social  agencies  and  the  writing  of  a 
professional  project. 

Opportunities  for  technical  training  in  the 
more  specialized  fields  of  social  work  are  pro- 
vided for  students  who  have  had  adequate 
professional  experience. 

A  sequence  of  courses  selected  from  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  for  part-time  students. 

Catalogue  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

122  East  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

2400  —  19th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Resident  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
M.S.S.W.  Degree  from  the  Catholic  University  of  America 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


UN  ION 

ITARY-       ^^  •• 

EMY 


.  MILITARY 
ACAD 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Able 
faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study.  Lower  School 
for  imall  boys  In  new  separate  building.  Housemother. 
R.  0.  T.  C.  Fireproof  buildings.  Inside  swimming 
pool.  All  athletics.  Best  health  record.  Students  from 
27  states  and  other  countries.  Catalog  43rd  year  Dr. 
J.  J.  Wicker,  Pies.,  Box  A.  Fork  Union.  Virginia. 


SCHOOL    OF   NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A    Profuttion   for    thm    College    If  •  man 

An    Intensive    and   basic   experience    In   the    various   branch*?!   of   ntinlni   !• 
offered  during  the   thirty-two  months'   eourie  which  leads  to  the   degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    Bachelor'!    degree    In    arts,    science    or    philosophy    from    a    college    of 
approved    itandlng    it    required    for    admission. 

for   catalogue    and    information    addrmtt: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

N«w    HavcB.    Conn  •client 


DON'T  LET  EUROPE'S  BLACKOUT 

darken  your  vacation  days.  There  is  still  AMERICA  to  see, 
and  for  those  readers  of  Survey  Graphic  who  are  planning  for 
quiet,  leisurely  summer  weeks  and  week-ends,  there  are  alluring 
advertisements  of  RESORTS  on  page  408  of  this  issue. 
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cation"  is  sought  by  exploring  the  desirable  contributions  of 
the  natural  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  including  belles-lettres,  the 
social  sciences,  philosophy  and  religion,  and  "the  language 
medium"  (broadly  interpreted  to  include  every  variety  of 
symbolism).  In  the  concluding  chapter  six  general  courses, 
in  the  natural  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
personal  relations,  religious  philosophy,  and  symbolistic 
philosophy,  are  "advocated  as  the  superstructure  of  the  liberal 
college  program"  with  the  brief,  almost  incidental  conces- 
sion that  "there  would  be  freedom  for  the  individual  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  limited  specialization  within  the  broac 
plan  of  liberal  education." 

Whether  one  can  accept  this  conclusion  or  not,  the  treat 
ment  of  the  several  broad  subject-matter  fields  is  illuminating 
and  suggestive,  and  worthy  of  wide  reading  not  only  by  ad 
ministrators  but  by  subject-matter  specialists. 

The  book's  shortcomings,  from  the  point  of  view  of  thi 
reviewer,  are  merely  those  chargeable  against  nearly  all  the 
literature  in  this  field,  namely:  the  ever-recurring  attempt  to 
formulate   a   single   program   conceived   of  as   desirable   for 
all  liberal  arts  students,  contrary  to  all  we  have  learned  abou 
individual  differences;  and  an  ignoring  and  implied  disparage 
ment  of  the  vocational  or  prevocational  motivation  which  in 
fact  actuates  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  students  now  en 
rolled  in  liberal  arts  colleges,  with  a  consequent  failure  to 
utilize  that  potent  motivation  and  devise  ways  and  means 
to  broaden  and  liberalize  it.  MAX  McCoxN 

Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
New  Yor/(  University 


I  GO  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE 

(Continued  from  page  376) 


"attacks"  a  well-tipped  bellboy  smuggled  a  sirloin  steak  anc 
hashed-browns  into  his  hotel  room. 

Men  who  are  neither  venal  nor  dishonest  will  try  to  dodge 
a  controversial  vote.  Bills  which  arouse  both  bitter  opposition 
and  strong  backing  give  these  members  some  difficult  mo- 
ments. Caught  in  a  pincer  movement,  they  do  not  know 
where  to  turn. 

Along  with  a  Republican  colleague,  I  put  in  a  measure  to 
raise  the  shamefully  low  minimum  salary  paid  school  teach- 
ers in  Oregon  from  $701  annually  to  $1,020.  A  number  ol 
legislators  moved  Heaven  and  earth  to  have  the  bill 
smothered  in  the  Education  Committee.  They  hesitated  to 
antagonize  powerful  economy  groups,  yet  at  the  same  time 
feared  the  displeasure  of  the  teachers.  I  may  have  whittled 
a  few  years  off  these  gentlemen's  lives  when  I  introduced  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee  from  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  then  demanded  a  roll  call  vote  upon  the  motion. 

But  despite  these  examples  of  pusillanimity,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  politicians  as  a  whole  are  more  timid  or 
spineless  than  anyone  else.  I  remember  an  article  which 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  Harper's  by  Charles  Willis 
Thompson.  Its  title  was  "Wanted:  Political  Courage."  He 
mourned  the  lack  of  valor  in  public  life.  Politicians,  he 
claimed,  were  straddlers  and  trimmers.  At  the  time  of 
reading  I  heartily  concurred  in  these  accusations.  I  am  not 
so  sure  now.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Thompson  him- 
self never  occupied  any  political  position. 

Among  us  are  men  from  every  possible  level  and  class  of 
Oregon's  people — owners  of  dairies,  a  former  president  of 
the  State  Bar  Association,  the  leader  of  the  CIO  loggers 
and  lumberjacks.  Are  these  men  any  less  valiant  as  legisla- 
tors than  in  their  other  capacities?  I  think  not.  What  I  do 
think  is  that  no  chance  ever  is  overlooked  to  embarrass 
politicians  or  box  them  in  tight  places.  Pressure  groups  de- 
mand commitments  and  will  take  nothing  short  of  Yes  or 
No  for  an  answer.  Newspapers  seek  statements  on  all  con- 
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ceivable   issues.    The   privilege  of  inconsistency,   vouchsafed 
to  others  at  will,  is  rigidly  denied  us. 

What  would  anyone  else — your  butcher,  your  seamstress, 
your  dentist,  yourself — do  if  projected  into  similar  circum- 
stances? "Politicians  are  just  people,"  William  Allen  White 
once  remarked.  I  am  afraid  that  the  voters  occasionally 
forget  this.  Frailties  allowed  us  at  home  are  taboo  at  the 
Capitol.  We  can  change  our  minds  about  how  to  run  our 
business  or  which  house  to  buy,  but  if  we  switch  on  a  politi- 
cal question  we  are  cowards  and  trimmers. 

Pressure  groups  alternately  cater  to  our  fears  and  hopes, 
threatening  us  with  political  doom  one  minute  and  promis- 
ing us  unlimited  support  for  the  United  States  Senate  the 
next.  We  are  constantly  besieged  for  jobs  and  favors.  If  we 
cannot  deliver  a  clerkship  or  a  state  police  sergeancy,  we 
are  regarded  as  political  washouts.  Even  our  personal  effects 
and  habits  are  subject  to  goldfish-bowl  scrutiny.  I  was 
severely  criticized  during  the  campaign  for  attending  a 
luncheon  wearing  a  sweater.  And,  conversely,  a  suspicious 
farmer  said  he  would  not  vote  for  me  because  I  drove  to  a 
meeting  in  a  large  Buick  sedan. 

Yet  despite  all  this — and  it  may  be  heresy  to  say  so — 
I  believe  politics  frequently  brings  forth  the  best  rather  than 
the  worst  characteristics  of  an  individual.  Our  colleague  who 
had  been  a  rather  drab  president  of  the  Bar  excited  our  ad- 
miration when  he  led  a  long  fight  to  obtain  representation 
on  County  Welfare  Boards  for  the  men  and  women  on  re- 
lief. "I  am  successful  financially  now,"  he  said,  "yet  who 
knows  what  tomorrow  will  bring?  For  the  first  time  I 
fully  realize  the  problems  confronting  people  who  must  rely 
on  public  charity  for  food  and  shelter." 

Later  this  legislator  told  me  that  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 

the  reliefers  had  given  him  greater  satisfaction  than  a  dozen 

gal  victories.    Here,  I  submit,  is  one  of  the  real  reasons 

.mericans   seek   political  office.    In   all  of  us   the   crusader 

park  flickers.   We  no  longer  can  be  Sir  Launcelot  or  Robin 

iood  pursuing  the  wicked  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  but  public 

ervice  presents  a  chance  to  express  these  suppressed  tenden- 

ies.    Listless   indeed  the  member  among  us   who  has  not 

ome  underprivileged  group  he  is  forever  championing. 

Near  me  sits  a  dull  and  asthmatic  insurance  agent.  His 
xjlitical  views  antedate  the  McKinley  era.  Little  or  noth- 
ng  stirs  his  interest.  Yet  he  has  a  cause.  He  has  struggled 
or  many  years  to  get  state  appropriations  for  crippled 
nd  handicapped  children.  Inert  and  lackadaisical  though 
le  may  be  when  any  other  question  is  under  discussion,  let 
be  Ways  and  Means  Committee  fail  to  do  something  for 
rippled  youngsters  and  he  can  leap  to  his  feet  in  wrath  and 
told  the  attention  of  the  chamber.  In  this,  I  am  sure,  all  his 
ong-distant  boyhood  desires  to  be  a  Canadian  Mountie  or  a 
J.  S.  Marine  and  save  the  weak  and  lowly  find  bold  ex- 
Tession. 

A  group  of  elderly  women,  advocating  beautification  of 
)regon's  highways  and  roadsides,  came  to  the  Statehouse 
with  a  bill  to  regulate  and  control  signboards.  By  giving 
ree  billboard  space  to  commercial  groups  and  patriotic  socie- 
ies,  the  sign  companies  had  built  up  a  powerful  lobby.  No 
one  would  introduce  the  measure.  The  discouraged  ladies 
inally  came  to  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  They  were 
eady  to  go  home — beaten.  I  took  the  bill,  gulped  as  I 
bought  of  the  possible  political  consequences,  scrawled  my 
lame  on  it  and  shoved  it  into  the  hopper.  As  they  poured 
Jut  their  gratitude  I  could  not  have  felt  more  heroic  had  I 
escued  Loretta  Young  or  held  the  Tiber  bridge. 

The  fate  of  this  anti-signboard  bill  demonstrated  vividly 
ust  how  clever  lobbies  can  gang  up  on  politicians.  The  sign 
ompanies  first  got  the  Signpainters'  Union  to  denounce  the 
measure  in  general  and  me  in  particular.  Then  people  rent- 
ng  their  land  to  the  companies  wrote  tearful  letters  imply- 
ng  that  passage  of  the  bill  might  put  them  in  the  poor- 
(Continued  on  page  412) 
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HOW  CAN  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RENTER 
GET  MORE  FOR  THEIR  MONEY? 


DOES  the  problem  of  choos- 
ing the  best  housing  for  the 
money  puzzle  many  a  family  in 
your  community?  Would  you 
welcome  a  practical  little  guide 
to  help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renter  get 
the  most  for  their  housing  dollar? 
"Stretching  the  Rental  Dol- 
lar" tells  how  to  go  about  find- 
ing a  new  home  which  will  have 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  fea- 
tures the  family  really  wants. 
First,  of  course,  comes  the  mat- 
ter of  location.  How  should  the 
neighborhood  be  chosen?  The 
booklet  provides  a  helpful  check 
list  with  this  advice:  "If  the  fea- 
tures most  important  to  you  can 
be  checked  'yes,'  and  the  ones 
checked  'no'  do  not  matter,  then 
you  have  found  your  'good  lo- 
cation.'" 

How  to  choose  right  house 

Having  found  the  neighborhood, 
how  does  the  family  choose  the 
house  which  will  give  the  great- 
est satisfaction?  Here  "it  is  not 
the  number  of  rooms  which  is 
most  important;  the  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  there  is  space 
for  your  way  of  living."  The 
practical  check  list,  with  space 
for  entering  "yes"  or  "no" 


after  each  essential  point  to  be 
checked,  helps  the  renter  to 
make  the  right  selection  of  house 
or  apartment.  The  list  con- 
tains many  important  items 
which  are  often  overlooked. 

What  to  know 
before  signing 

In  the  chapter  "Signing  the 
Lease,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renter 
will  learn  what  to  check  before 
they  sign.  There  are  also  help- 
ful suggestions  on  how  to  save 
on  moving,  and  points  to  bear 
in  mind  if  the  family  expects  to 
buy  or  build  later. 

Copy  sent  for  3c  stamp 

"Stretching  the  Rental  Dollar" 
is  one  of  the  31  volumes  in  the 
Household  Finance  Library  of 
Consumer  Education.  Published 
to  make  consumers  wiser  man- 
agers and  better  buyers,  these 
booklets  are  sent  to  anyone  in- 
terested for  2lAc  each  to  cover 
mailing  costs.  We'd  like  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  "Stretching  the 
Rental  Dollar"  so  that  you  may 
judge  its  value  to  you  in  your 
work.  With  it  you  will  receive  a 
list  of  the  other  booklets  in  the 
series.  Why  don't  you  send  the 
coupon  now? 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


/    ESTABLISHED  1678 

Headquarters:  919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

One  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  296  branches  in  196  cities 

Research  De/it.  SG-7 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Stretching  the  Rental  Dollar"  and  complete  list 
of  titles  in  the  Library  of  Consumer  Education.  I  enclose  a  3c  stamp. 


Name .  . 


Address . 
City.  .  . 


.  Slate . 
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THE  BOOK  SHELF 


"Uteful  for  volunteers,"  says  Survey 

GROUP    LIFE 

Mary   K.   Simkhovitch 

Here  is  a  beautifully  written,  informal  little  book 
by  the  famous  co-founder  and  director  of  Green- 
wich House.  She  shows  how  group  pressures  are 
forming  our  civilization,  shows  the  impact  of  vari- 
ous groups  on  the  individuals.  The  perfect  booh 
for  summer  reading  by  your  volunteers  and  staff. 
Give  them  copies.  $1.00 

ASSOCIATION     PRESS 

347  Madison   Avenue  New  York  City 


American  Sociological  Review 

Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.     In  addition  to  papers  and  proceed- 
ings  of   the    Society,    it    contains    articles   on 
sociological    research,    news    notes,    book    re- 
views,  and  foreign   correspondence. 
Subscription  $4.00  a  year 
Special   library   rate,   $3.00 
Address:    Managing    Editor,    University   of 
Pittsburgh,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St..  New 
York,  New  York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hard-to-Find   Books • 

supplied:  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants — no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
117  West  48th  St.      Oept.  E      New  York  City  — 


MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED— Meritor- 
ious works  of  public  interest  on  all  subjects. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Meador  Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK   SPANISH 

In    your  own    home   you   can    mailer   SPANISH    or   any 
of  29   languages   quickly,   easily,    correctly,   by  the  fam- 
ous  Linguaphone  Conversational   Method. 
Send  for  FREE  BOOK 

LINGUAPHONE    INSTITUTE 
50    R.C.A.    Building  New    York    City 


SUMMER  COTTAGES 


HAMPTON  BAYS,  LONG  ISLAND.  Studio 
House,  wooded  area,  water  front;  10  rooms, 
six  bedrooms,  2  baths ;  2  fireplaces ;  electricity, 
gas;  screened  porch;  garage.  2  hours  New 
York.  $400  season.  Phone:  GRamercy  7-7549 
or  Box  7739  Survey. 

Spend  your  vacation  in  Wtniern  North  Carolina 
mountains.  Comfortably  furnished  housekeep- 
ing cottages,  high  in  the  Blue  Ridge  for  rent 
at  reasonable  rates.  For  further  information 
address :  Miss  Martha  Armstrong,  Spruce 
Pine,  N.  C. 

FOR  RENT:  Cottage  on  farm  site,  suitable  for 
four  to  six  persons.  Modern  conveniences. 
Woods,  swimming,  tennis  on  grounds.  Riding 
horses  available.  Ideal  place  for  fun  and 
relaxation.  Rent  $200.00  for  season.  Write 
to  R.  Z.  Angell,  Califon,  N.  J.,  or  telephone 
Robert  Angell  at  Vanderbilt  6-2412. 

APARTMENT— FURNISHED 

FOR  RENT — Furnished  apartment  from  June 
15th  to  October  1st.  Three  rooms,  bath,  gft- 
rage.  Suitable  for  one  or  two  adults.  Ref- 
erences. Box  228,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APPEAL 

American  Committee  in  Aid  of  Chinese  Industrial 

Cooperatives  welcomes  contributions,  bookcases, 
divans,  chairs,  other  office  furniture.  42S 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


LETTER  SERVICES 


MULTICRAPHINC 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

F1LLINC-IN 

FOLDING 

METERING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPART 


53  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  —  BARCLAY    7-9633 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


BOYS'  WORKER— case  group  work  experience, 

S "easing    personality,    age    36,    desires    change, 
raduate   and   professional   education,   excellent 
background     of     inter-agency,     community     co- 
operation.     7744    Survey. 

REFUGEE,  German  bachelor,  middle-aged, 
(textile  business  in  Germany)  wishes  position. 
Would  be  useful  to  family  as  chauffeur,  care- 
taker, butler  (has  just  finished  course  of  train- 
ing), sports,  horses,  reliable  references.  7732 
Survey.  


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 3Oe    per    line 

Non-dlBpla? 5e     par     word 

Minimum   Charge     .       .     $1.00  par  Intartlon 

Diteounu      .      .      1O%   on    threa   Jniarttoni 

CASH    WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 
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house.  I  am  convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of  Oregon's 
citizens,  proud  of  the  state's  scenery  and  anxious  to  tear 
away  the  billboards  in  front  of  it,  favored  the  measure.  Yet 
to  the  legislature  it  seemed  as  if  the  public  was  in  arms 
against  the  bill  and  it  failed  decisively. 

In  the  time  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Oregon  House 
of  Representatives  I  have  not  enjoyed  conspicuous  success  in 
sponsoring  proposals.  I  am  a  New  Deal  Democrat  in  a 
chamber  where  Republicans  hold  a  tenuous  but  working 
majority.  Although  they  have  dealt  me  some  hard  blows 
my  faith  in  democracy  is  undiminished.  In  most  instances 
my  colleagues,  either  in  their  personalities  or  attitudes,  pretty 
much  symbolize  the  districts  from  which  they  come.  "If 
you  send  a  rogue  to  Albany  to  represent  you,"  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  once  told  the  voters  of  New  York,  "then  indeed  he 
represents  you."  That  applies  to  every  state.  Whomever  the 
men  and  women  of  Oregon  want  as  their  legislators  they 
can  have. 

If  the  other  members  do  not  share  my  views,  my  dis- 
agreement is  not  primarily  with  them.  It  is  with  the  voters 
in  their  districts.  I  am  certain  that  indiscriminate  logging 
imperils  the  economic  security  of  Douglas  County.  Yet  if 
the  people  of  that  great  fir  belt  want  to  be  spoken  for  in  the 
legislature  by  Representatives  Gile  and  Hill,  who  are  dead- 
set  against  my  resolution  for  selective  cutting  of  timber  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Forest  Service,  that  is  their  inalien- 
able right.  Patriots  died  at  Valley  Forge  to  enable  the  elec- 
torate of  Douglas  County  to  make  that  mistake,  if  mistake 
it  be. 

Some    men    and    women    despair    of    democracy    because 
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it  is  cumbersome  and  works  slowly.  In  the  legislature  I 
have  had  the  experience  of  sitting  with  men  of  many  faiths, 
of  many  political  creeds.  Somehow,  out  of  all  our  quarrels 
and  differences,  we  have  produced  the  laws  under  which  the 
people  of  a  great  Pacific  Coast  state  will  live.  Some  of  those 
laws  I  voted  against;  others  I  supported.  Yet  only  a  few  of 
them  are  very  bad  and  a  lot  of  them  are  pretty  good.  What- 
ever failure  there  has  been  in  the  legislature  has  been  the 
failure  of  the  human  machine,  and  that  failure,  I  suppose, 
occurs  in  armies,  factories,  chancellories,  and  everywhere 
else  on  earth. 

Skulduggery  has  not  gotten  very  far.  A  bill  before  us 
exempted  parsonages  from  taxation.  In  committee  a  utility 
lobbyist  sneaked  into  the  bill  an  extra  sentence.  The  sentence 
would  have  lightened  the  tax  load  of  power  companies. 
Leaders  of  the  public  ownership  forces  rose  and  pointed  out 
what  had  been  attempted,  how  the  companies  were  using  the 
clergy  for  protective  coloration.  The  legislators  hooted  the 
contraband  sentence  out  of  the  bill,  although  had  it  been 
presented  to  the  House  in  bona  fide  fashion  I  am  sure  that 
many  members  would  have  favored  it.  So  even  though 
democracy  may  not  be  a  perfect  method  of  government,  at 
least  it  is  basically  a  decent  one. 

For  the  next  century  to  come  legislators  may  improve 
and  revise  the  laws  we  are  now  enacting,  just  as  we  are 
patching  and  remodeling  the  laws  which  those  early  settlers 
adopted  long  ago.  This  is  the  legislative  system,  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  shaping  policy.  Faults  and  defects  the  system 
assuredly  has,  and  yet  after  six  months  of  active  participa- 
tion in  it  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  is  a  system 
worth  defending. 
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BUILDING  FOR  DEFENSE 


The  Bell  System  is  putting  in  about  400 
million  dollars'  worth  of  new  equipment  this 
year.  .  .  .  The  busier  this  country  gets  with  produc- 
tion and  defense,  the  more  everybody  telephones. 
Our  #1  job  is  to  do  our  best  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  this  emergency. 


BELL  TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


'The   Telephone   Hour"  is  broadcast   every   Monday.    (N.  B.  C.    Red  Network,    8  P.M.,    Eastern    Daylight   Saving  Time. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

ECONOMIST  AND  PUBLIC  SERVANT,  JOHN 
Maurice  Clark  of  Columbia  University  is  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  and  author  of  a  number  of 
books,  including  "Costs  of  the  World  War 
to  the  American  People"  and  "Strategic  Fac- 
tors in  Business  Cycles."  Since  1934  he  has 
served  the  government  as  consultant  to  the 
National  Planning  Board,  special  adviser 
to  NRA,  member  of  the  U.  S.  Commission 
on  Industrial  Analysis,  and  as  an  expert  ad- 
viser to  Leon  Henderson,  first  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commission  and 
now  in  the  OPACS.  His  article,  page  417, 
explores  with  scientific  insight,  but  in  lay- 
man's language,  why  we  face  the  threat  of 
inflation,  what  it  would  do  to  our  pocket 
books  and  our  standard  of  living,  and  how 
we  can  control  it — if  we  act  in  time. 

SINCE  1906,  WHEN  JAMES  S.  CARSON  STARTFD 
his  ten-year  service  as  chief  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Bureau  in  Mexico,  he  has  been 
active  in  Latin-American  affairs  as  writer, 
public  figure,  business  executive — he  is  vice 
president  of  American  &  Foreign  Power. 
On  page  422  he  writes  not  only  as  the 
chairman  of  the  education  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  vice 
president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  but 
as  a  man  who  understands  the  attitude  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Like  John 
Palmer  Gavit,  foreign  affairs  editor  of 
Survey  Graphic  who  is  on  leave  of  absence, 
Mr.  Carson  has  the  gift  of  seeing  "Through 
Neighbors'  Doorways." 

IN  THE  CANOEIST'S  VOCABULARY  THERE  is  STILL 
a  lot  of  carry  on  the  way  by  road  from 
Texas  straight  through  to  the  Canal.     But 
1  stretches  of  die  Inter-American  Highway  are 
l  ready  for  adventure  by  car,  and  engaging 
glimpses  are  given   in   words  and  text  by 
(Barbara  Trigg  Brown,  page  425.     Her  hus- 
band was  David  Tucker  Brown,  the  engi- 
jneer  in  charge  of  the  initial  work  on  the 
[Central   American   highway   for   the  U.   S. 
I  Bureau  of  Roads.     A  fellow  engineer  de- 
|  scribed  his  three  year  reconnaissance  from 
J  Panama  to  Mexico  as  "the  best  one  man  job 
if  its  kind  that  had  ever  been  done." 


HEADERS  WHO  RECALL  "THE  WORK  CURE," 
>ublished  in  Survey  Graphic  for  April  1939 
ind  "Impractical  Nurses,"  January  1940,  by 
idith  M.  Stern,  a  Washington  writer,  will 
>e  prepared  for  her  spirited  handling  of  a 
Complex  subject.  On  page  429  she  dis- 
usses  the  mentally  ill  in  state  institutions. 

THOUGH  THE  PRESENT  TITANIC  STRUGGLE  OF 
i'oviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany  draws  at- 
ention  away  from  countries  already  con 
uered,  they  are  made  to  serve  the  Nazi 
lilitary  machine.    Page  435.  Heinz  Soffner, 
former  official  in  the  Austrian  labor  move- 
lent,   came   into   conflict    with    the   Nazis 
i  Carinthia,  long  before  Hitler's  seizure  of 
ower.     After  the  annexation  of  his  coun- 
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try,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Austrian  Emigrants  in  Paris.  Following 
the  collapse  of  France  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, where  he  is  writing  and  lecturing  on 
European  problems. 

EDITH  ELMER  WOOB  is  WELL  KNOWN  TO 
our  readers  and  to  all  who  are  familial 
with  housing  problems  in  this  country. 
Page  433.  Extracts  from  letters  which 
have  been  written  in  the  past  few  months 
show  the  distress  of  people  who  find  rents 
soaring.  From  the  state  of  Washington: 
"Apartments  are  far  out  of  reach  of  a  man 
with  two  children  and  a  wife.  Houses 
can't  be  had.  Every  time  a  renter  moves, 
up  goes  the  rent  and  the  renter  still  pays  his 
own  light,  heat  and  gas.  It  is  ruining  our 
credit  and  we  are  helpless  to  prevent  it. 
We  generally  work  out  our  own  'salvation.' 
but  this  is  just  a  little  too  much."  .  .  .  From 
Tennessee:  "We  have  lived  hard  for  quite 
a  while,  all  along  hoping  that  better  times 
were  coming,  but  we,  like  all  the  other 
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people  of  the  lower  wage  class,  have  lost 
hope  now  this  new  plant  is  coming.  We 
are  paying  too  much  for  the  kind  of  rooms 
we  have.  Now  they  are  demanding  double. 
We  will  have  to  move  and  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  place  to  live."  .  .  .  From  Ohio: 
"They  have  raised  our  rent  from  $2750  to 
$35  and  have  told  us  to  move,  as  they  have 
a  man  who  says  he  will  pay  $45  in  ad- 
vance. My  husband  has  a  nice  garden 
and  if  we  have  to  move  that  will  be  lost 
to  us.  There  are  no  houses  available  in 
the  city.  We've  looked  everywhere."  .  .  . 
From  California:  "Houses  formerly  bring- 
ing $15,  $20,  $25  and  $30  are  priced  at 
$75,  $100,  $150.  Our  room  is  a  bedroom 
with  the  closet  made  into  a  kitchenette,  a 
lavatory  in  one  corner,  a  toilet  at  the  end  of 
the  hall;  no  bath  and  no  sink.  It  had  been 
rented  for  $12  before  we  moved  in  and 
now  I  receive  a  letter  telling  me  our  rent 
will  be  $32.  Many  men  arc  returning  to 
their  homes  because  they  just  can't  work 
and  live  from  hand  to  mouth." 
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Instead  of  Inflation 

By  JOHN  M.  CLARK 

Reversing  the  depression  paradox  of  surplus  goods  and  unmet 
needs,  more  and  more  Americans  have  money  to  spend  but 
find  mounting  shortages  of  things  they  want  to  buy.  Professor 
Clark,  loaned  by  Columbia  University  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  analyzes  the  situation, 
cites  British  efforts,  and  shows  that  only  by  doing  "something 
speedy  and  intelligent"  can  we  thwart  inflationary  pressures. 


INANC1AL   ARITHMETIC   IS    A    DULL   THING    TO   DEAL   WITH,   AT 

almost  any  time.  Just  at  present,  however,  it  happens  to 
be  vitally  important.  The  defense  drive  has  put  it  into 
the  headlines.  So  far,  the  answers  have  not  been  too  un- 
pleasant, for  most  of  us.  More  people  are  at  work,  they 
are  earning  more  money,  and  they  have  been  able  to  spend 
it  for  more  goods  to  consume  because  more  of  these  goods 
have  been  produced,  in  addition  to  what  was  needed  for 
the  defense  program.  To  be  sure,  not  all  the  increased 
earnings  have  gone  into  increased  supplies  of  goods— some 
have  gone  into  increased  prices,  and  that  part  did  not  con- 
stitute a  real  increase  in  incomes,  but  merely  a  change  in 
the  size  of  the  money  counters. 

Very  roughly,  it  seems  that  more  than  half  of  the  rise 
in  earnings  has  been  real;  and  the  cost  of  living  has  not 
gone  up  enough  to  hurt  much — not  yet.  So  far,  we  have 
had  guns  and  butter. 

All  of  this  was  possible  while  the  defense  drive  had  not. 
yet  got  into  the  stage  of  peak  production,  and  its  full 
demands,  in  terms  of  materials  and  qualified  labor,  had 
not  been  felt.  The  situation  is  going  to  change;  how 
much  and  how  fast  is  necessarily  uncertain,  but  already 
the  change  is  clearly  evident.  No  more  aluminum  for 
household  utensils,  less  steel  for  pleasure  automobiles  and 
for  all  sorts  of  non-essential  consumers'  goods,  and  so 
forth.  If  this  were  only  a  moderate  and  considerate  sort 
of  defense  emergency,  it  might  not  call  for  more  than  one 
half  or  one  third  of  the  slack  we  had  to  start  with  in  our 
productive  system.  Then  we  could  have  let  the  govern- 
ment spend  what  it  needed  and  get  the  supplies  it  needed, 
and  we  ourselves  could  have  taken  our  increased  money 


incomes  into  the  markets  and  found  increased  supplies 
of  goods  there  on  which  to  spend  them. 

But  unfortunately,  there  are  no  such  limits  on  the  gov- 
ernment's needs.  We  are  arming  for  adequate  defense 
under  new  techniques  of  warfare,  made  possible  only  by 
the  fact  that  Nazi  Germany  has  put  over  two  thirds  of  its 
national  income  into  government  spending,  mostly  for 
armament.  And  they  have  seven  years'  start  on  us.  As  a 
result  American  defense  today  calls  not  only  for  quantity 
but  for  speed,  and  we  cannot  possibly  get  too  much  of 
cither. 

This  means  that  our  national  picture  is  going  to  change. 
Production  of  some  kinds  of  civilian  goods  and  services 
can  still  increase,  but  many  others  will  have  to  be  dras- 
tically limited.  Conspicuous  among  the  less  limited' 
groups  of  products  are  foodstuffs  and  "services,"  both  of 
these  being  groups  in  which  demand  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  responsive  to  increased  incomes  than  in  other  areas. 
Consumers'  durable  goods — automobiles,  household  appli- 
ances, and  so  on — on  which  consumers  ordinarily  spend  an 
extra-large  proportion  of  any  increase  in  income,  will  be 
curtailed  heavily.  The  increase  in  total  production  for 
civilian  demand  will  taper  off;  and  while  estimates  are 
necessarily  controversial,  it  does  not  seem  too  conservative 
to  judge  that  the  "physical"  total  (in  dollar  terms  at  pre 
vious  prices)  will  cease  to  expand.  It  may  even  shrink,  if 
the  defense  drive  becomes  a  genuinely  "all-out"  effort. 

Shortages  of  civilian  goods  in  themselves  will  be,  for  the 
most  part,  not  too  critical  a  matter.  As  a  nation  we 
should  be  better  fed  than  before,  adequately  clothed,  and 
amused.  Some  will  face  real  housing  difficulties;  but 
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schools  and  doctors  still  will  be  available,  and  shortage  of 
some  cosmetic  materials  will  not  put  the  beauty-parlors 
out  of  business.  A  more  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  the 
effect  on  workers  displaced  from  civilian  production  by 
lack  of  necessary  materials.  Here  the  use  of  substitutes, 
and  orderly  transfer  to  defense  work,  are  perhaps  the 
chief  mitigating  factors  in  sight. 

Causes  of  a  Price  Spiral 

ANOTHER  MAJOR  CAUSE  FOR  ANXIETY,  HOWEVER,  SPRINGS 
from  the  fact  that  the  money  incomes  of  consumers  as  a 
whole  will  go  on  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  sup- 
plies of  goods  and  services  available  for  them  to  convert 
the  dollars  into.  The  money  the  government  spends  on 
defense  passes  out  into  the  hands  of  individuals — in  the 
form  of  wages,  dividends  and  interest — as  income  avail- 
able for  them  to  spend.  And  judging  by  present  fiscal 
programs,  the  major  part  of  it  will  remain  available  to 
spend,  after  the  government  gets  through  taking  out  its 
share  in  taxes.  In  short,  to  put  it  too  simply,  but  with 
what  I  believe  to  be  essential  truth,  money  incomes  de- 
rived from  both  civilian  production  and  defense  produc- 
tion will  be  flowing  into  the  markets  in  search  of  the 
goods  that  represent  civilian  production  alone. 

There  will  be,  then,  more  money  than  goods,  at  pre- 
vious prices.  What  will  happen  to  this  excess  money? 
That  is  one  of  the  many  questions  that  is  seriously  dis- 
turbing a  good  many  minds  in  Washington  at  present. 
Will  it  simply  lie  idle?  Not  of  its  own  accord.  Will  the 
government  tax  it  away?  Not  under  tax-measures  pro- 
posed at  present.  Will  it  be  drawn  off  in  small-size  pub- 
lic loan  subscriptions?  Not  under  the  present  program. 
Or  will  it  simply  bid  up  prices?  That  appears  to  exhaust 
the  possibilities.  . 

If  it  bids  up  prices,  to  that  extent  it  will  not  be  real  in- 
come any  more;  the  counters  simply  will  have  shrunk. 
So  another  way  of  putting  the  question  is: 

How  can  we  handle  the  situation  in  such  a  way  that 
people  who  are  getting  something  that  is  supposed  to  be 
an  increase  in  income  can  really  be  getting  something? 

Having  earned  their  income,  how  can  they  keep  it  ? 

I  assume  without  question  that  the  answer  is  not  to  re- 
duce the  amounts  of  supplies  going  to  defense.  There  may 
be  cases  in  which  defense  requirements  for  some  things 
have  been  given  dates  earlier  than  necessary  to  fit  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  program.  There  may  still  be  some  un- 
necessarily exacting  specifications  for  defense  material 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  modify  if  they  resulted  in 
•  serious  consequences  to  the  economy.  But  the  real  re- 
quirements of  defense  have  the  right  of  way. 

Something  can  be  done  by  increasing  productive  ca- 
pacity at  critical  points,  but  this  means  diverting  steel, 
machine-tools  and  other  crucial  items,  temporarily  increas- 
ing the  shortages  and  aggravating  the  entire  problem. 
The  time  has  gone,  for  example,  when  the  steel  to  make 
more  steel-making  capacity  could  have  come  out  of  un- 
used capacity  in  the  steel  industry,  and  when  productive 
capacity  could  have  been  increased  with  comparative  ease. 
On  this  matter  some  very  difficult  decisions  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made,  very  soon.  Whichever  way  those  de- 
cisions go,  there  will  remain  the  basic  necessity  of  putting 
so  much  of  our  energy  into  defense  that  the  money  in- 
come flowing  from  both  defense  and  civilian  production 
will  outstrip  the  goods  representing  civilian  production 
alone.  That  is,  unless  something  substantial  is  done. 
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One  great  trouble  with  letting  such  pressures  take  them- 
selves out  on  prices,  freely  and  without  control,  is  that  the 
process  will  not  limit  itself  to  products  in  which  it  might 
lead  to  increased  output;  nor  limit  itself  to  price  increases 
which  could  be  of  use  in  this  way.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
logical  place  for  it  to  stop,  short  of  the  kind  of  runaway 
inflation  which  all  are  agreed  is  a  calamity.  If  govern- 
ment itself  is  faced  with  higher  prices,  lack  of  funds  will 
not  prevent  it  from  paying  them.  It  will  borrow  the  more 
and  thus  the  source  of  the  inflationary  pressure  may  ex- 
pand all  the  faster,  because  the  earlier  expansion  has  had 
its  natural  effect  on  prices.  Wages  go  up,  costs  of  living 
go  up,  wages  have  to  go  up  again  to  balance  the  cost  of 
living,  and  so  on. 

To  this  familiar  spiral  we  appear  to  have  added  a  new 
set  of  interesting  possibilities  that  starts  with  "parity" 
prices  for  farm-products,  goes  on  to  increased  costs  of  food 
and  other  elements  in  the  cost  of  living,  to  wage-increases 
to  balance  these,  to  increased  prices  of  industrial  products 
generally,  and  back  to  an  increase  in  the  "parity"  standard 
for  farm  prices. 

Increases  in  some  prices  are  necessary,  and  a  resulting 
moderate  increase  in  the  general  price-level  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  most  effective  way  to  handle  the  defense  expan- 
sion. The  main  trouble  comes  when  after  a  moderate 
average  increase,  prices  have  done  all  they  can  to  promote 
increased  production — when  in  many  civilian  products  the 
limits  of  practical  or  permissible  expansion  have  been 
reached,  and  in  others  further  price  increase  would 
simply  bring  out  no  more  goods.  After  this  point  is 
reached  there  is  nothing  in  the  spiral  process  to  increase 
the  total  supply  of  goods,  and  therefore  nothing  to  give 
wage-earner,  farmer  or  trader  any  more  real  income,  ex- 
cept as  he  gets  a  bigger  share  at  the  expense  of  someone 
else.  In  the  first  World  War,  in  this  country,  most  of  the 
real  belt-tightening  was  done  by  the  white-collar  group 
and  others  on  fixed  incomes.  Other  groups  gained  at  their 
expense. 

And  the  after-effects  are  not  commonly  looked  on  with 
favor,  whatever  idea  one  has  of  the  form  they  are  likely 
to  take.  One  of  the  various  possibilities,  which  I  mention 
merely  because  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  neglected,  is  that, 
after  the  defense  boom  is  over,  the  wage  and  price  struc- 
ture may  be  frozen  at  a  level  which  will  make  reasonably 
full  employment  permanently  impossible  for  the  future, 
unless  supported  by  endlessly  progressive  deficit-spending/ 
That,  however,  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  not-too-entic- 
ing future  prospects;  and  the  essential  point  is  that,  for 
whatever  set  of  reasons,  nobody  wants  runaway  inflation. 

Nobody  wants  it,  but  most  individuals  and  most  groupsj 
are  almost  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  their  bit  to  help 
bring  it  about.  For  it  remains  true,  for  each  individual 
and  each  group,  that  the  more  money  they  can  get,  the 
more  goods  they  can  buy.  Contrariwise  they  will  get  less 
goods  if  they  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  others  in  the 
struggle  to  get  more  money.  In  such  a  situation,  everyone 
agrees  that  the  process  should  stop,  once  he  has  gotten  hisi 
own  upward  adjustment.  It  is  surprising  what  uniformly 
appealing  and  persuasive  economic  arguments  they,  or  the 
economic  experts  who  represent  their  interests,  invariably 
can  put  forward.  And  it  may  be  hard  to  find  anyone, 
whatever  his  powers  of  logic,  who  in  his  own  case  can 
visualize  concretely  the  import  of  so  comparatively  simple 
a  proposition  as  the  following: 

If  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  because,  after  all  the 
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goods  were  produced  that  could  be  produced  for  civilian 
consumption,  money  demand  still  exceeded  suppfy;  and 
it  then  everybody  got  his  money  income  raised  by  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  (in  order  to 
live  as  well  as  if  the  cost  of  living  had  not  risen),  then 
this  increase  in  income  is  entirely  fictitious— it  has  yielded 
everyone  exactly  nothing.  It  has  stimulated  money  de- 
mand further,  without  increasing  supply;  and  it  is  supply 
that  counts,  that  determines  how  well  everyone  lives,  here 
and  now. 

Combatting  Price  Inflation 

WE  HAVE  A  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION,  CHARGED  WITH  KEEPINC, 
prices  as  nearly  stable  as  may  be.  If  this  administration 
could  control  every  price,  fee,  bonus,  discount,  term  of  sale 
or  what  not,  by  simple  fiat,  theu  excess  money  income 
would  have  no  place  to  go.  By  excess  money  I  mean  the 
surplus  income  that  would  be  unspent  after  all  available 
goods  were  purchased,  if  prices  did  not  rise.  Its  owners 
might  leave  it  as  idle  bank  balances,  or  lend  it  to  the  gov- 
ernment. But  they  could  not  spend  it  for  goods.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  this  by  simply 
ordering  prices  not  to  rise.  The  present  Price  Administra- 
tion has  very  limited  powers,  but  even  if  its  legal  power 
were  absolute,  still  the  outright  administration  of  prices, 
priorities  and  rationing,  over  the  whole  field  of  consum- 
ers' goods  and  services,  in  all  the  various  sections  of  this 
heterogeneous  country  with  their  differing  standards  and 
scales  of  money  values — this  would  be  a  formidable  task, 
even  for  a  Nazi  Minister  of  Economics,  and  no  one  in 
this  country  would  for  a  moment  contemplate  it.  The 
pressures  in  this  field  are  too  pervasive  to  be  successfully 
resisted  solely  by  the  method  of  direct  price  controls. 

Price  control  has  shown  already  that  it  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal,  and  is  an  indispensable  thing  in  this  kind  of 


an  emergency,  but  it  should  not  be  expected  to  accomplish 
the  impossible. 

Another  method  of  combatting  price  inflation  is  to  take 
measures  to  cut  down  the  flow  of  money  income  that 
is  free  to  be  spent  for  consumption.  The  most  obvious 
method  is  taxation.  Yet,  if  this  were  the  only  method 
followed,  it  would  fail  or  work  badly.  Suppose  we  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  free  money  incomes  to  just  the  point 
at  which  the  amount  the  people  would  normally  try  to 
spend  on  consumption  would  be  just  enough  to  absorb  the 
flow  of  goods  which  the  country  could  spare  from  the 
needs  of  defense,  what  would  happen?  There  would 
still  be  fewer  automobiles,  radios  and  the  like  than  the 
people  would  want  to  buy,  and  more  of  some  other 
things.  Would  the  buyers  make  the  necessary  shifts  auto- 
matically and  without  bidding  up  the  price  of  automobiles 
and  radios  before  they  turned  to  something  else?  Ob- 
viously not. 

What  can  be  done,  perhaps,  is  to  combine  the  two  meth- 
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ads,  controlling  the  prices  of  the  most  important  scarce 
items  and,  if  an  increased  price  seems  necessary  to  help 
ration  the  supply,  raising  the  price  via  an  excise  tax.  Then 
it  might  be  possible  to  leave  an  amount  of  free  income 
that  could  be  safely  trusted  to  find  its  own  way  around 
the  remaining  markets,  with  perhaps  a  little  benevolent 
guidance,  such  as  American  consumers  are  quite  accus- 
tomed to  receiving. 

That  is  at  least  a  definable  objective.  But  it  would  call 
for  an  amount  and  a  kind  of  taxation  which  is  probably 
out  of  the  question.  In  order  to  cut  down  the  free  in- 
come of  consumers  by  the  amount  that  seems  likely  to  be 
called  for,  taxation  would  have  to  reach  down  into  the  low 
income  brackets,  and  probably  with  a  weight  we  should 
not  tolerate  easily.  To  put  it  simply,  the  tax-collectors 
would  take  away  your  wage-increase,  to  which  you  feel 
you  have  a  right,  and  leave  you  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
But  if  he  does  not  take  it,  increased  prices  will.  You  are 
in  a  dilemma. 

One  thing  the  Treasury  is  trying  to  do  which  has  a 
bearing  on  this  situation,  is  to  sell  small-denomination 
bonds  to  individuals  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  paid 
for  out  of  income,  rather  than  out  of  banking  inflation. 
So  far,  so  good.  Many  people  are  buying  these  bonds,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  most  of  them  are  simply  choosing  to 
put  their  savings  in  this  form  rather  than  in  some  other. 
There  is  not  much  reason  to  think  that  very  many  people 
actually  have  reduced  their  expenditures  on  consumption 
in  order  to  buy  the  bonds.  If  in  the  near  future,  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  keep  large  amounts  of  consumer 
income  off  the  markets,  it  will  take  something  more 
positive  and  powerful  than  voluntary  bond  subscriptions. 
But  here  at  least  is  a  way  in  which  you  can  keep  your 
money  off  the  markets  for  present  goods  (where  it  cannot 
buy  you  an  increase  in  real  income  if  the  goods  are  not 
there),  and  you  can  still  have  something  to  show  for  it. 

Compulsory  Saving  for  Post-War  Spending 

IN  ENGLAND,  THIS  DILEMMA  ALREADY  HAS  ARRIVED,  AND  IN  A 
more  acute  form  than  we  face  today.  And  what  they  are 
doing  about  it  is,  in  effect,  a  form  of  compulsory  loan  to 
the  government.  The  total  levy  reaches  far  down  in  the 
income-brackets,  and  bears  more  heavily  on  the  lower  in- 
comes than  an  outright  tax  could  justly  do;  but  a  part 
only  is  outright  tax,  and  the  rest  is  loan,  and  the  smaller 
the  income,  the  larger  the  proportion  that  takes  the 
form  of  a  loan.  The  intention  of  the  government  is  to 
repay  the  loans  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  as 
there  may  be  goods  available  for  the  recipient  to  spend  it 
on.  The  British  taxpayer  can  thus  get  something  for  his 
compulsory  saving  more  substantial  than  an  inflated  price- 
level.  On  the  one  hand,  his  money  is  held  off  the  markets 
for  present  goods,  where  it  could  not  buy  anything  be- 
cause there  are  no  added  goods  to  be  had.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  will  get  the  chance  to  use  it  later,  when  it  can 
yield  him  a  fair  exchange  in  goods. 

The  idea  is  so  logical  that  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  a  parliamentary  government,  not  overly  fond  of 
logic,  should  have  adopted  it.  But  the  logic  was  very 
cogent,  and  the  emergency  was  pressing;  as  ours  may  be 
soon.  As  things  now  stand,  we  do  not  need  to  be  nearly 
as  drastic  as  the  English.  But  we  must  give  earnest  study 
to  the  question  how  drastic  we  shall  later  need  to  be. 
There  may  be  flaws  in  the  scheme  of  compulsory  savings 
for  later  use — we  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  examine  it  in 
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British  appeal  to  consumers 

search  of  them,  and  to  accustom  our  minds  to  its  un- 
familiar features  and  equally  unfamiliar  rationale. 

Yet  the  rationale  is  in  some  sort  at  once  a  reversion  to 
older  economics  and  to  the  common  sense  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard. It  is  chiefly  unfamiliar  because,  during  the  years  of 
depression,  another  kind  of  economics  had  grown  up 
which  stands  the  economics  of  Poor  Richard  on  its  head. 

This  newer  economics  grew  out  of  the  situation  in 
which  there  was  a  world  of  goods  to  be  had,  if  only 
someone  would  or  could  buy  them.  And  its  keynote  was: 
The  only  way  to  have  your  cake  is  to  eat  it — the  only  way 
to  preserve  your  income  from  vanishing  it  to  spend  it. 
Which,  for  an  economy  as  a  whole,  in  that  kind  of  situa 
tion,  was  and  is  true. 

But  now  we  are  facing  the  reverse  situation,  and  the 
pertinent  economic  maxim  is  correspondingly  reversed. 
The  new  rule  is:  You  cannot  eat  more  cake  than  there 
is;  and  the  only  way  you  can  preserve  your  income  from 
vanishing  is  not  to  spend  it  all,  but  to  keep  your  spending 
down  to  the  size  of  the  cake.  If  you  insist  on  spending  it 
all,  and  all  at  once,  your  increased  earnings  will  vanish  in 
the  smoke  of  inflated  prices.  The  time  to  spend,  then,  is 
later,  when  the  defense  boom  will  be  over  and  there  may 
again  be  unused  productive  capacity,  waiting  to  be  called 
into  activity  if  only  someone  with  money  to  spend  will 
furnish  an  effective  demand. 

This  rationale  needs  to  be  considered  and  understood  as 
widely  as  possible.  It  needs  to  be  understood  because 
something  intelligent  and  effective  needs  to  be  done  about 
it,  without  waiting  too  long.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
too  much  time. 
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British  Savings  Posters 

Although  the  British  now  have  adopted  compulsory  saving 
in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  the  government,  to  guard 
against  inflation,  the  campaign  to  interest  the  people 
in  saving  voluntarily  goes  on  at  the  same  time.  These 
posters,  obtained  through  the  British  Library  of  Infor- 
mation, New  York,  show  the  varied  dramatic  appeals 
made  to  individuals,  to  groups,  and  to  communities. 
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Where  We  Fail  as  a  Good  Neighbor 

by  JAMES  S.  CARSON 

A  realistic  balance  sheet  of  our  inter-American  relations  by  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council's  Educational  Committee  and 
vice  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society. 


HOW    ARE    WE    MEETING    THE    THREAT    OF     HlTLER    AND    HIS 

totalitarian  allies  in  Latin  America?  It  is  a  triple  threat 
with  thrusts  along  the  diplomatic,  trade  and  political 
fronts.  The  record  shows  that  we  have  done  well  diplo- 
matically, and  fairly  well  along  the  trade  sector;  but  if 
on  the  political  front  we  include  educational  propaganda 
and  so-called  good  will  efforts,  we  have  as  yet  failed 
alarmingly  to,  shall  I  say,  sell  the  United  States,  its  people 
and  its  institutions  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  twenty  coun- 
tries which  make  up  the  other  Americas. 

The  menace  to  our  inter-American  relations  from  Hitler 
and  his  associates  springs  from  a  war  of  psychology  now 
actually  raging,  coupled  with  possible  future  economic 
pressure,  rather  than  from  military  penetration  and  an  ac- 
tual shooting  war.  The  quicker  this  situation  is  generally 
recognized  in  the  United  States  and  steps  are  taken  to 
meet  it  efficiently,  the  sooner  will  continental  solidarity 
be  converted  from  the  mere  slogan  it  is  today  to  the 
actuality  it  must  become  if  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  to  be  assured. 

There  have  been  gross  exaggerations  circulated  in  our 
press  regarding  the  danger  of  uprisings  and  secession 
movements  in  the  southern  states  of  Brazil,  largely  peo- 
pled by  inhabitants  of  German  descent,  or  similar  groups 
in  the  Misiones  section  of  northern  Argentina,  or  in  that 
region  of  southern  Chile  of  which  the  city  of  Valdivia  is 
the  center.  True,  many  of  these  people  are  Nazi  sym- 
pathizers, but  they  are  also  loyal  Brazilians,  or  Argentines 
or  Chileans  as  the  case  may  be.  The  danger  insofar  as  we 
are  concerned  lies  in  their  part  in  the  war  of  psychology: 
the  aid  they  give  in  spreading  false  concepts  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people,  so  skillfully  given  out  by  the  Ger- 
man propagandists  and  so  inexpertly  combatted  by  our 
own.  There  are  fifth  columnists  among  these  Brazilians 
and  Chileans  and  Argentines,  but  there  is  no  general  or 
organized  subversive  movement  against  the  countries  in 
which  they  live. 

As  for  invasion  from  Europe  via  Dakar,  Africa,  a  real- 
istic review  of  the  facts  forces  the  conclusion  that  such 
thinking  must  be  in  the  realm  of  fantastic  improbability. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  shortest  distance  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  a  point  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  from  Dakar 
to  Recife  (Pernambuco)  Brazil,  one  has  only  to  inventory 
conditions  at  Dakar  and  point  them  out  in  Recife  to  make 
it  immediately  evident  that  the  peril  involved  in  armed 
invasion  so  greatly  outweighs  any  possible  advantage  as 
to  make  such  an  attempt  wildly  reckless.  Dakar  is  but 
1600  miles  from  the  bulge  in  northern  Brazil,  while  it  is 
3600  miles  across  the  Atlantic  to  our  Virginia  coast.  But 
the  African  port  lacks  adequate  dry  docks,  machine  shops, 
ship  and  airplane  repair  facilities,  or  storage  capacity  for 
oil,  coal  and  gas.  At  the  South  American  terminus  there 
are  no  military  roads,  no  adequate  air  fields,  but  on  the 
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contrary  great  stretches  of  malarial  jungles.    Forces  would 
have  to  travel  nearly  2000  miles  to  reach  British  Guiana. 
Hence,  our  concern  in  the  defense  of  this  hemisphere 
has  to  do  primarily  with  the  creation  and  carrying  out  of 
correct  political,  social  and  economic  measures. 

Diplomacy  and  Trade — Good;  Imaginative 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  HAS  SOME  FINE  ACHIEVEMENTS 
to  its  credit  in  the  field  of  intex-American  relations.  The 
existing  understanding  brought  about  between  the  repub- 
lics of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  might  fairly  be  desig- 
nated as  a  brilliant  accomplishment.  The  nearness  of  a 
rapprochement  with  Argentina  will  be  another  such, 
when  and  if  it  be  reached.  In  view  of  our  many  inept 
attempts  to  sell  America  to  our  southern  neighbors,  it  is 
pleasant  to  compare  this  fine  work  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  and  Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles  with  some  of 
the  diplomatic  blunders  of  the  Germans.  The  forced  re- 
call of  an  attache  of  the  German  Embassy  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  conduct  of  the  German  Minister  who  re- 
cently issued  a  thinly  veiled  threat  to  the  five  Central 
American  republics  are  instances  in  point.  But  in  the 
matter  of  selling  themselves  and  their  institutions  to  the 
people  of  these  countries  the  Germans  have  been  far 
more  skilful  and  understanding  than  we. 

It  is  consoling  to  be  able  to  add  up  some  diplomatic 
triumphs  to  our  score.  What  is  our  economic  position? 
For  years  we  have  been  more  interested  in  selling  to  the 
countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  than  in  buying  from 
them.  For  the  past  three  years,  for  example,  the  export 
balance  has  been  against  the  Latin  American  countries, 
but  up  to  May  1  of  this  year  there  has  been  an  export 
balance  for  Latin  American  in  its  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  nearly  $70,000,000.  This  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  us,  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  removes  a 
very  real  threat  to  that  continental  solidarity  for  which 
we  are  all  striving. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  consequent  British 
blockade  Latin  American  sales  to  Continental  Europe 
were  cut  off.  These  had  averaged  in  normal  pre-war  times 
about  $400,000,000  a  year.  Corn  and  wheat  piled  up  along 
the  railway  tracks  in  Argentina,  copper  and  nitrates  in 
Chile.  Peru  could  not  sell  her  long  staple  cotton;  little 
Costa  Rica,  whose  coffee  crop  usually  went  to  Britain, 
was  in  distress.  Things  rapidly  approached  a  crisis  in  these 
and  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America  which 
would  have  meant  economic  chaos  in  many  of  them.  This 
would  have  suited  Hitler's  purposes — since  economic 
distress  in  Hispanic  America  usually  spells  revolution, 
revolution  means  dictatorship,  and  the  triumph  sf  the 
ultra  conservatives  throttles  democracy. 

Nazi  economists  proved  on  paper  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  the  United 
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States  market  to  take  up  this  $400,000,000  slack.  Then 
our  government  got  busy  and  began  stock  pile  purchases 
through  the  operations  of  the  Metals  Reserve  Company 
and  the  Defense  Supply  Corporation,  subsidiaries  set  up 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Millions  of 
dollars  flowed  south  to  underwrite  the  production  of  stra- 
tegic materials  to  cover  the  next  five  or  six  years.  Copper 
and  nitrates  from  Chile,  carpet  wool  and  linseed  from 
Argentina,  tin  from  Bolivia,  mica  and  industrial  dia- 
monds from  Brazil,  manganese  from  Cuba,  tungsten, 
antimony,  bauxite  and  much  else  from  many  other  coun- 
tries was  contracted  for.  This  was  the  first  great  move 
in  welding  the  Western  Hemisphere  into  an  economic 
unit.  It  has  constituted  a  major  economic  defeat  for 
Hitler  in  Latin  America. 

By  May  1  last  our  1941  purchases  of  materials  and  goods 
from  Latin  America  totaled  over  $340,000,000.  This  is 
50  percent  more  than  we  bought  from  these  countries  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1940  and  about  doubles  our  pur- 
chases for  the  same  period  in  1938.  True,  these  are  emer- 
gency purchases;  but  if  the  trend  continues  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  we  will  have  taken  up  the  slack  oc- 
casioned by  the  loss  of  the  continental  markets  of  Europe. 

There  are  rocks  and  reefs  ahead,  however.  If  the  battle 
of  the  Atlantic  monopolizes  shipping  to  the  extent  that 
we  cannot  send  goods  and  machinery  in  adequate  volume 
to  the  South;  or,  if  our  priority  procedure  so  curtails  de- 
livery of  orders  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  supply  our 
neighbors  with  that  irreducible  minimum  of  equipment 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  their  economic  life,  then 
a  second  crisis  threatening  continental  solidarity  will  have 
been  reached.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  preferential 
treatment  for  inter-American  trade. 

Private  Enterprise — Eager;  Enterprising 

WHILE  OVR  GOVERNMENT  MET  THE  FIRST  CRISIS  INTELLI- 
gently,  even  audaciously,  private  enterprise  had  not  lagged. 
The  war  cut  off  our  supply  of  certain  things,  delicious 
foreign  cheeses,  for  example,  which  were  formerly  obtain- 
able in  volume  only  from  Italy.  Argentina  is  one  of  the 
greatest  cattle  and  dairy  products  regions  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  a  third  of  its  people  have  some  Italian  blood  in 
their  veins.  They  have  cherished  the  secrets  of  fine  cheese 
making.  Imports  of  these  excellent  cheeses  from  Argen- 
tina increased  ten-fold  last  year.  Economic  committees 
have  been  set  up  by  the  Argentine-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  City  to  urge  the  standardization 
of  such  products,  and  to  assist  in  their  scientific  merchan- 
dizing and  distribution.  For  what  is  true  of  cheeses  ap- 
plies to  wines  and  other  beverages.  Argentina  has  taken 
:he  place  of  France  and  Italy  in  the  supply  of  fine  Ver- 
mouths and  is  working  for  a  market  for  her  table  wines, 
which  are  produced  in  enormous  quantity  in  the  Men- 
loza  region. 

When  the  present  war  blotted  out  Czechoslovakia  and 
;ome  of  the  Near  East  countries,  our  supply  of  many 
lovelties  was  cut  off.  Large  department  stores  have 
•earched  eagerly  for  substitutes.  They  are  now  turning  to 
ntral  and  South  America.  The  people  of  most  Latin 
American  countries  do  exquisite  handwork.  Witness  in 
Mexico  the  craftsmanship  of  the  silversmiths  of  Taxco,  the 
ters  of  Puebla,  Cuernavaca  and  Guadalajara,  the 
ther  workers  who  long  ago  produced  the  huarache, 
:ow  become  the  fashion  here  as  basket  weave  summer 
twear.  So  too  take  the  textile  weavers  of  Guatemala, 


the  silversmiths  of  Lima  and  La  Paz,  the  wood  carvers 
and  embroidery  workers  of  Bahia — to  name  but  a  few. 

Today  companies  with  North  and  South  American  cap- 
ital are  endeavoring  to  develop  these  cottage  industries; 
but  here  also  shoals  and  rocks  threaten  their  enterprise. 
The  appetite  of  our  market  is  so  voracious  as  to  be  beyond 
the  conception  of  the  Indian  worker  who  is  the  craftsman 
in  these  countries.  He  is  an  individualist  working  lov- 
ingly over  each  product.  An  order  for  a  gross  of  any- 
thing is  enormous  in  his  conception,  and  an  order  for  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  gross  is  astronomically  unthink- 
able. Likewise  on  Tuesday  he  cannot  make  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  an  article  he  produces  on  Monday.  He  does 
not  know,  or  want  to  know,  about  standardization  or 
mass  production.  Since  his  wants  are  few  he  works  three 
days  a  week  and  rests  the  remainder.  Large  orders  and 
repeat  orders  are  not  in  his  system.  This  has  baffled  our 
department  store  people.  They  are  going  down  there  to 
organize  these  industries.  They  had  better  stay  at  home. 
The  Indian  system  was  a  thousand  years  in  the  making. 
A  year  or  two  in  the  remaking  would  be  but  a  moment 
in  history. 

Another  field  which  private  initiative  is  endeavoring  to 
develop  through  specially  formed  joint  companies  has  for 
its  purpose  the  production  and  marketing  of  new  prod- 
ucts, or  products  which  have  not  been  obtainable  in  the 
Far  East  since  the  Japanese  attempted  to  conquer  China. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  tung  oil,  the  base  of 
paints  and  varnishes.  Oiticica  oil,  found  in  Northern 
Brazil,  is  an  excellent  substitute.  Carnauba  wax,  from  a 
species  of  palm  in  the  same  region,  gives  us  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  phonograph  discs,  shoe  and  furniture 
polishes,  and  the  like.  Here  greed  and  monopoly  threaten 
to  spoil  the  new  trade.  Prices  have  been  boosted  300 
percent  and  already  users  in  the  United  States  are  produc- 
ing synthetic  substitutes.  Latin  American  trade  is  a  two- 
way  proposition  and  there  must  be  fairness  on  both 
sides. 

Nonetheless,  all  in  all,  American  trade,  like  American 
diplomacy,  has  done  a  good  job  in  digging  in  against  a 
possible  Hitler  drive.  Those  in  commercial  lines,  how- 
ever, should  never  forget  the  German  business  philosophy. 
Always  that  will  be  a  ghost  at  the  inter-American  feast. 
German  industry  eats  and  eats  of  raw  materials  to  make 
and  make  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  to  Hitler's  inter- 
est to  keep  Latin  America  a  raw  material  region,  living 
off  the  extractive  industries — agriculture,  mining  and  tim- 
bering. He  will  be  against  progress,  against  raising  living 
standards  in  the  Hispanic  American  countries.  This  ap- 
petite for  raw  materials  will  be  enormously  stimulated  if 
he  consolidates  Europe,  and  thus  multiplies  Germany's 
raw  material  wants.  A  Hitler  victory  inevitably  means 
economic  slavery  for  Latin  America. 

The  Political  Front — Poor  Salesmanship 

ON    THE    OTHER    HAND,    IT    IS    OUR    OWN    INEPTNESS    IN    THE 

political  field  which  may  upset  the  inter-American  apple- 
cart. The  danger  is  acute  and  growing.  Unless  we 
strengthen  this  sector  of  our  defense  program  we  stand 
to  lose  the  Latin  Americans  when  the  peace  comes.  They 
will  turn  again  to  Europe  to  draw  their  cultural  inspira- 
tion and  sell  their  surplus  raw  materials.  Our  blindness 
in  this  regard  is  inexplicable  to  our  real  friends  among  the 
Latin  Americans.  "You  are  succeeding  in  selling  your 
goods  to  us,"  they  say,  "but  you  have  failed  in  selling 
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yourselves   and   your   great   country    to   our   people." 

Recently  a  brilliant  young  Mexican  lawyer,  who  is 
touring  this  country  as  the  representative  of  President 
Avila  Camacho,  put  it  this  way: 

Take  the  motion  picture  films  you  send  us:  the  simple  and 
untraveled  among  our  people,  and  they  outnumber  the  others 
one  hundred  to  one,  believe  you  to  be  a  nation  of  football  and 
baseball  players,  of  racketeers  and  two-gun  gangsters,  of  fre- 
quenters of  night  clubs  where  the  moral  ties  are  as  loose  as 
some  of  the  gowns  of  the  ladies  on  the  screen.  This  is  exactly 
what  Hitler's  propagandists  and  Mussolini's  tell  them,  and 
they  believe  it  all  the  more  because  you  yourselves  have  tailed 
to  tell  your  own  story  to  them  adequately. 

Why  don't  you  show  them  in  your  "shorts"  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  the  campuses  of  some  of  your  great  universi- 
ties? Would  it  be  beyond  your  resourcefulness  to  bring  to 
the  screen  in  dramatized  form  such  facts  as  these:  that  the 
U.S.A.  comprises  6  percent  of  the  world's  acreage  and  7  per- 
cent of  its  population,  that  it  owns  48  percent  of  the  world's 
wealth  and  that  its  citizens  drive  70  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  in  the  world? 

Why  not  make  evident  pictorially  that  14,000,000  of  your 
families  live  in  houses  which  they  own,  and  that  the  existence 
of  131,000,000  insurance  policies,  together  with  44,500,000  sav- 
ings accounts,  testifies  to  the  very  general  distribution  of  your 
wealth. 

Tell  them  the  story  of  the  American  worker's  wages  which 
have  been  increased  four-fold  in  a  hundred  years;  that  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  his  weekly  hours  of  work  have  been 
reduced  from  an  average  of  60  to  less  than  40.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting for  our  people  to  know  and  helpful  for  you  to 
convey  to  them,  that  an  hour's  wages  will  buy  seven  times  as 
much  food  in  the  United  States  as  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain  and  France; 
and  that  these  figures  apply  to  the  "normal  times"  existing 
before  Hitler's  murderous  war. 

Let  them  know  that  one  person  in  every  four  in  the 
United  States  has  an  automobile;  one  in  every  three  and  two- 
tenths  a  radio,  and  one  in  every  six  a  telephone.  Compare  this 
with  Italy  where  the  proportions  are  one  in  ninety-three,  one 
in  forty-three  and  one  in  seventy-two. 

But  you  need  not  confine  yourself  to  the  material  side  of 
things.  Tell  them  there  are  more  American  boys  and  girls  in 
college  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  countries  in  the  world  put 
together;  that  you  have  developed  a  public  conscience  with 
reference  to  such  matters  as  workmen's  compensation,  old-age 
insurance,  slum  clearance,  adult  education  and  so  forth.  They 
would  look  and  listen  and  take  it  to  heart. 

Another,  a  Venezuelan  graduate  of  our  own  Columbia 
University  said  to  me: 

I  can't  understand  it.  You  are  letting  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini get  away  with  murder  down  south.  If  there  is  one 
thing  which  we  people  admire  in  you  North  Americans  it  is 
your  efficiency  and  organizing  ability.  Nonetheless,  you  send 
down  representatives  to  our  countries  in  these  critical  times 
who  speak  no  Spanish,  and  who  do  not  have  the  feel  of  the 
places  they  visit  because  they  know  nothing  of  our  historic 
backgrounds  or  our  mental  processes.  With  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, they  often  offend  and  are  always  inadequate. 

Why  did  someone  think  that  Latin  Americans  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  motion  picture  actor,  no  matter  how 
charming,  as  a  special  ambassador?  In  their  minds  the  acting 
profession  and  that  of  diplomacy  are  miles  apart.  I  met  a 
Brazilian  friend  the  other  day  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
office  of  an  executive  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  when  the 
latter  received  an  invitation  to  a  function  in  honor  of  this 
"Special  Ambassador."  The  official  was  outraged.  He  resented 
the  "comico,"  as  motion  picture  actors  are  often  called.  "They 
didn't  give  any  banquets  to  Carmen  Miranda  when  she  was 
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in  New  York,"  was  the  comment  of  my  Brazilian  friend. 

Many  similar  instances  of  unhappy  choices  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  Latin  American  friends.  They  may 
sound  captious  and  ungenerous,  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  our  European  rivals  do  not  make  errors  of  this  kind. 
Their  people  at  least  are  equipped  with  the  necessary 
languages  and  acquaint  themselves  with  customs  and 
traditions  before  they  embark  on  important  missions.  No 
matter  how  able  a  man  or  woman  may  be  he  should  have 
more  than  a  U.  S.  measuring  rod  in  his  kit  if  he  expects 
to  visit  Latin  America  on  an  interpretative  mission.  Our 
untrained  representatives  nearly  always  try  to  "tell  'em," 
when  the  essential  approach  is  to  learn  something  from 
them. 

According  to  a  Colombian  friend,  a  former  cabinet 
member  who  knows  the  United  States  well,  this  learning 
process  was  beautifully  done  by  Thornton  Wilder,  novelist 
and  playwright,  who  spent  three  months  in  Colombia, 
Ecuador  and  Peru.  As  a  member  of  a  Carnegie  group 
sent  south,  Mr.  Wilder's  sincerity  and  genuine  interest 
made  him  extremely  popular.  He  was  universally  pro- 
nounced may  simpatico,  which  is  the  quintescence  of  be- 
ing congenial.  He  learned  a  good  deal  of  Spanish,  had  a 
thoroughly  good  time,  and  altogether  represented  the  best 
of  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  good  Americans.  Similar 
testimony  reached  me  from  Ecuador  and  Peru.  "Send  us 
more  such  men,"  was  the  universal  remark  about  the 
author  of  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey."  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  they  also  mentioned  in  contrast  an  engineer, 
the  head  of  a  research  group,  who  passed  through  these 
countries  at  about  the  same  time.  His  generally  patroniz- 
ing attitude  is  too  common  a  fault  among  North  Ameri- 
cans in  contacts  with  the  South. 

The  Political  Front — Selfish  Pressure  Groups 

THE   STAND  TAKEN   BY   CERTAIN   GROUPS   IN   THE  U.   S.   CoN- 

gress  also  has  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  to- 
talitarian propagandists  in  the  different  countries  of  Latin 
America.  The  people  down  there  cannot  make  sense  of 
it  when  a  Senator  or  Congressman  orates  fervently  one 
day  in  favor  of  the  Good  Neighborliness  and  continental 
solidarity  and  on  the  next  day  balks  at  ratifying  the  Ar- 
gentine Sanitary  Convention.  Equally  inexplicable  to 
them  is  the  support  given  the  lobby  of  the  American 
sugar  beet  growers. 

Argentina  has  enormous  pride  in  her  cattle  and  her 
meat.  To  keep  its  fresh  meat  out  of  the  United  States  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  trumped-up  reasons  of  health,  not 
only  has  wounded  the  pride  of  this  southern  republic  and 
lost  us  thousands  of  friends,  but  at  times,  has  brought 
failure  near  to  our  door  when  vital  issues  have  been  be- 
fore Pan  American  conferences.  An  honest  quarantine 
measure  is  justifiable  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  the 
Argentines  contend  that  to  use  such  a  measure  as  a  sub- 
terfuge for  a  tariff  levy  will  never  promote  continental 
solidarity  nor  help  make  the  real  United  States  under- 1 
stood  throughout  South  America. 

Selfish  pressure  groups  in  Congress  can  do  as  much 
harm  to  inter-American  good  relations  and  the  cause  of 
democracy  as  can  fifth  columnists  in  Latin  America.  Take 
sugar.  This  is  a  much  broader  question  in  its  incidental 
phases  than  cultivation,  processing  and  marketing.  The 
sugar  question  is  symptomatic  of  the  great  problems  of 
inter-American  commercial  (Continued  on  page  443) 
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The  Inter-American  Highway 


FRIENDSHIP  ROAD  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


RECENTLY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  PRO- 
posed  that  the  United  States  appropriate 
funds  to  aid  the  countries  of  Central 
America  in  completing  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway  between  Mexico  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill,  which  the  House  is  expected  to 
approve,  authorizing  payment  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  construction  costs  of  the 
unfinished  sections.  Much  of  the  great 
highway  is  built.  But  not  many  Ameri- 
cans realize  what  has  been  done. 

Over  half  a  century  ago  men  played 
with  the  idea  of  an  intercontinental  rail- 
road to  make  travel  by  land  possible 
the  length  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
As  the  years  passed  the  magnificent 
dream  came  no  nearer  realization,  save 
for  a  few  valuable  surveys  made  in 
several  of  the  countries.  Then  with  the 
coming  of  the  automobile  and  increased 
motor  travel,  a  substitute  plan  was  dis- 
cussed for  an  international  highway, 
which  would  prove  more  feasible. 

In  1929,  the  Republic  of  Panama  in- 
vited the  Central  American  countries, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  to  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  plans  for  a  survey 
between  the  Isthmus  and  the  Texas 
border.  Earlier  that  same  year  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $50,000  for  a 
reconnaissance  through  Central  America. 
The  Panama  conference  asked  that  this 
reconnaissance  be  intrusted  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  chief  of  the  Bureau,  placed 
the  project  in  charge  of  E.  W.  James, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Highway 
Transport.  Requests  for  surveys  were 
made  by  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  A 
change  of  administration  in  El  Salvador 
interfered  with  that  republic's  plan  to 
request  a  survey;  the  country  has  com- 
pleted the  major  portion  of  her  link 
without  our  aid.  Mexico  was  already  at 
work  on  a  trunk-line  road  from  the 
Texas  to  the  Guatemalan  border,  which 
would  constitute  her  section. 

In  June  1930  Mr.  James  and  his  party 
of  Bureau  engineers  proceeded  to 
Panama  with  letters  of  authority  from 
President  Hoover.  Soon  after  the  field 
work  was  started  David  Tucker  Brown 
was  put  in  charge  of  all  field  operations 
and  the  Panama  office  (later  moved  to 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica),  with  John  K. 
Flick  as  assistant.  Dr.  George  Curtis 
Peck,  U.  S.  Commercial  Attache,  was 
assigned  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  accompany  the  engineering 
party  and  assemble  economic  data.  In 
1936  Conde  McCullough  took  charge  of 
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Three   Lions 
The  statue  of  Columbus  in  San  Salvador 

the  building  of  the  bridges,  with  Ray- 
mond Archibald  as  his  assistant.  All  of 
these  men  were  experts  in  their  fields. 
Skilled  engineers,  assistants,  and  guides 
from  the  various  republics  assisted  with 
the  work  in  their  countries. 

Before  any  actual  work  was  done, 
there  was  apprehension  and  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  many  Latin-Americans. 
Soon  they  realized  that  Mr.  Brown  and 
his  associates  were  engaged  in  a  venture 
that  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  people  of  Central  America,  and  with 
increase  in  interest  the  republics  con- 
tributed a  larger  percentage  of  labor  and 
funds  to  the  work  on  the  highway. 

The  reconnaissance  party  encountered 
adventures,  hardships  and  peril  as  they 
hacked  their  way  through  virgin  jungle, 
toiled  over  high  mountains  on  slippery 
and  treacherous  trails,  and  crossed  rag- 
ing streams.  Yet  from  the  very  first  trip 
made — from  Panama  City  to  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica — they  were  welcomed  by  the 
local  jefe  (chief)  and  the  people  in  every 
village  they  visited,  and  were  received 
cordially  by  the  President  and  high 
government  officials  in  the  capitals.  Be- 
cause of  this  friendliness  the  U.  S. 
engineers  became  confident  that  the 
Inter  -  American  Highway  would  be 
worth  every  bit  of  energy  and  money 
spent  upon  it. 

The   length  and  character  of  the  ter- 
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ram  traversed  produced  many  diverse 
topographical  features.  The  location  of 
the  highway  was  decided  after  careful 
study,  and  whenever  possible,  the  exist- 
ing road  was  incorporated  in  the  survey. 
Panama's  367  miles  lie  wholly  in  the 
Pacific  drainage  area.  This  is  the  case 
too  with  the  Honduras  total  of  84  miles, 
and  El  Salvador's  183  miles.  In  Costa 
Rica  where  the  length  is  312  miles,  and 
in  the  214  miles  in  adjoining  Nicaragua, 
sections  lie  in  the  Atlantic  drainage  area. 
Guatemala's  stretch  of  310  miles  runs 
partly  along  the  crest  of,  and  partly  to 
the  west  of,  the  Continental  Divide.  As 
the  reconnaissance  was  carried  on  during 
the  wet  as  well  as  the  dry  season  there 
was  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  coun- 
tries at  their  best  and  their  worst. 

In  these  countries  the  extensive  flat- 
lands  (sabanas)  are  not  adaptable  to 
agriculture,  though  bananas  and  sugar- 
cane are  grown  in  the  dry  season,  from 
December  to  April.  The  finest  grades  of 
coffee  are  produced  at  an  elevation  above 
5,000  feet,  though  inferior  coffee  can  be 
grown  as  low  as  1,500  feet.  The  foot- 
hills produce  the  best  grain  crops, 
vegetables  and  fruits.  The  forests  are 
filled  with  valuable  timber;  hardwoods 
grow  mainly  in  the  mountains,  yet  also 
along  the  rivers  of  the  low  country. 

The  lowest  point  on  the  whole  route 
is  in  Panama,  where  the  road  is  built 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  Pacific  high- 
tide,  while  the  highest  section  is  reached 
in  Guatemala,  10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  temperature  between  them  varies 
from  humid  heat  to  what  might  be 
called  in  the  United  States  ideal  summer 
resort  weather — from  60  to  70  degrees. 
Something  new  in  surveys  developed 
when  it  was  discovered  that  no  adequate 
maps  could  be  found,  for  this  brought 
aerial  photography  into  the  reconnais- 
sance. The  airplane  pictures  were  made 
by  two  officers  of  the  Army  Air  corps 
stationed  at  France  Field,  Canal  Zone. 
The  Geological  Survey  lent  invaluable 
assistance.  Markers  of  white  cloth  were 
staked  on  the  ground  and  the  man  in 
the  plane  photographed  the  strip  for 
further  study  by  the  engineers.  These 
mosaics  were  compiled  as  a  base  for 
plotting  the  whole  general  line.  They 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads. 

To   quote   from   the   report    made   to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"The  Highway  had  been  thought  of 
as  an  automotive  sales  outlet,  as  a  tourist 
attraction,     and     as     a     trade-in-general 
(Continued    on    page    428) 
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Courtesy  Public  Roads  Auiuiu»ir<ttiun 
Mexico.  The  ribbon  of  excellent  highway  which  runs  from  Laredo, 
Texas  to  Mexico  City  through  magnificent  scenery.  Amount  of 
travel  proves  that  the  people  want  to  know  their  neighbors 


Guatemala.  An  old,  sturdy  bridge  over  the  Esclavos  Riv 
the  Inter-American  Highway  south  of  Guatemala  City.  1 
built  in  1582  by  slave  labor,  in  the  period  of  Spanish  cot 


Guatemala.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Ascuncion 
Mita,  in  the  south,  in  the  home  of  ancient  Mayan  civilization, 
Mayan  decorations  have  been  used  on  the  new  Tamazulapa  bridge 


Honduras.  Character  of  the  country  around  San  Lorenzo, 
picture  shows  the  Inter-American  Highway  bridge  near  com]: 
eight  years  after  the  reconnaissance  was  made  by  U.  S.  eng 


Nicaragua.  Road  camp,  Tipitapa-Maderas  project.  The  survey 
party  found  local  engineers  engaged  in  modern  road  construction 
in  sections  of  every  Central  American  republic  they  traversed 


Nicaragua.  Managua,  capital  city,  with  population  over 
thousand.  Only  150  feet  above  sea  level,  it  lies  on  the  sh< 
a  huge  lake.  The  city  is  recovering  from  the  earthquake  of 


Josi  Staufer  &  Co.,  San  Jose 


Courtesy  Public  Roads  Administration 

Costa  Rica.  Men  at  work  on  the  rim  of  a  mountain  in  the  Car- 
ugo-San  Marcos  stretch  of  the  highway.  Mountain  road  work, 
Costa  Rica  was  started  a  few  years  after  the  reconnaissance  trip 


Jose  Staufer  &  Co.,  San  Jose 
,    Rica     The    reconnaissance   party    found    links   of    finished 
?d  like  this  one,  but  for  the   most  part  they  followed  d.ffi- 
t   traits    or   had 'to   break    their   way   through    v.rgm   country 


Panama.  This  is  not  a  line  of  trees  but  a  living  fence  running 
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llama.  The  highway  as  it  looks  well  up ,  into  the  inter  or 
.Jo  the  country.  The  road  is  all-weather  and  can  be  travelled 
Im  the  Canal  Zone  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Costa  Rica 


(Continued  from  page  425) 
stimulator."  But  in  addition  it  "would 
do  more  to  create  cordial  relations  and 
brisk  exchange,  not  only  between  the 
peoples  of  Central  America,  and  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  but  also  among 
the  Central  American  inhabitants  them- 
selves, than  would  all  the  diplomacy  and 
'good  will'  visits  ever  devised.  .  .  . 

"But  the  possibilities  do  not  end  there. 
Throughout  a  very  long  period  of  our 
international  trade  we  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  Far  East  and  the 
Antipodes  for  many  commodities  which 
we  do  not  produce  at  all,  or  produce  in 
quantities  insufficient  for  domestic  re- 
quirements. .  .  .  There  is  good  evidence 
to  show  that  all  these  commodities  .  .  . 
can,  with  the  application  of  sufficient 
capital  and  scientific  methods,  be  pro- 
duced in  large  volumes  in  Central 
America.  Although  these  countries  and 
the  Caribbean  region  in  general,  have 
been  regarded  as  high-production-cost 
areas,  the  cause  of  this  is  traceable  pri- 
marily to  lack  of  cheap  transportation, 
and  not  to  any  inherent  difficulties  of 
resources  or  man-power." 

WHAT  OF  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  TRAVEL 
today  on  the  Inter-American  Highway? 
As  far  back  as  1932  an  average  of  2,000 
cars  visited  Monterrey,  Mexico,  every 
weekend.  Since  the  opening  of  the  high- 
way to  Mexico  City,  750  miles  from  the 
Texas  border,  and  now  to  Huajuapan, 
250  miles  farther  south,  the  travel  by 
motor  has  increased  steadily.  Here  is 
proof  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  eager  for  the  completion  of 
the  Inter- American  Highway.  They 
want  to  travel  the  friendship  road  of  the 
Americas,  and  see  for  themselves  the 
variety  of  its  natural  beauty. 

Not  only  is  a  long  stretch  of  the  road 
in  Mexico  ready  for  travel  by  motor,  but 
in  each  of  the  republics  of  Central 


Original  bridge,  Rio  Chiriqui,  Panama 


America  the  visitor  may  tour  over  many 
miles  of  completed  highway.  From 
Guatemala  City  the  motorist  can  go 
north  to  the  Mexican  border,  and  south 
into  Salvador  to  the  Pacific  port  of  La 
Union.  Not  much  of  this  part  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  has  been  paved 
but  the  roads  can  be  travelled  the  year 
around.  From  Guatemala  City  south  to 
Ascuncion  Mita,  the  patches  of  dirt  road 
winding  around  the  mountains  are  kept 
in  repair  by  the  natives,  some  of  whom 
pay  their  taxes  by  two  weeks'  work  on 
the  road.  , 

Along  the  highway  the  old  and  the 
new  are  inevitably  mixed.  Lunch  rooms 
in  the  towns  have  electric  ice  boxes  and 
plumbing.  South  of  Ascunsion  Mita 
the  road  winds  along  a  wide  and  peace- 
ful lake.  On  the  far  side  where  the 
wooded  slope  rises  abruptly,  are  the 
native  jaguar,  black  panther,  the  fierce 
wild  pig,  and  other  big  game,  which 
made  the  engineers  nickname  this  sec- 
tion "the  Martin  Johnson  country."  A 
few  miles  farther,  in  a  comfortable  mod- 
ern house  at  the  border,  are  the  Salvador 
customs  officers,  their  home  a  contrast 
to  the  neighboring  primitive  huts  which 
swarm  with  wild  children. 

In  Ascuncion  Mita  a  telegraph  office; 
in  the  customs  house  a  telephone  and 
radio  set;  in  the  thatched  huts  clay  pots 
and  not  a  store-bought  possession. 

Motor  trips  may  be  taken  for  many 
miles  in  the  country  around  the  capital 
cities  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua,  and  San  Jose,  Costa  Ri- 
ca. In  Panama  the  road  is  all-weather 
from  the  Canal  Zone  north  to  within  95 
miles  of  the  border  of  Costa  Rica.  It  is 
becoming  a  well  travelled  highway.  Now 
the  Panamanians  and  thousands  of  Unit- 
ed States  citizens  working  in  the  Canal 
Zone  can  get  a  complete  change  of 
climate  in  a  few  hours. 

Many  local  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  automobiles  and  airplanes, 
though  they  may  never  have  travelled  on 
a  train.  Such  trains  as  they  have  seen 
are  what  the  United  States  would  call 
the  "Toonerville  trolley"  type,  even 
though,  as  in  Costa  Rica,  the  railroad 
from  the  Pacific  port  of  Puntarenas  to 
San  Jose  is  electrified.  The  cost  of  trunk 
lines  through  Central  America  was  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  airplane  and  especially  the  mod- 
ern highway  are  the  keys  that  will 
unlock  the  natural  wealth  of  these 
countries,  and  bring  about  a  more  widely 
distributed  economy.  Villages  were 
spaced  seven  miles  apart — the  distance 
that  a  span  of  oxen  could  travel  in  a 
day  on  the  dirt  road  that  in  the  April  to 
December  rainy  season  became  bot- 
tomless mud.  Trucks  will  be  able  to 
haul  products  heretofore  impossible  to 
move  to  a  market. 

Though  this  account  deals  only  with 
the  highway  through  Central  America, 


it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  several 
thousand  miles  of  road  that  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  great  Pan  American 
Highway  have  been  completed  in  South 
America.  Already  their  value  is  felt. 

The  importance  of  national  and  hemi- 
sphere defense  is  now  recognized.  A 
passage  from  Mr.  MacDonald's  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1934, 
when  he  presented  the  report  of  the 
reconnaissance  survey,  seems  prophetic. 
For  he  wrote:  "Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  relation  and  importance  placed 
upon  overland  communication  with 
American  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  As  a  ground  line  for  guiding  air 
service  and  as  a  line  for  a  series  of 
properly  distributed  airports,  the  pro- 
jected route  would  be  of  inestimable 
value." 

The  work  on  the  Inter-American 
Highway  has  been  advancing  rapidly  in 
Mexico  and  El  Salvador.  The  Bureau 
of  Roads  is  giving  advice  and  assistance 
on  the  completion  of  the  road  in  Nica- 
ragua with  a  U.  S.  loan  of  $1,700,000. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  recently  loaned 
SI, 500,000  to  Panama  for  reconstruction 
of  56  miles  of  road  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  U.  S.  airport  at 
Rio  Hato.  In  Costa  Rica  the  150  mile 
link  to  the  Panama  border  is  going  for- 
ward, financed  by  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  of  $4,600,000  granted  in 
October  1940. 

In  1939  both  Colombia  and  Ecuador 
requested  the  assistance  of  a  U.  S.  en- 
gineer. As  a  result  of  the  study  made  of 
the  Andean  routes  Ecuador  has  re- 
ceived a  $900,000  loan  for  use  on  her 
link  in  the  greater  highway. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  1,947 
miles  of  all-weather  roads,  489  miles  of 
dry  season  roads,  and  825  miles  of  trails 
that  compose  the  3,261  miles  of  the 
Inter- American  Highway  through  Mexi- 
co and  Central  America. 
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Our  Ailing  Mental  Hospitals 


by  EDITH  M.  STERN 

State  mental  hospitals  are  filled  with  a  vast  and  growing  population.  Is 
it  economical  in  the  long  run  to  skimp  on  the  newer  therapies  and  decent 
care,  if  fifty  percent  of  all  patients  newly  admitted  can  leave  improved 
or  cured,  given  proper  attention? 


WHEN  NINETEEN  YEAR  OLD  TOM  McGREw  WAS  COMMITTED 
to  a  Maryland  state  hospital,  he  had  just  tried  to  hang 
himself.  He  declared  despairingly  that  he  was  no  good 
and  admitted  "something  about  me's  all  wrong." 

That  realization,  a  remainder  of  the  boy's  saner  self, 
gave  the  hospital's  superintendent  something  on  which  to 
work.  After  Tom  had  attained  a  degree  of  health  as  a 
result  of  hospital  treatment,  the  superintendent  called  him 
in.  "Tom,"  he  said,  "you  were  an  auto  mechanic,  weren't 
your  Well,  I  have  a  job  I  want  you  to  do  for  me.  We 
have  a  broken  gas  pump  here  that  no  one  seems  able  to 
fix.  I  want  you  to  go  at  it  two  hours  a  day  and  see  what 
you  can  find  out." 

A  few  days  later  Tom  found  the  trouble  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  making  the  pump  work  perfectly.  "Now," 
the  doctor  said,  "a  boy  with  your  outstanding  mechanical 
ability  must  be  ambitious.  I'll  give  you  a  harder  job — 
fix  up  our  old  printing  press."  "Never  monkeyed  with 
one  in  m'life,"  Tom  mumbled.  "I'm  sure  you  can  make 
ours  work,"  the  doctor  said  confidently. 

And  Tom  did.  After  he  had,  job  by  job,  regained  self- 
confidence,  the  superintendent  put  him  in  full  charge  of 
a  canteen,  permitting  him  to  keep  25  percent  of  the  profits. 
So  successful  was  Tom's  "business"  that  the  doctor  de- 
cided he  was  ready  to  take  his  chances  in  the  outside 
world.  He  called  up  an  airplane  manufacturer,  frankly 
explained  the  circumstances,  and  said  that  if  Tom  were 
given  a  try  he'd  take  him  back  the  moment  he  made  any 
trouble.  That  was  two  years  ago.  Today  Tom  has  forty 
men  under  him — four  of  them  also  "the  doctor's  boys"— 
and  five  beds  in  the  crowded  hospital  were  freed  for  other 
curables  waiting  their  turn  for  admission. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  it's  good  sense  to  keep 
your  inventory  down.  Yet  legislators  and  citizens  are 
so  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  "crazy  people"  and  unaware  of  the  modern  skills  which 
restore  the  insane  to  normality,  that  too  many  of  our 
state  hospitals  fail  to  clear  their  human  stock.  The  well- 
equipped,  adequately  staffed  modern  mental  hospital  is, 
in  the  long  run,  an  economy.  The  old-fashioned  "insane 
asylum,"  a  walled  dumping  ground  for  broken  minds,  is 
not  only  a  anachronism  but  an  extravagance. 

Sometime  during  his  life,  one  in  every  twenty  of  us  is 
hospitalized  for  mental  illness.  Over  500,000  men  and 
women  occupy  mental  hospital  beds  today — as  many  as  are 
hospitalized  for  all  other  diseases  together.  Annually 
about  120,000  new  cases  are  admitted.  It  rests  largely  with 
us  whether  our  mental  institutions  are  going  to  house  all 
of  this  vast  and  growing  population  permanently,  or 
whether,  like  general  hospitals,  they  will  treat  transients, 
and  send  them,  recovered  or  improved,  back  to  their 
families. 


Given  prompt  attention,  decent  surroundings,  good 
food,  medical  and  psychiatric  care,  intelligent  nursing 
and  enough  to  do,  50  percent  of  all  patients  newly  ad- 
mitted to  mental  hospitals  leave  improved  or  cured;  the 
great  majority  of  these  within  eighteen  months.  Left  to 
deteriorate  in  idleness  and  dirt,  with  no  chance  to  develop 
proper  habits;  abandoned  to  brood  over  the  feelings  of 
guilt  or  failure  or  persecution  that  brought  them  to  the 
hospital;  unreached  by  any  of  the  new  therapies  that 
have  wrought  spectacular  cures,  the  mentally  ill  tend 
to  become  "institutionalized"  and  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  as  the  apathetic,  involuntary  guests  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

Penny-Pinching  and  Real  Saving 

THE  UNSAVORY  "BACK  WARD"  CASES  ARE  A  GRIM  LUXURY, 
and  we  must  not,  in  the  face  of  mounting  federal  taxes, 
be  misled  further  into  the  fake  state  economy  which 
skimps  on  immediate  human  repairs  to  create  costly 
ruins.  Between  1929  and  1936  annual  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  mental  patients  dropped  from  a  national  average 
of  $312.18  to  $269.05;  and  in  some  states  mental  hygiene 
retrogressed  a  generation.  One  state,  where  a  real  effort 
had  been  made  to  get  well-trained  staffs  and  healthful  ac- 
tivities for  its  mental  patients,  faces  a  12  percent  budget  cut 
this  month  for  its  already  understaffed,  ill-equipped  men- 
tal hospitals.  Others  are  sure  to  follow — it's  in  their  best 
lack-of-tradition  for  buying  mental  health.  A  legislature 
refused  a  hospital  $10,000  for  insulin  shock  treatment  the 
same  year  it  appropriated  $200,000  for  testing  Bangs'  dis- 
ease in  cattle.  A  state  which  pays  prison  guards  $125-$165 
a  month  gives  its  state  hospital  attendants  $40.  In  a  pros- 
perous section  of  the  country,  where  the  per  capital  cost 
of  general  hospital  patients  is  four  to  five  dollars  a  day, 
only  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.10  is  spent  on  mental  patients. 

Inconsistent,  since  one  result  of  such  short-sighted 
penny  pinching  is  an  inadequate  medical  staff!  In  most 
mental  hospitals  doctors  have  such  heavy  case  loads  that 
they  face  the  unpleasant  alternatives  of  concentrating  on  a 
few  hopeful  cases  and  letting  the  rest  go,  or  of  giving 
cursory  treatment  to  all.  Either  way,  people  who  might 
be  getting  well  are  missing  their  chance.  To  meet  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association's  minimum  standard  of 
one  physician  to  every  150  patients,  we  need  nearly  twice 
as  many  doctors  in  our  state  hospitals  as  we  have  now. 
In  one  western  state  the  superintendent  of  a  600  bed  in- 
stitution is  also  its  only  doctor.  The  1600  bed  annex  of 
a  southern  state  hospital  has  two  doctors,  neither  of  them 
a  psychiatrist. 

Under  such  conditions,  obviously,  the  prompt  attention 
important  for  recovery  is  a  pipe-dream,  and  even  elemen- 
tary medical  care  almost  impossible.  At  one  state  hospital 
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— happily,  improving  during  the  past  two  years — a  woman 
sat  for  years  with  a  malignant  growth  spreading  over  her 
face  because  "nobody  ever  had  time  to  attend  to  it."  May- 
be, except  for  humanitarian  reasons,  physical  neglect 
doesn't  matter  with  people  who  are  "put  away."  But  it 
does  matter  with  people  you  aim  to  send  out,  since  phys- 


Courtesy    New    York    Hospital 
Fever  therapy.  Skilled  nursing  pays  real  dividends 

ical  health  is  essential  to  mental.  A  bad  toothache  can 
make  even  a  sane  person  delirious,  yet  there  are  mental 
hospitals  of  800-4000  beds  without  a  full-time  dentist. 

In  applying  the  psychiatric  procedures  developed  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  doctors  are  even  more  ham- 
strung. Psychotherapy  and  psychoanalysis  involve  long, 
slow  gaining  of  the  patient's  confidence,  hours  of  leisurely 
conversations.  The  various  shock  therapies — metrazol, 
insulin,  electric — require  close  watching:  one  series  of  in- 
sulin shock  treatments,  for  instance,  may  take  196  hours 
of  a  physician's  time,  296  of  a  nurse's.  Chemically  in- 
duced sleep,  which  starts  many  patients  on  the  way  to 
normality,  and  fever  therapy  require  careful  detailed 
medical  attention. 

But  the  real  saving  to  the  state  must  be  calculated  in 
terms  of  doctors'  hours  against  patients'  lifetimes  in  insti- 
tutions. Where  "hospitals"  offer  only  custodial  care,  bed- 
ridden paretics  lie  ulcerated  and  vegetative.  In  better  men- 
tal hospitals,  nearly  every  deteriorated  paretic  is  a  sad  in- 
heritance: if  fever  therapy  is  given  early  enough,  90  per- 
cent of  paretics  are  restored  to  usefulness.  Insulin  shock 
treatment,  though  still  so  new  that  no  conclusive  figures 
can  be  given  as  to  its  success,  more  than  pays  for  itself 
when  it  works.  Formerly,  for  instance,  Miss  A.,  twenty 
years  old,  attractive,  intelligent  and  talented,  would  have 
been  considered  a  hopeless  case,  destined  to  join  the  ranks 
of  dementia  praecox  patients  who  fill  more  than  half  of 


all  our  hospital  beds.  When  she  came  to  a  progressive 
state  hospital  she  was  so  confused  that  she  fancied  herself 
a  man,  wore  men's  clothing,  and  painted  pictures  of  a 
man,  dressed  in  women's  clothes,  whom  she  intended  to 
marry.  Insulin  brought  her  sharply  back  to  reality;  then 
hydrotherapy,  occupational  therapy — which  gave  her  tal- 
ents a  healthy  outlet  in  painting  posters  for  hospital  events 
— and  other  supplementary  treatments  were  used.  Nine 
months  after  she  had  been  committed,  Miss  A.  was  dis- 
charged. For  three  years,  now,  she  has  been  happily 
married. 

Skilled  nursing  care  pays  the  same  kind  of  dividends. 
Mrs.  K.,  for  example,  was  so  disturbed  when  she  was  ad- 
mitted that  she  tore  up  any  fabric  upon  which  she  could 
lay  hands— clothing,  bedding,  even  her  canvas  restraining 
sheet.  Subtly,  patiently,  her  trained  psychiatric  nurse  in- 
duced her  to  unravel  burlap  bags  instead,  and  ultimately 
led  her  into  doing  fancy  work.  Yet  some  state  hospitals 
have  no  graduate  nurses  on  the  wards,  and  they  constitute 
only  10  percent  of  all  ward  personnel  in  our  mental  hos- 
pitals. 

Most  working  conditions  don't  attract  enough  high 
grade  attendants.  Only  forty-eight  of  our  180  mental 
hospitals  have  accredited  nursing  schools  that  put  the  job 
on  a  professional  basis  with  a  stimulating  future.  Hours, 
in  many  state  hospitals,  are  from  12-16  a  day,  with  no 
restful  place  to  fall  asleep  afterwards.  In  one  hospital  at- 
tendants' quarters  are  on  the  violent  ward. 

What  the  Doctors  Know 

ONLY  25  PERCENT  OF  ALL  STATE  HOSPITALS  MEET  THE  AMER- 
ican  Psychiatric  Association's  standards  of  one  attendant 
to  every  eight  patients,  one  to  four  for  the  acutely  ill. 
Occupation,  exercise,  diversion  and  continuous  soothing 
baths  are  the  modern  substitutes  for  straight) ackets  and 
clanking  keys.  With  too  few  attendants,  an  asylum  at- 
mosphere hangs  over  many  an  institution.  In  one  western 
hospital  the  criminal  insane  never  get  outdoors.  "We 
plan  better  for  captive  tigers,"  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene's  survey  comments.  There  are  other 
hospitals  where  patients  stay  indoors  for  days  at  a  time, 
denied  even  the  elementary  diversion  of  a  walk.  With 
an  insufficient  night  force,  violent  patients  are  tied  in  bed 
or  locked  in  at  night — sometimes  with  toilet  buckets, 
sometimes  with  no  toilet  facilities  at  all. 

The  doctors  know  better.  They  know  that  mechanical 
restraint  increases  already  resentful  patients'  resentment  as 
surely  as  excitement  raises  a  consumptive's  temperature. 
They  know  that  the  more  thoroughly  disturbed  patients 
are  tired  out  through  games  and  exercise  and  hard  work, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  calm  down  permanently. 
They  know  that  keeping  busy  through  "activity  therapy" 
is  better  for  melancholies  than  confinements.  But  they 
can't  apply  all  they  know,  because  we  leave  them  short- 
handed. 

They  know,  too,  that  patients  should  be  domiciled  ac- 
cording to  their  physical  and  mental  condition,  that  the 
tuberculous  and  the  contagious  syphilitic  should  be  segre- 
gated, and  that  young  girls  shouldn't  live  and  sleep  among 
old  women.  Yet  we  don't  provide  the  facilities  for  guard- 
ing promising  cases  and  convalescents  from  harmful  con- 
tacts. The  national  average  of  overcrowding  in  state  hos- 
pitals is  11  percent,  and  in  some  states  it  runs  as  high  as 
30,  40,  and  50  percent.  Day  rooms  and  corridors  are  used 
for  sleeping  space,  with  mattresses  so  pushed  together  that 
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they  overlap.  Three  and  four  rows  of  beds  in  a  ward, 
beds  end  to  end,  beds  so  close  that  patients  must  jump 
over  the  ends  to  get  in,  are  not  uncommon.  In  one 
state  hospital  epileptic,  paretic,  noisy  and  mute  Negroes 
herded  together  in  their  only  day  room,  which  served  also 
as  a  dining  room.  At  another  hospital,  two  toilets  and 
two  wash  bowls  were  provided  for  a  ward  of  182  patients 
who  should  have  been  learning  their  A  B  C's  of  mental 
rehabilitation  through  regular  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
elimination. 

Though  providing  an  adequate  plant  is  as  necessary 
in  this  business  of  making  people  whole  as  in  any  other, 
again  and  again  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene's  surveys  of  state  hospitals  are  dotted  with  nota- 
tions like  "falling  plaster,"  "toilets  leaking  through  the 
ceiling  from  the  floor  above,"  "fire  hazards"  and 
"floors  so  rotten  they  are  dangerous."  Georgia,  warned  in 
a  1918  survey,  again  in  1920  and  again  in  1938  that  her 
ninety-eight  year  old  Milledgeville  Hospital  buildings 
were  near  collapse,  unsanitary,  and  fire  traps,  finally,  in 
1939,  was  shocked  into  erecting  a  new  $6,000,000  institu- 
tion. Other  states,  more  or  less  valiantly,  have  tried  to  pro- 
vide adequate  buildings.  New  York  one  of  the  states  tak- 
ing good  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  spent  $100,000,000  on  new 
buildings  from  1923  to  1930.  But  with  2500  new  admis- 
sions annually,  by  1943  New  York  state  hospitals,  it  is 
estimated  will  be  overcrowded  20.5  percent.  To  forefend 
diis,  and  to  meet  an  immediate  need  of  9000  more  beds, 
Governor  Lehman  recently  requested  authorization  of  a 
$50,000,000  bond  issue. 

New  buildings  are  not  enough.  Without  a  compre- 
hensive, long-term  program,  we  could  go  on  pouring 
out  money  for  bricks  and  mortar  indefinitely.  Ac- 
tually, to  replace  mere  caretaking  with  curative  facili- 
ties does  not  mean  a  vast,  expensive  building  program. 
It  means  simply  safe  buildings  with  facilities  and  staff 
sufficiently  harnessed  to  the  job  of  curing  the  curables. 
It  means  abolishing  political  jobs  in  this  field  of  med- 
ical treatment.  It  means  instituting  preventive  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  number  of  new  admissions.  And  it 
means  eliminating  everyone  who  can  adjust  elsewhere 
from  expensive  mental  institutions. 

Politics  vs.  Mental  Care 

MUCH  OF  THE  $200,000,000  WE  NOW  EXPEND  ANNUALLY  ON 
mental  illness  goes  blindly,  planlessly,  politically.  One 
state  hospital  suffered  a  typhoid  epidemic  because  it  was 
built  on  swamp  land  with  contaminated  water.  Another 
purchased  poor  farm  land  from  a  politician's  friend  when 
productive  land  was  available  at  the  same  price  half  a 
mile  away.  A  third  had  a  handsome  structure  standing 
empty  four  years  for  want  of  heat  and  light. 

Money  is  wasted  on  unqualified  personnel  as  well  as 
on  buildings.  Only  nine  states  appoint  mental  hospital 
employes  through  civil  service,  and  give  them  job  secur- 
ity. In  seven  states  there  is  a  complete  turnover  when 
the  other  party  comes  into  power.  In  at  least  fourteen 
others  politics  interferes  with  sound  management.  "I've 
worked  in  three  other  states,"  a  hospital  superintendent 
told  me,  "and  this  is  the  first  one  where,  at  least  once  a 
week,  some  bleary,  spavined  old  man  didn't  walk  in  on 
me  and  say  So-and-so  said  I  was  to  give  him  a  job."  Two 
states  have  a  "kick-back"  system  whereby  mental  hospital 
employes  return  a  percentage  of  their  salaries  to  their 
political  patrons. 


With  mental  hygiene  notning  but  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  political  patronage,  no  long-time  consistent 
program  is  possible.  Only  eight  states  have  well-organ- 
ized mental  hygiene  departments:  in  the  rest,  mental 
hospitals  come  under  general  welfare  with  no  central 
psychiatric  direction.  In  any  state  having  more  than  one 


Courtesy  New  YorK  Hospital 
Occupational  therapy.  Patients  absorbed  in  weaving 

mental  institution,  only  coordinated,  responsible  direction 
by  an  expert  can  achieve  the  efficiency  and  economy 
that,  is  the  long  run,  more  than  make  up  for  the  initial 
expense  of  setting  up  a  special  mental  hygiene  body. 

There  are,  too,  little,  relatively  inexpensive  matters 
which  may  make  the  difference  between  discharge  and 
lifelong  occupancy  of  a  hospital  bed.  In  one  state  hos- 
pital the  continuous  flow  bath  is  never  used  because  it  is 
stopped  up.  In  another,  with  extensive  grounds,  patients 
can't  go  outdoors  all  winter  long  because  there  are  no 
sidewalks.  Patients  in  a  third  never  enjoy  a  hot  meal  be- 
cause food — adequate  enough  in  quality  and  quantity,  the 
National  Committee  reports — is  put  on  the  table  twenty 
minutes  before  the  dining  room  is  opened.  Often  thought- 
fulness  and  attention  to  details  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tors mean  more  in  the  way  of  therapy  than  dollars  and 
cents.  At  one  state  hospital  I  visited,  for  instance,  I  saw 
excellent  quality  draperies  so  drab  that  they  did  nothing 
to  make  bleak,  immaculate  day  rooms  more  inviting;  at 
another,  I  saw  far  cheaper  chintzes  creating  gay  coziness. 
At  this  same  hospital  the  superintendent  managed  to  keep 
in  personal  touch  with  2000  patients  by  talking  to  them 
over  the  hospital  radio  and  writing  weekly  letters.  The 
feeling  that  somebody  cares,  to  a  person  so  hurt  that  he 
has  retreated  from  life  through  delusions,  is  a  heart-warm- 
ing step  towards  facing  it  once  more. 

By  taking  advantage  of  what  we  know  about  mental 
illness  in  1941,  instead  of  what  we  didn't  know  in  1841, 
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we  might  further  help  to  raise  recovery  rates  by  changing 
some  of  our  antiquated  commitment  procedures.  In  too 
many  states,  still,  the  insane  are  treated  not  like  sick 
people  but  like  criminals.  They  are  tried  by  jury — "just 
as  if  we  called  in  the  neighbors  to  diagnose  meningitis"  a 
young  psychiatrist  told  me  bitterly — thrown  into  jail 
and  taken,  perhaps  manacled,  to  the  hospital  by  a  sheriff. 
When  deranged  fantasies  are  build  on  guilt,  they  feel 
all  the  more  guilty,  when  these  are  based  on  delusions  of 
persecution,  they  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that  their 
unjust  enemies  are  responsible  for  their  humiliation.  The 
comfort  of  kindly  care  is  delayed,  and  the  doctor  is  faced 
with  a  harder  job. 

A  long  range,  economical  plan  calls  for  preventive 
measures  which,  in  thousands  of  cases,  can  be  just  as  ef- 
fective against  mental  illness  as  against  tuberculosis.  The 
attack  on  syphilis  and  pellagra,  for  instance,  scotches  cer- 
tain kinds  of  mental  diseases  at  their  source.  At  mental 
hygiene  clinics  incipient  disorders,  especially  in  children, 
can  often  be  checked.  Functioning  in  thirty-four  states, 
such  clinics  have  definitely  proved  their  worth.  One  state 
estimates  that  its  generous  $30,000  investment  in  clinics 
saves  $140,000  in  correctional  institutions.  Psychopathic 
wards  in  general  hospitals  are  another  dam  against  the 
flood  of  admissions.  Hopefully  increasing  in  number, 
with  prompt,  short-term  treatment  they  send  men  and 
women  back  to  their  families  instead  of  to  the  state  hos- 
pital. Family  physicians  with  some  psychiatric  training  are 
invaluable  in  detecting  signs  of  mental  disorder  and  refer- 
ring them  for  immediate  treatment;  so  are  the  ministers 
who  have  interned  in  mental  hospitals  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Council  for  the  Clinical  Training  of  Theological 
Students. 

But  above  all  we  must  make  our  mental  hospitals  really 
hospitals  by  freeing  their  overcrowded  wards  for  intensive 
treatment  of  recoverable  cases.  It  doesn't  make  sense  that 
on  the  one  hand,  thousands  of  acutely  ill  men  and  women 
wait,  untreated  in  jails  and  almshouses  because  there's  no 
room  for  them,  while  thousands  of  others  who  could  carry 
their  own  weight,  fully  or  partially,  outside,  take  up  space 
and  mark  time  at  public  cost  in  our  mental  hospitals. 

The  Hospital's  Long  Arms 

FOR  LACK  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ARRANGEMENTS  THEY  LINGER  ON 

in  hospitals.  You  can't  just  turn  loose  a  man  who  might 
hang  himself  or  a  complaining  woman  likely  to  become 
quarrelsome  unless  their  adjustment  outside  the  institution 
is  closely  watched.  Psychiatric  social  workers  are  the  long 
arms  which  reach  from  the  hospitals  to  the  shoulders  of 
patients  placed  "on  parole"  or  "in  family  care"  in  states 
like  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. Family  care  has  been  practised  in  Massachusetts  for 
forty  years;  in  its  infancy  in  other  states,  it  is  a  demon- 
strated way  to  stop  overcrowding,  more  permanent,  satis- 
factory and  cheaper  than  building  new  wards. 

The  faces  of  both  patients  and  caretakers  indicate  the 
human  value  of  the  scheme:  its  economic  value  is  equally 
apparent.  Ontario,  Canada,  has  1000  patients  in  family 
care — enough  to  fill  a  good-sized  institution.  Worcester 
State  Hospital  estimated  chat  four  social  workers,  by 
looking  after  300  paroled  patients,  effected  a  saving  of 
9090  patient-days.  During  April,  at  Springfield  Hospital, 
the  full  cost  of  the  social  service  department  and  family 
placement  of  ninety  patients  was  $746.15;  those  same 
patients,  in  the  hospital  for  the  same  period,  would  have 


cost    the    taxpayers    in    the    state    of    Maryland    $2700. 

There  are  various  types  of  family  care  and  parole. 
"Situational  therapy"  continues  treatment,  begun  at  the 
hospital,  by  placing  convalescents  in  normal  home  sur- 
roundings and  giving  them  a  fresh  interest  in  life.  There 
is  family  care  as  a  transitional  phase  between  sheltering 
institutional  walls  and  the  free-for-all  world  outside. 
There  is  custodial  family  care,  in  which  homes  become 
so  many  subsidiary,  intimate  little  institutions  inexpen- 
sively caring  for  from  two  to  four  chronics.  Some  patients 
are  placed  as  boarders,  some  as  employes,  some  virtually 
adopted  by  their  caretakers  as  permanent  members  of  the 
family:  it  all  depends  on  the  needs  of  the  case.  Always, 
family  care  is  under  the  close  supervision  of  social  work- 
ers, who  watch  and  gauge  the  patient's  behavior,  who 
find  homes  so  comfortable  that  there  is  danger  of  ex- 
ploitation, families  understanding  and  kindly.  No  dif- 
ficulty in  locating  them,  workers  agree;  women  whose 
children  are  grown  welcome  the  opportunity  to  mother 
someone,  and  in  communities  where  family  care  has  be- 
come established,  it's  a  social  stigma  not  to  be  "good 
enough  to  take  a  patient." 

As  yet,  only  twenty-seven  states  invest  in  psychiatric 
social  workers.  So  people  like  Henry,  who  waited  on  me 
expertly  in  the  staff  dining  room  of  a  state  hospital,  stay 
on  at  public  expense,  prevent  the  acutely  ill  from  gaining 
admission.  Long  ago  Henry  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
shouting  that  he  ought  to  be  on  the  throne  of  England, 
but  now  he  whispers  his  delusion  only  to  a  few  close 
friends — he  could  support  himself  as  a  waiter  if  he 
could  board  with  an  understanding  caretaker.  Or  Robert, 
general  factotum  at  another  state  hospital;  there  isn't  a 
thing  wrong  with  him  any  longer  except  that  he  has 
grown  "afraid"  to  leave  the  institution.  A  few  months 
under  the  protection  of  a  supervised  family  to  give  him 
reassurance,  and  more  than  likely  he'd  become  a  valuable 
office  employe. 

Much  can  be  done  to  decrease  the  admission  rate, 
shorten  the  time  of  hospitalization,  stop  overcrowding  and 
reduce  the  number  of  people  under  institutional  care 
by  getting  our  state  legislatures  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures.  The  whole,  growing  problem  of  what  we're 
going  to  do  about  mental  illness  calls  for  ventilation. 
The  mentally  ill  have  no  lobby.  State  hospital  alumni 
don't  advertise  the  fact,  like  state  university  graduates 
descending  upon  their  representatives  to  demand  a  new 
gymnasium  for  dear  old  Alma  Mater.  There  are  only  a 
few  associations  of  ex-mental  patients  dedicated  to  work- 
ing for  better  mental  care,  a  few  individuals  like  Clifford 
Beers,  whose  revelations  of  the  brutality  he  experienced 
in  insane  asylums  started  the  whole  mental  hygiene  move- 
ment thirty  years  ago.  Every  one  of  us  is  needed  to  insist 
upon  application  of  up-to-date  psychiatric  knowledge. 

Find  out  from  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or,  where  there 
is  one,  from  the  mental  hygiene  committee  in  your  own 
state,  exactly  what  conditions  are  in  your  state  hospitals; 
then,  if  they're  unsatisfactory,  exert  pressure  on  your  legis- 
lators for  reform.  Poor  states,  least  of  all,  can  afford  to 
pile  up  their  institutional  burden  by  filling  "insane  asy- 
lums" instead  of  emptying  mental  hospitals.  Only  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  can  we  replace  custodial  institu- 
tions with  hospitals  that  are  hospitals  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name;  only  so,  humanely  and  thriftily,  can  we  convert 
wretched  tax  burdens  into  producers. 
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Danger  Points  in  Defense  Housing 


by   EDITH   ELMER   WOOD 

Unless  rents  are  controlled  in  defense  areas;  unless  the  housing  short- 
age in  those  areas  is  met  by  building  to  rent  and  not  to  sell,  beware  of 
disaster — warns  this  first-rank  housing  expert. 


REALIZATION  is  GAINING  GROUND  THAT  WE  CANNOT  HAVE  WAR 
industries  without  workers  or  workers  without  places  for 
them  to  live  in. 

Present  appropriations  of  substantially  over  $400,000,000 
are  producing  around  113,000  family  dwelling  units  for 
war  industry  workers  and  married  enlisted  army  and 
navy  personnel.  But  that  is  only  a  start.  On  June  26,  the 
President  asked  Congress  for  another  $300,000,000  which 
he  said  would  provide  75,000  additional  dwelling  units  out 
of  at  least  125,000  which  the  government  might  have  to 
build  before  July  1,  1942.  Did  his  advisers  tell  him  that  the 
minimum  indicated  need  is  really  twice  125,000,  but  that 
they  hoped  Title  VI — the  most  recent  amendment  to  the 
National  Housing  Act — might  "pass  a  miracle"  and  in- 
duce private  enterprise  to  build  the  rest? 

The  American  public  does  not  yet  recognize  two  critical 
needs  in  defense  housing :  the  need  to  peg  existing  rents  in 
defense  areas  quickly;  and  the  need  to  protect  workers 
with  temporary  defense  jobs  from  exploitation  under  the 
guise  of  home  purchase.  Though  the  two  may  not  seem 
closely  connected,  they  are  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors, 
on  one  side  the  pressure  of  the  rent  profiteer,  on  the  other 
the  salesman  of  "lovely  little  homes";  and  between  them  is 
the  defense  worker. 

Pegging  Rents  in  Defense  Areas 

BERNARD  M.  BARUCH,  EXPERIENCED  CHAIRMAN  OF  WOODROW 
Wilson's  War  Industries  Board,  has  shown  conclusively 
that  the  nation  cannot  go  into  mass  production  for  defense 
without  a  priorities  system.  Such  power  is  now  being  ex- 
ercised by  OPM.  He  further  shows  that  a  priorities  system 
must  be  accompanied  by  price  control,  because  it  short- 
circuits  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Without  control, 
prices  move  upward  in  an  inflationary  spiral  which  is  very 
hard  to  check.  Mr.  Baruch  says  the  first  World  War  cost 
us  double  what  it  would  if  we  had  frozen  prices  where 
they  were  at  the  beginning. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply 
(OPACS)  was  created  in  April  for  this  second  purpose, 
and  it  appropriately  contains  a  Rent  Section. 

Leon  Henderson,  head  of  OPACS,  sought  voluntary 
price  stabilization  for  basic  raw  materials  by  the  big  in- 
dustries which  control  them.  The  Rent  Section  advised 
local  defense  communities  where  rent  increases  have  be- 
come a  problem  to  appoint  fair  rent  commissions  to  apply 
moral  suasion.  This  is  the  logical  democratic  method  of 
approach.  When  citizens  find  moral  suasion  does  not 
work,  presumably  they  will  demand  legal  control.  But  it 
is  too  slow  for  the  present  emergency.  Recent  press  re- 
ports from  Washington  indicate  that  a  far-reaching  plan 
for  federal  control  of  prices  throughout  the  country,  and 
of  rents  in  defense  areas,  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Henderson  and  other  defense  experts,  with  the  advice  of 


Mr.  Baruch.  The  scheme  may  have  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress by  the  President  before  this  article  is  in  print.  As  a 
rule,  Congress  is  extremely  slow  in  acting  on  such  matters. 
In  this  instance,  the  proposals  are  said  to  be  so  extensive  in 
character  and  in  ramifications  that  action  may  be  held  up 
for  months.  Only  the  full  weight  of  the  administration  and 
of  public  opinion  behind  it  seems  likely  to  force  through 
such  legislation  in  time  to  be  of  real  benefit  in  checking 
inflation  and  protecting  the  living  standards  of  us  all. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  single  item  so  likely  to  start 
the  inflationary  spiral  as  residential  rent.  In  the  budgets  of 
industrial  and  office  workers  it  is  the  largest  single  item 
of  expense,  and  the  least  flexible.  Food  collectively  costs 
more,  but  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  small  pur- 
chases offering  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  substitu- 
tion. The  worker  has  no  margin  out  of  which  to  pay  a  30 
percent  jump  in  the  rent,  and  many  increases  are  much 
greater.  Normal  escape  through  moving  is  shut  off  by  the 
housing  shortage.  After  trying  vainly  to  find  other  quar- 
ters, he  goes  to  his  employer  for  a  raise.  When  enough  of 
his  fellows  join  him,  they  get  it.  Soon  rent  goes  up  again, 
and  the  spiral  is  on  its  way. 

The  rent-pegging  solution  is  surprisingly  simple.  It  calls 
for  no  determination  of  what  is  a  fair  rent.  It  simply  takes 
the  rent  structure,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  as  it  existed  on 
a  given  date  before  the  upward  movement  started,  and 
pegs  it  there  until  the  emergency  is  over,  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  revision  will  be  forthcoming  sooner,  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  rising  taxes  or  maintenance  costs  in- 
crease the  landlord's  necessary  expenses.  There  is  also  pro- 
vision for  a  review  of  any  individual  case  where  rent  peg- 
ging creates  a  hardship  either  to  landlord  or  tenant. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  about  rent  pegging.  It  has 
been  tried  on  a  vast  scale,  and  it  works.  It  does  not  deprive 
any  one  of  any  income  which  he  has.  It  simply  prevents 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  national  defense. 

In  December  1915,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act 
establishing  as  standard  rent  for  any  dwelling  the  rent  pay- 
able on  August  3,  1914,  the  day  before  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war.  This  applied  to  all  rentals  below  specified 
"rateable  values."  As  a  result,  88  percent  of  all  fenants  in 
London  and  97  percent  elsewhere  enjoyed  protection. 
Gradual  de-control  began  in  1920,  and  the  process  was  not 
complete  when  it  became  necessary  to  freeze  rents  again 
as  of  September  1,  1939. 

Canada,  in  September  1940,  gave  control  of  rentals  to 
her  War  Time  Prices  and  Trade  Board.  Its  powers  are 
used  only  in  communities  where  the  housing  shortage  is 
acute,  pegging  rentals  at  the  figures  in  effect  on  January  2, 
1940.  Control  applies  to  all  grades  and  types  of  dwelling 
units,  including  rooms,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 

Although  every  belligerent  country  in  Europe  and  most 
of  the  neutrals  were  exerting  some  form  of  rent  control 
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when  we  entered  the  first  World  War,  we  failed  to  adopt 
it.  Resulting  inflation,  extending  to  building  costs,  para- 
lyzed private  enterprise,  which  should  have  attacked  the 
housing  shortage  immediately  after  the  armistice.  Rent 
profiteering  became  intolerable  in  a  number  of  places,  and 
in  some  cases  rent  restriction  laws  were  passed.  Good  or 
bad,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  rent  pegging  in  connec- 
tion with  national  defense.  Unfortunately,  it  is  largely  this 
irrelevant  history  which  is  now  being  cited  rather  than  the 
effective  and  extensive  British  experience. 

Before  the  cost  of  living  gets  beyond  control,  will  the 
American  people  grasp  what  is  involved,  and  demand  of 
their  government  explicit  authority  for  OPACS  to  peg 
rents  immediately  in  defense  areas  "for  the  duration"? 
The  President  already  has  proclaimed  that  "an  acute  short- 
age of  housing  exists  or  impends  which  would  impede 
national  defense  activities"  in  nearly  two  hundred  desig- 
nated areas.  This  was  to  make  Title  VI  operative  in  those 
areas.  The  same  supporting  facts  will  serve  for  rent  peg- 
ging- 

The  Defense  Worker  As  a  Home  Buyer 

IN-MIGRANT  WORKERS  ON  EMERGENCY  JOBS,  EXERCISING  OR- 
dinary  prudence,  should  rent  homes  rather  than  buy  them. 
Those  interested  in  eventual  home  ownership  should  be 
advised  to  invest  their  savings  in  national  defense  bonds 
until  the  emergency  is  over  and  they  know  where  they  are 
going  to  be  working  and  what  their  income  will  be. 

The  local  man  is  in  a  somewhat  stronger  position,  but 
unless  his  earnings  are  high  he  also  should  rent  until  his 
work  is  stable. 

It  follows  that  workers  should  not  be  forced  into  at- 
tempting home  purchase  because  there  are  no  decent 
houses  to  rent  within  their  means.  Still  less  should  they  be 
tricked  into  a  dangerous  gamble  by  salesmen's  claims  that 
their  government  is  providing  them  with  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  home  ownership  safely. 

Title  VI  was  put  through  Congress  last  winter  in  an  at- 
tempt to  induce  hesitant  private  capital  and  private  enter- 
prise to  provide  housing  for  defense  workers.  They  were 
not  doing  so  because  of  the  risk.  Under  its  regular  pro- 
gram FHA  insures  90  percent  mortgages  only  when  the 
mortgagor  is  the  owner-occupant  and  has  paid  the  re- 
maining 10  percent.  Under  Title  VI  in  defense  areas  th;s 
privilege  is  extended  to  speculative  builders  who  need  not 
invest  a  cent  themselves  and  may  unload  houses  on  pur- 
chasers making  no  down-payment.  The  federal  govern- 
ment absorbs  the  total  risk  in  the  case  of  the  lender  of 
mortgage  money  and  in  the  case  of  the  speculative  builder. 
The  only  party  not  protected  is  the  one  who  needs  protec- 
tion most — the  purchaser. 

Somewhat  flippantly,  one  is  reassured:  "Oh  he  runs  no 
risk,  either.  He  has  made  no  down  payment  and  his 
monthly  instalments  are  no  more  than  he  would  pay  for 
rent.  If  he  loses  his  job,  he  will  just  walk  out  and  leave 
the  government  holding  the  bag." 

Waiving  the  widish  gap  between  what  is  covered  by 
rent  and  by  purchase  instalment,  that  is  hardly  a  whole- 
some attitude  toward  home  ownership  or  financial  obliga- 
tions for  a  responsible  government  to  cultivate  in  its  citi- 
zens. Yet  if  it  were  publicly  and  clearly  announced,  and 
if  workers  in  temporary  jobs  were  warned  officially  not  to 
make  equity  payments,  beyond  what  the  contract  required, 
until  the  emergency  was  over  and  they  were  sure  of  steady 
work,  the  procedure  would  at  least  be  frank.  But  it  is  un- 


likely that  there  would  be  much  building  done.  The  suc- 
cess of  Title  VI  depends  on  the  prospects  not  being  warned 
— just  as  it  depends  on  the  continuance  of  rent  gouging. 

During  the  prosperous  1920's  when  the  real  estate  sub- 
divider  and  the  speculative  builder  were  on  an  unre- 
strained jag,  high-pressure  salesmen  sold  "lovely  little 
homes"  to  John  and  Mary  by  the  million,  and  shortly  after- 
wards John  and  Mary  began  losing  their  lovely  little 
homes  also  by  the  million  unless  they  were  lucky  enough 
to  be  bailed  out  by  the  HOLC  rescue  squad.  FHA  rightly 
claims  to  have  introduced  a  sounder  mortgage  system 
since  that  time.  But  most  of  the  safeguards  were  suspended 
in  the  case  of  Title  VI. 

Since  the  national  government  will  have  to  foot  the  un- 
paid bills  for  housing  in  any  case  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
national  defense,  elementary  statesmanship  might  suggest 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money  for  the  housing  most  need- 
ed, which,  it  happens,  is  also  what  can  be  obtained  most 
quickly.  That  means  housing  to  rent,  constructed  by  a 
government  agency,  and  remaining  as  a  permanent  public 
asset  to  further  slum  clearance  after  the  emergency. 

A  press  release  of  June  23  from  the  Defense  Housing 
Coordinator  says  housing  built  under  Title  VI  "is  intended 
for  workers  whose  earnings  amount  to  $1800  to  $3000." 
The  lower  limit  is  low,  but  let  that  pass.  Official  wage  and 
salary  figures  show  that  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  de- 
fense workers  are  receiving  as  much  as  $1800.  About  half 
get  under  $1500.  Yet  Title  VI  is  being  counted  on  to  fill 
half  the  need  for  defense  housing.  The  implication  that  its 
product  will  not  be  sold  to  workers  with  incomes  under 
$1800  is  misleading.  The  builder  sells  his  houses  to 
whom  he  pleases.  No  control  is  or  can  be  exerted  over  him 
on  that  point.  Still  less  does  any  government  agency  guar- 
antee the  truthfulness  of  statements  made  by  salesmen  to 
prospects.  There  is  no  check  on  the  eloquent  "Safest  in- 
vestment in  the  world,"  "Security  for  your  old  age," 
"House  of  your  dreams." 

Sophisticates  may  make  no  investment  beyond  the  re- 
quired minimum  and  walk  out  when  it  is  over,  but  the 
earnest,  thrifty  working-man  and  his  wife,  with  a  real 
longing  for  home  ownership,  will  fall  easy  victims  to  the 
pressure  to  invest  all  they  can  save  to  increase  their  equity. 
When  the  emergency  ends  and  the  job  ends,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  up  their  payments.  Houses  will  be  a 
drug  in  the  market.  They  will  lose  home  and  savings 
and  will  naturally — and  rightly — blame  their  govern- 
ment. The  more  widely  Title  VI  will  have  been  used,  the 
more  such  tragedies  there  will  be.  In  essence,  the  plan 
involves  as  cruel  a  hoax  as  that  contained  in  the  old 
advertisements  of  patent  medicine  cancer  cures — but  at 
least  no  government  agency  aided  and  abetted  them. 

If  our  government  wants  to  make  home  ownership  safe 
and  comparatively  easy  for  a  large  number  of  workers,  it 
can  do  so,  though  not  during  this  period  of  national 
emergency  migrations,  and  not  through  Title  VI  or  any- 
thing resembling  it.  Since  1889,  243,800  Belgian  workers 
have  become  home  owners  (in  proportion  to  population 
that  would  be  nearly  4  million  in  this  country)  with  the 
help  given  under  their  housing  act  (no  subsidy),  and  in 
all  that  time  there  have  been  only  2712  foreclosures — just 
over  1  percent.  Doesn't  that  sound  good?  For  the  work- 
ers and  their  children?  For  the  stability  of  society?  Even 
for  real  estate  values  in  the  long  run?  Radicals  say  that 
home  ownership  gives  workers  too  much  stake  in  the 
status  quo.  But  is  that  such  a  bad  idea? 
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Photos  from   European 
The  Gestapo  are  only  part  of  the  vast  bureaucratic  machine  of   Nazi   Germany.   This  central   teletype   office   has  62  branches 


How  Hitler  Rules 


by  HEINZ  SOFFNER 


A  former  Austrian,  who  has  seen  the  "New  Order"  in  action,  discusses 
Hitler's  administrative  set-up  and  urges  Americans  to  analyze  the  bureau- 
cratic as  well  as  the  military  grip  of  the  Nazis  on  Europe  today. 


THE    BACKBONE    OF    THE    NAZI    WAR    MACHINE     IS     HlTLER's 

huge  administrative  organization  which  coordinates  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  political  efforts,  integrating  widely 
varying  Nazi  activities  into  the  uniform  pattern  of  Hitler's 
plans  for  world  conquest.  It  is  highly  important  to  study 
this  administrative  set-up  and  to  analyze  its  techniques. 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  not  only  the  organization  of 
the  Third  Reich,  but  the  nature  of  Nazi  control  over  the 
conquered  countries.  In  this  world  conflict  between  the 
democratic  and  the  totalitarian  way  of  life,  the  German 
administrative  organization  (with  its  military,  economic, 
and  ideological  implications)  forms  an  important  front 
sector,  along  which  the  Nazi  threat  of  destroying  freedom 
all  over  the  world  must  be  met. 

Civil  service  and  governmental  bureaucracy  have  always 
had  a  particular  importance  in  Germany.  When  Hitler 
came  to  power,  3,457,503  of  Germany's  65,000,000  inhabi- 
tants were  in  the  public  services — administration,  educa- 


tion, and  related  fields.  The  government-owned  railroads 
and  the  postal  service  employed  an  additional  2,897,237. 

Hitler  has  reconstructed  that  vast  governmental  ma- 
chine, from  its  foundations  up.  His  task  was  accelerated 
and  simplified  by  the  fact  that  years  before  its  actual 
seizure  of  power,  the  Nazi  party  had  developed  an  elab- 
orate systems  of  pseudo-governmental  institutions.  It  had 
built  up  its  own  foreign  office,  its  economic  staff,  courts, 
police  and  armed  forces,  its  educational  and  welfare  insti- 
tutions. Opponents  had  ridiculed  these  attempts  to  "play 
government,"  but,  as  Esther  Brunauer  says  in  her  book, 
"Germany,  the  National  Socialist  State,"  "When  the  Nazis 
took  over  the  political  reins  they  had  the  skeleton  of  a 
complete  state  and  by  expanding  it  were  able  to  establish 
their  control  over  every  institution  in  Germany." 

The  Nazification  of  Germany's  governmental  machin- 
ery was  accomplished  through  a  series  of  methodical 
moves.  Jews,  pacifists,  free-masons,  socialists,  democrats, 
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liberals  were  dismissed,  and  all  civil  servants  were  obliged 
by  law  to  carry  out  the  political  orders  of  the  Nazi  party. 

The  institutions  of  the  Nazi  party  and  of  the  Nazi- 
dominated  German  government  were  merged  under  Nazi 
leaders,  through  an  official  "Act  to  assure  unity  between 
the  party  and  the  state"  on  December  1,  1933.  From  that 
time  until  1939,  when  the  war  began,  the  total  number  of 
governmental  employes  was  increased  by  nearly  three 
million  persons. 

Meanwhile  the  "law  of  leadership"  fixed  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative pattern.  For  instance,  the  "Regulations  for 
German  Municipalities"  established  in  1935,  concentrate 
all  local  authority  in  the  mayor.  A  special  delegate  of  the 
local  Nazi  party  organization  sees  that  the  party  line  is 
followed;  otherwise  the  mayor  rules  absolutely  in  his 
local  sphere,  responsible  only  to  his  superiors  in  the 
widely  ramified  governmental  hierarchy.  There  is  no  city 
council,  no  assembly,  no  remnants  of  the  traditional  au- 
tonomy of  German  municipalities. 

The  Nazi  courts  offer  another  striking  example  of  the 
law  of  leadership  in  daily  operation.  Each  Nazi  judge 
is  a  Fuehrer  on  his  own  responsibility  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  whatever  of  the  rights  of  a  defendant. 

The  Nazi  party  organizations  which  usurped  govern- 
mental powers  by  that  "unity  between  the  party  and  the 
state,"  are  in  themselves  extensive  bureaucratic  machines. 
In  1937  the  National  Food  Estate  (the  compulsory  organi- 
zation of  the  German  farmers)  employed  20,800;  the  Nazi 
Winter  Relief  Campaign  employed  10,036  paid  workers. 
The  party  division  for  foreign  countries  (Auslandsorgani- 
sation),  which  is  a  purely  political  agency,  had  before  the 
war,  in  its  Berlin  headquarters  alone,  a  staff  of  more 
than  700. 

Hitler's  skilful  technique  of  playing  off  under-leaders 
against  each  other  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  offices 
with  overlapping  or  even  identical  purposes:  for  example, 
Alfred  Rosenberg's  foreign  office  of  the  Nazi  party,  Rib- 
bentrop's  foreign  office  of  the  German  government,  Gau- 
leiter Bohle's  division  of  the  Nazi  party  for  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Nazism  does  not  content  itself  with  dominating  its 
subjects — it  strives  to  rule  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the 
entire  population.  This  seems  the  most  profound  dif- 
ference between  the  Nazi  regime  and  all  other  earlier 
despotisms  and  tyrannies.  Tsarist  Russia  did  not  .rare 
even  to  win  over  its  subjects.  Nazism  does — believing 
that  modern  warfare  can  be  waged  only  by  men  swayed 
by  one  intense  will  to  fight.  This  is  why  Goebbels' 
huge  propaganda  machine  is  essential  to  Hitler's  stream- 
lined administration.  The  ministry  "for  popular  enlight- 
enment and  propaganda"  includes  more  than  one  hun- 
dred high-ranking  officials,  nine  departments  and  thirty- 
one  district  offices  with  many  thousands  of  employes. 
Affiliated  with  that  ministry  are  the  Reich's  Chamber  of 
Literature,  the  Reich's  Chamber  of  Culture,  the  Reich- 
owned  theatres,  all  radio  stations,  the  "Publicity  Council 
of  German  Economy,"  the  University  for  Politics,  and 
scores  of  minor  institutions. 

The  Dissolution  of  Conquered  Lands 

WAR  IS  THE  DECISIVE  TEST  OF  THE  NAZI  MECHANISM.     HoW- 

ever,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  its  purely  military 
strength  and  to  overlook  the  political,  administrative,  eco- 
nomic system  that  functions  in  cooperation  with  the  army. 
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Whether  or  not  Hitler  and  his  associates  had  a  blue- 
print for  the  organization  of  the  Lebensraum  when  they 
set  out  to  conquer  it,  the  outlines  of  their  plan  now  can  be 
perceived.  The  political  principle  of  Hitler's  New  Order 
is  to  break  down  national  units,  while  "stabilizing"  the 
various  conquered  nations  at  different  levels,  and  to  as- 
sure Germany's  central  hegemony.  Its  economic  prin- 
ciple is  to  concentrate  all  key  industries  in  Germany 
proper  and  to  reduce  the  conquered  countries  to  producers 
of  food  and  raw  materials,  while  Germany  maintains 
complete  control  over  the  economic  life  of  the  vassal 
states. 

The  dissolution  of  political  entities  began  when  the 
Nazis  entered  Austria  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  After 
a  short  period  of  transition,  Austria  was  divided  into 
seven  districts  (Gaue)  each  directly  subordinated  to  the 
central  authorities  of  the  Reich.  The  very  name  Austria 
was  outlawed. 

Czechoslovakia  was  divided  into  the  "Sudetengau,"  im- 
mediately annexed  to  the  Greater  German  Reich,  the 
"Protectorate"  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  Slo- 
vakian  puppet  state.  Slices  of  Czechslovakian  territory 
were  allotted  to  Hungary,  and  also  to  Poland,  which  then 
was  still  a  potential  ally. 

Six  months  later  Poland  was  splintered  even  more 
thoroughly.  First  the  spoils  were  partitioned  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  Then  Germany  restored  her  boun- 
daries of  before  1914.  Two  new  German  provinces,  Dan- 
zig-Westpreussen  and  Wartheland,  were  formed,  while 
Polish  Upper-Silesia  was  added  to  Prussian  Silesia.  The 
rest,  following  the  precedent  of  German  occupation  dur- 
ing the  first  World  War,  became  the  "Gouvernment  Gen- 
eral of  Poland." 

France,  besides  the  division  into  occupied  and  unoccu- 
pied territories,  has  been  reduced  by  the  Germans.  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  are  now  the  German  provinces  of  Gau 
Westmark  and  Gau  Moselland.  Northern  France  and 
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Railroad  services  in  Northern  France  are  now  directed  by  the  German  Reichsbahn 


Belgium  are  administered  together  under  the  military 
command  of  General  von  Falkenhausen. 

Conquered  Yugoslavia  is  to  disappear  from  Europe's 
political  map,  like  all  the  states  established  by  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  Besides  the  puppet  kingdom  of  Croatia, 
parts  of  Yugoslavian  territory  will  be  allotted  to  Italy, 
Albania,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  So  far,  the 
fate  of  the  rest  of  the  country  has  not  been  announced. 

Efforts  to  break  up  the  conquered  nations  go  far  beyond 
the  establishment  of  new  boundary  lines.  In  Belgium,  for 
instance,  a  decree  of  November  10,  1940  established  sep- 
arate "Cultural  Councils"  for  the  Flemings  and  for  the 
Walloons.  Within  the  compulsory  labor  service  in  Po- 
land, separate  units  were  formed  for  Poles,  for  Ukrainians, 
and  for  Gorales  (a  Slavic  group  of  some  tens  of  thousands 
sheep-breeders  and  migrant  workers). 

In  the  allegedly  German  territories,  such  as  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  which  have  been  "returned"  to  the  Reich,  the 
full-fledged  Nazi  administration  has  been  introduced. 
Large  groups  of  national  minorities  were  expelled  as 
"foreigners"  and  anything  reminiscent  of  the  former  state 
methodically  wiped  out.  The  customary  textbooks  were 
banished  from  the  schools,  the  libraries  "purged."  Nazi 
universities  and  schools  have  been  established.  The  names 
of  cities,  streets,  and  squares  were  Germanized,  and  even 
tombs  of  national  heroes  in  some  cases  have  been  removed. 

In  territories  which  apparently  were  not  desired  as  out- 
right parts  of  the  Greater  German  Reich  but  which  are 
destined  for  various  degrees  of  vassalage  in  Hitler's  New 
Europe,  several  administrative  patterns  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  Danish  king  and  the  Rigsdag  still  govern 
Denmark  but  under  the  close  control  of  Nazi  commis- 
sars. In  Norway,  a  puppet  government  has  been  in- 
stalled, all  its  acts  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Reich's 
governor,  Herr  von  Terboven.  In  Belgium,  where  King 
Leopold  has  refused  to  form  a  Nazi-controlled  govern- 
ment, and  in  northern  France,  military  administrations 
have  been  imposed.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Reich's 
governor,  Herr  Seiss-Inquart  (the  Austrian  Quisling)  now 
has  all  the  powers  formerly  held  by  the  Queen  and  the 
two- legislative  chambers. 

Everywhere,  the  law  of  leadership  is  applied.     From 


the  Reich's  governors  in  whose 
hands  rest  supreme  legislative, 
executive,  and  even  judiciary 
powers,  without  checks  or  bal- 
ances, down  to  the  "provisionary 
administrators"  (picked  repre- 
sentatives of  native  Nazi  groups) 
who  displace  in  Norway,  in 
many  Dutch  towns,  and  else- 
where, the  elected  mayors  and 
city  councils,  there  is  at  every 
step  of  the  administrative  hier- 
archy the  proper  despot,  respon- 
sible not  to  his  "subjects"  but 
only  to  his  superiors  on  whose 
arbitrary  decisions  his  very  ex- 
istence depends. 

NAZI    ADMINISTRATION    ENDEAVORS 

to  be  as  total  in  the  conquered 
countries  as  in  Germany  proper. 
A  valuable  factor  is  mass  coloni- 
zation by  German  populations, 

especially  in  Poland.  The  administration  of  this  forced 
mass-migration  which  comprises  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families,  is  carried  out  through  the  colonization  staffs 
( Ansiedlungsstaebe )  and  through  the  National  Food 
Estate.  The  necessary  civil  servants,  engineers,  doctors, 
and  teachers  are  provided  by  a  special  "East  Colonization 
Campaign"  at  all  German  universities,  under  the  Nazi 
students'  organization.  In  this  way,  Nazi  imperialism 
provides  master-class  positions  in  the  enslaved  countries. 
In  the  definitely  annexed  territories,  German  Nazi  or- 
ganizations, sometimes  under  different  names,  supple- 
ment the  governmental  machine  proper.  Henlein's  Sude- 
ten party  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Autonomists  in 
Alsace  render  useful  services.  In  Lorraine,  the  Deutsche 
Vol/(sgemeinschaft  (community  of  the  German  people) 
represents  the  Nazi  party  and  the  Deutsche  Volt(sjugend 
(Youth  of  the  German  People)  is  a  kind  of  Hitler 
Youth.  All  other  youth  organizations  have  been  out- 
lawed. On  October  15,  1940,  the  Reich's  Youth-Leader- 
ship in  Berlin  appointed  a  special  delegate  to  organize  all 
German  youth  in  the  territory  of  the  Gouvernment  Gen- 
eral of  Poland  and  to  control  at  the  same  time  "the  atti- 
tude and  the  activities  of  the  Polish  youth." 

Among  the  non-German  populations  also,  the  Nazis  use 
native  Nazi-like  movements.  They  foster  Quisling  in 
Norway,  Mussert's  Dutch  National  Socialist  party,  and 
Fritz  Clausen's  Danish  Nazi  party.  The  Nazis  have  a 
number  of  allies  in  France,  including  Pierre  Laval,  the 
National  Popular  Concentration  party  of  the  former 
pacifist,  Marcel  Deat  (who  coined  the  slogan  "We  do  not 
want  to  die  for  Danzig"),  the  former  communist  leader 
Jacques  Doriot,  and  others.  None  of  these  efforts  has  so 
far  met  with  definite  success.  On  the  contrary,  the  Nazis 
had  to  curb  Quisling's  powers  in  Norway;  they  had  to 
establish  summary  justice  in  the  Netherlands;  and  anti- 
German  feeling  in  France  is  evident,  in  spite  of  the  "col- 
laborationists." 

The  Nazis  do  not  need,  and  do  not  even  want,  to  make 
the  conquered  non-German  populations  Nazis.  They  do 
not  consider  the  vanquished  nations  as  their  equals,  not 
even  the  undoubtedly  Nordic  and  Aryan  Norwegians. 
For  the  time  being,  it  is  sufficient  for  Hitler's  purposes  to 
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have  the  conquered  nations  divided,  to  find  in  their  popu- 
lations an  adequate  number  of  spies,  informers,  and  ex- 
ecutors of  the  Nazi  will,  while  he  pursues  his  major 
strategic  and  economic  ends  as  a  conqueror. 

Production  for  Nazi  Use  in  Occupied  Countries 

WHILE  IT  is  ALMOST  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  EVALUATE  EXACTLY  THE 
political  and  cultural  effects  of  Nazi  occupation,  the  pic- 
ture of  its  military  and  economic  efficiency  is  much  clearer. 

The  public  utilities  in  the  area  of  potential  war  opera- 
tions are  under  German  supervision  and  command.  Rail- 
road services  in  Northern  France,  Belgium,  and  Poland 
are  directed  by  the  German  Reichsbahn.  The  Germans 
quickly  restored  the  railroads  and  highways  in  Belgium 
and  France,  which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  re- 
treating Allied  armies  in  May  and  June  1940.  Temporary 
repairs  were  made  by  the  battalions  of  the  German  Labor 
Service,  units  of  fanatic  young  Nazis  organized  on  mili- 
tary lines.  Permanent  reconstruction  work  was  done  by 
Belgian  and  French  working  under  German  engineers. 

The  Labor  Service  battalions  also  work  on  military 
construction  of  all  kinds,  especially  airdromes,  barracks, 
and  highways,  in  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  nothern  France,  thus  relieving  pioneer  and  engineer 
units  of  the  German  army  proper.  The  Nazi  armies  ap- 
parently are  able  to  use  local  populations  for  many  auxil- 
iary services.  The  German  army  in  Belgium,  for  instance, 
employs  Belgians  as  interpreters,  clerical  workers,  chauf- 
feurs, and  even  as  stevedores  in  shipping  munitions. 

The  economic  exploitation  of  the  occupied  countries 
amounts  to  outright  looting.  Further,  at  least  3,500,000 
prisoners  of  war,  and  2,500,000  alien  workers  are  toiling 
for  Hitler  inside  Germany.  In  France  the  Nazis  also  are 
buying  up  key  enterprises,  wherever  they  deem  it  more 
useful  to  continue  the  industrial  output  on  the  spot. 
Such  exploitation  is  financed  in  large  part  by  the  pay- 
ments imposed  upon  the  occupied  countries.  Up  to  No- 
vember 30,  1940  these  contributions  amounted  to  5,400,- 
000,000  Reichsmarl{,  or  more  than  two  billion  dollars.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  France  the  actual  costs  of  the  army 
of  occupation  amount  only  to  one  fourth  of  the  400,000,000 
francs  paid  daily  by  the  Vichy  government,  leaving  300,- 
000,000  francs  a  day  for  other  Nazi  purposes.  The  infla- 
tionary issue  of  three  billion  Reichsmar\  ($1,200,000,000) 
in  Reichskreditkassenscheine,  special  currency  valid  only 
in  one  specific  occupied  area,  is  another  Nazi  device  to 
loot  the  conquered  nations. 

Like  the  political  set-up,  the  industrial  and  commercial 
organization  also  follows  varying  patterns  fixed  by  plan. 
In  the  Gouvernment  General  of  Poland,  for  instance,  a 
Four  Years  Plan  Bureau — in  connection  with  Gocring's 
central  Four  Year  Plan  agency  in  Berlin — has  been  created 
at  Cracow.  Agricultural  affairs  are  directed  by  an  Agri- 
cultural Wholesale  Central  Office.  Local  purchases  and 
distributions  are  made  through  Polish  cooperatives  under 
German  control.  Last  October,  a  special  German  com- 
pany, the  A\tiengesellschaft  Werl{e  des  Generalgouverne- 
ments,  was  established  to  take  over  the  former  enter- 
prises and  possessions  of  the  Polish  state.  Important  steel 
mills,  Stalowa  Wola  and  Starachowice,  and  blast-furnaces 
at  Ostrowiec,  were  incorporated  into  the  Nazi  steel  trust, 
the  "Hermann  Goering  Works,"  which  also  controls  large 
enterprises  in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Since  most  of  the  natural  impulses  of  economic  life  are 
lacking  under  Hitler's  "politically  guided  economy,"  as  the 


Nazis  themselves  put  it,  terror  is  an  important  driving 
power  in  production  in  the  occupied  countries.  A  French 
textile  manufacturer,  for  instance,  returned  to  Paris  after 
the  occupation.  The  Nazis  strongly  encouraged  him  to 
reopen  his  plant.  But  as  soon  as  it  began  to  produce,  the 
output  was  "requisitioned."  The  employer  did  not  dare 
discontinue  production  since  the  Nazis  warned  him  they 
would  either  take  over  the  plant,  or  send  him  to  a  con- 
centration camp  for  "economic  sabotage,"  or  both. 

Organizations  both  of  labor  and  of  employers  have 
been  made  to  serve  Nazi  purposes.  In  Belgium,  socialist, 
Catholic,  and  liberal  labor  unions  were  merged  forcibly 
into  one  union  under  official  supervision.  The  Norwegian 
trade  unions  have  remained  so  far  autonomous,  but  strikes 
are  prohibited  (as  in  all  occupied  countries),  and  union 
officers  must  be  approved  by  the  authorities.  Employers' 
associations,  changed  into  compulsory  organizations  under 
the  control  of  the  occupation  authorities,  are  compelled  to 
assist  in  the  exploiting  of  their  own  country. 

Compulsory  labor  service  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Gouvernment  General  of  Poland.  In  Belgium,  in  oc- 
cupied France,  and  elsewhere,  unemployed  persons  who 
refuse  work  in  Germany  are  excluded  from  further  relief. 
In  the  annexed  territories,  labor  standards  have  been  made 
to  conform  to  the  long  hours  and  low  wages  in  Germany. 

Thus,  Hitler's  streamlined  bureaucracy  has  made  pos- 
sible and  then  exploited  the  military  feats  of  the  German 
armies  and  to  an  unforeseen  extent  made  use  of  the  con- 
quered  territories.  In  subjugating  these  countries,  the 
functioning  of  the  bureaucracy,  although  less  spectacular 
than  the  Blitzkrieg,  has  proved  equally  effective. 

Nazi  administration  utilizes  modern  developments  in 
psychology,  publicity,  office  management  and  mass  organ- 
ization, and  adapts  to  its  purposes  the  latest  inventions  in 
all  fields.  Having  no  traditions  it  is  not  hampered  by 
relics  of  the  past,  by  an  entrenched  personnel,  by  clumsy 
legislation,  or  obsolete  techniques.  It  conscripts  with 
ruthless  efficiency  men,  materials,  and  institutions.  It  has 
increased  its  power  and  authority  by  assimilating  the  gov- 
ernmental organization  to  the  concentrated  economic  and 
social  power  of  Germany's  monopolistic  industry,  includ- 
ing I.  G.  Farben,  the  German  chemical  trust,  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  Ruhr,  and  so  on. 

Will  the  final  success  of  Hitler's  machine  be  frustrat- 
ed by  its  corruption?  By  its  inherent  immorality?  By  it's 
ever  growing  network  of  red  tape  ?  Will  Nazism  collapse 
when  it  ceases  to  compensate  domestic  disappointments  by 
continuous  victories  in  the  field? 

These  are  the  weaknesses  in  the  foundation  of  Hitler's 
New  Order.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  mind  and 
eventually  to  turn  them  to  account.  But  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  count  on  defeat  of  the  Nazi  regime  from  within. 

How  can  it  be  countered?  This  question,  of  course, 
is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  problem  of  overcoming  the 
totalitarian  threat.  The  first  step  is  understanding,  begin- 
ning with  thorough  analysis  of  the  structure  and  methods 
of  the  Nazi  machine.  Forerunners  of  its  expansion  into 
new  "living  spaces,"  particularly  into  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  into  the  Far  East,  must  be  discovered  and 
checked.  Here  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Above 
all,  to  overcome  a  machine  of  total  terror  and  slavery  in 
Europe,  new  solutions  must  be  found  for  old  problems. 
Alternatives  to  the  pre-Hitler  organization  of  Europe — 
and  of  the  world — as  well  as  to  the  Nazi  order  must  be 
integrated  with  the  war  effort  of  the  democracies. 
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Meet  the  Folks 


by  LEON  WHIPPLE 


SAGEBRUSH  DENTIST,  by  Will  Frackelton  and  Herman  Seely.    A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     246  pp.     Price  $2.50. 

CORNER  DRUGGIST,  by  Robert  B.  Nixon,  Jr.     Prentice-Hall.     291  pp. 
Price  $2.50. 

I    BOUGHT   A    MOUNTAIN,    by    Thomas    Firbank.      The    Countryman 
Press,   Guilford,  Vermont.     320  pp.     Price  $2.75, 

Postpaid  by   Survey  Associates.   Inc. 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE:  THEY  OBEY  THE  VERB  to  be.  WAR  KILLS 
and  uproots  them,  but  amid  ruined  homes  in  their  No 
Man's  States,  they  carry  out  the  imperial  will  of  Nature. 
On  bread  and  cheese,  with  naps  in  the  sun,  mating  in  secret, 
they  will  survive  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  tyrant  and 
conqueror.  France  today  is  the  French  folk.  Occupier  and 
occupied  everywhere  may  discover  that  they  obey  one  com- 
mon law — of  birth,  hunger,  work,  death.  Life  can  outwit 
bombs,  the  Gestapo,  the  propaganda  lie.  There'll  always  be  an 
England,  for  there's  an  English  folk.  China  teaches  that  the 
facts  of  life  are  the  fact  of  Life.  Nobody  knows  the  trouble 
the  people  have  seen;  but  their  patience,  hope,  faith,  charity 
are  the  principal  guarantees  of  tomorrow.  Their  everlasting 
humor  is  the  Vitamin  A  of  the  race. 

This  philosophical  overture  is  really  an  invitation  to  good 
reading  for  August,  the  gay,  salty,  human  stories  of  men 
who  have  met  the  folks — in  a  dental  chair  in  Wyoming, 
in  the  drugstores  of  Pennsylvania,  amidst  the  sheep  on  a 
Welsh  mountain.  Here  is  literature  of  escape,  partly  because 
it  offers  grand  entertainment,  partly  because  to  lose  one's 
self  among  the  people  is  to  escape  into  a  realm  of  reality 
where  kindness,  folly,  the  odd  figures  life  molds,  the  earthy 
jests,  both  delight  and  encourage  us.  It  is  the  escape  of  going 
home,  where  they  have  to  let  you  in  because  you  too  are  just 
another  one  of  the  folks.  There  is  a  tonic  restoration  in  the 
tide  of  life  that  braces  the  mind  during  this  mad  interlude. 

The  folks  have  been  getting  into  books  right  vividly  of 
late,  in  the  reminiscences  of  their  professional  servants.  The 
country  doctor,  lawyer,  editor,  minister,  suddenly  learned 
each  had  a  story  to  tell  of  these  years  of  intimacy  with  sick 
folks,  squabbling  folks,  gossipy  folks,  and  lonely,  comfort- 
seeking  folks.  There  arose  almost  a  school  of  literature  that 
has  preserved  rich  specimens  of  vanishing  Americana.  No 
foundation  financed  their  research;  what  price  a  life-time? 
No  cult  of  proletarian  letters  inspired  them.  Indeed,  it  seems 
now  that  many  of  the  self-conscious  proletarian  authors  missed 
the  boat — they  did  not  know  the  folks.  They  did  prepare  the 
way  for  the  documentary  film,  and  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

But  these  professional  men  of  the  country-side  have  been 
soaked  in  the  folkways;  and  they  follow  the  tradition  of 
Chaucer,  DeFoe,  Mark  Twain  in  telling  their  own  stories 
and  the  story  of  their  people  by  just  telling  stories — funny, 
sad,  brutal,  ironical,  tall  tales.  They  found  gold  in  those 
hills — for  their  own  generation  the  nostalgic  delights  of 
memory,  for  the  young  generation  plain  fun  plus  a  new 
slant  on  this  adventure  of  America.  The  memoirs  vary  from 
the  rich  contributions  of  unique  characters  to  the  dull  ego- 
parades  of  the  synthetic  imitations  of  the  first  successes.  The 
vein  thins,  though  "Corner  Cop"  or  "Bartender  Days"  may 
yet  record  the  last  low-down  on  the  old  mores;  who  knew 
them  better?  But  these  books,  when  honest  and  rooted  in 
plain  people,  are  the  raw  materials  of  social  history,  the 
everyday  life  of  the  times,  that  changes  and  endures. 

WILL  FRACKELTON,  DENTIST,  LANDED  IN  THE  SAGE-BRUSH  OF 
Wyoming  with  nothing  but  his  tools  and  his  precious  hands 


which  he  risked  to  knock  out  the  town  banker  and  win  a 
place  among  he-men.  Aching  teeth  brought  people  into  his 
ken  at  the  whistle-stop  or  ranch  house,  even  for  one  icy 
year  "with  a  real  wife"  in  the  brutal  melee  of  the  Klondike 
gold  rush.  The  adventuresome  itinerant  wound  up  as  a 
resident  practitioner  at  Cheyenne,  with  an  avocation  for 
civic  service  and  the  preservation  of  the  Wyoming  past.  He 
charmed  his  tribe,  the  Crow  Indians,  to  town  for  an  his- 
toric pageant  of  the  Custer  Massacre!  Character  and  person- 
ality, professional  skill,  human  charity  stand  out  against  the 
high,  wide,  -and  handsome  picture  of  the  frontier  in  transi- 
tion, a  natural,  vital,  free  home  of  democracy. 

The  history  comes  through  the  tales,  by  a  born  raconteur, 
of  folks — Indians,  bandits,  gamblers  (one  stake  was  $72,000), 
bull-whackers,  Calamity  Jane,  Buffalo  Bill  as  the  neighbors 
saw  him,  Yukon  sour-doughs,  and  assorted  odd  birds.  The 
mud,  blizzards,  murders,  Vigilantes,  were  real,  not  stage- 
props  of  melodrama.  The  very  phrases  stir  nostalgic  mem- 
ories: "dude"  with  its  exact  shade  of  contemptuous  disdain 
for  the  finicky,  over-dressed  tenderfoot;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"poke"  for  bag.  The  cowboy  quits,  saying,  "Stranger,  the 
place  I'm  goin'  is  where  they  don't  call  dried  apples  fruit" 
(and  I  remember  we  called  them  "burlap"  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, after  the  sacking  that  baled  them.) 

No  rehearsal  can  equal  the  crisp  art  of  the  tale  about 
the  dance  and  oyster-supper  Frackelton  and  an  oculist  gave 
the  whole  town  of  Casper,  because  their  cards  were  too  late 
for  the  weekly  paper.  Amidst  joy  unconfined  they  an- 
nounced the  professional  opportunity  opening  before  the 
mouths  and  eyes  of  the  celebrants,  "Appointments  made 
now," — and  Poker  Nell  stepped  up  first  for  diamond  set- 
tings in  her  incisors.  This  is  a  joyous  book,  with  overtones 
on  the  sturdy  people  who  made  a  state  of  mountains  and 
sage-brush  scented  plains.  They  carried  life  on. 

ROBERT  NIXON  LIKEWISE  WAS  "Doc"  TO  THAT  PROCESSION  OF 
folks  who  over  the  years  faced  him  across  the  prescription- 
counter  of  many  drugstores,  seeking  rest  from  pain,  panaceas, 
the  release  of  confession,  redemption  from  human  errors.  The 
comforting  reply  of  this  tolerant  visionary  was  always:  "Well, 
maybe  I  can  fix  something  that  will  help  you."  He  did, 
often  with  help  for  spirit  as  well  as  body.  The  careful  com- 
pounding of  honest  medicines,  home  ground,  was  his  pro- 
fessional ideal;  and  a  better  society  that  would  not  produce 
so  many  needy  people  was  his  vision.  He  was  a  stout  in- 
dividualist, who  wrapped  pills  in  philosophy  and  preached 
his  economic  views  so  frankly  that  some  customers  walked 
out.  Not  a  good  provider,  or  a  money-maker  even  from  the 
manifold  inventions  his  busy  imagination  conceived,  Nixon 
perfected  a  rich  humane  character,  now  wisely  interpreted 
by  his  son,  of  the  people,  for  the  people. 

The  drugstore  was  the  confessional  of  all  the  sad  ills  of 
men,  and  so  a  reflection  of  social  problems.  The  author  cuts 
pretty  deep,  with  astoundingly  frank  case  stories,  into  what 
birth-control,  prohibition,  even  the  wishful  murderer,  could 
mean  to  the  pharmacist.  To  deal  in  stamps  and  pick-me-ups, 
in  alcohol  and  dopes  for  social  diseases,  in  patent  cure-alls 
and  love  philters,  gave  the  druggist  a  unique,  pitiful,  and 
often  uproarious  close-up  of  the  townspeople,  from  police- 
man and  fancy-lady  to  deacon  and  physician.  Here  they  are, 
under  the  blue  and  red  globes  that  symbolize  the  ancient 
art  of  healing.  The  history  of  drug-purveying  is  sketched,  and 
the  new  economy  of  standard  prepared  medicines  instead 
of  home-ground  ones,  and  the  glittering  emporium  of  the 
chain,  with  white-coated  "personnel"  who  listen  to  no  con- 
fessions, sell  no  balm  for  heartaches.  The  book  is  gay  good 
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reading,  but  grave,  for  an  honest  picture  of  this  true  folk- 
institution  must  paint  in  shadows,  too,  the  shadows  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

THE  "BACK  TO  THE  LAND  SCHOOL"  ALSO  BRINGS  us  NEWS  OF 
the  folks.  These  amateurs  who  tackle  an  orchard,  a  chicken 
farm,  or  sheep  range,  produce  useful  fruits  of  the  pen  if  not 
always  from  their  pens.  They  serve  for  liaison  with  the 
unliterary  dirt  farmers  whose  tough  problems  are  revealed  in 
these  records  of  misadventures,  budgets,  drouths,  crops,  and 
the  eternal  mystery  of  the  good  earth.  The  tenderfoot  dis- 
covers the  "natives,"  for  he  is  darn  dependent  on  them,  and 
someday  he  may  speak  up  to  the  outer  world  in  their  in- 
terest. Often  his  book-learning,  worldly  wisdom,  and  taste 
for  innovation  and  living  conveniences,  inspires  improvement 
in  the  local  lot.  One  exciting  chapter  in  Thomas  Firbank's 
story  of  his  three  thousand  sheep  on  a  mountain  in  Wales  is 
about  the  new  hydro-electric  plant  that  brought  light  and  labor- 
saving  to  the  manor  and  the  cottages.  That  meant  some- 
thing in  the  rocky  hills  where  rain  and  wind  seemed  eternal. 
They  harnessed  the  rains  as  a  servant. 

The  tale  is  a  full  curriculum  on  sheep-raising,  from  lamb- 
ing-time  to  the  grand  auction  that  tells  the  year's  profit. 
Nobody  would  guess  the  labor  it  takes  to  get  wool  for  people's 
backs,  and  mutton  for  their  innards.  Americans  do  not  know 
this  Wales  and  the  kind  of  stern  devoted  people  it  breeds,  but 
in  Firbank's  grave  plain  prose,  now  and  then  touched  with 
philosophy,  the  grand  misty  scene  comes  out,  and  the  shep- 
herds live,  in  sly  humor,  folk-knowledge,  the  self-respect  of 
long  labor.  By  the  end,  you  love  them,  the  rain,  Esme 
the  elfish  wife,  the  y's  and  double-1's  of  the  language,  even 
the  rams  and  ewes.  There'll  always  be  a  folklore  of  shepherds 
and  weather — unless  we  dress  in  artificial  fibers  under  air- 
conditioned  roofs.  Here  is  a  picture  to  cherish  against  that 
sorry  day,  touched  with  the  poetry  that  shepherds  learn  in 
their  vigils. 

Wales  raises  sheep,  Wyoming  raises  more  sheep.  The  people 
of  both  regions  might  gossip  like  kin-folks.  All  fall  on  evil 
days,  seek  doctors,  plead  with  druggists,  need  consolation. 
The  common  lot  is  hard.  But  the  people  carry  on.  Whatever 
teaches  us  we  are  all  folks  is  good,  for  courage  and  hope. 

The  Usefulness  of  Gold 

WILL  WE  HAVE  INFLATION?  INCLUDING  THE  REAL  DANGER 
IN  OUR  GOLD,  by  Harry  Scherman.  Simon  &  Schuster.  171  pp. 
Price  $1  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

To    GIVE    THE    READER    A    NOTION    OF    WHAT    TO    EXPECT    IN    HIS 

book,  the  author  should  have  called  it  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Gold  Problem  and  the  Causes  of  Inflation."  The  much  more 
extensive  second  part  of  the  book  on  "The  Real  Danger  in 
Our  Gold"  was  written  first  and  refers  to  the  effects  of 
government  spending  in  general.  The  application  to  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  armament  program  seems  to  have  been 
added  later.  Most  of  the  material  was  published  previously  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  main  point  which  Scherman  wants  to  prove  is  that 
government  borrowing  from  banks  increases  the  supply  of 
money  and  inevitably  leads  to  inflation.  To  avoid  inflation, 
the  recent  proposals  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  be 
followed,  but  even  more  important  than  that,  a  brake  should 
be  applied  to  government  spending.  This  brake  could  be 
found  in  our  gold,  if  the  right  of  private  citizens  to  purchase 
gold  were  restored  which,  the  author  asserts,  is  equal  in 
importance  in  the  economic  field  to  those  incorporated  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  political  field.  Continued  government 
spending  would  induce  the  people  to  exchange  their  money 
for  gold,  and  the  decline  of  their  reserves  would  effectively 
prevent  the  banks  from  extending  further  loans  to  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  government  does  not  want  to  restore  this  right, 
it  would  indicate  not  only  that  the  inflationary  borrowing 
process  will  continue,  but  also  that,  if  the  debt  becomes  too 


heavy,  the  government  intends  to  pay  it  off  by  devaluing  the 
dollar  and  issuing  more  money  against  the  thus  increased 
nominal  value  of  the  gold  reserves.  This  increased  supply  of 
money  and  the  increased  velocity  of  the  previously  created 
purchasing  power  provide  the  basis  for  the  sharp  rise  of 
prices,  and  bring  the  long-smoldering  inflation  into  the  open. 
Whether  or  not  this  inflation  will  have  to  be  expected  may 
be  judged  from  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  give  up  the  power  to  devalue  the  dollar  and  to  repeal  the 
"gold-prohibition"  law. 

Even  though  the  author  likes  to  give  the  impression  that 
new  insights  have  been  gained  into  the  problem  of  inflation 
and  the  usefulness  of  gold,  his  study  is  really  an  attempt, 
and  a  quite  successful  one,  to  popularize  the  old  theories 
underlying  the  gold  standard,  and  to  prove  that  public 
spending  for  unemployment  relief  through  public  works  is 
the  real  basis  for  inflation,  and  should  be  abandoned  in  favor 
of  a  balanced  budget  which  alone  would  safeguard  the  gold 
value  of  the  dollar.  That  the  desirability  of  balancing  the 
budget  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  possibility  of 
raising  our  national  income  in  view  of  our  productive  capacity 
has  not  been  considered.  Likewise,  the  question  whether  or 
not  we  have  to  expect  inflation  cannot  be  answered  without  a 
rather  intricate  quantitative  and  analytical  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  armament  program,  of  the  nature  of 
increases  in  demand  for  civilian  goods,  of  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  affected  industries,  the  yield  of  our  taxes,  the 
amount  of  money  currently  saved,  and  many  other  problems 
which  are  not  considered  in  Mr.  Scherman's  book. 
Queens  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  WALTER  LEDERER 

The  Case  for  Workers'  Rights  in  Public  Service 

ONE  THOUSAND  STRIKES  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES,  by 
David  Ziskind.  Columbia  University  Press.  279  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HAVE    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYES    THE    RIGHT    TO    STRIKE?       HAVE 

they  the  right  to  bargain  collectively?  Does  civil  service 
status  remove  the  need  for  self-organization?  Such  questions 
become  pressing  in  a  time  of  national  defense  and  labor 
activity,  and  they  have  been  posed  picturesquely  before  the 
public  in  the  recent  controversy  between  Mayor  La  Guardia 
and  the  Transport  Worker's  Union. 

Mr.  Ziskind's  book  gives  precisely  the  kind  of  full,  abund- 
antly documented  factual  background  to  enable  the  reader 
to  make  a  fair-minded  answer  to  such  questions.  The  author 
has  assembled  the  pertinent  facts  about  1,116  strikes  of  gov- 
ernment employes,  covering  a  long  period  of  American  his- 
tory. Here  are  strikes  of  street  cleaners  and  teachers,  police- 
men and  WPA  workers,  servants  of  local,  of  state,  and  of 
federal  agencies  of  government.  Fully  two  thirds  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  such  studies.  The  remainder  is  judic- 
iously interpretative. 

It  is  surprising  that  such  a  study  should  not  have  been 
made  before.  Government  officials  and  the  press,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  public  which  has  to  pay  the  bills,  have 
gone  on  repeating  the  most  unanalyzed  generalizations  about 
the  nature  of  government  employment  and  its  protections, 
about  the  causes  of  government  strikes,  about  the  objectives 
and  behavior  of  strikers,  and  about  strike  results,  when  there 
was  an  historic  accumulation  of  past  instances  that  needed 
only  to  be  analyzed  objectively  to  tell  its  own  story. 

To  the  general  reader  the  most  illuminating  part  of  this 
book  will  be  the  last  chapter  with  its  "General  Evaluations." 
Here  Mr.  Ziskind  has  summarized  the  classic  arguments  of 
those  who  would  maintain  that  government  strikes  are  a 
thing  apart,  with  no  ordinary  economic  motives  and  ob- 
jectives; that  they  are  directed  "against  the  government"  and 
endanger  the  public  welfare  and  security  to  a  unique  degree, 
that  they  are  unnecessary,  since  government  employes  are 
already  better  paid  than  other  people:  useless,  since  the 
officials  struck  against  do  not  themselves  hold  the  purse 
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strings;  and  ungratetul,  since  civil  service  employes  already 
have  all  the  advantages  they  could  secure  by  collective  bar- 
gaining, while  non-civil  service  employes  either  hold  their 
jobs  through  patronage  or  through  government  largesse. 

Mr.  Ziskind's  answers  are  drawn  direct  from  his  data: 
"A  strike  in  government  service  is  not  a  strike  against  the 
government.  It  is  merely  a  conflict  with  certain  officials.  .  .  . 
Government  employes  have  scarcely,  if  ever,  struck  when 
their  wages  were  higher  or  their  hours  less  than  those  in 
comparable  private  employment.  ...  At  all  times  civil  service 
salaries  have  responded  slowly  to  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  employing 
officials  and  the  legislatures,  strikes  have  been  effective  in 
improving  government  working  conditions." 

In  short,  "Strikes  in  government  employment  are  essentially 
like  strikes  in  private  industry.  .  .  .  The  situations  that  have 
given  rise  to  government  strikes  have  been  common  to  most 
strikes.  A  lag  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  a  trend 
toward  shorter  hours,  and  a  miscellany  of  irksome,  dis- 
criminatory conditions  of  employment  together  with  an  op- 
position to  unionization  have  been  responsible  for  most  of 
the  difficulty." 

Hence  Mr.  Ziskind's  conclusion  as  to  desirable  legislation: 
"The  experiences  of  the  past  point  to  the  wisdom  of  treating 
labor  disputes  in  government  employment  as  normal  mal- 
adjustments in  the  employer-employe  relationship.  To  that 
end  it  would  seem  desirable  to  include  government  workers 
under  the  terms  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act." 

His  concluding  paragraph   well   deserves  pondering: 

"Government  strikes  should  be  recognized  as  the  normal 
results  of  existing  maladjustments  in  public  employment.  .  .  . 
The  strikes  have  not  been  maliciously  planned  by  enemies  of 
the  government.  .  .  .  They  have  not  created  political  or 
social  upheaval,  and  on  the  whole  they  have  stimulated  im- 
provements in  labor  conditions.  .  .  .  Their  forceful  suppres- 
sion, were  it  possible  to  suppress  them,  would  entail  far  more 
danger  to  our  democracy,  more  harm  to  the  independence, 
initiative,  and  morale  of  our  government  workers,  and  more 
dissension  and  distrust  in  public  relations  than  do  the  strikes 
themselves.  .  .  .  Insofar  as  we  recognize  the  democractic 
ideal  of  self-rule  ...  it  requires  that  their  [the  workers'] 
representatives  shall  function  in  collective  bargaining  and  in 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  through  machinery  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances,  conciliation,  and  arbitration.  The  more 
the  spirit  of  democracy  permeates  the  employer-employe  rela- 
tionship in  government  service,  the  less  occasion  there  will  be 
for  government  strikes." 
Smith  College  DOROTHY  W.  DOUGLAS 

Handwriting  on  the  Wall 

DEFENSE    OF   THE   AMERICAS,    by   AnJre    Cheradame.      Doubleday, 
Doran.     304  pp.     Price  $3,   postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

M.  CHERADAME  is  A  FRENCH  PUBLICIST  WHO  HAS  MAINTAINED 
the  thesis  for  many  years  that  the  creation  of  a  German  con- 
trol in  the  Danubian  Basin,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Near  East 
would  enable  Germany  to  assume  world  hegemony.  He 
warned  against  it  even  before  the  first  World  War,  and  again 
before  the  second.  Now  he  lives  in  Canada,  where  he  has 
published  the  book  of  which  this  is  the  English  translation. 
One  may  believe  his  emphasis  on  the  Pan-Germanic  plans 
before  the  first  World  War  to  be  exaggerated  and  still  regard 
the  book  as  an  important  and  serious  contribution. 

Lately  a  large  number  of  excellent  books  have  been  pub- 
lished about  Germany's  plans  and  the  danger  which  threat- 
ens America.  M.  Cheradame's  book  can  claim  a  high  place 
among  them.  There  can  be  few  readers  who  will  not  learn 
some  new  aspect  of  the  all-inclusive  problem  of  today,  who 
will  not  gain  greater  clarity  of  outlook  from  it.  What  it 
says  about  the  invisible  war  which  builds  up  the  strength 
(Continued  on  page  443) 
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Sabotage  by  Speed 

THE   AVERAGE   AMERICAN    MOTORIST,    HOW- 

ever  frugal  he  may  be  in  other  respects, 
is  highly  extravagant  in  the  operation 
of  his  car.  He  wastes  20  percent  or 
more  of  the  gasoline  he  uses  and  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  potential  mileage  of 
his  tires.  Motorists  who  are  content 
with  an  easy,  steady  pace  and  who  keep 
their  cars  in  tip-top  shape  are  in  the 
minority.  Most  car  owners  give  their 
vehicles  minimum  attention  and  de- 
mand maximum  performance.  As  a 
result,  millions  upon  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  rubber  are  sacri- 
ficed annually. 

So  long  as  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
rubber  were  plentiful,  the  principal 
damage  done  was  to  the  motorist's 
pocketbook.  But  today,  with  shortages 
developing  because  of  the  national  de- 
fense program,  the  motorist  must  put 
an  end  to  this  waste  or  be  faced  with  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  automobiles. 

Shortages  are  paradoxical  in  a  coun- 
try that  has  been  struggling  so  long  with 
problems  of  overproduction — but  the 
answer  lies  in  transportation.  For  ex- 
ample, 95  percent  of  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts consumed  along  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board come  by  tanker;  recently  some 
fifty  of  the  tankers  in  this  trade  have 
been  transferred  to  Great  Britain  for 
service  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  number  of  measures  are  being 
planned  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  who  has  been  made  Petrole- 
um Coordinator  for  National  Defense. 
Tankers  are  to  be  re-routed,  pipelines 
are  being  built.  But  this  takes  time 
and  meanwhile  a  shortage  threatens 
that  promises  to  reach  its  severest  pro- 
portions in  the  last  quarter  of  1941. 
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Late  in  the  spring  of  1942,  the  new 
transportation  facilities  should  be  in 
operation  and  the  problem  should  di- 
minish to  the  vanishing  point — provided, 
of  course,  that  more  tankers  are  not 
withdrawn  from  the  coastal  trade. 

The  necessity  for  reducing  rubber 
consumption  arises  from  the  govern- 
ment's determination  to  be  self-sufficient 
in  this  regard  and  to  make  itself  se- 
cure against  possible  disruption  of  Pa- 
cific shipping,  which  now  supplies  98 
percent  of  our  rubber  requirements.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  federal  government 
has  instituted  a  program  of  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  crude  rubber 
to  be  used  by  the  manufacturers:  start- 
ing with  a  one  percent  reduction  in 
July,  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  rubber 
companies  will  have  to  manage  with 
20  percent  less  crude  rubber  than  they 
used  in  1940.  The  remainder  of  the 
rubber  coming  into  the  country  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Rubber"  Reserve 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  until  it 
has  built  up  a  two-year  supply.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  rubber  experts  believe 
that  synthetic  plants  can  take  care  of 
all  our  needs — unless  interfered  with 
by  demands  for  important  materials  by 
other  defense  industries. 

BECAUSE  OF  IMPENDING  SHORTAGES,  IT 
was  first  suggested  that  there  be  "gaso- 
line-less Sundays"  as  in  the  first  World 
War,  rationing  as  in  Great  Britain  now, 
restrictions  on  weekend  driving,  or  other 
limitations  of  car  use.  But  as  the 
American  Automobile  Association 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Ickes,  the  necessary  amount  of  gasoline 
(and  the  same  is  true  of  rubber)  can 
be  saved  without  resort  to  restrictions 
of  any  kind  if  all  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ators will  cooperate  voluntarily. 

Here  are  examples  of  how  gasoline 
is  wasted  by  driving  practices: 

First,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  a 
series  of  tests  determined  that  a  car 
which  gets  18  miles  to  the  gallon  at 
30  miles  per  hour  will  get  only  12.6 
miles  to  the  gallon  at  60  m.p.h.;  10.6 
miles  at  70  m.p.h.;  and  8.6  miles  to  the 
gallon  at  80  m.p.h. 

Second,  tests  conducted  by  the 
A.A.A.'s  Contest  Board  under  normal 
traffic  conditions,  showed  that  a  car 
averaging  60  miles  an  hour  and  braked 
and  accelerated  sharply  used  58  percent 
more  gasoline  in  covering  the  500-mile 
test  distance  than  a  car  averaging  40 


miles  an  hour  and  braked  and  acceler- 
ated moderately. 

Third,  an  experiment  conducted  by  a 
taxicab  company  revealed  that  average 
fuel  savings  of  30  percent  could  be 
achieved  in  city  traffic  by  means  of 
easing  up  to  stop  lights,  avoiding  un- 
necessary stops,  and  refraining  from 
hasty  getaways. 

Even  more  spectacular  saving  can  be 
made  in  tire  mileage  through  proper 
maintenance  and  driving.  The  Aetna 
Insurance  Company  reports: 

"Tests  made  in  an  eastern  city  showed 
that  out  of  thirty  cars  of  the  same  make 
and  model  carrying  the  same  make  of 
tire,  five  drivers  wrote  'finis'  on  their 
tires  between  7,500  and  9,400  miles. 
Seven  others  ran  out  of  rubber  between 
11,800  and  13,600  miles.  Another  seven 
increased  tire  mileage  to  between  14,300 
and  15,800.  The  next  best  drivers  in 
the  group  ran  mileage  up  to  between 
16,100  and  18,700  miles.  The  winning 
five  turned  in  mileages  ranging  from 
20,700  to  27,600!" 

To  save  both  gasoline  and  rubber, 
the  principal  rule  is:  Slow  down!  Other 
suggestions  for  reducing  fuel  require- 
ments are:  Avoid  hasty  getaways  and 
unnecessary  stops;  have  the  car  adjusted 
with  particular  attention  to  carburetion 
and  ignition;  where  possible,  double  up 
with  other  motorists  to  avoid  useless 
driving. 

Points  to  remember  in  proper  tire  care 
include:  Always  keep  the  proper 
amount  of  air  in  the  tires,  since  both 
over-inflation  and  under-inflation  short- 
en tire  life;  avoid  sliding  the  tires  by 
sudden  getaways  and  sudden  stops;  take 
curves  easily  to  prevent  tire  squeal; 
shift  the  tires  occasionally  to  get  an  even 
distribution  of  wear;  OH  long  trips, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  stop  from  time 
to  time  to  let  the  tires  cool  off. 

Adoption  of  these  simple,  common- 
sense  practices  by  motorists  will  not  only 
help  with  two  problems  caused  by  the 
defense  program,  but  will  reduce  acci- 
dents and  mean  actual  dollars  saved. 
The  cooperation  of  everyone  in  the  na- 
tion who  drives  a  car  is  needed.  Motor- 
ists have  been  given  this  period  of  grace 
in  which  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
save  rubber  and  gas  voluntarily.  If  they 
fail — if  they  leave  it  to  the  "other  fel- 
low"— almost  inevitably  there  will  be 
restrictions  of  one  kind  or  another  on 
car  use. 

THOMAS  P.  HENRY,  President 
American  Automobile  Association 
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of  National  Socialist  Germany  before  any  act  of  war,  about 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Vichy  government,  the 
role  of  the  Fifth  Column  in  the  United  States,  deserves  close 
attention.  Though  the  reviewer  discusses  questions  on  strat- 
egy with  hesitation,  nevertheless  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
strategical  and  military  proposals  are  sound. 

The  author  accounts  for  much  of  the  present  misfortune 
which  has  befallen  the  democracies  by  the  fact  that  though 
international  affairs  demand  at  least  as  much  expert  know- 
ledge as  the  conduct  of  a  business  or  the  building  of  a  com- 
plicated machine,  well-intentioned  people  without  long  study 
or  intimate  knowledge  of  international  affairs  believe  them- 
selves experts  on  the  strength  of  their  good  intentions  or 
their  achievements  in  some  other  field. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

Canada  Grows  Up 

CANADA   IN   PEACE   AND    WAR,   edited   by   Chester    Martin.     Oxford 
University   Press.     244   pp.     Price    $1.75. 

CANADA  FIGHTS,  edited  by  J.  W.  Dafoe.     Farrar  &  Rinehart.     280  pp. 
Price  $2. 

Postpaid  by    Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

IT    APPEARS    FROM    THE    EDITOR'S    INTRODUCTION    AND    FROM    HIS 

own  essay  on  "Trends  in  Canadian  Nationhood"  that  the 
eight  publk  lectures  in  "Canada  in  Peace  and  War"  are  the 
product  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  teachers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  "to  do  something"  about  the 
present  war.  Since  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  February 
and  March,  1940,  before  this  war  had  begun  in  earnest,  and 
since  the  speakers  were  serious  scholars  instead  of  publicists, 
they  were  forced  for  the  most  part,  as  it  were,  to  serve  out 
a  portion  of  whatever  interest  or  research  they  had  simmer- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  stove.  The  total  result,  therefore,  is 
an  excellent  series  of  essays,  rather  than  lectures,  on  Canada 
between  two  wars,  which  should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  non-Canadians.  They  will  not  acquaint  the  completely 
uninformed  reader  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Canada  today 
as  well  as  certain  other  books,  but  the  reader  who  already 
possesses  some  knowledge  will  find  a  great  deal  to  interest 
and  assist  him.  The  studies  deal  with  internal  federal  rela- 
tions, economic  trends,  population  problems,  analogies  and 
differences  of  the  wars  of  1914  and  1939,  external  relations, 
and  comparisons  of  the  democracy  of  the  British  Dominions. 
They  bespeak  a  high  level  of  intelligent  concentration  in 
their  audiences.  Their  keynote  might  well  be  the  wry 
comment  which  concludes  F.  H.  Underbill's  notable  review 
of  "Canada  and  the  Last  War."  He  feels,  he  says,  "an  un- 
easy foreboding  that  thirty  or  fifty  years  from  now  some 
future  historian  will  remark,  'With  every  world  war  Canada 
is  made  into  a  nation  over  again'." 

IT  WAS  A  SHREWD  IDEA  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  "CANADA  FlGHTs" 

to  ask  a  group  of  newspaper  men  to  write  it,  with  Prof. 
P.  E.  Corbett  of  McGill  holding  a  watching  brief  in  the 
interests  of  scholarly  accuracy,  and  with  the  dean  of  Canadian 
journalism,  J.  W.  Dafoe  of  Winnipeg,  as  final  arbiter.  In 
addition,  it  seems  to  have  been  no  accident  that  the  working 
journalists  who  were  chosen  are  Westerners,  a  fortunate  re- 
flection of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  West,  which  depends 
on  world  markets,  has  been  more  consistently  internationally- 
minded  than  the  East.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  a  swiftly- 
paced,  crisp  account  of  what  Canada  is  like,  why  she  is  at 
war,  what  she  had  done  about  it  up  to  1941,  and  what  it  all 
seems  to  add  up  to  in  the  vital  triangular  relationship  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

The  most  striking  content  of  the  book  is  its  easy  demon- 
stration that,  in  terms  relative  to  population  and  national 
income.  Canada's  war  effort  has  been  substantially  greater 
than  the  defense  efforts  of  the  United  States.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  less  important  for  American  readers  than  the 
steady  stream  of  information  and  ideas  about  Canada,  its 
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domestic  problems,  and  the  tensions  to  which  it  is  subjected 
by  stresses  in  the  outside  world.  One  comes  away  from  the 
book  with  the  impression  of  a  country  whose  political  unity 
is  something  of  a  miracle,  which  is  being  strained  almost 
intolerably  by  its  efforts  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  differ- 
ent policies  and  practices  (as,  for  instance,  the  technical 
specifications  of  military,  naval,  and  air  equipment)  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  which  runs  some  risk  of 
bleeding  itself  white  by  its  all-out  war  effort.  The  Hyde 
Park  Agreement  of  April  20,  1941,  has  of  course  eased  some 
of  these  tensions,  which  were  so  apparent  at  the  time  when 
the  book  was  written. 

The  volume  quite  obviously  was  written  for  Americans, 
who  are  more  benevolent  toward,  than  informed  about,  Can- 
ada. They  can  use  it  quite  confidently  as  a  description  and 
a  record,  and,  thus  equipped,  can  bring  to  the  debatable  dis- 
cussiops  of  the  last  three  chapters  better  judgment  in  Cana- 
dian affairs  than  most  Americans  ordinarily  possess. 
Columbia  University  J.  B.  BREBNER 


WHERE  WE  FAIL  AS  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 
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relations  which  may  mean  so  much  to  the  future  of  our  two 
continents  and  to  the  cause  of  democracy  itself.  In  a  short 
time  our  government  will  again  be  called  upon  to  make 
a  decision  on  this  commodity.  Sugar  is  as  important  to  men 
as  meat  or  bread  itself.  Will  American  Congressmen  steer 
their  course  by  the  economics  of  the  situation  or  will  they 
float  in  a  sea  of  political  expediency  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past?  Why  not  get  an  impartial  and  objective  survey  of  the 
facts  by  an  independent  organization  such  as  the  Brookings 
Institution,  for  example.  There  is  still  time.  We  shall  never 
get  the  facts  by  listening  to  the  strident  special  pleadings  of 
pressure  groups,  no  matter  on  which  side  they  may  be.  For 
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York,  New  York. 
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perience. Protestant.  Man  preferable  but  not 
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full  details  on  education,  experience,  and  refer- 
ences to  7751  Survey. 
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(Continued  from  page  443) 

example,  take  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Adams  of  Colorado 
which,  if  enacted,  would  have  meant  an  extension  by  20  per 
cent  of  the  subsidized  beet  sugar  industry,  now  operating  at 
about  100  percent  capacity  under  its  present  liberal  quotas. 
Such  legislation  would  not  only  be  a  blow  at  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy;  it  would  raid  the  pocketbook  of  the  ordinary 
American  sugar  user. 

For  Cuba  is  the  sugar  bowl  of  the  world.  Nature  has  en- 
dowed this  beautiful  island  with  those  peculiarities  of  soil, 
sunshine  and  moisture  which  permit  it  to  supply  at  low  cost 
to  us  and  to  the  world  a  commodity  needed  by  men  every- 
where. If  by  artificial  means  we  circumvent  this  fortunate 
circumstance,  we  not  only  punish  the  islanders  who  are  our 
good  friends  and  customers,  but  at  the  same  time  penalize 
every  kitchen  and  dining  room  in  our  own  country.  Let  me 
quote  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  on  this  point. 
As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wallace  said  that  if  quotas 
and  tariffs  and  benefits  to  beet  sugar  growers  and  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  cane  producers  in  this  country  were 
non-existent,  an  annual  saving  of  $350,000,000  to  sugar  users 
here  would  result.  That  is  something  for  the  housewives  of 
America  to  think  about. 

If  such  pressure  groups  are  to  impose  their  will  on  our 
Congress,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  one-way  trade 
nation  to  the  great  detriment  not  only  of  the  consumer,  but 
of  the  American  laborer  and  farmer  as  well.  In  the  case  of 
Cuba,  our  trade,  as  well  as  our  cultural  and  friendly  relations, 
call  for  justice  in  our  relationship,  for  the  protection  not  only 
of  the  American  consumer,  but  of  our  exporters,  and  in- 
vestors and  of  the  97  percent  of  our  farmers  who  do  not 
produce  sugar  but  must  buy  it. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


Cuba  stands  at  the  threshold  of  that  vast  region  in  which 
we  wish  to  hold  and  increase  our  trade.  Our  opportunity  is 
unique.  We  consume  about  6l/2  million  tons  of  sugar  every 
year  in  this  country,  an  average  of  100  pounds  per  capita. 
If  through  uneconomic  and  artificial  arrangements  we  defy 
nature,  we  must  pay  the  price,  not  only  for  each  pound  of 
sugar,  but  in  the  whole  economic  scheme  of  things  as  it  af- 
fects inter-American  commerce.  The  geographical  position  of 
Cuba  renders  specious  the  argument  that  we  must  produce 
higher-priced  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  this  country  for  reasons 
of  sell-defense  in  the  event  of  war. 

IN     THESE    AND    OTHER    WAYS,     INEPT     PROPAGANDISTS     AND     UN- 

economic  legislation  weaken  our  New  World  line  of  defense. 
Have  no  illusions,  Hitler  wants  the  riches  of  Latin  America. 
If  we  are  unskilful  and  blunder  anywhere  along  the  line,  he 
may  get  them  by  the  system  of  bloodless  invasion  the  Nazis 
have  practiced  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Latin  America  has  2'/2  times  the  area  of  the  Linked  States 
and  a  population  only  several  millions  less  than  ours.  Eighty 
percent  of  its  people  are  as  yet  of  relatively  low  per-capita 
purchasing  power.  Let  us  help  them  raise  their  standards  of 
living;  help  them  industrialize.  Let  us  aid  in  constructing 
communication  lines  so  that  they  may  trade  one  with  the 
other.  Let  us  develop  new  sources  of  supply  there  for  our 
wants.  And  when  the  peace  comes  let  us  use  our  gigantic 
plant  for  great  volume  output  at  the  lowest  possible  unit  cost. 

More  and  more  goods  for  less  and  less  cost  for  more  and 
more  people  should  be  the  slogan  for  after-the-war  inter- 
American  commerce.  Then  real  continental  solidarity  will 
come  and  the  prosperity  of  these  southern  neighbors  will  also 
be  our  prosperity. 
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pathetic interpretation  of  the  daily  de- 
velopment of  the  infant  and  young  child. 
C.  A.  Aldrich,  M.D.,  M.  M.  Aldrich. 
$1.75. 

COMMUNITY  HYGIENE:  A  summary  of 
its  most  important  aspects.  Elizabeth 
Soule,  Christine  Mackenzie.  $1.75. 

DIETETICS  SIMPLIFIED:  2d  ed.:  A  sim- 
ply written  guide  to  the  use  of  foods  in 
health  and  disease.  L.  J.  Bogert,  M.  T. 
Porter.  $3.00. 

DISCOVERING  OURSELVES:  A  view  of 
the  human  mind  and  how  it  works. 
Edward  Strecker,  VI. D.,  Kenneth  Appel, 

$2.75. 

DOC'S  WIFE :  Small-town  adventures  of  a 
doctor  and  his  doctor-wife.  F.  C.  Lewis, 
M.D.  $2.00. 

EDITH  CAVELL:  Biography  of  a  famous 
English  nurse.  Helen  Judson.  $2.50. 

FEEDING  OUR  OLD  FASHIONED  CHIL- 
DREN: Parent's  guide  to  scientific  feed- 
ing. C.  A.  Aldrifh,  M.D.,  M.  M.  Aldrich. 
$1.75. 

FRONTIER  DOCTOR:  Salty  tales  of  fron- 
tier  life  from  1905-11.  Urling  Coe,  M.D. 

$2.50. 

GETTING  READY  TO  BE  A  FATHER: 
Maternity  care  from  Father's  point  of 
view.  Hazel  Corbin.  $1.25. 

GETTING  READY  TO  BE  A  MOTHER, 

4th  ed. :  A  manual  for  prospective  and 
recent  mothers.  Carolyn  Van  Blarcom, 
Hazel  Corbin.  $2.50. 

GROWING  UP:  The  story  of  reproduc- 
tion for  children  6-12.  Karl  dc 
Schweinitz.  $1.75. 

MAGIC  IN  A  BOTTLE:  Story  of  10  won- 
der-working drugs  and  the  doughty  men 
who  discovered  them.  Milton  Silver- 
man.  $2.50. 

MODERN  MARRIAGE,  2d  ed.:  How  to 
marry  and  stay  married  happily.  Paul 
Popenoe.  $2.50. 

NEUROSES  IN  WAR:  Twelve  British 
physicians  analyze  causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment.  Edited  by  Emanuel 
Miller.  $2.50. 

NUTRITION  AND  THE  WAR:  For  house- 
wives and  homekeepers.  Geoffrey 
Bourne.  Sl.OO. 

SCHIZOPHRENIA  IN  CHILDHOOD:  A 
eomprehenshe  review.  Charles  Bradley, 
M.D.  S2.50. 


YOUR  PERSONALITY: 


Introvert 


or 
Extrovert  ? 


If  j'ou  want  to  know  which  you 
are — 

If  you  are  continually  rubbing 
shoulders  with  people  whose 
temperaments  are  hard  for 
you  to  understand — 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  get  on 
with  difficult  personalities 
among  family,  friends,  or 
associates 

Here's  the  psychological  answer  to 
your  problems — an  impartial  explan- 
ation of  what  motivates  the  two  great 
personality-types,  the  introvert  and 
extravert.  Miss  Case  was  a  former 
student  of  Jung's  in  Zurich  and  with 
his  authorization  prepared  this  defi- 
nitive interpretation  of  his  theories  of 
introversion  and  extraversion.  It  is 
her  purpose  to  facilitate  understanding 
between  these  two  dissimilar  but  com- 
plementary types,  and  she  has  written 
in  terms  applicable  to  the  everyday 
experience  of  both. 

Ready  September  2.    Probably  $2.50. 

By  Virginia  Case 


A  book  to  help  you  under- 
stand   your    neighbor    and 
yourself 
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y  business  is  not  as  usual 


MY  BUSINESS  is  not  as  usual — not 
by  a  long  sight. 

I  don't  usually  have  600  or  more 
new  Army  and  Navy  and  defense 
plants  to  equip  completely  and 
quickly. 

And  I  don't  usually  have  the  rush 
of  business  that  comes  when  every 
one  else  is  working  on  defense. 

When  a  country  starts  to  hurry, 


about  the  first  thing  it  calls  for  is 
more  telephones. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  telephone  calls  to 
make  a  tank  or  an  airplane  or  a 
cargo  ship. 

When  a  country  goes  all  out  to 
produce,  it  uses  plenty  of  telephone 
service.  We  are  all  out  for  defense 
too — doing  our  best  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  job. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR  IS 
BROADCAST  EVERY  MONDAY. 
(N.B.C.  RED  NETWORK,  8  P.M., 
EASTERN  DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME.) 


BELL    TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM. 


The  Gist  of  It 


WILL  TALMADGE'S  GEORGIA  GO  THE  WAY  OF 
Hucy  Long's  Louisiana?  And  if  so — why? 
A  responsible  Georgian  answers  these  ques- 
tions (page  449).  It  is  the  special  duty  of 
Surrey  Graphic  to  cover  current  develop- 
ments in  Georgia  because  of  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  copy  of  our  magazine  at  the 
hearings  in  which  Governor  Talmadge 
ousted  two  of  the  state  university  officials. 
Ironically,  the  copy  of  Survey  Graphic 
which  was  offensive  to  Governor  Talmadge 
was  the  special  number  in  which  the 
editors  take  the  greatest  pride — the  first 
"Calling  America"  number,  edited  by 
Raymond  Gram  Swing,  February  1939, 
frequently  described  as  the  outstanding 
journalistic  achievement  of  that  year. 

AN    ECONOMIST,  WHO  RECENTLY   VISITED  VITAL 

economic  areas  affected — adversely,  as  well 
as  favorably — by  the  defense  program,  puts 
his  notes  in  die  form  of  an  informal  memo- 
randum for  Survey  Graphic  (page  454). 
His  contribution  is  unsigned  because  it 
represents  the  group  product  of  discussions 
in  the  field  and  with  key  government 
experts. 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT,  WHO  SUMMARIZES  THE 
first  legislative  product  of  the  Tolan  com- 
mittee investigating  defense  migration,  is 
managing  editor.  (Page  457) 

MARTIN  GUMPERT,  AMERICAN,  is  IMPATIENT 
to  receive  his  second  papers.  He  is  the 
author  of  "First  Papers,"  a  volume  to  be 
published  by  Duel!,  Sloan  &  Pearce  in  Octo- 
ber ($2.75),  and  of  numerous  books  in 
German.  He  comes  of  a  medical  family,  and 
he  himself  is  a  distinguished  physician,  the 
former  head  of  a  Berlin  city  hospital  for 
skin  and  venereal  diseases  and  founder  of 
the  world's  first  public  institution  for  plastic 
surgery.  His  article  (page  463)  is  one  of  a 
sheaf  of  four  manuscripts  in  this  issue  on 
"Newcomers  in  the  New  World,"  and  is  a 
guest  contribution  to  the  pages  usually 
occupied  by  John  Palmer  Gavit's  depart- 
ment— Through  Neighbors'  Doorways. 

IF     WAR     COMES OR     EVEN      IF      IT     DOESN'T 

what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  aliens  from  the  Axis  countries 
now  here?  Earl  G.  Harrison,  who  served  as 
director  of  alien  registration  last  year,  gives 
an  authoritative  answer  (page  465).  Mr. 
Harrison  is  a  Philadelphian,  and  a  special 
consultant  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
alien  affairs. 

VIOLA  PARADISE,  NOVELIST  AND  JOURNALIST, 
brings  an  artist's  intuition  and  a  trained 
observer's  accuracy  to  her  interpretation  of 
the  Americanization  program  for  new 
citizens  in  the  nation's  adult  education 
classes  (page  469). 
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THE  FINAL  ARTICLE  IN  OUR  SPECIAL  COVERAGE 

of  "Newcomers  in  the  New  World"  deals 
with  the  experimental  colony  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  is  written  by  a 
man  who  has  been  identified  with  it  from 
the  outset  (page  474).  Dr.  Rosen  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Dominican  Republic  asso- 
ciation. The  funds  for  the  experimental 
project  are  supplied  principally  by  the 
Agrojoint,  the  organization  responsible  for 
the  large  scale  Jewish  Farm  Settlement 
project  carried  out  during  the  years  1924- 
1938  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine  of  the 
USSR,  and  are  derived  from  repayments 
received  on  the  Russian  project.  Both  James 
N.  Rosenberg,  president  of  Dorsa,  and  Dr. 
Rosen  have  been  actively  connected  with 
the  Agrojoint  (American  Jewish  Joint 
Agricultural  Corporation)  from  its  very 
beginning.  [See  the  article  on  the  "Russian 
Settlement  Project"  by  E.  R.  Embree  in  the 
January  1935  issue  of  Survey  Graphic.] 


The  Months  Ahead  .  .  . 

IN        ADDITION       TO       THE       SPECIAL       NUMBER 

announced  in  this  issue,  the  editors  now 
have  under  preparation  some  of  the  most 
important  articles, ever  to  appear  in  regular 
numbers  of  Survey  Graphic.  They  include 
a  firsthand  account  of  the  Governments  in 
Exile  in  London,  by  Louis  Fischer;  an 
analysis  of  Morale  in  the  Training  Camps, 
by  Alden  Stevens;  an  examination  of  the 
relation  of  education's  sideshow,  College 
Football,  to  the  Democratic  Idea,  by  John 
R.  Tunis;  a  word-picture  of  M.  L.  Wilson 
and  the  Nutrition  Campaign  which  he 
heads,  by  Russell  Lord;  a  description  of  the 
International  Labour  Office  and  its  work  in 
wartime,  by  Bruno  Lasker;  a  revealing  ac- 
count of  Tammany  vs.  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  by  S. 
Burton  Heath;  and  a  survey  of  the  Coop- 
erative Movement  during  a  period  of  con- 
sumer shortages,  by  Dexter  Masters. 
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Rubank   in    the   Atlanta 
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It  Has  Happened  Here 

by   RALPH   McGILL 

It  happened  in  Huey  Long's  Louisiana — and  now  it  is  hap- 
pening in  Gene  Talmadge's  Georgia.  This  ominous  narrative 
from  the  South  makes  us  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  Dixie 
Demagogues,  and  the  powerful  social  forces  which  make  them, 
are  the  whole  nation's  business.  Fortunately  for  Georgia,  her 
own  courageous  citizens  are  not  remaining  silent  while  mockery 
is  made  of  the  verities  graven  into  the  state's  great  seal: 
"Constitution — Justice — Wisdom — Moderation." 


JAMES   PETERS,  TYPICAL,   MILD-LOOKING,   SUCCESSFUL  RURAL 
banker  from  Manchester,  Ga.,  was  speaking. 

He  stood  on  the  clerk's  rostrum  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Georgia's  state  capitol.  Immediately  below 
him  sat  the  governor  of  Georgia,  Eugene  Talmadge. 
His  scowling  face  was  clamped  about  a  long  unlit  cigar. 

He  sat  near  the  head  of  a  table.  About  it  sat  fifteen  men, 
members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state's  university 
system.  Days  before  it  had  been  purged  of  three  members 
who  had  refused  to  vote  with  the  governor  in  a  previous 
meeting.  The  new  members  were  somewhat  nervous  and 
belligerent. 

Regent  Peters  was  one  of  the  new  members.  Cus- 
tomarily, on  that  board,  the  new  member  is  quiet  for  a 
period  of  time.  On  this  day  which  was,  of  all  days,  Bastille 
Day,  Regent  Peters,  sworn  in  a  brief  hour  before,  was 
running  the  show. 

Before  him  where  semi-annually  sit  the  members  of 
Georgia's  House  of  Representatives,  the  seats  were  filled. 
Above  him,  in  the  gallery,  the  seats  were  filled. 

The  crowd  knew  what  had  happened.  Also  what  would 
happen.  It  was  history  how  the  governor  twice  had  tried 
to  have  Walter  D.  Cocking,  dean  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Georgia,  fired  on  the  charge  he 
had    advocated    a    campus    where    graduate    white    and  . 
colored  students  would  study  the  state's  educational  prob- 
1  lems.   The   statement    was   alleged    to   have   been   made 
i  almost  two  years  before  at  a  faculty  meeting.  One  teacher. 
',  dismissed  from  that  school  and  employed  in  another,  had 
I  made  the  charge.  More  than  thirty  others,  attending  the 


same  meeting,  did  not  hear  the  statement.  The  dean  had 
denied  it. 

The  governor  had  tried  twice  and  failed  twice.  Three 
regents  had  been  removed.  The  last  vote  was  8  to  7.  On 
Bastille  Day  they  had  come  with  the  three  new  ones  and 
new  "evidence." 

The  state  knew,  too,  of  affidavits  made  in  the  last  days 
before  the  "trial."  A  representative  of  the  state's  gasoline 
tax  department  had,  said  one  affidavit,  asked  a  photog- 
rapher to  fake  a  photograph  showing  Dean  Cocking 
sitting  with  Negroes.  Another  affidavit  from  Dean  Cock- 
ing's  Negro  house  servant  and  yard  boy  said  that  he,  the 
boy,  had  been  taken  to  a  tourist  camp  and  told  he  was  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  There  he  had  been 
offered  a  bribe  to  steal  papers  from  the  dean  which  might 
have  been  written  by  Negro  teachers.  Or  to  let  them  into 
the  house  with  his  key.  Finally,  he  swore,  he  had  been  told 
to  sign  a  typewritten  statement  which  was  not  given  to 
him  to  read.  A  pistol  was  on  a  near-by  bureau.  He  signed. 

No  one  ever  denied  this.  None  of  it  appeared  in  the  trial. 

On  this  day  Dean  Cocking  was  on  trial  for  the  third 
time.  This  time  the  jurors  had  been  changed.  With  him, 
also  on  trial,  was  Dr.  Marvin  S.  Pittman,  president  of 
the  South  Georgia  Teachers'  College.  The  original  charge 
against  him  had  been  undue  political  activity,  but  that 
charge  was  shelved;  instead,  it  was  said  he  had,  along 
with  Cocking,  sought  to  promote  racial  equality. 

Hatton  Lovejoy,  Georgia  attorney,  appearing  for  alumni 
groups  of  the  state  university,  defended.  He  asked  for 
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ume  tor  the  gathering  of  new  evidence  since  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  former  triaj  of  Dean  Cocking  had  not  been 
called.  He  had  not  thought  they  would  be  necessary. 

The  first  vote  had  come.  Regent  Peters  had  consulted  a 
typewritten  sheet  of  paper  and  made  the  motion  each 
side  would  have  one  hour.  The  vote  was  10  to  5.  The  5 
remaining  from  the  original  group  of  8  to  7  were  to  stand 
many  times  that  day.  No  one  else  was  to  join  them. 
Always  it  was  10  to  5  that  day. 

(All  that  the  crowd  knew  before  it  began.) 

Regent  Peters  had  begun  to  speak. 

MOST    OF    THE    EVIDENCE    WAS     FROM     TWO    BOOKS,    "BROWN 

America,"  by  Edwin  R.  Embree,  of  the  Rosenwald 
Fund,  and  "Calling  America,"  a  symposium  published 
in  the  magazine  Survey  Graphic  and  later  republished 
by  Harper. 

It  has  been  charged  that  at  Dr.  Pittman's  school  the 
book  "Calling  America"  was  required  reading.  Dr.  Pitt- 
man  had  said  he  did  not  know  it  was  in  the  library  and 
it  was  not  required  reading.  It  heatedly  was  said  to  be 
communistic  and  to  encourage  racial  equality. 

Of  "Brown  America"  it  was  said  that  it  proposed  not 
merely  social  equality  but  intermarriage  and  the  creating 
of  a  brown  America.  Dean  Cocking,  not  at  all  connected 
with  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  was  puzzled  as  to  how  it 
could  be  evidence  against  him.  The  book  did  not  ad- 
vocate what  was  charged,  but  there  was  no  time  for 
discussion.  The  typewritten  schedule  was  rather  exact. 

Regent  Peters  went  on. 


Dean  Cocking  testifying  in  his  own  behalf. 


Photo  by  H.  J.   Slayter,  Atlanta  Constitution 
Governor  Talmadge,  right,  with  cigar 


"Pretty  soon  the  Negro  will  be  wanting  to  sit  in  the 
same  seats  with  us,  eat  at  the  same  tables  with  us,  and 
ride  in  the  same  train  cars  with  us,"  declared  Regent 
Peters. 

He  paused  and,  looking  down  at  the  governor,  waited. 
"They  ain't  a-gonna  do  it,"  shouted  the  governor. 
The  crowd  cheered. 

Regent  Peters  went  on.    The  politicians  in  the  crowd 
were  watching  him  closely,  cynically.    They  knew  he  was 
being  shown  to  the  crowd,  without  wraps,  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  governor  in  the  event  the  governor  should 
choose,  in  1942,  to  run  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Regent  Peters  slowed  down  a  bit. 
"Hit  the  chair  and  holler,"  said  the  governor. 
It  went  on  and  on.     The  crowd  was  about  divided, 
shocked,  angry,  and  partisan. 
Regent  Peters  hesitated,  fumbling  for  a  word. 
"Go  ahead,  they  are  listening,"  said  the  governor. 
The  show  went  on. 

Now  and  then  there  was  testimony  of  a  sort.  Wit- 
nesses came.  The  president  of  the  university,  Harmon 
Caldwell,  stood  with  his  men.  Willis  Sutton,  superin- 
tendent of  Atlanta's  city  schools,  testified  for  Dr.  Pitt- 
man,  saying  that  if  the  state  of  Georgia  did  not  want 
men  like  him  it  was  in  a  bad  way. 

It  was  a  bit  ironic.    There  had  been  a  flurry  by  the 
governor  in  the  weeks  before  this  Bastille  Day  hearing  in 
which  "furriners"  had  been  castigated  by  the  governor. 
Cocking,  from  Iowa,  was  a  "furriner."     Pittman,  from 
Mississippi,  and  the  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran,  also 
was  damned  as  a  "furriner"  and  as  pro- 
moting a  meeting  at  which  whites  and 
colored   had   met   together.  The   Rosen- 
wald  Fund  and   anyone  even   remotely 
connected    with    it,    were    damned    as 
favoring  "equality." 

They  came  and  went.  It  was  not  a 
tense  meeting.  News  reporters  had  seen 
the  schedule  in  Regent  Peter's  hand.  It 
had  been  known  for  days  what  the  ver- 
dict would  be.  The  governor  had  an- 
nounced what  it  would  be  ten  days  be- 
fore the  "trial." 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  farce, 
if  one  could  fail  to  note  and  feel  the 
vicious  undertones.  It  would  have  been 
downright  humorous  if  one  could  have 
forgot  that  it  was  not  just  a  hearing 
about  the  jobs  of  two  men.  One  might 
have  laughed  out  loud  at  it  had  one  not 
known  that  this  was  not  just  the  trial 
of  two  men  on  charges  which  had  no  sus- 
^L  taining  evidence.  It  might  have  been 

^L  ^J      dismissed  as  political  had  it  not  gone  so 

^^^  It  was,  viewed  from  one  angle,  a  sort 

^L  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  yet  from 

another  angle  it  was  a  dirty  cloud  on  the 
skies.  It  was  ironically  humorous,  even 
to  the  defendants,  to  know  that  on  the 
night  before  the  hearing  a  caucus  dinner 
had  been  held.  From  that  had  come  the 
typewritten  schedule  for  the  majority 
to  follow. 
There  was  to  be,  later  on,  loud 
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laughter.  That  was  when  Regent  L.  W.  (Chip)  Robert, 
former  assistant  secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
stood  up  and  from  his  pocket  produced  a  typewritten 
resolution  of  thanks  to  the  governor  for  ridding  the  uni- 
versity of  the  two  men. 

Before    that    act    there    was    some    more   of    "Nigger! 
Nigger!"  some  more  of  the  threat  to  white  supremacy, 
some  more  talk  about  your  daughter  going  to  school  on 
the  same  campus  as  a  Negro. 
No  one  had  advocated  all  this. 
It  was  the  old  familiar,  phoney 
formula,  used  for  almost  half  a 
century    by   Tom    Heflin   and 
others  to  maintain  themselves 
in  office. 

It  was  not  all  one  way  on 
the  floor.  Part  of  the  crowd 
cheered  the  five  regents  who 
kept  standing  up  each  time  the 
typewritten  resolution  called 
for  a  vote.  Now  and  then  this 
caused  a  bit  of  a  row.  The 
people  saw  then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  state's  new  secret 
police.  Men  in  plain  clothes, 
officers,  tried  to  quiet  some  of 
the  demonstrations. 

Cocking  and  Pittman  were 
allowed  a  brief  denial  and  a 
brief  affirmation  of  and  a  plea 
for  democracy. 

But,  at  last,  Regent  Peters 
had  hit  the  chair  for  the  last 
time  and  hollered  for  the  last 
time.  For  the  last  time,  that 
day  at  least,  the  vote  had  been 
10  to  5. 

The  last  line  on  the  type- 
written sheet  had  been  reached. 

Regent  Robert  arose,  some- 
what sheepishly,  assumed  dig- 
nity, and  read  his  resolution 
praising  a  verdict  arrived  at 
before  the  hearing.  The  big 
business  man,  holding  mil- 
lions in  government  contracts, 
and  with  a  large  state  bill 
collected,  had  come  through. 

The  two  men  were  dismissed  from  the  university 
system. 

What  an  almost  unanimous  roll  call  of  the  state's  news- 
papers was  to  call  a  "legal  lynching,"  had  been  accom- 
plished. The  newspapers  were  to  keep  it  up,  too,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  many.  That  so  many  of  the  weekly 
papers  took  it  up  was  to  cause  some  worry  at  the  capitol. 
It  was  to  bring  forth  a  radio  speech  from  the  governor 
and  inflammatory  editions  of  his  personal  political  publi- 
cation. 

Three  more  men  were  fired  from  the  university  system 
a  day  later.  It  was  easy  then.  They  were  fired  for  three 
casual  reasons.  The  governor  didn't  need  reasons. 

The  whole  show  was,  as  everyone  knew,  not  just  the 
trial  of  two  teachers.  The  farcical  trial,  the  unsupported, 
unrelated  evidence,  the  typewritten  sheet  of  paper,  the 
deliberate  arousing  of  racial  prejudices  in  a  state  which 
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Dr.  Pittman,  holding  a  copy  of  Survey  Graphic's  special 
"Calling  America"  number  edited  by  Raymond  Gram 
Swing  in  1939,  as  brought  out  in  book  form  by  Harper. 
This  volume,  from  the  library  of  the  state  college  at 
Statesboro,  was  offered  as  evidence  of  communism  and 
improper  racial  views — because  of  an  article  by  Lewis 
Gannett,  distinguished  literary  critic  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  which  dealt  with  the  status  of  the  Negro 
in  America.  Neither  the  author  nor  the  special  editor 
favored  communism  or  advocated  racial  admixture,  as 
charged.  Pr.  Pittman  testified  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
volume  until  it  was  produced  as  evidence  at  the  trial. 


had  been  working  hard  at  cooperation  and  which  had 
been  getting  results — all  the  show  sprang  from  something 
deeper.  The  attack  on  the  Rosenwald  Fund  and  the 
indiscriminate  slurs  on  any  who  had  received  one  of  its 
fellowships  was  not  merely  because  it  had  given  money 
to  Negro  education  in  the  South.  (And  more  to  white 
education.)  It  was  also  an  expression  of  poorly  concealed 
anti-Semitism. 

All  of  them  were  the  chills, 
the  fever,  the  rash,  the  high 
blood  pressure,  the  coated 
tongue,  the  sore  throat  which 
the  doctor  finds  in  sick  pa- 
tients. All  were  symptoms. 


IT    IS    BEST    ALWAYS    TO   BEGIN    AT 

the  beginning.  But,  here,  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  the  beginning. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find  the 
beginnings  of  the  actual 
"lynching."  But  it  goes  deeper. 

Before  the  dictator  can  strut 
his  not  always  brief  hour  up- 
on the  stage,  someone  must 
build  the  stage. 

Among  the  ghostly  hands 
which  pulled  the  rope  at  the 
lynching  were  those  that  had 
written  the  freight  rates  and 
the  tariffs  which  were  to  keep 
the  South  a  tributary  section. 

The  rest  of  the  nation  has 
been  very  tolerant  and  easy 
about  the  South.  They  have 
laughed  at  the  Scopes  trial  in 
Dayton,  at  Heflin,  at  Bilbo,  at 
Talmadge.  They  were  im- 
mensely amused  by  Huey 
Long. 

Those  who  work  in  the 
South;  those  who  have  fought 
all  these  men  and  all  they 
stand  for,  long  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  this  carefree  atti- 
tude of  the  rest  of  the  nation 
where  the  South  is  concerned. 


The  newspaper  men  and  the 

honest  business  and  professional  men  of  Louisiana  knew 
Huey  Long  was  no  clown  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
nation  learned  it.  They  know  that  the  nation  which  has 
kept  the  South  a  tributary  section  helped  create  the  lacks 
and  wants  which  make  up  the  soil  in  which  fascism 
flourishes.  They  all  are  children  of  the  nation,  these 
Heflins,  Bilbos,  Talmadges,  Longs. 

Those  who  work  in  the  South,  who  work  for  the  South, 
know  that  all  these  things,  racial  lynchings,  chasing  off 
after  promises,  all  this  cruelty,  spring  from  the  same  soil, 
economic  fear.  The  black  man  crowds  the  white  man. 
The  eroded  fields  of  small  farms  give  up  their  boys  and 
girls  to  come  to  town  and  to  crowd  those  who  already 
work  there.  The  poor  whites  and  the  poor  Negroes  resent 
one  another,  both  wanting  the  same  jobs  and  food. 

One  cannot  blame  them  for  listening  to  promises.  They 
have  so  little. 

One  cannot  be  puzzled  at  their  following  a  Talmadge. 
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He  has  courage  and  he  has  convictions.  They  are  often 
dangerous  convictions.  But  he  has  them.  All  this  tribe — 
Bilbo,  Long — all  had  handy  convictions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this  soul  sickness  which 
listens  to  promises.  Deep-seated,  long-standing  political 
and  social  inequities  have  created  a  soul-sickness  which 
no  one  has  solved. 

The  stage,  on  which  a  dictator  may  strut  and  from 
which  he  may  promise  food  and  a  surcease  from  this 
sickness  brought  on  by  lacks  and  poverty,  is  plain  to  see. 
Its  every  plank  may  be  named. 

The  gallows  on  which  Cocking  and  Pittman  were 
hanged  is  stark  and  clear. 

GEORGIA,  WITH  OTHER  SOUTHERN  STATES,  REMAINS  ONE  OF 
the  raw  product  states,  with  the  accompanying  low  in- 
come which  raw  product  production  produces. 

The  state's  per  capita  income  and  property  values  are 
about  half  those  of  the  nation. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Georgia  earns  its 
living  from  the  soil,  including  the  timber  which  grows 
from  it.  About  two  thirds  of  that  population  owns 
no  land.  About  half  that  landless  two  thirds  lacks  any 
tenancy  contracts  and  moves  each  year. 

The  average  annual  income  of  this  farm  and  lumber 
group  is,  across  a  period  of  years,  about  $100  less  than 
the  average  individual  farm  income  in  the  United  States. 
If  there  are  five  in  a  family,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  often  there  are  five  or  more,  this  means  there  is 
a  family  income  $500  less  than  that  of  the  average  farm 
family  of  five  in  the  nation. 

There  are  few  doctors  in  the  rural  sections.  The 
politicians  fret  with  proposals  such  as  refusing  to  admit 
any  student  from  out  of  the  state  or  with  promoting 
another  medical  school.  They  never  think  that  the  gradu- 
ates will  keep  on  leaving  the  state  and  leaving  the  de- 
pressed rural  areas  alone  because  they,  too,  must  eat  and 
the  free  samples  of  vitamins  they  receive  are  not  enough. 

They  never  think  that  the  reason  the  depressed  rural 
areas  have  no  doctor  is  because  the-  people  aren't  able  to 
pay  for  them  and  won't  be,  no  matter  if  they  build  a 
medical  school  in  each  section  of  the  state. 

Annually  there  is  deploring  in  all  southern  states  that 
so  many  of  her  young  men  and  women,  educated  in  state 
universities  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  leave  the  state  for 
work. 

The  legislatures  worry  themselves  with  futile  think- 
ing about  some  plan  to  make  them  stay  at  home  even 
though  there  be  no  jobs. 

The  men  with  skills  do  the  same  thing.  They  leave, 
going  to  states  with  greater  industrial  developments. 

According  to  the  1930  census  almost  a  million  Georgians 
had  left  their  native  state.  Only  300,071  had  moved  in. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  Georgia,  and  other 
southern  states,  long  have  found  themselves  with  two 
high  dependency  groups:  young  people  who  must  be  edu- 
cated and  old  people  who  must  be  supported. 

Coupled  with  this  are  low  incomes  and  low  property 
values. 

This  has  produced  another  plank  in  the  platform,  an- 
other prop  on  the  gallows. 

Revenue  is  sorely  needed,  always.  The  South  is  faith- 
ful to  education.  It  spends,  on  education,  a  larger  pro- 
portionate share  of  its  income  than  any  other  states.  It 
has  so  little  to  spend.  Today  education  costs  more.  And 
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no  one  can  be  politically  elected  who  does  not  promise 
more  and  more  generous  old  age  pensions. 

Business  concerns — successful  business  concerns — liter- 
ally have  been  forced  into  politics. 

There  must  be  more  and  more  revenue.  The  business 
concerns  which  are  well  managed  and  which  produce 
profits,  are  the  targets.  They  have  been  forced,  and  the 
realist  cannot  blame  them,  to  buy  protection  by  contrib- 
uting to  political  campaigns.  They  obtain  a  political, 
financial  interest  in  people  elected  to  office.  It  is  their 
only  chance  for  survival.  They  take  it.  A  poll  tax,  which 
is  retroactive  up  to  $15,  is  a  stumbling  block  to  voting 
among  the  low  income  farm  groups  and  also  among  the 
low  and  medium  income  city  groups. 

The  summer  political  campaigns,  especially  the  cam- 
paigns for  governor  (after  1942  to  come  only  every  four 
years),  are  the  social  seasons  for  the  poorest  ones  of  the 
state.  For  a  whole  summer  they  are  given  barbecues,  free 
barbecues.  The  speakers  lambaste  one  another.  Names 
are  called.  Characters  cheerfully  and  gleefully  are  black- 
ened. The  smear  campaigns  grow  in  intensity,  the  crowds 
love  it. 

The  landless,  hungry,  shiftless,  half  sick  ones  become 
important  in  the  summer  campaigns.  Many  have  their 
poll  taxes  paid.  They  suddenly  find  themselves  in  front 
of  men  standing  on  platforms  promising — promising — 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  A  politician 
might  seek  to  interpret  this  as  saying  these  people  are 
"bums."  This  is  not  to  be  so  interpreted.  These  are  good 
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people,  of  good  stock.  If  they  are  landless,  hungry,  and 
half  sick,  it  is  because  the  system  has  made  them  so.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  has  shown  in  the  few 
hundred  cases  it  has  been  able  to  reach  that  they  have  the 
initiative  and  the  ability  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  Only 
a  few  have  had  the  opportunity. 

If  they  lift  up  their  eyes  who  can  blame  them? 

(Does  it  still  seem  easy  to  say  that  all  one  must  do  is 
to  say  to  this  curious  South  that  really,  it  must  quit 
lynching  Negroes,  quit  disfranchising  voters?  That  it 
really,  after  all,  must  be  just  to  the  Negro;  that  it  must 
come  to  its  senses  and  get  rid  of  its  foolish  demagogues? 
Does  the  problem  still  seem  that  simple?) 

Now  and  then  they  provide  some  entertainment  during 
the  off-season. 

Georgia's  governor  brought  down  to  Georgia  Dr.  Frank 
Norris.  Now  and  then  Georgia's  governor  goes  up  to 
Detroit  "to  do  a  little  preaching"  for  Dr.  Norris.  Dr. 
Norris  denies  any  pro-K.K.K.  connection.  He  merely 
goes  about  preaching  the  Lord's  word  in  the  old-fashioned 
way. 

Georgia's  governor  had  him  down  recently,  preaching 
in  each  district.  The  governor  sat  on  the  pulpit  platform 
and  listened  while  the  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  told 
the  crowd  they'd  nail  the  hides  of  newspaper  editors  to 
the  fence;  assured  them  they  must  defend  their  heritages. 
It  was  the  old-fashioned  religion.  The  governor  wrote 
about  how  pleased  it  made  him  to  hear  "the  great  truths 
of  the  Bible  expounded  in  the  good,  old-fashioned  way 
which  our  fathers  knew." 

GEORGIA'S  GOVERNOR  HAS  ASPIRATIONS.  HE  is  NO  FOOL.  HE 
is  smart  and  he  is  shrewd.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Huey  Long.  He  obtains  the  support  of  business  men 
because  he  promises  them — and  delivers  to  them — a  bal- 
anced budget  and  no  new  taxes.  And  how  he  can  promise 
and  sway  the  ones  who  love  him  best — the  "wool-hat 
boys" — eternally  waiting  for  political  promises,  bigger  and 
better! 

He  found  the  state  in  debt  after  four  years  of  ad- 
ministration by  his  predecessor  who  gave  to  the  state  a 
progressive  program  but  lacked  the  ability  to  finance  and 
to  direct,  and  whose  friends  helped  destroy  him  and  his 
program. 

Georgia's  governor,  elected  not  without  opposition,  but 
with  the  support  of  business  and  almost  all  county  ma- 
chines, forced  through  the  legislature  a  finance  plan  which 
allowed  him  to  do  what  no  other  governor  has  been  em- 
powered to  do — take  money  from  the  rich  highway  de- 
partment, or  from  any  other  department  with  a  surplus, 
and  use  it  where  he  willed.  The  gasoline  taxes,  hereto- 
fore sacrosanct,  enabled  him  to  make  a  really  fine  show- 
ing in  paying  off  the  teachers  and  reducing  indebtedness. 
His  predecessor  could  have  financed  his  program  with 
similar  power  and  with  banishment  of  his  "friends." 

The  point  is  that  Georgia's  governor,  like  others  be- 
fore him  and  like  others  who  will  come  after  him  in  the 
South  and  in  any  other  states  where  there  are  landless, 
dispossessed  farmers  and  depressed  city  groups,  rose  to 
unusual  power  out  of  a  state  plagued  by  debt,  by  despair, 
and  by  doubt  and  confusion. 

Only  12  percent  of  the  adult  population  elected  him. 
18  percent  of  the  white  adults. 

The  average  Georgia  child  leaves  school  in  the  fourth 
grade. 


More  than  half  the  state's  farm  population  are  tenants 
and  sharecroppers;  of  which  half  are  landless,  moving 
from  year  to  year  in  futile  and  pitiful  search  for  a  better 
cabin,  a  better  crop,  a  better  landlord. 

ALL  THIS  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  A  STATE  WHICH  ONCE  WAS  A  LEAD- 

er  in  progress.  In  this  state  was  established  the  first  Sunday 
School  and  the  first  orphan  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
In  it  was  chartered  the  first  state  university.  In  it  was 
established  the  first  woman's  college  in  the  world, 
Wesleyan.  A  graduate  of  its  state  university  was  the 
first  to  use  ether  as  an  anaesthetic.  It  was  the  first  state 
to  adopt  legislation  permitting  and  allowing  married 
women  to  own  and  control  their  own  property,  a  shock- 
ingly progressive  piece  of  legislation  at  the  time  of  its 
passing.  It  was  a  glowing,  gallant  history. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  fought  and  done,  there  arose 
the  voices  of  democracy.  Henry  Grady  died,  as  they 
said,  "literally  loving  the  nation  into  peace."  General 
John  B.  Gordon,  the  general  who  had  covered  Robert  E. 
Lee's  last  retreat,  campaigned  for  governor  with  a  plank 
for  Negro  education  in  his  platform.  There  were  voices 
speaking  out. 

Even  as  they  spoke  the  planners  of  economic  inequality 
were  busy  building  fences.  For  seventy-five  years  that 
inequality  has  persisted  and,  as  the  South  well  knows, 
political  democracy  has  been  a  mockery.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  nation,  even  today, 
that  the  tributary  South  is  sick  because  of  roots  which  go 
back  to  the  writing  of  freight  rates  and  the  tariff  laws 
for  a  conquered  section  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  so.  The 
roots  go  back. 

Hitler,  like  Talmadge,  Long,  Bilbo,  and  all  the  others, 
arose  out  of  economic  failures  and  poverty,  and  out  of  a 
people  with  the  lacks  and  wants,  despair  and  doubt,  which 
they  produce. 

We  know  it  can  happen  here.  The  people  of  Louisiana, 
of  Georgia,  and  other  states,  know  it  has  happened  here. 
In  Louisiana  they  already  tremble  lest  the  hungry,  dis- 
possessed ones  fed  by  Huey  Long's  hand,  turn  back  to  the 
apostles  of  Long  yet  out  of  jail.  There  are  signs  that  they 
may. 

The  reform  moves  do  not  meet  the  problem.  The  Tal- 
madges,  the  Longs,  the  Bilbos  are  so  much  more  re- 
sourceful and,  usually,  much  more  courageous  than  their 
foes. 

So,  GEORGIA  HAS  SEEN  IT  HAPPEN  HERE.  AND  GEORGIA 
moves  on.  There  are  courageous  newspapers,  courageous 
teachers,  writers,  citizens.  They  are  frightened,  now  and 
then,  by  the  ruthless  determination  of  the  forces  loose  in 
the  South  and  the  nation.  They  wonder  how  much  of 
a  national  tie-up  there  is,  how  deep  go  these  movements 
of  the  demagogues  in  the  South  and  of  all  the  others  in 
the  nation  who  suppress  education,  who  would  burn 
books,  who  use  slander  and  smears;  who  whisper  or 
shout  openly  anti-Semitic  propaganda;  who  foster  a  re- 
vival of  the  Klan  as  a  political  instrument?  How  close 
is  the  tie-up  and  who  backs  them? 

No  one  takes  enough  time  with  the  red-necked  share- 
cropper, moving  his  pitiful  family  and  his  pitiful  belong- 
ings each  year,  going  to  hear  brother  Norris  preach  the 
good,  old-time  religion,  seeking  a  better  cabin,  a  better 
crop,  a  better  landlord,  wishing  all  the  while  for  some- 
thing easy,  something  better;  looking  up  to  be  fed. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

How   to  halt   priority  unemployment,   avoid  boom  town  waste,   and  put 
thousands  of  machines  and  machinists,  now  idle,  to  work. 


Herewith,  one  of  the  most  challenging  articles  in  Survey  Graphic's 
coverage  of  the  defense  program — a  memorandum  from  an  ex- 
perienced economist  who  has  recently  visited  a  number  of 
industrial  areas  affected  by  defense  contracts.  The  failure  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  share  orders  with  thousands  of  machine 
shops  now  closing  down  for  lack  of  materials  is  not  only  wasting 
precious  man  hours  and  machine  hours  through  idleness;  it  is 
necessitating  many  unnecessary  plant  buildings  and  new  tools, 
and  straining  community  facilities  in  congested  centers  where 
the  bulk  of  contracts  have  been  placed  with  a  few  large  concerns. 
The  paradox  of  priority  unemployment  and  boom  town  bottle- 
necks existing  at  one  and  the  same  time  should  impel  immediate 
efforts  toward  integration  of  the  nation's  productive  resources. 
That  a  rational  utilization  of  idle  machines  and  machinists  would 
actually  cost  less  in  dollars  is  important;  but,  in  our  correspon- 
dent's opinion,  it  is  even  more  important  that  defense  production 
could  be  speeded  up  at  lower  human  cost.  If  we  do  not  reckon 
with  the  total  cost  of  our  present  course,  we  may  not  only  pro- 
duce too  little  and  too  late — we  may  liquidate  many  of  our 
small  creative  manufacturers  and  needlessly  multiply  the  prob- 
lems of  post-war  adjustment. — The  Editors. 

SUCCESSFUL  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  TOTALITARIAN  MOVEMENT  ON 
both  flanks  of  the  United  States  means  military  and  naval 
strength  superior  to  that  of  any  combination  that  Hitler  could 
conceivably  form.  Under  present-day  conditions  of  "total" 
war,  with  its  reliance  on  mechanical  equipment,  the  total 
productive  resources  of  the  nation  threatened  must  be  capable 
of  mobilization  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  This  is 
not  an  easy  concept  to  grasp,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  a 
full  decade,  beginning  with  1930,  the  American  economy 
has  functioned  on  the  basis  of  utilizing  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  potential  productive  capacity.  Just  as  the  kilowatt 
is  the  measure  of  electrical  energy,  so  the  machine  hour  (one 
machine  in  operation  one  hour)  is  the  unit  of  output  for 
machine  tools,  those  indispensable  weapons  in  preparation 
against  attack.  Theoretically,  every  machine  tool  is  capable  of 
operation  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Practically,  however, 
twenty  hours- — two  daily  shifts  of  ten  hours  each — is  probably 
the  optimum  in  most  branches  of  metal  working.  In  the  final 
analysis,  of  course,  manpower  to  operate  the  nation's  machine 
tools  is  the  decisive  factor.  In  other  words,  every  machine 
tool  must  have  two  men  working  on  an  average  ten  hours 
a  day  apiece  to  enable  it  to  give  its  maximum  output. 

Priority  Unemployment  of  Men  and  Machines 

IN   PRINCIPLE,   MACHINE   TOOLS   WILL   YIELD   THEIR   MAXIMUM    IN 

the  places  which  their  operators  call  "home."  Industrial 
equipment,  obviously,  constitutes  only  part  of  the  nation's 
"economic  war  potential."  Community  facilities — all  those 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  amenities  of  living  together — 
are  equally  indispensable  to  industrial  production.  The  fact 
that  our  schools,  playgrounds,  parks  and  to  an  increasing 
extent  our  houses,  represent  public  rather  than  private  invest- 
ment, does  not  take  their  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance 
out  of  the  realm  of  cost  calculation  of  goods  produced. 

In  the  present  situation  any  expenditure  of  man  or  machine 
hours  of  work,  any  consumption  of  raw  materials  fed  into 
the  industrial  machines,  which  do  not  directly  create  aircraft, 


ships  or  ordnance,  postpone  the  day  when  the  world's  few 
remaining  democracies  can  count  on  military  and  naval 
supremacy  over  Hitlerism. 

Nevertheless,  a  relatively  large  consumption  of  man  and 
machine  hours  of  work  is  currently  being  diverted  away 
from  the  direct  production  of  munitions.  This  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  our  failure  to  utilize  our  potentially  available  machine  and 
man  hours  where  the  machine  tools  are  actually  installed. 
To  date,  something  like  $4,000,000,000  has  been  authorized 
by  the  defense  organization  for  the  construction  of  additional 
defense  production  facilities  either  in  the  enlargement  of 
existing  plants,  or  in  the  construction  of  brand-new  ones. 
Much  of  this  expenditure,  it  is  true,  is  for  the  production  of 
articles  in  which  the  country  has  been  signally  deficient  since 
the  termination  of  the  World  War  on  November  11,  1918. 
Among  these,  explosives  and  armor-plate.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  large  part  of  these  authorized  outlays  is  to  erect  new 
industrial  buildings  and  to  install  new  machine  tools  in  them. 
In  most  instances  these  new  plants  for  the  production  of 
various  types  of  munitions  are  in  the  large  industrial  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Midwest,  which  were 
already  unduly  congested  as  to  living  before  the  defense 
emergency  came  upon  us. 

THE     OTHER     SIDE     OH     THIS     SHIELD     OF     NEW     DEFENSE     PLANT 

construction  has  a  sinister  aspect.  It  is  the  steady  decline  of 
industrial  employment  in  thousands  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  metal-working  plants  throughout  the  country.  Further- 
more, plants  that  because  of  their  relatively  small  size  have 
not  been  able  to  qualify  for  defense  orders  given  out  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  or  the  Maritime  Commission, 
either  as  direct  suppliers,  or  as  sub-contractors  to  direct 
suppliers  to  the  defense  services,  now  find  themselves  unable 
to  get  steel  and  non-ferrous  metals  for  their  regular  non- 
defense  business.  Whence  develops  the  anomalous  situation 
th;it  at  a  time  when  the  defense  effort  calls  for  the  full  energy 
and  skill  of  every  qualified  worker  in  the  land,  competent 
machinists  are  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  inability  of  these  thousands 
of  smaller  metal-working  plants  to  obtain  raw  materials  is 
due  to  the  necessity  for  reserving  them  for  the  new  construc- 
tion, both  of  buildings  and  of  equipment,  already  mentioned. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  so  early  in  the  national  defense 
effort,  raw  materials  should  be  in  such  short  supply  as  to 
compel  the  shutting  down  of  plants  lacking  the  necessary 
priority  rating  entitling  them  to  preference  at  the  hands  of 
the  suppliers  of  steel  and  other  metals  essential  to  defense 
production.  However,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  inability 
on  the  part  of  a  plant  to  obtain  a  relatively  insignificant 
quantity  of  a  scarce  metal — for  instance,  aluminum — may 
result  in  the  complete  stoppage  of  production. 

Reckoning  the  Total  Cost:  Social  Accounting 

THE   CONSTRUCTION   OF   GIANT   NEW   DEFENSE  PLANTS  AS   AGAINST 

utilizing  existing  metal-working  plants  in  hundreds  of  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  country,  is  justified  by  those  who 
have  so  far  had  the  direction  of  the  defense  program  on  the 
ground  that  costs  will  be  much  lower  per  unit  of  product  in 
these  highly  "rationalized.'  streamlined  plants  than  in  the 
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less  highly  organized,  less  efficiently  equipped  smaller  plants. 
But  this  reasoning  is  based  on  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
changed  significance  of  what  might  be  called  "social  costs" 
in  defense  production.  In  normal  peace  times,  when  private 
capital  and  private  consumption  take  the  great  bulk  of  the 
country's  product,  it  may  be  logical  to  ignore  the  costs  which 
the  community  has  to  bear  growing  out  of  a  competitive 
system  of  business.  However,  the  last  ten  years  of  business 
depression,  with  the  astronomical  figures  for  government 
outlays  on  public  works  employment  and  relief,  ought  to 
have  emphasized  to  thinking  persons  that  the  cost  of  the 
goods  and  services  available  to  the  population  is  not  wholly 
represented  by  the  prices  on  the  tags  in  the  stores. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  government  is  becoming  the 
most  important  customer  for  the  country's  output  of  goods 
and  services.  During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  with  July  1, 
1941,  it  seems  probable  that  the  government  will  pay  out  for 
munitions  of  all  kinds,  including  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
military  and  naval  forces,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $16,000,000,000.  That  could  represent  close  to  20  percent 
of  the  total  output  of  the  nation.  By  1944,  assuming  the  war 
to  last  that  long,  the  government's  share  of  our  national 
product  could  well  amount  to  40  percent.  It  is  that  much 
in  Britain  today,  and  in  Nazi  Germany  it  is  reported  to  be 
close  to  60  percent. 

THE  COST  OF  MUNITIONS  AND  OF  NATIONAL  REARMAMENT  WILL, 
of  course,  ultimately  be  paid  out  of  the  reduced  consumption 
of  the  American  people.  Therefore  it  seems  entirely  reasonable 
to  refer  to  the  costs  of  national  defense  as  "social  costs."  It  is 
important,  then,  that  those  responsible  for  the  national 
defense  program  take  due  account  of  all  significant  items  of 
"social  cost"  in  determining  the  relative  advantages  to  the 
nation  of  building  giant  new  plants  in  already  congested 
industrial  centers  in  which  to  produce  munitions,  as  against 
producing  them — perhaps  at  higher  "prime"  cost — in  indus- 
trial plants  already  in  existence  throughout  this  broad  land. 
Let  us  take  the  matter  of  cost  of  defense  housing.  The 
published  figures  for  defense  appropriations,  defense  contracts, 
and  defense  expenditures  (checks  drawn  by  the  Treasury) 
do  not  include  anything  under  the  heading  of  housing  or  of 
the  additional  community  facilities  which  must  be  provided 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  population  flocking  into  our 
defense  centers. 

BY  JUNE  30,  1942,  IT  is  PROBABLE  THAT  THESE  OUTLAYS  FOR  NEW 
defense  housing  and  expanded  community  facilities  will 
amount  to  at  least  one  billion  dollars,  or  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  direct  plant  construction  and  equipment. 

There  are,  of  course,  additional  "imponderable"  costs 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  set  down  in  black 
and  white — among  these  the  cost  to  the  worker,  whose 
employment  has  dried  up  in  the  small  metal-working  plant 
in  which  he  has  worked  for  years,  of  finding  a  new  job, 
perhaps  several  hundred  miles  away.  The  Tolan  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  started  out  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  enforced  migration 
of  farm  families  from  the  Dust  Bowl  to  southern  California, 
now  finds  its  efforts  and  attention  chiefly  focused  on  the 
much  graver  problem  of  industrial  migration  between  manu- 
facturing centers.  Neither  is  it  feasible  to  set  down  any  figures 
for  the  financial  burden  which  communities  from  which 
workers  are  migrating  will  have  to  carry,  as  their  community 
overhead  runs  ahead  of  community  tax  revenues. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  of  industrial  migration  is 
already  reaching  Washington  in  the  demands  of  cities  in 
which  the  increase  of  defense  production  is  causing  an  influx 
of  population  beyond  the  capacity  of  local  housing  or  com- 
munity facilities  to  handle,  for  special  federal  financial  aid 
under  the  recently  enacted  Defense  Public  Works  Act.  In  the 
near  future,  however,  unless  ways  are  found  to  keep  skilled 


mechanics  employed  in  the  plants  in  which  good  machine 
tools  are  standing  idle,  the  Macedonian  cry  will  be  heard 
in  the  national  capital  from  hundreds  of  communities  for 
financial  assistance  to  replace  revenues  lost  through  the  attri- 
tion of  local  taxable  resources,  notably  industrial  real  estate 
and  productive  equipment.  As  in  the  case  of  individuals,  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  community  suddenly  to  cut  down  a  standard 
of  living  to  which  it  has  been  long  accustomed,  merely  be- 
cause income  has  declined. 

Two  Yardsticks  of  Decentralization 

IN  ATTEMPTED  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  POLICY  OF  CENTRALIZATION 

of  defense  production  in  the  previously  existing  giant  plants 
of  the  country,  it  is  maintained  that  the  smaller  plants  are 
not  equipped,  either  in  respect  of  management  or  equipment, 
to  handle  defense  work  in  the  quantities  and  degree  of  pre- 
cision demanded  by  the  army  and  navy.  In  the  first  place 
this  is  an  assumption  still  to  be  demonstrated.  In  the  second 
place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  large  plants  to  which 
defense  orders  have  been  given  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
not  turning  out  the  work  with  equipment  previously  installed, 
but  with  specially  created  tools.  Even  if  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  the  thousands  of  small  metal-working  plants 
throughout  the  country  are  not  capable  of  turning  out  the 
most  precise  work  called  for  by  ordnance  and  aircraft  speci- 
fications, it  would  still  be  wise,  from  the  standpoint  of  "social 
cost"  calculations,  for  the  defense  authorities  to  make  all  possi- 
ble efforts  to  rationalize  defense  production  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  the  less  perfectly  tooled  plants  to  handle  work  not 
requiring  the  closest  tolerances,  and  to  concentrate  the  most 
exacting  work  in  the  plants  in  which  specially  designed  equip- 
ment is  now  being  installed.  To  counterbalance  any  excess 
cost  for  articles  of  armament  produced  in  the  small  plants, 
should  be  set  down  the  saving  to  the  nation  for  houses  and 
community  facilities  that  do  not  have  to  be  built  in  the  towns 
and  cities  in  which  these  smaller  plants  now  stand  idle.  Again, 
however,  it  is  not  merely  dollars  and  cents  that  are  to  be  taken 
as  the  test  of  comparative  cost;  it  is  the  number  of  man  and 
machine  hours  of  work  saved  for  defense  production  by  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  for  constructing  new  defense  housing  and 
additional  community  facilities. 

In  any  case,  the  obvious  difficulty  of  handling  defense 
orders  through  thousands  of  small  plants,  be  they  ever  so 
well  organized  and  equipped,  is  being  met  by  the  device  of 
"national  defense  production  pools."  This  is  in  essence  the 
application  of  the  cooperative  principle  to  the  problem  of 
augmenting  defense  output.  Two  instances  will  explain  the 
idea. 

1.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  THERE  ARE  TWO  RELA- 
tively  large  concerns,  Armstrong  Cork  Company  and  Ham- 
ilton Watch  Company.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
medium  size  and  small  metal-working  establishments.  The 
Hamilton  Watch  Company  and  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany, because  of  the  outstanding  ability  of  the  engineering 
staff  whose  services  they  command,  are  able  to  handle  defense 
work  of  the  most  exacting  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  smaller  plants  are  not  in  position  to  bid  successfully  for 
army  or  navy  work.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  small  plant 
may  not  be  able  to  get  a  quotation  on  steel  which  will  hold 
firm  during  the  period  when  his  bid  is  being  considered. 
More  important  still,  the  quantities  of  defense  product  he  can 
turn  out  in  a  given  period  of  time  are  so  small  as  to  make 
it  impracticable  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  recog- 
nize them  in  their  procurement  efforts.  However,  when  sev- 
eral small  plants  are  brought  together  in  an  informal,  but 
effective  "pool,"  the  picture  changes. 

For  several  months  past,  the  Manufacturers  Cooperative 
Defense  Committee  of  Lancaster  County,  now  affiliated  with 
the  Defense  Contract  Service  of  OPM,  has  been  acting  as 
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super-salesman  for  a  number  of  small  plants.  The  Navy  De- 
partment is  utilizing  die  capacity  of  ten  of  these  plants,  no 
one  of  which  could  have  qualified  for  navy  defense  work, 
for  the  manufacture  of  simple  parts  which  release  the  machine 
tools  in  the  department's  own  naval  yards  and  shops  for  more 
complicated  work.  One  of  the  small  plants  is  "contractor"  to 
the  Navy  Department,  sharing  out  the  work  with  the  other 
nine  plants.  This  is  not  sub-contracting,  in  the  conventional 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  work  was  not  awarded  the  "prime 
contractor"  with  the  tacitly  expressed  hope  that  he  would 
hunt  around  for  other  concerns  to  help  him  get  out  the  work. 
The  entire  quantity  of  parts  which  the  Navy  Department 
wanted  in  this  particular  instance  was  estimated  as  to  cost, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  "pool"  technical  committee,  aver- 
age costs  for  the  different  plants  calculated,  and  the  quantity 
of  work  which  each  could  do  arrived  at  in  advance  of  putting 
in  the  price  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  metal-working 
shops.  The  contract  was  awarded  in  the  knowledge  that  ten 
plants  would  together  work  on  the  job.  In  other  words, 
capacity  that  would  have  gone  unutilized  if  the  ten  plants 
had  to  be  handled  individually,  was  brought  into  effective 
production  for  national  defense  through  the  device  of  "pool- 
ing." 

A  large  volume  of  industrial  capacity  is  still  available  for 
national  defense  in  Lancaster  County,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  "pool,"  with  Hamilton  Watch  Company  and  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company  serving  as  "mother"  plants  to  the 
smaller  producers,  the  prospects  are  bright,  at  this  writing, 
for  practically  complete  utilization  of  the  metal-working 
capacity  of  Lancaster  County's  numerous  small  shops. 

2.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

IN  KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  THE  ."POOL"  HAS  DEVELOPED  OUT  OF  A 
similar  necessity,  but  has  come  out  with  a  different  type  of 
collective  organization.  The  Mid-Central  War  Resources 
Board,  under  the  presidency  of  Lou  E.  Holland,  head  of  a 
large  photo-engraving  plant  in  Kansas  City,  and  himself  a 
competent  machinist  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  in  the 
bicycle  business  years  ago,  represents  some  two  hundred 
metal-working  plants  in  an  area  within  a  radius  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  Kansas  City.  When  the  machine  tools  and  other 
equipment  in  these  two  hundred  Mid-Central  plants  were 
classified  and  listed  according  to  type,  age  of  machine,  present 
condition,  availability  for  defense  work,  and  so  on,  it  was 
found  that  the  aggregate  represented  the  equivalent  of  a 
modern  metal- working  plant  employing  approximately  15,000 
mechanics. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mid-Central  "pool"  the  usual  complaint 
of  inability  to  turn  out  work  of  the  most  exacting  nature  can- 
not be  substantiated.  In  the  group  of  plants  are  many  which 
have  grown  up  with  the  Mid-Continent  oil  industry.  Indeed, 
the  industry  depends  on  these  plants  not  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  of  its  complicated  and  delicate  equipment, 
but  for  its  original  manufacture,  in  many  instances.  They  can 
turn  out  equipment  all  the  way  from  locomotives  to  seismo- 
graphic  instruments. 

The  Mid-Central  "pool"  is  by  this  time  favorably  known  to 
both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  but  in  order  to  meet 
the  criticism  that  the  government  could  hardly  justify  giving 
orders  to  an  informal  association  of  plants,  no  matter  how 
well  equipped,  how  financially  dependable  each  individual 
plant  might  be  in  its  own  right,  a  special  type  of  organization 
has  been  created.  It  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  and  is  called  Mid-Central  Associated  De- 
fense Industries,  Inc.  It  is  cooperative  in  the  sense  that  each 
participating  plant,  one  hundred  at  the  outside,  holds  one 
share  of  stock  in  the  corporation,  entitling  it  to  one  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  corporation  is  not 
operating  for  its  own  profit,  although  any  expenses  incurred 
in  getting  and  supervising  defense  contracts  for  its  members 
could  be  collected  in  the  form  of  an  assessment,  if  necessary. 


However,  under  its  charter,  the  corporation  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  contracts  with  the  United  States  government,  and  it 
seems  altogether  likely  that  before  the  emergency  has  run 
its  course,  this  type  of  cooperative  agency  will  be  accepted  by 
the  government  armed  services  as  a  means  of  facilitating  de- 
fense production. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Lancaster  County  "pool,"  the  Mid- 
Central  Associated  Defense  Industries,  Inc.,  would  assist  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  in  allocating  defense  work 
among  the  participating  plants  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
qualifications  for  various  types  of  work.  Under  this  plan,  a 
complicated  piece  of  ordnance  or  military  or  naval  equipment 
might  pass  through  several  different  shops  before  it  arrived  at 
the  stage  of  final  assembly. 

Integration  Is  Imperative 

WHAT  REALLY  TAKES  PLACE  THROUGH  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
pooling  idea,  is  integration  of  hitherto  unrelated  production 
facilities.  For  example,  the  degree  of  integration  of  twenty 
machine  tools  of  different  type  in  a  small  metal-working  shop 
is  so  narrow  as  to  greatly  limit  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work 
that  can  be  turned  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of 
integration  which  is  possible  with  a  couple  of  thousand  ma- 
chine tools  running  practically  the  entire  range  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  catalogue,  is  almost  unlimited.  The  complicating 
factor  is  the  physical  separation  of  the  different  plants.  This, 
however,  can  be  corrected  by  rational  organization  of  the 
movement  of  materials  through  different  plants.  This  is  feasi- 
ble, even  though  plants  may  be  separated  by  as  much  as  fifty 
miles.  Under  normal  peacetime  competitive  conditions,  the 
degree  of  integration  of  a  particular  plant,  large  or  small,  is 
determined  by  market  demand.  In  the  present  emergency, 
however,  much  that  is  inherent  in  our  competitive  system 
must  temporarily  go  by  the  board. 

We  must  come  to  think  of  our  industrial  capacity,  now 
distributed  through  many  thousands  of  individual  plants  in 
practically  every  section  of  the  country,  as  if  it  were  one 
single  plant,  under  the  general  direction  of  some  central  brain. 
That  central  brain  must  be  the  authority  which  designs  the 
instruments  of  war,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  de- 
termines how  many  of  each  are  to  be  made.  This  necessary 
centralization  still  leaves  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
management  ability  in  the  individual  plant.  The  "pool"  idea 
acts  as  a  bridge  between  the  dispersed  authority  and  knowl- 
edge in  thousands  of  plants,  and  the  central  technical  plan- 
ning authority. 
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It  Is  Not  Too  Late 

UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  MORRIS  L.  COOKE  IN  THE 
Division,  Office  of  Production  Management,  national  defense 
production  pools  came  into  existence  in  something  like  one 
hundred  industrial  centers.  All  but  a  few  of  them  have  lapsed 
because  of  their  inability  to  get  orders.  Now,  however,  with 
the  growing  realization  in  all  quarters  of  the  terrible  urgency 
of  the  situation,  the  authorities  are  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  need  for  utilizing  the  economic  war  potential 
of  the  country.  As  a  result,  more  and  more  attention  is  being 
given  the  problem  of  how  to  bring  into  defense  production 
the  relatively  large  number  of  machine  and  man  hours  of 
work  still  available  in  thousands  of  small  and  medium-sized 
plants  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  stimuli  to  action  in 
this  direction  is  the  preoccupation  of  defense  authorities  with 
the  problem  of  post-war  social  and  economic  adjustment.  Ad- 
mittedly, further  concentration  of  industrial  production  in  the 
already  unduly  congested  industrial  centers  of  the  country 
would  aggravate  this  problem.  No  one  who  uses  any  imagi- 
nation on  the  problem  likes  the  prospect  of  several  hundred 
American  communities  taking  on  the  characteristics  of  ghost 
towns  because  of  failure  to  comprehend  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  planned  utilization  of  the  nation's  total  resources. 
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New  Standards 
for  Job  Agencies 

by  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 

The  chairman  of  the  congressional  committee  in- 
vestigating defense  migration  launches  a  new  drive 
against  some  of  the  ancient  abuses  of  commercial 
employment  agencies  and  labor  contractors. 


A  DEALER  IN  MILK,  DRUGS,  FUEL,  REAL  ESTATE,  CLOTHING   OR 

food  must  abide  by  certain  standards  and  be  licensed; 
but  in  many  states  of  the  Union  a  dealer  in  jobs  can  open 
an  office  and  call  himself  an  employment  agency  without 
any  public  inspection  whatever.  He  can,  if  he  is  un- 
scrupulous, send  waitresses  to  boom  town  cafes  where 
they  are  expected  to  become  prostitutes.  He  can,  too,  if 
he  is  not  troubled  by  a  conscience,  accept  registration  fees 
when  no  jobs  are  in  sight,  or  persuade  clients  to  sign  con- 
tracts obligating  them  to  pay  extortionate  advertising 
charges.  He  can,  too,  and  often  does,  encourage  wasteful 
labor  turnover,  even  splitting  fees  with  foremen  to 
encourage  the  practice.  In  the  truck-farming  states,  from 
California  to  New  Jersey,  labor  contractors,  or  padrones, 
recruit  field  hands,  handle  their  transportation  and  pay- 
rolls, and  sometimes  chisel  most  of  the  money  earned  by 
America's  most  disadvantaged  class  of  citizens— migratory 
agricultural  workers. 

The  brokers  in  the  most  precious  commodity  in  the 
world,  human  talent  and  toil,  are  not  all  predatory 
racketeers  by  any  means;  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  job  seeker  to  tell  reputable  employment  agents  from 
racketeers.  Comparatively  few  states  and  cities  have  ade- 
quate supervision  over  commercial  employment  agencies. 
The  federal  government  exercises  no  control  whatever.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  public 
employment  service  system  would  drive  unscrupulous 
private  agencies  out  of  business,  but  the  founders  of  the 
public  system  did  not  reckon  with  the  impatient  streak  in 
human  nature.  To  a  desperate  job  hunter  it  seems  worth 
risking  a  fee  to  avoid  the  red  tape  of  careful  checking  and 
classification,  and  inevitably  slower  placement  of  the  free 
public  agencies.  The  man  who  must  have  a  job  at  once  is 
placed  in  the  helpless  position  of  paying  a  fee  to  a  com- 
mercial agency  not  usually  interested  in  his  keeping  the 
job.  Many  migratory  farm  workers,  accustomed  to  the 
meager  security  provided  by  labor  contractors,  are  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  public  employment  services. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this,  of  course;  many  employers, 
both  agricultural  and  industrial,  prefer  to  deal  with 
private  employment  agencies  because  private  agencies 
have  a  knack  of  delivering  cheap  common  labor  in  such 
abundance  that  there  is  no  risk  of  seasonal  pressure  for 
higher  wages. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  and  shocking  documents  of 
our  time  throws  a  revealing  spotlight  upon  the  abuses  of 
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the  commercial  agencies  and  labor  contractors.  It  is  the 
twelve-volume  report  of  the  congressional  committee 
investigating  migratory  labor  in  interstate  commerce, 
under  the  vigorous  and  discerning  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative John  H.  Tolan  of  California.  In  the  past  year 
Chairman  Tolan  and  the  four  members  of  his  committee 
have  traveled  more  than  10,000  miles,  and  conducted 
hearings  in  the  north,  east,  south  and  west,  seeking  ways 
to  ameliorate  the  nation's  migrant  problem.  The  defense 
program  has  made  it  imperative  to  do  so.  Human  mobility 
is  desirable,  but  destitute  migration  is  not.  Mr.  Tolan  has 
listened  to  employes,  employers,  labor  contractors,  minis- 
ters, sociologists,  farmers,  mayors,  governors,  federal  offi- 
cials. Out  of  their  testimony  has  emerged  one  of  the  first 
recommendations  of  his  committee — HR  5510,  a  bill  to 
regulate  private  employment  agencies  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  bill  is  aimed  at  the  abuses  of  such 
agencies,  and  it  is  bound  to  liquidate  most  of  the  shady 
ones,  the  fly-by-nights,  the  racketeers.  It  should  not  harm 
legitimate,  responsible  fee-charging  agencies  which  have 
long  performed  a  useful  function.  The  bill  applies  only 
to  agencies  operating  across  state  lines,  and  specifically 
exempts  agencies  in  the  professional  fields  and  non-profit 
agencies  conducted  by  colleges,  churches,  unions,  lodges, 
and  similar  organizations. 

REPRESENTATIVE  TOLAN'S  BILL,  IF  PASSED,  WILL  HAVE  FAR 
reaching  consequences.  It  will  give  the  commercial  em- 
ployment agencies  which  meet  its  standards  a  status 
which  fee-charging  agencies  and  labor  contractors  have 
never  before  enjoyed.  Their  survival,  alongside  the  public 
services,  is  insured.  It  should  give  job  seekers  a  new 
confidence  in  descriptions  of  jobs  available.  It  should 
challenge  the  public  employment  system  to  meet  the  new 
problems  which  elimination  of  many  labor  contractors 
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will  thrust  upon  its  personnel.  Most  important,  it  will 
integrate  the  labor  supply  more  efficiently  into  the  defense 
program. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  War  Department, 
Navy  Department,  Labor  Department,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  by  the  labor 
commissioners  of  a  number  of  states  because  of  its  antici- 
pated effect  upon  the  orderly  recruitment  of  labor  in 
defense  industries,  in  agriculture,  and  other  seasonal  em- 
ployments. It  will  fulfil  an  old  cause  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
the  National  YWCA  and  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions.  The  International  Labour  Office  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  nations  in  which  fee-charging  employment  agencies 
are  unregistered  and  unregulated,  except  locally.  Passage 
of  the  bill,  which  requires  federal  licensing  and  surety 
bonding  along  the  line  of  the  present  regulation  in  the 
few  states  and  cities  which  have  genuinely  recognized  the 
problem,  will  prohibit  the  charging  of  excessive  fees,  fee 
splitting,  causing  artificial  labor  turnover,  placing  persons 
in  immoral  or  unlawful  employment,  sending  an  appli- 
cant for  employment  where  a  strike  or  lockout  exists 
without  giving  the  applicant  a  written  statement  to  this 
effect,  and  a  number  of  other  abusive  practices. 

INWESTIGATIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES  BY  BETTER  Busi- 
ness Bureaus,  by  government  surveys  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  by  the  Tolan  committee's  recent  study 
of  defense  migration,  have  all  acknowledged  the  desira- 
bility of  local  regulation  and  state  standards,  but  they 
have  all  come  squarely  up  against  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  American  employment  placement  is  across  state 
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lines.  Chicago,  for  example,  is  within  fifty  miles  of 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Michigan;  New  York  City  is 
even  nearer  to  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Many  of  the 
seasonal  workers  on  the  truck  farms  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Virginia  are 
recruited  in  South  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  labor  contractors 
not  unlike  the  padrones  of  Texas  or  California.  The 
padrone  system  developed  among  the  Italians  of  the  East, 
and  the  Mexicans,  Japanese,  and  Filipinos  in  California, 
as  leaders  of  crews  of  immigrant  workers  actually  became 
labor  contractors.  Under  the  Tolan  bill,  padrones  and 
other  labor  contractors  must  register  and  comply  with 
federal  standards,  including  a  bond  to  protect  clients 
against  loss.  According  to  Carey  McWilliams,  chief  of 
the  division  of  immigration  and  housing  of  the  state 
department  of  industrial  relations  of  California,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Tolan  committee,  the  California 
records  show  "many  complaints  with  respect  to  the  non- 
payment of  wages  by  labor-chiseling  contractors." 

Every  year  some  10,000  Mexicans  from  Texas  are 
recruited  for  work  in  the  Michigan  beet  fields  by  labor 
contractors.  Under  the  Texas  emigrant  agency  law,  out- 
of-state  agencies  must  register  in  Texas.  The  original 
intention  of  this  Texas  legislation  was  to  prevent  depletion 
of  the  cheap  labor  supply  in  Texas,  and  not  the  welfare 
of  the  workers.  The  trip  to  the  northern  beet  fields,  about 
1,600  miles,  used  to  be  made  by  train,  but  in  recent  years 
truckers — usually  unregistered  with  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission — haul,  thirty  to  fifty  passengers  a  trip. 
These  truckers  cross  five  state  lines,  often  aiming  for  the 
borders  at  night.  They  make  the  trip  in  three  days,  some- 
times stopping  only  twice  each  twenty-four  hours  to 
permit  the  passengers  to  go  to  the  toilet. 

Unscrupulous  labor  contractors,  especially  those  with 
their  offices  under  their  hats,  are  seldom  reached  by  state 
legislation,  because  so  much  of  their  activity  extends  across 
state  lines. 

THE  STATES  ARE  LAX  IN  ENFORCING  EXISTING  STATE  REGULATION 

of  fee-charging  private  employment  agencies.  The  Ribnik 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1928  (in  which,  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Justice  Stone,  now  Chief 
Justice,  dissented)  ruled  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  a 
state  to  fix  the  fees  of  employment  agencies.  This  decision 
gave  a  set-back  to  state  regulation  from  which  it  has  never. 
fully  recovered,  though  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
(Nebraska  v.  Qlsen)  has  overruled  the  1928  decision. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  dearth  of  information  which 
most  states  have  gathered  on  private  employment  agencies 
in  comparison  with  California,  where  in  1939  the  Division 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  Law  Enforcement  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  reported  606  agencies,  not  including  farm 
labor  contractors  or  theatrical  agencies,  making  830,666 
placements,  and  collecting  fees  of  $174,637.  Montana  and 
Nevada  reported  no  employment  agencies  in  the  state. 
Illinois  371,  New  Jersey  133,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
only  16.  Wisconsin's  ten  reported  agencies  made  5,369 
placements,  and  Iowa's  sixteen  reported  agencies  made 
2,502.  The  state  of  New  York  has  no  state  registration, 
nor  have  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  or  Massachusetts, 
which  border  it.  Obviously,  the  picture  is  incomplete.  The 
statistics  simply  do  not  exist.  Municipal  regulation  may 
be  admirable  locally,  but  in  a  day  and  age  when  appli- 
cants for  jobs  may  be  routed  hundreds  of  miles,  across 
half  a  dozen  state  lines,  not  even  the  most  advanced  state 
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system  could  control  abuses  in 
interstate  operations  of  commer- 
cial employment  agencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  state  officials  can 
be  utilized  to  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  federal  regulation, 
and  it  is  expected  that,  if  the 
Tolan  bill  passes,  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  will  rely 
heavily  upon  existing  state  ma- 
chinery. 

The  sub-committee  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee  is 
planning  to  conduct  hearings  on 
the  bill  in  September.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Labor  Committee 
cannot  be  expected  to  wade 
through  the  twelve  volumes  of 
the  Tolan  committee's  findings, 
or  the  740  pages  of  its  report. 
But  those  volumes  are  recom- 
mended reading  for  the  socially 
curious.  Here,  out  of  the  mouths 
of  troubled  wage  earners  and 
employers,  sociologists  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  is  the  story  of 
the  American  quest  for  liveli- 
hood • —  and  of  the  conditions 
which  frustrate  it.  Here  are  real 
hindrances  to  defense,  and  to 
morale.  To  be  sure,  the  labor 
contractor  and  the  unscrupulous 
fee -charging  employment  agency 
are  only  two  out  of  a  number  of 
factors  which  contribute  to  un- 
necessary migrancy,  and  which 
at  present  impede  the  defense 
effort.  But  they  are  concrete 
factors.  There  is  every  reason  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems which  they  create  and  to 
tackle  their  solution  in  a  spirit 
of  objective  correction. 


The  nation's  network  of  state  employment  services  is  free,  and  geared  to  the  defense  program 


A    DECADE    AGO,    WHEN    HERBERT    HoOVER    VETOED    THE    FIRST 

Wagner  bill  creating  a  system  of  public  employment  ex- 
changes, the  private  employment  agencies  were  the  most 
conspicuous  means  of  connecting  workers  with  the  few 
jobs  that  existed.  Then,  as  now,  unscrupulous  private 
agencies  were  exploiting  confusion  and  chaos  in  the  job 
market.  Surely,  the  behavior  of  commercial  dealers  in 
jobs  during  bad  times  and  good  times,  and  now  in  a  time 
of  emergency,  has  not  given  workers  or  employers  great 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  clean  their  own  house  and 
regulate  themselves.  There  are  too  many  temptations  in 
a  trade  in  which  the  interest  of  the  agency  seldom  coin- 
cides with  the  interest  of  either  client  or  society. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  course  of  this 
measure,  the  first  legislative  product  of  the  Tolan  investi- 
gation. -No  one  knows  the  extent  to  which  commercial 
job  dealers  are  organized,  or  are  capable  of  organizing, 
or  what  forces  they  can  muster  in  Congress  or  the  press. 

Although  the  bona  fide  press  is  specifically  exempted 


from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  classified  columns  of  newspapers  abound  in 
advertisements  of  employment  agencies.  Most  of  these 
advertisements  are  obviously  genuine  descriptions  of 
actual  vacancies  by  legitimate  commercial  agencies,  but 
there  are  also  advertisements  from  sources  which  naturally 
arouse  suspicion.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  press  will  come 
to  the  defense  of  abuses,  rackets  or  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  the  target  of  welfare  groups  and  Better 
Business  Bureaus  for  a  generation.  But  there  are  influen- 
tial groups  which  have  a  stake  in  bad  as  well  as  good 
commercial  job  agencies. 

Legislators;  or  readers  of  this  article,  who  have  formu- 
lated no  opinion  are  referred  to  the  Tolan  committee 
findings.  In  that  veritable  domesday  book  of  the  work- 
ingman's  quest  for  a  job — for  a  decent  pay  day.  for 
security,  for  an  American  standard  of  living — will  be 
found  sufficient  case  histories  of  men  and  women  looking 
for  work  to  enable  the  least  interested  to  reach  a  docu- 
mented decision. 
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NEWCOMERS:     FOUR     ARTICLES     ON      EUROPEANS     IN     THE     NEW     WORLD 


Immigrants  by  Conviction 


by   MARTIN  GUMPERT 

"Americans  by  Choice"  was  the  title  of  John  P.  Gavit's  book  in  the  series 
brought  out  by  Harper,  which  carried  the  findings  of  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration's study  in  1922.  "Immigrants  by  Conviction"  is  a  phrase  Dr. 
Gumpert  coined  independently  out  of  his  own  travail  and  hopes — years 
later.  In  lieu  of  Mr.  Gavit's  department  in  Surrey  Graphic,  "Through 
Neighbors'  Doorways,"  we  have  telescoped  five  luminous  chapters  from 
Dr.  Gumpert's  forthcoming  book,  "First  Papers,"  through  the  courtesy 
of  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  his  publishers. 


THE     SIMPLE     ACT     OF     CROSSING     THE     THRESHOLD     OF     AN 

American  consulate  can  revolutionize  the  entire  existence 
of  an  emigre.  When  those  of  us  in  middle  life  stand  at 
one  of  these  outer  gates  of  the  New  World,  as  I  did  six 
years  ago,  heavy  bundles  of  memories  weigh  us  down. 
For  us  migration  is  an  enforced  process  with  but  one 
meaning.  It  is  the  last  stretch  of  a  long  road  of  sorrow 
and  uprooting.  One  flees  across  the  borders  of  Europe 
into  exile  merely  to  gain  physical  safety.  But  when  one 
later  ventures  across  the  ocean,  it  is  to  end  the  state  of 
flight.  When  one  covers  thousands  of  miles  to  some 
community  in  a  new  continent,  it  is  to  make  friends,  to 
establish  a  household,  to  become  a  citizen. 

We  have  been  preceded  by  millions,  disappointed  and 
hunted,  rebellious  and  hungry  for  joy.  They  settled  the 
coasts,  drove  their  axes  into  the  forests,  navigated  the 
streams,  plowed  the  fields,  founded  cities  and  states, 
created  liberty  and  power  for  themselves.  They  began  to 
love  the  soil  that  bred  their  children.  The  mysteries  of 
the  vast  plains  and  heights  entrusted  to  them  intoxicated 
their  hearts.  From  the  Old  World  they  brought  their 
tools  and  customs,  their  vices  and  their  faith.  They  had 
to  multiply,  to  maintain  and  organize  themselves.  But 
they  soon  found  that  time  and  space,  weather  and  wind, 
followed  a  rhythm  that  was  new;  that  their  colonial 
civilization  meant  hindrance  as  well  as  progress;  that  this 
was  a  land  of  its  own;  shaping  faces,  changing  looks, 
language,  gait;  changing  men's  food  and  men's  thoughts. 

Here  were  all  the  elements — wealth,  mental  growth, 
historical  traditions,  and  the  innate  creative  values — of  a 
strong  young  nation.  It  was  through  this  revolutionary 
process  of  forgetting  and  reshaping,  of  melting  down  and 
creating  anew,  that  there  arose — America. 

We  newcomers  have  come  late.  We  have  come  laden 
with  all  the  distress  of  a  lost  battle,  with  much  doubt  and 
false  arrogance,  much  useless  and  foolish  ballast  valued 
by  us  even  in  the  discard,  with  nothing  but  our  naked 
lives.  Ignorant  of  the  language  and  of  the  country,  penni- 
less and  presumptuous,  we  arrive  with  our  needs  and 
claims  in  America's  moment  of  crisis.  We  may  have 
thought  we  had  much  to  give  and  soon  find  ourselves  more 
helpless  than  beggars,  because  we  are  not  used  to  begging. 

The  transformation  of  the  European  into  an  American 
is  a  harsh  experience  in  the  twentieth  century.  We  are 


difficult  arrivals.  Few  of  us  know  how  to  till  the  soil;  few 
are  masters  of  a  craft.  We  shelter  libraries  and  phono- 
graph records  in  our  much  too  narrow  rooms,  and  we 
cling  fondly  to  the  pleasures  and  arts  amid  which  we  have 
grown  up.  With  every  fiber  we  are  still  tied  to  the  tragedy 
beneath  which  Europe  is  collapsing  and,  perhaps  correctly, 
we  regard  its  issue  as  crucial  to  the  destiny  of  this  new  land. 

Exodus  from  Europe 

I   HAD  NEVER  HEARD  THE  WORD  "AFFIDAVIT"  UNTIL  THE  YEAR 

I  set  out  for  the  American  consulate  in  Berlin.  It  is  one 
of  those  terms  without  which  we  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
along  very  well,  until  the  day  when  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  our  life  depends  on  one.  An  affidavit  is  a 
sworn  declaration  by  a  United  States  citizen  to  the  effect 
that  he  welcomes  a  certain  would-be  immigrant  and  will 
see  to  it  that  said  immigrant  does  not  become  a  public 
charge.  Without  such  a  document  a  consul  will  not  even 
look  at  you.  It  is  most  effective  when  given  by  close  rela- 
tives on  the  other  side.  Without  such  I  had  resorted  to  the 
aid  of  whatever  Americans  I  knew.  I  wrote  letters  into 
the  unknown,  sensing  keenly  that  the  favor  I  was  asking 
was  something  of  an  imposition.  For  it  involved  various 
annoyances — visits  to  notaries,  detailed  financial  state- 
ments, forms  filled  out  and,  not  least,  despite  my  assur- 
ances, secret  apprehension  at  an  invitation  carrying  such 
responsibility. 

Surely  the  American  consular  officials  are  today  the 
world's  most  skilled  experts  in  misery.  At  the  time,  late 
in  1935,  there  was  not  yet  the  panic  of  headlong  flight, 
only  the  unrest  of  planned  retreat.  You  had  to  line  up 
as  for  a  military  inspection.  Even  the  hours  of  waiting 
were  part  of  the  routine.  A  motley  crew  gathered  on  the 
long  benches — sorrowful  people  with  fear  and  suffering 
in  their  eyes.  Your  name  is  called  and  there  begins  the 
circuit  of  the  many  tables  at  which  you  were  measured, 
registered,  questioned. 

All  of  a  sudden  you  may  face  an  almost  insurmountable 
problem  that  you  must  solve  for  yourself.  The  legless 
know  their  misfortune.  But  the  "passport  cripples"  learn 
of  their  terrible  disfigurement  only  at  the  consulate. 
Chance  occurrences  that  you  had  hardly  sensed  suddenly 
develop  into  vicious  menaces  to  immigration.  A  missing 
finger,  a  stiff  knee,  some  insignificant  defect  to  which  you 
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have  long  become  adapted— and  instantly  official  eyebrows 
knit  in  a  dubious  frown;  you  are  likely  to  become  a 
statistical  minus  quantity. 

The  most  heinous  crime,  of  course,  is  poverty;  and 
this  is  hard  to  overcome  when  the  country  you  wish  to 
leave  has  already  seized  all  your  earthly  goods— sadistically 
permitting  refugees  to  escape  with  little  more  than  their 
bare  hands.  As  a  German  citizen,  for  example,  you  are 
not  permitted  to  own  any  foreign  exchange;  but  you  have 
to  prove  to  the  American  officials  at  the  consulate  that  you 
possess  the  small  amount  that  will  keep  you  from  starving 
immediately  after  you  land.  I  helped  myself  out  of  this 
unpleasant  situation  by  first  going  to  London— that  was 
then  still  possible — and  arranging  with  friends  that  some 
money  would  be  placed  at  my  disposal  on  reaching  New 
York.  Thus  I  possessed  something  that  did  not  yet  belong 
to  me,  and  so  I  evaded  the  legal  pitfalls. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  STATES  THAT  PERSECUTE  LAW-ABIDING 
citizens,  instead  of  protecting  them,  has  something  about 
it  inevitably  demoralizing  and  fradulent.  That  was  true 
even  in  1935,  and  it  was  to  grow  progressively  worse. 
Anyone  who  wanted  to  get  out,  or  to  get  in  somewhere, 
was  already  suspicious  in  his  own  eyes.  And  this  mass 
cultivation  of  bad  conscience  is  a  component  part  of 
political  terror.  Under  it  even  a  passport  becomes  for  the 
confined  peoples  a  mythical  symbol  of  fear  and  torment. 

The  formalities  indulged  in  by  the  American  immigra- 
tion authorities  were  based,  I  found,  on  entirely  different 
motives.  Their  aim  was  not  torture  and  persecution  but 
protection.  Perhaps  most  accurately  the  procedure  may  be 
compared  to  the  initial  stages  attendant  upon  taking  out 
life  insurance.  The  risk  to  America  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  probability;  the  immigrant's  physical,  social,  and 
economic  capacities  are  estimated.  It  is  a  primitive  apti- 
tude test — a  test  that  is  imperfect  and  does  not  exclude 
possible  individual  hardships. 

Each  of  us  must  have  been  somewhat  taken  aback 
when,  at  the  end  of  all  the  formalities,  we  were  asked  to 
sign  a  sworn  declaration  that  we  were  not  insane,  had 
never  engaged  in  prostitution,  and  had  no  intention  of 
assassinating  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  Europe  such  possibilities  and  intentions  would  never 
be  left  to  the  statement  of  a  simple  citizen;  indeed,  any 
public  denial  of  all  these  vices  and  felonies  would  make 
you  suspect.  Everyone  is  secretly  watched  and  the  mere 
mention  of  a  suspicion  is  almost  counted  an  indictment. 
Lies  and  false  alibis,  traditional  instruments  of  European 
public  life,  are  rightfully  regarded  as  crimes  in  America. 
In  Europe,  every  oath  and  public  proceeding  has  some- 
thing ceremonious  about  it.  In  America,  any  drugstore 
notary  public  will  make  a  declaration  binding  for  25  cents. 
For  in  America  a  man's  word  still  has  value;  and  to  trust 
it  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  police  registration  and  where 
there  is  a  maximum  of  personal  liberty  is  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  public  order.  Occasional  abuse  is  tolerated  rather 
than  a  police  regime,  with  its  greater  measure  of  insecurity 
that  springs  from  destruction  of  morale. 

What  does  the  emigre  take  along  with  him?  In  the 
mid-thirties  we  still  had  our  choice.  It  takes  a  curious 
brand  of  heroism  for  a  family  voluntarily  to  surrender  its 
house  furnishings.  Ours  were  packed  into  huge  wooden 
crates.  A  few  months  after  our  arrival,  when  we  thought 
we  could  dare  the  risk  of  a  home  of  our  own,  we  had  the 
crates  opened.  The  past  crept  out  weirdly  with  its  double 


meaning  of  familiarity  and  horror. 

When  at  last  the  pieces  were  set  up,  trimmed  and  sawed 
down  a  little — a  scratch  here  and  there — we  might  just 
as  well  have  been  sitting  in  Berlin  listening  to  the  strains 
of  the  Horst  Wessel  song  coming  in  from  the  street. 
Objects  have  a  kind  of  eternity  and  tenacity  and  sadness 
that  never  clings  to  men.  Objects  that  are  out  of  place, 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  background,  spread  a  kind  of 
metaphysical  disorder  and  indictment  that  can  become 
hard  to  bear.  The  thing  to  do,  clearly,  is  to  throw  all 
ballast  overboard  and  tolerate  only  whatever  can  be  useful 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Of  course  it  feels  good  to  take  along  shirts  and  suits 
and  ties,  but  their  cut  may  long  keep  the  alien  seal  on 
the  immigrant.  It  is  easier  to  change  his  residence  than 
his  appearance  and  his  everyday  clothes.  That  external 
transformation  can  proceed  but  slowly.  When  the  socks 
first  begin  to  show  holes,  when  the  first  pair  of  shoes  is 
bought,  the  first  new  hat  acquired — these  are  way-stations 
in  a  mysterious  metamorphosis  that  penetrates  into  every 
pore  of  his  being — until  at  last,  after  a  long  period  of 
contemplation  and  readjustment,  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  buy  an  American  tie.  He  who  can  manage  to  wear 
an  American  tie  is  a  citizen  beyond  doubt. 

The  more  favored  immigrants  bring  along  small  ob- 
jects of  value.  A  gold  cigarette  case  or  a  good  camera  have 
a  fixed  relation  to  rent  bills  and  cafeteria  checks — they 
are  realizable  subsistence. 

In  the  middle  class  sense  emigration  represents  a  bank- 
ruptcy, a  degradation.  Unless  the  newcomer  happens  to  be 
an  Einstein,  he  is  deprived  of  all  his  marks  of  rank  and 
left  only  with  the  opportunity  to  regain  them  under 
completely  changed  circumstances.  To  adventurers  this 
offers  a  tremendous  fascination.  But  we  are  not  all  adven- 
turers; we  are  men  with  readily  checked  inventories. 

Nonetheless  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  deny  the  tremen- 
dous stimulus  brought  on  by  emigration.  Many  of  us 
over  there  were  what  many  of  you  are  over  here — dead 
men  who  walked,  lives  lived  in  a  vacuum,  adding 
machines,  robots.  We  all  plainly  suffered  from  a  neurosis 
of  civilization  that  consigned  adult  men  to  premature  old 
age  at  the  very  prime  of  their  life.  But  once  we  were 
ruthlessly  put  into  the  street,  the  elements  of  youth  were 
revitalized;  we  had  to  learn  all  over  again,  had  to  exert 
effort,  skip  a  generation,  and  find  our  way  in  a  modern 
life  in  which  heretofore  we  had  played  but  the  role  of 
pensioner. 

Arrival 

ONCE    HERE,   THIS    EXCITING    CHALLENGE   REACHES   MUCH    FAR- 

ther.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  fighting  against  time  but 
against  space.  The  mails  take  longer;  the  walk  from  home 
to  the  baker's  is  stretched;  twilight  is  shorter;  the  seasons 
have  strange  durations.  Population  masses  are  arranged 
in  new  patterns;  the  land  is  administered  and  provisioned 
under  completely  changed  conditions.  An  unaccustomed 
system  rules  the  work-day  and  its  leisure;  one  finds  oneself 
caught  up  in  an  utterly  different  biological  circuit.  And 
it  is  precisely  these  things,  of  which  the  ingenuous  immi- 
grant hardly  grows  aware,  that  become  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  his  ability  to  adapt  himself.  Only  patience, 
will  power  and  flexibility  will  adapt  cells  that  had  begun 
to  harden  in  Europe  to  the  new  metabolism. 

All  this  begins  with  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
ocean  is  of  unimaginable  bigness  (Continued  on  page  486) 
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Axis  Aliens  in  an  Emergency 


by  EARL  G.  HARRISON 

What  should  be  our  national  policy  toward  non-citizens  from  the  Axis 
countries?  The  American  best  qualified  to  answer  this  question,  by  reason 
of  his  recent  experience  as  director  of  alien  registration  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  outlines  a  program. 


Can  you  do  something  to  hurry  my  citizenship  case?  Since 
I  have  been  in  the  United  States  since  1925,  I  \now  that  it 
is  mostly  my  fault  that  I  am  in  this  jam  now,  but  if  war 
comes,  and  it  loof^s  lively,  I  don't  want  to  be  an  alien  be- 
cause I  am  not  really  one.  In  spite  of  hard  times  here  (and 
I  have  had  more  than  my  share)  I  feel  only  loyalty  to  Uncle 
Sam.  I  will  mean  it  when  I  tat(e  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
this  country  and  the  cler\  promised  I  would  be  called  by 
six  months  ago. 

WRITTEN  TO  THE  ALIEN  REGISTRATION  DIVISION,  THIS  LET- 
ter  has  many  counterparts — appeals  (including  informal 
oaths  of  allegiance)  to  the  new  government  agency  which 
is  custodian  of  their  sworn  autobiographies  and  finger- 
prints. 

The  United  States  has  more  "aliens"  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  the  regis- 
tration figures  indicate,  if  loyalty  and  sincerity  be  in- 
cluded among  the  tests. 

During  the  initial  period  of  the  first  complete  registra- 
tion of  all  non-citizens,  a  total  of  4,741,971  registered  in 
continental  United  States.  Six  and  a  half  months  later — 
July  15,  1941— the  total  registration  stands  at  4,765,654, 
or  an  increase  of  23,681,  slightly  less  than  one  half  of 
one  percent.  Most  but  not  all  of  these  represent  "late" 
registrations.  The  reasons  are  stated  and  are  under- 
standable. 

"I  was  under  the  impression  that  receipt  for  my  second 
papers  was  sufficient  for  registration  purposes." 

"I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  had  to  pay  to  reg- 
ister and  since  I  did  not  have  any  money  I  did  not 
register.  I  discovered  I  was  misinformed  so  I  am  now 
registering." 

"I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  derived  citizenship 
from  my  father's  naturalization  papers.  When  I  applied 
for  a  position  under  the  state  civil  service,  I  was  advised 
that  my  father's  papers  were  not  legal  and  that  I  was 
not  a  citizen." 

"I  did  not  register  on  or  before  December  26,  1940, 
because  I  have  been  living  on  a  farm  and  did  not  know 
anything  about  it." 

"I  was  in  the  hospital  during  the  registration  period 
and  did  not  know  of  the  registration  until  some  time 
after  the  period  was  over  so  I  am  now  registering." 

Did  They  All  Register? 

THE  CASES  OH  "WILFUL"  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE  REGIS- 
tration  requirements  have  been  de  minimus.  There  have 
been,  of  course,  some  who  have  refused  to  register  and 
these  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  relatively  few  prose- 
cutions. I  suspect  that  most  of  these  persons  were  really 
in  need  of  psychiatric  attention. 
What  percentage  of  the  total  actually  registered?  The 


percentage  of  purity  claimed  by  a  soap  that  floats  may 
be  somewhat  above  the  correct  answer  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  many  "tips,"  anonymous  and  otherwise,  sent  to 
the  Alien  Registration  Division,  reports  from  Selective 
Service  Boards  and  many  other  sources,  and  seven 
months'  experience,  I  see  no  reason  to  modify  my  efforts 
at  a  conservative  answer  in  stating  that  at  least  98  percent 
of  those  subject  to  the  law  have  responded. 

Use  your  own  estimate  (if  reasonable)  to  be  added  to 
the  official  registration  figures  and  you  still  have  the 
smallest  proportion  of  aliens  to  the  total  population  in 
our  history!  Approximately  3.5  percent,  whereas  in  1930 
it  was  in  excess  of  5  percent.  Still  a  problem  in  critical 
times  —  yes. 

The  First  World  War  Experience 

DURING  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  A  TOTAL  OF  480,000  GERMANS 
(male  and  female)  complied  with  a  rather  hastily  set  up 
registration.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  between 
3,500,000  and  4,000,000  Austro-Hungarian  male  and  fe- 
male aliens,  1,600,000  of  whom  were  industrially  em- 
ployed. In  the  present  registration  there  are  approxi- 
mately 285,000  Germans,  fifth  in  the  nationality  list;  the 
Italians,  who  head  the  nationality  list,  total  about  750,000. 
Canada  is  second,  Poland  third,  and  Russia  fourth. 

The  total  registration  for  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
;ire  only  a  few  thousands  apart.  Late  registrations  for 
each  country  represent  only  one  quarter  of  one  percent 
respectively.  Late  registrations  of  Italian  nationals  repre- 
sent sixteen  one-hundredths  of  one  percent  and  for  Rus- 
sians seventeen  one-hundredths  of  one  percent,  while  for 
Canadians  and  Mexicans,  the  total  is  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent in  each  case. 

It  may  be  fairly  and  conservatively  stated  that  the 
United  States  is  considerably  better  prepared  now  than 
it  was  in  1917  with  respect  to  information  on  hand  and 
readily  available  concerning  its  entire  alien  population, 
including  possible  "enemy"  aliens.  This  is  true  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  complete  registry  set  up  under  the 
Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940  but  because  of  the  many 
investigations  conducted  by  various  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  determine  such  matters  as  exemptions  from 
prohibitions  against  employment  of  aliens  by  certain  in- 
dustries having  defense  contracts,  eligibility  for  natural- 
ization, and  so  on.  The  centralization  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  official  inquiry  into  alleged 
acts  of  sabotage,  espionage,  the  violation  of  neutrality 
laws  and  related  offenses  has  had  many  advantages  and 
justifies  a  feeling  of  greater  national  security  and  pre- 
paredness. By  the  time  this  article  appears,  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  having  the  information  from  alien 
registrations  reduced  to  tabulating  cards,  which  will  make 
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possible  speedy  sorting  and  listing  of  selected  groups  on 
a  national  or  local  basis,  will  have  been  completed. 
Various  governmental  agencies  are  cooperating  in  ana- 
lyzing the  activities  of  all  non-citizens,  including  mem- 
berships in  organizations. 

A  review  of  the  1918  report  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  reveals  valuable  information  with 
respect  to  regulations  of  the  conduct  of  enemy  aliens 
during  the  World  War.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  only 
measure  of  control  was  that  which  was  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  the  Department  of  Justice  by  proclamations 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  President  under  the 
authority  of  Section  4067  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Detailed 
information  is  given  concerning  limitations  placed  upon 
the  movements  of  enemy  aliens,  establishment  of  a  permit 
system  and  a  pass  system  for  waterfronts,  the  detention 
of  more  than  six  thousand  suspected  enemy  aliens  under 
Presidential  warrants  in  addition  to  the  temporary  de- 
tention of  several  thousand  more  for  summary  examina- 
tion. Reference  is  made  to  the  anomalous  nature,  under 
our  American  judicial  system,  of  the  power  granted  by 
the  Revised  Statutes  in  providing  for  the  summary  exer- 
cise of  Executive  authority  resulting  in  internment  of 
alien  enemies  with  no  power  vested  in  the  courts  to  re- 
view or  modify  the  action. 

As  time  went  on  efforts  were  made  to  deal  with  enemy 
aliens  more  through  the  use  of  parole,  posting  of  bonds 
and  requiring  "supervisors,"  rather  than  by  internment. 
It  is  interesting  now  to  read  the  reference  in  the  Attorney 


General's  report  to  "the  economic  waste  which  would 
have  been  involved  in  attempting  to  intern  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  indiscriminately,  and  .  .  .  the  eco- 
nomic loss  which  would  have  been  caused  in  industries 
through  labor  shortage;  but  chiefly,  [our  different  policy] 
is  due  to  the  policy  of  fair  play — dealing  justice  to  the 
innocent  and  confining  only  the  dangerous.  That  this 
policy  has  justified  itself  by  results  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
in  the  light  of  the  internal  history  of  this  country  during 
the  war."  It  is  stated  that  the  aliens,  thus  treated,  who 
subsequently  came  under  suspicion  "did  not  exceed  one 
percent." 

Actual  and  Technical  Experience 

EVEN     IN     THE     PRESENT     WAR,     GREAT     BRITAIN     HAS     GONE 

through  much  the  same  kind  of  development.  As  is 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  W.  Kempner,  who  as 
official  and  scholar  has  long  worked  in  the  field  of 
police  and  alien  administration,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law  (Vol.  34,  page  443 — July  1940),  in 
May  1940  of  a  total  of  seventy-four  thousand  technical 
enemy  aliens  in  England,  over  nine  thousand  were  in- 
terned, including  fifteen  hundred  women.  More  and 
more,  however,  the  distinction  was  drawn  between  real 
enemy  aliens  and  technical  enemy  aliens,  and  to  determine 
these  categories  one  hundred  and  twelve  alien  tribunals 
were  set  up  throughout  the  country.  This  resulted  in  the 
internment  of  only  two  thousand  out  of  seventy-five 
thousand  examined,  with  almost  87  percent  permitted 
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to  go  their  way  without  any  restrictions  whatever. 

"How  different,"  writes  Dr.  Kempner,  "from  the  situa- 
tion in  February  1915  when,  of  the  total  of  forty  thousand 
enemy  aliens,  99  percent  were  interned  and  only  one 
percent  or  four  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  not." 
It  was  found,  upon  these  orderly  and  thorough  investi- 
gations, that  although  many  of  the  "aliens"  are  "enemies" 
by  origin,  speech,  and  culture,  they  are  often  admirers 
of  the  enemy  state  in  which  they  live.  The  conclusion 
was  drawn  that  most  Germans  and  Austrians  in  Great 
Britain  feel  no  loyalty  to  the  National  Socialist  govern- 
ment which  drove  them  into  exile  for  political,  racial, 
or  religious  reasons.  This  has  resulted  in  recognition  of 
the  "newness  of  this  problem"  as  distinguished  from  that 
present  at  the  outset  of  the  World  War  when  most  of 
the  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians  present  in  Great 
Britain  were  real  enemies.  After  tracing  developments 
abroad  in  meeting  "The  Enemy  Alien  Problem  in  the 
Present  War,"  Dr.  Kempner  concludes:  "In  this  war,  as 
we  see,  it  is  more  important  to  inquire  into  the  funda- 
mental spiritual  loyalties  of  a  person  rather  than  the 
formal  facts  concerning  his  national  origin  and  previous 
residence." 

ANOTHER  VALUABLE  VIEWPOINT  is  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  "CIVIL 
Liberties  in  War  Time"  by  Carl  Brent  Swisher,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for 
September  1940: 

Now,  as  in  1917,  there  are  several  hundred  thousand 
aliens  in  the  United  States  who  would  become  enemies  in 
war.  Because  of  the  unity  of  many  of  them  in  subversive 
organizations,  and  because  of  the  philosophies  which  many  of 
them  hold,  they  are  more  greatly  to  be  feared  now  than  then. 
To  make  matters  worse,  some  subversive  propagandists  and 
organizers  have  acquired  the  shelter  of  American  citizenship, 
and  others  have  been  born  under  it.  The  United  States  is 
losing,  therefore,  or  has  lost,  the  unanimity  of  sentiment 
concerning  the  essential  purposes  and  forms  of  government 
which  has  made  possible  the  easy  toleration  of  dissent.  Should 
the  nation  again  resort  to  arms,  no  concern  for  abstract 
rights  would  prevent  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
drastic  restrictive  legislation. 

.  .  .  The  American  mind,  therefore,  has  become  fertile  soil 
for  subversive  political  and  economic  doctrines.  In  the  crisis 
of  another  war  a  watchfulness  would  be  necessary  which 
was  not  needed  at  all  in  the  exuberant  and  prosperous  era 
of  the  World  War. 

I  am  less  inclined  to  disagree  with  these  statements 
if  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  problem  of  safeguard- 
ing our  internal  situation  in  the  event  of  a  declared  war 
is  not  primarily  or  even  principally  concerned  with  the 
"alien."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized,  I 
suppose,  that  the  alien  problem  is  destined  to  receive 
special  treatment.  In  some  situations,  special  treatment 
is  entirely  justifiable. 

Due  Process  and  Morale 

BY  WAY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  REFERENCE  MIGHT  BE  MADE  TO  THE 

much  revised  Hobbs  bill  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  many  months  in  Washington.  This  meas- 
ure seeks  to  accomplish  what  then  Attorney  General 
Jackson  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote:  "During  the  period 
of  world  disorder  we  must  cease  to  rely  solely  upon 
deportation  as  a  protection  of  our  society  against  unde- 
sirable aliens  and  must  adopt  a  realistic  policy  based  on 
the  impracticality  of  deportation." 


While  the  Hobbs  bill  is  not  concerned  solely  with 
providing  a  substitute  for  deportation  (since  it  includes 
desirable  amendments  of  existing  laws  concerned  with 
legalizing  the  status  of  certain  aliens  with  good  records), 
its  principal  provisions  would  create  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  a  board  for  the  supervision  of  deportable 
aliens,  consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Ob- 
jection has  been  aimed  at  the  bill  in  the  charge  that  it 
will  set  up  "concentration  camps"  in  the  United  States. 
As  answered,  however,  by  Alan  Cranston  in  Common 
Ground  (Summer,  1941):  "Barbed  wire  and  stone  walls, 
however,  do  not  make  a  concentration  camp.  What  mat- 
ters is  the  procedure  by  which  a  person  is  sent  there.  If 
he  is  detained  by  arbitrary  process,  then  it  is  a  concen- 
tration camp;  if  he  is  detained  by  due  process  of  law, 
it  is  not.  The  Hobbs  bill  provides  for  detention  only  by 
due  process,  with  full  precautions  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual." 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Hobbs 
bill  and  a  proposal  emanating  from  Representatives 
Allen,  Starnes,  and  Dies.  This  is  pointed  out  in  the 
article  last  quoted:  "The  former  draws  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  deserving  and  undeserving  aliens;  the  latter 
seems  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  all  aliens 
are  of  highly  doubtful  character  and  loyalty.  Passage  of 
the  one  would  be  a  decisive  move  toward  national  unity; 
passage  of  the  other  could  only  convince  the  great  masses 
of  the  foreign-born  that  they  are  not  wanted  here,  that 
the  present  discrimination  in  industry  is  but  part  of  a 
deliberate  governmental  policy." 

Space  does  not  permit  of  further  discussion  of  other 
specific  proposals  now  under  consideration  or  advocated 
in  the  event  of  war.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
the  articles  cited  above.  It  is  patent,  I  submit,  that  our 
largest  responsibility  lies  not  along  lines  of  suppression, 
which  meets  neither  arguments  nor  grievances,  but  in 
the  direction  of  education,  friendliness,  and  active  co- 
operation. Suppression  is  negative  at  best.  It  is  required 
with  respect  to  a  small  minority.  Positive  forces  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  national  morale  under  strains. 

WE    HAVE    LESS    EXCUSE    AT    PRESENT    THAN    EVER    BEFORE    TO 

act  hastily  or  without  discrimination.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  unknown  numbers  or  forces  so  far  as  our  alien 
population  is  concerned.  We  know  definitely  that  four 
of  every  five  non-citizens  have  family  ties  (parents, 
spouse,  or  children)  in  this  country;  that  two  of  every 
five  have  taken  steps  toward  becoming  citizens;  that 
more  than  46  percent  are  between  the  ages  of  forty-five 
and  sixty-four;  and  that  over  10  percent  are  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  older.  We  know  that  3.8  percent  of 
all  male  aliens  have  had  foreign  military  experience 
since  1920  and  that  of  the  aliens  born  in  Germany,  2.1 
percent  or  approximately  3,400  have  had  foreign  military 
experience  since  that  date,  while  the  same  is  true  of  5.6 
percent  of  the  aliens  born  in  Italy,  or  approximately 
20,000  males. 

We  know  that  about  15  percent  of  all  who  registered 
could  not  sign  their  names  and  that  in  excess  of  90  per- 
cent of  this  group  are  forty-five  years  of  age  and  older. 
Over  92  percent  of  the  illiterate  aliens  arrived  in  the 
United  States  before  1924,  which,  of  course,  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  programs  for  citizenship  training  have 
been  neglected. 
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The  National  Citizenship  Educational  Program 

IT  SEEMS   CLEAR  THAT  THESE  DATA   SHOULD  BEGIN  TO   DIRECT 

us  toward  a  sound  national  policy  regarding  the  alien 
population.  Some  of  these  facts,  now  available  to  us  for 
the  first  time,  should  make  manifest  the  wisdom  of  the 
new  National  Citizenship  Education  Program  which  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  which  will  be  financed  by  $14,000,000  in 
WPA  funds.  Its  purpose  is  dual  in  nature:  first,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  cooperating  agencies  specified  in 
the  Nationality  Code  of  1940,  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
state  and  local  boards  of  education  in  making  available 
to  applicants  for  naturalization,  facilities  to  prepare  them 
for  citizenship  dudes  and  responsibilities;  and  second,  to 
assist  local  co-sponsoring  agencies  in  other  educational 
programs  for  groups  of  the  foreign-born  seeking  help  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  English  language  and  the 
principles  of  our  form  of  government.  Dean  William  F. 
Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has 
accepted  die  post  of  director  and  he,  in  conjunction  with 
a  national  advisory  board,  is  proceeding  to  set  up  state 
councils  to  carry  out  the  program.  Properly  and  coopera- 
tively administered,  this  program  will  reach  naturalized 
citizens  and  native-born  citizens  as  well.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  obtain  for  the  program  certification  as  a  national 
defense  project. 

The  Foreign  Language  Press 

INITIATED  LARGELY  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ALIEN 
Registration  Act  of  1940,  a  Nationalities  Section  has  been 
set  up  in  the  Department  of  Justice  to  give  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  foreign  language  press,  which  is  an  old  insti- 
tution in  this  country,  dating  back  to  colonial  times.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  there  are  about  one 
thousand  foreign  language  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  but  recent  studies  show  that  the  list  totals 
1,699  papers.  The  major  groups  are:  Slavic,  334;  German, 
249;  Italian,  178;  Spanish,  147;  Scandinavian,  110.  Ger- 
man-American papers,  of  a  general  news  character,  in- 
cluding all  the  large  dailies  and  weeklies,  devote  about 
50  percent  of  their  space  to  material  from  abroad.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  the  present  situation  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  language  press,  which  may  be  characterized 
as  unfavorable  so  far  as  the  general  objectives  of  this 
country  are  concerned,  is  attributable  in  large  part  to  the 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  government  with 
these  publications.  If  this  be  true,  steps  are  now  being 
taken  by  way  of  remedy;  regular  releases  defining  the 
aims  and  defense  progress  of  the  United  States  are  going 
forward  to  the  foreign  language  press,  duly  translated 
into  the  appropriate  language.  Time  will  indicate  the 
effectiveness  of  this  approach,  but  some  experience  gained 
during  the  period  of  alien  registration  indicated  that 
many  editors  of  foreign  language  papers  are  willing  to 
cooperate,  and  indeed  change  their  editorial  policies,  when 
properly  and  sympathetically  informed. 

Mr.  Swisher's  comments  on  this  aspect  of  the  situation 
are  worthy  of  note: 

The  establishment  of  some  agency  for  the  control  of 
publicity  is  necessary  under  the  conditions  of  modern  war, 
whether  it  is  called  a  Committee  on  Public  Information,  a 
Ministry  of  Information,  or  a  Ministry  of  Propaganda.  In 
addition  to  creating  publicity,  such  an  agency  inevitably  exer- 


cises restrictive  powers  as  well.  Its  relations  to  other  restric- 
tive agencies  are  therefore  important.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  would  be  likely  to  control 
and  restrict  information  going  to  radio  for  broadcasting; 
it  would  be  much  concerned  about  the  nature  of  any  pub- 
licity not  in  harmony  with  its  own.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  may  be  expected  to  forbid  com- 
munications of  certain  kinds,  as  it  has  done  already  in  for- 
bidding amateur  broadcasters  to  talk  with  amateurs  in  other 
countries.  It  may  refuse  to  renew  the  license  of  a  broad- 
casting station  if  it  concludes  that  the  station  is  not  serving 
the  public  interest.  The  Department  of  Justice  enters  the 
picture  in  that  it  will  prosecute  cases  involving  broadcasting 
which  violate  espionage  legislation  or  other  war  measures. 

Our  national  policy  toward  Axis  aliens  should  be  a 
discriminating  one — the  objective  being  to  separate  the 
loyal  and  law-abiding  from  the  disloyal,  and  eschewing 
any  assumption,  or  action  based  thereon,  that  all  must 
fall  within  the  latter  class.  It  may  be  easier  and  quicker 
to  use  the  "round-up"  but  it  is  also  more  dangerous  in 
a  country  made  up  as  ours  is.  We  ought  now  to  be,  and 
I  believe  we  are,  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  proceed 
justly  and  not  with  the  impetuous  philosophy  of  the 
inexperienced  that  it  is  better  that  ninety-nine  innocent 
persons  be  harmed  than  that  one  guilty  should  not  be 
apprehended. 

Most  Aliens  Are  Loyal 

THE  AMERICAN  ALIEN,  FOR  MUCH  THE  GREATER  PART,  is 
neither  a  refugee  nor,  at  any  time,  an  enemy  alien.  He 
is,  in  reality,  an  immigrant — a  product  of  American  his- 
tory. Recently  we  have  taken  more  national  interest  in 
him  and  in  what  he  thinks  of  us.  Fortunately,  the  West- 
brook  Pegler  opinion:  "After  all,  this  is  our  country,  not 
theirs,"  is  not  universally  held.  And  even  he  admits  that 
his  viewpoint,  recently  asserted  in  strong  language,  is  a 
little  "unconstitutional." 

If  we  learned  anything  from  the  last  war,  if  we  care 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  nations,  if  we  have 
come  to  know  just  a  little  more  about  the  non-citizens 
who  have  signed  our  guest  book  and  given  their  finger- 
print identifications,  we  will  strive  to  distinguish  between 
the  friendly  and  the  unfriendly  alien  just  as  we  must  do 
with  respect  to  naturalized  citizens  and  native-born.  In 
the  grim  days  of  emergency,  we  must  deal  with  the 
disloyal  in  accordance  with  law,  including  the  additional 
remedies  available  when  non-citizenship  is  involved. 

WHAT  DO  I  MEAN  BY  A  FRIENDLY  ALIEN  ?  WELL,  UNDER  DATE 
of  March  14,  1941,  I  received  a  letter  from  one,  post- 
marked New  York.  And  I  don't  even  know  his  name. 

My  dear  Mr.  Harrison, 

Enclosed  find  a  $10  money  order,  and  I  as^  you  to  be 
kjnd  enough  to  forward  same  to  the  proper  Department  for 
the  defense  of  U.S.A.  I'm  a  Danish  alien  —  not  legally  in 
this  country,  so  I  registered  with  you,  but  I  don't  want  to 
sign  my  name  or  number,  because  maybe  some  people  would 
thint{,  I  only  did  this  to  create  a  good  impression,  which  is 
not  so,  and  the  address  put  on  the  money  order  is  not  right. 
I  paid  my  income  tax  today,  but  I  didn't  thinly  it  was  enough 
for  the  defense,  so  I  thought  I  would  give  some  more. 

Than/(  you  for  your  trouble. 

Yours  truly, 

"A  Dane" 
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Schools  for  New  Citizens 


by  VIOLA  PARADISE 


A  stirring  chapter  in  the  history  of  U.  S.  education — the  Americanization 
of  refugees  from  Europe — as  observed  by  a  writer  who  recently  visited 
classrooms  and  agencies  in  a  number  of  communities. 


SEPTEMBER  ...  A  NEW  SCHOOL  TERM.  NOT  ONLY  FOR 
America's  millions  of  school  children,  but  for  some  two 
and  a  half  million  adults,  as  well.  Under  the  sponsorship 
of  local  school  boards,  WPA,  settlements,  unions, 
churches,  they  study  subjects  ranging  from  simple  Eng- 
lish to  international  relations,  from  Diesel-engine  operat- 
ing to  dietetics.  A  class  may  be  homogeneous — like  one 
where  thirty  native  Americans  stand  crowded  in  a 
Mississippi  kitchen  to  learn  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language;  or,  in  Arizona,  where  a  group  of  Americans 
still  speaking  the  language  of  their  Spanish  ancestors 
(who  established  missions  in  that  territory  in  1629)  are 
now  discovering  their  native  tongue;  or  it  may  be  a  New 
York  City  school  room,  where  students  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent nationalities  are  also  learning  English. 

But  whatever  the  place  and  pace  of  learning,  whatever 
the  sponsorship,  the  classes  have  this  in  common:  adults 
are  eagerly  acquiring  knowledge  in  which  they  are 
absorbed  or  for  which  they  will  have  immediate  use. 

Into  this  set-up  comes  the  refugee. 

He  presents  no  new  problems  to  the  school  systems  of 
the  country.  Only  some  minor  adjustments.  For  a  while 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  several  other  large 
cities  did  provide  special  refugee  classes,  both  in  day  and 
evening  schools.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  nearly 
all  the  newcomers  could  fit  into  regular  classes.  And 
though  some  public  schools  and  many  private  organiza- 
tions still  arrange  special  instruction  for  special  groups,  by 
and  large  public  education  takes  the  refugee  in  its  stride. 

The  new  refugee  is  in  many  ways  easier  to  teach  than 
the  earlier  immigrant.  Schooling  has  been  an  important 
part  of  his  life.  Most  of  the  adults  have  had  the  equivalent 
of  our  highschool  education.  Many  have  had  university 
training.  Visit  almost  any  evening  English  class  and  you 
will  find  a  refugee  engineer,  chemist,  scholar.  But  though 
many  of  the  emigres  had  acquired  a  little  book-English 
in  the  course  of  their  education  and  wanderings,  most  of 
them  have  still  to  learn  to  speak  with  ease,  to  think  in 
English  and,  added  one  teacher,  recalling  many  stories  of 
horror  and  hardship,  "even  to  forget  in  English." 

The  American  school  helps  him  forget.  He  has  come 
expecting  something  rather  forbidding.  Instead  he  finds 
friendliness  and  individual  attention.  And  a  chance  not 
only  to  pronounce  words,  but  to  contribute  his  own  ideas. 

Learning  the  American  Language 

SUPPOSE   YOU   VISIT   AN    ADVANCED   CLASS    IN    SPEECH    IMPROVE- 

ment. 

It  is  a  little  after  seven.  Twenty  students  have  taken 
their  seats.  Others  will  be  a  little  late,  because  of  their 
working  hours. 

A  new  pupil  presents  his  registration  card.  He  clicks  his 
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heels  and  bows  from  the  waist.  His  eyes  are  guarded. 
"In  a  few  days,"  the  teacher  tells  you,  "he  will  come  in 
with  an  easy  American  'Good  Evening.'  Like  these." 

A  Czechoslovak  couple  has  just  entered,  the  woman 
ahead  of  the  man.  "It  is  not  only  our  language  idioms 
they  must  learn,"  she  continues,  smiling,  "but  the  idiom 
of  our  manners.  Sometimes  it  is  harder  for  a  man  to  let 
his  wife  precede  him  into  the  room  than  to  get  words 
in  the  right  order  in  a  sentence." 

The  Czechoslovak  couple — from  the  Sudetenland— ap- 
preciate the  joke,  and  explain  it  to  the  new  student  in 
German.  He  thaws  a  little. 

As  the  teacher  writes  a  list  of  words  on  the  board,  you 
look  at  some  of  the  other  students.  Afterwards  you  learn 
that  the  handsome  white-pompadoured  woman  with  ear- 
rings was  a  teacher  in  Italy ;  that  the  hollow-eyed  German 
is  an  anthropologist  who  spent  two  years  in  a  concen- 
tration camp;  that  the  bowed  bald  man — once  a  Berlin 
factory  owner — had  almost  starved  on  his  then  fantastic 
but  now  almost  commonplace  odyssey,  via  Poland, 
Lithuania,  the  whole  width  of  Russia,  Japan,  and  finally 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  United  States;  that  the  dis- 
tinguished looking  man  with  the  deeply  lined  face  and 
long  pliant  fingers  is  a  Hamburg  surgeon,  here  only 
nine  weeks,  who  must  wait  five  years  and  become  a  citizen 
before  he  will  be  allowed  to  practice. 

You  see,  too,  many  others,  long  in  the  United  States:  A 
Greek  fruit  store  owner,  spurred  by  the  Alien  Registration 
Act  into  a  realization  of  the  value  of  citizenship,  is  trying 
to  learn  the  language  he  has  been  mispronouncing  for  two 
decades.  And,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  you  recognize  a 
good  sprinkling  of  American-born  students. 

A  pronunciation  drill  begins  the  session.  This,  those, 
thirty,  thirsty,  nothing.  .  .  .  Will  these  tongue-biting  words 
ever  be  conquered?  And  which  will  be  hardest — for  the 
Hamburg  surgeon  to  change  his  sirsty  to  thirsty,  for  a 
Hungarian  butcher  to  thinly  instead  of  tint{,  for  a  sad- 
eyed  Viennese  anthropologist  to  transform  nossine  to 
nothing;  or  for  an  American  machinist  to  wrench  free 
of  his  life-time  habit  of  saying  thoity  and  »««'»? 

But  before  your  very  ears  some  amazing  improvements 
are  accomplished,  and  more  are  promised. 

Next  comes  reading,  with  a  current  events  magazine  as 
text.  The  students  read  in  turn,  the  others  following 
silently  with  their  lips,  alert  for  the  teacher's  corrections, 
stopping  for  definition  and  comment.  Then  a  lesson  in 
dictation — a  rather  difficult  poem.  You  feel  sure  it  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  class,  but  you  are  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  number  who  get  it  with  only  a  few  mis- 
takes. The  newest  comers  and  the  most  backward 
students  of  course  make  a  good  many,  and  one  or  two 
have  given  up  after  a  short  try.  (Continued  on  page  472) 
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Most  of  her  life  lies  ahead 


He  was  a  scholar  in  his  native  land 


The  American  school  helps  him  forget 


International  Ph< 
She  comes  from  Italy;  her  son  is  a  professor 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS  FOR   NEWCOMERS 


The  absorbed  people  on  these  two  pages  are  refugee  students  in 
the  evening  elementary  schools  in  New  York  City.  They  have 
come  from  many  countries,  though  79  percent  of  last  year's  8,382 
students  were  from  Germany  and  Austria.  Of  these  1,025  were 
under  21  years  of  age,  and  4,366  between  21  and  40.  The  largest 
single  group  were  newcomers  (3,791)  and  most  of  these  were 
first  year  aliens. 

Not  one  of  the  refugee  students  was  illiterate — 21  percent  of 
.the   men    and    18   percent   of  the   women   had   had   some  college 


training;   59  percent  of  the  men,  21   percent  of  the  women  had 
had  secondary  schooling. 

As  the  superintendent  of  schools  points  out  in  his  annual  re- 
port on  the  night  schools  for  1939-40:  "It  is  109  years  since 
night  schools  for  adults  first  began  in  this  city.  In  the  last  year 
we  have  seen  new  problems,  new  programs  and  new  objectives 
grow,  keeping  pace  with  the  change  in  the  tide  of  immigrants 
coming  to  our  shores  and  with  the  native-born  who  seek  to  go  on 
with  their  education." 


Now  it  is  young  and  old  in  the  night  school 
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Married  couples  attend  class  together 


The  teacher  looks  at  a  number  ot  papers,  and  chooses  one 
student  to  copy  his  upon  the  board.  The  others  compare 
and  correct,  and  those  who  could  not  get  the  poem  from 
dictation,  copy  it  into  their  notebooks  for  home  study. 

Then  the  class  moves  on  to  its  favorite  stage — discussion. 

Who  will  volunteer  to  give  a  two  or  three  minute 
speech?  A  pause.  Then  a  plump  Italian  gets  up  and 
makes  an  impassioned  plea  for  all-out  aid  to  Britain.  The 
teacher  interrupts  only  near  the  end,  to  call  time,  and  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  speaker's  errors.  An  Irish-American 
woman — about  fifty — is  next.  Twisting  at  her  dress  like 
an  embarrassed  little  girl,  she  tells  how  she  gets  people 
to  give  bundles  for  Britain :  she  helps  them  clean  out  their 
closets.  Next  a  shy  girl,  whose  nationality  you  never 
learn,  suggests  that  somebody  speak  on  what  to  do  about 
subversive  propaganda.  Now  one  of  the  Americans  gets 
up.  "I'm  a  subversive  guy,"  he  begins,  and  makes  a 
speech  maintaining  that  this  is  not  our  war.  There  is 
much  head-shaking  at  this  but  no  violent  discussion,  and 
most  of  the  students  write  down  the  twelve  books  which 
the  subversive  guy  recommends — books  ranging  from  "In 
Place  of  Splendor"  to  "Red  Star  Over  China."  Next  a 
White  Russian,  veteran  refugee  in  many  lands  but  only 
now  come  to  America,  answers  in  gentle  but  badly  broken 
English.  "You  are  mistakit.  You  are  been  foolished  wit 
propaganda,"  he  begins.  Next  the  Greek  makes  a  three 
sentence  contribution.  "Here  in  America  is  free  speech. 
Here  in  this  class  everybody  speak  how  he  think.  Nobody 
mad."  Then  the  American  machinist  gives  a  brief  and 
intelligent  talk  on  unemployment  insurance. 

By  now  they  all  want  to  speak,  but  the  bell  rings.  The 
hour-and-a-half  is  over.  The  teacher  reminds  them  of  an 
imminent  expedition  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
They  gather  their  notebooks  and  leave,  some  to  go  into 
other  classes,  some  for  home.  They've  learned  a  good  bit, 
and  they've  had  a  good  time. 

Free  Speech,  Unafraid 

ONE  OR  TWO  OF  THE  TEACHERS  TOOK  ADVANTAGE  OF  HAVING 
a  visitor  present  to  invite  special  discussion.  Many 
refugee  students  were  eager  to  talk  about  differences  be- 
tween life  and  customs  here  and  in  the  countries  they 
used  to  call  home. 

"The  hardest,"  said  a  young  German,  "was  conversa- 
tion. Not  the  English,  I  learned  enough  for  talking  in 
England.  But  what  to  talk  about?  People  asked  me  only, 
how  was  it  in  a  concentration  camp?  Or  how  did  it  feel 
to  be  bombed  ?  Or  do  I  like  America  ?  Then  comes  the 
silence  from  nothing  more  to  say.  You  feel  how — the 
way — you  are  classified,  alien.  But  now,  since  I  come  to 
school,  now  I  have  much  with  Americans." 

"Yes,"  said  another.  "In  school  for  the  first  time  I  feel 
I  belong  to  a  country.  What  happens  in  your  newspapers, 
even  your  history,  they  are  for  me,  too." 

"Your  history,"  said  an  older  man.  "At  home  we  were 
taught  it  is  too  new  to  count.  But  here  we  learn  that  a 
few  years  of  American  history  can  make  much  for  civiliza- 
tion. Because  your  history,  it  is  the  history  of  an  idea,  an 
ideal.  Liberty — that  was  once  only  a  word.  Here  it  is 
something,  even  for  me" 

"Even  yet,"  said  another,  "I  am  not  easy  with  liberty. 
When  people  talk  against  Hitler,  out  of  habit  my  head 
turns.  Suppose  someone  listens!" 

"It  took  one  year,"  said  another,  "not  to  tremble  when 
someone  spoke  to  criticize  the  President.  Even  now,  when 
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u  cartoon  makes  fun  with  him,  then  1  know  I  am  not  yet 
Americanized  to  think  such  freedom  should  be.  That  is, 
I  think,  it  should  but— don't  feel  it." 

"For  me,"  said  another,  "the  hardest  was  to  lose  the 
old  life,  before  Hitler.  Here  I  am  nobody." 

"Oh,  he  will  change,"  a  young  woman  interrupted. 
"Soon  we  let  go  of  the  past.  Soon  we  don't  have  to  tell 
people  how  important  once  we  were." 

"There  is  ^ven  a  joke  about  that,"  said  another.  "An 
American  dachshund  met  a  refugee  dachshund.  'So  you're 
a  refugee  dachshund,'  he  said.  And  the  refugee  dog 
answered,  'Yes,  but  in  Germany  I  was  a  St.  Bernard!' " 
And  they  all  laughed. 

"Even  laughter,"  said  another,  "we  find  again  in  Amer- 
ica. Only  not  our  right  jobs.  That  is  the  hardest.  And 
besides  English  so  many  new  things  to  learn." 

The  refugee  has  indeed  many  things  to  learn;  to  travel 
by  subway,  to  use  our  telephones,  to  buy  our  groceries — 
new  brands  and  grades,  weights  and  measures,  new  foods, 
especially  vegetables;  and  new  cooking.  He  must  learn, 
too,  a  whole  new  code  of  American  manners:  the  small 
change  of  our  conversation;  how  to  behave  in  a  restau- 
rant; that  we  have  no  equivalent  of  the  European  coffee 
house,  where  one  cup  of  coffee  entitles  one  to  spend  the 
whole  evening  over  newspapers  and  talk.  He  must  learn, 
too,  how  to  take  his  children's  Americanization,  and 
America's  way  of  treating  children.  "Why,"  said  one 
father,  "when  I  came  to  school  to  register,  the  principal 
not  only  asked  me,  he  asked  my  child  to  sit  down!" 

But  they  learn  quickly.  Many  attend  not  only  the 
WPA  or  other  public  school  classes,  but  seek  out  special 
classes  sponsored  by  private  organizations. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  of  these  private  organiza- 
tions is  New  York's  Committee  for  Refugee  Education, 
with  which  twenty-one  social  service  groups  cooperate — 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  non-sectarian.  This  com- 
mittee's work  has  a  significance  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  in  its  fifteen  months'  existence  it  has  given  instruction 
to  some  3,400  refugees:  it  has  pioneered  in  the  collection 
and  development  of  teaching  materials.  Its  "Guide  to 
Materials  for  Teaching  English  to  Refugees,"  prepared  by 
Fanne  Aronoff,  Gilbert  Convers,  and  Nora  Hodges  is 
endorsed  by  state  and  government  bureaus.  It  has  become 
a  valuable  contribution  not  only  to  teachers  of  refugees, 
but  to  the  whole  adult  education  field.  It  is  useful,  too,  to 
teachers  in  public  schools,  especially  in  communities  with 
little  money  to  spend,  for  it  reveals  an  enormous  amount 
of  historical  and  other  educational  material  which  can  be 
secured  free  or  for  a  nominal  charge. 

This  committee  and  the  public  schools  and  libraries 
work  closely  together.  Indeed  the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tion for  the  refugee  and  for  the  older  immigrant — national 
and  local,  public  and  private — offers  inspiring  examples 
of  cooperation.  The  Office  of  Education  in  Washington, 
the  WPA  education  service,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  all 
pull  together  to  promote  good  citizenship  among  Amer- 
ica's foreign  born.  English  and  naturalization  classes 
under  every  kind  of  sponsorship  make  good  use  of  the 
excellent  federal  textbook  on  citizenship,  "Our  Constitu- 
tion and  Government,"  published  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Other  teaching  materials  developed  in  one  part  of  the 
country  are  made  available  to  other  parts,  largely  through 
the  services  of  the  WPA. 
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An  bnglish  and  citizenship  class  in  Charleroi,  Pa. 


A  whole  article  might  be  written  on  the  WPA  Ameri- 
canization and  Citizenship  program.  This  is  only  one 
part  of  the  WPA  education  program,  in  which,  in  Janu- 
ary 1941,  956,163  adults  were  enrolled.  In  its  4,187 
naturalization  classes,  78,691  foreign  students  are  learning, 
besides  English  and  American  history — 

their  rights  under  the  constitution  and  their  duties  as 
citizens  .  .  .  how  our  federal  government  operates  and  how 
the  state  and  local  governments  operate.  They  learn  about  the 
Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  They  learn  our  American  customs  and 
American  ideals.  They  learn  to  outgrow  old  nationalistic 
loyalties  and  prejudices.  .  .  .  They  become  friends  with  their 
neighbors  from  other  lands. 

They  are  taught  in  terms  of  adult  thought.  .  .  .  They  learn: 
"This  is  a  democracy,"  instead  of  "I  see  a  cat."  They  learn 
"I  am  free" — "I  have  a  job."  They  learn  about  things  relating 
to  their  own  adult  lives.  They  enjoy  themselves  while  learning 
to  become  good  American  citizens. — From  a  leaflet,  The- 
WPA  Americanization  and  Citizenship  Program,  published 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  friendly  spirit  which  the  refugee  finds  in  Ameri- 
canization classes  he  finds,  too,  in  other  American  institu- 
tions— our  public  libraries,  for  example.  These  are  a 
revelation  and  a  boon,  especially  to  book-starved  scholars 
who  for  years  have  been  denied  the  use  of  libraries  in 
their  native  countries — often,  indeed  deprived  of  their 
own  books.  Many  of  them  had  read  translations  of  cer- 
tain American  authors — Jack  London,  Upton  Sinclair, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis — and  out  of  these  had 
built  up  a  spotty  picture  of  American  culture.  In  the 
libraries  they  fill  out  the  picture.  They  want  books  on 
American  history,  customs,  all  phases  of  American  life. 
To  meet  this  need  a  descriptive  list  called  Interpreting 
America  and  a  series  of  regional  lists  to  be  distributed  to 
refugees  who  are  being  "resettled"  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  have  been  issued  by  the  Readers'  Advisers 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  "The  public  library," 
says  the  head  of  this  service,  Jennie  M.  Flexner,  in  a  paper 


on  "Readers'  Advisers  Work  with  the  New  Emigre," 
"offers  the  first  real  touch  of  freedom.  .  .  .  Books  are  a 
way  to  learn  to  live  among  us  ....  Among  books  these 
men  assume  again  the  stature  of  men,  and  the  librarian 
has  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  restoring  to  these 
emigres  the  sense  of  belonging  .  .  ."which  will  enable 
them  to  make  their  real  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
country." 

A  Fresh  Accent  on  Patriotism 

THERE  is  A  LITTLE  DANGER  OF  GIVING  THE  IMPRESSION 
that  all  refugees  are  extraordinarily  intelligent  and  adapt- 
able. There  are  of  course  many  who  find  the  going  hard, 
the  language  baffling,  the  new  customs  bewildering.  But 
these  are  in  the  minority.  For  the  most  part  the  refugees 
take  up  their  new  life  with  determination,  face  their  new 
hardships  with  courage.  "I  used  to  teach  philosophy,"  said 
one.  "Now  I  must  develop  a  new — how  do  you  say? — a 
new  brand.  I  go  to  California  to  become  a  butler.  Now  I 
must  hope  to  be  a  good  butler,  till  my  better  chance  comes. 
And  it  can  come — no? — in  this  democracy." 

Last  June,  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  New  York 
City's  elementary  evening  schools,  a  Czech  refugee,  a 
chemist,  made  the  valedictory  address.  When  he  said, 
"We  owe  a  special  debt  to  this  country  whose  adherence 
to  its  guiding  principles  of  democracy  and  humanity  has 
snatched  us  ...  from  the  misery  and  brutality  of  a  world 
gone  mad.  Our  many  nationalities  and  creeds  are  fused  in 
a  common  objective — to  serve  this,  our  adopted  country," 
every  word  rang  with  meaning.  And  it  found  a  moving 
response  among  the  other  1,400  graduates,  representing 
seventy-five  nationalities  and  many  degrees  of  culture. 

And,  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  an  elementary  day 
school,  a  fourteen-year-old  refugee  child  said  in  her  essay 
on  "What  It  Means  to  Me  to  Be  an  American." 

America!  .  .  .  My  heart  leaps  with  gratitude.  ...  I  am 
here  in  this  new  country  after  the  terrible  hardships  I  have 
seen  and  endured  in  a  land  ruled  by  a  dictator.  ...  I  can 
walk  in  the  street  without  any  fear  of  being  mocked  at  or 
called  names.  ...  I  should  be  thankful  for  all  my  privileges, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Amendments,  the  Constitution,  for 
which  so  many  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  "that  this  nation, 
under  God,  might  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 

These  two  quotations  express  the  feelings  of  most  of  the 
150,000  refugees  from  Nazi  controlled  countries,  now  in 
the  United  States  as  candidates  for  citizenship.  They  are 
a  tiny  fraction  of  our  population  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
millions.  Small,  even  among  our  five  million  aliens.  But 
though  the  refugee  is  statistically  almost  negligible,  cul- 
turally he  is  important.  It  would  be  hard  to  find,  in  any 
other  group  of  comparable  size,  so  large  a  percentage  ol 
persons  with  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  the  general  culture  of  our  country. 

And  perhaps  even  more  valuable  to  us  than  the  cultural 
contributions  the  refugee  brings  to  America  is  his  en- 
thusiasm for  what  he  finds  in  America.  The  historic 
words,  liberty,  democracy,  justice,  custom-blunted  in  our 
ears,  recapture  their  old  real  content  when  they  are  spoken 
by  these  emigres,  whose  appetite  for  freedom,  like  that 
of  those  earlier  refugees,  the  Puritans  and  the  Hugenots, 
has  been  whetted  by  persecution.  The  refugee  brings  to 
America  a  fresh  accent  on  patriotism. 
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Pictures  from  Foto  Conrado,  Ciudad  Trujillo 
isua   Bay,  the  colonization  site  given  to  the  project  by  Generalissimo  Rafael  L.  Trujillo 


New  Neighbors  in  Sosua 


by  JOSEPH  A.  ROSEN 

The  latest  chapter  in  New  World  colonization  is  an  experimental  refugee 
settlement  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  An  authority  on  cooperative 
homesteading,  who  has  been  actively  identified  with  the  project,  describes 
its  beginnings,  its  hopes,  its  problems,  its  significance. 


COMPARED  TO  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PRESENT  WORLD 
refugee  problem  our  very  modest  settlement  project  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  merely  a  tiny  float  on  the  ocean  of 
human  misery  from  which  we,  at  best,  can  stretch  out  a 
helping  hand  to  a  small  number  of  more  fortunate  indi- 
viduals who  happen  to  swim  within  our  reach,  and  these 
are  naturally  not  always  the  most  deserving. 

The  project,  however,  merits  serious  consideration  as 
a  comprehensive  effort  to  solve  in  a  practical  way,  by 
actual  experiment,  a  problem  in  human  ecology  which 
may  become  extremely  important  in  the  post-war  period 
when  large  scale  migration  and  settlement  of  masses  of 
European  populations  may  become  an  urgent  and  bitter 
necessity. 

In  this  migration  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  zones 
may  be  destined  to  play  an  important  part.  While  the 
widely  spread  assumption  that  in  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics  nature  abundantly  supplies  man  with  food  and 
other  necessities  and  everything  grows  almost  without 
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any  effort,  is  definitely  a  misconception,  it  is  within  these 
regions  that  large  sections  of  undeveloped  and  under- 
populated territories  may  be  available  for  mass  settlement 
with  fewer  obstacles  and  less  resistance  from  the  existing 
population  than  in  countries  of  the  temperate  zones. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  this  experiment. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  European  residents 
in  most  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  who  have  lived 
there  for  years  and  many  of  them  have  been  born  there. 
But  these  Europeans  are  practically  all  of  the  "owners" 
or  governing  groups  utilizing  the  native  population  as 
the  working  element.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  impossible  to  build  the  economy  of  large  scale 
settlement  of  Europeans  on  the  exploitation  of  native 
labor.  Unless  the  European  settlers  are  able  to  perform 
at  least  the  major  part  of  the  necessary  physical  work 
themselves,  no  mass  settlement  in  these  countries  would 
be  feasible. 

Briefly  stated,  the  fundamental  objects  of  our  experi- 
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meat  are  to  find  out  by  actual  trials:  (1)  Whether 
settlers  from  middle  European  countries  can  not 
only  live  but  perform  a  substantial  amount  of 
physical  work  under  sub-tropical  conditions;  and 
(2)  whether  they  can  be  established  there  on  a 
sufficiently  high  standard  of  living,  considerably 
above  the  standards  of  the  native  laboring  popu- 
lation, and  be  able  to  maintain  these  standards 
without  continued  help  from  the  outside. 

THE  SOSUA  PROJECT  is  AN  OUTGROWTH  OF  THE 
Evian  conference  called  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1938. 

There  were  thirty-two  governments  represented 
at  this  conference,  but  only  a  few  of  them  were 
really  ready  to  open  their  doors  to  refugees.  The 
representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic  con- 
veyed to  the  conference  a  message  from  his  gov- 
ernment expressing  his  country's  willingness  to 
cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  any  effort  to  settle 
substantial  numbers  of  European  refugees  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

There  was,  however,  at  that  time  no  technical 
organization  in  existence  prepared  to  make  even 
a  modest  beginning.  There  was  no  lack  of  well 
intcntioned  talks  and  discussions;  but  almost  two 
years  elapsed  before  these  exercises  in  elocution 
were  turned  into  deeds.  Then  James  N.  Rosen- 
berg took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  things  really- 
started  moving.  Through  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion of  the  Dominican  Minister  in  Washington, 
Senor  A.  Pastoriza,  direct  contact  was  established 
with  Generalissimo  Trujillo,  former  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  moving  spirit 
of  all  progressive  developments  in  that  country 
during  the  last  ten  years.  A  conference  was  held 
in  Ciudad  Trujillo  in  January  1940  and  within 
a  couple  of  weeks  an  agreement  was  worked 
out  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  Settlement  Association,  Inc. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  which  ap- 
plies equally  to  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  immi- 
grants, the  Dominican  Republic  "guarantees  to 
the  settlers  and  their  descendants  full  opportunity 
to  continue  their  lives  and  occupations  free  from 
molestation,  discrimination  or  persecution,  with 
full  freedom  of  religion  and  religious  ceremonials, 
with  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  civil,  legal, 
and  economic  rights,  as  well  as  all  other  rights 
inherent  to  human  beings,"  and  offers  them  op- 
portunity to  acquire  citizenship  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  accordance  with  its  constitution  and 
laws. 

The  contract  provides  that  the  first  contingent 
to  be  admitted,  either  in  one  or  in  several  sepa- 
rate groups,  is  to  number  500  families,  and  the 
settlements  are  to  progress  gradually  through  the 
number  of  years  that  may  be  desirable  or  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  immigrants  may  establish 
themselves  as  independent  and  self-supporting 


BEGINNINGS  (from  top  to  bottom):  Surveying  a  field 
where  the  coconut  shoots,  in  foreground,  will  be  planted: 
putting  oil  on  nearby  pools  of  water  to  control  mos- 
quitos;  the  first  new  dormitories  for  settlers;  the 
detached  single-family  homes  now  being  built  at  Sosua 
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members  of  society  and  reimburse  the  Settlement  Associa- 
tion for  its  expenditures  on  their  behalf. 

Just  before  the  signing  of  the  agreement  Generalissimo 
Trujillo  offered  to  the  Dominican  Republic  Settlement 
Association— which  has  come  to  be  called  by  a  combina- 
tion of  its  initials:  DORS  A— a  tract  of  land  with  buildings 
and  other  improvements  on  it  as  his  personal  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  project.  The  offer  was  made  in  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Rosenberg: 

MY  DEAR  MR.  ROSENBERG: 

My  country  property  located  in  Sosua,  province  of  Puerto 
Plata,  has,  as  you  have  informed  me,  been  selected  by  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Rosen  as  an  appropriate  place  for  settlement. 

This  property  of  about  26,685  acres,  contains  twenty-four 
dwellings,  reservoir,  and  other  installations  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  settlers.  The  property  has  4,950  acres  of  cultivated 
pasture,  and  large  extent  of  virgin  forest,  with  an  abundance 
of  valuable  timber,  which  represents  for  me  an  actual  in- 
vestment of  not  less  than  $100,000. 

I  am  deeply  interested  to  cooperate  in  a  practical  way  with 
the  humanitarian  plans  of  President  Roosevelt.  I  hope  the 
immigration  of  European  refugees  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public will  stimulate  the  progress  of  our  country,  and  will 
intensify  the  development  of  our  natural  resources,  as  well 
as  industries. 

To  repeat,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  realization  of 
this  settlement  enterprise,  because  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  all  cooperate  within  our  possibilities  for  the  success  of 
this  humanitarian  and  noble  effort.  It  is,  therefore,  my  dear 
Mr.  Rosenberg,  my  pleasure  to  offer  to  the  Refugee  Associa- 
tion, of  which  you  are  the  esteemed  President,  my  Sosua 
property,  as  my  personal  contribution  for  the  establishment, 
there,  of  the  first  refugee  settlement  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Believe  me, 

Sincerely, 

(Sgd)  RAFAEL  L.  TRUJILLO 

The  main  reasons  for  selecting  the  Sosua  tract  for  the 
initial  settlement  were  that  it  offered  the  possibilities  of 
developing  within  the  shortest  possible  time  a  combina- 
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of  receiving, 
training,  and  accli- 
matization station, 
administration  head- 
quarters and  the 
nucleus  of  a  settle- 
ment; and  the  cli- 
matic conditions  in 
the  northeastern  part 
of  the  island  are 
more  suitable  for 
Europeans.  There 
are  four  seasons,  two 
rainy  and  two  dry, 
instead  of  only  two 
as  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  This 
breaks  the  sameness 
of  the  climate  during 
the  greater  part  of 
the  year  which  is  so 
trying  for  Europeans. 
Being  on  the  coast, 
Sosua  has  the  advantage  of  almost  constant  breezes 
throughout  the  year.  The  topography  of  the  tract  and 
the  nature  of  the  soils  and  subsoils  facilitate  the  solution 
of  the  drainage  and  sanitation  problems. 

The  basic  organization  idea  in  working  out  the  settle- 
ment project  was  to  build  a  combination  of  individual 
subsistence  homesteads,  supplemented  by  cooperative 
plantations  and  other  cooperative  enterprises  as  a  source 
of  money  income. 

Some  of  the  refugees  would  prefer  to  settle  on  individual 
farms  from  the  very  outset.  But,  even  in  the  case  of 
people  who  have  their  own  means  and  have  had  farm- 
ing experience  in  European  countries  we  strongly  advise 
them  against  such  ventures.  Unless  a  settler  has  suffi- 
cient actual  experience  under  sub-tropical  conditions  his 
chances  of  losing  his  investment  and  suffering  bitter  dis- 
appointments are  much  greater  than  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess. One  cannot  apply  the  same  methods  of 
handling  soil,  taking  care  of  live  stock,  and  grow- 
ing crops  which  are  suitable  for  temperate 
climates. 

A  training  period  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
this  must  include  not  only  technical  training  in 
how  to  work  efficiently,  but  also  training  in  how 
to  live  under  the  new  conditions. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  prospective  settlers 
had  no  experience  in  agricultural  work  of  any  kind. 
With  them  the  process  of  readjustment  is  a  double 
problem :  physical  and  psychological,  and  the  latter 
often  presents  much  greater  difficulties  than  the 
former.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  help  in  the  re- 
training of  refugees  sometimes  get  impatient  with 
them,  and  we  are  apt  to  be  critical.  But  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  nature  has 
endowed  collective  and  individual  organisms  with 
remarkable  powers  of  regeneration,  it  is  often  much 
easier  to  mend  a  broken  body  than  a  broken  heart 
and  broken  spirit. 

The  matter  of  selecting  settlers  for  the  pioneer 
group  was  of  extreme  importance.  While  in  an 
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established  commu- 
nity there  may  be 
room  for  all  kinds  of 
people,  young  and 
old,  the  pioneer 
group  had  to  be 
made  up  of  healthy 
young  men  and  wo- 
men or  couples,  pref- 
erably without  chil- 
dren, as  in  the  be- 
ginning there  were 
no  accommodations 
for  families.  The 
task  of  selection  fell 
to  our  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trone,  who 
cheerfully  v  o  1  u  n  - 
teered  their  services. 
Mr.  Trone  is  a  re- 
tired engineer  who 
has  had  over  twenty- 
five  years  experience 

in  a  score  of  countries  all  over  the  world  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trone  had 
a  full  understanding  of  the  problem  and  both  of  them 
are  people  who  know  how  to  think  not  only  with  their 
minds  but  with  their  hearts. 

The  task  was  an  extremely  difficult  one.  There  were 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees  in  the  various 
countries  of  exile  in  Europe,  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
European  inferno,  ready  to  go  anywhere,  to  promise 
anything,  to  misstate  their  cases,  to  hide  their  defects, 
and  to  conceal  their  real  intentions  just  for  the  sake  of 
getting  out  as  soon  as  possible.  And  from  among  these 
thousands  they  had  to  select  a  very  few  hundred  and 
to  be  guided  in  the  selection  by  one  and  only  one  cruel 
criterion — fitness.  No  pity,  no  "have  a  heart"  considera- 
tions, only  fitness. 

But  selection  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
on  the  tortuous  road  of  getting  the  prospective 
settlers  over  from  Europe  to  Santo  Domingo  un- 
der present  topsy-turvy  world  conditions.  Night- 
mares of  securing  57  varieties  of  visas — exit,  en- 
trance, transit,  expirations,  renewals,  revalidations 
— overcoming  passport  difficulties,  finding  trans- 
portation facilities,  wading  through  oceans  of  red 
tape,  all  of  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  tale. 

The  first  group  of  settlers,  thirty-seven  adults 
and  one  smuggled-in  baby,  arrived  in  Sosua  di- 
rectly from  Germany  through  an  Italian  port  early 
in  May  1940.  Another  group  of  about  150  were 
due  to  follow  in  the  same  way  a  little  later  but 
were  turned  back  from  the  Italian  border  as  Italy 
was  about  to  enter  the  war.  Additional  groups 
came  through  from  several  other  countries  between 
October  1940  to  June  1941. 

At  present  there  are  about  400  settlers  in  Sosua; 
a  hundred  or  so  more  are  expected  to  arrive  shortly. 
The  oldest  residents  have  been  there  for  a  little 
over  a  year,  the  majority  for  several  months. 

The  experiment  has  not  been  carried  out  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  plans.  As  it  often  happens, 
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a  number  of  unforeseen  circumstances  intervened.  It 
was  originally  planned  to  have  each  settler  under  sys- 
tematic medical  observation.  A  young  refugee  couple 
Irom  Vienna,  both  of  them  doctors  with  some  tropical 
experience,  were  brought  to  Sosua  to  devote  themselves 
to  medical  observations  and  also  to  teach  the  settlers  how 
to  live  under  the  new  sub-tropical  conditions.  But  it  is 
always  much  easier  to  formulate  a  plan  than  to  carry  it 
out  rigorously  in  detail.  For  various  valid,  and  sometimes 
not  altogether  valid,  reasons  the  anticipated  systematic 
medical  data  have  not  yet  been  accumulated  and  analyzed. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  our  experiences  with  the  first 
groups  of  settlers  we  feel  justified  in  stating  that  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  the  first  question— whether  the 
settler  can  not  only  live  but  perform  a  substantial  amount 
of  physical  work  under  sub-tropical  conditions — can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

WE    FOUND    THAT    THE    AVERAGE    NORMAL    HEALTHY    PERSON 

of  not  over  middle  age,  up  to  forty  to  forty-five  years  can 
adjust  himself  comparatively  easily  to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions; and  by  proper  distribution  of  working  hours  and 
observation  of  a  few  elementary  rules  of  behavior,  perform 
considerable  physical  work  without  undue  fatigue.  Pre- 
cisely what  are  the  best  working  hours  for  outdoor  work 
have  to  be  determined  by  specific  local  conditions,  par- 
ticularly by  the  prevailing  breezes  during  the  different 
hours  of  the  day  in  the  different  seasons. 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  any  physical  work  exert  a 
ton  of  energy  to  perform  a  pound  of  work.  These  people 
have  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  proper  movements  and 
fulcrum  applications  in  performing  one  kind  of  work  or 
another.  But  this  is  equally  true  under  temperate  climatic 
conditions. 

Other  important  educational  problems  are  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  adjust  their  habits  of  sleeping,  dressing, 
bathing,  and  particularly  eating  and  drinking.  Changing 
dietary  habits  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems.  Drink- 
ing only  boiled  water,  substituting  rice  and  beans  for 
bread  and  meat,  eating  a  variety  of  unaccustomed  fruits 
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and  vegetables,  and  learning  the  proper  way  of  preparing 
these  foods  are  matters  requiring  considerable  effort  and 
attention,  but  these  are  by  no  means  insurmountable 
difficulties.  Much  has  still  to  be  done  in  this  respect  for 
and  by  the  Sosua  settlers,  but  a  great  deal  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

Now,  as  the  s-cond  fundamental  problem — whether 
the  settlers  could  be  established  on  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  of  living — we  are  as  yet  not  able  to  give  any 
definite  answer.  All  we  can  say  is  that  we  have  reasonable 
hope  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  We  are  basing  our 
hopes  on  three  factors,  namely:  mechanization;  coopera- 
tion; introduction  of  special  technical  crops  which  may 
form  a  base  for  the  development  of  small  local  industries 
and  increase  export  possibilities. 

Mechanization  of  worl^.  The  universal  tool  used  by 
natives  in  almost  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries 
is  the  machete,  a  short-handled  long  knife  with  blades  of 
half  a  dozen  different  shapes,  used  by  them  for  practically 
all  kinds  of  work.  The  natives  are  very  expert  in  using 
this  tool,  and  no  European  settler  can  ever  expect  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  efficiency  if  equipped  only  with  a 
machete.  But  supplied  with  more  complicated  implements 
and  machinery  the  European  settler  is  able  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  native.  Therefore  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  rational  mechanization  of  as  many 
processes  of  the  settlers'  work  as  possible  may  enable 
them  to  increase  production. 

Cooperation,  both  for  production  and  for  marketing  pur- 
poses, may  help  the  settlers  to  increase  their  income  by 
enabling  them  to  use  better  tools  and  better  methods  of 
culture  which  are  possible  on  a  large  cooperative  planta- 
tion or  enterprise  but  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  individ- 
ual small  farmer.  But  the  development  of  cooperative 
enterprises  also  requires  an  educational  effort,  particu- 
larly with  refugees  coming  from  Germany.  Their  civic 
and  cooperating  instincts  are  in  a  surprisingly  rudimentary 
state.  In  this  respect  refugees  from  eastern  European 
countries  are  much  more  promising  human  material. 

Training  in  cooperation  also  includes  gradual  develop- 
ment of  self-government  which  is  already  functioning. 
There  is  a  Settlers'  Council  elected  by  the  settlers  which 
is  assisting  the  management  in  running  the  colony:  Every 


settler  after  three  months  residence  in  Sosua  is  eligible 
to  vote  and  to  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  council.  The 
council  consists  of  three  members  elected  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  periodical  mass  meetings. 

Introduction  of  new  crops.  There  are  considerable  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  developing  essential  oil  crops,  dry- 
ing oil  crops,  fiber  crops,  and  so  on.  Some  trials  are  be- 
ing made  with  these  crops  which  may  prove  to  be  a 
source  of  substantial  income  not  only  for  the  settlers  but 
for  the  entire  country. 

At  present  Dorsa  is  spending  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  for 
the  settlement  of  a  family,  not  including  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Europe,  which  under  present  world  con- 
ditions is  excessively  high. 

Each  settler  receives  maintenance  for  one  year.  This 
means  food  and  lodging,  necessary  work  clothing,  medical 
attention,  agricultural  training  and  Spanish  instruction, 
plus  $3  per  month  in  cash.  Dorsa  hopes  that  settlers  will 
be  ready  to  go  to  their  own  homesteads  at  the  end  of  the 
first  six-months  training  period.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  the  homesteader  receives  free  credit  at  the  Dorsa 
store  or  warehouse  of  $9  per  month,  in  lieu  of  the  food 
and  lodging  previously  provided  for  him  in  the  barracks. 
Additional  credit  allowances  are  given  to  settlers  with 
children. 

Dorsa  and  the  Settlers'  Council  decide  when  an  indi- 
vidual is  ready  to  go  out  on  his  own  homestead  which 
consists  of  the  following,  valued  at  $1,600:  a  house  on 
one  hectare  of  land;  one  additional  hectare  of  garden 
land;  furniture,  fixtures,  and  garden  tools;  small  live- 
stock; two  cows,  one  horse,  one  mule;  and  credit  toward 
an  undertaking  approved  by  Dorsa. 

The  settlers  are  not  required  to  pay  any  interest  for  two 
years.  Thereafter  a  maximum  of  3  percent  will  be 
charged  and  used  for  community  purposes.  The  prin- 
cipal is  to  be  gradually  repaid  over  a  period  of  years  be- 
ginning in  the  third  year. 

We  are  putting  up  modest  but  substantial  and  com- 
fortable houses  with  electric  lights,  showers,  water  sup- 
ply, in  some  cases  small  refrigerators;  we  are  building 
community  houses,  a  small  hospital,  a  school,  and  so  on. 
But  whether  the  settlers  will  be  able  to  maintain  these 
standards  and  begin  repayments  on  the  investment  still 
remains  to  be  seen. 

On  the  initiative  of  Leon  Falk,  Jr.,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  Dorsa  and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Foundation,  the  Brook- 
ings  Institution  is  presently  making  a  comprehensive  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Falk  Foundation  is  financing  this  survey 
with  Professor  Dana  Munro  of  Princeton  University  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  survey  may  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  future  development  of  settlement  projects. 

FOR   THE    TIME    BEING,    WE    ARE   STILL   IN    THE    EXPERIMENTAL 

stage.  There  is  always  the  danger  that  people  who  take 
part  in  this  kind  of  demonstration  may  be  carried  away 
by  their  enthusiasm  and,  instead  of  an  objective  analysis 
of  facts,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  experiment 
has  already  proven  to  be  a  success.  This  has  to  be 
guarded  against.  Any  experiment  may  produce  negative 
as  well  as  positive  results,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  draw 
premature  conclusions. 
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National  Agencies  in   the  United  States  Dealing  with  Refugee  Problems 


American  Committee  for 
Christian  Refugees,  Inc. 

165  West  46th  St.,  New  York. 
Executive     Director :     K.     Brent 

Woodruff 
Associate    Director :     Evelyn    W. 

Hersey 

Assists  Christian  refugees  from 
European  countries.  Maintains  Mi- 
gration, Case  Work,  Vocational  and 
Resettlement  services. 

American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (Quakers) 

20   South  12   Street,    Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 

Chairman:  Rufus  M.  Jones 
Executive  Secretary:  Clarence  E. 

Pickett 

Maintains  services  in  Europe,  Latin 
America,  and  Orient  to  provide  re- 
lief to  refugees  and  technical  advice 
on  emigration.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Committee  supplements  the  work 
of  other  agencies  in  providing  hos- 
pitality, re-training,  and  resettlement 
facilities  for  refugees,  without  racial, 
religious,  or  political  discrimination. 
Cooperates  closely  with  various 
agencies  in  development  of  orderly 
procedures  in  refugee  problems. 

B'nai  B'rith 

1003   K   St.,   N.W.,    Washington, 
D.   C. 

Pres.,  Henry  Monsky 

Secy.,  Maurice  Bisgyer 
B'nai  B'rith,  which  had  units  in 
many  countries  abroad,  established 
its  Refugee  Aid  Service  primarily  to 
assist  B'nai  B'rith  brethren  and  their 
families.  The  B'nai  B'rith  Anti-De- 
famation League  dispels  misconcep- 
tions concerning  refugees.  B'nai 
B'rith  Hillel  Foundations  arrange 
for  board  and  lodging  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  refugee  students 
in  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try.  

Catholic  Committee  for 

Refugees 

(Including  Refugee  Children) 

265  West  14  St.,  New  York  City 
Chm.   The  Most   Rev.   Joseph   F, 
Rummel,    D.D.,   Archbishop   of 
New   Orleans 

Exec.  Dir.  Rev.  Emil  X.  Komora 
Organized  in  1936  by  the  American 
Hierarchy  upon  appeal  from  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Germany.  Tins 
Committee  aids  refugees  in  the 
United  States  in  their  economic,  so- 
cial and  religious  adjustment.  Car- 
ries on  immigration  and  resettlement 
programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, other  Catholic  institutions 
throughout  the  country  and  all  other 
refugee  and  social  service  agencies. 

Hadassah,  The  Women's 
Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Sole  American  agency  Youth  Aliyah 
(immigration)  movement,  respon- 
sible transfer,  training,  settlement 
European  Jewish  refugee  children 
and  youth  in  Palestine.  Approxi- 
mately 8000  already  settled.  Or- 
fanized  1912.  Conducts  countrywide 
ospital,  public  health,  child  welfare, 
child  feeding,  land  reclamation  pro- 
grams in  Palestine.  War  emergency 
program  these  fields  initiated  Sep- 
tember, 1940.  Built,  supports  and  ad- 
ministers Rothschild- Hadassah -Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  Medical  School, 
Mt.  Scopus,  Jerusalem.  Total  Mem- 
bership Senior,  Junior  Hadassah 
100,000. 

Hospites  (American  Social 
Workers  Hospitality  Group) 

130    East  22    St.,    New    York 
Chm.    Mrs.    John    M.    Glenn 
Sec.  Joanna  C.   Colcord 
This  organization  is  designed  to  as- 
sist displaced  foreign  social  workers 
in  their  own  countries  or  as  refugees 
elsewhere. 


The  Emergency  Rescue 
Committee 

122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Chairman,  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon 
An  American  emergency  committee 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
from  Europe  anti-totalitarian  citizens 
in  special  danger,  and  aiding  them 
to  evacuate  to  the  United  States 
and  other  neutral  countries. 


Hebrew  Sheltering  and 
Immigrant  Aid  Society  (HIAS) 

42-5  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
Pres.  Abraham  Herman 
Exec.  Dir.  Isaac  L.  Asofsky 
Along  with  its  general  program  of 
years  standing  of  service  to  immi- 
grants, the  HIAS  assists  Jewish  ref- 
ugees by  meeting  incoming  immi- 
grants on  arrival,  provides  food  and 
shelter  to  refugee  families  as  well  as 
to  single  men  at  headquarters,  and 
offers  an  employment  service.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Jewish  Coloni- 
zation Association,  it  maintains  of- 
fices in  European  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  the  Far  East  serv- 
ing refugees  and  immigrants. 


International  Migration 
Service 

122  East  22  St.,  New  York 
Chm.   Joseph   P.   Chamberlain 
Internatl.    Dir.    George    L.    War- 
ren 
Associate     Internatl.     Dir,     Ruth 

Larned 
American    Director,    Patrick    M. 

Malin 

Gives  technical  advice  and  case  work 
service  to  refugees,  to  people  con- 
cerned with  special  refugee  families 
abroad,  to  educational  institutions 
interested  in  refugee  students  and 
professors,  and  to  local  agencies 
with  refugee  clients.  Through  these 
agencies,  it  locates  relatives  and  re- 
sources of  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  Branches  and  correspondents 
abroad  refer  cases  to  the  IMS. 


International  Student  Service 

8  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ch. :  Dr.  Alvin  Johnson 
Gen.   Sec. :   Joseph   P.  Lash 
Refugee       Sec. :       Margaret       J. 

Brown 

The  central  non-sectarian  agency  for 
aid  to  student  refugees.  Secures 
scholarships  in  American  universities 
and  grants  loans  to  students  of  ex- 
ceptional promise  and  need. 


The  Jewish  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc. 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
President:  Francis  F.  Rosenbaum 
Vice  President :  Wolfgang  S. 

Schwabacher 

Secretary :    Reuben   Arkush 
Treasurer:   Richard  S.  Goldman 
Managing        Director :        Gabriel 

Davidson 

Branch  Offices:  130  North  Wells 
Street,  Chicago;  Ellenville, 
New  York 

Advises  refugees  in  all  farm  matters, 
helps  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
farms,  makes  loans  for  farm  pur- 
chase and  operation,  maintains  Farm 
Employment  Bureau,  conducts  Refu- 
gee Training  Farm  at  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey,  and  carries  on  educa- 
tional extension  work  among  Jewish 
farmers. 


International  Relief 
Association,  Inc. 

2  West  43  St.,  New  York 
Hon.  Chm.  Charles  A.   Beard 
Treas.    Freda   Kirchway 
Exec.   Sec.  Sheba  Strunsky 
Established  in  1933  to  give  relief  to 
non-communist,    anti-fascist    victims 
in  Europe.  Since  the  fall  of  France, 
in    addition   to   continuing    its    relief 
work,  the  I.  R.  A.  has  been  engaged 
in    obtaining    emergency    visas    and 
arranging  transport  to  safety  of  anti- 
fascists   who    might    otherwise    have 
perished. 


National  Board,  Y.W.C.A. 

600      Lexington      Avenue,      New 

York 

President :    Mrs.    Henry    A.    In- 
graham 
General    Secretary :    Miss    Emma 

P.  Hirth 
Committee     on     Refugees :     Miss 

Mabel  B.  Ellis,  secretary 
Assistance  to  refugees  connected 
with  Y.W.C.A.'s  abroad  including 
help  in  migrating  and  guidance  in 
using  technical  service  of  refugee 
agencies,  advice  on  social  contacts 
and  educational  opportunities,  enlist- 
ing cooperation  of  local  Y.W.C.A.'s 
in  arranging  hospitality,  finding 
work,  etc.  Education  of  constituency 
on  problems  of  refugees. 


National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

President :      Mrs.      Maurice      L. 
Goldman 

Chairman,      Ex.      Comm. :      Mrs. 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann 

Dir.    Service    to    Foreign    Born : 

Miss  Esther  Beckwith 
An  organization  of  60,000  members 
in  over  300  senior  and  junior  sec- 
tions. Services  to  the  foreign  born 
include  advice  on  immigration  pro- 
cedures, meeting  newcomers  at  ports 
of  entry,  aid  in  social  adjustment 
and  naturalization  through  locally 
sjx>nsored  social  and  educational  pro- 
Krams.  The  national  office  acts  as 
clearing  house  for  local  sections  in 
all  their  fields  of  interest,  which  in- 
clude Social  Welfare,  Social  Legisla- 
tion, International  Relations  and 
adult  Jewish  education. 


National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  Inc. 

147  Avenue  B,  New  York 
Places  a  limited  number  of  refugees 
in  Settlements  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


National  Refugee  Service,  Inc. 

165  West  46  St.,  New  York 
Chm.    Board :    Joseph    P.    Cham- 
berlain 

Pres.:  William  Rosenwald 
Exec.  Dir.:  Albert  Abrahamson 
The  National  Refugee  Service, 
founded  in  1939  as  a  consolidation  of 
a  number  of  agencies  dealing  with 
refugee  problems,  grants  financial 
aid_  to  emigres  on1  a  budget  basis, 
assists  in  resettlement  of  refugees 
throughout  the  country,  maintains 
an  employment  and  vocational  re- 
training service,  offers  migration  ad- 
vice to  prospective  emigres  and 
their  relatives  and  friends  in  this 
country,  and  aids  in  the  Ameri- 
canization of  newcomers.  Special 
committees  within  the  NRS  handle 
the  problems  of  refugee  physicians, 
musicians,  farmers,  rabbis,  social 
workers,  scholars,  and  scientists. 
The  NRS  is  a  beneficiary  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal. 


National  Travelers  Aid 
Association 

425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Pres.    Randall  J.    LeBoeuf,   Jr. 
Gen.  Dir.  Miss  Bertha  McCall 
Concerned  with  the  problems  of  per- 
sons in  transit,  the  National  Travel- 
ers    Aid     Association     (the     central 
agency    of    Travelers    Aid    Societies 
and    representatives    in    various    lo- 
calities organized  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  strengthening  and  main- 
taining  a    coordinated    and    coopera- 
tive chain  of  service  throughout  the 
nation)    serves    refugees    along    with 
other  groups. 


New  World  Resettlement  Fund 

2  West  43  Street,  New  York  City 
Chm. :   Oswald  Garrison  Villard 
National  Sec'y:  John  Dos  Passos 
Treasurer:    Margaret   De   Silver 
Exec.  Sec'y:  America  Gonzalez 
The    only    organization    carrying   on 
planned  and  completely  financed  re- 
settlement for  Spanish  refugees.   Its 
first  colony  in   Ecuador  is   SIMON 
BOLIVAR,     a     741-acre     farm     35 
miles   from    Quito,    the    capital,    and 
comprises  50  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren.     According     to    the     contract 
signed     with     the     Government     of 
Ecuador,    the   NEW   WORLD   RE- 
SETTLEMENT    FUND    may    re- 
settle    as     many     as     5000     refugee 
families  in  that  country. 


Refugee  Economic  Corporation 

570     Lexington     Avenue,      New 

York 

President :   Charles  J.   Liebman 
Vice-President:   Bernard  Flexner 
Treasurer:   Albert   D.   Lasker 
Secretary:  George  W.  Nauraburg 
Assistant    Secretary:    Emery    H. 

Komlos 

The  Corporation  studies  and  de- 
velops settlement  projects  through- 
out the  world  for  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  refugees.  The  pro- 
fram  is  long-range  and  constructive, 
t  lies  outside  the  field  of  emergency 
relief  and  within  that  of  financial 
and  technical  aid  to  refugees  on  a 
sound  economic  basis.  The  Corpora- 
tion undertakes  the  financing  and 
management  of  enterprises  of  a 
banking,  credit,  industrial,  mercan- 
tile, agricultural,  and  utility  nature. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  planned 
controlled  immigration  and  settle- 
ment. At  present  the  major  projects 
of  the  Corporation  are  located  in 
Australia,  Bolivia,  Palestine,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  United  States. 


Spanish  Refugee  Relief 
Campaign 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Chairman :  Francis  J.  McConnell 
Ex.  Sec. :  Herman  F.  Reissig 
A  relief  and  service  organization  f9r 
Spanish      Republican      refugees      in 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 


Unitarian  Service  Committee 

25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chm    Prof.  William   Emerson 
Exec.  Dir.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Dexter 

Formed  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  for  service  for  refugees 
abroad  and  at  home.  It  has  sent 
four  commissioners  to  Portugal  and 
southern  France  who  do  personal 
work  with  refugees — tracing  families, 
helping  with  visas,  cooperating  with 
other  agencies. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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LETTERS  AND  LIFE 


Food  for  Thought 


by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

BERLIN     DIARY,    by    William    L.     Shirer.     Knopf.    605    plus    xxi    pp. 
Price  $3. 

WHAT  MEIN   KAMPF  MEANS  TO  AMERICA,  by  Francis  Hackett. 
Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  288  pp.   Price  $2. 

AMERICA,  by   David   Ctishraan   Coyle.    National   Home   Library    Founda- 
tion. 91   pp.  Price  25   cents. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEDURE,  by   Floyd    M.    Riddick.    Chapman    & 
Grimes.   387   pp.   Price  $4. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
THE  MIND   CAN   BE   ILL-FED  AS   WELL  AS  THE   BODY.     WE   NEED  A 

second  Washington  Conference  to  tell  us  the  optimum  diet 
for  the  American  spirit.  Not  by  bread  alone,  however  replen- 
ished with  minerals  and  vitamins,  can  we  win  health  for 
this  crisis.  Let  us  consider  how  many  calories  of  truth  we 
get,  what  protective  vitamins  can  increase  our  resistance  to 
propaganda,  whence  will  come  iron  for  the  nation's  blood- 
stream. The  experts  testify  that  the  digestion  of  good  food 
is  thrown  out  of  kilter  by  fear.  Yet  fear  is  part  of  our  daily 
diet  now.  How  much  can  we  stand?  What  is  a  balanced 
ration  for  the  mind?  The  science  of  nutrition  tells  folks  how 
to  better  their  laissez-faife  eating.  We  might  well  do  some 
research  on  our  laissez-faire  thinking. 

The  parallel  is  enlightening,  within  limits.  For  example, 
"Berlin  Diary"  by  William  Shirer  did  not  become  a  best-seller 
overnight  (350,000  copies  are  now  in  print)  only  because  it 
is  a  grand  readable  book.  We  were  starving  for  news  from 
Germany  as  we  are  for  fresh  vegetables  in  spring.  This  hunger 
for  firsthand  information  about  what  has  been  going  on  there, 
uncensored  and  purged  of  propaganda,  is  natural.  We  need  to 
make  decisions  that  can  be  right  only  if  we  know  what  the 
German  people  feel  and  think,  what  lies  they  are  fed,  how 
their  morale  stands  up,  what  war  has  done  to  their  souls, 
what  chance  there  is  they  will  overthrow  the  cynical  gangsters 
whose  racket  is  paid  for  in  blood.  Mr.  Shirer  set  down  his 
answers  to  such  questions  in  this  diary  he  kept  at  grave 
personal  risk. 

As  of  December  1940,  when  he  left,  he  believed:  "German 
morale  is  still  good  ....  Hitler  is  the  sole  and  absolute  boss 
of  Germany  ....  The  people  are  not  starving  though  their 
diet  is  limited  ....  The  war  machine  will  have  oil  for  at  least 
two  more  years  ....  The  clash  (with  the  United  States)  is 
inevitable,  a  conflict  of  dynamic  forces."  He  backs  up  his 
judgments  with  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  German  character 
that  makes  war  while  it  craves  peace,  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
Nazi  leaders.  Such  informed  comments  everywhere  light  up 
his  reports  of  the  day's  news.  The  lesson  is  that  our  minds 
and  wills  need  the  constant  nourishment  of  fresh  information. 
Mr.  Shirer's  reports  do  not  cover  the  events  of  1941.  How 
can  we  get  more? 

We  are  grateful  for  this  unique  distillation  of  the  experi- 
ence of  an  ace  reporter,  of  sound  sense  and  good  will  who 
had  the  disciplined  courage  to  endure  a  regime  he  hated  so 
that  he  could  fulfil  his  professional  duty  of  getting  to  the 
American  people  over  the  air  all  the  news  he  could  send.  He 
was  Berlin  commentator  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. The  backstage  picture  of  the  radio  job,  the  struggle  with 
the  censors,  the  technical  achievements,  the  work,  ingenuity, 
and  expense  it  took  to  get  that  five-minute  talk  to  a  trans- 
mitter, is  a  story  in  itself.  Another  is  that  of  his  private 
everyday  life,  with  the  intimate  details  that  take  us  into  the 
streets,  among  the  people,  and  finally  into  war  zone  and  state 
ceremonial.  He  saw  more  than  his  chaperones  bargained  for, 
and  sets  down  his  observations  with  a  warm  sympathy  and 
angry  resentment  that  move  us  deeply. 


You  have  doubtless  read  the  book  by  now,  for  you  craved 
the  iron  of  knowledge,  too.  You  can  get  more  in  "You  Can't 
Do  Business  With  Hitler"  (Little,  Brown.  Price  $1.50,)  by 
Douglass  Miller,  who  from  1924  to  1939  was  trade  commis- 
sioner, then  commercial  attache  at  our  Berlin  embassy.  His 
tacts  are  on  Nazi  economics,  and  how  trade  is  an  instrument 
of  politics;  his  conclusion  is  his  title.  Note  that  both  books 
are  by  men  who  for  years  followed  the  development  of  Nazi 
policy  from  unique  listening  posts,  then  got  out  and  told 
what  they  had  actually  witnessed.  We  need  more  food  of  this 
kind — perhaps  the  recently  returned  consular  agents  will  add 
to  our  supply.  The  success  of  Mr.  Miller's  book  is  further 
testimony  of  our  hunger. 

NUTRITION  DEPENDS  ON  ASSIMILATION.  WE  HAVE  A  VAST  PRO- 
vision  of  material  on  the  world  crisis,  and  our  American  duty, 
so  vast  indeed  that  plain  people  cannot  easily  find  the  plain 
things  they  can  understand.  Our  expert  publicists  are  wisely 
trying  to  offer  this  nourishment.  Francis  Hackett,  about  a 
year  ago,  first  read  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf,  unabridged  for 
$1.89,  and  discovered  a  document  so  amazing,  menacing, 
dynamic,  that  he  declares  it  marks  "the  Great  Divide,  the 
Germans  on  one  side,  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  other  .  .  . 
not  literature  but  action."  He  set  himself  to  write  a  "book 
review"  that  would  make  his  fellow-Americans  read  the  book. 
It  should,  for  he  has  summoned  all  his  humane  wisdom,  his 
sense  of  history,  his  noble  good  will,  his  fiery  brilliance  of 
style  to  translate  the  evil  Hitlerian  gospel  so  that  we  may 
understand,  heed,  and  meet  the  challenge.  The  whole  terrible 
picture  is  there:  the  psychopathic  author,  nationalism  and 
racism,  anti-democracy,  liar's  propaganda,  the  urge  to  world 
domination. 

The  usefulness  of  Mr.  Hackett's  endeavor  to  reach  the 
people,  still  ill-informed  on  what  Hitler  means  to  America, 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  his  message  is  being  carried  as  a 
serial  in  newspapers,  an  ironical  "popularization."  People 
may  not  read  Mein  Kampf,  but  they  will  read  Hackett — 
and  that  is  all  to  the  good.  He  makes  the  doctrines  of  de- 
struction stark  clear  under  the  X-ray  of  his  feelings. 

DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE  AND  THE  HOME  LIBRARY  FOUNDATION 
both  have  long  worked  to  get  tracts  for  the  times  to  the 
people.  They  know  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  brevity,  and  a 
low  price.  These  are  combined  in  "America,"  in  which  the 
author  tells  what  he  believes  Americans  should  enlist  to 
defend.  We  are,  he  writes,  in  a  war  for  democracy,  declared 
or  undeclared,  in  which  we  must  help  our  neighbors  against 
a  set  of  gangsters,  just  as  we  would  in  everyday  life.  The 
questions  are:  What  is  Nazism?  What  are  we  after?  Why 
help  England?  What  good  is  democracy?  The  gang  com- 
parison, the  use  of  the  question,  the  sharp  outlines,  the  choice 
of  simple  words,  reveal  the  author's  gift  and  design  for 
making  great  ideas  clear  to  ordinary  citizens.  Here  is  a  book 
to  pass  out  if  you  want  to  help  get  some  North  and  South 
points  in  men's  minds.  We  wish  the  dons  and  doctors  whose 
important  messages  are  often  clouded  and  confused  by  tor- 
tuous verbiage,  would  boil  down  their  provender,  and  season 
it  with  a  like  literary  skill. 

This  book  was  made  in  America,  for  Americans,  whether 
you  agree  with  it  all  or  not.  There  is  always  a  keen  appetite 
for  homecooking;  sometimes  it  seems  that  too  much  of  cur- 
rent writing  is  concerned  with  problems,  threats,  calls,  from 
abroad.  We  risk  having  the  dictators  dictate  our  way  of 
thought.  One  criticism  of  the  democracies  is  that  they  let  the 
initiative  slip  out  of  their  hands.  In  the  field  of  ideas  the 
best  defense  may  be  a  bold  offensive.  What  we  defend  is  our 
own  way  of  life.  We  are  in  the  world,  isolation  is  as  impos- 
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sible  as  it  is  cowardly,  to  overcome  an  alien  philosophy  and 
its  evil  practice  is  the  paramount  challenge — we  can  never 
forget  that.  But  evil  is  overcome  by  good,  bad  philosophy 
by  sound,  lies  by  truth.  We  need  to  affirm  America  to  meet 
the  challenge,  to  answer  the  calls. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  CREED,  BUT  NOT  ENOUGH  ABOUT   HOW   IT  WORKS. 

I  found  perhaps  a  purely  personal  satisfaction  in  reading 
"Congressional  Procedure."  It  is  the  scholarly  and  detailed 
account  of  how  our  parliament  makes  our  laws.  To  under- 
stand that  is  of  some  importance  at  a  time  when  in  many 
places  a  dictator's  fiat  is  the  law.  Our  principal  duty  may, 
indeed,  be  to  preserve  representative  government  and  help 
reestablish  its  rule  abroad.  The  importance  of  understanding 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  its  relations  to  the  Executive, 
is  pointed  out  in  the  admirable  foreword  by  Lindsay  Rogers. 
"The  French  Parliament  abdicated  long  before  France  capitu- 
lated," he  declares.  To  have  a  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
pretty  fine  thing;  to  understand  its  political  organization,  the 
Speaker's  function,  the  powers  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
quirks  of  the  Calendar  and  the  ambidextrous  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  the  life-history  of  a  Bill,  helps  a  citizen  get 
back  of  the  headlines.  The  story  is  never  dull:  it  pictures 
democracy  at  work. 

The  agenda  of  our  conference  would  cover  grave  problems. 
How  can  we  pierce  the  fog  of  war,  now  become  the  fog  over 
nations?  How  can  we  keep  confused  citizens  from  washing 
their  hands  of  the  whole  offering  of  censored  news  and  false 
propaganda?  How  indeed  can  we  preserve  from  corruption 
the  very  words  we  must  use?  One  resolution  would  be  in 
order:  to  establish  in  that  new  inter-nation  that  must  arise  a 
guarantee  of  liberty  of  the  press  so  that  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  might  know  the  truth  about  each  other. 

The  British 

IDEAS  AND  IDEALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  by  Ernest  Barker. 
Cambridge    University   Press.    164   pp.    Price    $1.25. 

BRITISH  STRATEGY,  MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC,  by  Admiral  Sir 
Herbert  Richmond.   Macmillan.    153   pp.   Price  $1.25. 

ROD   OF  IRON,   by   Milton  Waldman.    Houghton,    Mifflin.    274   pp.    Price 

$3.50. 

THIS   WAR   WE  WAGE,  by  Herbert   Morrison,   Howard   Spring    E    M. 
Delafield.    Emerson    Books.    102    pp.    Price    $1. 

THEY'LL    NEVER  QUIT,  by  Harvey  Klemmer.  Wilfred  Funk.  321  pp. 
Price   $2.50. 
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and  the  possibility  of  the  destruction  of  the  empire  which 
rules  one  quarter  of  the  people  of  the  earth  have  awakened 
varied  reactions  in  this  country.  To  some,  the  struggle  now 
in  progress  is  a  conflict  between  rival  imperialist  states;  to 
others  the  German  threat  represents  the  "wave  of  the  future" 
in  which  new  states  will  engulf  the  old.  To  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans,  however,  Britain  is  fighting  to  save  the  best 
elements  of  Western  civilization  from  destruction  by  a  phil- 
osophy which  has  no  basis  in  Western  thought  and  culture. 
To  all  these,  the  books  listed  above  are  recommended  in 
stating  the  issues  of  the  war  and  showing  the  world  import- 
ance of  the  British  Empire. 

The  British  Empire,  built  over  a  period  of  time  by  a  variety 
of  means,  does  not  admit  of  any  unilateral  interpretation  of 
imperialism.  The  empire  consists,  as  Ernest  Barker  points 
out,  of  three  concentric  circles,  the  Dominions,  India,  and  the 
dependent  empire.  In  Britain  proper,  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental concepts  of  Western  civilization  have  been  created. 
The  ideas  of  government  and  law  have  been  exported  to  the 
empire  along  with  goods  and  services.  Any  study  of  the  three 
circles  of  empire  will  reveal  the  existence  of  such  fundamental 
British  ideas  as  the  rule  of  law,  the  doctrine  of  equity,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  result  has  not  been  perfect,  to 
be  sure,  for  "the  mark  of  imperfection  is  written  on  all  human 
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More  useful  than  ever  .  . 

HOW  TO  INTERVIEW 

By  Walter  Van  Dyke  Bingham  and  Bruce  Victor  Moore 

Wide  continued  demand  for  this  standard  work,  now  com- 
pletely REVISED  FOR  THE  THIRD  TIME,  indicates  its  unique 
values.  This  just-published  edition  contains  more  information 
for  social  workers  than  ever  before.  In  addition  to  the  latest 
findings  of  research  in  this  field,  fresh  material  on  vocational 
counseling,  interviewing  students,  job  applicants,  and  workers, 
new  sections  are  devoted  to  People  in  Trouble,  the  theme  of 
chapters  on  The  Social  Case-Work  Interview,  The  Interview 
in  the  Mental  Clinic,  Oral  Examining  in  Civil  Service  Agencies. 

$3.00 

Insights  on  American  ideals  . . 

DEMOCRACY  IS  DIFFERENT 

Democracy  Over  Against  Communism,  Fascism,  and  Nazism 

By  Carl  F.  Wittke  and  Others 

How  have  the  three  dictatorships  evolved?  What  are  their 
characteristics,  shortcomings?  How  are  they  different  from  on« 
another?  What  is  their  present  status?  How  does  democracy 
stack  up  against  them  ?  Here  nine  prominent  authorities,  each 
writing  out  of  first-hand  experience,  offer  accurate,  revealing 
and  impartial  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  on  which 
there  is  wide  public  confusion.  And  they  show  how  differences 
between  the  "isms"  suggest  certain  possibilities  for  the  de- 
fense and  advance  of  democracy.  S2.50 

Now  every  child  can  appreciate  music  .  . 

HOW  TO  TEACH  CHILDREN 
MUSIC 

By  Ethelyn  L.  Stinson 

Describes  in  detail  for  the  first  time  the  course  of  study, 
teaching  methods  and  approach  to  music  which  the  author 
has  developed  and  used  with  such  amazing  success  during 
twelve  years  as  head  of  the  music  department  at  The  Woods 
Schools,  This  inspiring  record  of  her  achievements  in  teaching 
music  appreciation  to  problem  children  makes  the  educational 
aim  of  "music  for  all1*  at  last  an  accomplished  fact.  Music 
teachers,  social  workers  and  others  who  recognize  the  value  of 
music  in  the  emotional  growth  of  children,  will  find  here  a 
handbook  of  technics  that  should  prove  doubly  effective  with 
normal  children.  S1.5O 

A  story  of  Americanization  .  . 

TODAY'S  REFUGEES, 
TOMORROW'S  CITIZENS 

By  Gerhart  Saenger,  Ph.  D. 

"  .  .  .  social  workers  will  find  it  an  indispensable  handbook/' 
— E.  C.  LINDEMAN.  "This  ts  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
and  thoroughly  American  books  of  the  year."— N.  Y.  TIMES 
"An  unusual  essay  in  understanding  that  ought  to  make  clear 
how  much  we  have  to  gain  from  the  courageous  people  who 
have  been  shoved  out  of  their  own  countries,  and  who,  with  a 
little  patience,  can  be  made  to  fit  into  our  own."—  N.  Y. 
WORLD-TELEGRAM.  Supplies  social  agencies  and  others  with 
helpful  guidance  in  aiding  the  Integration  of  refugees  into 
American  life.  S3.OO 
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achievement."  But  the  achievements  have  been  significant 
enough  to  render  specious  the  argument  that  Britain's  empire 
is  no  different  from  the  colonial  slavery  established  by  the 
Third  Reich  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Since  the  British  Empire  is  the  result  of  slow  growth  and 
conquest,  it  has  always  been  subject  to  attack.  Admiral  Rich- 
mond traces  the  strategy  by  which  the  British  have  protected 
their  maritime  possessions  and  have  always  emerged  vic- 
torious. Britain  has  never  been  a  military  state  and  has  sought 
protection  in  economic  and  sea  power.  In  the  long  struggle 
to  preserve  the  empire,  they  have  fought  wars  of  attrition  in 
which  the  enemy,  weakened  by  starvation  and  exhaustion,  is 
finally  given  the  coup  de  grace  by  military  action.  The  great- 
est weapon  of  the  British  is  the  economic  war,  for  the  empire 
with  its  control  of  resources  and  the  sea  can  starve  any 
European  power.  The  British  have  always  used  expeditionary 
forces,  but  they  have  been  traditionally  "too  little  and  too  late" 
as  military  forces,  yet  of  tremendous  value  in  diverting  and 
exhausting  the  enemy.  The  British  were  the  first  to  discover 
the  war  of  nerves. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  German  menace,  the  great  threat 
to  Britain  came  from  Spain  and  France.  In  the  early  struggle 
for  survival,  a  dictatorship  emerged  in  England.  The  Tudor 
authoritarian  rule  had  popular  approval.  The  "rod  of  iron," 
which  Milton  Waldman  describes,  broke  the  power  of  Spain, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  old  order  of  feudalism  in  Britain. 
Out  of  the  wars  and  dictatorship  there  arose  a  new  England, 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  its  liberties  by  sending  Charles  II 
to  the  block  and  trying  to  put  a  crown  on  the  Puritan  head 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  While  history  does  not  repeat  itself, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  suggest  that  war 
will  kill  British  democracy  any  more  than  previous  wars 
extinguished  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  popular  belief  in  democracy,  together  with  the  will  to 
support  it,  is  one  of  the  heartening  results  of  the  war.  Herbert 
Morrison  has  stated  the  issue  by  putting  John  Smith  of 
England  in  contrast  with  Johann  Schmidt  of  Germany.  Even 
though  the  former  may  live  in  slums,  no  one  can  deny  that 
his  existence  is  superior  to  the  slavery  of  the  little  people  on 
the  continent,  for  Mr.  Smith  still  possesses  the  means  to 
change  his  condition  to  conform  to  the  ideals  and  hopes  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Herr  Schmidt  has  no  hope.  The  Nazi 
obscurantist  mythology  promises  him  no  future  except  that 
of  more  guns  and  less  butter. 

That  the  people  of  England  will  fight  to  save  their  freedom 
is  the  theme  of  Harvey  Klemmer's  rhapsodic  book.  How 
they  are  doing  it  is  described  in  their  own  words  in  "Their 
Finest  Hour,"  which  is  by  far  the  best  piece  of  war  journalism 
yet  to  appear.  Perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  useful  as  a  case 
book  when  we  recast  some  of  our  theories  in  the  light  of  the 
great  sociological  phenomenon  of  modern  times — the  defense 
of  Britain  by  all  her  groups  and  classes. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl(  FRANCIS  WILLIAMSON 
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the  origin  and  historical  development  of  two  conflicting  po- 
litical traditions,  that  of  majority  rule  and  of  minority  rights, 
in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  democractic  basis  for  social  action. 
Pointing  out  that  the  minority-rights  tradition  in  modern 
history  has  been  used  to  render  majority  will  impotent,  he 
finds  no  room  in  a  true  democratic  philosophy  for  the  con- 
ventional checks  and  balances  of  our  federal  system.  Effective 
majority  rule  cannot  be  divorced  from  economic  power,  hence 
no  minority  interest  can  be  sacred  from  popular  control. 
Otherwise,  he  feels,  entrenched  wealthy  minorities  will  dictate 
to  the  increasingly  dependent  lower  income  classes.  Democ- 


racy, he  concludes,  must  be  "tough-minded"  and  not  shrink 
from  the  transitional  use  of  a  strong  executive  in  its  struggle 
for  power,  despite  superficial — and  erroneous — analogies  to 
European  dictatorship.  The  minority  must  be  content  with 
the  democratic  freedom  to  aspire  to  majority  status. 

The  author  wholly  ignores  the  problem  of  minority  rights 
as  related  to  non-economic  questions  and  follows  a  semi- 
Marxian  reasoning  to  the  implication  that  the  social  cleavage 
induced  by  property  relationships  makes  all  other  societal 
divisions  relatively  unimportant.  Although  he  avoids  the 
dilemma  of  dictatorship  by  insisting  that  no  present  majority 
can  bind  future  majorities,  he  does  not  undertake  to  present 
any  sound  democratic  philosophy  apart  from  the  fictitious 
assumptions  of  Rousseau's  social  contract  ideas. 

Professor  Parkes'  interesting  textbook,  which  deals  with 
the  social-political  scene  since  1900,  is  written  in  the  all- 
inclusive  style  of  the  New  History.  He  rides  no  hobbies 
in  historical  interpretation  nor  does  he  attempt  to  add  ma- 
terially to  the  specialists'  knowledge  of  this  period.  Still  he 
finds  room  for  brief  characterizations  of  Whistler  and  Father 
Coughlin,  for  Eugene  O'Neill  and  George  S.  Kaufman, 
among  many  others;  even  the  motion  picture  world  receives 
five  pages  of  comment.  The  political  and  economic  discus- 
sion is  liberal  in  tone  without  marked  partisanship.  Al- 
though the  reviewer  would  have  preferred  a  more  integrated 
interpretation  of  the  contemporary  scene,  it  is  admittedly  a 
difficult  task,  particularly  within  a  college  textbook. 
De  Paul  University,  Chicago  HARVF.Y  WISH 
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the  last  two  timely,  makes  a  definite  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  current  inter-American  problems.  A  most 
serious  handicap  besetting  either  student  or  serious  layman 
trying  to  open  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  America  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  thorough  outline  history.  "The  Development  of 
Hispanic  America"  fills  this  long  felt  need.  Professor  Wilgus 
has  developed  an  unusually  well  balanced  study  covering  the 
background  of  Hispanic  America  from  the  geologically  sup- 
ported, pre-historic  past  to  the  close  of  1940. 

Obviously  the  organization  of  such  a  mass  of  facts  required 
not  only  ruthless  condensation  and  adroit  skill  but  a  sharp 
sense  of  historical  values.  The  scholarly  result  is  modern  in 
its  appreciation  of  related  trends  and  achieves  the  near- 
impossible  by  combining  with  its  other  virtues  a  readable 
quality  rarely  found  in  formal  histories. 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  term  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  single  volume  on  Hispanic  America,  an  out- 
line, but  as  an  outline  it  was  designed  and  in  that  lies  its 
greatest  value.  Carefully  indexed,  divided  into  sections,  chap- 
ters, and  sub-sections,  it  is  a  ready  reference  almost  encyclo- 
pedic both  in  clarity  and  coverage.  Footnotes  throughout  the 
text  refer  to  continuation  readings  in  periodicals;  each  chapter 
ends  with  a  thorough  reference  list,  and  the  book  itself  closes 
with  a  fifty-page  bibliographical  essay.  The  text  is  illustrated 
with  over  150  maps  and  charts. 

Professor  Wilgus  dedicates  his  book  to  the  memory  of 
James  A.  Robertson,  "a  renowned  scholar,"  who  as  general 
editor  wrote  the  preface  to  "A  History  of  Chile"  just  before 
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his  death.  1  his  book,  written  by  a  well  known  Chilean  his- 
torian, is  the  latest  addition  to  the  excellent  Inter-American 
Historical  Series  which  has  hitherto  been  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  under  Dr.  Robertson's  direction. 
Senor  Galdames'  book  constitutes  the  most  exhaustive  his- 
tory of  Chile  to  appear  in  English  since  Hancock's  volume 
was  published  in  1893.  The  author  has  been  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  social  sciences  of  the  University  of  Chile  for  some 
years  and  this  background  is  reflected  in  his  book,  which, 
while  adequately  covering  the  political  and  military  back- 
ground of  Chile,  devotes  more  than  usual  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  nation's  struggle  toward  social  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  an  historian's  history, 
written  without  flare  or  fanfare  for  the  more  serious  student, 
and  translated  by  a  man  who  is  himself  an  historian.  • 

In  this  period  of  changing  Inter-American  relations,  with 
the  "Yanqui"  public  evincing  greater  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Hispanic  American  relations  than  ever  before,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  ignore  backgrounds  and  primary  causes  and 
dive  heedlessly  into  the  current  of  today's  problems — a  fact 
which  probably  accounts  for  some  of  the  palpably  infeasible 
proposals  we  hear.  Although  "Dollars  in  Latin  America"  does 
not  afford  the  space  for  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  financial 
and  commercial  background,  it  is  nonetheless  apparent  that 
the  authors  are  well  grounded. 

This  small  volume  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  studies 
in  American  foreign  relations  to  be  produced  under  the 
capable  supervision  of  Percy  W.  Bidwell.  It  is  a  study  of  past 
defaults  and  expropriations  and  an  exploration  of  means  to 
establish  financial  cooperation  based  on  sound  economies  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  With  full  realization  that  the  meth- 
ods of  the  nineteenth  century  are  no  longer  applicable,  the 
authors  seek  a  basis  for  a  positive  new  policy  which,  while  it 
may  not  accomplish  the  immediate  liquidation  of  outlying 
debts,  will  give  a  lasting  solution  integrated  with  the  need  of 
hemispheric  solidarity. 

Their  effort  to  solve  this  knotty  problem  shows  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  factors  underlying  present  and  past 
difficulties;  it  appreciates  the  fact  that  we  bear  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  situation.  The  authors  advocate 
a  long  term,  self-liquidating  rehabilitation  project  aimed  not 
at  strapping  our  creditors  to  the  paupers'  bench  but  "at  rais- 
ing our  southern  neighbor's  productive  capacity  and  estab- 
lishing mutual  cooperation"  that  will  lead  to  raising  their 
standards  of  living. 

"A  New  Doctrine  for  the  Americas"  falls  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent category  than  the  above  books.  "This  is  not  a  book  for 
scholars,"  the  author  says.  "It  pretends  to  no  more  than 
journalism,  which  is  the  recording  of  contemporary  history." 
As  a  good  reporting  job,  however,  it  merits  attention.  Mr. 
Wertenbaker,  the  foreign  editor  of  Time,  whose  policies  seem 
to  differ  from  those  of  that  magazine,  has  written  in  breezy 
lucid  style,  enlivening  the  book  with  entertaining  sidelights 
on  the  "men  who  make  history."  If,  in  places,  the  analysis 
becomes  superficial  it  is  because  he  has  endeavored,  as  he 
himself  says,  to  present  a  primer  of  policy. 

Two  recent  books  on  Chile  and  Colombia  treat  specific 
nations  in  a  more  general  way.  "Chile,  Land  of  Progress'' 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  hopes  of  improving  that 
nation's  tourist  trade,  an  effort  in  which  the  author  acknowl- 
edges assistance  from  various  commercial  and  governmental 
agencies.  It  is  a  small  book,  crammed  (perhaps  too  crammed) 
with  information,  presenting  an  excellent  view  of  the  country 
and  the  statistical  and  legalistic  aspects  of  its  material  and  '• 
social  progress.  When  the  effects  of  this  progress-chart  on  the 
people  are  considered,  the  author  unfortunately  tends  toward 
apology  rather  than  interpretation.  However,  while  in  no 
sense  a  Baedeker  manual,  it  contains  much  information  that 
would  enhance  one's  trip  to  Chile. 

"Colombia,  Gateway  to  South  America"  is  one  of  those 
rare  books  in  which  a  reviewer  can  revel.  Well  constructed 
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offers  these  and  other  lecture  attractions  for  the 
season  of  1941-42 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS  and  LEWIS  BROWNE 
...   in   a   series   of  debates   on   moden   day   problems   .   .    . 

HUGH  GIBSON,  ERIKA  MANN,  COLONEL  STEWART- 
RODDIE,  STANLEY  HIGH  and  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 
.  .  .  return  from  England  to  discuss  Allied  war  effort  .  .  . 

EDWARD  TOMLINSON 

.  .  .  our  foremost  authority  on  the  other  Americas  returns 
from  his  nineteenth  annual  survey  of  South  America  .  .  . 

DR.  LYMAN  BRYSON  and  DR.  ARTHUR  E.  BESTOR 
.  .  .  leaders  in  the  American  adult  education  movement 


JULIEN  BRYAN 

.  .  with  his  unmatched  documentary  film  studies  of  Russia, 
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SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  COMPLETE  LIST  OK 
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COMING  SEPTEMBER  15 

A  special  number  of  Survey  Midmonthly, 
companion    magazine   to    Survey    Graphic. 

The  Community  Chest 


a  device  whereby  American  communities  give 
collectively  for  the  support  of  their  social  serv- 
ices. It  will  show  how  the  Chest  movement 
sprang  from  the  war  years  of  a  quarter  century 
ago.  Text,  photographs,  and  posters  will  portray 
not  only  the  evolution  of  Community  Chests,  but 
their  strength  today  in  a  new  period  of  emer- 
gency. Articles  by  leading  journalists,  indus- 
trialists, Chest  sponsors  and  executives  will  under- 
score sources  of  support  from  individuals  as  well 
as  through  employer  and  employe  contributions; 
the  creative  community  services  themselves  for 
which  close  to  90  million  dollars  are  raised  an- 
nually; and  the  careful  planning  and  budgeting 
for  these  social  agencies  which  has  won  the 
respect  and  active  endorsement  of  10  million 
people  who  participate  as  a  result  of  local  Chest 
drives. 

30  cents  a  copy  4  copies  for  $1 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES    112  E.  19th  Street,  New  York 
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AN  ADVENTURE 
IN  EDUCATION 

By  the  Faculty 

of  Swarthmore  College 

The  story  oi  the  famous  "Swarthmore  Plan"  ior  ad- 
vanced education  as  developed  under  President  Frank 
Aydelotte.  $2.50. 

THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 

GROWTH  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE  1492-1940 

By  Homer  C.  Hockett 

and  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 

This  famous  history  now  has  been  revised  to  bring  its 
coverage  of  American  social,  economic  and  cultural 
life  to  1940.  (2  vols.  boxed)  tentative  price  $7.50. 

At  All  Bookstores 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
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America's 

Own 
Refugees: 

OUR  4,000,000  HOMELESS  MIGRANTS 
by  Henry  Hill  Collins,  Jr. 


A  STORY  of  modern  pioneers,  driven  to  new 
frontiers  by  the  shifting  economy  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  facing  new  problems  and  new  needs 
which  America  must  meet.  There  are  four  million 
of  them  on  the  march,  with  the  rolling  ribbon  of 
cement  for  their  home  and  insecurity  for  their 
daily  bread. 

A  comprehensive  and  intelligent  survey  of  this  mi- 
gration of  the  dispossessed  has  been  needed.  Here 
at    last    is    the    moving    story    of    how    the    migrants 
took  to  the  road,  of  what  has  been  done  to  help  or 
hinder    their    lot,    and    specific    suggestions    for    the 
solution  of  the  problem  they  represent. 
Each   year   sees   the   path   of  migration 
spread     farther.     Will     America     deal 
wisely  with  these  wandering  workers — 
who  constitute  a  new  and  vital  element 
of   OUT   democracy?     $3.00 


PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
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and  brilliantly  written,  this  volume  contains  as  keen  and 
understanding  an  interpretation  as  has  been  written  of  an 
Hispanic  American  nation.  Mrs.  Romoli  deftly  blends  essen- 
tial import  with  equally  essential  triviality  to  reproduce  not 
merely  a  nation  but  a  people  in  its  many  moods.  Her  criticism 
of  a  country  in  which  there  lies  much  room  for  criticism  is 
as  clean  and  impersonal  as  a  surgeon's  incision,  but  primarily 
she  reflects  the  charm  of  a  people  well  liked  because  under- 
stood. Space  permitting,  it  would  be  engaging  to  quote  at 
length  many  fine  passages  that  stud  the  narrative,  but  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  this  book  can  be  recommended  without 
qualification  as  a  gateway  through  which  one  can  make  an 
auspicious  entry  into  South  America. 
Eiloxi,  Miss.  EMILE  BRUGUIERE 

Scientists  Are  People 

QUEST — THE  EVOLUTION   OF  A  SCIENTIST,  by   Leopold  Infeld.    Double-day, 
Ttoran.  342  pp.   Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

UNLESS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  SCIENCE  AND  SCIENTISTS,  You 
are  not  likely  to  turn  to  an  autobiography  of  a  mathematical 
physicist  for  sentiment,  poetry,  drama,  humor,  compassion. 
That  is  unfortunate,  for  scientists  are  people,  too.  Infeld  at 
least  has  a  very  human  story,  and  a  charming  way  of  telling 
it.  You  are  arrested  by  the  very  first  page  and  held  until  well 
past  your  station,  or  until  it  is  too  late  for  your  appointment. 
This  scientist  evolved  from  an  imaginative  and  sensitive 
boy  brought  up  on  an  island  completely  surrounded  by  hatred 
and  hostility — a  ghetto  of  a  Polish  city — into  a  widely  recog- 
nized scholar  who  can  lecture  with  authority,  but  who  still 
continues  to  wonder.  And  his  wondering,  or  some  of  it,  is 
directed  toward  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  problems  as  trouble 
ordinary  folks — jobs,  security,  how  one  rates  with  others,  is 
it  all  worth  while,  anxious  waiting  for  a  particular  letter. 
Like  other  people,  scientists  appear  to  be  made  bitter  and 
hateful  by  hatred  and  hostility,  and  to  let  kindliness  and 
friendliness  come  out  when  they  arc  secure  in  friendly  sur- 
roundings. The  adult  scientist  again  finds  himself  on  an 
island,  but  unafraid  of  what  lies  beyond.  This  is  a  fascinating 
story  on  its  own,  but  it  is  very  illuminating  on  the  place 
which  the  scientist  occupies  in  our  civilization — or  any  other 
particular  person,  for  that  matter. 
New  Yort(  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

The  Soongs  Are  China 

THE    SOONG    SISTERS,    by    Emily    Hahn.     Doubleday,    Doran.     349    pp. 
Price  $3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IN     READING     MlSS     HAHN'S     VOLUME     THE     READER     WILL     HAVE 

to  stop  once  in  a  while,  merely  to  say  to  himself:  "This 
is  not  a  novel;  this  is  not  fiction  at  all.  This  really  hap- 
pened!" The  story  of  the  three  sisters  of  humble  birth 
who  found  themselves,  more  or  less  suddenly,  rulers  of 
the  world's  largest  nation,  is  a  "natural."  It  is  chock 
full  of  genuine  drama,  and  it  contains  more  than  one 
startling  and  incredible  fact.  Also,  for  the  American  read- 
ing public,  it  has  a  peculiar  emotional  appeal;  for  if  "Charlie" 
Soong,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  had  not  crossed  the 
Pacific  to  learn  the  trade  in  his  uncle's  tea  shop  in  Boston, 
who  knows  if  there  would  be  such  a  thing  as  the  Re- 
public of  China  today?  Charlie  Soong's  three  daughters 
grew  up  to  be  as  much  Westernized  and  Americanized  as 
a  Chinese  can  be.  They  married  China's  three  most  im 
portant  men — Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek — and  the  combination  of  power, 
genius,  and  wealth  thus  represented  determines  the  fate 
of  400,000,000  people.  The  rise  of  the  Soong  clan  is  t hi- 
story of  China's  successful  revolution;  and  today,  all  Jap 
anese  encroachments  notwithstanding,  the  Soongs  are  still 
China. 

Emily  Hahn  has  done  a  splendid  research  job;  it  is  the 
I     human   detail,   college   gossip,   and    the    spoken     .voni    rh.-tt 
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we  are  most  interested  in.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  Miss 
Hahn's  excellent  sketches  in  The  New  Yorker  will  recog- 
nize her  rare  flair  for  entertaining  narrative.  This  is  an 
altogether  pleasant  book,  and  should  be  required  reading. 
Its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  a  little  too  pleasant;  is  there 
nothing  to  report  about  any  of  the  Soongs  that  is  not  rosy, 
according  to  our  standards?  Nothing  at  all? 
New  Yor{  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 

Cities  Must  Plan 

THE  PLANNING  FUNCTION  IN  URBAN  GOVERNMENT,  by  Robert 
Averill  Walker.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  376  pp.  Price  $3,  postpaid 
by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS  IS  A  MUST  BOOK.     THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ON  THE  THEORY  AND 

philosophy  of  the  planning  function  which  is  as  interesting, 
clear,  and  accurate  as  this.  In  no  other  book  on  planning  of 
my  acquaintance  has  the  full  history  of  modern  American 
planning  and  zoning  been  so  well  and  concisely  stated.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  indication  of  the  development  of  city 
planning  into  a  social  and  economic  function  of  government 
(rather  than  that  of  the  merely  decorative  one),  through  the 
initiative  and  stimulation  of  courageous  individuals  and  citi- 
zens' organizations. 

Mr.  Walker  develops  the  history  of  zoning  by  very  simple 
and  clear  statements  of  many  of  the  zoning  cases  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  this  law  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  a  very  interesting  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  independent  planning  commission,  illustrated  with  the 
history  of  the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  groups  from  their 
inception  to  the  present  date.  The  author  also  discusses  the 
staff  of  present-day  planning  agencies,  dealing  with  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  and  making  comparisons 
with  others  throughout  the  country.  The  most  completely 
developed  case  study  is  of  Chicago,  and  anyone  interested  in 
improved  urban  government  will  find  this  a  fascinating 
section  of  the  book. 

The  discussion  on  current  planning  activity  is  timely.  It 
indicates  the  progress  made  and  shows  that  a  greater  citizen 
interest  and  many  further  powers  are  needed  before  the 
planner  will  be  able  to  perform  his  functions  properly. 

Mr.  Walker  concludes  his  book  with  twelve  findings.  Your 
attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  first:  "Failure  to  plan  in 
the  past  has  placed  a  tremendous  burden  of  social  and  physical 
regeneration  upon  urban  governments."  All  twelve  of  the 
findings  are  important  and  should  be  studied  with  care. 

For   a   citizen   interested   in   improved   municipal,   county, 
state  or  federal  government,  this  book  should  prove  invalu- 
able.  It  is  interesting  reading  and  is  basic  to  any  further  study 
which  may  be  made. 
Columbia  University  CARL  FEISS 

Keeping  Well  for  a  Purpose 

TOUGHEN   UP  AMERICA,   by  Victor   Heiser.     McGraw,.  Hill.     228   pp. 

Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ANOTHER  BOOK  ON  HYGIENE  FOR  THE  AVERAGE  MAN  AND 
woman  who  lives  a  la  white  collar  in  cities,  and  this  one 
rides  on  the  "defense"  wave.  It  seems  as  though  the  only 
toughness  not  stressed  is  that  of  character,  without  which 
the  other  disciplines  are  mostly  lost  motion. 

Neither  fear  nor  envy  of  Germany's  military  might 
will  drive  America,  old  or  young,  to  take  the  hard  road 
of  physical  fitness  while  the  auto  and  the  electric  eleva- 
tor, the  tractor,  plow,  and  reaper  do  the  world's  work 
and  travelling  for  us. 

We  find  the  familiar  chapters  on  foods  for  moderate 
eaters,  gluttons,  and  skinny  folk;  on  tuberculosis,  influenza, 
and  the  common  cold;  on  sleep,  exercise,  and  habits;  on 
the  health  of  workers,  and  syphilis;  on  alcohol  and  other 
habit  forming  drugs,  all  temptingly  embroidered  by  those 
personal  stories  and  experiences  which  appeal  so  much  to 
the  casual  reader.  (Continued  on  page  486) 


Two  Books  For  Every 
Beliei  'er-m-Democracy 

WHAT  IS  DEMOCRACY? 

By  Charles  E.  Merriam 

Here  is  a  working  definition  of  democracy,  and  a  spir- 
ited defense  of  democratic  ideals  that  will  bolster  the  faith 
of  every  American.  Is  democracy  really  slow  to  make  de- 
cisions? Is  it  really  inefficient?  How  was  the  "democracies 
always  become  dictatorships  in  time  of  war"  accusation 
answered  by  no  less  a  figure  than  Lincoln?  A  leading 
political  scientist  and  author  now  replies,  sanely  and  con- 
vincingly, to  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  American  democracy.  $1.00. 


DEMOCRACY  III  AMERICAN  LIFE 

By  A  very  Craven 

Today  we  are  again  faced  with  the  decision  of  finding  a 
new  meaning  for  our  concept  of  democracy.  Here  is  a 
clear  and  vigorous  exposition  of  what  democracy  has 
meant  to  us  before  in  pur  history ;  pioneer  days,  the  early 
years  of  the  Constitution,  the  Civil  War,  the  era  of  ex- 
pansion. Here,  too,  is  what  democracy  meant  to  the  found- 
ing fathers — and  how  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Bryan 
each  used  democracy  in  his  own  way — shedding  impor- 
tant light  on  the  kind  of  democracy  we  must  demand 
from  our  leaders  in  this  hour's  crisis. 
$1.00. 

Walgreen  Foundation  Lectures 
For  the  Study  of  American  Institutions 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


E  YEARS  OF  = 
'PUBLISHING' 


CHRISTODORA  HOUSE 

601   East  9th  Street,  New  York 


Large,  light  rooms  with  com- 
plete, courteous  service — $7  up 
weekly — meals  optional. 


Particularly  attractive  and  con- 
genial for  professional  people, 
social  workers,  teachers,  stu- 
dents. 


A  Residence  Club 
for  Men  and  Women 


Write  for  booklet  or 
telephone  Algonquin  4-8400 


TRAVEL  AND  RESORTS 


NEW  MEXICO 


Small  Informal  Ranch  near  TAOS,  will  take  limited  number  of  guests. 
Orchard  trees  afford  cool  shade.  Wonderful  views  of  canyon,  desert, 
mountains.  Near  Hot  Springs.  Saddle  Horses.  Indian  Dances.  Trout 

fishing.       Pack     Trip,    a    Specialty.        Excellent    meals. 


Ranches    de    Taos 


HELEN  L.  MERRIAM 


New    Mexico 


SOUTHERN  NEW  MEXICO.  Joyous  Autumn  weather.  Warm  sunny 
desert  days.  Good  cow  ponies.  Best  of  food.  Micasa  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sacramento  mountains  is  very  comfortable. 

Write:  OSBORNE  WOOD,  LA  LUZ,  N.   M. 
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THE  FIRST  RADIO  time  signal  broadcast  was  read  from  a  Longines 
Chronometer  on  N.B.C.'s  Station  WJZ  in  February,  1927.  That  Longines 
Chronometer  was  an  important  instrument  in  broadcasting  operations. 
To  switch  programs  from  one  studio  to  another  or  to  join  several  stations 
in  a  hook-up — in  15  seconds  or  so — the  watches  in  each  place  had  to 
agree  to  the  second  with  all  other  watches  in  the  system.  This  was  a 
major  time  problem.  The  problem  was  solved  through  the  use  of 
Longines  Navigational  Chronometers,  hundreds  of  which  went  into 
broadcast  station  service.  Truly,  in  radio  broadcasting  also — Longines  is 
the  most  honored  watch. 


For  seventy-five  years  Longines  has  concen- 
trated on  the  single  problem  of  making  fine 
watches,  better  and  better;  watches  for  radio 
broadcasting,  watches  for  the  navigation  of 
airplanes  and  battleships;  and  millions  of 
watches  for  the  service  of  discriminating 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world. 

Longines  Watches  have  won  10  world's 
fair  grand  prizes,  28  gold  medals,  and  more 
honors  for  accuracy  than  any  other  timepiece. 

Longines  jewelers  now  show  the  75th  An- 
niversary Longines  Watches  representing  the 
peak  of  Longines  perfection,  priced  $40  up- 
ward; also  Wittnauer  Watches  from  $24.75, 
products  of — Longines  Wittnauer  Watch  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  and  Montreal,  Canada. 


Personal  experience  in  hygiene  is  a  saleable  commodity, 
and  there  must  be  many  books  of  this  kind  to  tempt 
persons  with  variety  in  taste,  in  circumstances,  and  in  per- 
sonality. 

The  physician,  the  nurse,  the  dentist,  and  health  officer 
will  find  no  jewels  of  new  fact  or  thought;  but  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  Commuter  will  see  their  neighbors  and  themselves  with 
more  discerning  eyes,  perhaps  will  read  the  car-ads  and 
the  bill-of-fare  more  critically,  and  in  the  end  may  be  in- 
telligent if  not  devotional  in  a  temporary  concern  with  this 
animal  critter  man. 

Lack  of  the  toughening  we  are  advised  to  try  should 
not  prevent  our  undertaking  again  in  our  generation  the 
supreme  hazard  of  war,  but  toughening  will  help  us  and  our 
country  when  we  take  the  plunge. 

Success  of  man  against  the  brute  has  ever  been  by  way 
of  supremacy  of  mind  and  spirit  and  these  are  not  grown 
in  slavery  even   under  the  name  of  Hitlerism. 
New  Yor{  HAVEN   EMERSON,   M.D. 
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and  solitude.  Watches  must  be  set  anew  every  day;  and  each 
time  the  sense  of  unbridgeable  leave-taking  grows.  We  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  cosmic  structure  within  which  we  move, 
insignificant  and  temporary  points. 

A  bluish  line  appears  on  the  horizon — America.  Ships 
heave  into  view,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttering  from  their 
masts.  The  engines,  certain  of  their  goal,  relax  reassuringly, 
but  excitement  seizes  the  passengers.  There,  suspended  in 
gentle  mist  are  the  pinnacles  of  Manhattan  castle,  like  a 
fata  morgana.  The  customs  tender  approaches.  We  clutch 
our  papers  as  though  we  might  lose  them  even  now.  We 
line  up  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  immigration  officer,  hearts 
beating  in  our  throats.  At  long  last  he  imprints  our  passport 
with  the  stamp  of  promise.  Still  under  the  impress  of  the 
vast  wave-rippled  emptiness  of  the  ocean,  we  march  down  the 
gangplank  on  to  one  of  the  huge  Hudson  piers. 

New  York  is  of  a  savage  and  entrancing  beauty  the  like 
of  which  exists  nowhere  else.  From  its  dreary  grid  of  streets, 
with  numbers  instead  of  names,  with  vast  stretches  of 
monotonous  ugliness,  burgeon  giant  structures — hospital  and 
bank  palaces — craters  of  a  gigantic  imagination  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  slums. 

The  fine  cities  of  Europe  are  all  frozen  around  their 
historic  cores.  Perfect  in  form,  they  rest  in  their  settings, 
having  given  up  the  struggle  between  hewn  and  unhewn 
stone.  But  New  York  still  trembles  under  the  impact  of  a 
creative  earthquake  that  is  changing  the  face  of  the  city  from 
year  to  year.  Ramshackle  dilapidation  is  torn  down;  steel 
girders  and  concrete  slabs  rise  into  new  structures  for  life  and 
work;  parks  are  wrested  from  the  rocky  soil;  boldly  and 
gracefully  bridges  arch  across  waters  and  chasms;  the  network 
of  roads  is  expanded  and  woven  ever  more  tightly;  tunnels 
and  rails  burrow  deep  into  the  earth.  As  yet  the  story  of  the 
creation  of  New  York  knows  no  seventh  day  of  rest,  no 
looking  back  upon  its  achievements  with  satisfaction.  In  no 
other  city  on  earth  is  the  impression  so  strong  that  archi- 
tectural monuments  are  in  the  making  which  for  centuries 
will  epitomize  man's  present  stature  and  faith,  as  did  once 
upon  a  time  the  Roman  Coliseum  and  the  Gothic  cathedrals. 

We  had  expected  a  desert  of  stone  and  found  a  chaotic 
dream  in  stone,  more  fabulous  than  the  keenest  imagination 
could  have  conceived,  afflicted  with  splendor  and  misery,  with 
nightmare  and  magnificence — all  this  set  against  one  of  the 
loveliest  backgrounds  seen  anywhere.  One  of  the  city's  most 
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touching  qualities  is  that  it  does  not  know  itself  how  strangely 
beautiful  it  is. 

New  York  is  also  a  border  town  of  the  Old  World;  a  huge 
Ellis  Island  where  the  advance  guard  of  European  misery 
assembles.  Yet  this  huge  waiting-room  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  has  been  purged  and  ordered,  resolutely,  unsenti- 
mentally,  humanely. 

The  immigrant  must  learn  anew  how  to  stand,  walk,  eat, 
sleep.  You  are  at  once  dead-tired  and  excited.  Only  a  few 
grasp  that  so  tremendous  a  readjustment  resembles  a  state  of 
physical  illness.  Ignorance  of  the  simplest  customs  and 
formalities,  the  difficulties  of  communication,  uncertainty  as  to 
your  own  situation  and  worry  about  those  for  whom  you 
are  responsible — all  these  only  serve  to  heighten  your  state 
of  confusion.  The  mind  reacts  with  apathy  to  the  excess  of 
stimulus  and  tension,  and  all  too  readily  may  relapse  into 
profound  depression. 

During  the  first  days  after  arrival  you  suffer  from  a 
feeling  of  provincialism.  Not  until  you  know  where  the 
nickel  is  to  be  dropped,  how  a  cafeteria  check  is  paid,  what 
is  uptown  and  downtown,  do  you  lose  the  sense  of  being 
dimwitted  on  the  street.  Signs,  directions,  timetables,  office 
hours,  the  time  motion  pictures  start — all  these  are  given  with 
extreme  economy.  Even  public  clocks  are  almost  completely 
absent,  and  during  the  summer  they  often  show  different 
time.  There  are  few  public  comfort  stations  and  those  are 
carefully  hidden.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  locate  post  offices. 
The  mysteries  of  shuttling  and  crosstown  transportation  in 
the  subway  at  various  street  levels  confuse  the  neophyte. 
Street  traffic  lights  obey  a  system  only  the  initiate  can  use 
to  save  minutes.  In  contrast  to  us,  Americans  orient  them- 
selves by  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Everyone  seems  to 
know  at  any  given  moment  whether  he  is  moving  eastward, 
westward,  southward  or  northward.  At  the  post  office  or 
railway  station  window,  there  is  a  definite  individual  named 


Smith  rather  than  some  anonymous  representative  of  an 
all-powerful  government. 

Potential  Citizens 

THE    SITUATION    OF    THE    IMMIGRANT    WHO    HAS    NOT    MASTERED 

English  is  pathetic.  He  arrives  in  New  York  deaf  and  mute 
so  far  as  translating  subtle  thoughts  and  desires  into  reasona- 
ble speech.  He  dreads  being  a  mere  torture  to  the  ears  in  a 
circle  of  educated  people  and  fears  that  everything  he  says 
will  be  misunderstood.  The  rebirth  of  the  power  of  speech 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  excruciating  trials  of  immi- 
gration. Yet  even  this  torture  proceeds  under  definitely 
positive  auspices  in  the  United  States.  With  other  nations 
the  curious  lingo  of  the  foreigner  is  a  natural  source  of  dis- 
trust. Surely  one  of  this  country's  most  endearing  qualities 
is  the  good  nature  with  which  Americans  tolerate  the  alien's 
clumsy  words,  the  encouragement  and  admiration  they  offer. 

For  my  part,  I  came  here  with  a  feeling  of  primitive, 
boundless  gratitude.  Had  I  not  come  to  the  only  region  in  the 
world  where  the  creative  concept  of  immigration  is  alive 
today?  To  the  European  refugee  this  is  paradise — a  harsh 
paradise,  full  of  contradictions,  conflicts,  incomprehensible 
things — a  paradise  for  which  he  must  fight;  but  a  paradise 
where  everyone  may  work  and  move  about  freely,  say  and 
write  what  he  pleases.  That  is  a  gift  from  heaven  for  those 
who  have  lived  through  the  lies,  chicanery,  and  lack  of  free- 
dom in  old  Europe. 

Nonetheless  we  arrive  here  with  such  imperfect  ideas  and 
senseless  prejudices,  so  unprepared,  that  we  can  only  feel 
ashamed.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  years  we  find  people  who 
receive  petitioners  with  friendly  decency,  who  show  patience 
and  sympathy  even  when  they  are  unable  to  do  anything. 
Here  we  find  also  respect  and  tolerance,  courtesy,  serenity,  a 
desire  for  education  and  advancement.  Nowhere  is  there  the 
(Continued  on  page  488) 


BE  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  TO  DISCOVER 

THE  NEW  NOVEL  OF  CHINA 

by  Pearl  S.  Buck 

starting  in  the  September  "ASIA" 


NOW  AT  ALL   NEWSSTANDS  35  CENTS 

"Dragon  Seed"  is  in  the  vein  and  mood  of  "The  Good  Earth"  and  "The  Mother",  for  like  these 
two  classic  novels  it  tells  of  plain  Chinese  people  living  close  to  the  soil — this  time  in  the  midst 
of  war  and  under  the  heel  of  the  Japanese  invader. 

The  first  six  parts  of  this  long  novel,  (substantially  the  first  half,  and  a  complete  story  in  itself) 
will  appear  serially  in  the  next  six  issues  of  ASIA. 


TO  BE  SURE  NOT  TO  MISS  ANY  ISSUE  SUBSCRIBE  NOW  $4.00  PER  YEAR 
A  O   I  A     The  Magazine   of  the  Orient  40  East  49th  St.,  New  York  City 
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What  is  the  role  of 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
in  defense? 


IMMIGRANTS  BY  CONVICTION 

(Continued  from  page  487) 


DO  WE  as  social  workers  and 
as  teachers  and  writers  on 
consumer  problems  have  a  spe- 
cial task  to  perform  in  this  na- 
tional emergency? 

We  believe  that  consumer  edu- 
cation today  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  family  and 
the  nation.  Already  defense 
measures  have  begun  to  affect 
the  finances  of  almost  every 
family. 

Money  Management — Some  fam- 
ilies must  now  economize  on  nor- 
mal purchases  in  order  to  meet 
heavier  taxes,  higher  prices,  and 
increased  contributions  to  relief 
work.  In  contrast,  other  families 
now  enjoy  greater  incomes  than 
they  have  had  in  years.  Their 
problem  is  to  make  good  use  of 
the  new  plenty.  To  families  in 
both  groups  we  should  point  out 
the  wisdom  of  planned  spending. 

Better  Buymanship  —  As  defense 
requirements  bring  about  the 
development  of  new  materials, 
families  will  need  more  help  in 
buymanship.  Consumers  will 
want  to  be  told  about  these  new 
products  not  so  that  they  can 
refuse  them  but  so  that  they  can 
know  what  they  are  getting,  and 
compare  prices  intelligently. 
In  some  cases  cheaper  substi- 


tutes  will  be  used.  Consumers 
will  need  to  know  how  the  sub- 
stitution affects  durability  and 
performance. 

Many  new  synthetics  will  ap- 
pear, replacing  materials  needed 
in  defense  industries.  Factual 
discussion  of  these  will  encour- 
age their  use. 

New  Objective  —  Our  viewpoint 
on  buymanship  is  now  changing 
from  the  purely  selfish  objective 
of  getting  the  most  for  our 
money  to  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  our  purchases  on  the 
whole  social  economy.  We  should 
curb  the  rush  to  buy.  The  hys- 
teria of  hoarding  will  only  bring 
an  added  hardship  to  those  least 
able  to  bear  it— the  families  with 
the  lowest  incomes. 

Consumer  Libra ry—lntoday'spro- 
gram  of  consumer  education 
Household's  Money  Manage- 
ment and  Better  Buymanship 
booklets  can  be  very  helpful. 
They  are  especially  useful  in  the 
present  emergency  because  the 
material  is  kept  up  to  date. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
these  booklets,  send  the  coupon 
below  for  a  copy  of  "Consumer 
Education  Program"  which  de- 
scribes Household's  library  of 
booklets,  films  and  exhibits. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
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Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

One  of  America's  leading  family  finance  organizations  with  297  branchesln  196  citie 
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arrogant  superiority  of  the  insider  toward  the  outsider. 

We  have  to  get  habituated  to  this  unexpected  warmth,  lest 
we  fall  into  misunderstandings.  For  one  thing,  Americans 
do  not  like  to  say  "No";  refusals  are  often  so  gently  worded 
that  they  may  at  first  be  taken  for  assent.  Not  until  later 
do  we  realize  that  we  have  been  turned  down.  For  another, 
personal  efficiency  is  rated  along  different  lines  than  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany.  Reputation  counts  for  little; 
past  achievements  fail  to  impress;  what  matters  are  qualifica- 
tions that  can  be  put  to  some  immediate  use.  Obviously  a 
poor  salesman  has  a  hard  time.  But  this  realization  often 
leads  the  immigrant  into  making  his  situation  worse  by  an 
excess  of  zeal.  He  approaches  Americans  with  a  mixture  of 
insistence  and  arrogance  that  even  the  most  patient  soul  finds 
hard  to  tolerate.  The  informality  of  the  American  way  of  life 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  tact  than  European  formalism. 

Americans  are  used  to  seeing  foreigners  about  them. 
Though  they  are  not  overly  fond  of  being  reminded  of  it, 
they  know  that  when  their  own  ancestors  landed  on  these 
shores  they  were  foreigners  too.  But  Americans  have  them- 
selves reached  a  critical  stage  in  which  their  attitude  toward 
immigrants  is  influenced  in  a  highly  unfavorable  manner  by 
their  own  youthful  nationalism,  now  so  sorely  threatened  by 
world  events,  by  domestic  crises,  and  a  growing  chorus  of 
malicious  propaganda.  All  of  a  sudden  the  alien  has  again 
become  a  national  problem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country's  greatest  virtues  — 
its  deep-rooted  tolerance,  its  rightful  opposition  to  govern- 
mental paternalism,  its  safeguards  surrounding  personal 
liberty  —  can  be  abused  by  saboteurs  and  traitors.  The  condi- 
tions for  espionage  and  conspiracy  are  nothing  short  of  ideal. 
If  until  recently  the  danger  was  not  taken  seriously,  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  keeping 
anything  secret.  There  was  a  sense  of  almost  unlimited 
security  resting  on  the  great  Maginot  Lines  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  And  there  was  faith  in  a  traditional  peace 
policy,  which  seemed  to  protect  the  United  States  against  any 
attack  even  though  its  defense  forces  were  kept  at  a  minimum. 

The  recent  awakening  was  accompanied  by  panic.  There 
came  the  alarming  discovery  of  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
national conspiracy  drawing  its  fine  network  over  the  world. 
This  discovery  came  only  after  numerous  countries  —  inde- 
pendent, unsuspecting,  and  "neutral"  like  the  United  States  —  . 
had  already  ceased  to  exist.  These  were  betrayed  countries 
where  supposed  fellow  citizens  suddenly  followed  enemy 
orders  and  stabbed  their  neighbors  in  the  back;  where  armies 
and  governments  lost  their  power  overnight;  where  the  terror 
of  the  "enemy  within"  paralyzed  all  resistance  and  the  plague 
of  distrust  corrupted  all  defense  at  the  start. 

To  SOLVE   THIS   NEW   PROBLEM   OF   THE  ALIEN,  AMERICANS  MUST 

first  grasp  that  there  are  different  types  whose  presence  and 
social  functioning  is  contingent  upon  totally  divergent 
conditions: 

1.  There  is  the  alien  who  enters  the  country  with  definite 
instructions  from  his  own  government  to  engage  in  sabotage. 
espionage  or  propaganda.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  type, 
for  he  always  knows  how  to  mask  his  identity  and  purpose. 


2.  There  is  the  alien  who  remains  so  beholden  to  his  origins 
that  even  in  foreign  lands  he  identifies  himself  fully  with  the 
destiny  of  his  place  of  birth.  This  is  the  born  "sympathizer," 
easily  organized  by  propagandists  who  make  of  him  a  willing 
tool  for  their  own  purposes.  He  never  feels  at  home  here, 
still  thinks  in  terms  of  his  homeland,  and  is  interested  only 
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in  adapting  the  foreign  environment  to  his  own  national 
desires.  He  is  the  potential  "re-migrant";  but  if,  for  economic 
or  other  reasons,  he  is  unable  to  return  home,  he  easily  turns 
into  a  Fifth  Columnist. 

3.  There  is  the  "indifferent"  alien  who  has  changed  his 
country  of  residence  purely  through  expediency.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  live  in  any  environment,  so  long  as  it  permits  him 
to  make  his  living.  He  may  suffer  from  spells  of  nostalgia, 
but  as  a  rule  he  is  loyal  from  habit,  craving  quiet  and  a 
sense  of  order. 

•4.  Then  there  is  the  alien  who  comes  to  America  to  begin  a 
new  life.  An  immigrant  by  conviction,  he  comes  with  a 
definite  and  conscious  repudiation  of  Europe.  He  cannot  and 
will  not  live  over  there;  he  must  and  will  live  here.  He 
arrives  not  only  with  the  capacity  to  criticize,  the  will  to 
carry  on  his  intellectual  life,  but  the  desire  to  assimilate.  He 
is  in  dead  earnest  about  his  new  sworn  intention  of  becoming 

A  •  •      •  6 

an  American  citizen. 

Obviously  outward  legal  status  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  this  classification.  It  disregards  whether  a  newcomer 
is  a  visitor,  a  quota  immigrant,  a  declarant  with  his  first 
papers,  or  a  naturalized  citizen.  In  truth  a  visitor  who  has 
not  yet  hurdled  the  obstacles  of  the  immigration  act  may  be 
a  more  reliable  citizen-to-be  than  one  who,  through  expe- 
diency, has  already  become  naturalized. 

What  is  to  become  of  us,  the  immigrants  by  conviction? 

I  admit  we  import  a  good  deal  of  bad  conscience,  rest 
lessness  and  worry  into  this  continent,  such  as  might  invite 
distrust  as  an  unwelcome  element  of  unrest.  There  are  a 
number  of  well-meaning  American  friends  who  are  worried 
whenever  we  open  our  mouths.  In  times  like  these  of  agita- 
tion, they  say,  we  should  observe  a  cautious  reserve  in  taking 
sides  on  questions  of  the  day.  Americans  generally,  they  insist, 
are  once  again  becoming  sensitive  toward  aliens  who  presume 
to  mix  in  their  affairs.  We  could  without  fear  of  trouble 
continue  our  researches,  write  our  novels,  utilize  our  medical 
skill  or  earn  our  bread  in  any  possible  way.  But  would  we 
not,  stopping  there,  degrade  ourselves? 

In  the  struggle  that  has  leaped  into  flame,  not  around 
America  but  for  the  future  of  the  world,  and  in  the  struggles 
yet  to  come,  our  duty  is  to  speak  up  and  tell  what  we  know, 
to  stand  our  ground  in  our  own  way.  We  cannot  conduct 
ourselves  as  hundred-percent  Americans — to  try  would  be 
silly  and  tactless.  We  may  say  many  things  that  are  foolish 
and  other  things  that  sound  foolish  but  are  not  foolish  at  all. 
We  forfeit  our  character  if  we  keep  secret  not  only  the  great 
torture  that  drove  us  here,  the  joy  we  have  found  here,  but 
also  our  scruples  and  fears  and  forebodings. 

Our  Place  Is  Here 

I    KNEW   WHEN    I    LEFT   GERMANY    THAT    IT   WAS    FOR   GOOD.   AND 

I  know  it  even  better  today,  five  years  later.  In  Aachen,  on 
the  border,  I  flashed  the  ten-mark  note  I  was  allowed  to 
take  along.  I  did  not  look  back.  It  was  a  journey  out  of  a 
realm  of  shadow. 

There  was  still  a  Europe  then.  All  but  the  doctors  trained 
to  discern  the  agony  of  approaching  dissolution  could  still 
hope.  The  countries  in  which  I  lingered  for  a  time  had  not 
even  an  inkling.  Only  the  Cassandra-like  gaze  of  the  emigres 
envisioned  our  splendid,  self-assured  world  laid  low  in  blood 
and  ashes.  Those  among  us  who  found  words  to  describe, 
the  horror  of  which  we  had  been  eye-witnesses  or  victims, 
were  pitied  like  madmen  or  suspected  like  traitors. 

No,  we  are  not  banished.  For  banishment  is  a  penalty  that 
embraces  the  boon  of  return.  We  have  been  singled  out 
either  to  perish  or  to  strike  roots  in  new  soil.  As  for  myself, 
I  no  longer  care  to  return  to  this  nightmare,  even  should  a 
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IMMIGRANTS  BY  CONVICTION 
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new  peace  mitigate  it.  The  agony  cannot  be  dulled  that 
men  of  good  will — great  numbers  of  them — have  let  them- 
selves be  enslaved  by  depravity  and  viciousness.  How  could 
they  ever  again  look  us  straight  in  the  eye,  or  we  in  theirs — 
our  friends  of  yesteryear? 

Meanwhile  many  of  our  European  hosts  who  gave  us 
asylum  have  themselves  become  the  quarry  of  today.  For  the 
most  part,  their  lands  have  behaved  less  barbarously  but  not 
very  much  better  than  ours.  Only  a  few  realize  their  present 
plight;  only  a  few  understand  that  something  final  has 
happened,  something  that  can  never  be  undone. 

Somewhere  there  may  be  statesmen  who,  after  the  collapse, 
will  again  take  the  "reins  into  their  hands"  in  Germany  and 
clean  up  the  rubbish.  Once  again  there  may  be  a  splendid 
theater  and  wondrous  symphony  orchestras;  but  I  cannot  see 
myself  among  the  listeners — hearing  the  hands  that  once 
gave  the  Hitler  salute  clapping  applause.  It  may  even  happen 
that  the  no-man's  land  of  Europe,  under  the  iron  necessity 
of  defeat,  will  join  in  a  society  of  nations.  But  the  cobweb 
of  barbed  wire  will  long  hang  in  the  air,  and  it  will  be  a 
ghostly  reconstruction,  with  the  moans  of  the  tortured  and 
slain  dinning  into  all  ears. 

How  is  IT  HERE?  AMERICANS  ARE  NOT  GOD-LIKE.  HERE,  TOO, 
men  suffer;  but  they  still  have  the  right  to  cry  out  aloud. 
Here,  too,  there  is  violence;  but  it  can  be  looked  in  the  eye. 
And  here  is  the  vast  earth,  unbroken  and  untainted. 

The  growth  of  European  culture  was  infected  with  the 
malignant  tumor  of  increasing  destructiveness,  and  this  cancer 
has  wasted  and  poisoned  its  substance.  All  seemed  ordered  for 
the  best — knowledge,  law,  social  welfare.  But  the  heart  stood 
still;  injustice  was  tolerated;  misery  went  unnoticed  so  long 
as  it  did  not  settle  before  one's  own  doorstep.  A  perverted 
science  imagined  that  bacteriology  and  technology  could  of 
themselves  mean  progress,  without  requiring  moral  control. 
Thus  the  peaceful  stores  of  civilization  were  turned  into 
terrible  arsenals  of  explosives  in  the  hands  of  criminals. 

I  have  now  been  in  America  for  five  years.  I  miss  the 
marketplaces,  the  leafy  woods,  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  the 
little  taverns.  I  miss  my  language  and  the  emotional  short- 
hand by  means  of  which  people  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
same  familiar  space  establish  unspoken  contact.  But  my  eyes 
have  grown  used  to  the  vast  spaces,  to  the  new  dimensions, 
to  the  continent  without  armed  boundaries  which  is  North 
America.  I  am  beginning  to  forget  my  fatherland. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  that  I  can  never  go  back 
"over  there."  I  would  no  longer  be  able  to  bear  the  fear,  the 
narrow,  stuffy  atmosphere,  the  sorrow,  the  evil  old-man's 
conscience  that  distorts  the  face  of  Europe.  For  I  no  longer 
think  in  terms  of  Germany — I  think  of  Europe  when  I  visual- 
ize my  lost  homeland.  From  this  distance  the  continent 
shrinks  into  a  unity  and  identity  I  never  felt  before.  There 
a_-e  distinctions  in  aggressiveness,  in  stupidity,  in  bloodlust; 
but  there  is  only  a  single  great  mass  of  suffering  and  op- 
pressed people  whose  common  lot  it  is  to  share  and  decide 
the  destiny  of  that  unhappy  continent,  its  recovery  or  its 
decline. 

The  splendor  and  power  of  Europe  were  nourished  by  the 
tribute  of  weaker  and  more  peaceable  groups  of  nations.  All 
that  the  earth  brought  forth  streamed  into  it  to  be  processed 
and  redistributed.  But  today  there  are  few  countries  left  in 
the  world  without  industries  of  their  own.  The  exploited 
peoples  will  no  longer  tolerate  colonial  slavery.  The  airplane, 
the  radio,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  medicine  have  sharply 
circumscribed  the  exigencies  of  climate  and  geography. 
(Continued  on  page  492) 
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GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  64  West  48th 
Street.  New  York.  Group  work,  recreation, 
settlement,  secretarial  openings. 


—  4  A' jVO  I/JVC/AC 

a    new    personnel    service    specializing    in    all    forms 

of  social   work 

Listings  for: 

cottage    parents — social    workers— recreation 

supervisors — playground  directors — teachers — 

secretaries     with     social     work     experience. 

Many  openings  in  Mid-West. 

Register  now 
SOCIAL  AGENCY    PLACEMENT   SERVICE 

381    Fourth  Avenue  Room   1 101  New  York 


WORKERS  WANTED 


DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT  and  Case 
Worker  Wanted :  A  Southern,  State-wide 
child  placing  agency  desires  experienced, 
trained  case  worker  and  executive  to  act  as 
District  Superintendent.  Must  have  had 
social  work  education,  child  placing  experi- 
ence, general  children's  casework  experience. 
A  suitable  salary  with  permanent  employ- 
ment assured  right  person.  Write  to  FCM, 
c/o  7757  Survey. 


WANTED: 

State-wide 
Survey 


Medical      social      service      worker, 
children's       organization.          7750 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  small  Commu- 
nity Center  desires  change.  Group  Worker 
of  wide  experience  and  training.  Graduate 
work  at  New  York  School.  Member  oi 
N.AJ.C.W.  7755  Survey. 

NEGRO  PhD.  now  teaching  wishes  permanent 
work  with  boys  or  young  men,  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  7748  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  of  English  and  social 
case  work  executive  desires  teaching  position 
in  college.  Attractive  personality.  Member  of 
AASW.  7758  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (woman)  —  Masters  m 
Sociology  and  graduate  training  in  Social 
Work,  now  employed  case  work  in  group 
work  agency,  desires  change.  Not  limited 
geographically.  7759  Survey. 

BOYS  WORKER,  available  immediately.  Post 
graduate  courses  case  work,  group  work, 
mental  hygiene.  Supervisory  experience  in 
Settlements,  Boy  Scouting,  Play  School,  Camp- 
ing. References.  7760  Survey. 

WOMAN,  American  M.S.W.  degree.  Legal  de- 
gree, practice,  research  in  Europe.  Fluent 
knowledge  oi  several  foreign  languages.  Seeks 
position  in  social  work  field,  preferably  South 
or  West.  References.  7756  Survey. 

Statistician  and  Analyst  with  proven  ability  in 
organization  and  administration  wants  respon- 
sible position  by  October.  Resourceful,  co- 
operative, energetic.  Unusual  experience.  Ex- 
cellent references.  7761  Survey. 

WOMAN  agriculturist,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  horticulture,  livestock,  and 
dairy  management,  and  expert  in  making  use 
of  agricultural  projects  as  education  and 
therapy,  seeks  opening  in  progressive  chil- 
dren's, girls',  or  women's  institution.  7763 
Survey. 
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— consult  your  bookseller,  who  knows  every 
book  published  on  the  subject  and  can  help 
you  select  the  ones  you  want. 

AMERICAN  BOOKSELLERS  ASSOCIATION 

Members  Everywhere 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re- 
search, revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Orer 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro- 
fessional persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  51* 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SERVICE  FOR  SALE 

Dependable,  experienced,  social  Analyst,  wauls 
to  do  your  extra  jobs  at  own  office.  Collection, 
compilation,  and  analysis  of  data;  planning 
anrl  preparing  statistical  tables  or  reports; 
coding ;  checking ;  editing ;  indexing ;  library 
research.  Xo  job  too  small  or  too  large. 
-Mutually  agreeable  rates.  Superior  references. 
Mary  Chantler  Hubbard,  Thornycroft,  Garth 
Ko:ul,  Scarsdale,  X.  Y. — Telephone:  Scarsdale 
3159-J,  evenings  (or  call  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, Algonquin  4-7490). 

ADMINISTRATIVE  Assistant  now  employed 
Midwest  seeks  position  preferably  in  East.  Ex- 
perienced in  community  organization.  Flair  for 
writing.  Previous  work  experience  in  New 
York,  Georgia  and  West  Virginia.  7762  Survey. 
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The  main  traffic  arteries  at  sea,  on  land,  and  in  the  air, 
spanned  in  a  few  days  travel,  today  run  between  New  York 
and  Montreal,  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco,  Tokio,  Nagasaki, 
Omsk,  Moscow,  Shanghai,  Colombo,  Alexandria,  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London.  Unquestionably  any  political  power  to 
come  will  try  to  seize  possession  of  these  pathways,  for  good 
or  for  evil. 

This  ring  around  the  globe,  from  which  the  magic  forces 
of  human  enterprise  and  human  culture  radiate  into  the 
farthest  corners  and  dead-end  streets,  Ynust  not  be  surrendered 
to  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  gangsters.  This  band  of  steel  that 
holds  the  world  together  runs  through  the  heart  of  America. 
As  I  see  it,  America  is  the  precious  stone  in  this  ring,  harbor- 
ing in  its  soil  all  the  goods  and  opportunities  Nature  can 
create,  a  land  speaking  a  single  tongue  and  professing  a 
common  political  ideology,  a  land  in  which  freedom  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  become  realities  under  democracy. 

Freedom  is  no  paradise.  It  is  filled  with  danger;  without 
aim  or  order  it  becomes  chaotic  anarchy.  There  is  much 

(In  answering  advertisements 


chaos  in  America  at  this  time.  There  is  a  strong  and  justified 
contempt  and  distrust  of  European  doctrines.  There  is  fear 
lest  the  United  States,  too,  shall  fall  victim  to  them.  A  natural 
selfishness  seeks  to  prevent  Americans  from  surrendering  the 
irresponsible,  happy  phase  of  growth  for  the  burdens  and 
duties  of  maturity.  But  this  crisis  of  adulthood  is  a  familiar 
and  an  unavoidable  biological  process,  whether  it  affects  an 
individual  or  a  nation.  America's  struggle  is  an  awakening 
to  its  historic  world  responsibility. 

We,  the  emigres,  have  arrived  here  in  the  hour  of  decision. 
We  have  our  own  urgent,  wretched  problems.  We  must  earn 
our  bread,  learn  the  language,  understand  our  environment. 
True,  the  longing  and  sadness  in  our  breasts  are  under- 
standable. Our  arrogance  is  not.  We  are,  after  all,  rescued 
fugitives.  We  stand  in  an  awakening  world  that  heretofore 
was  strange  to  us.  We  have  the  good  fortune  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  our  friends  instead  of  bearing  the  yoke  of  our  enemies. 
Our  place  is  here.  We  must  make  greater  sacrifices,  must  be 
bolder  and  more  steadfast  than  our  new  neighbors.  Only  then 
can  we  salvage  our  past  as  Europeans. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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An  Appeal  to  the  American  People 

/ALMOST  unnoticed  during  the  past  decade  one  of  the  great  currents  in  the  mod- 

TV  ern  history  of  mankind  has  been  set  in  motion.  The  United  States  of  America 

~Sv  has  become  a  gigantic  "City  of  Refuge"  for  that  elite  of  European  peoples  who, 

because  of  their  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Nazi-fascism,  are  exiles  from  their 

native  lands. 

CC  This  honor  roll  of  exiles  has  on  its  roster  great  artists,  writers,  scientists  and  political 
thinkers  of  every  European  nationality,  all  informed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean democratic  tradition.  Among  them  are  the  renowned  names  of  Thomas  and  Heinrich 
Mann,  Albert  Einstein,  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Sigrid  Undset,  Jacques 
Maritain,  Franz  Werfel,  Josef  Wittlin,  Ferenc  Molnar  and  Fernando  de  los  Rios.  Ignace 
Paderewski  lies  buried  here,  as  was  his  wish,  among  free  men. 

((  With  the  crumbling  of  the  last  great  Continental  bastion  of  democratic  freedom  upon 
the  fall  of  France,  the  pace  of  this  historic  current  has  quickened.  This  catastrophe  im- 
pelled many  who  had  held  fast  to  the  soil  of  Europe  in  the  hope  that  the  tide  of  Nazi- 
fascism  could  be  stemmed  short  of  the  Atlantic,  to  seek  safety  in  America.  Pitifully  few 
have  found  their  way  to  these  shores—  they  are  numbered  in  hundreds.  But  these  few 
represent  the  seed  from  which  must  germinate  a  democratic  Europe  upon  the  overthrow 
of  totalitarianism. 

<£  America's  role  in  this  world  catastrophe  is  clear.  It  is  already  the  declared  policy 
of  our  government  to  mobilize  our  great  industrial  strength  as  the  "Arsenal  of  Democ- 
racy." But  it  must  also  be  our  high  aim  to  make  possible  the  renascence  of  a  democratic 
Europe  after  the  war  by  giving  shelter  to  all  those  men  and  women  who  have  pledged  their 
very  lives  in  this  struggle  against  the  new  barbarism.  Our  industrial  strength  will  help 
to  win  the  war  ;  such  a  victory  may  be  barren  unless  a  complementary  policy  of  succor  to 
those  who  have  fought  freedom's  battle  enables  mankind  to  win  the  peace  for  democracy. 

(![  To  implement  this  essential  policy,  we  appeal  for  the  utmost  support  of  the  work  of 
the  Emergency  Rescue  Committee,  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  rendering  aid  to  these  gifted 
and  heroic  exiles.  This  is  a  work  in  the  great  tradition  of  American  democracy  and  in  the 
interest  of  progressive  mankind  throughout  the  world.  We  feel  that  the  American  people, 
who  have  given  historic  proof  of  their  fellowship  with  all  peoples  who  struggled  to  gain 
for  themselves  and  their  children  the  benefits  of  democracy,  will  respond  generously  to  this 
appeal. 


Mrs.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  •  Henry  B.  Cabot  •  Walter  B.  Cannon 
Richard  S.  Childs  •  Mrs.  James  B.  Conant  •  Rachel  Crothers  •  John  Dewey 
Henry  Ellenbogen  •  Haven  Emerson  •  Martha  Gellhorn  •  Harold  L.  Ickes 
Alvin  Johnson  •  Frank  Kingdon  •  Alfred  A.  Knopf  •  Mrs.  William  S.  Ladd 
Alfred  Baker  Lewis  •  Francis  J.  McConnell  •  William  Allan  Neilson 
Lewis  Mumford  •  Reinhold  Niebuhr  •  Endicott  Peabody  •  Carl  Van  Doren 
Mrs.  Eliot  D.  Pratt  •  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien  •  Luise  Rainer 
Vida  D.  Scudder  •  Mary  E.  Woolley 

EMERGENCY  RESCUE  COMMITTEE,  Inc.  |"^~KiNG"~™tv~  -----------  i 

insed  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  EMERGENCY  RESCUE  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D   I  enclose  $350  to  make  possible  the  rescue  of  one     ( 
man  or  woman. 

D  I  enclose  %  ..........  toward  your  final  $100,000     | 

Rescue  Fund.  I 

Name    ...  .................................      * 

,  » 

!     Address     .......................................      | 

Total    Disbursements  .......    $212,859.39  j     „..  „.. 

Balance,  June  30,  1941  ..................   $     3,137.03  j  "  NA 

!_  _          _.  .  J 


Condensed  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1941 

RECEIPTS 

Contributions    $215,996.42 

DISBURSEMENTS 

EUROPEAN    RESCUE    AND    RELIEF 

WORK     180,703.20 

Fund  Raising  Campaign  Expenses 22,425.80 

Administrative  and  General  Expenses.  .          9,730.39 
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Never  too  busy  to  be 
Good  Neighbors 


IHERE  are  a  lot  of  workers  in  the 
Bell  System  —  about  350,000  of 
them.  That's  a  big  family  and  it 
likes  to  be  a  friendly  kind  of 
family. 

Whether  it  be  the  installer  in 
the  house,  the  people  in  our 
offices,  the  operators  or  the  line- 
man on  the  roadside  helping  to 
rescue  a  stray  kitten  for  a  worried 
youngster,  telephone  workers  are 
close  to  the  public  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  job  is  helpfulness. 

Even  in  these  days  when  the 
needs  of  defense  place  sudden 
and  increasing  demands  on  tele- 
phone workers,  they  are  never 
too  busy  to  be  good  neighbors. 


Bell  Telephone   System 

'  The  Telephone  Hour"  is  broadcast  every 

Monday.    (N.B.C.  Red  Network,  8  P.  M, 

Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Time.) 
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The  Gist  Of  It 

S.  BURTON  HEATH,  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER, 
makes  a  searching  analysis  of  the  issues 
underlying  die  investigation  of  New  York's 
Civil  Service  Commission,  page  497.  For- 
merly on  the  staff  of  the  New  Yor/^  World 
Telegram,  Mr.  Heath  is  now  a  special  writer 
for  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

ONE    OF    THE    GREAT    SPORTS    WRITERS    OF    OUR 

time  and  one  of  the  most  candid  contem- 
porary critics  of  American  education  are 
combined  in  John  R.  Tunis.  Several  years 
ago  he  "exposed  the  intercollegiate  football 
racket  in  an  article  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Mercury,  and  still  widely  discussed. 
Now  (page  504)  he  describes  what  happens 
when  a  great  university  gives  up  commer- 
cial stadium  football  and  concentrates  on 
athletics  for  all. 

RUSSELL  LORD  is  EDITOR  OF  The  Land,  \ 
quarterly  magazine  published  by  Friends  of 
the  Land.  He  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
author  to  write  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  architects  of  American  life — 
M.  L.  Wilson.  (Page  507)  Mr.  Lord's 
article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  on 
the  conflicts  and  reconciliations  between 
rural  and  urban  life  in  the  machine  age. 
Mr.  Lord's  theme  is  long  range,  but  it  is 
especially  pertinent  as  the  agriculture  of  the 
nation  is  now  being  mobilized  to  meet  the 
nation's  needs. 

ALDEN  STEVENS  is  WELL  KNOWN  TO  READERS 
of  Survey  Graphic  as  the  author  of  several 
important  studies  on  the  American  Indian. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  done  special 
research  on  national  defense  for  the  editors 
of  McCalls  magazine,  and  has  had  unusual 
opportunities  to  observe  life  in  the  training 
camps.  His  article  on  morale  (page  513) 
is  based  on  firsthand  observations  in  twelve 
training  camps  and  the  communities  near 
them. 

IN  OCTOBER  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  OR- 
ganization  will  hold  a  consultative  confer- 
ence in  New  York — the  first  such  American 
conference  since  the  ILO  was  founded  in 
1919.  This  event  dramatizes  the  role  which 
the  ILO  is  playing  in  a  world  at  war,  and 
the  contribution  it  is  expected  to  make  to 
economic  reconstruction  in  the  post-war 
years.  Bruno  Lasker,  who  writes  of  the 
ILO  from  firsthand  impressions,  has  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  ILO  offices  in 
Montreal.  Formerly  managing  editor  of 
Survey  Graphic,  and  an  authority  on  social 
conditions  in  the  Orient,  Mr.  Lasker's  last 
article  in  our  pages  was  a  notable  analysis 
of  efforts  to  resettle  European  refugees  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  (Page  522) 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  MAPS  ARE  WEAPONS  (PAGE 
528)  is1  professor  of  political  science  at 
Hiram  College  and  Youngstown  College, 
the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  inter- 
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national  and  corporation  law,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  Harper's  Magazine.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Germany  several 
years  ago,  and  one  of  his  children  is  named 
for  Martin  Niemoeller,  Confessional  Church 
leader,  now  a  Nazi  prisoner.  • 

Georgia:  A  Postscript 

THE    ARTICLE    LAST    MONTH    BY    RALPH    Mc- 

Gill,  on  the  grim  significance  of  Governor 
Talmadge's  purge  of  the  university  system 
of  Georgia,  has  been  widely  quoted  in  aca- 
demic circles.  That  is  hopeful;  for  national 
attention  is  now  focused  upon  a  situation 
closely  paralleling  the  pattern  of  events  in 
Louisiana  during  the  rise  of  Huey  Long. 
Not  so  hopeful  is  the  news  from  Georgia 
that  the  purge  continues.  Professors  are 
being  dismissed  and  books  are  being 
tabooed.  The  list  of  books,  as  we  go  to 
press,  includes:  "Since  Yesterday,"  by  Allen; 
"Leadership  in  a  Changing  World:  The 
Socialist  Cure  for  Society,"  by  Hoffman  and 
Wanger;  'The  March  of  Science,  Making 
Life  Longer  and  Sweeter,"  by  Garbedian; 
"Southern  Regions,"  by  Odum;  "American 


History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  V.5."  by 
Hart;  "American  Social  Problems,"  by 
Odum;  "The  First  Days  of  Man;  Chap.  1, 
Chap.  3,"  by  Kummer;  "Growing  Up,"  by 
DeSchweinitz;  "We  Call  It  Human  Na- 
ture; Pt.  4.  Ourselves  and  Society,"  by 
Grabbe;  "Social  Problems  and  Sociology; 
Chap.  11,  The  Negro  Problenj»"  ,by  Ell- 
wood. 

"From  Many  Lands,  Special  Question- 
naire on  the  Negro,"  by  Adamic;  "A  Child's 
Story  of  the  Animal  World;  Chap.  63,  Our 
Nearest  Relatives,"  by  Huey;  "Psychology 
of  Adolescence,"  by  Cole;  "Growth  and 
Development  of  the  Young  Child,"  by 
Rand,  Sweeny  and  Vincent;  'Increasing 
Federal  Power,"  by  Summers  and  Sum- 
mers; "Big  Problems  on  Little  Shoulders," 
by  Renz  and  Renz;  "Windows  on  Henry 
Street,"  by  Wald. 

Apologies  to  the  Nordens 

CREDIT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN  TO  HEINZ 
and  Ruth  Norden  for  their  able  transla- 
tion of  Martin  Gumpert's  article  in  the 
September  issue. 
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New  York  Sun 


Open  results  openly  arrived  at:  In  the  old  days  physical  tests  were  given  on  machines  with  secret  recording  dials.  Only 
the  examiner   saw   the   score.   Now   scores  are   recorded   on    open    dials    in    plain    view.    Tests   are    conducted    publicly 
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Investigation  by  Innuendo 

by  S.  BURTON  HEATH 

The  attempt  to  scuttle  the  municipal  merit  system  in  New  York 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  outstanding  newspaperman — 
Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  in  1940,  for  his  fearless  exposure  of 
the  prostitution  of  the  Federal  Bench  by  Judge  Martin  T. 
Manton.  Here  he  probes  a  Tammany  probe,  which  has  been 
badly  reported  and  less  understood.  Mr.  Heath  brings  out 
the  stakes  not  only  of  civil  service  reform  but  of  self-govern- 
ment itself  and  the  long  run  welfare  of  city  dwellers  everywhere. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  is  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  A  BITTER  FIGHT  TO 
determine  whether  the  moral  tone  of  its  government  shall 
revert  to  the  sodden  levels  from  which  it  was  rescued 
eight  years  ago. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  elections  this  fall  in  which  Fusion 
is  backing  Fiorello  La  Guardia  for  a  third  term  as  mayor. 
My  words  might  describe  that  also,  but  what  I  have  in 
mind  centers  in  an  eighteen-month-old  councilmanic  in- 
vestigation into  the  affairs  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  its  president,  Paul  J.  Kern. 

Seemingly  parts  of  the  same  parcel,  let  us  distinguish. 
Tammany  Hall,  using  that  generic  name  to  identify  the 
allied  Democratic  machines  of  the  five  boroughs,  is  being 
undermined  by  the  merit  system.  Upon  the  ability  of  the 
commission  and  its  members  to  withstand  attacks  that 
do  not  stop  at  raw  distortion  and  personal  calumny,  may- 
depend  the  fate  of  clean  government  in  New  York  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Subpoenaed  commission  records  have  been  withheld 
and  ignored  by  the  Tammany-instituted  councilmanic 
committee  while  charges  which  those  records  prove  false 
were  being  aired.  A  witness  was  examined  on  the  basis 
of  a  printed  document  which  he  later  swore  had  been 
mutilated  with  shears  and  pastepot  so  that  it  no  longer 
contained  a  section  pertinent  to  the  inquiry.  President 
Kern  charged  publicly — and  the  committee's  council  made 
no  attempt  to  refute  the  accusation,  but  disclaimed  per- 
sonal responsibility— that  a  significant  date  was  changed 
on  a  subpoenaed  document  while  it  was  in  the  custody 
of  the  committee. 


Through  it  all,  sensational  charges  and  threats,  innuen- 
dos  and  slurs,  have  been  made  on  and  off  the  record,  in 
newspaper  statements  and  asides  to  the  reporters  present, 
without  any  attempt  to  support  or  to  verify  them. 

New  Yorkers  may  feel  that  the  sun  rises  west  of  the 
East  River  and  sinks  east  of  the  Hudson.  But,  after  all, 
no  community  approaching  the  size  and  importance  of 
New  York  ever  before  has  ousted — for  the  better  part  of 
a  decade — a  political  machine  as  old,  as  well  organized, 
as  adequately  financed,  as  craftily  led,  as  grasping  and 
unashamed  as  was  the  Tammany  Tiger  in  1933. 

Civic  nausea  creates  a  vacuum.  This,  coupled  with  La 
Guardia's  personality,  pulled  Fusion  into  power  that  fall. 
Four  years  later,  the  reform  administration  had  piled  up 
municipal  achievements  behind  it  and  with  unspectacular 
efficiency  was  working  toward  the  future.  Nevertheless 
it  was  the  political  acumen  of  the  Little  Flower,  plus  Tam- 
many's ineptitude,  that  resulted  in  La  Guardia's  reelec- 
tion. There  appears  to  be  a  good  chance  that  the  mayor 
will  win  another  personal  victory  next  month,  taking  into 
office  some  or  all  of  his  running  mates. 

But  these  are  La  Guardia  victories,  and  not  primarily 
triumphs  of  decent  government  over  degenerate.  There  is 
only  one  La  Guardia.  The  permanence  of  civic  decency 
must  depend  upon  functional  and  organizational  rehabili- 
tations, so  far  as  these  can  be  accomplished  before  La 
Guardia  himself  is  beaten  or  retires.  The  effect  of  such 
rehabilitation  might  be  either  of  two:  preferably,  of  course, 
so  to  weaken  the  spoils  system  and  strengthen  forces  for 
reform  that  these  can  stay  in  the  saddle;  but  alternatively, 
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and  more  probably,  so  to  intrench  the  merit  system  that 
even  under  any  subsequent  machine  administration  New 
York  will  not  sink  back  into  the  muck  from  which  it  has 
emerged. 

There  are  those  who  regard  this  aspect  of  Fusion  in 
New  York  as  infinitely  more  important  than  the  immedi- 
ate fact  of  efficient  administration — who  feel  that  all  muni- 
cipal government  may  be  affected  in  future  by  the  ex- 
periment now  approaching  a  crisis  in  the  laboratory  called 
New  York. 

Of  Pigs  and  Spoils 

WHEN  I  WAS  GROWING  UP  ON  THE  FARM  WE  HAD  NO  PRO- 
fessional  politicians  thereabouts,  but  we  did  have  an  in- 
elegant aphorism  which  often  since  has  helped  me  to 
know  when  arrows  were  splitting  the  target.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  it:  "A  stuck  pig  always  squeals." 

The  Tammany  attack  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  the  squealing  of  a  once  fat  political  porker  stuck  in  its 
most  vulnerable  spot,  the  patronage  artery. 

The  present  commissioners  and  their  Fusion  predeces- 
sors— the  late  James  E.  Finegan  and  Samuel  H.  Ordway, 
Jr. — have  revivified  the  merit  system  in  New  York.  They 
have  put  70,000  jobs  into  open  competition.  This  means 
that  they  have  provided  70,000  men  and  women  with  the 
privilege  of  doing  their  daily  work  honestly,  efficiently, 
and  conscientiously  without  fear  of  political  pressure. 

Also,  they  have  given  to  tens  of  thousands  now  on  eli- 
gible lists  hoping  for  appointment,  and  to  scores  of  thou- 
sands awaiting  opportunity  to  take  tests,  the  assurance 
that  their  applications  will  be  considered  on  merit  alone 
without  regard  for  race,  color,  creed,  or  political  affiliation. 

To  almost  120,000  competitive  employes  they  have  pro- 


vided an  open  and  easily  understood  promotion  system  by 
which  the  apt  and  the  diligent  may  rise  to  the  top  with- 
out pulling  doorbells  at  election  times,  without  making 
"voluntary"  contributions  to  the  parties  or  otherwise  buy- 
ing their  families'  economic  security.  And  they  have 
opened  to  competition  some  of  the  fatter-salaried  positions 
that  used  to  be  held  out  for  the  benefit  of  political  big 
shots. 

Over  a  period  of  six  years— and  the  task  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted— the  commission  has  been  working  to  open  up  the 
blind  alleys  and  deadend  streets  of  public  employment. 
Today  it  is  possible  in  New  York  City  for  an  ambitious 
youngster  to  start  as  a  competitively  hired  laborer  and 
work  his  way,  on  sheer  merit,  almost  to  the  top. 

The  dividing  line,  above  which  appointment  becomes 
operative,  still  exists.  Policy-forming  administrators  still 
are  subject  to  a  mayor's  choice — sound  or  capricious.  But 
that  line  of  demarcation  has  been  raised  by  President  Kern 
and  his  associates.  It  would  be  even  higher  if  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Service  Commission  had  not  intervened. 
Two  years  ago  the  Municipal  Commission  was  overruled 
in  an  attempt  to  make  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  up  to  and 
including  the  commissioner,  competitive. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
New  York's  Civil  Service  Commission.  More  of  them 
later.  Enough  have  been  mentioned  to  indicate  why,  after 
seven  lean  years  and  with  a  critical  election  coming  this 
fall,  to  the  Tiger's  mind  it  might  seem  high  time  to  blast 
the  merit  system  off  the  municipal  map. 

Father  Coughlin,  Paul  Kern  and  the  Police 

TWO  YEARS  AGO— BACK  IN  SEPTEMBER  1939— FATHER  CoUGH- 

lin's  weekly  publication,  Social  Justice,  had  promised 
under  streamer  headlines  to  expose  President  Kern's 
alleged  plan  to  place  "secret  Reds"  in  authority  "over  New 
York  police"  by  "junking  merit  and  seniority."  His  vile 


Three  representatives  of  the  councilmanic  committee 
investigating  the  functioning  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission: left  to  right,  Councilmen  Louis  Cohen  and  Al- 
fred E.  Smith,  Jr.,  chairman;  Emil  K.  Ellis,  counsel 
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plot  seemed  to  consist  in  giving  candidates  credit 
for  college  training.  Said  the  article:  "It  can  be  im- 
agined what  13,000  Christian  cops  in  the  metropolis 
are  going  to  do  about"  the  requirement  (its  own 
invention)  that  a  candidate  must  "be  up  on  his 
Greek,  mathematics,  zoology,  astronomy,  and  He- 
brew." The  article  predicted  that  the  newcomers 
"could  not  tell  a  night  stick  from  a  streak  of  salami." 
(The  italics  are  mine.  The  anti-Semitic  appeal  they 
emphasize  was  the  keynote  of  the  announcement.) 
Now  the  personality  of  the  president  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Civil  Service  Commission  was  singularly  un- 
suited  to  lend  itself  as  the  object  of  any  scheme  of 
exposure  bearing  resemblance  to  Nazi  Jew-baiting  in 
Europe.  Tall,  blond,  young,  he  faced  his  inquisitors 
whenever  they  would  let  him  with  six  feet  three 
of  Nordic  heritage.  Of  German  extraction,  he  was 
born  April  27,  1908,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  was 
educated  in  the  State  University  in  his  home  city.  He 
rounded  out  his  professional  training  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  where  he  occupied  a  minor  faculty  post  when 
Fusion  took  over  New  York's  City  Hall. 

His  association  with  Fiorello  La  Guardia  goes  back, 
however,  to  Washington,  where  Kern  was  research  secre- 
tary for  Harlem's  fighting  congressman.  Prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  he  was  the 
\  mayor's   law   secretary   and   one   of  his  closest   personal 
,  lieutenants.  He  is  one  of  the  relatively  few  who  over  a 
period  of  years  have  stood  up  to  his  irascible  Honor  when 
they  differed,  traded  verbal  blows  undaunted,  and — win 
or  lose — gone  back  on  to  the  job  without  rancor. 

Since  first  he  appeared  on  the  public  record,  Paul  Kern 
'has  demonstrated  himself  a  fighter  in  his  own  right,  chuck 
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'SOCIAL  JUSTICE'  WILL 

EXPOSE  PLANS  TO  JINK 
MERIT  AND  SENIORITY 

THE  NEWS. 
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How  can  the  policeman  Tnaatafing  the  pavement  day  after 
day,  or  the  squad  cai-  boys,  or  the  sergeant*,  know  th»t  the  Gvi] 
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regular 


How  Social  Justice  launched  its  attack  on  Paul  Kern  and  the  Com- 
mission. A  few  months  later,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Jr.  sponsored  the 
resolution  in  the  city  council  providing  for  the  investigation 


full  of  competence,  ideals,  and  zeal.  City  government  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  the  modern  threshing  floor  in  the  Amer- 
ican harvesting  of  democracy.  His  appointment  to  his 
present  post  brought  him  into  direct  contact  with  some 
of  the  most  insidious  tares  in  the  wheat  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  was  to  winnow  them  out  that  the  mayor  pro- 
moted him  to  head  the  commission. 

Moreover,  in  singling  out  civil  service  policy  as  it  af- 
fects the  police  department,  Father  Coughlin  trod  on 
ground  in  which  Kern  had  been  particularly  active — in 
which  he  had  found  and  helped  eradicate  some  of  the 
most  noxious  weeds  and  had  planted  promising  seed. 

When  Tammany  ruled  New  York,  the  selection  of 
policemen  and  firemen  was  a  farce.  Later  it  was  brought 
out  that  there  also  was  scandal.  The  tests  were  conducted 
with  a  fine  discrimination  (Continued  on  page  502) 
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Civil   Service   Leader 

Practical   tests  for  the  Sanitation  Dept.  include  strength,  agility,  coordination,  endurance.  The 
new   civil    servant    qualifies   by   performance   on  the  job  instead  of  in  the   political   clubhouse 


The  nearly  120,000 
jobs  under  the  merit 
system  include  recre- 
ation leaders,  left, 
and  draftsmen,  right. 
Merit  system  means 
equal  opportunity, 
and  all  competitive 
jobs  are  filled  in 
order  without  dis- 
crimination 


New   York    Daily    News 


The  physical  test  for  firemen.  The  heavy  dummies  weigh  180  pounds.  Coordination,  endurance 
and   agility   are  also  tested.     Credit,   too,   is  given  for  college  or  professional   athletic  training 


Practical  tests  for 
city  jobs  have  re- 
placed the  qualifying 
letter  from  a  political 
district  leader.  Left, 
test  for  carriage 
painters  for  subway 
cars;  right,  for  tree 
pruners,  Department 
of  Parks 
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(Continued  from  page  499)  against  Jews,  Negroes,  Ital- 
ians, and  other  minority  groups.  It  was  all  but  as  hard 
for  one  of  these  to  get  onto  the  police  force  as  to  become 
a  Tammany  boss  in  Manhattan.  The  Tiger  boasted  openly 
that  the  Irish  are  natural  born  leaders — and  cops — and  by 
this  claim  justified  both  their  political  hegemony  and  the 
civil  service  discrimination. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  Negro,  Jew,  Italian,  or 
member  of  other  minorities  made  the  force.  Tammany 
was  raw  and  highhanded,  but  the  Hall  needed  the  votes  of 
racial  blocs.  Each  list  of  eligibles  contained  a  few  token 
minority  names,  to  which  attention  could  be  called  in 
case  of  protest. 

Joe  Ruddy  and  His  Crooked  Machines 

POLICE     AND     FIRE     TESTS     WERE     HANDLED     BY     JoE     RuDDY, 

brother  of  a  Tammany  leader  in  the  16th  district.  Joe 
was  a  good  fellow,  popular  with  the  politicians.  Many  a 
braw  Irish  laddie  got  onto  the  force  without  connivance. 
But  for  $500  he  would  pass  a  candidate  through  the  physi- 
cal examination.  For  |1,000  he  would  give  him  a  mark 
high  enough  to  insure  prompt  appointment.  Joe  now  is 
completing  his  public  service  behind  the  bars  in  Sing 
Sing  prison.  He  was  found  but  by  the  Fusion  administra- 
tion back  in  1935,  resigned  under  charges,  and  was  con- 
victed three  years  later  by  District  Attorney  Thomas  E. 
Dewey. 

Working  with  Ruddy  were  doctors  who,  after  $200  had 
been  put  up,  would  pass  a  color  blind  candidate  for  traf- 
fic officer! 

There  were  physical  tests,  of  course.  They  consisted  of 
pulling,  pushing,  squeezing,  and  jumping.  The  machines 
for  measuring  strength  had  their  dials  turned  squarely 
away  from  the  candidates.  Only  Joe  Ruddy  could  see 
what  score  each  candidate  made.  Much  of  the  time  the 
equipment  was  broken,  so  that  even  Joe  had  to  guess.  But 
that  seemed  to  make  no  difference.  Some  paid;  some  did 
not.  Some  passed;  others  failed.  As  a  matter  of  record 
neither  Jews — whose  strength  range  differs  little  from 
others — nor  Negroes — who  are  inclined  to  be  strong — 


often  satisfied  Joe  Ruddy  of  their 
physical  fitness. 

Without  wholly  understand- 
ing how  the  system  worked,  the 
Fusion  administration  made  this 
situation  one  of  its  early  con- 
cerns. The  obsolete,  corrupt  de- 
vices of  the  Ruddy  regime  were 
tossed  into  the  ash  can.  New 
equipment  was  installed,  with 
dials  which  all  the  examiners 
and  the  candidates  themselves 
can  see.  The  credits  are  read  and 
recorded  publicly  and  openly. 
Much  of  the  timing  is  done  by 
electric  eyes.  No  longer  can  any 
fixer  stand  behind  the  machines 
and,  after  ascertaining  first  the 
nationality,  political  affiliation, 
and  paying  status  of  the  candi- 
date, bellow  an  imaginary  rating 
to  be  recorded  by  some  clerk. 

Inevitably,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  type  of  man  cer- 
tified for  the  police  and  fire 
forces  and  appointed  to  them.  They  aren't  limited  to  Tam- 
many boys.  They  aren't  weighted  down  with  bribers. 
They  are  strong  and  healthy,  or  they  couldn't  pass.  There 
are  many  Irish  rightly  among  them,  but  it's  no  longer  an 
exclusive  sort  of  procession.  Minority  groups  are  repre- 
sented among  the  new  appointees  almost  in  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  New  York's  population.  Not  quite 
— for  habit  dies  hard,  and  for  years  Jews  and  Negroes 
especially  knew  that  they  were  wasting  their  time  apply- 
ing for  such  city  jobs.  But  the  percentage  is  gaining. 

Here  we  have  a  glimpse  into  what  lay  behind  Father 
Coughlin's  complaint  that  President  Kern  and  the  com- 
mission were  conspiring  to  introduce  Jews  to  New  York's 
police  force.  Similar  if  less  spectacular  reforms  were  being 
started  throughout  the  public  services.  They  hit  hard  at 
Tammany's  political  heart — the  large,  cohesive,  responsive 
body  of  votes  cast  by  the  city's  employes,  their  relatives  and 
their  friends. 

With  such  a  housecleaning  under  way,  under  such  a 
broom,  the  attack  on  President  Kern  and  his  commission 
shifted  from  Jew-baiting  to  Red-baiting.  Here,  too,  as  we 
have  seen,  Father  Counghlin  had  supplied  a  convenient 
clue.  But  as  is  usual  in  such  situations,  there  had  to  be 
wheels  within  wheels.  This  is  how  in  the  spring  of  1940 
the  councilmanic  investigating  committee  came  into  ex- 
istence. 

"Young  Al"  Smith  and  His  Colleagues 

ALFRED  EMANTJEL  SMITH,  ONE  OF  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  Gov- 
ernors, has  a  son  and  namesake  who  inevitably  is  known 
as  "Young  Al."  This  scion  of  the  Happy  Warrior  has  not 
rested  on  the  family  laurels.  He  has  made  a  name  for  him- 
self. There  was  nothing  inherited  in  some  of  his  personal 
escapades,  recorded  in  newspaper  headlines  and  court  rec- 
ords; in  the  lottery  for  which  he  was  counsel,  which 
United  States  authorities  denounced  as  a  mail  fraud;  in 
the  wholesale  oil  company  which,  according  to  court  rec- 
ords, before  it  failed  paid  $20,000  to  Smith  and  other  offi- 
cers, but  did  not  meet  the  wages  of  its  working  employes. 
His  prior  ventures  into  the  news  had  included  also  the 
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defense  of  a  Christian  Front  national  guard  officer  ac- 
quitted of  stealing  guns  from  a  government  armory. 

Elected  to  New  York's  city  council  in  the  fall  of  1939, 
young  Mr.  Smith's  public  service  did  not  attract  much  at- 
tention until  the  following  spring,  when  he  sponsored  the 
resolution  providing  for  an  investigation  into  the  function- 
ing of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  activities  of 
its  president,  Paul  Kern. 

The  council,  controlled  by  Tammany  and  its  allies,  vot- 
ed the  inquiry.  As  sponsor,  Al  Smith,  Jr.  became  chairman. 
The  chairman's  choice  for  counsel  was  former  State  Sen- 
ator John  J.  McNaboe,  who  had  widely  publicized  his  in- 
tolerances before  his  organization  retired  him  to  private 
life.  McNaboe  did  not  get  the  job.  Tammany  capitalized 
on  Smith's  inherited  name  in  fighting  La  Guardia  through 
Kern,  but  Emil  K.  Ellis  of  Brooklyn  was  named  as  coun- 
sel. 

Smith  and  Ellis  already  had  things  in  common.  Ellis 
was  counsel  and  Smith  an  officer  of  lotteries  which  the 
Post  Office  banned  as  illegal.  Their  appeals  to  the  federal 
courts  were  heard  together.  The  government's  fraud  order 
'  had  forbidden  delivery  of  mail  to  the  lotteries.  This  tied 
up  letters  including  many  containing  cash.  On  May  1, 
1936,  having  been  turned  down  by  two  federal  judges, 
Mr.  Ellis  asked  a  third  for  a  stay  in  the  fraud  order,  to 
release  frozen  mail.  His  new  application  was  made  to 
Chief  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
who  now  is  serving  a  sentence  in  the  federal  penitentiary 
at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  for  taking  money  from  litigants  in  re- 
turn for  his  vote  and  influence  as  a  judge.  Ellis  did  not 
obtain  the  stay  that  day. 

An  affidavit  later  filed  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
by  Commissioner  of  Investigations  William  B.  Herlands, 
based  upon  sworn  testimony  and  evidence  gadiered  by 
him  in  an  official  inquiry,  says  that  on  this  same  May  1 
Ellis  obtained  from  an  associate  in  the  lottery  a  personal 
check  for  $5,000,  explaining  that  he  did  not  want  the 
withdrawal  to  show  on  the  venture's  books.  This  check 
was  deposited  in  an  "Emil  K.  Ellis,  Special"  account  in 
the  Sterling  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

On  May  4  this  check  was  'cleared.  On  May  5  Judge 
Manton  granted  to  the  lottery  a  stay  of  the  fraud  order. 
Later,  on  appeal,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously reversed  Judge  Manton  and  upheld  the  fraud 
order.  But  while  the  proceedings  went  on,  the  lottery  man- 
agement was  enabled  by  Manton's  stay  to  obtain  from  the 
mails  about  $75,000,  mostly  in  small  amounts  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  returned  to  their  senders  through- 
out the  country. 

Ellis  resisted  successfully  all  efforts  of  Commissioner 
Herlands  to  obtain  records  of  his  bank  accounts.  These, 
the  city's  official  investigator  told  the  court  (after  nar- 
rating the  sequence  given  above),  were  necessary  if  he 
was  to  determine  "the  manner  in  which  this  money  was 
used"  and  "the  integrity  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Ellis  to 
act  as  counsel  to  a  committee  of  the  city  council  which  is 
engaged  in  an  important  public  investigation." 

Commissioner  Herlands  told  the  court  that  Ellis  was 
not  merely  attorney  for  the  lottery,  but  one  of  three  prin- 
cipals and,  later,  "the  directing  figure  in  the  enterprise." 
In  his  report  on  which  the  fraud  order  was  based,  Post 
Office  Department  Solicitor  Karl  A.  Crowley  found  that 
Ellis  "conceived  the  scheme  which  is  now  being  operated 
through  the  mails,"  which,  Crowley  informed  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Farley,  "bears  a  close  resemblance,  upon 


analysis,  to  the  well  known  'numbers'  game." 

Another  member  of  the  investigating  body  should  be 
mentioned  who,  throughout  the  inquiry,  indulged  copi- 
ously in  personal  vituperation.  His  loud  off-the-transcript 
whispers  were  reported  by  the  newspapers  with  blanks, 
even  in  these  less  finicky  times.  This  was  Councilman 
Louis  Cohen  of  the  Bronx,  long  a  henchman  of  Edward 
J.  Flynn,  Democratic  leader  in  that  borough  and  now  the 
party's  national  chairman.  Over  a  period  of  years  he 
worked  his  way  around  in  one  public  office  after  another. 
The  city  once  paid  $96,000  to  compromise  a  lawsuit  in 
which  testimony  on  file  in  the  courts  charged  that  Cohen 
manipulated  patronage  to  the  detriment  of  the  low  bidder 
on  a  construction  contract.  That  was  in  the  Jimmy  Walker 
regime  when  he  was  assistant  commissioner  of  hospitals. 
Councilman  Robert  K.  Straus,  an  independent  Demo- 
crat, is  the  only  La  Guardia  supporter  out  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  investigating  committee.  Or,  in  one  of  Mr. 
Cohen's  more  refined  epithetal  asides  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Straus'  protestations,  he  is  "the  chief  jerk  of  this  com- 
mittee." 

Counsel  Emil  K.  Ellis  built  up  his  legal  staff  by  draft- 
ing young  lawyers  with  political  clubhouse  affiliations. 
Originally  he  had  fifteen  volunteers.  Of  these,  official  com- 
mission records  show  that  not  less  than  seven  are  or  have 
been  candidates  for  civil  service  jobs.  Four  had  failed  to 
pass  examinations.  Two  failed  to  appear  for  their  tests. 
One  was  employed  for  a  time  and  now  is  involved  in 
litigation  pending  against  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Counsel  Ellis  clearly  took  no  effective  steps  to  prevent 
assistants,  who  were  disgruntled  aspirants  for  merit  sys- 
tem jobs,  from  subpoenaing  and  examining  files  in  which 
they  were  personally  interested.  Take  one  assistant  who 
since  1937  had  failed  in  four  tests,  had  been  found  un- 
qualified for  two  others,  and  had  neglected  to  appear  for 
a  seventh.  In  his  new  capacity,  he  subpoenaed  commission 
records  as  to  an  examination  in  which  he  had  failed  and 
also  as  to  a  job  he  was  barred  from  competing  for  be- 
cause of  lack  of  qualifying  experience.  Or  take  another 
assistant  who  was  a  candidate  for  a  Housing  Authority 
job  for  which  the  oral  examination,  given  January  15, 
carried  a   weight  of  40  percent.  During  the  preceding 
three  months  this  assistant  subpoenaed  commission  rec- 
ords concerning  similar  housing  examinations  in  the  past. 
On  two  different  days  he  spent  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
five  hours  in  the  file  room  with  documents  covered  by 
this  subpoena,  and  took  away  with  him  what  he  chose. 
He  questioned  at  least  five  employes  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority and  queried  various  commission  examiners  about 
Housing  Authority  tests,  including  the  method  by  which 
the  oral  examinations  were  formulated  and  rated.  When 
he  took  the  test  in  competition  with  candidates  who  had 
not  had  access  to  this  wealth  of  background,  he  jocularly 
recalled  to  his  examiners  that  he  had  met  them  before — 
and  where. 

So  this  councilmanic  committee,  with  this  counsel  and 
these  assistants,  in  May  of  1940  set  about  investigating  the 
administration  of  civil  service  in  New  York  City  and  the 
private  life  of  President  Kern.  In  the  course  of  a  year  and 
a  half  it  has  produced  some  pretty  black  newspaper  head- 
lines, a  lot  of  reportorial  humor,  and  not  a  little  editorial 
criticism  of  Kern. 

New  York  readers  who  relied  solely  upon  the  general 
run  of  these  accounts  and  comments — and  especially  the 
headlines — might  well  have  (Continued  on  page  537) 
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Education  Without  Football 


by   JOHN   R.  TUNIS 

Two  years  ago  the  University  of  Chicago  dropped  out  of  the  Big  Ten — 
and  specialized  on  education.  A  noted  crusader  against  the  rackets  of 
college  football  here  reports  on  the  educational,  athletic,  and  financial 
effects  of  this  revolutionary  campus  experiment. 


MORE     THAN     A     YEAR     AtiO     THE     UNIVERSITY     OF     CHICAGO 

shocked,  pleased  and  annoyed  various  segments  of  the 
educational  world  by  abolishing  inter-collegiate  football, 
and  withdrawing  its  team  from  the  Intercollegiate  Con- 
ference, otherwise  known  as  the  Big  Ten.*  This  was  as 
astounding  in  the  Middlewest  as  a  similar  decision  by 
Harvard  would  have  been  in  the  East.  Probably  more  so, 
because  not  even  Harvard  has  exerted  so  much  influence 
on  die  American  educational  system  in  the  last  fifty  years 
as  Chicago. 

"The  game,"  said  President  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  "has 
come  to  assume  outrageous  proportions  in  the  minds  of 
the  public,  and  to  make  outrageous  demands  on  the  time, 
energy,  and  attitude  of  universities  and  their  students." 
So  acting  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees,  he 
chucked  it  out. 

This  was  in  December,  1939.  Since  then  many  other 
universities — who  would  do  the  same  thing  if  only  they 
dared — have  been  watching  Chicago  with  an  interest  not 
entirely  unmixed  with  anxiety.  The  fact  is  that  this  action 
has  put  most  of  them  in  an  embarrassing  position.  Are 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
sumably educational  institutions,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
entertainment  business?  If  not,  why  don't  they  follow 
Chicago's  action  and  quit? 

But  can  they  exist  without  football?  The  state  univer- 
sities, for  instance,  use  football  or  at  least  winning  football 
to  boost  their  appropriations  with  the  state  legislature. 
When  they  have  a  winning  team,  there's  no  trouble  about 
getting  money.  Last  spring  when  the  University  of  Il- 
linois biennial  appropriation  was  being  discussed  in  the 
legislature,  a  senator  declared  that  the  entire  athletic  staff 
at  Urbana  should  be  fired.  He  asked  for  steps  to  get  a 
winning  football  team  at  the  University  of  Illinois  "to 
advertise  the  state." 

But  endowed  and  privately  supported  universities  de- 
pend on  no  legislative  whims  or  fancies.  Their  income  is 
obtained  from  two  sources.  First,  revenue  from  tuition. 
Second,  gifts  from  friends  and  endowment  funds,  often 
from  alumni.  Will  the  abolition  of  intercollegiate  football 
at  Chicago  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  university's 
income?  Will  graduates  cease  to  give  money  and  send 
their  sons  to  other  institutions?  Can  the  intramural  sports 
program  for  the  average  undergraduate  be  continued 3 
Will  the  tennis  courts  and  cinder  path  sprout  weeds,  the 
swimming  pools  develop  leaks,  the  gymnasiums  and 
locker  rooms  fall  in  disrepair?  How  will  the  abolition  of 
football  affect  student  enrollment?  Do  prospective  under- 


*  The  Intercollegiate  Conference  deals  solely  with  questions  of  athletics, 
and  has  no  authority  over  the  academic  life  of  its  member  institutions. 
It  was  founded  in  1900,  by  Chicago,  and  today  includes  Chicago,  Purdue, 
and  Northwestern,  as  well  as  the  state  universities  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  ' 


graduates  demand  athletic  spectatcles  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning? 

These  are  a  few  queries  that  can  be  partly  answered  by 
Chicago's  experience  during  the  past  months.  They  cannot 
be  answered  fully  or  conclusively.  But  they  can  be  an- 
swered partially.  Here  are  some  of  the  answers  in  a  few 
words. 

This  institution,  so  callous  to  the  popular  notion  of  what 
a  university  is  as  to  drop  intercollegiate  football,  still  ex- 
ists. It  seems  to  be  happy.  It  is  getting  more,  not  fewer 
students.  Its  students,  graduates  and  undergraduates,  are 
playing  games  for  fun.  It  still  appears  to  have  the  support 
of  most  of  its  alumni.  (Over  14,000  contributed  to  its  re- 
cent Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund  in  1940-41.)  Buildings  still 
stand.  Classes  are  held.  Professors  are  paid  on  time.  In 
short,  as  President  Hutchins  remarked  at  the  time:  "Dis- 
continuance of  football  at  the  University  of  Chicago  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States." 

Investigating  the  problem,  the  first  thing  one  observes 
is  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  Big  Ten  football  upon  the 
university's  endowment  fund.  For  some  years  there  has 
been  a  suspicion  in  educational  circles  that  the  vociferate 
alumni  who  follow  football  are  rarely  the  ones  who  con- 
tribute to  alumni  funds.  The  experience  at  Chicago  seems 
to  prove  this  point. 

The  Daily  Maroon,  student  paper  at  Chicago,  reported 
that  in  the  month  when  football  was  abolished  Chicago 
received  in  cash  gifts,  real  estate,  bequests  and  pledges, 
$8,000,000.  Authorities  at  the  university  carry  this  prop- 
erty at  much  less  than  this  sum.  In  any  event,  the  sum 
was  more  than  any  other  institution  received,  and  more 
than  all  the  universities  in  the  country  obtained  during 
this  same  period. 

During  the  next  few  months,  about  $2,000,000  more  was 
given,  despite  considerable  adverse  publicity  regarding 
the  abolition  of  Big  Ten  football  by  the  sporting  press 
throughout  the  nation.  (Curiously,  those  sportswriters 
who  loudly  complained  that  the  university  was  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  its  players  in  Big  Ten  contests,  suddenly 
turned  around  after  the  game  was  abolished,  and  accused 
Chicago  of  being  a  quitter.)  So  that  notwithstanding 
much  sour  comment  in  the  press,  the  university's  endow- 
ment fund  grew. 

These  sums,  it  is  true,  were  given  or  received  around 
the  time  of  Chicago's  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Drive,  when 
pressure  was  being  applied  for  gifts.  Yet  during  the  pre- 
vious decade,  a  period  when  Chicago  was  being  soundly 
trounced  by  all  and  sundry  on  the  gridiron,  more  money 
was  received  for  endowments  than  in  any  ten  years  in  the 
historv  of  the  university.  The  total  endowment  which 
was  fo^.000.000  in  1930,  was  $73,256,057  this  vear.  In 
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other  words,  the  old  grad  who  yells  trom  the  bleachers 
isn't  apparently  the  same  man  who  digs  down  in  his 
pocket  when  it's  time  to  help  alma  mater. 

Actually  there's  a  question  as  to  whether  the  majority 
of  Chicago  graduates  really  opposed  the  abolition  of  Big 
Ten  intercollegiate  football.  In  the  Chicago  Alumni  Club 
in  the  city,  an  organization  composed  entirely  of  male 
alumni,  most  of  them  football-minded,  only  a  small  ma- 
jority out  of  500  voting  opposed  the  decision  of  the  uni- 
versity in  December,  1939.  The  vote  was  actually  favor- 
able in  other  cities.  Thus  informal  polls  showed  only  ten 
graduates  out  of  fifty  regretting  the  step  in  Denver,  six 
out  of  forty  in  Seattle,  and  nine  out  of  eighty-five  in  San 
Francisco. 

Athletics  for  All 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  IT  WAS  REALIZED  THAT 
students,  not  crowds,  came  first  in  education.  In  1905, 
student  admission  charges  for  baseball  were  ended.  Last 
year  the  university  abolished  all  admission  charges  to 
athletic  contests  for  students  and  employes.  (With  the 
exception  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago  is  the  only  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  to  do  this.) 
Despite  this  loss  of  gate  receipts,  funds  were  discovered 
to  finance  a  large  intramural  program. 

Did  sports  for  the  student  body  suffer  by  this  step? 
Not  at  all.  The  director  of  athletics,  T.  Nelson  Metcalf, 
reports  that  last  year  participation  in  intramural  sport  in- 
creased 10  percent.  Moreover  the  University  of  Chicago 
competes  at  present  in  twelve  varsity  sports,  as  large  a 
number  as  any  other  Conference  institution.  It  has  been 
reasonably  successful,  too,  winning  ten  Conference  titles 
in  the  last  decade,  thereby  ranking  second  only  to  Mich- 
igan. 

At  this  university,  that  trite  phrase  "athletics  for  all" 
is  not  a  blind  or  a  cover-up  to  fool  the  inquisitive  re- 
porter. It  means  what  it  says: 
athletics  for  everyone  in  the  in- 
stitution. Nine  out  of  ten  per- 
sons will  tell  you  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  abolished 
football.  This  isn't  so.  Chicago 
has  simply  abandoned  the  racket 
of  football,  the  excessive  pub- 
licity, the  emphasis  on  victory, 
crowds,  the  care  and  attention 
to  a  handful  of  athletes  out  of 
the  entire  student  body.  But 
they  have  by  no  means  abolished 
football.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Strangely  enough,  although  Big 
Ten  football  was  stopped  in 
1939,  a  spokesman  for  the  uni- 
versity remarked  recently  that 
"last  year  more  football  was 
played  here  than  ever  before,  by 
more  people,  with  more  fun  re- 
sulting." 

For  one  thing,  everyone  was 
eligible.  At  Chicago  it  was  felt 
that  the  graduate  student  or  the 
man  who  transferred  from  an- 
other college  needed  exercise  as 
much  as  anyone.  If  football  is  a 


should  large  groups  of  men  be  prevented  from  participa- 
tion? Consequently  everyone — undergraduates,  transfer 
students,  graduates,  good  players,  stars,  mediocre  boys, 
former  varsity  halfbacks  and  inexperienced  freshmen  all 
play  football  at  Chicago.  No  one  is  "dropped"  from  a 
squad  because  he  is  too  slow,  too  light,  or  because  he 
failed  History  I2b.  Athletics  fer  all  means  something  here. 

Last  fall  600  men  played  touch  football  at  Chicago. 
There  were  six-men  football  leagues  with  an  18-game 
intramural  schedule.  In  all,  during  the  nine  weeks  of  the 
season,  218  games  were  played  in  the  Midway,  an  average 
of  more  than  three  games  a  day.  The  squad  for  eleven- 
man  football  was  smaller  than  the  previous  year.  But 
they  played  a  number  of  games,  as  many  as  three  a  week 
against  local  varsity  teams  from  junior  colleges  and  other 
institutions  in  the  neighborhood.  They  arranged  their 
games  and  ran  the  thing  entirely  themselves. 

One  boy  in  seven,  including  graduate  students,  fresh- 
men, and  transfers,  actually  competed  in  football  at  Chi- 
cago last  fall,  and  probably  will  this  fall.  Except  for  Head 
Coach  Clark  Shaughnessy,  the  entire  coaching  staff  of 
the  1939  varsity  is  back  on  the  job.  There's  no  other 
educational  institution  in  the  country  where  such  expert 
instruction  is  available  for  boys  who  merely  want  to  play 
for  fun. 

Of  the  1939  squad  of  nearly  a  hundred  varsity  and 
freshmen  players,  only  four  (all  freshmen)  transferred  to 
other  institutions.  In  the  fall  of  1940,  the  freshman  class 
included  some  excellent  football  material,  among  others 
Robert  B.  Dodd,  a  star  lineman  from  Fairbury,  Neb.,  and 
Austin  Burris,  captain  at  Chicago's  Calumet  Highschool. 
This  fall  Bob  Berwanger,  brother  of  Jay,  the  university's 
last  All-American,  will  enter.  These  boys  came  and  played 
football  without  the  inducement  of  varsity  letters,  cheer- 
ing crowds,  or  headline  glory. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  Big  Ten  foot- 


valuable     contact    game,     why 
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Chicago  has  turned  to  six-man  football  for  infra-university  competition 
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ball  on  the  enrollment  of  the  university?  Do  students  de- 
mand a  good  team?  Certainly  many  undergraduates  at 
Chicago  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  step  taken  by  the 
trustees  in  abolishing  Conference  football.  Yet  they  did 
not  feel  strongly  enough  about  it  to  shift  to  another  edu- 
cational institution.  While  Harvard  lost  4  percent  in 
enrollment  from  1939  to  1940;  Yale,  1  percent;  California, 
4  percent;  Chicago  gained  1  percent.  Freshman  registra- 
tion dropped  approximately  2  percent;  Chicago's  gain 
was  approximately  5  percent,  with  60  percent  of  the  en- 
trants men,  and  40  percent  women.  In  view  of  unsettled 
conditions  throughout  the  country,  this  is  significant. 

The  experience  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  so  far, 
includes  only  one  football  season.  As  such  it  is  hardly 
conclusive.  Such  deductions  as  can  be  drawn,  however, 
tend  to  confirm  a  study  of  the  problem  made  several 
years  ago  by  Armand  C.  Marts,  president  of  Bucknell. 

He  picked  from  the  celebrated  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  16  winning  teams  and  16  poor 
college  teams.  Large  schools  and  small  ones  were  mixed 
in  the  study.  By  1921,  the  total  endowment  of  the  colleges 
with  winning  teams  was  $10,880,000.  By  1930  it  had  risen 
to  $22,806,000,  a  gain  of  about  105  percent.  In  1921,  the 
endowment  of  the  colleges  with  poor  football  teams  was 
$36,461,000.  By  1930  their  endowment  had  risen  to  $82,- 
177,000,  or  a  rise  of  126  percent.  The  publicity  and  adver- 
tising which  comes  from  a  winning  football  team  had 
been  of  little  help.  These  institutions  which  had  added  20 
percent  more  to  their  endowment  funds  had  not  been  the 
ones  who  bought  athletes. 

Just  how  much  does  football  add  to  the  prestige  of 
an  educational  institution?  Prestige  is  hard  to  measure. 
Three  institutions  which  throughout  the  country  are 
generally  accepted  as  being  in  the  first  rank — Lehigh  in 
the  East,  Chicago  in  the  Middlewest,  and  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  the  West — all  have  been  repre- 
sented by  poor  football  teams  in  the  past  ten  years.  Last 
season  Chicago  dropped  out  of  Big  Ten  competition, 
while  both  Lehigh  and  California  Tech  won  the  same 
number  of  football  games — two  out  of  eight  played.  In 
other  words,  losing  football  teams  do  not  hurt  the  prestige 
of  an  educational  institution. 

Does  a  winning  football  team  have  any  visible  effect 
on  student  enrollment?  How  does  the  average  under- 
graduate choose  his  college?  A  questionnaire  sent  to  95 
freshmen  athletes  at  Chicago  was  returned  last  fall  by 
65.  The  factors  which  influenced  their  choice  of  a  college 
were,  first,  the  reputation  of  the  university;  second,  the 
reputation  of  the  faculty;  third,  its  location;  fourth, 
chances  for  scholastic  aid.  Football,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
played  no  part  in  anyone's  decision. 

Some  years  ago,  George  W.  Gorrell  of  Denver  Uni- 
versity made  an  investigation  on  this  subject.  He  secured 
data  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  eight  out  of  ten 
institutions  in  the  Western  Conference.  During  that 
period  all  eight  increased  their  enrollments.  But  in  11 
instances  out  of  201  a  successful  football  season  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  decline  in  the  student  body  the  next  year. 

It's  hard  to  say  for  what  reason  the  majority  of  under- 
graduates choose  a  college,  save  that  they  seldom  go  for 
athletic  reasons.  Some  go  unthinkingly  to  a  college  be- 
cause their  parents  went  there.  Others  because  it  is  close 
at  hand  and  they  can  live  at  home.  Others  because  it  is 
far  away  and  they  can't  live  at  home.  A  few  even  go  to 
get  an  education.  Probably  a  small  number  are  attracted 


by  the  chance  to  play  football  under  a  celebrated  name- 
coach;  a  few  go  for  reasons  even  more  specious.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Rudy  Vallee  was  making  his  Stein  Song 
famous,  the  enrollment  of  Maine  jumped  25  percent. 

When  President  Hutchins  left  Yale  to  take  over  the 
presidency  of  Chicago,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked:  "In 
twenty-five  years  the  Yale  Bowl  will  be  an  archeological 
ruin."  Yet  the  experience  in  his  own  institution  hardly 
bears  him  out. 

Stagg  Field  where  the  Maroon  won  ten  Conference 
titles,  is  more  used  than  ever  before.  As  described,  an 
increasing  amount  of  football  is  played  each  fall.  The 
North  Stand  shelters  an  ice  rink  in  winter,  there  are 
handball  and  squash  courts  under  the  West  Stand.  In 
addition,  a  50-foot  rifle  range  was  constructed  in  the  West 
Stand  last  year  and  a  course  on  the  fundamentals  of 
marksmanship  given.  In  the  spring  of  1941,  out  of  the 
thirty-two  students  in  the  course,  twenty-six  were  awarded 
War  Department  medals  for  expert  rating.  This  is  beside 
the  rifle  team  representing  the  university  which  still  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  regular  intercollegiate  sports  program. 

An  extra  curricular  pre-service  course  in  physical  con- 
ditioning for  prospective  draftees  was  introduced  by  the 
department  of  physical  education  last  winter.  It  was  open 
to  all  students,  faculty  members,  staff  members  as  well 
as  alumni  of  the  university  free,  and  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  residents  in  the  vicinity  who  were  likely  to 
be  drafted.  This  course  included  self-defense,  instruction 
in  judo,  jiu-jitzu,  and  combat  games.  It  also  taught  life- 
saving,  first  aid,  and  competition  in  individual  sports  as 
well  as  jumping,  climbing,  tumbling,  and  apparatus  work. 

THE   QUERIES   ASKED   AT   THE   START   OF    THIS    ARTICLE   CANNOT 

be  fully  or  definitely  answered  yet.  It  may  take  a  decade 
or  more  to  answer  them.  But  the  indications  certainly  are 
that  educational  institutions  can  exist  without  the  racket 
of  intercollegiate  football  at  present.  The  indications  also 
are  that  when  a  great  university  through  its  president  and 
board  of  trustees  takes  a  forthright  stand  on  a  controver- 
sial issue,  it  will  receive  public  support  and  financial  help 
from  alumni  and  outsiders.  That  college  graduates  are  not 
as  adolescent  as  we  have  been  led  to  suppose.  That  under- 
graduates do  not  desert  an  institution  that  sticks  its  neck 
out,  even  when  they  happen  to  disagree  with  its  policy 
on  athletics.  That  intramural  sport  programs  are  likely 
to  be  helped,  not  curtailed,  by  the  ending  of  the  inter- 
collegiate panorama.  Last,  it  appears  that  football  itself 
flourishes  when  the  phony  aspect  of  the  sport  is  abolished. 

"Chicago  Scuttles  Football,"  shrieked  the  headlines  when 
the  university,  for  a  change,  instead  of  throwing  the  head 
coach  to  the  wolves  after  an  unsuccessful  season  as  is 
usually  done,  threw  the  game  itself  to  the  wolves.  Mean- 
while the  institution,  and  in  particular  those  responsible 
for  the  step,  took  no  small  amount  of  abuse.  It  was,  so  the 
newspapers  declared,  "a  lamentable  occurrence,"  "an  omin- 
ous sign,"  and  a  "violation  of  the  code  of  sportsmanship." 
The  University  of  Chicago  was  an  "asylum  for  intellectu- 
als," and  its  football  team  the  "Boy  Scouts  of  the  Big  Ten." 
Director  of  Athletics  William  J.  Bingham  of  Harvard  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  "since  he  (Hutchins)  has  the 
physique  of  Sir  Galahad,  he  is  convinced  that  he  speaks 
with  authority." 

"Sir  Galahad  was  not  particularly  notable  for  his 
physique,"  replied  Dr.  Hutchins,  "his  strength  was  as 
the  strength  of  ten  because  his  heart  was  pure." 
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M.  L.  Wilson:  Pioneer 


PART  ONE  OF  A  CONTEMPORARY  MEMOIR 


by  RUSSELL  LORD 


This  is  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  American  agriculture  told  in  terms 
of  a  man  who  was  first  a  homesteader  in  Montana,  then  a  prophetic  advo- 
cate of  democratic  planning.  In  the  first  of  three  articles,  the  editor  of 
The  Land  brings  an  important  chapter  of  our  times  up  to  the  great 
depression;  the  coming  of  the  rubber-tired  tractor;  and  the  discussion  of 
the  future  of  industrial  society  (in  town  as  well  as  country)  on  the  front 
porch  at  Hyde  Park  in  the  summer  of  1932.  M.  L.  Wilson,  planning  for 
peace  and  plenty,  has  helped  to  rebuild  the  nation's  farm  economy  which 
is  now  testing  its  strength  in  the  defense  effort. 


WHEN  M.  L.  WILSON  WAS  WALLACE'S  UNDER  SECRETARY 
of  Agriculture,  he  paused  on  a  trip  afield  to  visit  the  240- 
acre  homestead  farm  in  Cuss  County,  Iowa,  where  he  was 
born.  Years  since  that  farm  had  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Wilsons,  but  an  old  farmer  across  the  road  remem- 
bered the  Under  Secretary  as  a  boy.  They  sat  on  a  shaded 
porch  drinking  great  draughts  of  cold  buttermilk  and 
arguing  about  that  year's  New  Deal. 

"The  old  gentleman,"  says  Wilson,  telling  about  it, 
"was  dead  against  it.  But,  I  thought  maybe  I  had  him 
softened  up.  He  called  me  Milburn.  Nobody's  called  me 
that  since  I  was  a  boy.  'Milburn,'  he  said  when  I  was 
leaving,  'I  want  you  to  promise  me  something.  Before  you 
go  back  to  Washington  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  stand 
for  a  little  while  in  the  old  churchyard  where  your  grand- 
father is  buried.' " 

The  Under  Secretary  was  moved.  He  promised.  His  old 
neighbor  went  on: 

"And,  Milburn,  when  you're  out  there  I  want  you  to 
notice  how  the  sod's  all  tore  up  from  that  old  fellow 
whirling  over  and  over  in  his  grave!" 

That  at  least  is  the  story  as  Wilson  tells  it  with  slow 
circuitous  gestures  and  a  sudden  gust  of  laughter  at  the 
end.  He  loves  such  yarns.  His  middle  name  is  Lincoln. 
His  father  gave  him  that  name  and  implanted  in  him  a 
love  of  Lincolniana  which  colors  all  his  thinking  and  talk. 
But  the  Lincoln  legend  is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  complex  of  this  simple  modern 
countryman  who  calls  himself  "just  a  Montana  farmer 
who  saw  hard  times  ahead  of  time"  in  one  breath  and  "a 
scientific  humanist  and  conditioned  optimist"  in  the 
course  of  the  same  talk.  As  for  his  name:  "Father  wanted 
to  call  me  Abraham  Lincoln  Wilson,  but  mother — she  was 
of  Carolina  and  Kentucky  stock — mother  put  her  foot 
down.  She  said  she  wasn't  going  to  have  people  calling 
one  of  her  boys  Abe.  So  they  made  the  first  name  Milburn 
from  her  side  of  the  house." 

Neither  Milburn  nor  Lincoln  are  the  sort  of  given 
names  that  you  can  call  a  man  familiarly.  At  Iowa  State 
College  and  later  in  Montana  they  nicknamed  him  from 
his  initials  and  so  it  is  now  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country.  Everyone  who  knows  him  speaks  of  M. 
L.  Wilson  as  M.  L. 

"A  mild  man  with  wild  ideas,"  one  conservative  eastern 


editor  called  him  when,  around  1930,  he  came  out  of  the 
West  with  an  adaptation  of  W.  J.  Spillman's  domestic 
allotment  plan,  a  first  far  stride  toward  the  democratic 
collective  agriculture  now  developing  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  and  other  governmental 
arms.  From  the  strictly  conservative  view  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reason  in  considering  Wilson  an  agrarian 
radical.  But  he  has  broken  very  largely  with  the  past.  His 
is  an  agrarianism  of  new  designs.  He  did  not,  as  is  some- 
times claimed  for  him,  invent  Triple-A.  He  did  not, 
single-minded  and  alone,  invent  the  subsistence  homestead 
colonies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration — semi-villages, 
with  one  house  to  a  block,  and  trees  around  them,  and 
gardens,  for  city  working  people.  He  adapted  both  pro- 
posals from  previous  plans  and  existing  models  out  on 
the  ground. 

Still  young,  as  mature  men  go,  he  has  lived  in  and 
through  the  writhing  death  of  the  oldtime  American  agri- 
culture and  has  stepped  out,  with  no  desire  for  promi- 
nence, to  pioneer  again.  Reared  on  a  freehold,  "inde- 
pendent" homestead  nearly  half  a  mile  square,  he  has 
made  cheap  wheat,  a  lot  of  it  in  good  years,  on  even  wider 
homestead  holdings  in  Montana,  with  great  machines. 
Some  of  the  wheatland  holdings  he  managed  experiment- 
ally were  more  than  two  miles  square.  And  what  was 
there  in  it?  "Nothing  but  wheat,  which  we  already  had 
too  much  of,  and  fewer  farms  and  families  all  the  time." 
His  three-acre  "subsistence  homesteads" — less  than  1/200 
of  a  mile  square  for  a  family — sound  awfully  small  after 
that,  a  vast  comedown.  But  in  some  ways  these  smaller 
holdings  are  larger,  for  they  are  interknit  as  Wilson  plan? 
them  with  a  national  structure  neither  wholly  rural  nor 
urban.  In  formulating  new  working  compromises  be- 
tween agrarian  and  commercial  hopes  and  influences  he  is, 
I  think,  our  most  productive  social  architect.  To  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  experiments  and  expedients  by  which 
this  country  is  seeking  to  weather  a  revolution  in  ma- 
chine technology  and  world  trade  practices  he  has  con- 
tributed as  many  working  ideas  as  Wallace. 

He  was  the  first  head  of  the  first  kev  division  of  Triple- 
A,  the  Wheat  Division.  He  was  the  first  head  of  federal 
subsistence  homestead  projects.  Then  he  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  then  Under  Secretary.  Now  he 
is  director  of  extension  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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and  director,  also,  of  the  defense  drive  to  reform  nutri- 
tional knowledge  and  practices  on  farms  and  in  cities 
alike.  "We've  got  to  go  at  food  use  in  the  same  way  we 
went  at  land  use.  Community  organization,  community 
councils,  economic  democracy.  Get  the  people  in  on  it 
and  let  them  run  it,"  he  says. 

II 

BORN  OCTOBER  23,  1885 — THAT  WOULD  MAKE  HIM  FIFTY-FIVE 
years  old  this  fall.  "Genetically,"  he  exclaims,  "I'm  a  con- 
siderable mixture.  My  father  stemmed  from  Scotch-Irish, 
Quaker,  Puritan  stock  and  influences  in  the  North.  Henry 
Wallace  and  I  found  out  the  other  day  that  we  both 
had  great-grandfathers  living  on  the  Pennsylvania  fron- 
tier, in  Westmoreland  County,  there  at  the  same  time. 
But  I  have  more  southern  blood  in  me  than  Henry  has. 
My  mother's  people  edged  up  to  meet  the  New  England 
stream  of  migration  in  Ohio." 

The  westward  march  of  this  special  clan  of  Wilsons 
suggests  the  speed  and  grandeur  of  the  pioneer  advance: 
The  great-grandfather  a  hill  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  and 
a  Ranger  of  the  Frontier  during  the  Revolutionary  War; 
the  grandfather  a  farmer  in  Ohio,  then  in  Illinois;  the 
father,  John  Wesley  Wilson,  an  Illinois  and  then  an  Iowa 
farmer.  Wilson  is  interested  in  his  ancestors,  not  so  much 
in  who  they  were  as  in  what  they  did.  "They  married 
schoolteachers  and  moved  West."  So  did  he.  Moving  first 
from  Iowa  to  Nebraska,  where  he  did  a  brisk  turn  as  a 
tenant  farmer  and  sold  his  tools  and  stock  on  a  rise,  he 
pushed  on  to  Montana  and  married  Ida  Elizabeth  Morse, 
a  schoolteacher  from  Minnesota.  Their  children,  two 
daughters,  were  born  in  Montana.  It  is  to  Montana  that 
the  Wilsons  plan  to  return  "as  soon  as  we  get  through 
our  work  here  in  Washing- 
ton." 

He  was  by  no  means  the 
first  farm  boy  in  his  Iowa 
farm  locality  to  go  to  col- 
lege but:  "When  I  went  to 
Ames  to  study  agriculture 
in  1902  I  was  the  first  boy 
in  that  neighborhood  to  go 
to  an  agricultural  college." 
He  always  makes  this  dis- 
tinction proudly.  At  Ames 
he  specialized  in  the  grow- 
ing of  useful  plants,  agron- 
omy. Henry  A.  Wallace 
was  there  as  a  freshman 
when  Wilson  was  an  up- 
per-classman. They  knew 
each  other,  but  only  slight- 
ly, then. 

In  1909  Montana  gained 
a  new  settler.  He  was 
twenty-four  years  old.  "I 
came  in  with  another  fel- 
low and  took  out  a  home- 
stead and  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  buy  the  biggest 
steam  engine  I  could  find. 
I  had  been  out  looking  at 
some  of  the  biggest  suc- 
cessful farms  in  the  Com 
Belt.  I  had  a  hankering  for  M.  L.  Wilson,  "scientific  humanist  and 


bigger  operations,  bigger  machinery.  1   was  aggressively 
machine-minded." 

He  reached  Montana  just  ahead  of  our  last  great  soil 
rush  to  free  land.  In  1912  Congress  passed  the  Three- 
Year  Homesteading  Act  and  Plains  homesteading 
doubled.  The  railroads  got  out  posters  shouting:  "Mon- 
tana or  Bust!"  "320  Acres  Look  Good  to  Me!"  "Get  a 
Free  Home  in  the  West."  One  great  colored  poster  showed 
a  plow  tearing  sodland  into  an  upflowing  stream  of 
bright  golden  dollars.  "From  Buffalo  Days  to  Boom 
Days"  was  the  cry.  Here  as  elsewhere  on  the  short-grass 
frontier  the  first  plow-farmers  happened  to  hit  "good 
years"  at  first,  years  of  rain.  "That  man  was  a  stoic," 
Wilson  wrote,  reviewing  the  experience  in  a  college  bul- 
letin later,  "if  he  could  not  enthuse  over  the  crops  of 
1915-1916.  Wheat  on  sod  without  exceptional  treatment 
yielded  50  bushels  to  the  acre  and  sold  for  two  dollars 
a  bushel." 

In  1917  claim  entries  at  Havre,  Mont.,  mounted  to  7,500 
that  year.  The  occupation  of  the  settler  ranged  from  deep 
sea  diver  to  cowhand  to  milliner.  Fewer  than  half  of  them 
were  experienced  farmers  and  some  of  the  experienced 
ones  were  "shotgun  farmers,"  as  the  pioneer  saying  goes: 
"He  fills  his  shotgun  full  of  seed  and  shoots  at  the  ground 
and  cusses  the  country  if  he  doesn't  get  a  crop." 

In  1917  a  drought  set  in  and  held  almost  without  a 
break  through  the  World  War  years.  The  slogan,  "Mon- 
tana or  Bust,"   had   lapsed   into  a  disgruntled  by-word, 
Montana  and  Bust,  even  before  the  firing  ended  overseas. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  Wilson,  "we  hit  some  trouble 
even  in  the  early  years  of  rain.  This  was  a  new  country, 
different    from    where    we    came    from.    The   old    seeds 
weren't  right  or  the  old  way  of  culture.  We  had  to  de- 
sign a  new  pattern  of  oc- 
cupation for  Montana  and 
work   it  out  there  on  the 
ground."  In  1910  the  land- 
grant   College  of  Agricul- 
ture   at    Bozeman    called 
him    in    to   help   find   out 
how  they  could  work  out 
an  adjustment  and  farm  so 
as  to  stay.  And:  "In  one 
way  and  another,  I've  been 
working    along    that    line 
ever   since." 

For  twenty  years  his 
work  was  mainly  in  Mon- 
tana. He  went  out  among 
the  Mandan  Indians,  made 
friends  with  them,  learned 
their  methods,  and  gave 
Montana  an  improved  dry- 
land corn.  In  1912  he  be- 
came Montana's  first  coun- 
ty agricultural  agent.  The 
county  he  covered,  Custer, 
was  about  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut. He  made  his  way 
around  it  over  rudimentary 
trails  in  an  old  high-wheel- 
ed Ford.  In  1914  he  be- 
came Montana's  first  coun- 
USDA  photo  by  Kiiiian  ty  agent  leader.  Then  as 
conditioned  optimist"  now  he  picked  his  help  by 
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In  a  big  new  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  rush  days,  M.   L.  Wilson    (in  cap)   helps  Montana  pioneers  select  seed  wheat 


instinct  rather  than  by  formula.  One  of  his  first  agents 
was  a  cowboy.  "What  is  this  job,  anyway  ?  What  the  hell 
do  I  do?"  the  cowboy  demanded.  Wilson  was  never  one 
to  stifle  an  aide's  initiative.  "Just  do  anything  you  can  to 
help  the  farmers,"  he  said. 

Up  to  1919,  during  his  first  ten  years  in  Montana,  Wil- 
son spent  most  of  his  time  on  urgent  practical  researches 
and  teaching  afield.  He  was  especially  interested  in  de- 
veloping big-team  hitches.  Even  then  when  horse-power 
still  was  flesh  in  Montana  it  was  becoming  evident  that 
the  farmers  with  the  largest  holdings,  the  biggest  ma- 
chines, and  the  most  power  at  the  draw-bar  would  be 
the  farmers  most  likely  to  hold  on.  By  this  time  Wilson 
was  beginning  to  be  of  two  minds  about  machine  farm- 
ing and  the  inevitable  human  displacement.  But,  "We 
had  to  have  the  machines,"  he  says. 

In  1919  when  he  was  thirty-five,  Wilson  entered  upon 
a  regime  of  summer  studies  in  graduate  schools  to  the 
Mast.  His  choice  of  subjects  in  part  explains  the  quality 
of  outlook  which  in  early  New  Deal  days  made  his 
thought  seem  inconsistent,  contradictory,  and  unformed. 
During  four  successive  summers  of  the  early  1920's  Wil- 
son studied  in  graduate  classes  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Cornell.  His  spe- 
cial subjects  were  advanced  farm  management  and  philos- 
ophy. His  teachers  in  land  economics  and  management 
were  Richard  E.  Ely,  John  R.  Commons,  H.  C.  Taylor, 
and  George  Warren.  In  philosophy  he  studied  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  idea  of  justice  under  James  Hayclen  Tufts, 
comparative  cultures  and  religions  under  Eustice  Hay- 
den,  both  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy  under  Dean  Creighton  of  Cornell. 

Tufts  was  a  working  philosopher.  For  years  he  was 
Justice  of  the  Labor  Court  of  Chicago.  "He  had  a  feeling 
that  we  were  developing  a  city  civilization,"  Wilson  re- 
members, "with  the  greater  minds  and  the  greater  re- 


wards piling  up  in  towns.  Tufts  said  that  wasn't  healthy 
and  that  (this  had  quite  an  effect  on  me)  if  nobody  else 
could  do  anything  about  it,  the  government  ought  to." 
From  Tufts,  Hayden,  and  a  constantly  wider  reading, 
Wilson  derived  something  of  the  anthropological  concept 
of  human  patterns  of  abode  and  behavior  with  which  he 
considers  pueblo  settlements  in  Mexico  and  the  county 
planning  groups  in  most  counties  of  the  United  States 
today.  "I  only  went  to  summer  schools  for  my  philosophy. 
When  I  would  get  back  home,  out  to  Montana,  I  was  so 
struck  with  two  contrasting  cultures,  Indian  and  White, 
existing  side  by  side  there,  that  I  could  see  Montana  with 
new  eyes." 

Ill 

HlGH,    DRY,    FORGOTTEN,    AND    SWEPT    BY    ADVANCE    BLASTS    OF 

a  merciless  deflation  which  later  was  to  sear  all  our  farm- 
ing country,  Montana  was  providing  a  notable  preview 
of  the  end  to  old-time  agriculture  in  all  these  states. 
By  1924  nearly  half  of  Montana's  wheat  farmers  had  lost 
their  farms.  Between  1924  and  1926  Wilson  divided  his 
work  between  Montana  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Washington.  He  was  in  charge  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  cost  accounting  for  the  department.  His  chief 
was  W.  J.  Spillman,  perhaps  the  most  fertile-minded 
agriculturist  of  that  day.  As  an  agronomist  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  in  1900,  Spillman  independently  discovered 
Mendel's  law  of  heredity.  As  an  economist,  Spillman 
spoke  as  early  as  1904  for  agricultural  planning  both  in 
the  particular  and  in  the  large.  Now  in  his  closing  years 
he  was  discussing  with  associates  such  as  Wilson,  H.  C. 
Taylor,  Howard  A.  Tolley,  and  Mordecai  Ezekiel  a 
variety  of  devices  to  balance  American  farm  production 
to  paying  demand.  Many  measures  which  later  came  to  be 
known  as  New  Deal  measures  were  taking  form  in  the 
department  around  1924.  The  devices  which  Wilson  took 
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a  hand  in  developing  were  tenant  rehabilitation,  experi- 
ments in  regional  land  planning,  balanced  harvest  by 
the  domestic  allotment  (later  the  Triple-A)  method,  and 
subsistence  homestead  projects  of  rural-urban  design. 

Under  increasing  pinch  the  agricultural  West  was  ris- 
ing to  embrace  McNary-Haugenism,  subsidized  farm 
exports.  Spillman  had  been  forced  to  resign  and  take 
private  work,  for  a  while,  by  an  extremely  conservative 
Secretary,  David  Houston,  who  objected  to  Spillman's 
publishing  farmers'  production  costs.  H.  C.  Taylor  be- 
came head  of  the  Farm  Cost  Division,  a  somewhat  re- 
calcitrant chief.  In  Iowa  young  Henry  A.  Wallace  stood 
up  to  fight  for  McNary-Haugenism.  In  Washington 
his  father,  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  pressing  the  same  view.  But  a  powerful  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover,  shuddered  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity  at  the  very  sight  and  sound  of  the  words 
McNary-Haugen,  and  Secretary  Hoover  did  more  than 
shudder.  He  opposed  the  bill  incessantly,  and  in  this  he 
had  a  natural  inside  track  to  the  ear  of  Harding  and 
then  of  Coolidge.  Things  kept  getting  worse  in  the  ag- 
ricultural West,  and  they  kept  trying  to  treat  the  trouble 
with  conferences  alone.  Henry  C.  Wallace  died  in  office, 
weary  and  heavy  hearted,  but  he  put  up  a  fight  that 
did  not  die. 

Writing  of  the  year  1923  a  decade  later  in  his  book, 
"New  Frontiers,"  "My  father,"  the  second  Secretary  Wal- 
lace remarked  in  a  reticent  footnote,  "sent  Dr.  H.  C.  Tay- 
lor out  west  to  study  the  situation  there  first  hand.  .  .  . 
Secretary  (of  Commerce)  Hoover  began  to  sense  danger 
in  this  mission.  Hoover  remonstrated  with  Harding, 
Harding  remonstrated  with  my  father,  and  my  father 
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conveyed  the  President's  remonstrances  to  the  acting 
chief,  who  wired  Taylor.  Taylor  replied,  'I  left  you  in 
charge  of  the  bureau.  Why  don't  you  run  it?'  Taylor 
finished  his  trip." 

Wilson  travelled  with  Taylor  on  the  greater  part  of 
this  disturbing  exploratory  journey.  He  was  Taylor's 
guide  through  a  Montana  almost  as  ruined  as  if  there  had 
been  immediate  shellfire  there.  "Great  blocks  of  land," 
said  Wilson  in  a  published  interview  later,  "had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  loan  and  insurance  companies  that  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  And  on  all  sides  we  saw 
good  farmers — young  men,  most  of  them  lately  married, 
with  the  beginnings  of  a  family,  starved  out,  caught  on 
the  lower  sections  of  the  ladder  that  leads  to  farm  owner- 
ship, with  no  chance  to  climb." 

Taylor  and  Wilson's  reports  back  to  Washington  led 
to  no  change  there  then.  A  systematic  rehabilitation  of 
the  dispossessed,  by  government  grants  and  loans,  had 
it  been  proposed  officially  in  those  days,  would  certainly 
have  seemed  a  rather  advanced  form  of  state  paternalism, 
which  it  is.  Taylor  and  Wilson  turned  to  private  philan- 
thropy instead. 

Early  in  1924  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  sent  his  personal 
check  for  $100,000,  and  later  sent  another  for  $50,000,  as 
a  loan  to  a  new  sort  of  farming  corporation,  the  Fairway 
Farms,  Inc.,  Montana.  It  was  a  non-profit  corporation 
with  nine  directors,  five  of  them  college  professors,  four 
of  them  farmers  and  mortgage  brokers  in  distress.  It 
was  proposed  to  buy  or  rent  foreclosed  farms,  throw  diem 
together  into  units  of  machine-workable  size,  farm  thou- 
sands of  acres  under  principles  of  large  scale  centralized 
management,  and  make  it  pay. 

Not  as  a  means  of  private  profit;  not  as  another  tri- 
umphant demonstration  of  capital  sweeping  the  small 
freehold  farmer  from  the  Plains;  exactly  the  opposite. 
The  purpose  was  to  establish  "a  corporation  that  would 
work  with  distressed  farmers,  not  against  them.  It  would 
put  the  weapons  of  industry  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  lacked  large  scale  advantages."  It  would  be  "a  cor- 
poration that  works  to  turn  the  tide  against  tenancy  and 
restore  as  a  buttress  of  our  national  structure  the  free- 
hold, one-family  farm."  The  directors  of  the  Fair- 
way Corporation  would  receive  no  salary.  Professor  M. 
L.  Wilson  of  Montana  would  serve  as  farm  manager 
without  pay. 

IV 

LATE  IN  1929  WHEN  THE  EIGHT  FAIRWAY  FARMS  HAD  BEEN 
running  for  five  years  I  got  it  through  my  head  that  this 
was  really  the  first  field  experiment  in  regional  agricul- 
tural planning  in  the  United  States.  George  Martin,  the 
hist  editor  of  old  Farm  &  Fireside,  assigned  me  to  the 
story  and  I  wrote  to  Montana  for  an  appointment.  Word 
came  back  that  Wilson  was  in  Russia,  advising  the  Soviet 
government  on  the  equipment  and  operation  of  giant  state 
grain  farms  in  the  Caucasus.  He  returned,  but  then  he 
had  to  go  to  Canada,  then  to  the  Coast,  and  after  that, 
he  wrote,  "it  would  be  too  late  in  the  year  to  see  much 
in  Montana."  Any  time  that  year  would  have  been  too 
late  to  see  much  there.  The  drought  had  not  relented. 
Neither  had  deflation.  The  Fairway  Farms  had  accumu- 
lated data  of  sensational  import,  but  when  it  came  to 
rehabilitating  tenants  under  the  climatic  and  economic 
weather  then  prevailing,  they  never  really  had  a  chance. 

This  professor's  relative  sense  of  timelessness  amid 
grave  and  pressing  events  had  me  halfway  interested  and 
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puzzled  even  before  I  met  him.  Later, 
I  learned  that  is  typical:  the  harder 
that  events  press  upon  him,  the  more 
completely  the  absent-minded  professor 
he  may  seem.  We  met  at  his  arrange- 
ment in  a  $1.50-a-day  hotel  room  in 
Minneapolis,  just  around  the  corner 
from  the  Grain  Exchange.  He  was 
forty-five  years  old  then  and  much 
younger-looking  than  he  is  now,  almost 
boyish-looking,  in  fact.  Going  back 
now  over  the  article  I  wrote  I  recall 
how  I  labored  to  keep  the  talk  on 
what  I  thought  was  the  main  track, 
and  how  Wilson  would  pause  and  stare 
out  the  window  and  then  take  the  talk 
on  some  wide  circuit  that  seemed  to 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
theme.  But  all  you  had  to  do,  I  found 
later,  was  to  wait  it  out;  and  back  he 
would  come  to  where  he  had  started, 
in  a  sort  of  conversational  spiral  that 
adorned  the  argument  and  lifted  it  a 
notch.  Many  another  interviewer  has 
found  Wilson  a  baffling  subject  in  the 
years  since.  That  long,  slow  sweep 
of  the  arm  describes  more  nearly  than 
words  the  way  he  thinks.  He  thinks 
in  cycles,  but  the  cycles  link,  and  the 
point  is  made  with  force  and  clearness 
at  the  end. 

He  crossed  the  room  absently  and 
dropped  on  the  bed  beside  me  a  typed 
card  hardly  larger  than  a  postcard- — 
five  years'  findings  centering  at  Brock- 
ton, the  largest  and  most  completely 
mechanized  unit  of  the  Fairway  Farms. 
"Economic  dynamite,"  he  said,  drily. 
It  was.  They  were  growing  wheat 
for  less  than  25  cents  a  bushel  out  of  pocket  costs,  with 
only  three  minutes  of  human  labor.  (A  peasant  working 
by  hand  is  ordinarily  figured  to  labor  three  hours  for  each 
bushel).  The  optimum  unit  of  a  family-sized  wheat 
farm,  mechanized,  in  that  locality  was  found  even  then 
to  be  upwards  of  3,000  acres,  and  the  capital  outlay  re- 
quired to  use  and  maintain  the  optimum  machine  equip- 
ment even  then  was  $11,460  a  year. 

"But  how  many  farm  families  can  stand  up  to  that 
outlay?"  I  asked.  He  answered,  still  absently,  "Not  very 
many."  He  leaned  his  straight-backed  chair  against  the 
wall,  put  his  hands  behind  his  head,  and  went  on  talking 
slowly.  He  was  tired,  and  glad  to  wait  for  the  next 
phrase  to  form  until  I  nodded  that  I  had  set  down  in  a 
hurrying  improvised  reportorial  shorthand  what  he  had 
said.  Having  referred  them  back  to  him,  I  used  these  notes 
in  the  last  chapter  of  "Men  of  Earth,"  a  sketchbook  of 
pastoral  farming  evolving  toward  commercial  giantism, 
published  in  1931.  It  is  no  news  now,  what  he  told  me, 
but  it  was  startling  news  then: 

"All  our  inherited,  romantic  notions  about  the  sep- 
arateness  of  American  agriculture  stand  opposed  to  great 
changes  that  are  at  our  door.  With  wheat  the  change  has 
struck.  We  stand  now  in  the  midst  of  a  revolutionary 
mechanization  that  will  touch  the  lives  of  every  one  of 
us." 
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and  the  portrait  of  his  father,  Henry  C.  Wallace,   who  died  in 
of    Agriculture.    M.    L.    Wilson    worked    with    father    and    son 

Then  he  went  off  on  what  seemed  another  track  en- 
tirely. He  had  just  been  through  Utah,  on  his  way  back 
from  Russia.  "I  saw  farmsteads  along  streets.  The  families 
who  lived  there  weren't  making,  many  of  them,  any 
more  than  $1,500  a  year.  But  because  their  houses  were 
together  and  because  a  great  deal  of  the  work  was  shared, 
these  families  had  leisure.  And  all  the  civilized  conve- 
niences—light and  power,  running  water,  and  so  on. 

"You  know,  I've  been  changing  my  mind  considerably 
these  past  few  years  about  the  'independence'  of  the 
isolated  one-family  farm.  I  know  all  advantages.  I  had 
them  myself  when  I  was  young.  But  I  know  also  that  the 
average  family  farm  income,  counting  in  all  that  the 
place  provides  in  the  way  of  a  living,  is  less  than  $1,500 
a  year.  I  keep  thinking  about  that  $1,500.  What  kind 
of  'independence'  is  that?" 

"I  got  to  wondering  what  would  have  come  out  of  it 
if  my  mother,  laboring  most  of  her  life  there  in  Cass 
County,  Iowa,  could  have  been  a  farmwife  in  a  village 
like  that.  She  was  teaching  school  when  she  married 
my  father.  She  was  a  trained  musician  and  an  artist. 
But  it  kept  her  so  busy  taking  care  of  all  of  us  out  there 
in  the  country  under  isolated  conditions  without  conve- 
niences, that  she  never  had  time  to  go  on  with  her 
music  or  to  paint.  She  used  to  play  for  us  sometimes,  but 
she  never  knew  any  new  pieces.  She  played  the  same  old 
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pieces  for  us  over  and  over  until  she  was  eighty  years 
old. 

"She  was  a  woman  of  genuine  artistic  ability  with  a  fine 
mind.  Between  the  time  that  she  was  twenty  and  the 
lime  that  she  was  seventy  that  side  of  her  never  really 
had  a  chance  to  live  at  all.  I  dpn't  believe  any  amount 
of  $1,500  'independence'  is  worth  that  price." 


"BEGINNING  IN  THE  FALL  OF  1931,"  HENRY  A.  WALLACK 
has  written  in  a  memoir  on  farm  relief,  "M.  L.  Wilson 
became  a  propagandist  for  the  domestic  allotment  plan. 
W.  J.  Spillman,  a  brilliant  economist,  had  published  a 
book,  "Balancing  Agricultural  Output."  Several  men 
took  up  Spillman's  idea,  notably  John  D.  Black,  Beards- 
ley  Ruml,  and  M.  L.  Wilson.  By  1931  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  more  intelligent  supporters  of  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  that  export  dumping  would  not  work,  not 
with  European  nations  desperately  trying  to  protect  their 
own  farmers'  prices.  The  domestic  allotment  plan  avoided 
that  difficulty.  Wilson  did  a  good  job  of  interesting  many 
important  leaders  and  groups." 

It  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  job  of  quiet,  open 
propaganda.  One  wonders  sometimes  how  Wilson,  away 
off  there  in  distressed  Montana,  working  almost  alone  on 
a  $3,600  salary  which  had  been  cut  one-fifth,  got  so 
much  done.  His  travel  money  was  extremely  limited. 
He  could  never  pay  more  than  $2  for  a  hotel  room,  how- 
ever great  the  city.  But  letter  mail  was  only  2  cents 
in  those  days  and  one  of  his  best  friends,  W.  R.  Ronald, 
was  a  nearby  country  newspaperman  with  a  printing 
press.  Wilson,  Ronald,  and  Henry  A.  Wallace,  who 
was  then  in  Iowa,  formed  a  small  supporting  committee, 
together  with  Louis  Clark  of  Nebraska  and  R.  R.  Rogers 
of  New  Jersey.  Clark  was  a  mortgage  broker  and  Rogers 
an  insurance  executive  with  large  holdings  in  distressed 
land.  The  first  important  recruit  to  this  group  was  Henry 
I.  Harriman  of  Boston,  experienced  in  the  operation  of 
public  utilities  and  president  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Harriman  made  a  trip  to  Montana  to 
inspect  distressed  land  in  which  he  was  interested,  and 
Wilson  went  to  work  on  him  out  there.  In  California, 
Wilson  had  Howard  Tolley  interested  and  working.  In 
Washington  he  had,  among  others,  Mordecai  Ezekiel, 
economist  for  the  Farm  Board.  It  was  Ezekiel  who  had 
most  to  do  with  including  in  the  Farm  Board's  closing 
statement  the  assertion  that  without  production  control, 
price  maintenance  was  impossible. 

Travelling,  Wilson  made  other  converts.  He  interested 
George  Soule  of  The  New  Republic  and  Joseph  Knapp, 
head  of  the  powerful  Crowell  publications;  he  interested 
Republican  and  Democratic  politicians,  and  Rex  Tugwell, 
one  of  the  first  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  Brain  Trust. 
He  almost  converted  Walter  Lippman.  He  interested 
economists  and  sociologists,  big  holders  of  distressed  land, 
officials  in  farm  organizations,  and  members  of  Boards  of 
Trade.  Wherever  he  had  friends  in  editorial  offices  he 
would  generally  make  a  call.  He  came  into  the  office  of 
The  Country  Home  where  I  then  was  working  and  en- 


chanted our  editor  with  a  tip  on  "another  revolution," 
the  imminent  perfection  of  the  rubber-tired  tractor  and 
field  machinery.  It  would  speed  production  and  displace 
hands  faster  and  faster,  he  told  us  calmly,  and  all  of 
this  since  has  certainly  come  to  pass.  He  had  seen  the 
model  of  a  combine  harvester  designed  to  run  thirty 
miles  an  hour;  but  it  wasn't  perfect  yet — no  springs,  it 
"jolted  the  teeth  out  of  the  fellow  who  tried  it,"  he  told 
us,  chuckling.  And  pretty  soon  he  was  talking  about 
another  sort  of  machinery,  his  "voluntary  domestic  al- 
lotment plan."  We  ought  to  go  see  "my  friend  Eze- 
kiel," and  "my  friend  Henry  Harriman"  and  "this 
friend  of  mine,  Rex  Tugwell,  right  up  here  at  Colum- 
bia," and  have  an  article  about  it,  for  this  was  "the  com- 
ing thing,"  he  said. 

The  editor  raised  the  standard  objection:  "It  will  take 
an  army  to  enforce  it."  "We've  got  the  army,  the  farm- 
ers themselves,  and  all  we  need  in  the  way  of  paid  help 
is  the  country  agents  and  other  extension  people,"  said 
Wilson. 

Many  whom  he  approached  were  astonished  to  have 
him  complete  a  hardboiled  practical  presentation  of  the 
allotment  principle  and  then  branch  off  into  "the  Utah 
plan."  Told  of  an  extemporaneous  talk  that  Governor 
Roosevelt  had  made  on  August  19,  1931  at  Cornell 
University  on  "the  possibility  of  establishing  small  indus- 
trial plants  in  areas  now  given  over  wholly  to  farming 
-"that's  my  man  for  President!"  Wilson  said. 

Immediately  before  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  the  early  summer  of  1932  when  he  was  back  in 
Montana,  he  got  a  wire  from  Tugwell  asking  him  to 
fly  to  Chicago.  Tugwell  still  chuckles  recalling  a  com- 
panionable struggle  to  hold  Wilson's  cycles  of  conversa- 
tion within  urgent  limits  and  answer  the  Brain  Trust's 
questions  by  phone  to  Hyde  Park  that  night.  It  was 
done.  The  governor  slipped  a  brief  but  hearty  accep- 
tance of  the  allotment  principle  into  his  address  of  ac- 
ceptance at  Chicago.  After  the  convention  Tugwell 
took  Wilson  to  talk  with  the  candidate  and  his  first  string 
of  advisers  on  the  porch  at  Hyde  Park.  They  plied  Wil- 
son with  questions,  and  he  answered  them  slowly,  with 
an  occasional  circuitous  anecdote  which  suddenly  came  to 
the  point  surprisingly,  as  is  his  way. 

Wilson  had  answered  these  questions  so  many  times 
by  now  that  as  a  rather  searching  inquisition  drew  to 
an  end,  he  seemed  (those  who  were  present  say)  tired. 
But  he  shook  off  his  weariness  abruptly  and,  according  to 
his  established  outline,  went  on: 

"Now,  Governor,  that's  the  way  I  see  the  farm  busi- 
ness side.  But  here's  another  way  that  fills  in  on  the 
other  side,  the  side  that's  closest  to  my  heart.  Out  in 
Utah.  .  .  ." 

When  Wilson  had  finished  the  Squire  of  Hyde  Park 
is  reported  to  have  thrown  up  his  head,  lifted  his  eye- 
glasses from  his  nose  with  a  sweeping  gesture,  and  then 
with  a  characteristic  quizzical  hunching  of  the  eyebrows, 
he  asked  with  a  joyous  laugh:  "Have  you  been  telling 
me  your  plan,  Mr.  Wilson,  or  have  I  been  telling  you 
mine?" 


A  continuing  article  in  this  series  by  Mr.  Lord  will 
appear  in  the  December  number  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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Post-Wolcott  for  FSA 
Street  scene,  Starke,  Fla.,  near  Camp  Blanding.  This    own   (pop.   3,000)   is  the  nearest  metropolis  for  55,000  soldiers 


Morale  in  the  Camps 


by  ALDEN  STEVENS 

Is  morale  as  bad  as  it's  been  painted?  Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  visited  a 
dozen  camps  recently,  answers:  Yes,  it's  very  bad — in  some  places;  in 
other  places  it's  good.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  which  the  army,  and  the 
rest  of  us,  can  do  about  it. 


"THE  BEST  MORALE,"  SAID  THE  COLONEL,  "EXISTS  WHEN   YOU 

never  hear  the  word  'morale.'  Count  on  this:  when  you 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  it's  lousy." 

If  the  state  of  army  morale  really  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  talk  about  it,  it  certainly  is  bad. 
For  the  talk  is  everywhere.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
are  crammed  with  it.  You  hear  it  in  the  camps  from  offi- 
cers, non-coms  and  privates,  and  you  hear  it  in  Washing- 
ton until  you  are  sick  of  the  word.  . 

Any  report  on  camp  morale,  including  this,  has  a  large 
personal  element  in  it.  I  have  been  in  a  dozen  camps  in 
the  past  eight  months.  I  don't  know  how  many  men  I 
have  talked  with,  but  it  was  a  lot— draftees,  guardsmen, 
and  regular  army  men;  privates,  non-coms  and  officers  up 
to  the  rank  of  major  general.  There  are  almost  as  many 
ideas  about  the  army  and  what  should  be  done  to  it  as 
there  are  soldiers. 

One  reporter  goes  to  Camp  A  and  writes  that  morale  is 
terrible,  that  the  men  are  threatening  to  desert,  discipline 
hardly  exists,  there  isn't  any  equipment  and  the  boys  are 
in  no  mood  to  fight  anybody  except  perhaps  their  officers. 
Another  reporter  goes  to  Camp  B  and  writes  a  glowing 


account  of  what  a  swell  time  the  men  are  having  shooting 
off  their  new  guns  and  driving  their  new  tanks,  how 
healthy  and  well-fed  they  look  and  what  a  pride  they 
take  in  their  army. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  great  variation  in  the  state  of 
morale  from  camp  to  camp;  between  regiments  in  the 
same  camp,  perhaps  even  between  companies  in  trie  same 
regiment. 

Morale  is  spirit,  in  the  sense  of  temper,  attitude,  feeling 
of  well-being.  An  army  with  good  morale  is  in  good 
spirits,  with  confidence  in  itself  and  what  it  is  doing.  The 
factors  making  for  good  morale  are  well  known  to  the 
army.  Every  officer  worth  his  salt  can  sit  down  and  list 
them:  the  men  must  be  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  as 
good  food  and  supplies  and  treatment  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances;  they  must  have  confidence  in  their  offi- 
cers; they  must  know  that  things  are  going  well  at  home; 
they  must  feel  that  the  future  is  reasonably  secure  or  at 
least  is  being  made  as  secure  as  possible. 

When  men  are  actually  fighting  their  morale  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  fear,  lack  of  needed  supplies,  evidence 
of  bad  generalship  or  indecision  on  the  part  of  officers, 
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isolation,  bad  communications  and  doubt  as  to  what  is 
going  on  both  in  the  field  and  at  home,  and  many  other 
factors.  The  problem  of  morale  when  troops  are  training, 
not  fighting,  is  a  different  one. 

In  the  Camps 

THE    PRESENT   SITUATION    IS    UNIQUE    IN    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  raised  an  army  of  the  peo- 
ple bejore  going  into  a  war.  Furthermore,  we  have  never 
raised  an  army  while  the  President  and  important  officials 
repeatedly  made  speeches  stressing  the  idea  that  we 
weren't  even  planning  to  go  into  a  war.  Morale  is  not  a 
detached,  isolated  thing.  It  has  to  have  an  objective;  it 
must  be  for  something.  The  Germans  are  fighting  for  a 
"new  order"  in  which  every  German  is  promised  a  career 
and  personal  power  and  plenty  of  comfort  and  ease.  The 
German  soldier  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Germany 
has  been  given  a  raw  deal,  that  in  reality  the  German  is 
a  smarter  and  a  stronger  and  a  better  man  than  anybody 
else  in  Europe,  and  that  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
lick  the  tar  out  of  a  few  little  pushover  armies,  for  which 
he  has  plenty  of  machinery,  and  the  Germans  will  rule 
Europe  and  maybe  the  world.  It  is  a  terrific  stake;  it  is 
something  positive  and  promising  and  worth  winning. 

Our  army  is  not  only  not  fighting,  it  is  constantly  hear- 
ing that  it  isn't  going  to  fight.  And  even  if  it  does  fight, 
most  of  the  men  have  no  clear  picture  of  the  prize  to  be 
won  comparable  to  the  German  soldier's  picture.  Europe 
is  far  away,  and  few  of  the  men  are  really  convinced  that 
our  shores  are  in  genuine  danger.  And  we  may  as  well 
face  it,  England  and  the  British  Empire  are  not  popular. 
"Help  Britain"  falls  flat  as  a  slogan. 

Straight  talk  about  the  world  situation,  America's  place, 
and  grand  strategy,  seems  to  be  very  rare.  At  one  camp  a 
private  told  me  the  only  talks  they  got  were  brief  periodic 
lectures  on  "Americanism"  in  words  of  one  syllable  by 
the  chaplain.  While  many  of  the  chaplains  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  the  men  they 
serve  and  are  turned  to  when  trouble 
looms,  this  one  was  on  a  wrong  track. 
Good,  informative,  juicy  talks  on  cur- 
rent European  campaigns  and  on 
American  grand  strategy  would  be  lis- 
tened to  with  out-hanging  tongues,  but 
not  a  talk  on  the  abstract  advantages  of 
being  an  American.  The  British  have 
recently  instituted  regular  news  reports 
and  talks  on  the  war.  It's  an  excellent 
idea.  Secretary  Stimson's  speech  on 
August  15  addressed  to  the  "soldiers  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,"  in 
which  he  explained  the  value  of  the  out- 
lying bases  and  told  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  real  danger  to  the  United 
States  and  what  he  planned  to  do  about 
it  had  a  very  good  effect.  President 
Roosevelt  himself  ought  to  address  the 
army  as  such — a  good  frank  talk  from 
him  would  inspire  confidence  now 
lacking. 

This  army  of  ours  is  made  up  of  men 
just  out  of  civilian  life  who  expect  to 
return  to  civilian  life  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  see  civilian  workers  making 
$8  a  day  striking  for  more  money;  they 


see  business  firms  making  enormous  profits.  When  the 
east  coast  is  told  it  must  save  gasoline,  and  the  stations 
are  closed  all  night,  they  notice  that  civilians  just  buy 
more  gas  before  closing  time,  and  that  in  some  areas,  such 
as  highways  leading  west  from  New  York,  plenty  of  gas 
stations  stay  open  anyway.  Yet  they  have  to  give  up  their 
jobs  and  work  for  a  pittance,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  told  that  we  aren't  going  into  any  foreign  war.  They 
feel  that  the  sacrifice  they  are  being  asked  to  make  is  out 
of  all  proportion. 

Many  of  them  are  justifiably  worried  about  whether 
there  will  be  jobs  for  them  when  they  get  out  of  the  army. 
This  matter  is  now  being  handled  through  Selective  Serv- 
ice, which  is  sending  questionnaires  into  the  camps  and 
getting  promises  of  reemployment  from  old  employers 
as  well  as  finding  new  jobs  for  soldiers.  This  should  make 
a  difference  in  morale  by  removing  apprehension  about 
the  future. 

A  high  army  official  in  Washington  told  me  that  in  his 
opinion  morale  in  the  camps  couldn't  be  called  good,  but 
he  thought  it  would  immediately  become  good  as  soon  as 
war  was  declared.  It  would  in  some  places,  but  this  is  not 
facing  the  problem  squarely.  Many  men  I  have  talked 
with  have  supreme  confidence  in  the  ability  of  any  Amer- 
ican to  lick  ten  Germans.  Others  aren't  so  sure  they  are 
ready.  These  feel  that  modern  war  is  not  being  taught  and 
that  the  officers  don't  know  how  to  teach  it.  And  there 
really  are  officers  who  are  completely  unrealistic  about  it. 
A  colonel  who  had  served  in  the  World  War  told  me  that 
infantry  had  always  been  the  force  that  won  battles  and 
always  would  be,  in  spite  of  anything  I'd  read  about 
tanks  and  airplanes.  He  was  an  infantry  colonel,  and  he 
just  didn't  believe  in  these  new-fangled  war  machines.  I 
asked  whether  one  of  the  new  37  mm.  anti-tank  guns  his 
outfit  was  using  would  stop  one  of  our  new  28-ton  Chrys- 
ler tanks.  He  hesitated  a  little. 

"No-o-o,    I    don't    think    it    would."    Then    he    added, 
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brightly:  "It'd  stop  one  of  the  old  tanks,  though.  Blow  it 
right  out  of  action." 

The  newspaper-reading  privates  in  this  People's  army 
can  unerringly  spot  a  stuffed  shirt  officer.  They  aren't 
fooled  for  a  minute  by  a  man  like  this.  And  it  makes  them 
discouraged  and  angry  to  have  him  in  authority.  They 
feel  they're  throwing  away  their  lives.  They  know  per- 
fectly well  that  §if  they  ever  get  into  a  modern  battle  under 
such  an  officer,  with  the  kind  of  equipment  he  regards 
as  sufficient,  that  they  wouldn't  have  a  chance. 

The  extension  of  the  period  of  service  was  a  blow  to 
some  of  the  men.  One  said: 

"I  had  a  high  number — I  might  not  have  been  called 
yet.  I  volunteered  to  get  the  year  over  with — and  now  they 
tell  me  I  may  be  in  for  another  year  and  a  half.  It  stinks. 
They're  breaking  their  promise." 

The  army  will  state  officially  that  morale  is  a  function 
of  command,  which  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  it  is 
up  to  the  commanding  officer  to  see  to  it  that  the  morale 
of  the  troops  under  him  is  good.  Yet  Lieut.  Gen.  Ben 
Lear,  of  "yoo-hoo"  fame,  tells  the  press  that  "If  morale  is 
not  high  it  is  no  fault  of  ours.  We  have  done  everything 
within  reason  to  promote  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
trainees.  If  the  morale  is  poor  it  is  only  because  the  morale 
of  the  people  is  poor." 

In  other  words,  morale  is  a  function  of  command  un- 
less it  is  bad,  in  which  case  it  is  a  function  of  civilian 
morale.  I  asked  a  draftee  corporal  in  Jack  Dempsey's  bar 
on  Broadway  what  he  thought.  "You  want  to  know 
what's  wrong  with  army  morale?"  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you. 
I  been  down  at  Camp  Penclleton — Virginia,  see?  It's 
hotter  than  a  Model  T  on  a  mountain.  They  hike  us 
fifteen  miles  on  the  hottest  day  with  a  full  pack  over 
sandy  roads.  We  were  the  poohed-outest  bunch  of  bucks 
in  North  America.  Then  this  colonel  comes  up  in  his 
staff  car,  see — with  his  two  dogs!  he  hikes 
our  legs  off,  and  he  rides  his  two 


poodles  with  him  in  a  staff  car!  We  weren't  going  any 
place  either.  Some  of  the  fellows  broke  discipline  and 
yelled  at  him— I  forget  what  they  said,  but  we  all  felt 
like  it.  Listen,  friend,  there's  some  good  officers  in  this 
army,  and  I'll  tell  you  who  they  are.  They're  the  ones 
who  march  with  the  men  on  the  long  pulls,  who  stay 
in  camp  and  don't  rush  off  to  play  golf  or  see  a  peroxide 
blonde  with  a  pekinese  after  hours.  They  take  as  good 
as  they  give.  A  man'll  do  anything  for  an  officer  like 
that.  Too  many  of  'em  just  ride  around  in  staff  cars  and 
let  the  second  looeys  do  all  the  work." 

Marching  and  monotonous,  seemingly  endless,  drilling 
with  hand  grenades,  bayonets  and  rifles  is  another  cause 
of  discontent.  The  men  feel  that  this  activity,  which  is 
not  genuinely  explained  to  them,  is  not  only  a  waste 
of  time,  but  that  it  leaves  them  dangerously  unprepared 
for  the  realities  of  modern  warfare.  This  is  devastating. 

But  the  morale  of  the  army  is  certainly  not  universally 
bad.  At  Pine  Camp,  in  western  New  York  State,  the 
men  of  the  Fourth  Armored  Division  are  learning  to 
drive  tanks;  they  are  going  to  be  a  Panzer  outfit.  They 
like  their  machinery  and  have  a  Yankee's  pride  in  it. 
They  are  working  hard  and  learning  much,  and  their 
morale  is  superb.  They  feel  they  are  really  learning  how 
to  fight,  and  that  if  they  are  stacked  up  against  the 
German  army  they  will  have  a  mighty  good  chance  not 
merely  of  coming  through  alive  but  of  decisively  whip- 
ping their  enemy.  And  the  machinery!  From  the  four- 
wheel-drive  stubby  little  Jeeps,  some  of  which  carry  anti- 
tank guns,  to  the  28-ton  tanks  and  the  new  heavy  but 
mobile  artillery  it  is  obviously  the  stuff!  It  makes  you 
certain,  as  the  men  running  it  are  certain, 
that  no  mere  German  can  turn  out  a 


Internationa! 
A  good  laugh  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.    Near  Baltimore  and  Washington,  this  camp  is  well  provided  with  recreational  opportunities 
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piece  of  machinery  that  can  match  an  American  product. 
Maneuvers  are  popular,  whether  on  a  grand  scale  or  a 
small  one.  They  are  monotony-breaking  adventures.  A 
truckdriver  told  me,  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  how  his 
outfit  was  routed  out  of  bed  without  warning  and  told 
to  set  off  by  truck  for  an  objective  and  to  get  there,  if 
possible,  before  another  outfit  with  similar  orders  pro- 
ceeding by  a  different  route.  "It  was  mostly  cross-coun- 
try stuff,"  he  said,  "and  there  was  some  tough  going, 
through  a  swamp  and  a  lot  of  sand.  But  we  got  all  the 
trucks  through  and  beat  the  other  outfit  to  the  objective 
by  ten  minutes.  Boy,  it  was  great!"  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned  the  whole  army  was  great.  The  work  he  was 
doing  had  variety  and  challenge. 

Around  the  Camps 

THESE  ARE  ALL  CAMP  AND  TRAINING  FACTORS  BEARING  UPON 
morale.  There  is  another  set  of  factors  outside  the  camps. 


The  mobile  commissary  brings  the  comforts  of  camp  to  troops 


After  dinner,  over  weekends,  and  on  furlough,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  soldier?  His  relation  to  the  civilian  and  to 
the  community  becomes  extremely  important.  A  number 
of  things  enter  into  this  and  one  of  them  is  simply  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  camp  and  the  nearest  town. 

A  moderate-size  camp,  such  as  Wheeler  (20,000  men) 
near  a  fairly  large  city  (Macon,  Ga.,  pop.  58,000),  is 
likely  to  have  a  better  general  morale  than  a  camp  such 
as  Blanding,  where  55,000  men  are  eight  miles  from  the 
little  town  of  Starke,  Fla.  (pre-camp  population  1,500; 
now  3,000)  and  fifty-five  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Starke 
is  swamped,  punch-drunk  and  almost  sullen;  it  used  to 
be  a  peaceful  little  town  surrounded  by  strawberry  farms 
and  now  it  is  hip-deep  in  soldiers.  There  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do,  and  that  makes  them  morose.  Jacksonville 
is  too  far  away  and  it  costs  too  much  to  get  there;  and 
Jacksonville,  except  for  its  less  savory  districts,  isn't  as 
pleasant  to  Camp  Blanding  men  as  it  is  to  its  own  Naval 
Air  Station  personnel.  "They  knock 
you  down,"  a  Blanding  private  told  me, 
"tryin*  to  get  to  a  navy  man." 

Macon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in 
the  least  swamped  by  the  men  from 
Camp  Wheeler,  and  welcomes  and  likes 
them.  "I  was  disgusted  with  the  army 
when  I  was  at  Dix,  but  here  it's  okay. 
You  can  get  to  town  and  the  people . 
don't  sneer  at  you.  I've  even  been  in- 
vited to  dinner  for  next  Sunday,"  a 
draftee  from  New  York  said.  Another, 
from  New  Jersey,  confided  that  he 
was  engaged  to  a  Macon  girl  he  had 
met  three  months  before  when  he  had 
been  in  camp  only  about  six  weeks. 
He  didn't  know  when  they  would  get 
married,  but  he  thought  maybe  they 
would  if  he  got  a  sergeant's  stripes. 
One  of  the  worst  examples  of  a  large 

camp  near  a  small  town  is  Fort  Bragg: 

60,000  men  have  no  town  to  go  to  ex- 
fe  ^f  cept  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  (pop.  17,000). 

and  Fayetteville  is  frightened  and  jit- 
tery. Soldiers  are  not  welcome,  they 
know  it  and  they  resent  it.  "We  didn't 
expect  to  be  treated  like  heroes,  but 
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hell,  you'd  think  we  had  the  smallpox."  Fayetteville 
girls,  generally  speaking,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
soldiers  except  officers,  which  infuriates  the  privates  and 
non-coms.  Fayetteville  isn't  the  only  small  town  with 
this  attitude,  but  it  seems  to  be  worse  than  most.  One 
man  told  me  of  going  into  town  in  civilian  clothes  and 
picking  up  a  girl  at  a  soda-fountain  over  a  coca  cola.  He 
went  out  to  her  house  twice  and  was  apparently  getting 
along  fine  until  her  father  happened  to  ask  if  he  was 
a  soldier.  He  replied  truthfully 
and  the  father  let  fly  five  min- 
utes of  invective  quite  unfit  to 
print  and  told  him  never  to  come 
back.  The  girl  apparently  felt 
the  same  way,  for  when  he  met 
her  on  the  street  a  short  time 
later  she  would  not  speak  to 
him.  "It  made  me  as  mad  as 
hell,"  he  said,  "but  I  got  over 
it.  Now  I  always  wear  my  uni- 
form. It's  good  enough  for  me, 
even  if  it  ain't  good  enough  for 
her."  Another  had  met  a  girl 
who  accepted  him  as  a  soldier 
but  asked  him  to  wear  civilian 
clothes  when  he  came  to  the 
house  and  to  tell  her  parents  he 
was  a  construction  engineer  at 
camp.  "I  wouldn't  go,"  he  said. 
"I  ain't  no  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing." 

Troops  in  the  north  were  far 
happier  than  those  in  the  south 
during  the  summer.  Ft.  Bragg 
and  Ft.  Jackson  were  sizzling 
enough  in  July  and  August  to 
wilt  the  morale  of  a  horned 

toad.  Long  marches  with  packs  in  soft  sand  or  on  dusty 
roads  are  hard  to  take,  especially  when  there  is  little 
to  look  forward  to  in  the  evenings.  For  the  recreational 
program  has  not  been  satisfying.  Each  company  has  a 
fairly  liberal  allowance  for  athletic  equipment,  and  teams 
are  formed  to  meet  other  companies.  But  men  who  have 
been  working  hard  all  day  are  not  always  in  the  mood 
for  baseball  or  soccer  in  the  little  remaining  daylight. 


The  buildings  themselves,  when  built,  will  serve  the  casual 
purposes  of  the  troops  fairly  well.  There  are  two  basic 
types,  with  variations  to  suit  local  needs.  Both  include 
an  auditorium,  a  lounge,  a  reading  room,  toilets  and 
showers;  some  will  have  kitchens  as  well.  The  stages  will 
be  all  right  for  movies  or  speeches,  but  are  badly  de- 
signed for  theatricals,  and  if  any  amateur  or  professional 
plays  or  revues  come  to  town  they  will  run  into  difficul- 
ties. Several  hundred  existing  buildings  have  been  leased 


Recreation 

THE  USO  CAMPAIGN  SUCCEEDED  IN  RAISING  MORE  THAN 
$10,765,000  originally  set  as  a  goal.  The  people  were  for 
it,  and  gave  generously,  and  most  of  the  givers  were  little 
people  who  couldn't  spare  more  than  a  dollar  or  two 
but  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  boys.  Yet  at  this 
writing,  there  is  little  to  show  for  the  USO  .drive.  Ground 
for  the  first  building,  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  was  broken  in 
mid-June,  and  no  construction  had  started  at  the  end  of 
August.  Until  a  recent  ruling  that  only  "USO  Club" 
could  be  posted  outside  the  buildings,  the  six  organiza- 
tions which  had  joined  hands  to  raise  funds  seemed  to 
have  parted  company  again  to  begin  operations  each  on 
its  own.  The  long-established  YMCA,  never  really  pop- 
ular with  the  soldiers,  was  going  on  about  as  usual. 
There  was  a  natural  tendency  for  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  in  towns  near  camps  to  look  after  Jewish  boys, 
while  die  National  Catholic  Community  Service,  in  close 
collaboration  with  local  priests,  specialized  on  Catholics. 


Delano  for  FSA  ' 
The  juke  joint  has  become  the  soldier's  sanctuary  in  the  areas  of  the  camps 

ill  addition  to  those  which  will  be  especially  constructed. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  as  coordinator  for  health,  welfare  and 
related  defense  activities,  is  trying  to  help  communities 
meet  the  impact  of  a  large  troop  concentration,  and  the 
USO  buildings  will  be  a  real  help  to  many  small  towns. 
They'll  provide  a  quiet  spot  in  town  for  the  boys  who 
want  a  quiet  spot — and  there  are  plenty  who  do.  As  such 
they  definitely  have  a  function.  They  may  help,  too,  in 
getting  towns  to  realize  that  the  soldiers  are  not  dumped 
in  their  laps  for  just  a  year  or  so.  Many  cities  have  not 
been  realistic  about  their  prospects  and  faced  the  fact 
that  the  army  is  here  to  stay — for  no  one  knows  how 
long.  And  the  more  quickly  the  citizens  accept  this  fact 
and  make  their  adjustments  accordingly,  the  better. 

The  weekend  recreational  areas  along  the  Gulf  coast 
are  good,  too.  There  are  seven  of  these,  and  more  coming. 
The  men  can  swim,  fish,  or  lie  on  the  beach,  and  will  be 
free  of  discipline.  It  would  be  of  service  to  more  men  to 
provide  sleeping  quarters  in  cities  frequented  by  soldiers 
that  are  somewhat  too  far  for  late  return  to  camp.  I  saw 
such  an  experimental  provision,  under  army  control,  at 
the  Fair  Grounds  in  New  Orleans  last  December,  and 
it  was  very  well  patronized  and  quite  orderly,  even  though 
some  of  the  boys  had  been  pouring  it  down  pretty  hard. 
Somehow,  a  night  away  from  camp  is  a  great  relief,  even 
if  the  bed  isn't  as  comfortable  as  the  one  in  the  barracks. 

The  army  operates  post  exchanges,  movie  theaters  and 
athletic  events  in  camp  and  arranges  occasional  special 
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events.  It  is  up  to  civilians  to  see  to  it  that  the  men  have 
something  to  do  off  the  reservations.  And  it  must  not  be 
regulated  fun.  A  few  will  be  satisfied  with  the  lemonade 
and  cookies  the  churches  have  valiantly  been  handing  out 
at  their  parties  and  socials— and  the  churches  have  been 
working  hard,  from  Starke  to  Seattle.  A  few  more  are 
content  with  the  movies,  or  with  an  evening  in  a  USO 
clubhouse.  Most  men  want  to  get  away  from  any  planned 
recreation  and  anything  with  a  welfare  or  social  work 
tint  is  unpopular.  The  only  group  of  people  who  have 
furnished  the  army  with  something  else  to  do  are  the 
private  operators  of  tent-shows,  carnivals,  roller-skating 
rinks  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  juke  joints. 

THESE  LAST,  WHETHER  WE  LIKE  IT  OR  NOT,  ARE  THE  BACKBONE 

of  soldier  recreation,  and  they  will  remain  so.  They  line 
the  roads  for  miles  outside  the  camps.  They  are  the  poor 
man's  Stork  Club  and  "21."  Most  of  them  are  shabby, 
none  too  clean,  and  provide  little  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment. What  they  do  provide  are  the  two  things  a 
soldier  wants  most  out  of  camp:  complete  freedom  and 
variety.  Some  have  girls  to  dance  with;  some  have  girls 
who  will  take  you  into  the  back  room.  All  have  the 
nickel-in-the-slot  phonographs  which  give  them  their 
generic  name.  Pinball  machines,  in  fabulous  variety,  flash 
lights,  ring  bells  and  add  astronomical  scores,  taking 
the  mind  off  larger  troubles  by  focusing  concentration 
on  the  adventures  of  a  little  steel  ball  rolling  and  bouncing 
between  obstacles  and  pits.  Beer  is  the  favorite  drink, 
of  course.  The  proprietor,  if  he  is  smart  at  his  business, 
will  talk  to  soldiers  and  listen  to  their  troubles.  The 
juke  joints  of  America  ask  nothing  of  a  soldier  but  a  few 
pennies  which  are  spent  willingly  when  a  man  has  them; 
.  they  impose  few  rules.  A  man  can  sit  and  smoke  in  si- 
lence, can  drink  beer,  talk  to  a  girl,  play  a  pinball  ma- 
chine or  bag  enemy  aircraft  on  an  optical  shooting  device, 
and  listen  to  a  variety  of  music  by  America's  best  popular 
orchestras  as  played  by  a  magnificently  gaudy  nickel 
phonograph. 

Best  of  all,  where  there  is  one  USO  building  and  one 
post  exchange,  and  one  movie  theater  or  tent  show  in 
the  neighborhood,  there  are  endless  juke  joints,  and  every 
one  different.  They  are  a  world  to  be  explored.  The 
"Soldier's  Joy"  may  have  a  dance  floor  with  a  three- 
piece*  band  and  some  girls  to  dance  with.  "Jack's  Place" 
may  have  nothing  but  tables  and  a  juke  box,  but  there 
will  be  different  pictures  on  the  walls  and  a  different 
atmosphere,  and  there  is  no  telling,  when  you  approach 
a  new  one,  what  you  are  going  to  find  inside.  It  may  be 
disappointing;  but  there  is  always  another  down  the 
road. 

There  is  no  more  thoroughly  American  institution 
than  the  juke  joint,  with  its  freedom,  complete  in- 
formality, and  democratic  camaraderie.  You  can  talk  to 
anyone  you  find  inside,  whether  he  or  she  works  there 
or  not.  You  can  even  talk  to  couples,  if  you  are  careful 
to  regard  them  as  couples  and  make  no  attempt  to  de- 
tach the  girl  from  the  man.  The  juke  joint  is  rest,  re- 
laxation, stimulation  and  adventure  all  rolled  into  one. 
Nobody  tries  to  organize  your  fun  or  show  you  a  movie 
or  educate  you.  If  occasionally  there  is  a  fight — well,  it 
could  happen  anywhere. 

Some  of  the  juke  joints  need  control.  Near  Camp  Shel- 


by, Miss.,   for  example,  a   sign   outside  one   beer-selling 
dance  hall  read: 


THE  GOLDEN  PUMPKIN  TAXI  DANCE 

Partners  Furnished 
GIRLS!         GIRLS!         GIRLS! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  perfectly  decent  place,  where 
only  beer  was  sold  and  the  girls  acted  as  dancing  part- 
ners and  nothing  else.  But  the  United  Brewers  Industrial 
Foundation,  which  is  the  beer  manufacturers'  conscience, 
protested  that  it  looked  too  bad  and  might  reflect  on  the 
beer  industry.  A  fatherly  letter,  fraught  with  meaning, 
went  to  the  proprietor,  who  painted  out  the  GIRLS! 
GIRLS!  GIRLS!  The  Brewers  Foundation,  which  is 
running .  a  nationwide  campaign  for  moderation,  espe- 
cially near  camps,  is  serving  to  keep  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors within  proper  bounds,  and  to  improve  local 
regulation  where  it  has  been  slack. 

Discrimination  against  the  uniform  in  many  places 
is  seriously  damaging  to  morale.  The  snobbishness  of 
the  girls  in  Fayetteville  drives  some  men  to  the  only 
kind  of  feminine  companionship  left  available  to  them 
— the  prostitutes.  While  some  of  the  soldiers  prefer  these, 
most  very  definitely  do  not.  They  want  more  than  any- 
thing what  all  men  want — the  company  of  a  nice  girl 
they  can  talk  to,  and  take  to  the  movies,  and  dance  with 
and  walk  home  with  and  maybe  kiss  goodnight. 

From  many  restaurants,  hotels,  and  bars  soldiers  are 
excluded  on  one  pretext  or  another.  In  Louisville  they 
are  even  excluded  from  one  of  the  town's  better  bowling 
alleys.  Railroads,  especially  in  the  South,  push  the  pri- 
vates into  old  and  dirty  coaches,  and  there  have  been 
complaints  that  some  railroads  refuse  Pullman  accom- 
modations to  soldiers  except  officers. 

Too  many  Americans  feel  that  the  army  is  something 
apart  from  the  people  and  that  a  soldier  is  a  lower  form 
of  animal  life.  These  soldiers  have  just  come  from  civilian 
life;  they  are  the  people,  and  they  resent  this  attitude 
and  the  treatment  that  goes  with  it.  So  should  all  of  us 
resent  it. 


The  Effort  to  Build  Morale 


ON  AUGUST  20,  FREDERICK  H.  OSBORX,  FORMER  CHAIRMAN 
of  the  army-navy  committee  on  morale,  was  made  a 
temporary  brigadier  general  and  replaced  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral James  A.  Ulio  as  head  of  the  army's  morale  branch. 
General  Ulio's  health  was  poor,  and  General  Osborn  stated 
to  the  press  that  he  contemplated  nothing  radical,  but 
would  run  the  branch  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  his 
predecessor.  If  General  Osborn  is  bound  to  the  old 
.irmy  precept  that  morale  is  wholly  up  to  the  command- 
ing officer  and  that  his  function  as  head  of  the  morale 
branch  is  merely  to  run  the  post  exchange,  movie  serv- 
ice, act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  I  will  hazard  the  guess, 
based  on  what  I  have  seen  in  the  camps  and  heard  in 
the  juke  joints  and  along  the  highways,  that  an  imme- 
diate turn  for  the  better  in  army  morale  will  not  be  likely. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  real  educational  campaign,  with 
officer  training  opportunities,  is  initiated,  it  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  creating  an  enthusiastic  army. 
Every  task  in  the  army  must  have  an  objective.  Morale 
as  a  function  of  command  involves  leadership,  environ- 
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ment,  and  education  beyond  the  time  devoted  to  recreation 
and  entertainment.  Good  officer  morale,  for  example,  will 
inspire  greater  loyalty  to  the  army  than  the  best  movie 
or  recreation  program. 

Some  newspapers  recently  have  been  agitating  for 
higher  pay  for  enlisted  men,  indicating  that  this  would 
go  far  to  solve  the  morale  problem.  Certainly  something 
needs  to  be  done;  for  although  American  soldiers  may  be 
the  best  paid  in  the  world,  they  still  find  themselves 
forced  into  the  status  of  beggars  while  on  furlough,  and 
this  is  devastating  to  self-respect.  Without  waiting  for 
Congress  to  act,  however,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  handle 
the  costs  of  laundry,  cleaning,  shoe  polish,  insurance, 
breakage,  recreation  fees,  and  so  on,  in  some  way  other 
than  by  deduction  from  the  soldier's  pay.  It  is  a  severe 
disappointment  to  look  forward  to  payday  expecting  $21 
(little  enough  as  it  is),  and  then  find  you  are  only  get- 
ting |10.65  because  of  deductions.  "More  pay  would 
probably  mean  more  deductions  too,"  one  private  said. 
"Just  leave  out  the  deductions  and  give  us  the  full  rate 
every  time  and  I'll  be  satisfied." 

One  officer  in  the  morale  branch  in  Washington  asked 
me  what  I  thought  should  be  done,  adding  politely  that 
the  staff  valued  suggestions  from  civilians  who  have  been 
around  the  camps.  The  only  suggestions  I  brve  are  a 
few  the  army  ought  to  be  able  to  think  up  for  itself. 
Here  they  are: 

1.  Make  every  minute  of  the  training  period  count.  Make  it 
realistic    and    designed    to    beat    a    modern    army,    not   the 
Kaiser's.   Make  the  men  feel  they  are  learning  what  they 
will  need  in  actual  combat,  and  if  possible  at  the  same  time, 
something  that  may  be  useful  when  they  return  to  civilian 
life. 

2.  Tell  the  army  frankly  and  honestly  what  the  war  is  all 


about  and  why  it  is  being  trained.  Give  the  men  some  real 
inside  stuff  about  the  prospects  and  about  current  European 
military  campaigns. 

3.  Modify — or    even    abolish — the    system    of    deductions 
from  pay;   and  add   perquisites  such   as   free   mail  and   free 
laundry. 

4.  Get    rid    of    discrimination    against    men    in    uniform. 
Moral  suasion  ought  to  be  enough,  but  if  it  isn't,  Congress 
should   pass  a  law  forbidding  civilians  to  exclude   men  in 
uniform  so  long  as  they  are  orderly. 

5.  Extend  classifications  and  get  men  into  jobs  they  can 
and  want  to  dp,  so  that  they  do  not  feel  that  what  skills 
they  have  are  wasted. 

6.  Get  rid  of  incompetent  officers  and  make  it  easier  for 
an  enlisted  man  to  get  officer's  training  and  promotion  if  he 
deserves  it. 

The  building  of  army  morale  calls  for  positive  action 
now.  Words  are  not  enough.  You  cannot  tell  a  man  he 
ought  to  have  good  morale.  You  have  to  provide  the  con- 
ditions that  make  for  good  morale- — then  you  will  get  it 
without  telling  him.  If  the  average  American  in  a  train- 
ing camp  feels  he  is  getting  fair  treatment,  first-class 
training,  straight  talk  from  his  superiors,  if  he  feels  that  he 
is  as  good  as  anyone  else,  soldier  or  civilian,  and  that  he 
is  getting  something  tangible  out  of  his  experience  in 
the  army,  morale  even  in  this  anomalous  neither-peace- 
nor-war  situation  can  be  maintained.  If  the  army  can- 
not contrive  to  do  these  things,  it  might  as  well  fold  up 
its  morale  branch,  and  assign  its  officers  to  Fort  Riley  or 
the  Philippines.  No  mere  words  cooked  up  in  Wash- 
ington are  going  to  be  effective  unless  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements for  good  morale  are  present. 


Our  new  army  is  well  housed,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  is  being  rapidly  equipped  (note  new  type  helmet).    It  is  cap- 
able of  being  an  enthusiastic  army,  if  its  educational  program  adds  real  significance  to  every  task,  including  infantry  drill 
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"I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  pride  and  joy  that  every  man  has  when 
he  has  drawn,  and  feels  he  has  well  earned,  his  pay  check.  I  meant 
the  dreams  and  self-confidence  on  his  face  to  be  just  as  important 
as  the  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  the  blue  overalls  to  be  glori- 
fied by  the  money  in  his  pocket.  I  caught  all  this  from  a  boy 
who  spread  his  happiness  all  over  the  place  when  he  drew  his 
first  pay  from  his  first  job."  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH 


The  Negro  Tells  His  Story 

For  twenty-five  years  Karamu  House  in  Cleveland 
has  been  for  the  city's  Negro  population  what  its 
name  means  in  Swahili — a  central  place  of  group 
activity.  The  dramatic  work  has  long  been  known — 
the  Gilpin  Players  are  famous  the  country  over. 
Karamu  artists  and  craftsmen  are  beginning  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  exhibitions.  "This  is  not 
art  for  art's  sake,"  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W. 
Jelliffe,  directors  of  the  neighborhood  house.  "It 
is  art  as  it  touches  the  lives  of  common  people 
and  becomes  a  means  of  telling  their  sufferings, 
their  joys,  their  aspirations.  This  is  a  way  for 
the  Negro  to  tell  his  story  to  America."  The 
accompanying  text  which  the  artists  have  written 
for  the  prints  on  these  pages  bears  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  art  classes  at  Karamu  House. 


"This  group  of  boys  had  been  part  of  one 
cf  the  most  troublesome  gangs  in  Karamu 
neighborhood.  But  after  their  interest  was 
challenged  through  studio  activities,  there 
came  a  transformation  which  amazed 
all  of  us.  Most  of  these  boys  are  now  re- 
spected, two  of  them  holding  officerships 
in  a  CCC  camp."  RICHARD  BEATTY 


"When  I  was  fifteen  years  old  I  was  sentenced  to  a  chain  gang  because  I  had  been  caught  riding  a  freight 
train.  The  overseer  we  dubbed  'Old  Peckerwood,'  which  generally  means  'poor  white  trash.'  He  was  tough  and 
hard  as  nails.  I  have  never  hated  anyone  so  much  in  my  life."  ELMER  W.  BROWN 


"After  attending  a  meeting  where  the  problems  of 
the  sharecropper  were  discussed  and  pictures  shown, 
I  made  this  print.  I  meant  it  to  be  shocking  and 
waken  the  people  to  the  waste  of  the  sharecropper 
system."  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH 


"As  a  child  I  used  to  listen  to  a  group  of  ward  heelers  who  some- 
times met  in  the  rear  of  a  speakeasy.  Without  my  knowing  why, 
they  stood  for  something  evil.  Later  I  became  aware  of  the  way 
they  bargained  for  and  manipulated  the  votes  of  poor  and  helpless 
and  ignorant  people."  ZELL  INGRAM 


A  Cornerstone  for  World  Reconstruction 


by  BRUNO  LASKER 

The  ILO  has  moved  its  active  headquarters  from  Geneva's  spacious  halls 
to  an  old  house  in  Montreal,  but  its  patient  work  has  continued  without  a 
halt.  In  the  opinion  of  this  close  observer  of  its  wartime  activities,  this 
unique  international  parliament  and  its  expert  staff  are  now  central  to  the 
survival  of  democracy,  and  to  fulfilment  of  the  democratic  peace  aims. 


THE  FIFTH  POINT:  ...  the  fullest  cr1'  all 

nations  in  the  economic  field  wir1-  r 

all,  improved  labor  standard1"  ^- 

cial  security. — The  Atlar  .^oose- 
velt  and  Prime  Min- 

CYNICS  SAY  ,MIC  COOPERATION 

has  ber-  .a  precisely  in  the  field 

°f  iuii  point  of  the  Churchill- 

-ace  aims  that  some  success  has 

a  an  era  of  accentuated  trade  war 

and  that  the  way  has  been  prepared  for 

large  pi    ^.am  of  joint  action  in  the  future. 

.ational  collaboration  to  provide  a  more  abundant 
ror  all  men  is  a  necessity  recognized  by  thoughtful 
persons  in  all  lands  and  in  all  classes.  It  also  happens  to 
be  a  central  object  of  traditional  American  policy.  Its  be- 
ginnings can  be  seen  way  back  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Revolution  and  of  their  European  cor- 
respondents. 

Among  the  existing  embodiments  of  this  particular  in- 
ternational collaboration  none  is  more  important  than  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  ILO;  and  if  Amer- 
ica was  not  the  mother  of  this  child  of  Versailles,  she  was 
at  least  the  nurse.  Even  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  first  World  War,  there  arose  a  popular  demand  in 
this  country  that  questions  of  labor  conditions  and  labor 
relations  be  included  in  the  peace  negotiations.  Samuel 
Gompers,  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  took  a  leading 
part  in  drafting  the  constitution  of  the  ILO.  The  Amer- 
ican delegates  and  their  technical  advisers  were  foremost 
in  promoting  this  organization,  partly  because  they 
thought  that  the  practical  idealism  which  it  expressed 
might  help  to  create  those  habits  of  international  collabor- 
ation so  greatly  needed  in  other  matters,  too.  Later,  well- 
known  Americans  served  on  the  staff  and,  since  1934 
when  the  United  States  officially  became  a  member  of  the 
ILO,  on  its  governing  body  and  committees. 

There  is,  indeed,  quite  a  resemblance  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  ILO  and  that  of  a  typical  progressive  Amer- 
ican. If  one  were  to  look  for  a  personality  to  illustrate  this 
likeness,  a  happy  choice  would  be  that  of  our  present 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  John  G.  Winant,  who  for 
several  years  served  as  director  of  the  ILO.  Both  the  man 
and  the  organization  inspire  confidence  by  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  attend  to  details.  Both  show  courage 
in  penetrating  through  surface  maladjustments  in  indus- 
try to  the  deeper  problems  that  give  rise  to  them.  Both 


exhibit  sound  understanding  and  firm  basic  convictions. 
For  example,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  England, 
Mr.  Winant  made  a  quick  trip  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  help 
establish  the  Inter-American  Committee  to  Forward  So- 
cial Security.  This  is  an  ILO  subsidiary  with  definite, 
limited  aims;  but  it  is  also  a  step  toward  a  more  distant 
goal:  the  creation  of  a  closer  harmony  between  the  social 
aims  of  two  great  culture  areas,  Catholic  Latin  America 
and  Protestant  Anglo-America.  Another  illustration  of 
this  consistency  between  immediate  and  more  far-reaching 
objectives  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Winant's  appoint- 
ment to  his  embassy  staff  in  London  of  that  American 
economist  who  more  than  any  other  has  been  identified 
with  the  work  of  the  ILO,  Carter  Goodrich,  representative 
of  the  United  States  government  on  the  governing  body 
of  that  organization  and,  for  some  years,  its  chair- 


man. 


MR.  CHURCHILL  AXD  MR.  ROOSEVELT  COULD  WELL  HAVE  AM- 
plified  the  fifth  point  of  their  Atlantic  Declaration  by  stat- 
ing that  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  worldwide  under- 
takings in  economic  collaboration  of  the  sort  envisaged 
already  exists  in  nucleus  on  both  the  European  and 
American  continents.  The  home  of  the  ILO  is  still  in 
Geneva,  but  the  executive  arm — the  International  Labor 
Office — has  been  set  up  in  a  main  working  center  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  Collaborators  by  the  thousand  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  world. 

The  concrete  achievements  of  the  ILO  have  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  war  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  received 
additional  significance  from  it.  Quite  apart  from  the 
formal  conventions  and  decisions  which  still  are  binding 
upon  the  states  that  have  signed  them,  the  ILO  in  its 
twenty-two  years  of  existence  has  everywhere  helped  to 
create  a  greater  respect  for  facts  and  scientific  standards — 
a  respect  which  in  these  troublesome  times  helps  to 
strengthen  the  welfare  measures  planned  in  many  nations 
and  to  insure  their  benefits  to  the  people.  Of  even  greater 
importance  is  the  respect  for  democratic  procedures  which 
the  ILO  has  helped  to  spread.  All  its  decisions  are  jointly 
arrived  at  by  representatives  of  employers,  workers,  and 
governments.  There  have  been  few  cleavages  on  national 
lines;  and  those  which  seem  inevitable  on  class  lines  tend 
more  and  more  to  be  bridged  by  increased  mutual  under- 
standing and  sharing  of  responsibility.  Differences  in  the 
group  attitudes  of  those  closest  to  the  outlook  of  workers, 
of  those  most  familiar  with  the  problems  of  industrial 
management,  and  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  translate 
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ONE   WORKER 

is  selected  in  agreement  with 
most  representative  organization. 

(One  vote) 


I 


TWO   GOVERNMENT 

experts  are  drafted  — one 
preferably  a  woman, especially 
when  women  or  childrens 
problems  appear  on  agenda 
V  (One  vote  each)  + 

CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 
makes  the  nominations 


I 


ONE  EMPLOYER 

is  selected  in  agreement  with 
most  representative  association 

(One  vote) 


Each  delegate  may  be  accompanied 
by  two  non-voting  technical  advisers 
for  each  item  on  the  agenda. 


Government  pays  expenses  of 
the  Conference  delegation. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  CONFERENCE 

meets  once  a  year, usually  in  June/ 
and  lasts  3  to  4  weeks.  Delegates 
vote  individually,  not  as  national 
groups.  Two-thirds  vote  needed  for 
adoption  of  a  Convention  or  Recommend  — 
ation. 


From    an    ILO    folder 

The  tripartite  conference  (consisting  of  representatives  of  labor,  industry  and  government)  is  truly  international;  if  its  conven- 
tions are  accepted  they  are  as  binding  as  treaties  on  the  nations  which  ratify  them.  There  are  now  879  ratifications  by  fifty 
member  countries.  In  addition,  recommendations  and  technical  aid  set  standards  for  government  bureaus  throughout  the  world 


social  objectives  into  workable  laws  and  regulations,  rarely 
prevent  amicable  agreements  on  next  steps.  ILO  pro- 
cedures emphasize  consensus  rather  than  victory. 

While  other  international  organizations  may  be  of 
greater  political  importance,  none  responds  more  closely 
to  the  felt  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. It  deals  with  vital  problems — literally  with  questions 
of  life  and  death.  Its  technical  discussions  of  labor  stand- 
ards always,  sooner  or  later,  link  up  with  the  question 
how  essential  democracy — not  just  this  or  that  nominally 
democratic  system — may  be  helped  to  survive.  The  spe- 
cialized studies  as  often  as  not  lead  back  to  matters  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  industrialist  and  the  wage 
earner.  Concern  with  the  causes  of  insecurity,  vocational 
disability,  "unfair"  labor  practices,  anarchic  recruitment 
of  labor,  discriminations,  exhaustive  working  hours,  or 
industrial  strife,  has  again  and  again  led  the  conferences 
and  the  studies  of  the  ILO  to  delve  into  questions  of 
foreign  trade,  of  taxation,  of  methods  of  production,  of 
living  standards,  of  distribution  of  raw  materials,  and  of 
other  factors  that  influence  economic  conditions.  To  judge 
by  the  publications  of  the  organization,  one  might  gain 
the  impression  that  there  has  been  a  steady  widening  of 
scope;  but  actually  the  more  general  inquiries  of  the  ILO 
arise  in  every  case  out  of  earlier  recommendations  of 
conferences  to  the  governing  board. 

World  Depression  and  World  War 

Two    CIRCUMSTANCES    HAVE    INTENSIFIED    RECENT    ILO    CON- 

cern  with  the  basic  causes  of  unsatisfactory  labor  condi- 
tions: the  worldwide  economic  depression  toward  the  end 


of  the  Twenties,  and,  in  the  Thirties,  the  threat  and  then 
the  reality  of  the  second  World  War. 

During  the  great  depression,  the  International  Labor 
Organization  helped  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  those  whose 
approach  to  problems  of  unemployment  had  been  too 
narrowly  technical,  and  to  implement  world  discussion 
with  precise  data.  The  careful  reporting  of  the  ILO  made 
it  possible  to  compare  proposed  methods  with  those 
adopted  elsewhere  and,  to  some  extent,  to  appraise  the 
results  obtained.  The  discussions  and  publications  of  the 
organization  also  made  it  possible  to  understand  better 
why  national  industrial  groups  and  governments  had 
failed  to  prevent  these  disasters.  They  showed  how  tariffs 
and  other  means  urged  by  particular  producer  groups  on 
their  governments  to  preserve  their  diminishing  markets 
had  won  a  little  battle  here  and  there  but  lost  the  eco- 
nomic war  waged  in  behalf  of  the  unemployed.  For 
foreign  peoples  no  longer  able  to  sell  their  products  had 
also  become  unable  to  buy;  and  the  wheels  of  trade  had 
come  to  a  standstill. 

This  tendency  to  examine  more  closely  fundamental 
questions  of  social  and  economic  maladjustment  was  re- 
inforced by  the  international  anxiety  preceding  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  The  requirements  of  national  defense 
forced  governments  to  look  into  the  causes  of  social  dis- 
satisfaction. To  eliminate  these  causes  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  was  practicable  became  the  first  task  in  the 
work  for  national  unity.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
there  has  been  more  social  legislative  activity  in  the  last 
three  years  than  in  the  preceding  ten. 

Hut  while  the  ILO  was  able  to  render  valuable  aid  in 
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making  the  machinery  of  social  weltare  work  more 
smoothly,  it  was  soon  called  upon  to  enter  more  directly 
into  the  international  defense  effort  of  democracy.  For 
instance,  its  London  branch  prepared  a  general  survey  of 
"The  Labor  Situation  in  Great  Britain,"  giving  an  account 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  social  policies  and  practices  of 
that  country  were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  total  war.  Other 
countries,  like  our  own,  which  now  find  themselves  facing 
the  necessity  of  temporarily  relinquishing  some  of  their 
hard-won  labor  standards,  can  turn  to  this  report  and  find 
how,  with  the  influence  of  the  Labour  Party  on  the  na- 
tional government,  essential  safeguards  of  industrial  dem- 
ocracy were  retained. 

Another  report,  not  only  for  Great  Britain  but  also  for 
the  Dominions,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  makes  possible  an  easy  comparison  of  the  ways  in 
which  these  countries  have  gone  about  the  redistribution 
of  their  labor  forces.  It  proves,  among  other  things,  the 
great  advantage  enjoyed  in  this  respect  by  countries  that 
have  comprehensive  permanent  public  systems  for  con- 
necting workers  and  jobs.  Surveys  of  this  sort  will  insure- 
that  some  of  the  advances  made  under  the  pressure  of  the 
emergency — not  only  in  the  mobilization  of  human  re- 
sources but  also  in  health  protection,  provision  for  indus- 
trial training,  machinery  of  conciliation,  and  other  mat- 
ters— will  carry  over  into  the  peacetime  era  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Most  significant  of  all,  it  appears  that  every  one  of  the 
democratic  countries  has,  in  preparing  for  war,  created 
special  machinery  for  cooperation  of  government  agencies 
with  employers  and  workers.  Largely  because  of  the  em- 
phasis given  the  matter  by  the  ILO  through  special  re- 
ports and  studies,  definite  progress  has  been  made,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  emergency,  in 
securing  a  more  direct  and 
responsible  participation  of 
workers  and  employers  in  the 
making  of  national  industrial 
policies  and  in  the  working  out 
of  administrative  machinery. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Great 
Britain;  but  while  the  trend  is 
less  far  advanced  in  other 
member  countries,  it  exists 
there,  too.  It  is  simply  not  true 
that  democracy  is  lost  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  while  the  fight 
for  it  is  waged  in  the  field. 

Qredit  for  this  insistence  on 
fundamentals  largely  belongs 
to  John  G.  Winant,  director 
of  the  ILO  during  the  critical 
period  when  the  "passive"  war 
on  the  west  front  became  an 
active  one.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, several  departments  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  have 
collaborated  on  a  group  of 
"Studies  in  War  Economics" 
which  attempt  to  trace  the 
more  fundamental  changes  in 
world  conditions  in  their  actual 
and  probable  effects  on  labor 
standards  and  planes  of  living. 
Here  again  the  question  is 


John  G.  Winant,  former  ILO  director,  arriving 
at    an    International    Labor    parley    at    Havana 


taken  up,  from  various  angles,  whether  the  increased 
centralization  in  the  control  of  production  for  war  repre- 
sents a  step  toward  a  more  authoritarian  economy,  or 
whether  this  wartime  emergency  phase  can  be  utilized  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  forms  of  organization  and  func- 
tioning. There  is,  of  course,  no  possibility  as  yet  of  a  final 
judgment  as  to  the  outcome;  but  it  is  encouraging  that 
amid  the  most  trying  tasks  the  leading  world  organiza- 
tion for  social  welfare  is  asking  and  studying  questions  of 
this  sort. 

An  Involuntary  Testimonial 

PERHAPS  THE  BEST  PROOF  OF  THE  ILO's  SERVICE  TO  DEMOC- 
racy  is  the  attempt  of  the  German  Labor  Front  to  dis- 
credit it.  Under  orders  of  Dr.  Robert  Ley,  its  Institute  for 
Labor  Science  has  set  up  a  Central  Office  for  an  Inter- 
national Social  Order.  This  Nazi  office  started  in  January 
of  this  year  to  publish  a  new  periodical,  The  New 
International  Labor  Review. 

The  new  review  had  an  inauspicious  beginning.  It  is 
made  up  to  resemble  the  former  German  edition  of  the 
International  Labor  Review,  principal  organ  of  the  ILO 
(without,  however,  trying  to  disguise  its  origin).  But  the 
section  of  reports  and  abstracts  was  so  poorly  prepared 
that  the  number  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Later,  a  revised 
edition  of  the  same  issue  was  published  with  a  new  section 
of  labor  news,  still  curiously  inadequate  considering  the 
fullness  of  the  sources  available  to  the  editors  for  the 
large  area  under  Axis  control. 

In  the  first  issue,  a  direct  attack  on  the  ILO  is  made  in 
an  unsigned  article  of  twenty-one  pages  critically  review- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  held  in  Geneva  in  1939,  on 

the  subject  of  Labor  Contracts 
of  Indigenous  Workers.  The 
charge  is  made  that  the  con- 
ference refused  to  adopt  any 
line  of  policy  contrary  to  cap- 
italistic interests.  The  Conven- 
tions of  the  ILO,  it  is  con- 
tended, do  not  oblige  any 
colonial  government  to  any 
change  in  its  methods.  These 
charges  are  followed  by  de- 
tailed critical  comments,  article 
by  article.  These  are  all  more 
or  less  in  the  same  direction: 
the  conventions  throughout 
favor  the  employers,  and  these 
are  described  as  under  Jewish 
influence. 


The  Current  Program 

TRANSFERENCE  OF  THE  INTER- 
national  Labor  Office  from 
Geneva  to  Montreal  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  flight.  The 
transfer  was  carefully  prepared, 
methodical,  and  well  timed.  No 
funds  were  lost  or  frozen.  A 
staff  of  experienced  workers, 
representing  about  twenty  na- 
tionalities,  was  transferred  to 
Canada  and  is  now  engaged  in 
a  full  if  telescoped  program  of 
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Left:  Carter  Goodrich,  chairman  of  the  ILO 
governing  body;  right:  tdward  J.  Phelan,  now 
acting  director  at  Montreal,  who  was  identified 
with  the  creation  of  the  ILO  at  Versailles  in  1919 


activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  head- 
quarters in  Geneva, 
which  continue  to 
function  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  branch 
offices  exist  in 
Washington,  Lon- 
don, Delhi,  and 
Shanghai;  and  there 
are  correspondents 
in  fourteen  coun- 
tries, ten  of  them  in 
Latin  America. 

Some  fifteen  hun- 
dred official  publi- 
cations are  regularly  received  at  the  Montreal  center, 
where  they  are  abstracted  with  the  same  care  as  in  the 
past.  The  number  and  caliber  of  reports  and  special 
studies  published  during  the  past  year  compares  favorably 
with  those  of  publications  in  previous  years.  Yet  the 
annual  income  of  the  office  is  rather  less  than  one  half  of 
what  it  was.  It  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  quota 
assessments  on  member  countries;  with  resignations  and 
defaults  accounting  for  more  than  a  million  dollars,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  cut  the  budget  accordingly,  rather 
than  to  attempt  an  increase  in  the  assessments  which 
some  of  the  member  countries  might  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  meet. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  some  of  the  member  coun- 
tries to  send  full  delegations,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold 
a  New  York  session  October  27  as  a  special  consultative 
conference,  without  power  to  draft  conventions  or  to  make 
official  recommendations.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  past,  a 
report  by  the  acting  director,  E.  J.  Phelan,  will  serve  as 
the  occasion  for  a  large  part  of  the  agenda.  Special  in- 
terest will  attach  to  it  this  year  because  of  the  necessity 
to  consider  policies  in  the  light  of  the  war  emergency  and 
with  a  view  to  a  democratic  world  reconstruction  program 
which  the  ILO  may  soon  be  officially  invited  to  imple- 
ment with  concrete  data. 

Among  other  documents  especially  prepared  for  this 
conference  will  be  a  second  report  on  methods  of  col- 
laboration between  public  authorities  and  employers'  and 
workers'  organizations. 

Also  to  be  published  this  year  is  a  study  of  nutrition, 
not  only  in  relation  to  wartime  problems  but  also  in  its 
larger  social  aspects.  The  scientific  staffs  of  government 
agencies  in  a  number  of  member  countries  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  this  study. 

On  many  of  the  topics  likely  to  come  up  in  the  confer- 
ence, divergent  views  are  known  to  exist;  but  past  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  controversy  need  not  be  feared 
as  a  possible  source  of  disunity.  If  differences  hinge  on 
lack  of  information,  new  studies  may  be  recommended 
before  any  other  action  is  taken.  If  proposals  for  action 
are  made  that  derive  from  the  needs  of  some  member 
countries  but  not  those  of  others,  discussion  may  reveal 
more  fundamental  problems  which  express  themselves  in 
different  regions  in  different  ways,  problems  that  may  be 
met  by  more  far-reaching  policies,  perhaps,  than  those 
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contemplated  by  the 
proponents.  The 
important  fact  is 
that,  despite  the 
war,  the  tripartite 
structure  of  the  con- 
f  e  r  e  n  c  e  will  be 
maintained.  Despite 
its  limitations  in 
geographical  repre- 
sentation,- the  con- 
ference will  speak 
in  the  name  of 
world  industry. 

The    publications 
of  the  ILO  include, 

in  addition  to  the  monthly  Review,  an  Industrial  Safety 
Survey,  a  Year-Boo^,  a  flow  of  pamphlets  in  a  dozen  or 
so  series  of  Studies  ami  Reports,  and  a  Legislative  Series. 
The  last-named  offers  a  prompt  and  reliable  view  of 
social  legislation  the  world  over;  and  its  distribution 
leads  to  many  supplementary  inquiries.  From  such  in- 
quiries, again,  spring  many  requests  for  consultations  to 
which  the  ILO  responds  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Al- 
though this  part  of  the  work  especially  is  curtailed  by 
financial  stringency,  staff  members  travel  a  good  deal,  both 
to  secure  firsthand  information  and  to  assist  either  gov- 
ernments or  industrial  organizations  to  select  from  among 
several  possible  models  for  new  legislation  or  adminis- 
trative methods  those  which  seem  fitted  to  an  imme- 
diate need. 

Missions  are  sent  out  from  Montreal  also  to  help  in 
planning  investigations,  in  studying  the  working  of  labor 
codes,  or  to  take  part  in  conferences  to  clarify  the  objects 
or  methods  of  proposed  measures,  to  explain  how  certain 
legislative  provisions  have  worked  elsewhere,  or  to  give 
constructive  consideration  to  current  objections.  After 
twenty  years  of  such  firsthand,  face-to-face  participation 
in  the  review  and  planning  of  labor  leigslation,  this  type 
of  activity  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  ILO  program.  It  is  particularly  helpful  just  now 
in  those  countries  of  Latin  America  which  are  planning 
costly -measures  of  social  insurance.  The  individual  mem- 
ber states  of  the  ILO  rarely  can  afford  to  send  out  com- 
missions of  their  own  to  study  how  some  proposed  law 
works  in  other  countries.  Or  rather,  the  results  of  such 
ad  hoc  investigations  cannot  equal  in  value  the  advice 
which  the  ILO  can  render  on  the  basis  of  information 
collected  through  the  years. 

Since  this  point  is  frequently  misunderstood,  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  that  a  member  country  of  the  ILO  does  not 
simply — in  relation  to  a  question  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, or  night  work  for  women,  or  safety  codes,  or  any- 
thing else — face  the  alternative  of  applying  or  not  apply- 
ing a  given  international  convention.  If  its  industrializa- 
tion is  recent,  a  majority  of  the  wage  earners  may  still 
be  working  in  small  units  of  enterprise,  equipped  with 
antiquated  tools,  and  shot  through  with  traditions  that  go 
back  to  the  family  workshop.  Yet  the  same  country  may 
have  an  entirely  modern  railroad  system.  Certain  con- 
ventions provide  for  conditions  of  this  kind,  for  example, 
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At  the  official  home  of  the  ILO  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  only  a  skeleton  staff  remains  since  the  transfer  to  Montreal 


that  their  application  to  a  larger  part  of  the  industrial 
area  can  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years.  Or  a  conven- 
tion may  be  wholeheartedly  approved  when,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  the  time  is  unpropitious  for  immediate 
ratification.  Or  a  government  may  recommend  such  a 
measure  to  a  competent  authority  within  its  realm.  Thus, 
the  United  States,  which  came  into  the  ILO  only  in  1934, 
has  ratified  only  five  conventions,  all  of  them  having  to 
do  with  maritime  labor  conditions  over  which  the  federal 
government  has  sole  jurisdiction.  But  it  has  recommended 
to  the  state  governments  the  adoption  of  two  other  ILO 
conventions  as  models  for  state  legislation — one  of  them 
dealing  with  hours  of  work  in  public  works  and  the 
other  with  safety  regulations  in  the  building  trades.  Can- 
ada, which  has  been  a  member  from  the  start,  has  ratified 
nine  conventions,  and  a  tenth  one  conditionally;  in 
twelve  instances  it  has  applied  conventions,  without  rati- 
fying them,  to  part  of  the  Dominion  territory;  it  has 
approved  one  convention  without  ratifying  it;  and  in  six 
cases  it  has  passed  legislation  "tending  to  apply"  inter- 
national conventions.  These  examples  show  that  the 
conventions  serve  as  powerful  levers.  They  suggest  and 
stimulate  improvements  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
taken  interested  groups  much  longer  to  bring  about. 

Generally  speaking,  member  countries  are  five  years  or 
more  behind  in  their  adoption  of  international  labor  con- 
ventions. But  during  this  period  there  may  be  a  large 
number  of  partial  applications,  modifications  of  existing 
laws,  improvement  of  administrative  methods,  and  other 
forward  steps. 

In  brief,  a  convention  expresses  unanimity  of  intent. 
The  value  of  such  expressions,  far  from  being  zero  as 
some  of  the  critics  suggest,  is  growing  each  year  with  the 
understanding  on  the  part  of  workers,  employers,  and 
government  representatives  of  what  these  international 
agreements  mean  in  terms  of  living  actuality  for  their 


country,  region,  or  locality.  More  and  more  people  receive 
a  glimpse  of  the  better  world  in  which  they  may  live 
here  and  now  if  they  will  make  common  cause  with  those 
in  other  lands  who  work  for  the  same  ends.  The  increas- 
ing concreteness  of  the  international  agreements  and 
recommendations  helps  in  this  education.  For  example, 
the  1937  convention  on  safety  in  the  building  trades  is 
supplemented  by  an  appendix  suggesting  a  detailed  safety 
code,  not  binding  as  is  the  convention  itself,  but  offered 
as  a  possible  model.  This  code  today  is  being  studied  in 
scores  of  countries  as  an  authoritative  statement  of  those 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  his  life  and  health  which 
a  worker  in  the  building  trades  has  a  right  to  demand. 

At  present,  committees  of  mining  engineers  in  several 
countries  are  engaged  in  assisting  the  ILO  in  building 
up  a  safety  code  for  coal  mining,  which  probably  will 
contain  from  six  to  seven  hundred  articles.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  the  primitive  methods  of  coal  extraction  in  North 
China,  where  miners  often  are  still  lowered  into  the  pit 
in  baskets  with  ropes  operated  by  hand,  and  the  methods 
that  obtain  in  our  best  conducted  American  anthracite 
mines  will  realize  that  safety  rules  covering  both  sets  of 
conditions  must  needs  be  very  general;  yet,  an  elaborate 
code  appended  to  a  convention  will  suggest,  even  in  the 
technically  most  backward  countries,  a  hundred  ways  in 
which  the  lives  of  miners  can  be  saved;  and  in  those 
technically  more  advanced  it  will  give  miners,  mine- 
owners,  and  government  agencies  alike  the  advantage  of 
the  most  expert  statement  of  opinion  on  their  problem 
which  they  could  hope  to  secure  anywhere. 

The  war  emergency  which  is  hindering  the  operations 
of  the  ILO  at  so  many  points,  has,  nevertheless,  had 
a  decidedly  stimulating  influence  on  the  work  of  this 
sort.  For  it  is  precisely  in  the  countries  at  war  that 
efficiency  and  economy  in  production  today  demand  the 
elimination  of  preventable  accidents. 
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Perhaps  too  much  attention  has  been  given  this  part  of 
the  work  or,  rather,  not  enough  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  ILO's  vital  services  of  inquiry  and  consultation, 
of  technical  aid  in  drafting,  without  which  any  attempt 
at  this  kind  of  international  legislation  and  treaty-making 
would  be  futile. 

Continental  Unity 

WHILE  THE  WAR  HAS  STOPPED  OR  MADE  MORE  DIFFICULT  THE 
contact  of  the  ILO  with  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  it  has  led  to  an  intensification  of  its  efforts  and  in- 
fluence in  the  Americas.  With  its  central  branch  in  Mon- 
treal, it  is  easier  for  the  ILO  to  respond  to  requests  for 
help  from  the  Canadian  government  and  from  many  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  agencies  in  North  America.  For  ex- 
ample, the  new  system  of  unemployment  insurance  in 
Canada,  which  has  only  recently  gone  into  operation, 
owes  much  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  similar  systems  in  Europe  which  staff  members  of  the 
ILO  were  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  detailed  problems  of 
administration. 

It  is  especially  in  Latin  America,  however,  that  the  re- 
gional operations  of  the  ILO  have  seen  their  most  strik- 
ing development  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Since  this  has 
already  been  described  to  some  extent  in  Survey  Graphic 
for  March  1941,  only  a  few  brief  comments  will  be  at- 
tempted here.  For  many  years,  missions  of  the  ILO  have 
visited  South  America  to  help  various  countries  there 
work  out  ways  of  applying  general  conventions  and  rec- 
ommendations to  their  diverse  conditions  and  needs.  In 
the  last  few  years,  these  efforts  have  borne  fruit  in  un- 
expected measure.  The  New  Deal  legislation  in  our  own 
country  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this;  but 
just  now  other  influences  are  even  stronger.  For  example, 
the  wartime  need  for  the  mineral  products  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Chile  and  Bolivia  and  the  shortage  of  qualified 
labor  have  for  the  moment  overcome  fear  of  rising  labor 
costs  and  made  the  time  propitious  for  extending  the 
protection  of  labor  and  for  social  insurance  legislation 
which  helps  to  canalize  higher  earnings  into  socially  de- 
sirable forms  of  spending.  The  apparatus  set  up  for  the 
administration  of  workmen's  compensation  and  social 
insurance  systems  also  provides  opportunities  for  partici- 
pation in  democratic  processes  on  the  part  of  large  classes 
of  workers.  Similarly,  medical  "colonization" — the  spread 
of  health  centers  under 
health  insurance 
schemes  to  the  more 
sparsely  populated 
areas — is  seen  as  an  ef- 
fective means  of  edu- 
cation for  citizenship, 
quite  apart  from  its  di- 
rect benefits  in  raising 
the  health  of  the  na- 
tion. 

This  growth  of  wel- 
fare measures  gave 
special  importance  to 
the  formation,  last  De- 
cember, of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee 
for  Social  Security 
which  already  is  draw- 
ing extensively  on  the  The  main  working  center  of 


resources  of  the  ILO.  Such  matters  as  the  improvement 
of  actuarial  methods,  though  at  first  glimpse  they  may 
not  seem  to  be  of  world-shaking  significance,  play  their 
part  in  the  rise  of  a  solid  American  basis  for  the  pursuit 
of  common  social  aims.  And  this  basis  is  being  laid  in 
sound  democratic  procedures.  Despite  their  militaristic 
and  aristocratic  traditions,  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
are  learning  to  rely,  in  all  these  undertakings,  on  repre- 
sentative tripartite  methods  of  policy-making  and  of  ad- 
ministration. 

As  in  South  America,  so  in  large  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  too,  the  backwardness  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tions, extreme  contrasts  of  physical  conditions,  lack  of 
capital,  diversity  of  cultural  traditions,  and  a  long  history 
of  exploitnrion  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  have  too  often 
been  held  sufficient  excuses  for  lack  of  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  the  workers'  lot.  Today,  a  demonstration 
is  under  way  in  this  hemisphere — where  it  might  have 
been  least  expected — that  the  declared  war  aims  of  the 
democracies  are  capable  of  fulfillment  everywhere. 

The  ILO  and  World  Reconstruction 

FOR  MANY   YEARS  THE  ILO   HAS  CONDUCTED  COMPARISONS  OF 

family  living  studies  in  many  lands,  has  used  its  influence 
to  improve  the  methods  of  collecting  and  presenting  data, 
has  experimented  with  attempts  at  finding  scales  by  which 
one  might  measure  the  relative  adequacy  of  planes  of 
living  under  the  most  diverse  conditions  of  climate,  oc- 
cupation, and  cultural  tradition.  Today,  with  the  declared 
war  objectives  of  the  democracies,  such  studies  are  in  the 
forefront  of  public  international  attention.  Most  national 
departments  of  labor  include  family  living  studies  in  their 
programs.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  uniformity  in  their 
methods.  After  conducting  an  international  survey  which 
disclosed  large  gaps  in  the  information  available,  the  ILO 
is  now  engaged  in  a  new  series  of  comparative  studies. 
Soon  the  world  will  learn  what  "freedom  from  hunger" 
means  in  terms  of  present  deficiencies  that  have  to  be  met. 
Of  late  much  new  knowledge  of  nutrition  has  made  many 
of  the  older  family  budget  studies  unsuitable  for  inter- 
national comparisons,  since  they  are  lacking  in  qualitative 
information.  For  this  reason,  the  ILO  now  finds  itself 
obliged  to  reexamine  established  standards  and  to  create 
new  criteria  of  adequacy.  A  study  now  under  way  in- 
vestigates the  principles  of  nutrition,  compares  the  de- 
ficiencies among  the 
peoples  of  various 
countries  in  peace 
times,  and  describes 
the  new  problems  that 
have  arisen  with  the 
war.  There  is  under 
way  also,  as  part  of 
this  program,  a  com- 
parison of  Great  Brit- 
ain's food  supply  in 
the  first  World  War 
and  in  the  second — as 
a  basis  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  country's 
present  food  policies. 
This  comparison  takes 
into  account  overseas 
production  available 

the  ILO  in  Montreal,  Canada  (Continued  on  pane  536) 
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Maps  Are  Weapons 


by  H.  W.  WEIGERT 

The  cartographers  have  brought  a  new  dimension  to  propaganda — a  "space 
consciousness"  in  terms  of  continents  and  oceans  rather  than  nations: 
and — even  more  important — a  dynamic  symbolism  that  affects  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men.  Herewith  an  analysis  of  maps  as  shapers  of  opinion. 


ANOTHER  CITIZEN: 

"On  Sundays,  holidays,  there's  naught  I  take  delight  in, 
Life  gossiping  of  war,  and  war's  array, 
When  down  in  Turkey,  far  away, 
The  foreign  people  are  a-fighting. 
One  at  the  window  sits,  with  glass  and  friends, 
And  sees  all  sorts  of  ships  go  down  the  river  gliding: 
And  blesses  then,  when  home  he  wends, 
At  night,  our  times  of  peace  abiding." 

THIRD  CITIZEN: 

"Yes,  neighbor!  that's  my  notion  too: 
Why,  let  them  breaf(  their  heads,  let  loose  their  passions, 
And  mix  things  madly  through  and  through, 
So,  here,  we  keep  our  good  old  fashions!" 

THE   TIMES    WHEN,    AS    IN    GoETHfi's    FAUST,   THE   BURGHERS 

did  not  care  whether  wars  were  raging  "down  in  Turkey," 
seem  centuries  away.  And  still,  in  this  country  the  se- 
cure feeling  of  isolation,  of  being  far  away  from  war  and 
danger,  ruled  only  a  few  months  ago.  We  all  know  how 
basically  this  conception  of  our  geographic  isolation  and 
of  security  has  been  undermined  and  destroyed  in  the 
immediate  past.  What  never  happened  before  here,  es- 
pecially not  during  the  first  World  War,  is  happening 
now:  the  country  is  becoming  increasingly  "space-con- 
sdous,"  is  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  continents  and 
oceans.  National  borderlines  disappear  before  the  on- 
slaught of  a  truly  total  war.  If  today  a  statesman  would 
declare  that  America's  frontiers  may  be  seen  on  the  Rhine, 
this  would  simply  provide  an  illustration  of  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  earth.  Or  to  use  a  quotation  from  Henry 
Thoreau  (thanks  to  Stuart  Chase) :  "The  frontiers  are  not 
east  or  west,  north  or  south,  but  wherever  a  man  fronts 
a  fact." 

II 

TODAY  EVEN  REMOTE  FARMHANDS  TALK  OF  DAKAR.  THE 
location  of  Odessa  and  Kiev  is  to  the  man  who  happens 
to  live  in  Vermont  often  more  familiar  than  the  relative 
location  of,  for  example,  Akron  and  Cincinnati.  This 
thorough  transformation  of  a  way  of  thinking  cannot  be 
achieved  by  mere  abstract  methods.  In  order  to  "see"  the 
shrinking  world  we  must  rely  on  that  picture  of  the 
world,  the  continents  and  oceans  as  drawn  on  maps. 

Instinctively,  we  all  are  aware  of  this  process.  But  it  is 
surprising  to  see  that  we  are  not  at  all  conscious  of  the 
important  part  which  the  maps  and  the  art  of  map-making 
plays  in  the  process  of  creating  a  new  conception  of  the 
world.  We  simply  rely  on  maps  as  if  they  were  facts 
in  this  transformation  of  thinking  and  seeing.  The  as- 
tounding observation  that,  in  the  discussion  of  vital  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  the  maps  as  they  are  presented  to  us 


are  being  taken  as  stable  and  indisputable  factors,  as 
mere  tools  which  do  not  themselves  reflect  aims  and 
opinions  of  their  creators — this  naive  confidence  in  the 
truthfulness  of  the  map  indicates  that  many  of  us  are 
not  aware  and  most  of  us  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that 
maps  are  weapons.  Like  the  written  and  spoken  word, 
like  photographs  and  cartoons,  the  map  has  become  a 
psychological  weapon  in  a  warring  world  where  the  souls 
of  men  are  as  strongly  attacked  as  their  lives. 

Ill 

ONLY  HE  WHO  SEES  THE  ENEMY  IN  HIS  FULL  STRENGTH  AND 
power  can  hope  to  defeat  him.  Thus  we  must  see  and 
see  in  time  that  nebulous  conceptions  of  the  type  of 
weapon  which  is  represented  by  maps  might  prove  a 
dangerous  mistake.  An  old  Roman  proverb  says  Fas  est 
ab  hoste  doceri,  "It  is  one's  duty  to  learn  from  the  enemy." 
In  fact,  Hitler's  propagandists  can  teach  us  a  lesson  when 
we  attempt  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  map 
as  a  weapon  of  propaganda  as  well  as  of  education. 

At  first  sight,  this  might  appear  surprising  if  one 
considers  that  in  this  country  everybody  who  has  ever 
driven  a  Model  T  is  familiar  with  map-reading  and  is 
used  to  asking  the  service  station  man  for  a  map  (with- 
out charge,  unless  Thurman  Arnold  carries  out  his  sug- 
gestion, to  make  us  pay  for  them) .  In  a  Europe  where 
the  automobile  is  still  more  or  less  a  luxury,  the  use  of 
the  map  is  something  which  the  average  citizen,  unless 
he  is  drafted,  does  not  consider  one  of  the  natural  things 
of  his  daily  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
the  fact  that  in  Europe  the  narrowness  of  the  national 
frontiers  and  consequently  the  consciousness  of  the  masses 
of  the  vital  importance  of  the  borderlines  have,  for  a  long 
time,  educated  them  in  a  much  deeper  way  to  visualize 
the  picture  of  their  nation,  of  their  continent,  of  their 
"world." 

This  is  especially  true  for  the  German  people.  The  limi- 
tations of  what  they  considered  their  Lebensraum  have 
made  them  more  space  conscious  than  other  nations. 
Since  Versailles,  the  official  German  propaganda  as  well 
as  the  propaganda  of  Hitler  in  his  struggle  for  total  power, 
have  made  ample  use  of  this  factor.  Particularly  East- 
Prussia's  separation  from  the  German  mainland  by  the 
Polish  Corridor,  nationally  as  well  as  economically  an 
impossible  construction  from  the  German  (and  not  only 
from  the  Nazi)  standpoint,  furnished  invaluable  mate- 
rial for  such  propaganda  and  education.  The  map  of 
the  suffering  East-Prussian  province  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  Prussia's  grandeur,  and  the  conception  of  the 
Polish  Corridor  stood  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  hearts 
of  every  German  schoolchild.  This  was  the  work  of 
dozens  of  dynamic  maps  which  had  hammered  into  the 
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hearts  of  the  nation  the  dark  realities 
of  its  political  frontiers. 

During  these  years,  between  1918- 
1933,  the  science  of  geopolitics  was 
given  life  and  political  importance  in 
Germany.  All  this  was  the  work  of 
Karl  Haushofer  and  his  disciples,  who 
raised  geopolitics  far  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  political  geography  by  trans- 
forming it  into  a  dynamic  Weltan- 
schauung for  the  unlimited  living 
space  dreams  of  Germany.  In  their 
untiring  and  diligent  efforts  to  ed- 
ucate the  German  people  politically 
and  to  make  them  think  in  terms  of 
geopolitical  ideologies,  the  use  of  maps 
furnished  a  weapon  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Only  by  means  of  maps 
could  the  geopolitical  educators  hope 
to  make  the  masses  conscious  of  the 
dynamic  laws  of  space,  and  we  might 
well  admit  that  a  widespread  readi- 
ness, especially  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, to  accept  Hitler's  dreams  for 
world  domination  as  realities,  could 
never  have  taken  shape  unless  the 
masses  had  learned  to  have  the  maps 
of  the  world  before  their  eyes  and 
to  think — not  in  terms  of  road  maps 
given  out  by  gas  stations,  but  of  continents  and  oceans. 

IV 

I    PROPOSE    TO    REVIEW    BRIEFLY    SOME    TYPICAL    EXAMPLES    OI- 

how  German  geopolitical  machinery  has  worked  and  is 
working  in  making  maps  a  strong  weapon  in  spiritual 
warfare.  For  many  years,  Karl  Haushofer  himself  has 
clearly  understood  and  analyzed  what  he  called  the  "sug- 
gestive map."  He  and  his  closest  lieutenants  were  also 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present  technique  of 
map-drawing  is  still  far  from  perfection  and  their  work 
shows  constant  attempts  to  improve  and  increase  the  sug- 
gestiveness  and  propagandistic  efficiency  of  maps. 

Formulation  and  symbolism  are  accepted  as  the  main 
pillars  of  a  new  art  of  suggestive  map-drawing  and  the 
geopolitical  magicians  frankly  admit  that  the  new  map 
must  be  "violent,"  that  it  should  "force"  the  reader  to 
become  enamoured  with  the  subject.  Thus,  the  geo- 
political map  is  characterized  by  its  psychological  conse- 
quences or  as  one  of  the  main  representatives  of  this 
German  school  puts  it:  "What  characterizes  the  geopolit- 
ical map  is  not  its  material  content  but  its  propagandistic 
effect." 

Well  acquainted  with  the  elementary  rules  of  mass 
psychology,  these  map-drawers  are  careful  not  to  make 
their  maps  too  complicated  for  the  average  reader.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  try  to  lay  a  thesis  out  before  an 
audience  of  higher  or  specialized  education  or  training, 
their  maps  look  different  and  they  try  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme  of  overpopularizing  the  subject.  However, 
whether  the  reader  is  primitive  or  expert,  it  always  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  a  good  map  should 
"tell  the  story"  without  leaving  too  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  map-reader. 

Of  the  many  examples  which  show  the  propagandis- 
tic effects  of  maps,  one  which  is  particularly  illustrative 
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Map  published  in  Germany  in  1934  to  create  fear  of  Czech  bombing 


may  be  mentioned:  the  use  of  maps  on  stamps.  Such 
stamps  even  made  history,  for  instance,  the  one  brought 
out  by  Paraguay  in  1928  which  showed  the  map  of  the 
country  including,  within  its  borders,  the  disputed  Chaco 
area;  this  incident  became  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  with  Bolivia.  Or  to  turn  to  more  peace- 
ful subjects,  Cuba  has  at  present  a  stamp  showing  the 
globe  ruled  by  a  big  Havana  cigar. 

As  pointed  out  before,  the  geopolitical  map  is  a  dy- 
namic map  and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  different  from 
the  old-fashioned  static  map.  The  static  map  reflects 
a  fixed  state  and  conditions,  while  the  dynamic  map 
shows  action,  intentions,  influences,  developments,  the 
growth  and  downfall  of  civilizations  and  their  ideologies. 

The  dynamic  character  of  the  geopolitical  map  re- 
quires a  specific  "signature."  This  signature  must  always 
indicate  that  things  are  moving,  that  the  most  significant 
factors  of  the  political  maps  are  anything  but  static.  For 
instance,  the  drawing  of  borderlines  should  indicate 
whether  the  frontiers  are  dictated  by  human  planning 
or  geographic  factors.  Borderlines  which  are  set  by  mili- 
tary strategy  and  which  are  not  necessarily  identical  with 
the  political  borders  (Maginot  Line,  Siegfried  Line, 
Chinese  Wall)  should  be  marked  especially.  It  should 
be  shown  whether  the  frontiers  are  hostile  (France-Ger- 
many) or  friendly  (USA-Canada).  . 

Only  the  dynamic  map  can  do  justice  to  the  vital  fact 
that  the  world  of  today  is  constantly  shrinking  and  can 
stress  the  power  lines  on  which  deadly  or  peaceful  mes- 
sages are  conveyed  from  air  base  to  air  base.  This  is  even 
more  true  when  attention  is  called  not  to  existing  but  to 
potential  lines  of  communication. 

The  ideal  dynamic  map  would  be  the  map  which 
can  be  made  only  by  the  film  camera  which,  against 
the  background  of  a  static  map,  can  produce  and  move 
lines  of  action,  indicating,  for  instance,  aggression,  danger 
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zones,  air  attacks,  and  so  on.  Since  this  action  itself 
cannot  be  shown  on  the  printed  map,  the  artist  must 
develop  a  complicated  system  of  "signatures"  and  legends 
which  shows  the  dynamics  without  calling  for  too  great  an 
imagination  from  the  reader.  Thus,  German  cartography 
developed  a  manifold  system  of  such  signatures,  of  which 
the  arrow  (indicating  in  itself,  only  too  easily,  aggression 
and  imperialistic  lusts)  is  one  typical  example: 

the  arrow 


the  arrow  of  aggression,  indi- 
cating like  a  moving  picture, 
the  action 


'=      two    examples,    expressing    the 
'•=      frustration  of  an  attack 


the  fan-shaped  arrow,  showing 
the  diversion  of  an  attack 


one    powerline,    squeezed    by 
another:   flank-attack 


The  result  of  so  specialized  a  technique  of  map  draw- 
ing is  maps  which  are  masterpieces  of  political  propa- 
ganda. One  example  which  may  serve  for  hundreds  is 
the  masterful  map  of  Czechoslovakia,  published  in  Ger- 
many as  early  as  1934,  which  with  its  headline  "A  Minor 
Power  Threatens  Germany"  was  aimed  to  frighten  the 
German  masses  with  an  onslaught  by  Czechoslovakian 
bombers  and  to  prepare  the  German  people,  as  well  as 
the  appeasers  in  London  and  Paris,  psychologically,  for 
the  "protective"  steps  against  Prague  which  Hitler 
deemed  necessary  in  1938.  (See  preceding  page.) 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  astounding  achieve- 
ments of  German  geopolitical  propaganda  methods  is 
given  by  the  last  publication  of  the  German  Library  of 
Information  in  New  York.  Under  the  title  "The  War 
in  Maps,  1939-40,"  the  American  public  is  presented  with 
a  book  of  which  the  German  Library  of  Information 
modestly  says  that  it  is  called  an  Atlas  of  Victory,  "be- 
cause it  portrays  the  practical  expulsion  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  European  continent,  where  she  is  an  unwanted 
intruder  (raumjremd\.  This  book  is  to  be  followed  even- 
tually by  an  Atlas  of  Peace,  portraying  the  battles  now 
raging  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
hope  for  final  emergence  of  a  New  Order  in  Europe." 

Thirty  maps,  beautifully  colored  and  drawn  by  out- 
standing artists  in  the  field  of  cartography,  are  aimed  to 
prove  that  the  British  Empire  never  grew  into  an  or- 
ganic entity.  Its  principle  of  establishing  bases  and  zones 
of  influence  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  been,  so  the  book 
points  out,  in  increasing  conflict  with  the  more  recent 
principle  of  great  geographic  units.  Thus,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editors,  the  maps  prove  the  revolutionary  character 
of  the  present  war.  They  call  the  war  the  greatest  "evo- 
lutionary" (sic)  change  the  world  has  witnessed  in  many 
centuries,  an  "inspiring  process." 

If  these  maps  fulfill  their  political  purpose,  it  would 
mean  that  the  American  reader  of  the  German  Library 
of  Information  stuff  would  see  a  new  world  arising  from 
the  waves  of  the  future,  where  a  new  Europe  "will 
emerge  under  the  symbol  of  a  great  political  and  social 


idea  which  made  possible  the  victories  of  1939  and  1940." 
This  book,  published  and  printed  in  1941  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  as  clever  as  it  is  dangerous.  The 
one  good  part  of  it  is,  however,  that  the  weapon  is  no 
longer  wrapped  in  mystery;  like  all  the  other  "secret 
weapons"  of  Hitlerism  the  map  as  a  weapon  is  not  a 
secret,  a  mystery,  or  something  on  which  Hitler  has  a 
monopoly  lease.  But  to  meet  this  weapon  and  to  use  it 
ourselves  we,  the  American  public,  must  learn  how  to 
read,  how  to  digest  a  map. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  conclusions  forced  upon  us 
by  the  German  achievements  in  the  field  of  cartography 
are  so  obvious  that  we  do  not  need  to  deal  with  them  at 
length.  They  embrace  the  realm  of  propaganda  as  well 
as  of  education.  We  must  be  aware,  however,  that  the 
map  is  a  double-edged  weapon;  in  unskilled  hands  it 
easily  becomes  a  subject  of  ruthless  and  (what  is  some- 
times even  more  dangerous)  stupid  propaganda.  But  in 
the  hands  of  the  expert  who  knows  the  rules  of  the  war 
of  words  as  well  as  those  of  modern  cartography,  it  is  a 
good  weapon.  It  serves  not  only  to  make  our  nation  and 
especially  our  youth  map-conscious  and  consequently 
world-conscious,  but  its  effects  reach  far  beyond  our  na- 
tional frontiers;  it  can  bring  hope  to  the  suppressed  na- 
tions and  fright  to  their  suppressors.  And  here,  too,  the 
attack  is  the  best  defense. 


CANTON  AR-E 

TAKtN  BV  JAPA 

1938 
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"Over  There:  penetration,  intervention  and  conquest  in  the  1930: 
by  Emil  Merlin  for  Survey  Graphic  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  first 
America"  number,  February  1939.  An  example  of  dynamic  cartogi 
transcended  conventional  geography  in  its  portrayal  of  the  Axis 
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History  for  Our  Times 

by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

THE  GROUND  WE  STAND  ON,  by  John  Dos  Passos.  Harcourt,   Brace. 
420  pp.  Price  $3.50. 

REVEILLE   IN    WASHINGTON,    by    Margaret   Leech.    Harper.    483    pp. 
Price  $3.50. 

CARL   SANDBURG,   by   Karl  Detzer.   Harcourt,  Brace.   210  pp.  Price   $2. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Is  OUR  AMERICA  THE  AMERICA  OF  THE  GREAT  TRADITION? 
How  much  of  the  ancient  virtue  can  we  count  on  in  the 
people?  That  is  the  question.  The  will  and  courage  and  vision 
we  need  to  defend  our  liberty  and  the  principle  of  liberty  in 
the  world  must  be  living  forces  in  living  men  today.  They 
cannot  be  borrowed,  inherited,  created  by  slogans  or  propa- 
ganda, or  evoked  by  appeals  to  our  fears.  Fear  does  not  make 
a  coward  brave.  Strength,  the  sense  of  unity,  the  readiness 
for  sacrifice,  are  real  in  the  hearts  of  Americans — or  they  are 
not.  If  they  are  not,  they  will  not  be  reborn  overnight.  We 
believe  they  are  there,  in  spite  of  present  confusion.  We  can 
count  on  the  people.  Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  study  what  the 
ancient  virtues  of  the  Republic  were  and  how  they  came  to 
be.  The  Past  is  a  guide  and  challenge  to  the  Present,  not  to 
be  worshipped,  but  used.  That  is  the  mood  of  these  books. 

"When  we  rack  our  brains  for  hope  and  understanding  for 
the  future,  it  does  us  good,  I  think,  to  remind  ourselves  that 
in  spite  of  hell  and  high  water  men  in  the  past  managed  to 
live  for  and  to  establish  some  few  liberties."  And  so  John 
Dos  Passos  in  "The  Ground  We  Stand  On,"  tells  the  story 
of  some  of  these  men — Roger  Williams,  Franklin,  Sam 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Joel  Barlow,  Hugh  Brackenridge — who 
started  something  mighty  in  the  world.  They  succeeded 
against  great  odds,  why  with  their  foundations  should  we 
fail?  "We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  heirs  to  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  nearly  realized  world-pictures  in  all  his- 
tory." Tracing  the  origins  of  that  world-picture  back  to  the 
self-governing  tradition  of  the  English  peoples,  "the  art  of 
inducing  people  to  behave  in  groups  with  a  minimum  of 
force  and  bloodshed,"  he  comes  out  with  a  profound  faith: 
"that  our  peculiar  institutions  have  a  future,  and  that  this 
country  is  getting  to  be  a  better  place  for  men  to  live  in  in- 
stead of  a  worse." 

This  inspiring  faith  is  founded  on  men  who  had  both  will 
and  the  love  of  liberty.  Roger  Williams  was  not  just  a  dis- 
senting mystic;  he  was  trader,  friend  of  the  Indian,  agent  of 
the  Rhode  Island  settlement  in  London,  inspirer  of  funda- 
mental democracy  in  rival  colonies,  preacher,  tract-writer, 
interpreter  of  the  English  Commonwealth  to  the  New  World, 
exemplar  of  the  fruitful  side  of  English  Protestantism.  He 
opened  the  road  for  our  American  liberal  and  humanitarian 
experiments,  and  defended  the  people  against  privilege.  He 
was  indeed  a  Founder. 

To  get  him  clear  for  us,  Dos  Passos  outlines  the  story  of 
the  English  revolution,  back  to  "Honest  John  Lilburne"  and 
the  Levellers  with  their  first  written  constitution;  to  Milton 
and  freedom  of  the  press;  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Cromwell,  to 
the  regicides  and  their  executions  in  turn.  There  are  brilliant 
sketches  of  great  spirits,  drama  made  vivid  by  the  author's 
gifts  as  a  novelist,  pictures  of  London  and  courts.  We  have 
history,  not  popularized,  but  told  in  terms  of  men.  The 
clarity,  swing,  color  of  telling  make  the  pages  immensely 
readable.  But  underneath  is  the  steady  purpose  to  survey  the 
ground  we  stand  on — here  the  English  freeman  with  his 
Common  Law;  in  the  story  of  Joel  Barlow,  we  get  some  of 
the  background  of  the  French  revolutionary  doctrines;  in  that 
of  Sam  Adams  we  learn  how  the  New  England  townspeople 


made  their  heritage  into  municipal  democracy  that  endured; 
in  that  of  Jefferson,  how  the  Low  Church  gentry  set  up  a 
kind  of  classic  republicanism,  typified  by  the  architecture  of 
Monticello  and  imported  husbandry. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  ponder  our  origins.  "Americans  as  a 
people  notably  lack  a  sense  of  history,"  says  Dos  Passos.  "We 
take  past  accomplishments  for  granted."  But  singularly 
enough,  he  does  not  draw  clear  lessons  for  us  from  his  own 
restorations.  It  is  hard  to  perceive  the  precise  moral  of  Hugh 
Brackenridge's  share  in  the  Whiskey  Rebellion.  Perhaps  the 
author's  challenge  is:  Here  is  what  your  tap-root  men  did  and 
said.  If  you  understand  and  apply  their  ideas,  all  is  well  with 
the  American  spirit;  if  you  cannot,  no  "breast-beating  by  men 
of  letters"  will  revive  it.  If  you  think  religious  liberty  is  as 
precious  as  Roger  Williams  and  Jefferson  did,  how  do  you 
defend  it  today?  Samuel  Adams  was  zealous — are  you?  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  a  shrewd  diplomat  for  American  in- 
terests. Do  we  breed  the  like  today?  The  answers  will  be 
revealed  in  the  bedrock  of  American  deeds.  We  have  won 
through  confusion  in  the  past.  We  can  now. 

THE  VICTORY   OF  A   CAUSE   IN  A   TIME   OF    CONFUSION    IS   PERHAPS 

the  keynote  of  Margaret  Leech's  grand  panorama  of  Wash- 
ington during  another  crisis,  the  years  1860-1865.  Here  was 
the  capital  threatened  with  invasion  from  without,  and  full 
of  secession  sympathizers  within.  The  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
secretly  stealing  in  for  his  first  inauguration  is  symbolic.  The 
provincial  sprawling  country  town,  with  pigs  in  the  streets, 
inadequate  policing,  overrun  by  politicians,  divided  in  senti- 
ments, is  brilliantly  pictured.  Then  day-by-day  we  get  the 
record  of  what  happened  in  the  streets,  what  the  people  did 
and  said,  how  the  government  floundered  about  policy  and 
defense,  and  how  slowly  and  at  bitter  cost,  order,  purpose, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  self-governing  tradition  asserted 
themselves  over  chaos.  The  American  way  has,  as  Dos 
Passos  says,  ever  been  won  in  times  of  peril.  We  can  find 
here  courage  for  the  present  crisis. 

This  diary  of  a  city  makes  you  one  of  its  citizens  who 
reads  the  newspapers,  overhears  the  gossip  at  the  Willard 
Hotel,  stirs  with  alarm  at  military  reports,  rides  out  to  Bull 
Run  in  carnival  mood,  whispers  that  the  President  has  do- 
mestic trials  as  well  as  public  burdens,  damns  generals  and 
politicians,  and  suspects  the  neighbors  of  being  southern 
spies.  This  is  history  as  it  was  lived  by  a  Washingtonian,  his- 
tory restored  by  immense  research,  and  rich  in  intimate  detail 
enlivened  by  a  vigorous  imagination.  The  book  is  long  so  you 
may  want  to  pick  out  the  parts  that  interest  you,  to  begin 
with.  It  offers  many  gay  or  tragic  episodes. 

The  coming  of  the  first  volunteers  is  reported  with  humor- 
ous gusto.  The  kid-gloved  New  Yorkers  came  in  style,  al- 
though they  left  a  thousand  velvet-covered  camp-stools  in 
Annapolis;  the  men  quartered  in  the  unfinished  Capitol  held 
mock  debates  in  the  very  seats  of  Congressmen  and  used 
their  franked  envelopes;  the  tough  Zouaves  recruited  from 
New  York  fire  departments  played  with  the  fire  apparatus 
and  raised  plain  Hell.  The  frightened  citizens  may  have 
wondered  whether  the  defenders  were  worse  than  the  enemy. 
The  story  of  the  spies,  especially  of  that  alluring  lady,  Rose 
Greenhow,  makes  another  grand  section,  newly  pertinent  in 
these  days  of  Fifth  Columns.  The  Booth  conspiracy  and  the 
final  tragedy  of  Lincoln  are  covered  with  moving  simplicity. 
These  items  reveal  the  usefulness  of  this  pageant-book  to 
show  how  hard  won  is  this  America  we  must  still  defend. 

To   KNOW    THE   PERSONALITY   AND    BACKGROUND   OF    CARL    SAND- 

burg  will  help  us  understand  our  times.  What  kind  of  Amer- 
ican chose  as  his  life  work  the  storv  of  the  kind  of  American 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was?  He  built  a  bridge  to  the  Past,  one 
of  over  a  million  careful  words.  Mr.  Detzler  set  out  to  find 
how  Sandburg's  mind  and  memory  and  fingers  worked  on 
this  great  task.  He  gives  us  not  the  final  biography  of  the 
poet,  journalist,  historian,  but  the  elements  of  Fate,  circum- 
stance, and  inner  urge  that  prepared  this  man  for  his  me- 
morial devotion.  The  American  spirit  still  inspires  its  servants. 
These  books  are  testaments  of  faith.  As  long  as  Americans 
seek  the  truth  from  our  past,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  future. 

Inventions  Mold  America 

ENGINES  OF  DEMOCRACY,  by  Roger  Burlingame.  Scribner.  606  pases. 
Price  $3.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ROGER  BURLINGAME  HAS  AGAIN  PROVED  HIMSELF  TO  BE  ONE 
of  those  rare  individuals  who  can  speak  of  technical  progress 
in  terms  of  social  gain  and,  when  need  be,  social  lag.  Being 
neither  a  scientist  nor  an  economist,  he  presents  a  history 
of  invention  that  is  as  fascinating  to  the  lay  reader  as  the 
scientific  magazines,  yet  shows  the  interplay  of  pure  science, 
invention,  and  business  and  finance  in  the  growth  of  a 
society  based  on  technology. 

"Engines  of  Democracy"  is  required  reading  for  the  tech- 
nically minded  who  know  less  than  they  should  of  economics, 
and  to  the  socially  minded  who  find  more  and  more  difficulty 
in  keeping  abreast  of  technical  change.  Knowledge  of  one 
field  is  incomplete  without  something  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  other. 

To  bring  the  two  fields  together,  Burlingame  retells  history 
in  terms  of  inventions.  To  him  wars,  statesmen,  and  parlia- 
mentary debates  are  not  the  prime  movers  of  history.  They 
are  the  secondary  effects,  attempts  to  control  the  social 
changes  rooted  in  the  new  inventions. 

As  long  as  invention  is  largely  a  problem  of  mechanics 
the  chain  of  events  is  fairly  simple  to  follow.  When  a  single 
invention  begins  to  combine  problems  in  several  departments 
of  physics  and  chemistry  the  story  becomes  more  involved. 
Such  a  story  becomes  a  tale  of  large  movements.  Lone 
inventors  are  the  privates  and  officers  in  an  army  of  tech- 
nicians working  toward  a  common  goal. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  power,  communications,  and  the  growth 
of  cities,  Burlingame  presents  each  as  the  result  of  a  series 
of  related  inventions  together  with  their  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  period.  This  is  accomplished  without  belittling  individ- 
ual genius.  All  the  familiar  names  are  here — Morse,  Bell, 
Bessemer,  McCormack,  Edison,  and  the  rest — but  we  also 
learn  of  earlier  work  that  made  their  inventions  possible. 

Burlingame  does  not  subscribe  to  the  "great  man"  theory. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  he  shows  us  that  society  was  ready 
before  the  inventor  appeared.  We  gather  that  if  a  particular 
inventor  had  not  been  at  hand  someone  else  would  have 
done  the  work.  In  cases  of  a  contest  for  credit,  rival  claims 
are  carefully  considered  and  duly  weighed. 

The  author  has  given  us  an  exciting  new  kind  of  Ameri- 
can history,  a  kind  that  becomes  increasingly  necessary  as 
the  mechanics  of  society  become  further  and  further  removed 
by  science  and  technology  from  the  ken  of  the  ordinary 
mortal. 
New  Yor^  ROY  L.  PEPPF.RBURG 

How  France  Lost 

FRANCE,  MY  COUNTRY — THROUGH  THE  DISASTER,  by  Jacques  Mari- 
tain.  Longmans,  Green.  117  pp.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid  by  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

THIS    BOOK    IS    NOT   AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    COLLAPSE    OF   FRANCE, 

but  an  explanation.  In  its  few  pages  the  author  presents  only 
his  conclusions,  never  his  arguments.  These  the  reader  must 
accept  or  reject.  The  present  reviewer,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  problem,  has  little  or  no 
hesitation  in  endorsing  practically  everything  in  the  book. 
He  is  familiar  with  many  of  the  books  dealing  with  the 
same  subject — those,  for  example,  by  Chambrun,  Maurois, 


Remains,  Simone — and  has  no  reservations  in  pronouncing 
this  the  best,  though  it  will  almost  certainly  not  be  the  most 
popular.  It  contains  no  account  of  miraculous  escapes,  details 
no  gossipy  conversations  with  leading  figures,  tells  of  no 
weird  and  wonderful  international  intrigues,  and  contains  no 
bitter  and  personal  attacks  on  well  known  individuals.  It  is 
calm,  aloof,  impersonal — but  very  good.  A  wise  man  gives 
his  analysis  of  conditions  in  France,  and  explains  how  the 
actual  events,  working  against  that  particular  background, 
led  to  defeat. 

After  the  excellent  analysis  of  the  mistakes  of  the  armistice 
and  the  faulty,  though  well  meant,  acts  of  the  Petain  group, 
one  is  a  bit  surprised  by  some  of  the  author's  conclusions 
about  the  Vichy  regime,  as,  for  example,  that  the  French  need 
not  choose  between  its  leadership  and  that  of  De  Gaulle. 
Does  he  still  think  that? 

As  is  true  of  all  prophecies,  those  made  by  M.  Maritain 
are  less  likely  to  meet  with  approval  than  the  explanations 
of  the  past. 

That  the  book,  however,  is  excellent,  is  worth  repeating. 
More  books  like  this,  read  carefully,  would  help  clarify  and 
enlighten  public  opinion  here  and  elsewhere.  That  the  book 
has  a  serious  fault,  cannot  be  denied — there  is  not  enough 
of  it.  The  author,  for  example,  touches  upon,  hints  at,  the 
influence  of  materialism  in  the  collapse  of  France  and  of 
democracy  elsewhere.  This  reviewer  wishes  that  the  treat- 
ment of  this  most  important  subject  had  been  considerably 
extended. 

In  spite  of  a  translation  that  is  not  distinguished  and  is 
even  occasionally  poor,  the  sharp  elegance  of  the  original 
survives.  Much  of  the  book — about  115  pages  of  it — is  emi- 
nently quotable.  Here  is  one  passage  on  which  Americans 
should  ponder:  "In  my  opinion  the  democracies  are  not  to 
be  condemned  tor  not  having  prepared  for  war  as  efficiently 
as  Hitler's  Germany.  Freedom  can  only  thrive  in  a  peaceful 
world;  the  concomitant  drawbacks  are  the  price  we  pay  for 
a  more  civilized  way  of  life.  .  .  .  The  great  sin  of  the  democ- 
racies was  not  to  have  seen  war  when  it  came,  to  have  sup- 
posed that  a  war  might  be  won  without  being  waged." 
Columbia  University  GEORGE  WOODBRIDGE 

Labor  Laws  and  the  Courts 

LABOR  CASES  AND  MATERIALS — Readings  on  tbe  Relations  between 
Government  and  Labor,  edited  by  Carl  Raushenbush  and  Emanuel  Stein. 
Crofts.  674  pp.  Price  $4,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

INCREASING  DISCONTENT  MAY  BE  NOTED  AMONG  ECONOMISTS 
and  political  scientists  concerning  the  prolonged  and  sharp 
separation  of  their  respective  disciplines.  Granted  that  a 
field  of  knowledge  ordinarily  must  go  through  a  period  61 
specialization  as  it  matures;  that  it  may  refine  its  technique, 
acquire  skill  in  defining  problems,  and  develop  the  organon 
of  a  science.  Yet  the  dangers  in  specialization  are  great. 
Problems  may  be  defined  sharply  but  so  narrowly  that  the 
problem  set  forth  is  of  no  consequence  anyway.  Tools  of 
analysis  may  be  made  keen  but  the  field  of  inquiry  may 
become  arid,  and  justification  for  an  elaborate  machinery  of 
research  simply  disappear.  There  is,  in  a  word,  no  warrant 
for  the  expensive  maintenance  of  a  scholarship  that  is  sterile 
and  a  teaching  that  is  but  pallidly  relevant  to  the  under- 
standing and  solution  of  social  problems  as  they  exist  in  the 
world,  as  contrasted  with  the  head  of  the  specialist. 

A  healthy  response  to  this  discontent  may  be  seen  in  such 
a  magnificent  challenge  to  academic  snobbery  as  Robert 
Lynd's  "Knowledge  for  What"  or  Mrs.  Wootton's  "Lament 
for  Economics."  Many  students  have  been  writing  books  that 
must  be  classified  in  the  combined  field  of  political  economy. 
Mr.  Hansen  on  "Fiscal  Policies  and  Professor  Slichtcr  on 
"Industrial  Relations"  are  conspicuous  cases  in  point.  A  spate 
of  tracts  for  the  times  by  the  Lerners.  the  Chamberlins,  the 
Carrs,  and  the  Binghams  manifest  the  same  awareness  that 
economics  and  politics  are  inextricably  mixed,  and  that  noth- 
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ing  very  helptul  can  be  said  by  a  writer  who  is  unable  to 
overcome  his  respect  for  the  traditional  intellectual  fences. 

All  this  has  been  understood  by  certain  distinguished 
teachers  of  law  for  years.  Mr.  Brandeis  acted  upon  it  as  did 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  through  his  years  at  Harvard.  In 
those  law  schools  where  this  understanding  had  taken  root, 
the  case  method  has  long  been  used  as  an  instrumental 
teaching  device,  and  is  now  coming  tardily  into  favor  in 
other  fields. 

The  book  provoking  these  observations  was  assembled  out 
of  the  authors'  enthusiasm  for  cultivating  the  fence  rows 
between  the  fields  and  the  case  method  of  study.  Six  hundred 
pages  of  documents  are  here,  most  of  them  court  decisions, 
the  rest  texts  of  laws,  summaries  of  problems  requiring  or 
receiving  legislative  attention,  and  occasional  personal  ac- 
counts of  particular  problems.  They  relate  to  the  govern- 
ment's influence  on  collective  bargaining  on  the  minimum 
terms  of  the  labor  contract.  The  selection  is  excellent,  the 
editing  reasonable,  and  the  organization  effective  for  reader, 
teacher  or  student.  This  is  a  first-rate  compendium,  if  one 
wants  to  come  vividly  to  grips  with  the  problems  themselves, 
to  sense  the  contours  of  power  that  mark  our  society,  witness 
the  subtle  ways  in  which  the  inarticulate  premise  can  domi- 
nate and  corrupt  judgment,  or  feel  the  thrill  of  communion 
with  the  occasional  great  mind  that  has  graced  America's 
courts. 

I  might  add  that  a  study  of  these  cases  can  reassure  the 
man  who  has  lost  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  our  economy 
to    grow    in    what    Charles    Beard    has    called    "democratic 
humanism." 
Williams  College  J.  RAYMOND  WALSH 

A  Better  Order 

PLAN    FOR    PERMANENT    PEACE,    by    Hans    Hermann.       Harper. 
315  pp.     Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    INTERESTING    BOOK    CONTAINS    AN    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    ECO- 

nomic  causes  of  the  present  war,  and  a  suggested  plan  for 
economic  reconstruction. 

We  can  readily  agree  with  the  author  that  numerous  eco- 
nomic fallacies  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  debacle.  The 
equilibrium  of  world  economics  was  upset  by  such  short- 
sighted policies  as  protectionism,  reparation  demands,  and 
currency  manipulations  which  disrupted  trade  and  destroyed 
the  capital  and  productive  system  of  the  world.  But,  we 
ask,  why  did  nations  persist  in  committing  neo-mercantilist 
errors?  Why  this  exaggerated  national  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness to  the  need  of  solidarity  of  action  which  alone  can  ensure 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity?  Undoubtedly,  the  fallacies  of 
economic  behavior  were  the  result  of  much  deeper  lying, 
non-economic  forces  which  were  immune  to  rational  control 
and  the  long  range  view.  To  realize  this  is  important,  since 
all  plans  of  reconstruction  after  war  presuppose  that  people 
will  be  reasonable,  will  subordinate  their  selfish  desires  to 
a  common  interest,  forget  their  hatreds,  suspicions,  and 
traditional  rivalries,  cease  to  play  power  politics,  and  begin 
to  act  rationally. 

Heymann  hopes  that  "when  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth 
have  destroyed  all  that  is  noble  in  the  world  and  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  results  of  their  crime,  then  their  better 
nature  may  be  awakened."  He  further  believes  that  national 
totalitarianism  which  finances  its  internal  economy  through 
underconsumption  and  inflation  represents  "the  last  violent 
flaring-up  of  excessive  nationalism."  Heymann's  optimism 
also  is  reflected  in  his  confidence  that  the  United  States  will 
take  the  initiative  and  actively  support  an  "International 
Authority"  which  is  to  be  created  after  the  war  to  be  the 
controlling  and  directing  agency  of  the  economic  and  po- 
litical life  of  all  nations.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  share  this 
optimism,  since  life  does  not  tolerate  despair  we  shall  go 
on  trying,  and  trying  again,  for  a  better  order  no  matter 
how  often  we  fail.  And  those  of  us  who  believe  in  forging 


ahead  can  do  no  better  than  study  the  mature,  carefully 
thought-out  plan  of  a  Bank  of  Nations  which  Heymann 
elaborates  in  this  book.  It  might  be  true  that  this  plan  can 
work  only  if  our  better  nature  asserts  itself,  if  we  surrender 
national  prerogatives,  and  listen  to  reason.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  reverse  process,  too,  is  a  distinct  possibility.  If 
in  some  way  we  enforce  international  authority,  establish  a 
common  currency,  restore  free  trade,  then  a  condition  might 
be  created  which  will  enable  our  better  nature  to  function, 
will  make  us  shed  our  prejudices,  and  lead  us  to  recognize 
that  our  own  interests  can  flourish  only  if  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  an  international  cooperative  system. 
Columbia  University  THEODORE  ABEL 

Problems  of  the  Emergency 

KCONOMIC  FACTORS  AFFECTING  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
POLICY  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  by  Sumner  H.  Slichter.  Indus- 
trial Relations  Counselors,  Inc.  112  pp.  Price  $1.50,  postpaid  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS    MONOGRAPH    IS    AN    EXPANSION    OF    AN    EARLIER    ONE    OF 

similar  title  published  in  November  1939.  It  considers  first 
the  labor  requirements  of  a  defense  program  and  the  means 
by  which  the  requisite  number  of  skilled  men  and  super- 
visors may  be  most  rapidly  developed.  It  discusses  the  effects 
on  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  of  various  methods  of 
financing  the  expenditures,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
financing  through  inflationary  deficits  rather  than  through 
taxes  and  savings.  It  calls  attention  to  the  vicious  spiral  that 
may  be  started  by  large  wage  increases,  coupled  with  over- 
time rates,  and  the  emphasis  which  this  might  put  on  con- 
sumer goods  and  therefore  on  non-defense  industries.  It 
deplores  artificial  and  legal  restrictions  on  hours  as  not 
intended  for  the  present  situation. 

In  the  matter  of  labor  relations,  there  is  a  realistic  prog- 
nostication of  the  rise  of  strikes,  an  exaggeration  of  the  force 
of  mere  public  opinion,  and  a  sober  judgment  on  the  limita- 
tions of  legal  curbs.  Some  of  the  modifications  needed  in 
trade  union  agreements  to  make  for  efficient  operation  of 
defense  industry  are  then  outlined.  Finally,  the  problems 
involved  in  ultimately  shifting  from  a  defense  to  a  non- 
defense  economy  are  briefly  sketched.  Thus  the  book  covers, 
in  its  limited  pages,  some  of  the  basic  questions  of  the  day 
with  respect  to  the  industrial  competence  of  a  democracy 
under  war  emergency  conditions. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor^  HERMAN  FELDMAN 

"Honorable  Enemy" 

HONORABLE  ENEMY,  by  Ernest  O.  Hanser.  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce. 
268  pp.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ERNEST  HAUSER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  JAPANESE  CHARACTER,  AS  IT 
appears  in  this  book,  has  a  double  advantage.  It  is  not  only 
informative  at  a  time  when  information  is  needed;  it  is  vastly 
entertaining  at  a  time  when  lightheartedness  is  greatly  to 
be  desired. 

His  method  of  dealing  with  a  problem  is  a  combination 
of  the  sharpest  possible  contrasts  and  the  most  familiar  com- 
parisons. He  devotes  careful  attention  to  the  vast  differences 
between  Japanese  life  and  American  life  and,  at  the  same 
time,  makes  his  comparisons  by  means  of  creating  a  Japanese 
version  of  Babbitt,  a  run-of-the-mine  average  Japanese  citizen 
with  the  usual  family  and  inevitable  problems.  The  method 
is  a  good  one  and  Mr.  Hauser  employs  it  with  shrewd 
enthusiasm. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  writing  is  its  inclusion 
of  an  enormous  mass  of  small  details.  The  author  is  an 
extremely  perceptive  person  and  has  set  down  the  minutiae 
of  his  observations.  As  a  consequence,  the  book  includes  many 
little  things  about  Japanese  people  and  Japanese  life  that 
are  not  matters  of  common  knowledge  to  the  usual  American. 

The  chief  value  of  the  book,  however,  is  not  even  the 
service  that  it  renders  in  shedding  more  light  where  light  is 
(Continued  on  page  536) 
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NEXT  MONTH'S  SPECIAL  NUMBER 


HERE  again,  in  a  special  number  for  November, 
SURVEY    GRAPHIC    will    bring    down    to 
American  earth  the  challenge  to  democracy  which 
reaches  us  from  overseas. 

Marching  men  and  the  caterpillar  treads  of 
thundering  tanks  have  put  their  stamp  on  a  hun- 
dred battlefields  since  our  first  Calling  America 
number  in  February  1939  .  .  .  Today  the  American 
navy  patrols  the  seas  the  United  States  has  set  out 
to  keep  free  .  .  . 

HERE  AT  HOME— 

— the  challenge  of  these  critical  fall  months  comes 
down  to  our  genius  for  organization.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  function  as  the  "arsenal  for  democracy," 
the  outcome  hangs  on  the  team  play  of  American 
labor,  American  industry  and  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

Can  we  win  our  race  against  time;  deliver  where 
and  when  they  can  count  tanks  and  guns,  ships  and 
planes,  munitions  and  food? 


We  can  do  so  only  if  we  overcome  ancient  ani- 
mosities, eliminate  friction  that  slows  the  wheels  of 
production,  reach  new  levels  of  working  together. 

Then  why  in  these  days  of  emergency,  do  strike  headlines 
flash  across  front  pages?  .  .  .  What  happens  after  strikes — 
less  spectacular,  more  significant?  . . . 

Who  are  the  key  people  in  the  partnership  of  public 
agencies,  managements,  men?  .  .  . 

Will  the  patterns  now  taking  shape  in  industrial  relations 
function  effectively?  Do  they  hold  a  promise  for  the  future 
of  this  self-governing  people  now  girding  itself  in  a  great 
common  effort  under  freedom? 

Americans,  today,  have  not  only  newspapers  and 
speeches  to  help  them  understand  what  is  afoot. 
We  have  coverage  as  never  before  by  correspond- 
ents and  commentators,  radio  and  movies.  The  war 
is  brought  to  our  doorsteps;  but  there's  public  con- 
fusion nonetheless  as  to  what's  happening  at  home. 

This  special  hundred-page  number  of  Survey 
Graphic — partial  contents  on  the  next  page — will 
apply  those  techniques  of  inquiry  and  interpretation 
through  which  Survey  Associates  consistently  throws 
light  into  situations  of  great  heat. 


FIFTH  IN  "CALLING  AMERICA"  SERIES 
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MANNING  THE  ARSENAL 
FOR  DEMOCRACY: 

Industrial  Relations  and  Defense 


THE  UNLIMITED  EMERGENCY 
The  Thrust  of  Change 

by  William  H.  Davis,  Chairman,  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board. 

What  we  are  experiencing  are  growing  pains.  Out  of 
clash  and  concert  in  American  defense  industries,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  one  of  the  most  creative  participants  in 
the  field  of  industrial  relations,  sees  the  growth  of  a  new 
maturity. 

Since  September  1,  1939 

by  Carroll  Binder,  Foreign  Editor  and  Director  of  Foreign 
Service,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

With  sources  that  serve  him  from  every  country  at  war,  a 
Chicago  journalist  paints  a  canvas  that  reaches  from  forced 
labor  in  the  conquered  lands  to  full  cabinet  participation  in 
the  British  Isles. 

Men  Around  the  Table 

by  Edward  P.  Flynn,  New  York  Post  Bureau,  Washington. 
A  Washington  correspondent  sketches  the  cast  of  char- 
acters in  industry,  labor  and  government  service,  who  are 
taking  part  in  today's  drama  of  industrial  relations. 

LABOR 
Labor  Puts  in  Its  Mind  and  Muscle 

by  J.  Raymond  Walsh.  Williams  College,  author  of 
"CIO:  Industrial  Unionism  in  Action." 

The  little  known  story  of  union  collaboration  in  produc- 
tion problems — pioneer  experiments,  current  research,  pro- 
posals and  undertakings. 

Ford  Puts  on  the  Union  Label 

by  Victor  Weybright,  Managing  Editor,  Survey  Graphic 

For  our  Silver  Anniversary  Number  in  1937,  Mr.  Wey- 
bright portrayed  "Henry  Ford  at  the  Wheel" — a  case  study 
of  complete  employer  control.  Here  he  interprets  the  ex- 
perience of  Ford's  employes  under  Ford's  8-cylinder  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 

Tares  in  the  Wheat 

by  Louis  Stark,  Washington  correspondent 

The  grim  story  of  subversive  activities  behind  the  labor 
front. 

Toward  Unity 

by  Joel  Seidman,  Labor  Economist 

There  have  been  the  hurdles  of  jurisdictional  disputes  to 
overcome,  the  drag  of  racketeering,  the  cleavages  between 
A  F  of  L  and  the  CIO.  But  there  is  solid  ground  for  hope 
of  new  epochs  of  labor  peace  and  collaboration. 

MANAGEMENT 
'Men,  Tools  and  Machines 

by  Roger  Burlingame,  Industrial  Historian,  author  of  "En- 
gines of  Democracy" 

Miracles  of  engineering  and  organization  which  are  trans- 
forming factories  and  their  output  from  "business  as  usual" 
to  the  huge  new  tasks  of  defense. 

Management  in  Evolution 

A  leading  industrialist  shows  the  employer's  stake  in  or- 


derly   industrial    relations,    and   pictures   the   goals   of   en- 
lightened management  during  the  emergency  and  after. 

Organized  Employers 

by  Ernest  S.  Bradford,  School  of  Business  and  Civic  Ad- 
ministration, College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Past  failures  of  employer  associations  to  come  to  grips 
constructively  with  problems  of  industrial  relations;  the 
newer  attitudes,  the  moves  toward  industry-wide  organiza- 
tion. 

GOVERNMENT 
The  Public  and  Industrial  Relations 

by  William  M.  Leiserson,  member  National  Labor  Relations 
Board 

Framework  and  procedures  of  NLRB,  the  Conciliation 
Service,  the  OPM  "trouble  shooters,"  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board.  Their  probable  evolution  as  govern- 
ment shoulders  growing  responsibilities  in  the  production 
partnership. 


Labor  Supply 


by  Lyle  Spencer,  Director,  Science  Research  Associates 

The  swing  from  worklessness  to  shortage  of  skill,  to  the 
recent  spread  of  "priorities"  unemployment.  Training  pro- 
grams and  the  employment  services. 

Defense  Migration 

by  John  H.  Tolan,  Congressman  from  California 

What  the  Tolan  Committee  has  found  in  the  defense 
areas. 

Time  and  Money 

by  Merle  D.  Vincent,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

What  effect  does  wage-hour  legislation  have  on  output? 
On  prices?  On  the  trend  toward  inflation? 

SYMPOSIUM 

"How  can  we  speed  defense  production  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  free  labor  and  free  enterprise?"  Among 
the  participants: 

Dorothy    j.     Bellanca,     Member     General     Executive     Board.     Amalgamated 

Clothing   Workers  of  America 

Sidney   Blumenthal,   Chairman   of  the   Board,   The  Shelton    Looms 
James    B.    Carey.    Swratary,    Congress    of    industrial    Organizations 
David    Dublnsky.    President,    International    Ladles    Garment    Workars    Union 
John    A.    Fltoh.    Member    of    Faculty.    New    York    School    of    Social    Work 
Walter    D.    Fuller.    President.    National    Association    of    Manufacturers 
Mary  Barnett  Gilson,  Assistant  Professor  «f  Economics,  University  of  Cfeioago 
Elinore    M.    Herrlck.    Regional    Director,    National    Labor    Relations    Board 
Arthur    8.    Meyer.    Chairman,    New    York    State    Board    of    Mediation 
Walter     P.     Reuther,     Member     International     Board,     United     AotomoMte 

Workers 
Rt.   Rev.   Msor.  John  A.   Ryan,   Director.  Social  Action   Department,   National 

Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

Sumner  H.  Slichter,  Professor  of  Easiness  Economics,  Harvard  University 
Robert  J.  Watt,  International  Representative,  American  Federation  of  Labor 

CON.VENJENT  SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 

Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  Gty 

Please   enter  my  subscription   for  one  year   at  $3. 
— I  enclose  payment  OR  I  will  pay  in  30  days. 


Name 


Address 


Foreign  Postage  Extra,   50  cents;  Canadian,  75  cents. 
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needed,  but  in  its  extremely  friendly  readability.  It  is  good 
fun  from  beginning  to  end  and  the  information  that  it  con- 
veys will  be  absorbed  by  the  reader  with  a  maximum  of 
pleasure  and  a  minimum  of  effort. 

In  the  political  field,  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
book  is  its  character  sketch  of  the  Japanese  Premier,  Prince 
Konoye.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  Mr.  Hauser 
will  add  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  to  his  gallery  of  por- 
traits and  show  Prince  Konoye  with  Mr.  Matsuoka  in  com- 
parison and  contrast. 
New  Yor%  ROBERT  AURA  SMITH 

The  Promised  Land 

CARAVANS    TO   THE    NORTHWEST,    by   John    Blanchard.     Houghton, 
Mifflin.     123   pp.     Price   $1.90,   postpaid   by   Survey   Associates,    Inc. 

ONLY  IN  RECENT  YEARS  HAS  AMERICA  BEGUN  AN  ADEQUATE 
inventory  of  its  natural  resources.  The  most  thorough  work 
in  this  respect  has  taken  place  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Mr.  Blanchard's  book  adds 
much  to  the  information  already  compiled  on  the  latter  region. 
With  charts,  photographs,  and  effective  text,  he  has  drama- 
tized the  settlement  possibilities  which  yet  exist  in  the  Far 
West. 

In  the  short  space  of  123  pages,  Mrs.  Blanchard  presents  the 
hopes  and  problems  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Here  is  a 
region  which  can  accommodate  2,500,000  more  people.  It  has 


land  tor  150,000  new  farms.  The  Columbia  River  and  its 
swift  tributaries  contain  nearly  half  the  nation's  potential 
hydroelectricity.  Fifty  percent  of  the  standing  timber  in  the 
United  States  mantles  the  region's  far-flung  uplands.  At  the 
present  time  only  3  percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
occupy  13  percent  of  the  national  area. 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  Northwest?  Mr.  Blanchard 
shows  them.  "Irrigation,  drainage,  stump-clearance,  more 
efficient  cropping,  and  the  conversion  of  grazing  land  into 
farms,"  all  are  required.  New  industries  must  be  established 
to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  power  reservoir.  The  timber 
industry  must  be  conserved.  "Cut  out  and  get  out"  must  be 
forgotten  as  a  lumber  policy.  Gutting  of  the  resources  will 
leave  the  Northwest  as  barren  and  sterile  as  parts  of  the 
South  and  the  Dust  Bowl.  Wise  development  will  make  the 
Northwest  a  "Promised  Land"  for  men  and  women  from 
submarginal  farms  elsewhere  and  from  the  crowded  cities  ol 
the  East. 

Mr.  Blanchard's  excellent  study,  which  is  completely  jllus 
trated  with  photographs  and  statistical  charts,  was  undertaken 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Northwest  Regional  Council.  This 
is  a  private  organization  endowed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun 
dation.  It  is  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  appraising  the  re- 
sources of  the  Northwest  and  passing  on  that  information 
in  popular  form,  to  the  general  public. 
Portland,  Ore.  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGEF 


A  CORNERSTONE  FOR  WORLD  RECONSTRUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  527) 


then  and  now,  and  will  give  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  the  les- 
sons we  may  be  able  to  learn  from  wartime  experience  in 
the  international  control  of  food  distribution  for  post-war 
international  policies. 

Another  department  of  the  ILO  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  studies  of  food  costs,  and  has  refined  also  the 
methods  of  comparing  the  costs  of  other  elements  in  the 
daily  living  of  many  peoples.  This  subject  of  inquiry,  labor- 
ious and  time-consuming,  happens  to  have  possibilities  of 
immediate  practical  usefulness.  Social  agencies  want  to 
know,  on  behalf  of  refugees,  how  much  must  be  allowed  for 
living  costs  in  a  strange  land,  on  the  basis  of  their  ac- 
customed standards  of  living.  Or  a  government  may  be  puz- 
zled to  know  how  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  officials  temporar- 
ily resident  abroad,  so  as  to  compensate  them  for  differences 
in  costs.  But  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  part  which 
more  accurate  methods  of  computation  will  play  when  the 
time  comes  to  create  an  actuarial  basis,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
promised  insurance  against  hunger  and  want. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  ILO  spe- 
cialists no  longer  speak  of  minimum  food  requirements.  This 
concept  has  given  way  to  that  of  adequacy  for  maintenance 
in  buoyant  health. 

War  has  brought  to  the  forefront  of  international  public 
discussion  also  three  other  elements  in  living  standards: 
housing,  medical  services,  and  what  is  usually  called  recrea- 
tion but  really  comprises  the  whole  field  of  human  interest 
and  activity  outside  working  hours.  Important  studies  in  all 
these  fields  by  the  ILO  are  either  under  way  or  planned.  In 
some  of  the  member  countries,  the  supply  of  homes  has  not 
yet  caught  up  with  the  shortage  created  by  the  last  war.  If, 
as  is  feared,  a  serious  deficiency  will  be  caused  by  the  present 
war,  with  the  even  more  complete  absorption  of  the  building 
trades  in  defense  activities,  housing  may  well  be  a  central 
object  of  reconstruction  planning  even  in  those  countries 
that  will  be  spared  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  Luftwaffe. 

In  the  studies  of  medical  services  and  of  recreational  and 
cultural  provision  for  the  workers,  the  central  motif  of  ILO 
objectives  emerges  with  special  clarity.  Comparisons  of  what 


is  being  done  in  various  countries  provides  the  basis  fo 
discussions  that  emphasize  the  need  for  cooperation  betweer 
workers,  employers,  and  government  agencies,  and  the  free 
dom  of  choice  in  these  essentials  of  well-being  that  mus 
remain  open  to  the  consumers  and  the  users  of  public  ser 
vices  in  a  democracy. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  the  briefest  reference  t' 
the  preparatory  studies  undertaken  by  the  ILO  in  the  fieli 
of  post-war  migration  for  settlement.  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
in  one  of  his  recent  broadcasts,  described  German  plans  fo 
resettlement  of  millions  of  people  in  both  eastern  and  wes 
ern  Europe.  "Nobody,"  he  remarked,  "will  be  pleased  b 
these  upsetting  changes  except  Herr  Hitler  himself."  IL( 
studies  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  migrations  fc 
settlement  after  the  war  will  in  the  main  be  voluntary,  an 
that  they  will  not  be  engineered  to  disguise  political  failut 
to  meet  problems  of  maladjustment  by  means  more  obviot 
and  more  conducive  to  human  happiness. 

The  exigencies  of  war  and  of  post-war  reconstructic 
will  play  havoc  with  many  a  long  range  plan.  But  there 
a  logical  sequence  of  events.  Just  as  the  ILO  itself  grew  ov 
of  the  last  war  as  an  instrument  of  the  world's  need  f( 
social  justice,  so  the  unfinished  task  will  continue  to  netl 
precisely  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  approach  which  th 
organization  has  developed  in  the  twenty-two  years  of  i 
history.  The  outlines  of  that  task  are  more  clearly  visib 
today  because  of  the  work  that  has  already  been  accor 
plished — all  of  it  preparatory,  one  would  like  to  think,  fi 
the  even  greater  joint  effort  to  which  the  democracies 
the  world  have  lately  bound  themselves. 

Some  things  can  now  be  taken  for  granted:  labor's  rig 
to  organize  and  labor's  willingness  to  share  the  responsibili 
for  the  enlargement  of  social  policy;  the  transference 
some  of  the  power  possessed  by  political  parliaments 
representative  industrial  parliaments;  the  common  endeav 
of  those  who  possess  economic  strength — including  the  me 
privileged  groups  of  workers — in  behalf  of  the  weak 
classes  and  peoples;  and  faith  in  international  solidarity 
the  key  to  social  progress  everywhere. 
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vondered  whether  even  under  La  Guardia  it  is  possible 
o  administer  the  merit  system  honestly,  efficiently  and  in 
jood  faith — whether  perhaps  a  dangerous  Stalinist  or  an 
inashamed  fellow  traveler  has  been  turning  the  New 
/ork  civil  service  into  ;i  flophouse  for  subversive  enemies 
if  democracy. 

'Let's  Look  at  the  Record" 

THERE  is  ONE  EASY  WAY  TO  SETTLE  ANY  SUCH  CONFUSION;  A 
»vay  made  famous  by  Al  Smith,  Sr. 

After  nine  months  of  sensationalism,  Counsel  Ellis  ren- 
iered  an  interim  report  to  the  committee  and,  of  course,  to 
:he  public.  That  summary  made  Kern  and  his  associates 
,ook  bad.  It  set  forth  what  purported  to  be  ten  instances 
jf  maladministration  or  worse.  At  this  writing  "Young 
Al"  has  withdrawn  from  the  chairmanship  to  engage  in 
military  service;  and  a  final  report  is  said  to  be  in  the 
making.  What  it  will  contain  an  outsider  can  only  sur- 
mise. But  we  know  what  was  the  maximum  output  of 
hose  nine  months  of  investigation  and  hearings,  taking 
he  interim  report  at  face  value. 

Let  us  examine  the  counts  in  Mr.  Ellis'  indictment  of 
Mew  York's  merit  system,  one  by  one.  There  was: 

1.  The  Gait  Case.  The  brother  of  a  La  Guardia  $l-a-year 
secretary  was  appointed  to  a  position  which  later  was  made 
competitive.  Gait  kept  the  job.  But — 

//  was  a  Court  of  Appeals  decision  which  prevented  the 
commission  from  giving  examinations  to  Gait  and  to  incum- 
bents in  other  positions  transferred  under  the  same  order.  One 
beneficiary  was  a  young  Tammany  woman.  The  counsel  did 
not  mention  her. 

2.  The  Schwab  Case.  Under  Fusion,  Mr.  Schwob  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  unclassified  position  as  deputy  sanitation  com- 
missioner. But — 

Under  Tammany  all  deputy  commissionerships  were  non- 
competitive  and  political.  Councilman  Cohen,  who  joined  in 
criticizing  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  this  instance,  him- 
self held  two  such  unclassified  jobs.  Under  Fusion,  top  exempt 
positions  in  the  department  of  sanitation  have  been  cut  down 
by  the  commission  from  12  to  7. 

3.  The  Bergtraum  Case.  A  commission  chief  clerk  wrongly 
lent  money  twice  to  an  auditor  from  the  comptroller's  office 
assigned  to  work  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  But — 

Before  the  misdeed  was  \noivn,  Bergtraum  replaced  the 
money  from  his  own  pocket.  The  chief  cler^  was  fined  thirty 
days'  pay.  The  comptroller's  auditor  was  discharged. 

4.  The  Somach  Case.  A  brother-in-law  of  the  mayor's  $l-a- 
year  secretary,  on  her  recommendation  to  the  law  department, 
was  given  private  contracts  for  photographic  work  which  he 
did  well  and  at  reasonable  prices.  But — 

Long  before  Ellis  heard  of  the  matter,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  having  an  eligible  list  for  such  wor\,  refused  to 
approve  payment  to  Somach.  When  the  law  department  paid 
him  anyway,  the  commission  hired  its  own  counsel  and  went 
to  court  to  stop  the  practice. 

5.  The  Baseball  Team.  The  sanitation  department  hired  as 
scowmen  some  good  baseball  players  to  use  on  its  depart- 
mental team.  At  that  time  scowmen  were  listed  as  laborers, 
and  by  law  had  to  be  hired  in  order  of  their  applications. 


The  baseball  players  were  at  the  head  of  the  line  on  the  given 
day,  and  were  appointed.  Unquestionably  this  was  pre-ar- 
ranged in  the  department.  But — 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  itself  had  no  option  and  no 
right  to  question.  The  hiring  had  been  advertised  in  four  lead- 
ing daily  newspapers.  Nothing  prevented  others  from  getting 
up  earlier  that  morning,  if  they  chose. 

Further,  by  reading  the  advertisement  like  kindergartners, 
councilmen  claimed  that  the  scowmen  needed  able-bodied 
seamen's  certificates,  and  that  this  requirement  was  waived 
for  the  athletes.  But — 

The  clear  language  of  the  advertisement  was  understood  to 
the  contrary  by  almost  a  thousand  men  who,  having  no  such 
certificates,  applied  for  the  worf{. 

6.  The  "Crystal  Ball"  Case.  President  Kern  informed  a  hous- 
ing commissioner  of  the  probable  outcome  of  an  examination 
affecting  his  office  and  its  urgent  need  for  staff.  Questioned 
at  the  hearing,  the  commissioner's  testimony  was  construed 
by  Ellis  as  showing  that  Kern's  prophecy  went  beyond  what 
properly  could  have  been  known  at  that  stage  of  the  com- 
petitive process.  But — 

When  Ellis  broadcast  this  charge,  with  the  innuendo  that 
Kern  had  decided  by  some  arbitrary  and  capricious  process 
who  or  how  many  to  pass,  Ellis  possessed  ample  documentary 
evidence  that  Kern's  assumption  rested  upon  competitive  re- 
sults already  determined  in  the  normal  course  of  rating  rou- 
tine. 

7.  The  Kleinert  Case.  A  Brooklyn  politician  testified  that  he 
had  been  rejected  for  an  important  administrative  post  be- 
cause he  had  varicose  veins,  and  claimed  that  the  commis- 
sion's doctor  must  have  been  instructed  to  turn  him  down. 
But— 

The  records  show  that,  in  fact,  Kleinert  had  been  certified 
by  the  commission  for  the  position  in  spite  of  his  physical 
trouble.  His  rejection  was  by  the  appointing  commissioner, 
under  discretion  legally  vested  in  him,  on  the  basis  of  sworn 
testimony  as  to  Kleinert's  record  while  serving  in  that  same 
post  in  a  Tammany  administration.  This  damaging  record 
had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
but  was  turned  up  by  city  investigators  after  Kleinert  became 
an  accredited  candidate  for  the  post. 

8.  The  Information  Center  Case.  Pending  establishment  of  a 
competitive  list,  Mayor  La  Guardia  appointed  three  young 
women  to  serve  temporarily  in  a  new  information  center  set 
up  near  the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  The  Smith-Cohen-Ellis 
clique  protested  because  the  commission  reversed  the  opinion, 
of  a  subordinate  as  to  one  candidate  and  criticized  it  for  per- 
mitting receptionists,  actresses,  models,  etc.,  to  compete  for 
such  a  job.  But — 

Was  the  Mayor  altogether  wrong  in  his  hunch  that  when 
strangers  come  to  New  Yorl(  they  might  welcome  friendly 
greetings  and  answers  to  their  questions  from  informants  pro- 
fessionally trained  to  please? 

9.  The  Siegel  Case.  In  1934,  La  Guardia  replaced  a  hold-over 
appointee,  who  had  utterly  failed  in  building  up  the  city's 
radio  station,  by  an  energetic  young  technical  director.  That, 
in    his   application,    Siegel   exaggerated   his    past   experience 
was  in  substance  the  only  one  of  the  ten  charges  brought 
forward  against  the  commission  which  records  readily  avail- 
able do  not  disprove.   But — 

The  incident  occurred  during  the  first  year  of  the  Fusion 
administration,  when  the  mayor  was  trying  desperately  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  two  years  before  the  majority 
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members  of  the  commission  now  under  investigation  too\ 
office.  Past  experience  aside,  Siegel  proved  a  find.  Under  him 
the  station  has  risen  to  high  ran/(  among  non-chain  broad- 
casters, though  his  budget  has  been  negligible  and  the  station 
has  no  advertising  revenue. 

10.  The  Finegan  Case.  A  former  secretary  of  the  commission 
was  discharged  because  of  President  Kern's  distrust  of  his 
ability  and  methods.  Testifying  for  the  councilmen  in  lan- 
guage often  reminiscent  of  diatribes  against  Kern  found  in 
Father  Coughlin's  Social  Justice,  this  witness  alleged  that 
James  E.  Finegan,  Kern's  predecessor  as  president,  had  been 
"kicked  upstairs"  by  the  mayor  to  a  judgeship  because  he  was 
not  pliable  to  His  Honor's  demands.  There  is  no  question 
that  at  times  the  two  strong  men,  La  Guardia  and  Finegan, 
clashed  on  matters  of  policy.  My  late  friend  Jim  Finegan  told 
me  so.  But — 

Judge  Finegan  told  me  also,  and  his  son  has  vouched  for- 
mally in  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  that  he  was  not  "\ickfd  up- 
stairs" He  wanted  to  be  a  judge.  He  was  qualified.  By  long 
public  service  he  had  earned  the  distinction.  The  mayor  ap- 
pointed him.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

The  attempts  of  the  councilmanic  committee  to  demon- 
strate either  incompetence  or  chicanery,  or  to  find  dis- 
honesty in  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  fell  flat.  Preying 
upon  newspaper  and  public  ignorance  of  technical  mat- 
ters, and  withholding  much  that  might  have  refuted  its 
charges,  the  committee  succeeded  in  creating  a  vague  im- 
pression that  some  maladministration  had  been  uncovered. 
But  this  proved  less  than  world-shaking.  A  total  of  ten 
such  allegations  against  a  commission  handling  in  excess 
of  250,000  applications  in  a  single  year  did  not  appear  an 
impressive  reward  for  nine  months  of  boisterous  effort. 
It  was  more  than  slightly  anticlimactic. 

Paul  J.  Kern  Under  Fire 

So  THE  INQUISITORS  SWUNG  TO  ANOTHER  TACK.  IF  THIS  MAN 

Kern  was  not  a  crook  or  an  incompetent,  then  he  was  a 
Red  plotting  the  overthrow  of  American  institutions. 

On  that  line — a  line  originally  laid  down  also  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Coughlin — the  Smith-Cohen-Ellis  commit- 
tee returned  to  their  attack  upon  the  merit  system  through 
the  Civil  Service  Commission's  president. 

Because  Paul  Kern  has  long  been  a  belligerent  liberal, 
a  "sucker  for  causes,"  with  a  hot  temper  and  the  stub- 
bornness of  a  Missouri  mule,  the  investigators  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  him  some  damage.  Following  their  trail 
the  New  Yorf^  World-Telegram  collected  a  lengthy  list 
of  activities  to  which  Kern  had  given  his  name  and  some- 
times his  time  and  energy,  among  them  organizations  that 
unquestionably  proved  later  to  be  "transmission  belt" 
outfits  for  the  communists. 

•  This  has  been  his  vulnerability,  that  he  is  for  unlimited 
democracy  regardless  of  who  else,  at  the  moment,  may 
be  his  ally.  In  the  days  of  the  United  Front,  if  such  a 
committee  urged  democracy  Kern  was  for  and  with  it.  If 
Father  Coughlin  were  to  shift  his  line  to  American  dem- 
ocracy— as  Generoso  Pope  apparently  did  last  month — I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  Paul  J.  Kern  among  the 
names  on  the  committee  list!  Such  a  course  is  consistent 
but  dangerous.  It  gives  every  advantage  to  unscrupulous, 
bigoted,  or  even  uninformed  antagonists. 

Investigator  Ellis'  approach  was  that  of  a  police  court 
counselor  seeking  to  trap  a  witness  with  "Have  you  stop- 
ped beating  your  wife?"  questions.  Invariably  Kern  de- 


clined to  answer  "yes"  or  "no,"  and  insisted  upon  telling 
the  whole  truth  or  nothing.  In  clashes  arising  out  of  these 
tactics  he  was  ejected  from  the  hearings  four  times,  cited 
for  contempt  at  least  once,  and  denounced  in  vulgar  terms. 

The  committee  demanded  to  know  Kern's  personal 
attitude  on  questions  which  generally  are  tests  of.  com- 
munist leanings — the  Russian  invasion  of  Finland,  for 
example.  Very  foolishly,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
best  friends,  Kern  lay  back  in  the  harness  and  gave  tech- 
nical, legalistic  answers — entirely  correct,  under  the  rules 
of  evidence,  but  harmful  with  the  lay  public.  Later  he 
issued  a  statement  denying  Stalinist  affiliation  or  sympa- 
thy. But  he  was  too  late  to  overtake  the  headlines. 

Those  who  know  only  what  the  newspapers  told  about 
the  violent  controversies  that  cropped  up  while  Kern  was 
at  the  hearings  are  tempted  to  say :  "He  was  treated  with 
callous  unfairness,  but  a  man  in  his  position  should  be 
able  to  take  it."  Impartial  observers  who  were  present 
doubt  whether  any  young  man  of  normal  self-respect 
could  have  accepted  the  insults  hurled  without  exploding. 
Not  Kern,  with  his  stubbornness  and  belligerence,  and  his 
gifts  for  brilliant  and  slashing  rebuttal  that  discomfited 
his  inquisitors. 

The  depths  were  reached  when  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, examining  Kern  about  some  Russian  government 
bonds  he  once  had  sold  through  the  Chase  Bank,  made 
innuendos  that  the  member  didn't  even  pretend  to  justify, 
reflecting  upon  pre-marital  relations  between  Mr.  Kern 
and  his  wife,  a  young  woman  of  refinement  and  herself  a 
lawyer  of  distinction. 

The  whole  method  of  the  inquiry  was  that  expressed 
by  the  old  admonition :  "Throw  enough  mud  on  the  wall, 
and  some  of  it  will  stick." 

On  the  issue  of  communism,  neither  the  council  com- 
mittee nor  the  World-Telegram — though  the  latter,  in 
particular,  always  had  possessed  unhampered  access  to  his 
official  or  unofficial  presence — troubled  to  check  then"  un- 
favorable constructions  against  equally  available  counter- 
vailing information,  nor  did  Kern  deign  to  bring  that  to 
public  attention  until  afterward. 

Not  to  go  back  to  other  departures  from  the  communist 
line  which  I  have  known  personally,  let  the  case  rest  upon 
two  convincing  divergences  which  even  casual  inquiry 
could  have  established.  Following  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact, 
American  communists  did  their  best  to  sabotage  this  na 
tion's  war  effort  and  to  prevent  us  from  aiding  British : 
"imperialism."  Kern  himself  spent  the  period  denouncing 
Hitler,  supporting  every  pro-British  activity,  hewing  to 
his  faith  in  democracy.  And  again,  when  the  communist 
line  was  dead  against  everything  done  by  President  Roose- 
velt, Paul  Kern  was  backing  him  to  the  limit. 

This,  critics  might  counter,  is  not  convincing  because 
it  has  been  Stalinist  strategy  to  permit  a  few  highly 
placed  sympathizers  to  ignore  the  party  line  publicly  in 
order  to  maintain  their  positions  of  usefulness.  But  Kern's 
divergences  have  not  been  merely  public  and  verbal.  The>j 
have  gone  to  the  very  roots  of  casual  relations  with  his  I 
closer  friends. 

The  Enduring  Stakes  for  All  of  Us 

WHEN  THE  ATTACK  UPON  PAUL  KERN  AND  HIS  WORK 
came  intensive,  some  of  New  York's  most  reputable 
conservative  citizens  sprang  to  the  defense,  publicly, 
liberately,  and  as  a  matter  of  record.  Their  voices 
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added  to  those  of  the  long  list  of  eminent  authorities 
which  have  hailed  New  York's  merit  system  under  the 
present  regime. 

Dean  William  E.  Mosher  of  the  Syracuse  University 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs;  Dr. 
Leonard  White  of  Chicago  University,  a  former  federal 
civil  service  commissioner;  Commander  Aylmer  Fire- 
brace,  deputy  commissioner  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade; 
Dr.  Joseph  Vecsekely,  secretary  of  the  Budapest  City 
Council  who  was  sent  here  last  year  to  study  municipal 
government  in  the  U.  S.;  Dr.  Mario  P.  DeBrito,  direc- 
tor of  selection  of  the  Brazilian  Administrative  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Service — these  are  only  a  few  visitors  who 
have  publicly  said,  each  in  his  own  words,  what  H.  Eliot 
Kaplan,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  and  of  the  New  York  State  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  summarized  in  1938: 

The  La  Guardia  Administration  has  made  the  civil  service 
n  New  York  City  better  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its 
listory.  The  exemptions  are  at  the  lowest  in  history.  The 
present  Civil  Service  Commission  has  made  more  improve- 
ments in  four  years  than  were  made  in  the  previous  fifteen. 

Last  summer,  a  kindred  case  for  the  commission  and 
.ts  administration  was  put  in  terms  of  1941  in  the  ringing 
endorsement  made  (as  he  left  for  naval  service)  by  Sam- 
uel H.  Ordway,  Jr.,  president  of  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association. 

The  commission  which  these  men  praised  was  made 
up  in  1938  as  it  is  now:  Paul  Kern,  president;  Wallace  S. 
Sayre,  a  New  York  University  professor  on  leave;  Ferdi- 
nand Q.  Morton,  a  Negro  leader  appointed  originally  by 
vlayor  John  P.  Hylan  and  redesignated  by  Mayor  La 
juardia,  who  has  stood  by  his  Fusion  associates  on  all 
mportant  matters. 

What  have  these  commissioners  and  their  staff  done  to 
deserve  such  ratings?  Let  us  look  at  the  record  again. 

When  Tammany's  last  mayor  left  New  York's  City 
rlall,  December  31,  1933,  there  were  853  positions  over 
which  the  chief  executive  had  unquestionable  control, 
subject  only  to  Tammany  Hall's  super-dictatorship.  To- 
day, through  action  by  the  Finegan-Kern  headed  com- 
mission, there  are  only  443  such  exempt  jobs. 

Under  Tammany  there  were  49,453  employes  in  the 
competitive  civil  service,  selected  by  merit  examination 
and  protected  by  formal  procedure.  These  constituted  only 
54.4  percent  of  the  municipal  personnel.  Today  there  are 
L18,164  competitively  selected  city  workers,  who  constitute 
80.3  percent  of  all  on  the  municipal  payroll.  There  is  the 
contrast. 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  about  40,000  teachers  who 
are  competitively  selected — by  examiners  who  now,  in  turn 
themselves  competitively  selected  by  the  commission. 
Moreover,  the  totals  are  mounting.  In  1939  alone,  Kern 
md  his  associates  transferred  into  the  competitive  class 
[2,000  labor  jobs  in  the  department  of  sanitation — street 
:leaners,  truck  drivers,  loaders,  etc.  Because  the  possibility 
of  promotion  through  merit  has  been  made  so  attractive, 
:he  commission  had  85,451  applicants  for  these  positions, 
nduding  not  a  few  with  baccalaureate  and  more  ad- 
vanced university  degrees  who  felt  that  they  could  work 
.heir  ways  up  from  the  bottom. 

Two  years  ago  the  11,000  employes  of  the  relief  ad- 
ninistration,  which  under  Tammany  was  breeding  some 
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Send  for  FREE  Book 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

50  R.c.fl.  Buildine  New  York  City 


Cask  ID  OD  tremendous  eximntiOD  of  our  bouih  American  trade.  It;;:  Jobs  NOW 
opening  up  everywhere  to  Spanish -speaking  Americans!  Cortina  phone  Method,  famou* 
for  50  years,  teaches  :.ou  to  speak  like  a  aatlre.  Learn  quickly,  easily,  at  homt 
Just  "by  listening."  PROVE  it  to  yourself— you  take  no  risk.  French,  German  and 
Italian  alto  taught  by  this  amazing  method.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK,  "The  Cortina 
Short-Cut."  WRITE  NOW.  Cortina  Academy,  Suite  3910,  105  West  40  St..  N.  Y.  City. 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


How  it  actually  happens 

THE   PRACTICE   OF   GROUP  WORK 

Dorothea  Sullivan,   editor 

Here  are  the  experiences  of  twenty  actual  groups. 
Their  leaders  and  supervisors  describe  how  informal 
education  and  recreation  actually  happen;  they  de- 
scribe the  processes  involved  and  the  growth  or 
individual  participants.  A  piactioal  book  that 
is  fun  to  read.  $2.00 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 
347   Madison  Avenue  New  York   City 


American  Sociological 


Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 

Society.     In  addition  to  papers  and  proceed- 

ings   of    the    Society,    it    contains    articles    on 

•pciological    research,    news    notes,    book    re- 

views,  and  foreign   correspondence. 

Subscription  $4.OO  a  y*mr 

Special    library    rate,    $3*4 

Address  :    Managing    Editor,    University    of 
Pittsburgh,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better* 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
13.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York,  New  York. 

I OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hard -to- Find   Books 

supplied;  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants— no  obligation.  We  report 
promptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
—  117  West  48th  St.      Oept.  E      New  York  City  • 

MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED— Meritor- 
ious works  of  public  interest  on  all  subjects. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Meador  Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 3Oe  per  line 

Non-dfaplay 5c     per     word 

Minimum   Charge     .       .    SI. 00  per  insertion 

Discount!      .       .      1O%    on    three    insertions 

CASH  WITH   ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 


GERTRUDE  STEIN  AGENCY,  64  West  48th 
Street,  New  York.  Group  work,  recreation, 
settlement,  secretarial  openings. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Case  Work  Supervisor  for  a  Jewish 
Family  Agency  in  a  Canadian  City.  Salary 
about  $2,400.  Write  7769  Survey. 

THE  position  of  Boys'  and  Men's  Club  and 
Group  Worker  in  a  large  settlement  house  will 
be  open  January  1st.  Applications  considered 
confidential.  Give  full  information,  including 
Draft  Status.  7764  Survey. 

Wanted  experienced  middle-aged  man  or  woman 
as  superintendent  for  a  small  home  for  aged. 
Must  be  able  to  speak  Yiddish.  A.  B.  Cohen, 
Connell  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

ARE  YOU  casting  about  for  a  man  of  adequate 
education,  experience,  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions to  do  an  important  job  in  community 
welfare  or  industrial  relations?  If  it's  a  job 
that  calls  for  vision  combined  with  timely 
practical  methods,  here  is  a  man  interested  to 
discuss  the  matter,  with  you.  He  stresses 
economy  and  self-supportingness.  7767  Survey. 

HAVING  completed  a  piece  of  educational 
pioneering,  I  am  looking  for  the  next  chal- 
lenging enlistment.  Broad  experience  in 
organization,  fact-finding,  and  public  relations. 
University  graduate,  Christian,  married,  sea- 
soned, living  in  New  York.  Author  of  well 
known  books  on  social-economic  problems  of 
American  life.  Work  desired  must  be  basic, 
constructive,  and  substantial.  7766  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (man),  available  immedi- 
ately, years  of  experience,  certified  by  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  Merit  System.  7770 
Survey. 

Experienced  Secretary :  young  woman,  available 
Saturdays,  stenography,  typing,  clerical  work, 
good  penmanship.  Publishing  and  advertising 
experience  in  social  welfare  field.  Excellent 
recommendation.  7775  Survey. 

Thoroughly  trained  man  in  boy's  work  field.  Ex- 
ecutive experience ;  organizing  and  creative 
ability ;  pleasing  personality.  Eastern  States. 
College  graduate.  7773  Survey. 

Executive  Nurse  desires  change.  Public  Health, 
Social  Service,  Institutional  Management  ex- 
perience and  training.  Highest  references. 
7772  Survey. 

NEGRO  PhD.  now  teaching  wishes  permanent 
work  with  boys  or  young  men,  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  7748  Survey. 

Young  man,  M.A.  Columbia.  Vocational  psy- 
chologist, counsel,  social  work,  rehabilitation, 
occupational  therapy,  personnel,  guidance. 
Good  experience  and  references.  7774  Survey. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  COMFORT 

always  includes 
good 

BOOKS 

.  .  .  for  no  matter  what  your  mood  yoi 
can  always  find  a  book  to  suit  it.  And 
you  can  always  find  a  good  booksellei 
ready  to  cater  to  your  tastes,  whims  and 
interests. 

AMERICAN     BOOKSELLERS    ASSOCIATION 

Members  Everywhere 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Ovei 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro 
fessional  persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  SU 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE  to  meet  the  periodic 
or  special  needs  of  organizations  not  requir- 
ing a  full-time  specialist  in  the  field.  Col- 

lection,  compilation,  and  analysis  of  datai 
Preparation  of  statistical  tablet  or  reports ; 
Editing;  indexing;  coding,  library  research. 

Small  or  large  assignments  completed  prompt- 
ly and  caretully.  Fifteen  years'  experience. 
Call  Mrs.  Mary  Chantler  Hubbard,  ALgonquin 
4-5505. 


BOOKSTORE 


HOME  LIBRARY  BOOKSTORE,  916  Ker- 
cheval,  near  Holcomb,  Detroit,  established 
1931.  Open  afternoons,  evenings.  Books, 
new,  used,  bought  and  sold.  Postcards 
answered. 


HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS 


CHARACTER,  PERSONALITY-TRAITS, 
vocational  preferences  accurately  evaluated 
from  handwriting  by  strictly  scientific  methods. 
Candid,  comprehensive  reports.  $5.00.  Dr. 
A.  Reiss,  4410  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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of  the  most  scandalous  injustices,  were  placed  in  the  com- 
petitive service. 

Now  10,000  orderlies,  ambulance  drivers,  and  nurses 
are  being  classified  for  inclusion  in  the  competitive  ser- 
vice. These  hospital  jobs  used  to  be  handled  as  patronage, 
with  which  to  build  up  the  prestige  of  local  leaders  and 
reward  political  services  to  Tammany  and  its  allies. 

The  commission  has  recently  classified  700  clerical  and 
non-teaching  workers  in  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
which  operates  the  city's  four  free  colleges  and  their  con- 
junctive service.  More  than  25,000  subway  employes, 
taken  over  by  the  city  in  purchasing  the  private  compan- 
ies, have  been  put  into  the  competitive  class. 

During  the  last  Tammany  years  only  6,327  persons 
were  interested  enough  to  seek  civil  service  positions  with 
the  city,  and  only  5,336  were  certified  as  eligible.  In  1939 
there  were  252,084  such  applications,  of  whom  68,443  were 
certified  for  appointment  and  14,586  actually  were  put  to 
work. 

Such  comparisons  could  be  continued  ad  infinitum. 
Specific  tales  of  Tammany  abuses  similar  to  those  in  police 

(In  answering  advertisements 


selection  before  Fusion  cleaned  it  up  could  be  multiplied 
ad  nauseam.  But  why?  The  point  would  seem  to  have 
been  made. 

Those  who  would  not  see  the  greatest  municipal  house- 
cleaning  of  modern  times  fail — of  which  the  civil  service 
story  is  one  chapter — should  keep  their  heads,  look  be 
neath  the  surface,  and  understand  the  forces  seething 
there.  There  is  more  at  issue  than  could  be  offset  by  any 
thing  which  the  councilmanic  probers  even  claim  to  hav< 
turned  up. 

If  the  reforms  which  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Com 
mission  has  put  through  should  be  scrapped  now,  thi 
experiment  will  die  with  Fiorello  La  Guardia's  defea 
this  fall  or  his  voluntary  retirement  in  1945.  But  if  the; 
can  be  preserved,  and  perhaps  added  to  for  another  quad 
rennium,  there  could  be  years  of  rather  efficient  admin 
istration  even  though  Tammany  Hall  should  come  bad 
into  power.  And  meanwhile,  they  will  undercut  patron 
age,  strengthen  the  forces  for  progressive  municipal  selfj 
government,  and  encourage  the  peoples  of  every  boss-ancl 
patronage-ridden  city  in  the  world  to  rise  up  and  say: 
"If  New  York  can  do  it,  we  can  too." 
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UP  TO  75%  OFF  FORMER  PRICES 


These  offerings  by  America's  oldest  Mail-Order  Book  House  save  you  up  to  75%  of  their  regular 
retail  prices.  Each  book  is  brand  new  in  condition,  stock-perfect,  not  second-hand  as  the  prices 
would  seem  to  indicate — a  permanent  addition  to  your  library.  In  many  cases  the  quantities  on  hand 
are  the  last  remaining  stocks.  All  orders  promptly  filled  and  covered  by  our  57-year-old  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE. 


1.  THE    MUSEUM    OF    MODERN    ART     (Mos- 
cow).     Portfolio  of   32  full-color   reproductions, 
about  6"  x  8",  separately  mounted  on  heavy  art 
paper,     10$i"     x     13^",     ready     for    framing. 
Paintings     by     Van     Gogh,     Picasso,     Gauguin, 
Matisse,      Cezanne,      Degas,      Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Manet,   Renoir,   etc.     Handsome 

cloth-bound  portfolio.     Pub.  at  $10.00, 

2.  ENGLISH    POETS:    Romantic,    Victorian    and 
Later.     Ed.    by    James    Stephens,    E.    L.     Reck, 
R.     H.     Snow.     Illus.    with     reproduction    from 
Actual     Manuscripts.     A     splendid     2000     page 
anthology  of  English  poetry.   Includes  also  large 
selections  from  the  letters,  diaries  and  opinions 
of  the  major  poets;  biography  and  critical  intro- 
duction   to    each    poet.     Unobtrusive    line    num- 
bering.    Thin    bible    paper    of    superior    quality. 
Large  clear  type.     2041  pages.    6J4"x9}4".    Re- 
inforced library  binding,  gold  stamped.    <fl    QQ 
Pub.   at  $6.00,  H>  I  ->O 

3.  OF        THE        IMITATION        OF        CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  With  108  maiinificeitt 
illus.  This  great  work  has  cheered,  benefited 
and  consoled  millions  of  men  and  women.  Next 
to  the  Bible,  it  ;s  the  world's  foremost  book  and 
has  been  translated  into  every  civilized  <t!  QQ 
language  on  the  globe.  Pub.  at  $6.00,  •pl.i'O 

4.  THE    BOOK    OF    OLD    SILVER,    English — 
American — Foreign.       By     Seymour     B.      Wyler. 
Profusely    illus.    with    more    than    100    half-tone 
photographic    plates    and    over    20,000    authentic 
hallmarks.     7^4"xll)I4".     "A     history    and    guide 
to  Old   Silver  and  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  with  the 
most  comprehensive  tables  of  hallmarks  < 

ever  published  in  one  volume."    'Only 

5.  THE  ROMANOVS.    By  William  Gerhardi.   A 
brilliant  history  of  the  great  dynasty,  the  c^ars 
of    Russia    from    1613    to    1917.     The   dramatic, 
thrilling  and  tragic  pageant  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  mad  Paul,,  the  great  Catherine,  the  pathetic 
Nicholas  and  of   Napoleon,   Austerlitz,   Chekhov, 
Rasputin,  the   Revolution. 

Pub.  at  $5.00, 

6.  THE    CONFEDERACY'S     VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Little  Aleck.     1st  edition.     Illustrated.     Bibliog- 
raphy;   Index.     359    pages.     The    thrilling    life 
story     of     the     fighting     Vice-President    of     the 
Confederacy,    whose    eloquence    swept    the    legis- 
latures of   state  and  nation. 

Pub.  at  $3.50, 


7.      A      HISTORY     OF     AMERICAN 

The   Politico..     By    M.    Josephson. 


POLITICS. 

1st   edition. 


760  pages.  Index.  The  parties  and  great  party 
leaders  who  have  dominated  American  politics 
since  the  Civil  War.  (£1  QQ 

Pub.   at  $4.50,  -pi  .70 

8.  A    BOYHOOD    IN    IOWA:    Herbert    Hoover. 

With  a  Foreword  by  Will  Irwin.  Limited  to 
1000  numbered  copies  printed  on  hand-made 
paper.  Hundreds  of  copies  of  this  fascinating 
work  were  sold  at  $7.50  each.  OQ_ 

Pub.  at  $7.50,  Only    7OC 

9.  WRITE   IT  RIGHT.      By    Ambrose    Bierce. 
America's     foremost     master     of     literary     style 
shows  you  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say,  or 
write.     Witty — Authoritative —  QO- 
Indispcnsable.  xOC 

10.  SMALL  FIREARMS.     Fast   and   Fancy   Re- 
volver Shooting.     By  Ed.  McGivern.     With  525 
illus.    from    photographs.     A    complete    encyclo- 
pedia on    small   firearms,    their   theory    ffT  QO 
and  use.  ^>£.xu 


11.      A   HISTORY   OF   THE   AMERICAN   RIFLE. 

Our  Rifles.  By  C.  W.  Sawyer.  With  450  illus. 
of  every  known  type  of  American  rifle.  The 
invention,  development,  use  and  historical  sig- 
nificance of  each  type  of  the  American  rifle 
from  1800  to  the  present  time,  in 
fullest  detail. 


$3.88 


12.  9  MEN  AGAINST  HITLER.  Men  In  Our 
Time.  By  Audax.  1st  edition.  Illus.  Why 
was  Germany  allowed  to  break  pledge  after 
pledge?  You  will  find  the  answer  here. 
Pub.  at  $2.50, 
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13.  CURRIER     AND      IVES     COLOR     PRINTS. 

Magnificent  lithograph  reproductions  in  full 
color.  Measure  up  to  \3Wx.l8".  "When 
framed  they  look  just  like  the  originals  which 
fetch  hundreds  of  dollars  at  art  auctions." 
Pub.  at  10.00,  <M  JO 

The  12  prints,  only    $  *  •*' 

14.  PORTRAIT  OF  NEW  YORK.       By        Felix 
Reisenberg    and    Alexander    Alland.     65    photo- 
graphs.    An    unusual    combination    of    inspired 
photography   and  penetrating  prose.     A  big  and 
beautiful    book    that    displays    the    glamour    and 
the   tragedy,   the   heart   and   the  stone   and   steel 
of  the  great  city  and  the  life  of  its  people,  QO  - 
rich  and  poor.     Pub.  at  $5.00,  XOL 

15.  NEW    ENGLAND.    The    Memoirs    of    Julian 
Hawthorne.     Ed.    by  his   wife,    Edith    Garrigues 
Hawthorne.     1st  edition.     Illustrated.     In  these 
fascinating-  memoirs  are  told  stories  of  the  Alcott 
family,    Ralph    Waldo    Emerson,    Henry    James 
and  his  sons,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Thoreau, 
Longfellow,     Bryant     and     many     other     "TO- 
famous  New  Englanders.     Pub.  at  $2.50,    *  ^C 

16.  HUMAN   NATURE.    By  Wm.   Lyon   Phelps. 
Professor  Phelps'  excellent  essays  on  the  human 
side   of  the   Bible,   in   two   volumes.     I.    Human 
Nature    in   the    Bible.     II.    Human    Nature   and 
the  Gospel.     Pub.  at  $4.00, 

The  2  volume  set, 

17.  RUBAIYAT        OF         OMAR    '    KHAYYAM. 

Rendered  into  English  verse  by  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. Profusely  illustrated  with  magnificent 
full-color  plates  by  the  famous  Persian  artist, 
Hamzeh  Adbullah  Kar,  hand-mounted  and  ready 
for  framing.  Hound  in  full  levant  grained 
fabricoid.  Boxed.  <f  i  QO 

Pub.  at  $10.00,  $1  ->O 

18.  QUANTITATIVE         PHARMACOLOGY. 

Bioassays:  A  Handbook  of  Quantitative  Pharma- 
cology. By  James  C.  Munch.  Director  of 
Pharmacological  Research,  Sharp  and  Dohme. 
Illus.  Appendices.  Indexes.  958  pages.  This 
great  work  presents  comprehensively  the  tech- 
nique and  methodology  of  modern  quantita- 
tive pharmacology.  Pub.  at  $10.00.  <tl  OO 
On/3-  3>l.70 

19.  A        CYCLOPEDIA        OF        QUOTATIONS. 

The  New  Dictionary  of  Thoughts.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  780  pages.  This  great  work  will  in- 
stantly provide  you  with  fitting  quotations  for 
every  occasion.  <£l  QQ 

Pub.  at  $10.00. 
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2O.      REMBRANDT      DRAWINGS      AND      ETCH- 

INGS.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  192  illus.  An 
important  review  of  Rembrandt's  graphic  art 
by  a  great  authority,  with  critical  reassignments 
to  pupils  and  followers.  Limited 
edition.  Pub.  at  $12.00, 


$2.49 


21.  THE  HEHMITACF  MUSEUM.     Portfolio    of 
30  full  color  reproductions   (Flemish  Dutch  and 
French    Schools)     about     7"    x    9",     separately 
mounted  on  heavy  art-paper  10"  x  13  }4",  ready 
for  framing.    Paintings   by   Rubens,    Van   Dyckf 
Rembrandt,   Hals,  etc.  with  descriptive  informa- 
tion,    details,    sizes,    etc.     Handsome 
cloth-bound  portfolio.  Pub.  at  $10.00, 

22.  ELBERT    HUBBARD'S   LITTLE   JOURNEYS 

to  the  Homes  of  the  Great.  In  14  illus.  volumes. 
6J4"  x  S$i"-  Containing  1S2  brief  biographies 
of  the  most  famous  lives  ever  lived.  One  of  the 
most  popular  sets  ever  published  in  America. 
(Formerly  sold  by  subscription  only,  (til  OO 
at  $80.00).  The  14  volume  set,  only  3  •  •  -OO 

23.  THE     COMPLETE     WORKS     OF     CHARLES 
DICKENS.    In  20  vols.  illus.  by  Cruikshank  and 
others.  4%"  x  7%".  Large  clear  type,  handsome 
bindings.   Printed  in  a  type  similar  to  the  large 
type   National    Library    Edition   which   was   pub- 
lished   at    $75.00.    The    best    set    of    this    great 
writer's    works    on    the    market    for    anywhere 
near   our    price.  *C1  9  fiQ 
The   complete   20   volume   set,    only    -P  I  ^.OO 

24.  GOULD'S     HISTORY     OF     FREEMASONRY 

Throughout  the  World.  With  over  450  interest- 
ing illus.  S'/i"  x  11".  In  6  vols.  "The  story  of 
Masonry  throughout  the  world,  since  its  earliest 
days,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  narratives 
ever  written."  Pub.  at  $49.00,  <£Q  OO 
The  6  volume  set,  for  3».OO 

25.  THE  ART  OF  MARRIAGE.    By  J.  F.   Hay- 
den.    B.    Sc.    Extensive,    frank    complete,    this 
book  gives  vital  information.    Illustrated, 
Revised,     Enlarged.      Pub.     at     $2.50, 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


THE  UNION  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Established  1884 
121-123  Ea»t  24th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :     I     enclose     $ . for 

which  please  send  me  the  booklet  I  have 
encircled  below;  delivery  charges  pre- 
paid. 

123456789 
10   11    12   13   14   15    16   17   18 
19  20  21   22   23   24  25 

(Mark   circle  around  books   desired) 

'_}  Please  send  me  FREE  Catalog  No. 
322-SG,  containing  hundreds  of  equally 
unusual  Book  Bargains— just  off  the 
press ! 
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The  First  TRUE 
Picture   of   the   Strange 
and  Unexpected  Future 
You  Are  Moving  Into! 


A  world-famous  Harvard  professor  pre- 
sents a  vivid,  masterful  challenge  to  the 
wave  of  pessimism  invading  our  thoughts 


IF  YOU  HAVE  the  average  amount  of  intelligence, 
you  will  have  realized  for  some  time  that  some- 
thing deeply  drastic  is  happening  to  you  and  your  way 
of  life.  It  is  something  that  neither  your  father  nor 
his  father  was  ever  up  against. 

The  bald  truth,  says  Dr.  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin  of 
Harvard  University,  and  one  of  the  handful  of  men 
who  really  understand  what  is  happening,  is  that  you 
are  living  in  one  of  the  most  radically  disruptive 
periods  the  world  has  ever  known.  There  is  no  past 
experience  to  guide  you,  for  it  never  happened  like 
this  before! 

But  Dr.  Sorokin's  new  book,  just  published,  does 
much  more  than  point  out  the  dangers  and  problems 
all  of  us  are  facing.  He  shows  you  what  those  dangers 
and  problems  are — he  shows  how  and  why  we  are  at 
a  crisis  not  only  in  government  and  finance,  but  in 
music  and  art,  business  and  ethics,  and  even  family 
relations!  Long  recognized  as  the  world's  foremost 
authority  on  human  relations,  Dr.  Sorokin,  in  this 
single,  astonishing  volume,  clears  up  the  mystery  of 
our  present  predicament,  and  hands  us  the  first  key 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  is  to  come. 

Dr.  Sorokin  has  written  a  monumental  work  that 
will  rank  with  Darwin's  "Origin  of  the  Species"  as  a 
keystone  in  man's  understanding  of  his  own  develop- 
ment. It  is  one  book  that  everyone  should  not  only 
read,  but  own — for  once  you  see  what  is  really  hap- 
pening, you  will  want  to  refer  to  it  again  and  again. 

At  all  bookstores,  #3.50. 

THE 

CRISIS 

OF  OUR 

AGE 

By  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin 

Doctor  of  Sociology,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  Harvard  University 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 
300   Fourth   Ave.,   New   York 


Just  off  press! 

"I  hope  that  it  may  be  read  by  every  isolationist 
and  appeaser  in  America." 

SENATOR  JAMES  MURRAY,  Montana 


DIVIDED 

THEY 

FALL 

A  Plea  for  Unity 


By 
RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  Jr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Survey  Associates 


By  no  means  a  hastily  struck  off  argument, 
but  a  profound  and  searching  contribution  to 
our  current  dilemma. 

"A  good  guide  for  the  interventionist;  a  seri- 
ous confession  of  faith  by  a  militant  idealist." 

—VIRGINIA  KIRKUS 

$1.00  at  all  bookstores 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York 
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THE  AMERICAN   RED  CROSS— 

Administered  through  National  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
three  Branch  Offices  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis  and  Alexandria.  Virginia. 
There  are  3735  local  Chapters  organized  mostly  on  a  county  basis.  Services 
of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Disaster  Relief,  First  Aid,  Water  Safety  and  Acci- 
dent Prevention,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Medical  and  Health  Services,  Nursing 
Service,  Services  to  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Volunteer  Special  Services. 

LEAGUE    FOR   INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes    a  better    understanding    of    problems    of    democracy    in    industry 

through    its  pamphlet,    research    and    lecture    services   and    organization    of 

college    and  city    groups.    Executive    Director,    Harry    W.    Laidler,    1 12    East 

19th  Street.  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— 

Long  concerned  in  safeguarding  labor  standards  for  women  and  girls  in 
industry  is  now  working  with  them  on  their  personal  and  social  adjust* 
ments  in  military  areas,  industrial  defense  areas  and  in  production  for 
national  needs.— Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham,  President,  600  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

NATIONAL  CHILD    LABOR   COMMITTEE— 

Promotes  child  labor  legislation,  state  and  federal;  conducts  investigations; 
advises  on  administration;  maintains  information  service.  419  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   OF  SOCIAL  WORK— 

Shelby  Harrison,  President,  New  York  City;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary. 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to 
discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  sixty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  10-16,  1942.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 
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Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 


"That's  my_  Union!" 

275,000  organized  clothing  workers  are  proud  of 
the  union  that  has  banished  the  sweatshop  from 
the  men's  clothing  industry. 

The  nation's  clothing  workers  deserve  your  support  in  their 
fight  to  keep  the  sweatshop  out  of  America.  You  can  do  your 
part  by  demanding  that  every  article  of  men's  clothing  you 
purchase  bears  the  union  label  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America — your  guarantee  of  clothing  manufac- 
tured under  fair  labor  standards,  by  skilled  union  craftsmen. 


DEMAND     THE     AMALGAMATED    LABEL     ON     ALL     MEN'S    CLOTHING 
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Government  —  Defense 
Business  —  Labor 

ECONOMIC  ALMANAC 

NEW  1941-42  EDITION 

The  authoritative  Desk  Reference  on  which 
thousands  of  executives,  educators  and  students 
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Completely  Revised — 464  Pages — $4.00 
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The  Fact  Arsenal  of  American  Enterprise 


WHY  THE  ARSENAL 
FOR  DEMOCRACY? 

These  and  other  speakers  comment  on 
America's  foreign  policy  today  and  its  con- 
tribution to  the  worldwide  offensive  against 
Hitler. 


Erika  Mann  Hugh  Gibson 
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1941  looks  at  1916 


IHINGS  have  changed  a  lot  in  25  years       construction  in  1916.  It  is  spending  more 
and  yet  there  is  much  that  is  the  same.  than  420  millions  in  1941. 

The  entire  Bell  System  organization  is 
giving  "first  call"  to  defense.  We  believe 


In  1916  it  was  Preparedness;  in  1941, 
National  Defense.  But  now  the  scale  is 
bigger,  the  pace  faster.  There  was  pres- 
sure on  the  telephone  business  then.  The 
pressure  is  infinitely  greater  now.  New 
training  camps;  new  aviation  fields;  new 
munitions  plants — all  need  telephones. 
Every  one  is  moving  faster  and  when  a 
Nation  hurries  it  does  it  by  telephone. 
The  Bell  System  spent  94  millions  on  new 


you  would  want  it  that  way. 


BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 

"THE    TELEPHONE    HOUR"    is    BROADCAST   EVERY    MONDAY 

EVENING  OVER  THE  N.B.C.  RED  NETWORK. 
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Harris  &  Ewing 


LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 

This  special  number  is  inscribed  to  an  exciting  pioneer  in  the  terrain   it  covers 


His  was  an  innate  allegiance  that  enfolded  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Kentuckian  by  birth  (1856-1941),  this  was 
true  of  the  attorney  and  citizen  of  Boston,  of  the  jurist 
and  statesman  at  Washington. 

His  was  the  dauntless  insight  of  a  mind  at  once  explor- 
atory and  constructive — foraging,  mastering,  innovating 
not  only  industrial  relations  but  a  score  of  borderlands  of 
the  law.  It  was  thus — thirty  years  ago — that  he  indicted 
our  neglect  of  modern  occupational  hazards  and  espoused 
the  social  securities.  Massing  human  testimony  and  scien- 
tific evidence,  he  attacked  hoary  decisions  stalling  mini- 


mum wage  and  maximum  hour  laws.  Thus  he  regularized 
a  New  England  industry  which  had  failed  to  identify  sea- 
sonal unemployment  as  the  cause  of  strikes;  thus  framed 
the  industrial  peace  the  needle  trades  had  despaired  of. 

His  was  that  durable  faith  in  humankind  and  self-gov- 
ernment which  today  is  challenged  by  aggression  on  three 
continents.  He  applied  it  to  the  new  urban,  mechanized 
America  he  had  seen  develop  since  childhood;  to  him 
"The  end  for  which  we  must  strive  is  the  attainment  of 
rule  by  the  people  and  that  involves  industrial  democracy 
as  well  as  political  democracy." 
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Labor  Relations  in  the  Crisis 


WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS 

We  have  set  our  feet  on  a  road  that  is  straight  although  it  is  rough 
and  dusty.  But  a  road  that  is  already  blazed  to  push  out  the  processes  of 
democracy  along  our  industrial  frontiers.  Processes  that  have  to  do  with 
individual  liberties  and  collective  rights — with  victories  of  persuasion  over 
force — with  searching  and  sharing  the  truth  which  keeps  men  free: — by 
The  Chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 


WE  HAVE  A  SAYING  IN  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  MEDIATION 

Board  that  men  cannot  disagree  about  a  fact,  they  can 
only  be  ignorant  about  it.  If  you  and  I  disagree  at  the 
moment  about  what  the  fact  is,  that  is  because  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  By  directing  our  attention  to  it,  with 
enough  acuteness,  we  can  find  out  what  it  is,  and  then  we 
cannot  disagree  about  it  any  more. 

I  make  that  assertion  with  regard  to  this  fact:  There  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  problems  of  industrial 
relations,  like  all  the  major  issues  in  our  history,  can  be 
solved  by  the  enlarged  application  of  the  processes  of 
democracy — the  principles  basic  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  For  myself,  I  am  just  as  sure  what  the  broad  aspect  of 
industrial  relations  in  this  country  will  be  twenty  years 
from  now  if  we  remain  a  democracy,  as  I  am  sure  that 
a  baby  boy  one  year  old  today  will  be  a  full-grown  Ameri- 
can citizen  twenty  years  from  now,  if  he  lives.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  temptation,  to  ask  "Why  not  jump  this  twenty 
years  and  get  it  over  and  have  done  with  it?"  But  that 
is  no  more  possible  in  the  growth  of  industrial  relations 
from  infancy  to  maturity  than  it  is  possible  for  a  baby  to 
skip  the  intervening  years,  and  become  a  man  tomorrow. 

The  processes  involved  in  the  attainment  of  maturity  are 
processes  of  growth  and  education;  they  are  not  the  proc- 
esses of  hop,  skip,  and  jump. 


The  sudden  call  of  the  defense  program  for  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  production  found  collective  bargaining 
between  workers  and  management  in  our  principal  de- 
fense industries  at  various  stages  of  immaturity — running 
all  the  way  from  early  infancy  to  the  confusions  of  adoles- 
cence. In  no  important  defense  industry  have  they  passed 
the  problem  age  of  adolescence,  although  in  some  other 
American  industries  they  have  grown  out  of  it. 

The  industry  which  is  basic  to  the  whole  defense  pro- 
gram— steel — still  is  in,  or  is  just  passing  out  of,  the  or- 
ganizing committee  stage  of  unionization.  In  no  signifi- 
cant section  of  the  steel  industry  is  there  sufficient  experi- 
ence with  collective  bargaining  to  have  accumulated 
precedents,  developed  traditions,  acquired  habits  of  pro- 
cedure— until  the  practice  of  conference,  the  values  of  the 
collective  agreement,  and  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
have  fully  replaced  the  unstable  status  of  conflict.  The 
great  mass  production  industries — automobiles,  rubber, 
chemicals,  for  example — similarly  are  in  a  state  of  lusty 
immaturity  in  labor  relations. 

The  Effects  of  the  Emergency 

COMING  UPON  us  AT  THIS  PERIOD  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  THE 
emergency  has  done  about  everything  that  could  be  done 
to  upset  a  growing  youth. 
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First,  there  came  a  tremendous  expansion  of  production 
and,  therefore,  a  tremendous  demand  for  labor.  That  al- 
ways gives  rise  to  industrial  disturbance,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  wage  structure  has  to  be  readjusted 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Second,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  living  costs,  with 
a  growing  threat  of  inflation.  That  has  added  difficulties 
to  the  wage  negotiations,  because,  on  the  one  side,  the 
workers  fear  a  cut  in  real  wages  no  matter  how  much  in- 
crease they  get  in  the  dollar  wage,  and  on  the  other  side, 
management  fears  that  to  raise  wages  will  accelerate  the 
trend  toward  inflation. 

Third,  is  the  less  clearly  understood  but  tremendously 
disturbing  fact  of  job  shifts.  For  example,  a  change-over 
in  the  auto  plants  from  automobile  production  to  defense 
production  does  not  at  first  glance  seem  to  offer  great  dif- 
ficulties. Examined  more  closely,  however,  the  problem  of 
job  shifts  is  revealed — individuals  dislocated,  temporarily 
jobless,  requiring  retraining,  moved  to  other  jobs.  These 
in  turn  mean  an  upsetting  of  the  job  classification — a 
shifting  of  piece  rates  or  a  re-determination  of  piece  rates, 
and  above  all  raise  questions  of  seniority.  A  man  who 
has  been  working  in  X  plant  for  ten  years  enjoys  a  favor- 
able position  of  seniority.  Now,  move  him  into  some  other 
plant,  and  immediately  his  seniority  rights  become  a 
thorny  issue. 

The  fourth  complication  is  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
meet  this  problem  at  a  period  of  militant  union  organiza- 
tion with  the  labor  movement  split  into  two  rival  factions. 

Finally,  all  these  major  readjustments  must  be  made  at 
a  period  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared that  it  is  the  national  policy  to  encourage  the  prac- 
tice and  procedures  of  collective  bargaining  and  that  col- 
lective bargaining  necessarily  includes  organized  labor. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  situation  more  fraught  with 
difficulties  for  bringing  to  maturity  the  complex,  unevenly 
developed  labor  relations  of  American  industry. 

The  Difficult  Years 

THE  PERIOD  DURING   WHICH   LABOR  ORGANIZATION   IS  TAKING 

place  is  always  the  period  of  greatest  strife.  Conversely,  the 
substitution  of  orderly  procedures  for  the  waste  and  bit- 
terness of  industrial  warfare  takes  place  only  as  there  are 
developed  strong,  industry-wide  organizations  of  employ- 
ers and  of  employes.  This  inevitable  evolution  can  be  seen 
more  clearly,  perhaps,  in  the  experience  of  another  coun- 
try than  in  events  so  close  at  hand  that  they  obscure  "the 
long  view." 

In  1938,  as  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  in  Great  Britain,  I  had 
occasion  to  study  in  detail  the  long  development  of  the 
present  highly  civilized  methods  of  settling  industrial 
disputes  over  there.  British  industrialization  antedated 
ours.  The  maturity  of  British  industrial  relations  is  a 
growth  the  roots  of  which  run  back  through  many  years. 
In  1889,  when  labor  organization  in  this  country  was  in 
its  timid  beginnings,  a  parliamentary  committee  was  able 
to  report  that  in  Britain: 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  considerable  spreading  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  methods  of  settling  disputes  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  but  modes  of  prevention  have 
grown  up  in  addition  to  these  and  are  happily  securing  wider 
adoption.  These  methods  of  arranging  difficulties  have  only 
been  made  possible  by  organization  of  the  forces  on  both  sides 


and  have,  as  it  were,  been  gradually  evolved  from  the  general 
progress  of  the  combination  movement. 

FlVE  YEARS  LATER,  IN   1894 THE  YEAR  FEDERAL  TROOPS  WERE 

ordered  into  Chicago  to  break  the  Pullman  strike — a  re- 
port of  a  British  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  detailed 
more  mature  methods  of  handling  labor  relations  already 
established  in  British  industry.  Analyzing  the  difficulties 
in  the  weakly  organized  trades,  the  report  pointed  out  that 
peaceable  relations  are  the  result  of  a  trade  unionism  that 
is  strong,  and  firmly  established.  Feeble,  struggling  trade 
unionism,  the  report  stated,  tends  to  increase  the  number 
and  bitterness  of  industrial  conflicts.  The  commission 
found  that: 

The  most  quarrelsome  period  of  a  trade's  existence  is 
when  it  is  just  emerging  from  the  patriarchal  condition  in 
which  each  employer  governs  his  establishment  and  deals 
with  his  own  men  with  no  outside  interference,  but  has  not 
yet  fully  entered  into  that  other  condition  in  which  transac- 
tions take  place  between  strong  associations  fully  recognizing 
each  other. 

The  report  attributed  this  in  some  measure  to  the  fact 
that  when  organization  has  partially  established  itself, 
hidden  grievances  are  revealed,  and  to  the  further  facts 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  organization,  employes  have 
not  learned  by  experience  what  their  union  can  and  what 
it  cannot  achieve,  and  that  its  leaders  have  no  great  hold 
over  the  membership.  The  effort  to  force  recognition  was 
held  by  the  commission  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  fre- 
quent and  violent  conflicts  which  mark  the  early  stages 
of  organization. 

The  wisdom  attained  in  the  course  of  the  last  half 
century  by  British  employers,  workers,  and  government  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  industrial  relations  is  being  won 
(sometimes  at  bitter  cost)  in  many  industrial  areas  in  this 
country  today.  In  my  judgment,  the  road  to  the  goal  of 
harmonious,  dynamic  industrial  relations  is  straight, 
although  it  is  rough  and  dusty.  We  have  not  set  our  feet 
upon  an  easy  path,  but  it  is  a  path  already  blazed.  The 
heart  of  the  problem  can  be  seen  already  by  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see:  it  is  to  make  increasingly  applicable  in 
labor  relations  in  this  country  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
tices of  democracy.  That  is  a  generalization,  but  a  gen- 
eralization that  still  glitters. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  the  difficulties  that  attend  im- 
maturity in  industrial  relations,  and  indicate  where  the 
road  to  maturity  lies,  by  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board. 

Defense  Industry  Cases 

MORE    THAN    HALF    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    DISPUTES    THAT    THE 

Mediation  Board  has  handled  have  been  organizational 
disputes,  quarrels  about  union  recognition,  union  or- 
ganization, or  attacks  on  the  certified  union  within  the 
plant;  and  these  disputes  have  a  core  of  bitterness  that 
disputes  about  the  terms  of  employment  do  not  have. 

One  of  our  earliest  jobs  was  the  Allis-Chalmers  case. 
The  bitterness  of  that  dispute  arose  wholly  out  of  union 
organization  questions;  it  was  about  these  questions  that 
the  discussion  before  the  Mediation  Board  revolved.  In 
two  long  days  of  discussion  the  dispute  was  settled  and 
7,800  workers  resumed  production  after  seventy-one  days 
of  idleness  in  which  the  country  had  lost  over  three  mil- 
lion man  hours  of  production  for  defense.  A  contract  was 
signed  which  provided  for  grievance  machinery  leading 
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up  to  arbitration,  and  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  NRA  Labor  Board,  was  ap- 
pointed arbiter  by  the  Mediation  Board. 

In  the  International  Harvester  case,  several  plants  were 
shut  down  by  organization  rivalries  between  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  CIO.  The  day  after 
the  case  was  cer- 
tified an  interim 
agreement  was  ef- 
fected to  get  the 
men  back  to  work. 
Negotiations  then 
proceeded  before 
the  Mediation 
Board,  and  the 
men  remained  at 
work  pending  a 
National  Labor 
Relations  Board 
election  at  the 
main  McCormick 
plant.  Here  again, 
as  in  more  than 
thirty  of  the  eighty- 
odd  cases  that 
have  come  before 
the  Board,  a  pri- 
vate citizen  skilled 
in  labor  relations 
was  called  in  to 
smooth  the  way 
toward  the  substi- 
tution of  stable 
contractual  rela- 
tions for  an  un- 
stable status  of  dis- 
agreement. 
Professor  Don 
d'Lescohier  of  the 
University  of  Wis- 
consin was  called 
in  to  investigate  WILLIAM  H  DAVIS 
the  dispute  locally 
and  to  assist  as  a  mediator  in  resolving  it. 

The  several  cases  that  have  come  to  the  Board  from 
the  Northwest  lumber  fields  have  all  involved  organiza- 
tional disputes,  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  workers  are 
in  some  places  organized  by  the  AFL  and  in  other  places 
by  the  CIO.  Production  in  all  those  cases  has  been  fully 
resumed  and  an  investigating  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mediation  Board  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
whole  Douglas  fir  industry  and  to  recommend  to  the 
board  a  stabilization  program  for  the  period  of  the 
emergency. 

The  difficulties  at  the  North  American  Aviation  plant 
at  Los  Angeles,  which  led  to  the  temporary  use  of  federal 
troops,  arose  wholly  out  of  an  organizational  quarrel.  The 
thing  could  not  have  occurred  with  a  mature  and  disci- 
plined union. 

In  the  important  General  Motors  case,  although  there 
were  organizational  questions  involved,  we  found  a  much 
more  mature  development.  In  1937  General  Motors  made 
a  contract  with  the  United  Automobile  Workers  with 
provision  against  strikes  and  slow-downs,  and  for  grievance 
machinery  to  settle  disputes  arising  under  the  contract. 


In  proceedings  before  the  Mediation  Board  it  was  agreed 
that  in  the  four  or  five  years  of  established  contractual 
relations  with  this  union,  there  had  been  a  progressive 
improvement  in  understanding  and  in  discipline,  and  a 
progressive  reduction  of  friction  and  unauthorized  stop- 
pages. Many  items  of  the  contract  were  in  question  but 

back  of  them  lay 
the  question  of 
union  security. 
The  men  d  e  - 
manded  a  union 
shop,  which  was 
not  conceded.  The 
settlement  pro- 
vided  for  a 
strengthening  and 
an  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  the 
grievance  machin- 
ery. Here  we  saw 
collective  bargain- 
ing growing  into 
the  stage  of  matur- 
ity, and  with  pro- 
gressively im- 
proved conditions. 
And  more  recently 
we  have  seen  a 
general  conference 
of  the  whole  auto- 
mobile  industry 
with  the  United 
Automobile 
Workers,  under 
the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management, 
resulting  in  an  in- 
dustry-wide agree- 
ment setting  up  a 
careful,  intelligent, 
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troublesome  questions  involved  in  the  transfer  of  the  in- 
dustry from  peacetime  production  to  defense  production. 
I  have  spoken  rather  fully  of  the  cases  which  involve 
organizational  disputes,  some  between  management  and  a 
single  union,  some  involving  two  rival  unions.  At  the  two 
extremes  of  the  subject,  there  are  two  other  types  of  cases 
that  should  be  mentioned. 

Jurisdictional  Disputes;  Conditions  of  Employment 

THE    SO-CALLED    JURISDICTIONAL    DISPUTES    LIE    BEYOND    THE 

scope  of  the  Mediation  Board's  activities,  and  indeed  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  mediation.  Such  disputes  arise 
out  of  the  overlapping  of  union  charters  granted  or  ap- 
proved by  the  central  labor  authority.  They  lie  wholly 
within  the  realms  of  internal  labor  union  organization. 
An  interruption  of  production  because  of  such  a  dispute 
is  essentially  a  breaking  down  of  the  authority  of  the  or- 
ganization itself.  It  is  impossible  for  mediation  to  do  the 
job  of  a  national  labor  organization.  These  disputes  repre- 
sent very  real  and  poignant  interests  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved, but  I  think  no  one  will  disagree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  in  this  time  of  emergency  they  should  be  settled 
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within  the  family  group,  and  that  interruption  of  defense 
production  because  of  such  a  family  quarrel  is  inexcusable. 

At  the  other  extreme  lie  the  cases  in  which  the  dispute 
is  concerned  with  the  conditions  of  employment — wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Mediation  Board,  as  indeed  it  is  the  experience  of 
all  mediation  agencies,  that  disputes  of  this  type  yield  to 
the  processes  of  persuasion  however  difficult  they  may 
initially  appear,  provided  an  atmosphere  can  be  created 
and  maintained  in  which  the  discussions  may  proceed 
with  rational  proposals  and  counter-proposals  until  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  is  reached.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
the  difficulties  of  such  negotiations  have  been  accentuated 
by  the  defense  emergency,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  despair 
of  settling  them  with  the  aid,  where  necessary,  of  concilia- 
tion and  mediation. 

It  is,  of  course,  this  type  of  dispute  that  remains  for 
settlement  when  organizational  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come. These  are  the  differences  of  opinion  that  remain 
to  be  settled  by  the  processes  of  mature  collective  bargain- 
ing. We  have  not  tried  those  processes  in  the  great  body 
of  American  industry.  If  we  should  try  to  predict  what 
might  be  anticipated  as  the  result  of  mature  industrial 
relations  between  experienced,  self-respecting,  and  mu- 
tually respecting  groups,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  here  in  America  we  have  fewer  traditional 
impediments  and  greater  possibilities  of  cooperation  for 
production  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
I  believe  that  the  thing  should  be  tried,  and  particularly 
in  this  period  of  emergency.  Surely  such  a  relationship 
will  be  indispensably  necessary  when  we  try  to  pass  from 
the  emergency  defense  production  back  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction and  to  the  fruits  of  the  victory  that  we  must 
achieve. 

The  Closed  Shop  Issue 

THE    MUCH    DISPUTED    CLOSED    SHOP    ISSUE,    AND    INDEED    ALL 

gradations  of  union  security  from  the  closed  shop  down- 
ward, step  by  step  through  the  union  shop,  the  prefer- 
ential shop,  the  maintenance  of  membership  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  agreement,  etc.,  down  to  the  mere  recognition 
of  a  certified  union  as  the  collective  bargaining  agency  as 
required  by  the  Wagner  act,  have  a  relation  to  the  growth 
of  sound  industrial  relations  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  stimulants  and  the  control  which  parents,  doctors, 
educators  and  social  environment  administer — or  impose 
on — growing  youth.  Both  artificial  stimulants  and  artificial 
controls  are  undesirable.  A  closed  shop  is  an  appropriate 
arrangement  in  some  circumstances,  as  is  evidenced  in  this 
country,  for  example,  by  experience  with  the  Allied  Print- 
ing Trades,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the 
Glass  Workers,  the  Brewery  Workers,  and  so  on.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  universally  appropriate,  or  that  it  is  a 
proper  substitute  for  self-organization  by  normal  growth. 
Where  a  union,  even  though  it  has  attained  a  majority 
membership  and  been  certified  as  the  collective  bargaining 
agent,  has  still  to  attain  maturity — and  neither  the  super- 
visory forces  of  management,  nor  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  union  have  attained  that  stability  that  follows 
adolescence — then  some  other  form  of  agreement  which 
will  give  to  the  union  the  assurance  of  the  good  will  of 
management,  and  to  the  supervisory  forces  definite  in- 
structions that  management  is  not  really  opposed  to  self- 
organization  of  the  employes,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be 
much  more  appropriate  than  any  agreement  which  makes 
employment  depend  on  union  membership. 


The  Conditions  of  Maturity 

TURN  FROM  THESE  SCENES  OF  ADOLESCENT  INDUSTRIAL  RELA- 

tions,  which  I  have  tried  to  outline,  to  consideration  of 
maturity  in  this  field  and  what  it  means.  What  do  I  have 
in  mind  as  the  end  of  this  long  dusty  road  we  have  to 
travel?  It  is,  very  simply,  this:  a  state  of  industrial  rela- 
tions where  contracts  are  negotiated  on  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  between  management  organized  on 
an  industry-wide  basis  and  unions,  strong  unions,  also 
organized  on  an  industry-wide  basis.  When  I  say  industry- 
wide, I  mean  not  nationwide,  but  as  wide  as  the  com- 
petitive marketing  area. 

The  processes  of  growth  and  the  democratic  principles 
involved  in  them  can  be  simply  stated,  too.  Begin  with  a 
man,  an  individual,  who  is  working  for  the  X  Company. 
If  he  tries  to  bargain  alone  with  his  employer,  he  gets 
nowhere.  The  democratic  principle  at  stake  here  is  that 
first  responsibility  of  a  free  society — the  recognition  of  the 
worth  and  the  importance  of  the  individual.  The  dignity 
of  the  human  soul.  In  an  industrialized  society,  such  as 
ours,  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the  individual 
workman  bargaining  with  his  employer  has  neither  worth 
nor  dignity. 

The  worker  therefore  associates  himself  with  his  fellow 
workers,  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  bargain  with 
his  employer.  In  doing  that  he  exercises  his  fundamental 
constitutional  rights,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
assembly.  If  he  were  not  free  to  think  and  to  speak  his 
thoughts  he  could  not  disclose  his  aims  or  reason  with  his 
fellows;  he  would  not  persuade  or  be  persuaded.  And  if 
he  were  not  free  to  assemble  he  could  not  form  a  union. 
Having  these  freedoms,  he  forms  a  union  to  put  himself 
on  a  level  where  he  can  bargain  with  his  employer.  But 
he  does  not  stop  there.  These  inalienable  rights  of  the  em- 
ploye have  no  limits  in  space  or  time,  so  the  worker  goes 
on  to  organize  workers  in  other  plants. 

Presently  the  individual  employer  is  confronted  with  an 
industry-wide  organization  of  labor  and  realizes,  often  in 
a  kind  of  panic,  that  he  has  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
That  is,  perhaps,  the  situation  in  the  principal  mass  pro- 
duction industries  today. 

The  next  step  toward  rationalized,  mature1  industrial 
relations  is  for  the  employers  to  counter-organize  on  an  in- 
dustry-wide basis.  This  establishes  the  final  balance. 

The  Processes  of  Persuasion 

GlVEN    A    BARGAINING     ARRANGEMENT    BASED    ON    SOMETHING 

like  equality,  it  becomes  possible  to  utilize  the  second  fun- 
damental principle  of  democracy.  Having  recognized  and 
equalized  the  individuals,  the  processes  of  persuasion  come 
fully  into  play.  Our  tradition  is  that  the  best  government 
is  government  by  consent  of  the  governed.  That  is  another 
way  of  saying,  "I  believe  in  the  processes  of  persuasion." 
It  was  Plato  who  observed  that  the  creation  of  a  cosmos 
out  of  chaos  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  victories  of 
persuasion  over  force.  This  truth  is  being  demonstrated 
again  today,  the  fact  that  you  cannot  create  by  force  but 
only  by  persuasion.  You  may  maintain  a  position — you 
may  defend  a  created  thing — by  force,  but  you  cannot 
create  by  force. 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  about  what  the  result  will 
be  of  thus  setting  up  machinery  by  which  the  processes 
of  persuasion  can  be  applied.  There  are  plenty  of  examples 
in  individual  industries  in  this  country — in  glass,  on  the 
railroads,  in  the  garment  trades,  in  the  west-coast  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  for  example.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
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never  have  "trouble"  in  industries  with  maturely  de- 
veloped industrial  relations.  They  do,  of  course,  with  an 
increasing  number  of  "situations"  in  this  period  of  forced- 
draft  production.  But  they  have  a  mature  collective  bar- 
gaining system,  and  they  usually  work  out  their  troubles 
without  headlines  or  lost  time. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  to  be  true,  on  a  larger  scale  and 
in  greater  scope,  when  you  look  at  industrial  relations  in 
Britain. 

Picture  an  industry  which  has  organized  the  employers 
on  an  industry-wide  basis  to  deal  with  labor.  At  once,  the 
employers  say  to  themselves:  "We  want  strong  labor 
unions."  Theirs  is  a  sound  selfish  reason — they  want  to 
know  for  an  agreed  period  what  their  labor  costs  will  be 
and  they  want  all  of  their  competitors  to  have  to  pay  the 
wage  rates  they  themselves  pay.  Therefore  they  want  a 
strong  union  organized  in  every  one  of  their  competitors' 
plants.  For  equally  sound  and  selfish  reasons  the  labor 
unions  want  strong  employer  associations.  Why?  Because 
then  they  can  bargain  with  the  association  for  the  whole 
industry  and  they  can  be  assured  of  getting  the  same  wage 
scale  for  everyone.  And  that  is  not  a  "book  theory."  That 
is  what  happens.  You  find  union  agreements,  any  number 
of  them,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  of  every  plant  in  the  industry,  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  the  employer  hopes  that  all  of  the  em- 
ployes will  join  and  remain  good  members  of  the  union 
with  which  the  company  has  a  contract.  And  the  union  in 
turn  hopes  that  the  company  and  all  its  fellow  companies 
in  the  industry  will  belong  to  the  same  association. 

The  second  result  of  mature  collective  bargaining  is 
that  you  get  good  agreements.  Why  ?  Because  the  bargain- 
ing is  for  the  whole  industry.  That  means  the  best  minds 
in  the  industry  on  both  sides,  brought  to  bear  on  common 
problems,  and  it  means  that  these  men  have  tremendous 
responsibility  to  reach  an  agreement.  If  they  fail,  the 
whole  industry  will  be  shut  down.  In  the  rare  event  that 
bargaining  fails  and  a  strike  occurs,  there  is  on  both  sides 
an  acute  consciousness  of  the  undesirability  of  violence. 

Both  employers  and  workers  know  that  ultimately  they 
are  going  back  to  work  under  the  agreement  in  some 
form,  and  they  cannot  afford  any  aftermath  of  hatred  or 
resentment.  In  England  or  Sweden  an  employer  whose 
employes  are  on  strike  never  thinks  of  opening  his  plant, 
never  asks  a  man  to  take  the  job  of  a  fellow  worker.  It 
is  a  statistical  fact  that  while  strikes  are  by  no  means  un- 
known in  these  countries,  there  almost  never  is  any 
"rough  stuff."  That  is  not  a  matter  of  police  force  nor  is  it 
a  matter  of  law.  It  surprises  many  Americans  to  know 
that  in  England  collective  bargains  between  labor  and 
management  have  no  legal  sanction  whatever.  They  can- 
not be  sued  on  or  taken  into  court.  The  acts  of  a  labor 
organization  and  its  members  in  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute  are  not  actionable  in  court.  A  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor committed  during  a  strike  by  an  individual  is 
of  course  punishable,  but  the  union  cannot  be  sued  for 
breach  of  the  agreement  or  for  any  act  committed  in  fur- 


therance  of  an  industrial  dispute.  Thus  the  frequent  de- 
mand for  "something  in  this  country  that  makes  unions 
legally  responsible  as  they  are  in  England,"  is  based  on  a 
fallacy.  The  real  fact  is  that  in  this  country  unions  are 
suable  for  breach  of  contract  and  for  torts  and  in  England 
they  are  not.  It  is  the  "gentleman's  agreement,"  not  the 
force  of  law,  that  binds  the  bargain  in  Great  Britain. 

The  third  and  final  result  of  this  mature  development 
of  industrial  relations  is,  in  effect,  a  "cooling  off  period," 
not  arbitrarily  set  by  law  and  hence  a  fresh  source  of 
friction,  but  a  logical  step  in  a  mutually  accepted  proc- 
ess. Once  industry-wide  organization  is  achieved,  then  it 
becomes  of  interest  to  the  whole  industry  that  a  quarrel 
in  any  particular  plant  shall  be  settled,  because  otherwise 
the  strike  may  spread.  The  result  is  that  if  the  plant  ma- 
chinery for  handling  disputes  breaks  down,  then  by  -agree- 
ment the  problem  is  taken  to  an  industry  committee. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  "cooling  off  periods"  these 
days.  But  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  cooling  off  period,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  take  the  porridge  off  the  stove.  That  is 
exactly  what  this  procedure  does — it  takes  the  dispute  out 
of  the  plant  for  a  time  into  a  place  where  there  is  less  heat 
and  friction,  and  so  a  better  chance  to  work  things  out. 

If  that  fails  there  is  an  even  cooler  place,  the  national 
committees  of  the  two  organizations. 

The  Sharing  of  the  Truth 

THESE  ARE  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESSES  IN  OPERATION — THE 
processes  of  persuasion.  Well,  what  happens  then?  What 
are  we  after?  The  power  of  truth.  In  England,  for  in- 
stance, and  in  many  American  industries  where  sound 
industrial  relations  have  been  established,  the  two  sides 
are  mutually  confronted  with  the  need  for  earning  a 
larger  income,  and  this  calls  for  more  information  and 
understanding.  Organized  employers  and  organized  labor 
then  sit  down  together  to  investigate  the  facts  with  which 
they  have  to  deal.  The  instrument  of  that  kind  of  explora- 
tion is  the  research  bureau.  I  remember  the  head  of  one 
industry  in  England  who  said  to  us  that,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing he  had  with  the  union,  he  was  very  much  impressed 
to  discover  that  the  union  knew  more  about  the  facts  of 
the  industry  than  the  employers  did.  He  went  back  to  his 
board  of  directors  and  got  a  large  appropriation  to  set  up 
a  research  staff.  "Now,  we  think  we  are  about  on  a  level 
with  them,"  he  said.  Having  found  the  truth  by  factual 
research,  employers  and  unions  then  proceed  to  the  final 
step — the  sharing  of  the  truth  with  their  fellow  men 
throughout  the  industry. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  perfection  of  democracy — 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual,  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  assembly,  the  victory  of  persuasion 
over  force,  the  search  for  the  truth  and  finally  the  sharing 
of  the  truth  which  keeps  men  free. 

These  are  the  things  I  have  in  mind  when  I  say  that 
the  heart  of  our  problem  is  to  make  increasingly  ap- 
plicable in  labor  relations  in  this  country  the  principles 
and  practices  of  democracy. 
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Symbol  of  the  agreement  between  Ford  and  Ford  workers  is  the  first  union  label  in  the  auto  industry 

Ford  Puts  on  the  Union  Label 


AMERICAN  CLOSE-UP 
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On  the  eve  of  tremendous  bomber,  tank,  and  motor  production,  Ford 
signed  up  with  the  CIO.  Bygones  are  bygones  in  Dearborn.  Developments 
under  the  new  agreement: — by  the  managing  editor  of  Surrey  Graphic 


ON  LABOR  DAY  IN  DETROIT,  FORD  LOCAL  600  OF  THE 
UAW-CIO  took  first  prize  in  the  parade.  They  were  led 
by  a  band  resplendent  in  gold  and  black  uniforms.  Divi- 
sion by  division,  seventy  thousand  strong,  for  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  Ford  workers  streamed  past  Grand  Circus 
Park.  Their  banners,  floats,  and  signs  urged  support  of 
the  national  defense  program  and  the  purchase  of  defense 
bonds.  The  Aircraft  Division  float,  carrying  a  model  of 
the  Pratt  and  Whitney  motor  which  Ford  is  now  turn- 
ing out  in  a  new  $30,000,000  building  at  the  River  Rouge 
plant,  would  have  brought  no  cheers  from  Adolf  Hitler. 
"We'll  Keep  'Em  Flying"  read  a  colossal  sign  on  the  side 
of  the  truck.  A  group  of  Ford  aircraft  workers  proudly 
posed  as  the  float  passed  the  cheering  crowds. 

This  was  no  ordinary  Labor  Day  procession.  A  few 
years  ago  most  Ford  workers,  or  their  wives  and  children, 
would  not  have  dared  to  march  under  the  banner  of  the 
CIO.  A  handful  of  masked  men  marched  in  the  1940 
parade.  Unionism  was  known  to  cost  men  their  jobs. 
Now  Ford  workers  not  only  marched  with  enthusiasm, 
they  carried  banners  which  vividly  illustrated  the  extent 
to  which  Henry  Ford,  total  individualist,  had  met  his  em- 
ployes in  a  redefinition  of  industrial  freedom.  One  such 
banner,  reaching  from  curb  to  curb,  proclaimed: 


Ford  Workers,  120,000  strong,  present  to  the  CIO 
and  to  the  Nation,  the  First  Union  Shop  Contract,  the 
First  Union  Label  Car  in  the  automobile  industry. 

TAKE  A  SCENE  A  FEW  WEEKS  EARLIER,  AT  THE  UAW-CIO  AN- 
nual  convention  in  Buffalo.  The  first  Ford  car  to  bear  a 
union  label  on  its  dashboard  was  exhibited  on  the  plat- 
form. The  Ford  Motor  Company  had  sent  a  station- 
wagon  and  chauffeur  to  Buffalo  for  the  use  of  the  seven- 
teen delegates  representing  Ford  workers,  a  bus  for  the 
convenience  of  other  union  delegates,  and  a  Zephyr  for 
the  use  of  President  R.  J.  Thomas  of  the  UAW. 

AT  RIVER  ROUGE,  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  SIGN  OF 
what  has  been  going  forward  is  the  complete  freedom  of 
union  officials  to  enter  the  plant.  They  are  greeted  at  the 
gate  with  a  friendly  hail.  The  union  chairmen  of  the 
various  units  are  not  only  welcomed,  they  are  shown  for 
the  first  time  the  Ford  production  schedule,  which  is 
posted  each  month.  The  union  bulletin  boards  throughout 
the  River  Rouge  works  contain  announcements  of  union 
athletic  and  recreational  events  as  well  as  notices  of  busi- 
ness meetings.  A  worker's  grievance  now  brings  a  union 
official,  not  a  Ford  "service  man,"  running  to  help  iron 
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out  the  difficulty.  The  energy  released  by  ease  of  mind  is 
beginning  to  show  at  River  Rouge. 

IF   YOU  CAN   OBSERVE  THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  CLIMATE  ON  THE 

Ford  production  lines,  it  is  even  more  conspicuous  at  union 
headquarters.  The  union  has  provided  a  medium  of  ex- 
pression for  born  leaders,  for  men  who  never  imagined 
that  they  would  now  be  studying  public  speaking  and 
parliamentary  law  in  order  to  be  better  union  men.  The 
union  auxiliary  has  given  wives  and  daughters  a  sense  of 
"belonging"  to  society  that  few  motor  magnates'  daugh- 
ters have  ever  achieved.  The  union,  too,  sponsors  cultural 
programs,  athletics,  picnics,  and  the  fellowship  of  numer- 
ous clubs.  Local  600,  now  housed  in  an  old  building  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  plans  ultimately  to  erect  a  building 
complete  with  recreational  facilities,  a  stage,  and  meeting 
rooms.  The  plans  are  drawn,  there  is  an  option  on  a  plot 
of  ground,  and  the  fund  for  it  is  growing.  But  during  the 
urgent  defense  building  period  in  Detroit,  the  union  lead- 
ers wisely  question  the  advisability  of  using  material  and 
labor,  to  cater  to  their  desire  for  an  adequate  head- 
quarters. The  project  may  be  deferred. 

The  corridors  of  the  present  building  teem  all  day  with 
members.  Some  come  to  visit,  most  come  on  business,  but 
scores  each  day  come  because  it  is  the  friendliest  place  they 
know  to  ask  personal  questions — how  to  get  a  birth 
certificate,  pick  a  doctor  or  lawyer,  locate  an  apartment, 
join  an  orchestra,  get  up  a  ball  team,  or  take  a  course  in 
dramatics.  And  a  good  many  come,  too,  to  collect  refunds 
on  their  dues,  which  were  paid  in  advance,  but  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  union  contract,  are  now  deducted 
from  the  payroll  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

So  far  as  Ford  and  the  union  are  concerned,  bygones  are 
bygones. 

Strife,  Strikes,  and  the  NLRB  Election 

NEW     PROBLEMS     LIE     AHEAD.       BUT     A     GOOD     DEAL    OF     THE 

healthy  respect  for  each  other's  abilities  on  the  part  of 
Ford  management  and  UAW-CIO  representatives  is 
based  upon  long  acquaintance.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
Ford  story  without  reference  to  events  preceding  the  con- 
tract. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1937.  When  distributors  of  union 
literature  were  beaten  up  at  the  gate  of  the  River  Rouge 
plant  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  took  the 
case,  it  was  apparent  that  Ford  could  not  hold  out  forever 
against  the  aspiration  of  his  workers  for  some  voice  in  the 
day's  work  of  which  they  were  a  not  too  contented  part. 
By  that  time  every  other  major  automobile  manufacturer 
had  a  contract  with  the  CIO.  In  those  early  days  the 
UAW,  under  the  presidency  of  Homer  Martin,  an  ex- 
preacher  who  had  rallied  a  large  following  during  the 
early  sit-down  strikes,  was  undergoing  a  deep  rift  in  its 
leadership  which  at  one  time  threatened  almost  to  destroy 
it.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  rank-and-file  of  the  union  that  it 
not  only  survived,  but  grew  in  strength  and  responsibility. 
The  union  is  still  divided  in  its  leadership  between  right 
wing  and  left  wing  elements  or,  more  accurately,  between 
New  Dealers  and  Strange  Bedfellows:  the  latter  a  com- 
bination of  communist  party-liners  and  followers  of 
John  L.  Lewis  who  long  ago  dropped  communists  from 
office  in  his  own  mine  workers'  union.  But  on  principal 
objectives,  such  as  the  organization  of  Ford,  factionalism 
has  been  of  little  moment  since  Homer  Martin  was  voted 
out  of  the  union. 


Jut  a  year  ago  a  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  upholding  the  union  in 
the  River  Rouge  case.  From  that  moment  on  Ford 
workers  were  less  fearful  of  being  known  as  CIO  mem- 
bers. With  an  organizing  fund  of  f  100,000— half  from  the 
CIO  itself,  half  from  the  international  office  of  the  UAW- 
CIO — an  intensive  drive  was  undertaken.  House  to  house 
visits,  small  meetings,  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
women's  auxiliary,  all  under  the  direction  of  seasoned  or- 
ganizers with  Michael  Widman  of  the  CIO  in  charge, 
produced  amazing  results.  Ford  workers  wanted  seniority, 
definite  wage  scales,  and  all  the  other  advantages  won  by 
their  neighbors  at  General  Motors  and  Chrysler.  At  long 
last,  the  NLRB  stood  between  them  and  fear  for  their 
jobs  if  they  joined  the  union.  Quietly,  group  after  group 
was  organized.  Bolder  individuals  distributed  literature, 
addressed  open  meetings,  and  some  of  them  resorted  to 
high-pressure  methods  which  have  been  denounced  as  in- 
timidation by  workers  opposed  to  the  CIO. 

Local  test  cases  established  the  right  to  distribute  labor 
literature.  In  Washington,  Ford's  right  to  defense  con- 
tracts was  questioned  by  union  spokesmen.  Meanwhile, 
hundreds  of  Ford  workers,  who  had  been  fired  for  union 
activities,  were  being  reinstated  by  a  series  of  NLRB  rul- 
ings in  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Dearborn,  Buffalo,  and  other 
cities.  Then,  last  February,  when  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  further  sustaining  the  NLRB,  refused  to  review 
the  River  Rouge  NLRB  case,  many  Ford  workers  for  the 
first  time  wore  CIO  buttons  in  the  River  Rouge  plant. 

Still  the  company  refused,  however,  to  negotiate  with 
any  CIO  group  not  entirely  consisting  of  actual  employes 
in  the  Ford  plant,  which,  of  course,  excluded  the  experi- 
enced staff  of  the  international  union  and  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Ford  organizing  committee  who  had  been 
drafted  from  other  UAW  unions  for  the  drive  to  bargain 
with  Ford.  Ford  was  said  not  yet  to  be  persuaded  that  his 
River  Rouge  workers  really  were  loyal  to  the  union  which 
they  had  been  joining  in  large  numbers.  The  AFL's  rival 
Federal  Labor  Union  was  reported  to  have  the  Ford 
blessing.  But  last  April,  when  the  sudden  discharge  of 
CIO  plant  committeemen  in  the  tire  plant,  pressed  steel, 
rolling  mill,  and  B  building,  precipitated  a  walkout  at 
River  Rouge,  there  was  instant  response  to  the  strike  call. 
The  picket  lines  filled  up.  Ford  officials  were  under  the 
impression  the  pickets  were  from  other  industries  and 
even  other  cities. 

But-  by  this  time  the  extensive  industrial  espionage  sys- 
tem of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  apparently  had  mis- 
calculated the  strength  of  unionism  in  Dearborn.  The 
world's  largest  manufacturing  plant  was  completely  tied 
up.  Among  the  workers  who  had  refused  to  come  out  a 
number  of  Negroes  in  the  foundry  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Many  of  those  Negroes  had  followed  the  loyal 
Ford  line  and  joined  the  AFL  union.  Their  loyalty  to 
Ford  was  understandable;  Ford  had  always  been  a  larger 
employer  of  Negroes  than  any  other  industrialist.  With 
Negroes  in  the  foundry  aligned  against  the  white  workers 
outside  there  was  a  tense  situation.  The  quick  and  wise 
intervention  of  Negro  leaders  who  appealed  to  them  not 
to  resort  to  violence,  and  of  CIO  leaders  who  urged  the 
strikers  not  to  precipitate  a  race  riot,  ended  a  dangerous 
period  loaded  with  more  violent  potentialities  than  any 
previous  conflict  between  Ford  management  and  the  CIO. 
Fortunately,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Van  Wagoner  of 
Michigan,  Ford  agreed  not  to  attempt  to  operate  any  unit 
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The  men  who  are  putting  the  union  contract  into  practice  are  the  building   chairmen   who   have  just   completed   job   classifications  in 
their  units.  Here  are  some  of  them:  left  to  right,  Anthony  Leone,  Joseph  Twyman,  Shelton  Tappes,  and  Carl  Smith,  all  of  River  Rouge 


in  the  plant  while  mediation  and  negotiation  were  on. 
This  meant  recognition  of  the  union.  In  the  process  of 
formulating  the  truce  Harry  Bennett,  Ford  personnel 
manager,  for  the  first  time  met  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  CIO,  R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the  UAW-CIO, 
and  other  UAW  leaders.  He  didn't  find  them  to  be  de- 
structive agitators.  They  were  as  interested  as  he  was  in 
getting  Ford  workers  back  to  work.  Meanwhile  work  on 


the  new  aircraft  building  was  at  a  standstill.  Other  de- 
fense work  delayed  by  the  strike,  however,  included  only 
a  few  minor  items  in  the  steel  plant,  and  "blitz-buggies" 
which  Ford  was  making  on  an  educational  order  from 
the  army. 

In  sequence  to  the  strike  came  the  NLRB  election.  Part 
of  the  truce  agreement  was  that  hearings  on  complaints 
of  workers  at  River  Rouge  would  not  commence  until 


ANS  Photo 

Ford  delegates  posed  outside  Local  600  headquarters  before  going  to  the  UAW  convention  at  Buffalo.  Third  from  left,  kneeling,  Rich- 
ard Leonard,  Local  600  director,  not  a   delegate.  These  men  were  active  in  the  organization  campaign  preceding  the  NLRB  election 
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Press  Association,  Inc. 
Harry  H.  Bennett,  Ford  personnel  director  (center),  signs,  with  CIO  president  Philip  Murray,  left;  UAW  president  R.  J.  Thomas,  right 


after  this  election,  which  was  set  for  May  21.  The  UAW- 
CIO  outvoted  the  AFL  by  54,035  to  21,040.  The  NLRB 
hearings  began  soon  afterward,  and  produced  such  sensa- 
tional revelations  of  anti-union  activity  that,  before  the 
vote  was  officially  certified  from  Washington,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  made  its  first  overtures  to  negotiate  a 
contract  with  the  union. 

The  result  was  a  union  shop  contract,  with  the  com- 
pany required  to  check-off  all  dues  and  transmit  them  to 
the  international  union.  After  a  grim  struggle  of  four 
years,  Henry  Ford  met  the  union  more  than  the  whole 
way  by  granting  more  than  was  expected. 

Ford  Advantages  from  the  Contract 

ONE  CAN   ONLY   SPECULATE  ON  THE  REASONS   FOR  FORD'S   AC- 

ceptance  of  the  demands  of  his  workers.  To  be  sure,  the 
Ford-wide  union  shop  was  to  Ford's  advantage.  It  em- 
phasized the  totality  of  the  entire  Ford  manufacturing 
operation — including  the  railway,  glass,  steel,  electric 
power,  and  lake  transport  industries  which  are  a  part  of 
it.  Designed  to  prevent  strikes  over  dues  or  jurisdiction  or 
branch  plants,  despite  all  concessions  to  the  union,  it 
gave  Ford  the  initiative  which  he  had  lost  in  relations 
with  his  employes.  Indeed,  several  of  the  more  generous 
provisions  of  the  contract  are  regarded  by  some  friends  of 
labor  as  dangerous  to  independent  unionism— especially 
the  forcing  of  22,000  people  over  from  one  union  to 
another;  the  company  payment  of  full  time  union  com- 
mittee chairmen's  wages  at  the  rate  of  their  Ford  job 
when  elected;  and  the  inclusion  of  the  branch  plants  in 
the  CIO  entirely  upon  the  basis  of  NLRB  elections  in 
Dearborn  and  Detroit.  Unless  the  UAW-CIO  can  actually 
hold  a  majority  in  each  plant  included  in  the  contract,  and 
win  elections  in  some  of  the  branch  plants  where  the 
AFL  has  requested  NLRB  elections,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  administer  satisfactorily  the  provisions  of  the  con- 


tract. As  it  is,  Ford  has  taken  the  initiative;  and  if  the 
union  presses  to  take  the  initiative  there  may  be  develop- 
ments which  will  mar  the  present  rather  rosy  picture. 

Meanwhile,  Ford  has  recaptured  much  of  the  good  will 
that  he  had  lost  in  the  great  wage-earning  centers  of  the 
United  States  where  Ford  sales  had  slipped  far  behind 
Ford  competitors. 

According  to  the  TNEC  report  last  year,  Ford  has  not 
made  large  profits  for  a  decade.  In  many  years  Ford  has 
lost  money.  There  was  significance  in  the  fact  that  an 
important  Ford  sales  official  was  active  in  the  formulation 
of  the  contract.  Ford  policies  rather  than  Ford  products 
had  been  criticized  by  consumers.  Surprisingly,  Charles 
E.  Sorenson,  Ford  production  chief,  was  not  at  any  time 
involved  in  the  negotiations  with  the  union.  No  one  in 
the  Ford  organization  except  Henry  Ford,  Edsel  Ford, 
Harry  Bennett,  personnel  manager,  and  several  of  Harry 
Bennett's  associates,  knew  about  it  or  was  consulted. 

Now  that  the  die  is  cast,  Henry  Ford  indicates  that  he 
wants  the  union  contract  to  work.  So  does  Harry  Bennett. 
Further  labor  strife  now  as  defense  orders  are  supplanting 
consumer  production  would  mean  immediate  government 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company— 
which,  as  Ford  looks  at  it,  means  intervention  by  his 
competitors  who  are  well  represented  in  Washington  de- 
fense agencies.  The  UAW  can  be,  and  already  is  becom- 
ing, Ford's  best  lobbyist  for  the  survival  of  the  motor  in- 
dustry. Ford  and  the  CIO  genuinely  agree  on  several 
points  which  frighten  many  timid  manufacturers — they 
are  not  afraid  of  plant  expansion,  super-production,  or 
the  future.  They  are  both  on  the  record  against  low  wages. 
To  be  sure,  Ford  pay,  although  higher  in  some  categories, 
had  slipped  5  percent  behind  the  average  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry; his  old  habit  of  paying  higher  wages  than  his 
competitors  stalled  when  every  raise  was  triumphantly 
cited  as  an  achievement  of  the  union.  Now  the  union  can- 
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not  claim  all  the  credit.  Ford  gave  more  than  it  asked — 
or  expected.  Nevertheless,  Ford  policy,  henceforth,  prom- 
ises to  reflect  a  joint  policy  with  the  union,  not  complete 
employer  control.  That  was  the  basic  gain,  more  im- 
portant than  money,  made  by  the  union. 

One  of  the  most  touching  evidences  that  complete  em- 
ployer control,  even  when  well  meant,  is  vulnerable  was 
brought  close  home  to  Ford  during  the  strike.  The  picket 
line  included  a  great  many  crippled  and  physically  handi- 
capped. Yet  Ford  had  always  been  generously  concerned 
as  an  employer  of  the  physically  handicapped.  The  strike 
revealed  that  the  union  reached  deeper  heartstrings  in  the 
workingman's  bosom  than  the  most  benevolent  pater- 
nalism. 

Principles  and  Priorities 

IT  IS  STILL  TOO  EARLY  TO  PREDICT  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  UNION 

contract  on  the  future  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  but 
this  much  is  certain:  It  is  contributing  mightily  to  the 
morale  of  Ford  workers  during  the  gravest  emergency  in 
the  history  of  American  industry.  The  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy is  premised  upon  democratic  recognition  of  human 
values.  If  the  drive  for  greater  defense  production  re- 
leases the  creative  effort  of  free  labor  as  well  as  of  free 
industry,  democracy  is  buttressed.  The  Ford  genius  at 
engineering,  at  synchronization  of  materials  and  ma- 
chines, probably  surpasses  that  of  any  other  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  At  the  outset  Ford  burgeoned  into  busi- 
ness with  the  highest  pay  in  Detroit.  Now,  Ford  reckons 
with  people  as  having  a  priority  equal  to  or  even  exceed- 
ing that  of  tools  and  metals.  This  may  not  represent  a 
spiritual  conversion;  it  may  simply  indicate  acceptance  of 
the  profound  truth  that  many  manufacturers  confronted 
with  long  range  defense  production  have  discovered.  The 
basic  resource  of  industry  is  the  payroll  roster — the  men 
and  the  skills  and  abilities  they  possess.  At  great  expense, 
industry  has  trained  them  on  the  job.  To  lose  them  now 
would  mean  delay  and  inefficiency  later,  mean  recruiting 
and  training  new  workers. 

The  sermonizer  on  Ford's  radio  hour,  W.  J.  Cameron, 
has  given  scant  credit  to  the  organized  world  which 
made  Ford  possible — to  government,  which  socialized  the 
highways  for  the  motor  age;  to  universities,  which  pooled 
the  pure  research  upon  which  Ford's  practical  techniques 
were  based;  to  workers  who  have  made  democracy  articu- 
late by  the  bold  hypothesis  that  production  is  not  an  end 
in  itself — that  it  is  ideally  part  of  the  process  to  enrich  the 
life  of  mankind,  psychologically  as  well  as  materially.  The 
outrage  of  working  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
brought  about  the  gradual  decline  in  Ford  sales,  in  Ford 
prestige.  And  Ford  came  to  terms  with  a  conception  of 
living  that  he  had  opposed  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Now,  bygones  are  bygones.  Ford's  workers  are  united, 
as  never  before,  on  an  idea.  And  Ford  goes  along.  That 
idea  is  that  production  is  a  part  of  the  worldwide  human 
problem,  with  the  stakes  the  highest  in  history — the  very 
survival  of  the  kind  of  world  in  which  men  and  women 
are  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

In  the  Ford  plants  this  is  now  translated  into  terms  of 
defense  materials.  Whoever  and  whatever  is  responsible 
for  the  tardiness  in  switching  industry  from  consumer 
goods  to  planes  and  armament,  a  torrent  of  weapons  is 
scheduled  to  flow  from  the  Ford  plant. 

But,  first,  there  is  going  to  be  a  period  of  priority  unem- 
ployment that  will  put  the  union  contract  to  test. 


"We'll  pool  ideas  with  the  union  and  see  what  de- 
velops," says  Harry  Bennett.  The  current  figures  on  cur- 
tailment of  civilian  auto  production  indicate  that  by  the 
end  of  September  Ford  employment  for  October-Novem- 
ber, based  on  a  daily  output  of  3,355  Fords  and  106 
Zephyrs,  will  mean  a  lay-off  of  10,400  out  of  Ford's  90,000 
employes  in  the  Detroit  area.  That  is,  if  the  thirty-two- 
hour  Week  is  adopted  to  spread  the  work.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand may  be  laid  off  if  the  present  forty-hour  week  is  con- 
tinued. 

Progress  in  retooling,  as  this  is  written,  indicates  that  not 
more  than  4,000  of  these  men  can  be  absorbed  on  im- 
mediate defense  jobs.  In  the  thirty-odd  branch  plants, 
some  of  which  may  close  down  entirely,  6,700  might  be 
laid  off  under  a  thirty-two-hour  week;  9,700  under  a 
forty-hour  week.  The  Ford  problem  in  this  respect  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  acute  or  of  as  long  duration  as  that  of  other 
automobile  companies.  Ford  very  sensibly  constructed  his 
two  major  defense  plants  on  land  he  owned  within  reach 
of  his  center  of  operations.  His  great  Pratt  and  Whitney 
plant  turns  out  airplane  motors  in  the  heart  of  the  Ford 
empire,  at  River  Rouge.  The  Ford  bomber  plant,  extend- 
ing over  hundreds  of  acres  on  the  most  grandiose  scale 
in  the  history  of  aviation,  is  rising  near  Ypsilanti,  perhaps 
twenty  miles  from  Dearborn.  Within  reach  of  River 
Rouge  workers,  it  will  employ  at  least  50,000  men  when 
operating  at  capacity  next  year.  A  tank  plant,  now  in  the 
blueprint  stage,  will  employ  thousands  more. 

Ford  workers  have  not  had  a  summer  lay-off  this  year. 
Most  of  them  worked  a  six-day  week  for  at  least  eight 
weeks  last  summer  (thus,  except  for  the  delay  in  the  air- 
craft plant,  making  up  for  days  lost  in  the  April  strike). 
Moreover,  the  classification  of  workers,  with  retroactive 
pay  to  match  the  highest  comparable  pay  in  any  com- 
petitive industry,  from  June  20,  the  date  the  union  con- 
tract was  signed,  will  mean  a  sizable  payment  to  a 
majority  of  all  Ford  employes.  To  call  attention  to  the 
money  Ford  workers  have  earned  this  year  is  not  to  be- 
little the  time  lost  forever  which  might  have  been  put 
into  defense  production  if  the  federal  government  and 
the  automobile  industry  had  rightly  calculated  the  transi- 
tion from  automobiles  to  defense  production  which  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Reuther  plan.  (See  page  589.) 

The  Newest  Machinery  at  Ford's 

THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  CONTRACT  WAS  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

the  long  process  of  collaboration  between  Ford  manage- 
ment and  Ford  workers.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  con- 
tract is  the  establishment  of  union  committeemen  for  each 
building  or  unit  of  the  Ford  operation,  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  super- 
intendent of  his  respective  operation,  subject  to  final  ap- 
proval by  the  Ford  management  and  the  UAW.  At  this 
writing  the  chairmen  in  River  Rouge  are  just  completing 
the  classification  of  jobs  and  pay  rates.  Ford  operations 
had  never  been  standardized  on  pay  for  similar  jobs,  so 
that  there  are  many  knotty  decisions  involved.  Politicians, 
welfare  agencies,  friends  who  could  get  the  ear  of  a  Ford 
executive,  could,  in  the  past,  land  a  job  for  a  protege.  A  hard 
luck  story  could  sometimes  get  a  Ford  worker  a  raise  re- 
gardless of  what  his  associates  were  paid.  As  a  result  there 
have  been  half  a  dozen  rates  for  the  same  job,  with  some 
workers  actually  drawing  more  pay  than  their  foremen. 
To  unscramble  this  confused  picture — and  at  the  same 
time  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  contract  under  which  no 
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OEM  Defense  Photo  by  Palmer 
17-acre  Pratt  and  Whitney  aircraft  motor  plant  now  completed  at  River  Rouge  will  turn  out  an  engine  an  hour,  employ  14,000  workers 


one's  pay  may  be  reduced — has  been  a  trying  experience 
for  the  union  chairmen  and  for  the  superintendents. 

Superimposed  on  this  job-and-wage  classification  (in- 
volving careful  comparison  with  the  pay  scales  in  the  out- 
side industry  taken  as  a  standard)  there  have  been  a 
number  of  grievances,  outlaw  stoppages,  slowdowns. 

There  have  been,  too,  a  number  of  wildcat  strikes  in 
some  departments.  Many  of  these  difficulties  have  been 
traced  to  AFL  die-hards.  Contrariwise,  men  known  to 
have  been  pro-AFL  are  to  a  certain  extent  blackballed 
for  high  UAW  union  office.  Some  slowdowns  have  un- 
doubtedly been  due  to  the  inability  of  foremen  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things;  some  to  the  fact 


that  there  are  fairly  indigestible  lumps  in  a  union  shop, 
wherein  every  worker  not  in  a  supervisory  capacity  auto- 
matically becomes  a  union  member.  The  delegates  elected 
in  subdivisions  of  a  building  may  be  so  out  of  joint  with 
unions  that  they  sabotage  it.  There  are  even  rumors  that 
some  supervisory  officials  in  production  are  so  resentful 
of  the  influence  of  Harry  Bennett,  personnel  manager,  in 
Ford  production,  that  consciously  or  unconsciously  they 
provoke  situations  which  harass  negotiations  with  the 
unions.  One  of  the  most  unnecessary  difficulties,  however, 
has  been  a  series  of  minor  strikes  by  union  members  im- 
patient at  the  slowness  with  which  their  jobs  have  been 
classified.  They  have  initiated  (Continued  on  page  651) 


Rapidly    Hearing   completion,    with    a    fly-away   airport    near   Ypsilanti,  the  Ford  bomber  plant  will  employ  50,000  in  full  production 
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Since  September  1, 1939 


EUROPEAN  CANVAS 


CARROLL   BINDER 


With  sources  that  serve  him  from  every  country  at  war — including  in- 
formation from  such  colleagues  as  John  T.  Whitaker,  Wallace  Duell, 
William  Stoneman,  and  Graham  Hutton — a  Chicago  journalist  paints  a 
picture  reaching  from  forced  labor  in  the  conquered  countries  to  cabinet 
participation  in  Britain: — by  the  foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


ADOLF  HITLER  STARTED  THE  SHOOTING  PHASE  OF  THIS  WAR 
on  September  1,  1939,  Benito  Mussolini  did  not  start 
shooting  until  June  10,  1940;  but  to  portray  the  fate  of 
labor  and  industry  in  the  belligerent  countries  one  has  to 
deal  with  a  longer  period  of  history  than  the  last  twenty- 
six  months. 

The  regimentation  of  labor  and  capital  which  Mussolini 
began  when  he  came  to  power  in  1922  and  which  Hitler 
instituted  as  soon  as  he  got  his  hands  on  Germany  in 
1933  were  war  preparations  no  less  than  the  creation  of 
huge  armies,  air  forces  and  naval  units. 

The  fascist  leaders  were  convinced  from  the  first  that 
there  is  not  room  enough  on  this  planet  for  their  authori- 
tarian systems  and  the  democratic  capitalistic  societies 
existing  in  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Western  World.  They  realized  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  their  own  peoples  in  subjection 
if  they  continued  to  be  surrounded  by  peoples  living  in 
freedom  and  comparative  prosperity. 

Convinced  that  the  people  of  the  "pluto-democracies" 
are  too  fond  of  peace  and  comfort — too  corroded  by  free- 
dom and  the  pursuit  of  individual  pleasure  and  gain — suc- 
cessfully to  resist  the  assaults  of  disciplined,  martial- 
minded,  ruthlessly  cunning  authoritarian  regimes,  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  long  ago  set  about  the  systematic  conquest 
of  the  countries  assumed  to  offer  tempting  spoils  or  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  fascist  triumph. 

To  achieve  their  ambitions  the  Axis  leaders  undertook 
to  build  the  most  powerful  military  machine,  the  most 
ruthless  and  all-pervasive  police  organization  and  the 
cleverest  propaganda  apparatus  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
How  well  they  built  is  clear  to  the  most  skeptical. 

AMERICANS  ARE  ONLY  BEGINNING  TO  APPRECIATE,  HOWEVER, 
the  role  played  by  the  great  Nazi  economic  machine  in 
the  creation  of  Axis  military  might  and  the  extension  of 
German  power  and  influence  throughout  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  even  more  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  hoped  that  their  millions  of 
marching  soldiers,  their  tens  of  thousands  of  planes  dark- 
ening the  sky,  their  hosts  of  subsurface  and  surface  craft, 
and  their  subversive  activities,  would  awe  their  intended 
victims  into  peaceful  capitulation.  But  their  determina- 
tion to  set  up  the  then  New  Order,  that  called  for  banish- 
ing free  political,  economic,  and  cultural  institutions  from 
the  Western  World  "for  the  next  thousand  years,"  was  so 
great  that  they  were  prepared  to  fight,  if  need  be,  to  ac- 
complish their  objectives.  To  fight  successfully  they  would 
require  an  unprecedentedly  productive,  resourceful,  and 
dependable  industrial  machine.  The  only  way  they  knew 
how  to  achieve  such  a  machine  was  by  completely  co- 


ordinating and  regimenting  all  the  wage  earners  and  all 
of  the  entrepreneurs  at  their  disposal.  Their  successful 
efforts  in  this  direction  constitute  the  story  of  the  impact 
of  war  upon  one  set  of  belligerents. 

Enforced  Labor — Inside  the  Fascist  Countries 

MUSSOLINI  HAD  BROKEN  THE  POWER  OF  THE  ONCE  STRONG 
Italian  trade  union  movement  long  before  Hitler  became 
dictator  of  Germany.  Italian  industrialists  and  financiers, 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  help  Mussolini  to  power  on 
the  promise  of  a  subservient  body  of  employes,  had  rue- 
fully discovered  that  the  corporative  state  forges  shackles 
on  the  wrists  of  managers  and  owners  as  well  as  of  wage 
earners. 

German  industrialists  might  have  profited  from  the  ex- 
perience of  their  opposite  numbers  in  Italy,  but  were  no 
more  perceptive  of  the  true  implications  of  totalitarianism 
than  were  the  American,  British,  and  other  men  of  prop- 
erty who  sighed  for  a  native  Mussolini  to  solve  their  in- 
dustrial relations.  The  Thyssens  and  other  German  mag- 
nates financed  the  revolution  which  was  to  shear  them  of 
their  power,  their  prerogatives,  and  much  of  their  wealth. 

One  of  Hitler's  first  acts  was  to  break  up  the  trade 
unions  which  over  half  a  century  had  acquired  great  in- 
fluence in  German  life  and  thought.  He  looted  the  union 
treasuries  and  insurance  funds.  He  imprisoned  or  put  to 
death  those  trade  union  leaders  whose  resistance  he  found 
troublesome.  He  supplanted  the  old-fashioned  collective 
bargaining  machinery  with  a  sham  labor  organization 
which  was  as  much  an  instrument  of  the  Nazi  regime  as 
the  army,  police,  press,  and  radio.  This  Labor  Front  be- 
came a  convenient  means  of  exacting  from  German  work- 
ers supplemental  levies  for  various  party  and  govern- 
mental purposes.  In  conjunction  with  the  taxes  levied  on 
all  classes  of  citizens  these  special  assessments  steadily 
lowered  the  standard  of  living  of  German  wage  earners. 
By  way  of  appeasement  the  Nazi  regime  treated  the  sub- 
servient workers  to  low  cost  excursions  to  various  parts  of 
the  Reich  and  abroad,  as  well  as  to  cheap  entertainment  at 
home.  Nazi  labor  courts  of  social  honor  disciplined  over- 
officious  foremen  and  grafting  employers,  but  these  bene- 
fits were  trivial  when  compared  with  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  autonomous  trade  unions  in 
pre-Hitlerian  times. 

German  workers  early  lost  all  effective  voice  in  the  de- 
termination of  their  scale  of  pay,  hours  of  labor,  or  condi- 
tions of  employment.  Their  official  leaders  were  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Nazi  hierarchy. 

Meantime  the  Nazi  propaganda  machine  was  success- 
fully inculcating  in  the  minds  of  workers  as  well  as  other 
classes  of  Germans  the  philosophy  that  "cannon  are  better 
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Sign  on  special  train  carrying  French  work- 
ers  from    Paris   to   factories   inside   Germany 


In    Roumania:    mechanics    receive    special    instructions    in    the    use    of   German   tools. 
They    then    become    part    of    the    German    war    machine,    servicing    Nazi    airplanes 


Under    German    supervision    in    Yugoslavia,    natives    operate    a 
chrome  ore  mine.   The   product  goes  to  factories  in  the  Reich 

than  butter."  By  constantly  assuring  the  German  masses 
that  their  national  existence  was  menaced  by  encircling 
neighbors  and  that  marvellous  things  would  be  enjoyed 
by  them  as  individuals  and  as  a  collectivity  once  Ger- 
many's place  in  the  sun  had  been  established  by  military 
and  economic  strength,  the  workers  were  induced  to 
tighten  their  belts  again  and  again.  What  mattered  it  that 
the  food  on  the  worker's  table  grew  more  meager  and 
the  clothes  on  his  back  grew  shoddier  if  presently  Ger- 
mans would  feast  on  the  delicate  foods  of  France  and 
revel  on  the  luxurious  boats  of  Britain  as  the  master  race 
of  all  Europe?  Such  was  the  tune  played  by  Robert  Ley, 
Hitler's  piper  for  the  German  workers.  They  fell  into  line 
with  characteristic  German  regimentation. 

In  February  1935  workers  in  all  trades  and  industries 
were  equipped  with  labor  books.  In  each  was  inscribed 
the  personal  status,  training  and  employment  record  of 
the  bearer.  Employers  were  made  responsible  for  inscrib- 
ing changes  in  the  status  of  the  worker  in  his  book.  State 
labor  agencies  kept  duplicate  books  on  each  worker.  After 
March  1936  a  worker  without  a  labor  book  could  not  be 
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Photos  from  European 

Polish    prisoners    work    as    tailors.    A    few    of    the    millions    of 
forced    laborers    harnessed    to    Hitler's    New    Order    in    Europe 

hired.  This  documentation  made  it  comparatively  easy  for 
the  regime  to  supply  industries  with  the  type  of  industrial 
skill  required  and  to  replenish  those  crafts  which  were  too 
undermanned  to  meet  the  expanding  munitions  industry's 
requirements. 

But  as  the  expanding  war  machine  clamored  for  more 
and  more  planes,  tanks,  guns  and  uniforms,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  more  forthright  measures  to  provide  ade- 
quate manpower.  The  hours  of  labor  were  lengthened, 
women  were  lured  from  kitchen  and  cradle,  and  in  June 
1938  a  form  of  labor  conscription  was  instituted.  The 
Reich  Labor  Agency  was  given  power  to  take  any  worker 
it  selected  from  employment  it  deemed  nonessential  and 
assign  him  to  a  job  considered  more  important.  Severe 
limitations  were  placed  on  the  hiring  and  firing  of  work- 
ers. Early  in  1939  the  Reich  labor  authorities  were  given 
power  to  conscript  resident  aliens  as  well  as  citizens  of 
Germany.  The  nation  was  on  such  a  complete  war  basis 
that  when  hostilities  actually  began  changes  in  the  status 
of  labor  were  merely  a  matter  of  degree.  Restrictions  on 
change  of  jobs,  trades,  and  places  of  residence  by  all 
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classes  of  Germans  were  so  far  reaching  that  only  slight 
modifications  and  additional  penalties  were  possible. 

Mussolini  had  placed  restrictions  on  movement  from 
country  to  town,  from  town  to  metropolis,  as  early  as 
1928  so  that  Italians  were  accustomed  to  a  serf  status 
before  war  actually  came. 

Both  German  and  Italian  industrialists  had  been  equally 
well  broken  to  the  yoke  of  Mars  when  shooting  began. 
Those  entrepreneurs  too  addicted  to  pre-fascist  ways  of 
thought  and  action  had  been  shorn  of  their  managerial 
responsibilities  (and  in  some  instances  of  their  property 
and  liberty).  Owners  and  managers  dutifully  accepted  the 
dictate  of  the  government  as  to  what  they  should  produce 
in  their  plants,  how  much  they  should  enlarge  their  plants, 
what  prices  they  should  pay  for  materials  and  labor,  what 
prices  they  should  receive  for  their  products  and  what 
profits  they  should  retain.  An  industrialist  who  had  been 
compelled  in  the  period  of  so-called  peace  to  keep  on 
workers  for  whom  he  could  find  no  profitable  employ- 
ment, to  continue  to  produce  goods  for  which  he  could 
find,  no  lucrative  market,  was  readily  persuaded  to  shift 
the  location  of  his  plant  or  undertake  the  production  of 
unaccustomed  wares  in  the  stress  of  wartime. 

Even  after  eight  years  of  Nazi  tutelage  there  remain  in- 
dividuals, however,  who  have  the  temerity  to  violate  the 
regulations.  The  careful  reader  of  the  Nazi  newspapers 
will  encounter  complaints  of  officials  about  laxity  of  work- 
ers in  returning  to  duty  after  sick  leaves  and  failure  of 
pensioned  workers  to  report  for  duty.  The  Cuxhavener 
Tageblatt  of  June  1,  1941  reported  the  sentencing  to  three 
weeks'  imprisonment  of  a  young  girl  of  Wiestedt  who  sud- 
denly left  the  farm  on  which  she  was  employed.  "As 
labor  is  most  urgently  needed  for  agriculture  this  case  is 
regarded  as  a  very  serious  infringement  of  the  law  limiting 
a  change  of  employment,"  said  the  newspaper.  Ten  days 
later  the  Westdeutscher  Beobachter  reported  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  100  mark  fine  ($40),  alternative  to  imprisonment, 
on  a  labor  service  girl  who,  because  another  member  of 


German  craftsmen,  here  shown  at  a   review  by  the  Labor  Front 
were    mobilized    five   years   before   the   war   began.    Every   worker 


her  family  had  been  injured,  stayed  at  home  working  on 
her  father's  farm,  and  thus  failed  to  report  for  duty  at  the 
war  factory  to  which  she  had  been  assigned  by  the  labor 
authorities.  The  Denw\raten  Zeitung  of  Koenigsburg  of 
June  12  reported  the  imprisonment  for  three  months  of  a 
man  who  stayed  too  long  on  his  vacation.  A  housemaid 
who  failed  to  return  to  contracted  employment  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  months  in  prison;  a  plumber  in  East 
Prussia  who  had  been  released  from  the  army  to  work  in 
a  factory  but  was  slow  to  report  for  duty  got  six  months 
in  prison  to  meditate  on  the  virtues  of  promptness.  A 
milker  accused  of  loitering  and  quitting  work  without 
going  through  the  proper  formalities  got  eight  months  in 
prison.  "These  examples  show  the  punishment  all  must 
expect  who  malignantly  dodge  work,"  says  the  Demo- 
kjaten  Zeitung's  homily  to  Vol/(sgenossen. 

Severe  punitive  measures  of  that  sort  and  the  constant 
realization  that  failure  to  work  docilely  at  an  assigned 
task  will  mean  loss  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  one's 
dependents  as  well  as  oneself  are  used  to  stimulate  the 
productivity  of  such  German  workers  as  are  not  motivated 
by  patriotic  impulses.  The  combined  effect  of  these  mo- 
tivations keeps  German  industrial  productivity  at  a  high 
level. 

But  the  British  and  their  allies  have  proved  less  easy  to 
conquer  than  Nazi  strategists  had  anticipated.  Russia  has 
exhausted  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  German  war  mate- 
rial and  manpower  than  was  expected.  The  United  States 
and  the  British  dominions  are  providing  larger  quantities 
of  munitions  than  German  experts  believed  possible.  The 
war  seems  likely  to  be  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Not  even  the  skill,  the  fear,  and  the  ambition  of  German 
workers  and  managers  can  supply  the  needs  of  a  war 
machine  obliged  to  function  on  an  ever  extended  front. 

Enforced  Labor — from  Outside 

NEW    BLOOD    AND    SKILL    MUST    BE    INFUSED    INTO    THE    HARD- 

driven  German  industrial  behemoth.    The  Nazi  leaders 

are  not  daunted  by  the  task. 
They  think  they  have  a  tech- 
nique which  will  enable  them  to 
continue  to  siphon  the  technical 
skill  and  the  muscular  strength 
of  the  conquered  people  into  the 
veins  of  their  war  machine. 

Nazi    "Simon    Legrees"    who 
have   undertaken  to  make  pro- 
ductive the  alien  workers  Ger- 
many  has  enslaved   have   their 
difficulties.  They  must  cope  with 
occasional  open  resistance  in  the 
i      JjPTf      aB     form     of    strikes,     with     secret 
**  -V;  sabotage,  and  with  sullen  non- 

'<|          MM    jtA     cooperation.     But   they   do   not 
"%  hesitate    to    employ    the    most 

merciless  sanctions  —  executions, 
beatings,  starvation  of  kinsfolk 
as  well  as  of  the  obstinate  work- 
er himself.  Broadly  speaking, 
they  find  the  results  satisfactory. 
They  already  are  producing  a 
large  volume  of  war  materials 
with  enforced  labor  in  the  con- 
leader,  Dr.  Ley,  in  1936?"  quered  countries,  and  in  Ger- 
carries  a  job  "passport"  many  they  have  at  least  3,000,- 
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British  Combine 
Somewhere  in  England:  Ernest  Bevin,  Minister  of  Labor  and  National  Service,  visits  an  ordnance  factory.  Many  of  the  workers  are  girls 


000  alien  men  and  women  working  in  various  degrees 
of  servitude  to  produce  goods  and  food  for  Germany's 
war  machine.  No  other  race  in  history  has  proved  so  adept 
in  wringing  profit  out  of  military  conquest. 

It  would  take  a  good-sized  volume  to  set  forth  the 
operations  of  the  German  industrial  machine  in  the  con- 
quered countries  and  at  home.  A  single  article  can  only 
sketch  certain  significant  characteristics  of  the  new  serf- 
dom. 

Probably  the  most  wretched  aliens  in  wartime  Germany 
are  the  Poles  who  were  characterized  as  "sub-human"  in 
Nazi  racial  ideology  even  before  the  war.  An  article  by 
Undersecretary  of  Labor  Friedrich  Syrup,  quoted  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  July  21,  said  that  on  April  1 
there  were  "873,000  workers  from  Poland  and  150,000 
workers  from  the  Protectorate"  employed  in  Germany. 

The  German  press  occasionally  reports  punishments 
visited  upon  German  employers  who  show  kindness  to 
Polish  workers.  "Advantages  falling  to  Germans  cannot 
be  given  to  Poles  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  the 
entire  German  peoples'  race,"  says  a  decree  by  the  Reich- 
statthalter  published  in  the  Ostdeutscher.  It  is  stipulated 
in  the  decree  that  compensations  and  wage  scales  are  in- 
applicable to  Poles  even  for  identical  work.  They  are  to 
receive  no  compensations  for  accidents  or  illness,  no  sick 
pay,  no  bonus,  no  family  allowances,  none  of  the  cus- 
tomary birth  and  marriage  grants  which  are  intended  for 
"Germans  only  on  population  and  political  grounds."  The 
Polish  laborers  are  shunted  about  the  continent  like  ani- 
mals without  regard  for  family  ties,  previous  training, 
health  or  any  other  consideration  except  the  necessity  to 


provide  for  larger  and  larger  supplies  of  unskilled  labor. 

Nineteen  other  European  countries  were  contributing 
their  most  virile  manhood  and  some  of  their  women  to  the 
German  industrial  machine  on  April  1,  according  to  one 
statistical  authority.  He  estimated  the  total  at  1,500,000 
foreign  workers,  of  whom  250,000  were  women.  These 
were  exclusive  of  the  prisoners  of  war  employed  in  Ger- 
many, who  were  estimated  at  1,400,000  on  April  1.  Most 
of  the  war  prisoners  are  willing  to  work  either  because  of 
the  meager  rewards  offered  them  or  because  of  the  bore- 
dom of  idleness. 

Since  April  1  the  number  of  foreign  workers  in  Ger- 
many has  greatly  increased.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Svens^a  Dagbladet  quoted  German  sources  as  telling 
him  in  mid-July  that  1,750,000  foreign  workers  (excluding 
prisoners  of  war)  were  at  work  in  Germany. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  German  source  material 
Thomas  Reveille,  whose  book  "The  Spoil  of  Europe" 
throws  valuable  light  on  this  topic,  concludes  that  in  the 
summer  of  1941  Germany  was  availing  itself  of  the  labor 
of  between  2,700,000  and  3,000,000  foreign  workers  ex- 
clusive of  a  large  but  undetermined  number  of  highly 
skilled  Czechs  and  the  part  time  services  of  war  prisoners. 

Workers  from  countries  still  unconquered,  such  as 
Switzerland,  Soviet  Russia  (10,000  workers  from  the 
USSR  were  reported  at  work  in  Germany  April  1,  1941), 
Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal  must  have  been  attracted  to 
Germany  by  good  wages  or,  in  the  case  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  inducements  of  sorts  offered  by  their  pro-Nazi 
governments. 

But  many  of  the  French,      (Continued  on  page  643) 
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Men  Around  the  Table 


EDWARD  P.  FLYNN 

There  is  no  compulsory  Arbeitsjront  in  the  American  Arsenal.  Instead, 
there  is  a  group  of  Persuasive  Patriots,  here  pictured  as  the  U.  S.  Manpower 
Round  Table: — by  the  chief  of  the  New  York  Post  Washington  Bureau 


EVERY  HOUR  THAT  AN  AMERICAN  DEFENSE  WORKER  SPENDS 
on  the  picket  line — no  matter  who  is  at  fault — is  an  hour 
gained  by  Hitler.  Therefore,  today,  industrial  peace  is  a 
prime  military  objective.  The  war  against  Nazism  could 
be  lost  in  the  factory  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield. 

This  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  great  problem.  But  you 
do  not  keep  men  at  work  merely  by  stating  the  case  and 
letting  it  go  at  that.  That  would  be  fine  if  you  could  de- 
pend on  patriotism  alone.  But  patriotism  has  a  good  many 
practical  sides.  What  about  the  worker  who,  with  prices 
going  up,  wants  ten  cents  an  hour  more  ?  How  about  the 
employer  who,  with  labor  going  up,  dreads  the  specter  of 
a  closed  shop? 

Immediately  you  are  in  trouble.  Men  say  yes,  they  know 
that  Hitler  must  be  beaten.  But  .  .  .  always  there  is  "but." 
So  patriotism  must  be  reinforced  with  statesmanship. 

This  statesmanship  is  a  special  kind,  known  by  that 
rather  forbidding,  undramatic  description,  "industrial  rela- 
tions." It  deserves  a  better  name  because  it  is  a  vital, 
tremendously  active  art  and  its  practice  requires  every 
bit  as  much  genius  as  you  will  find  in  the  finest  military 
staff. 

There  has  been  a  flowering  of  talent  in  this  art  since 
the  defense  program  started.  Strike  headlines  might  seem 
to  contradict  that — but  are  only  superficially  true.  Millions 
of  man-hours  have  been  lost  in  strikes,  but  these  would 
have  multiplied  to  utterly  disastrous  proportions  if  states- 
manship had  been  lacking.  This  is  consistently  overlooked, 
because  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  man-hours  saved. 
You  have  records  only  of  time  lost. 

Such  statesmanship  is  hybrid.  Labor  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  businessmen  have  compounded  it.  The 
essence  of  it  is  a  meeting  of  diverse  minds  that  have  room 
for  compromise,  concession,  and  sacrifice.  It  is  not  achieved 
on  every  given  issue;  not  by  any  means.  But  the  record 
of  accomplishment  so  far  is  remarkable,  measured  against 
the  task. 

The  job  would  be  infinitely  easier  if  there  were  such  a 
thing  as  a  developed  national  labor  policy.  It  is  scarcely 
policy-forming  simply  to  call  for  uninterrupted  produc- 
tion. That,  nevertheless,  is  about  as  far  as  the  administra- 
tion has  traveled  in  this  direction. 

Existence  of  a  mature  policy  would  render  feasible 
standard  procedures  for  handling  problems  that  have 
come  up  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  as  the  defense 
program  has  expanded.  These  problems  have  their  origin 
in  pressures  of  one  kind  or  another.  An  obvious  one  is 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  its  tremendous  pressure  on 
wage  demands.  Another  is  the  fear  of  employers  that  high 
wages  granted  during  a  high  profit  era  will  devour  re- 
serves when  deflation  comes.  A  third  pressure  is  the  gov- 
ernment's insistence  that  labor  and  management  some- 
how compose  their  differences,  defense  must  not  wait. 


As  these  pressures  have  grown  stronger  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  certain  men  in  labor,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment have  had  to  face  their  full  force.  They  could  not 
shield  themselves  behind  the  bulwark  of  an  official  labor 
policy,  so  they  have  had  to  improvise  particular  solutions 
for  particular  cases. 

II 

LET  US  IMAGINE  A  ROUND  TABLE  IN  WASHINGTON  AT  WHICH 

these  key  men  sit.  The  number  of  men  at  our  figurative 
table  has  increased  as  issues  have  multiplied.  The  give 
and  take  across  this  table  provide  the  decisions  and  the 
precedents  for  industrial  relations  in  this  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

As  good  a  way  as  any  to  size  up  the  trends  in  industrial 
relations  under  impact  of  defense  is  to  observe  these  men. 
Some  are  at  the  table  almost  all  the  time.  Others  sit  in  oc- 
casionally. Among  them  is  the  normal  human  variation  in 
ability.  Take  them  together,  and  you  have  in  their  think- 
ing and  action  a  rough  equivalent  of  policy  and  procedure 
which  has  never  been  formalized. 

Let  us  walk  around  the  table.  We  pause  behind  some 
of  the  chairs.  As  we  pass  from  one  key  man  to  another,  we 
will  also  take  a  quick  glance  at  some  of  the  men  sitting 
between  them. 

SIDNEY  HILLMAN  WAS  THE  FIRST  TO  TAKE  HIS  CHAIR.  THE 
President  called  him  to  Washington  from  New  York, 
where  he  had  been  running  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  for  many  years.  That  was  in  May  1940.  He  was 
named  chief  of  the  labor  branch  of  the  old  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission. 

All  of  Hillman's  dark  premonitions  were  soon  fulfilled. 
He  found  himself  on  the  spot.  Businessmen  in  the  NDAC 
assumed,  without  much  reflection,  that  this  labor  friend 
of  the  President  would  act  as  lobbyist  within  defense 
agencies  for  the  unions.  They  distrusted  Hillman.  They 
kept  him  from  their  councils  as  much  as  they  could. 

That  was  the  summer  of  1940,  remember.  There  was 
scarcely  any  defense  work  actually  in  the  shops.  It  was 
the  blueprint  and  order  book  period  of  the  program. 
There  was  no  need  then  to  run  to  Hillman  for  help  in 
ending  or  preventing  a  strike  or  in  assuring  defense  in- 
dustry a  sufficient  supply  of  labor. 

But  Hillman  had  a  good  idea  of  what  the  future  would 
hold  for  him.  He  knew  that  unless  organized  labor  made 
defense  its  cause  there  would  be  trouble.  He  knew,  too, 
that  men  must  be  trained  in  new  skills  and  refreshed  in 
old  ones — not  when  the  "Men  Wanted"  signs  were  hang- 
ing on  factory  gates,  but  long  before  that. 

Hillman  understood  himself  as  the  symbol  the  Presi- 
dent intended  him  to  be.  He  set  out  at  once  to  swing  the 
labor  unions  behind  the  administration's  defense  and 
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foreign  policies.  This  was  the  most  heartbreaking  job  Hill- 
man  ever  tackled.  He  fell  far  short  of  succeeding  in  it. 

Hillman  is  vice-president  of  the  CIO  and  is  its  outstand- 
ing right  wing  leader.  He  came  to  Washington  scarred 
from  battles  with  left  wingers  in  his  own  branch  of  the 
labor  movement  and  from  conflicts  over  the  years  with  the 
high  command  of  the  AFL.  Yet,  he  had  to  try  to  draw 
together  these  factions  of  the  labor  movement. 

And  he  had  to  contend  with  John  L.  Lewis.  The  Hill- 
man-Lewis  feud  marked  the  dividing  line  between  left 
and  right  in  the  CIO  when  Hillman  came  to  the  capital. 
Hillman  could  not  have  ended  this  fight  if  he  had  wanted 
to.  Lewis  would  not  let  him.  In  Lewis,  Hillman  had  his 
toughest,  ablest  opponent  in  labor. 

For  long,  disappointing  months  Hillman  pinned  his 
hopes  upon  Philip  Murray,  now  president  of  the  CIO, 
but  then  subordinate  to  Lewis  in  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, and  as  head  of  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. He  realized  better  than  anyone  else,  how  close 
Murray  was  to  Lewis.  There  was  the  chance,  nevertheless, 
that  Murray  could  be  weaned  away. 

Hillman  is  an  expert  at  the  gentle  art  of  dealing  with 
one  man  through  another.  He  worked  on  Murray  through 
emissaries.  Meanwhile  Murray  became  president  of  the 
CIO  and,  last  winter,  CIO  strikes  broke  out  all  over  the 
land.  This  was  an  emergency  condition.  Hillman  under- 
took to  control  it.  He  had  some  minor  success  but  his 
position  was  precarious,  and  he  found  himself  almost  de- 
void of  prestige  when  he  failed  to  settle  the  Allis-Chalmers 
strike. 

That  was  last  March,  about  one  month  after  the  creation 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  of  which  Hill- 
man had  been  made  Associate  Director  General.  Director 
General  William  S.  Knudsen  had  tried  his  hand  at 
settling  the  strike,  too;  so  had  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox,  by  joining  Knudsen  in  ordering  the  men  back  to 
work. 

Hillman  left  for  Florida  then,  a  sick  man.  It  was  plain 
to  him,  as  it  was  to  everyone  in  Washington,  that  the 
team  of  Knudsen-Hillman  could  not  serve  successfully  as 
a  board  of  mediation  or  as  a  court  of  arbitration.  Hillman 
had  the  good  judgment  to  propose  and  strongly  urge  upon 
the  President  the  establishment  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board. 

The  appointment  of  the  board  was  a  turning  point  for 
Hillman.  The  heat  was  off.  Strikes  no  longer  harassed  him 
day  and  night.  He  was  able  to  give  more  time,  and  all  of 
his  great  skill,  to  marshaling  the  nation's  labor  supply  for 
defense.  This  really  was  the  heart  of  his  work,  as  he  had 
visualized  it  from  the  start.  He  once  said: 

The  central  task  of  the  Labor  Division,  first  in  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  and  now  in  the  OPM,  is 
simple  enough  to  state.  It  has  been — and  remains — the  task  of 
seeing  to  it  that  labor  is  provided  when  and  where  it  may  be 
needed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Just  as  new  commodities  had  to  be  produced,  old  skills  had 
to  be  readapted  or  new  skills  developed.  In  normal  times  this 
adjustment  of  labor  to  new  industrial  conditions  takes  place 
so  gradually  and  naturally  that  it  all  seems  automatic.  Here 
it  could  not  be  automatic — we  could  not  leave  a  human  factor 
to  chance.  By  purposeful  planning  we  had  to  match  our  multi- 
billion  defense  industry  with  multi-million  man  hours  to  make 
it  function. 

From  the  beginning  Hillman  set  his  sights  high.  In- 
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dustrialists  in  the  OPM  undershot  the  mark  time  and  time 
again,  but  Hillman  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  much  larger  than  it  had  been  planned  a 
year  or  more  ago. 

During  the  World  War,  only  65,000  persons  received 
refresher  and  vocational  training.  More  than  1,000,000 
have  been  trained  since  a  year  ago  last  June.  In  mobilizing 
manpower,  Hillman  has  coordinated  six  government 
agencies — the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  WPA, 
the  NY  A,  and  the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship. 

Free  of  direct  responsibility  for  settling  defense  strikes, 
Hillman  has  been  much  more  successful  in  averting  them 
than  he  was  before  the  NDMB  was  set  up.  His  staff  of 
consultants,  drawn  from  the  CIO  and  AFL  and  from 
large  corporations,  acts  as  a  trouble  shooting  force.  These 
men  have  performed  yeoman  work  under  Hillman's  di- 
rection in  clearing  ground  for  stabilization  agreements  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry.  These  agreements  hold  consid- 
erable promise  of  preventing  strikes  and  lockouts  during 
the  next  two  years. 

Hillman  has  gained  headway,  also,  in  recent  months  in 
his  efforts  to  line  up  unions  behind  the  defense  program. 
He  has  frequently  had  to  resort  to  strategy  as  well  as 
statesmanship.  Take  the  case  of  the  building  trades,  for 
example.  A.  D.  Lewis,  brother  of  John  L.,  heads  the 
United  Construction  Workers  Organization  Committee, 
which  was  organized  to  compete  with  the  powerful  Build- 
ing Trades  Department  of  the  AFL.  The  AFL  was  given 
right  of  way  on  all  defense  construction  work.  This  has 
confined  the  CIO  union  to  the  home  building  field  almost 
entirely,  and  prevented  it  from  expanding  as  the  Lewis 
brothers  had  hoped  it  would.  As  this  goes  to  press  the 
situation  has  boiled  up  in  charges  of  OPM  discrimination 
against  P.  J.  Currier,  a  Detroit  builder  of  prefabricated 
houses,  who  has  a  CIO  agreement. 

Defense  has  profited  by  the  shift  in  the  Communist 
Party  line.  The  animosity  of  left  wing  CIO  leaders  toward 
Hillman  is  no  less  since  Hitler  invaded  Russia,  but  they 
no  longer  feel  free  to  strike  at  him  and  the  defense  pro- 
gram through  the  unions  they  control. 

Hillman  has  rendered  a  service  of  tremendous  value  in 
interpreting  labor's  attitude  to  OPM  industrialists  and  to 
War  and  Navy  Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox.  They  have 
learned  from  him  many  of  the  principles  of  industrial 
relations.  They  no  longer  suspect  him.  They  regard  him 
as  rational,  cool,  able  and  sound.  They  take  his  advice  now 
before  they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a  labor  problem 
is  insoluble. 

Ill 

WILLIAM  S.  KNUDSEN  SITS  FARTHER  ALONG  OUR  IMAGINARY 
round  table.  Between  him  and  Hillman  are  two  men — 
one  a  businessman,  the  other  a  government  official — 
whom  you  should  know. 

Businessman:  CYRUS  CHING. 

Ching,  a  giant  of  a  man  (he  is  six-feet-six  and  has  a 
frame  the  height  calls  for),  is  one  of  the  employer  repre- 
sentatives on  the  NDMB.  He  is  the  board's  most  im- 
portant business  member  by  virtue  of  past  and  current 
performance  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

It  was  Ching,  vice-president  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Com- 
pany, who  shocked  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  into 
chilly  silence  three  years  ago  by  telling  members  who  had 
gathered  to  let  off  steam  by  (Continued  on  page  568) 
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denouncing  unions  that  they  should  stop  wasting  time  by 
fighting  die  Wagner  act.  Ching  believes  in  unions  and 
in  collective  bargaining  and  he  has  risked  the  enmity  of 
his  big  business  colleagues  in  trying  to  sell  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  labor  problems. 

Ordinarily,  Ching  is  as  soft-spoken  as  he  is  big,  but  he 
can  pound  the  table  with  his  huge  fists.  J.  L.  Larkin,  vice- 
president  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  Hoyt  Moore,  the  com- 
pany's general  counsel,  learned  that  one  night  in  a  room 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington.  The  Lackawanna 
(N.Y.)  plant  of  Bethlehem  had  been  struck.  Hillman  was 
trying  to  persuade  company  officials  to  talk  to  a  striker's 
grievance  committee. 

Ching  opened  up  after  Larkin  and  Moore  had  held  out 
for  hours.  When  he  got  through  roaring,  the  company 
was  ready  to  negotiate. 

Ching  has  exerted  similar  pressure  upon  employers, 
when  he  believed  the  circumstances  called  for  it,  in  many 
of  die  panel  meetings  of  the  Mediation  Board.  On  one 
tremendously  important  issue,  however,  Ching  has  op- 
posed the  board  chairman,  William  H.  Davis,  and  most 
of  the  public's  representatives.  The  issue  is  what  has  come 
to  be  called  "union  security."  Ching  is  convinced  that  the 
board  should  refrain  from  recommendations,  one  way  or 
another,  on  the  closed  or  union  shop  or  any  modification 
of  either. 

Significantly,  it  is  this  issue  which  may  shatter  the 
board.  It  came  to  a  head  first  in  the  strike  of  AFL  machin- 
ists at  the  Bethlehem  shipbuilding  yards  in  San  Francisco. 
Other  shipbuilding  companies  in  the  area  had  signed  a 
stabilization  agreement  providing,  among  other  things,  a 
closed  shop. 

With  only  Ching  dissenting,  the  board  decided  to 
recommend  that  Bethlehem  line  up  with  the  other  ship- 
builders and  grant  a  closed  shop  to  the  machinists  in  re- 
turn for  overtime  concessions  by  the  union.  Ching  was 
certain  that  regardless  of  the  justice  of  the  recommenda- 
tion in  that  particular  case,  it  would  set  a  precedent  for 
the  board  that  would  live  to  plague  it. 

His  fears  were  borne  out  in  the  Federal  shipyard  case 
at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  when  a  board  panel  recommended  a 
union  maintenance-of-membership  clause,  a  diluted  form 
of  union  shop.  The  full  board  discussed  the  recommenda- 
tion for  five  and  one  half  hours.  The  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployer representatives  on  the  NDMB  had  changed.  Every 
one  of  them  was  opposed  to  the  recommendation.  A 
showdown  vote  was  avoided  by  referring  the  case  back 
to  the  panel,  which  then  issued  the  recommendation.  The 
company,  a  subsidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel,  refused  to  abide  by  it 
and  the  navy  took  over  the  plant. 

The  effect  of  this  division  on  the  board  itself  was  serious. 
The  employer  representatives  involuntarily  formed  a  tight 
little  group  within  it.  They  felt  keenly  the  criticism  that 
the  recommendation  evoked.  Ching  had  foreseen  just  such 
a  development. 

Government  man:  JOHN  R.  STEELMAN. 

The  big  men  of  labor  and  industry  listen  to  him.  He 
probably  has  the  confidence  of  more  men  in  opposing 
camps  than  any  other  man  in  America.  His  highly  ef- 
ficient unit,  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  was  eclipsed  in  the  public  eye  by  the  new,  highly 
publicized,  National  Defense  Mediation  Board.  He  just 
kept  on  sawing  wood. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  30,  he  and  his  staff 
of  110  conciliators  (108  men,  2  women)  handled  3,705 
strikes,  threatened  strikes,  and  controversies  which  were 
heading  toward  the  strike-calling  stage.  These  involved 
2,952,000  workers.  Only  44  of  these  cases  were  too  much 
for  Steelman  and  his  staff,  and  subsequently  were  certi- 
fied to  the  Mediation  Board. 

Steelman's  work  shows  how  greatly  government  can 
contribute  to  industrial  relations.  He  has  no  crack-down 
powers.  He  can  suggest,  not  order.  That  he  represents 
the  government,  of  course,  gives  him  prestige — all  the 
prestige  he  has  needed  to  bring  together  both  sides,  and 
to  help  in  writing  agreements  in  all  except  2  to  3  percent 
of  the  cases  that  his  office  handles. 

His  effectiveness  is  explained  largely  by  his  skill  and 
fairness,  and  that  of  the  men  and  women  under  him. 
Steelman  dramatizes  the  surpassing  importance  of  the 
personal  element  in  labor-management  conflicts. 

Steelman  is  staying  in  the  background  now,  deliber- 
ately. All  cases  which  go  to  the  Mediation  Board  must  be 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  after  the  Conciliation 
Service  has  tried  to  settle  them.  Steelman  prepares  these 
certifications.  Before  certification  he  works  on  union  of- 
ficials and  usually  gets  from  them  a  promise  that  strikers 
will  be  sent  back  to  work  when  the  Mediation  Board  re- 
ceives the  case  and  requests,  as  it  always  does  immediately, 
that  work  be  resumed. 

Steelman  knows  more  about  the  individual  quirks  and 
prejudices  and  convictions  of  union  leaders  and  employers, 
individually  and  collectively,  than  any  man  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  pouring  oil  on  troubled  industrial 
waters  in  every  state  in  the  union  since  1937.  His  tech- 
nique could  not  settle  the  toughest  of  the  defense  strikes 
— Allis-Chalmers,  coal,  North  American  Aviation,  or  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding,  for  example.  But  if  he  were  to  close  up 
shop  tomorrow,  the  effect  upon  industrial  relations  would 
be  catastrophic. 

IV 

KNUDSEN  LEANS  FORWARD  HEAVILY  ON  OUR  TABLE,  TRYINC 
always  to  reduce  every  problem  to  its  simplest  terms.  He 
is  a  master  at  that,  in  thought  and  expression.  Passionately 
devoted  to  the  task  of  arming  America,  he  can  weaken 
resistance  based  mostly  upon  selfishness— especially  among 
employers — by  plain  talk  about  our  peril. 

He  has  been  through  a  history-making  labor  war,  the 
Detroit  sit-down  strikes.  He  lyiows  more  than  most  busi- 
nessmen about  the  realities  of  collective  bargaining.  He 
can  tell  a  businessman  how  far  to  go  in  making  conces- 
sions to  a  union,  and  in  doing  so  gauge  the  situation  fairly 
accurately.  And  he  usually  can  convince  the  employer  that 
his  advice  is  sound. 

Knudsen  has  specialized  in  informal  consultation  with 
employers  on  industrial  relations  that  concern  the  defense 
programs.  His  frequent  tours  of  defense  plants  often  in- 
clude heart-to-heart  exchanges  along  that  line.  He  likes 
to  talk  about  the  need  for  statesmanship. 

As  a  strike  settler,  he  has  had  little  success.  He  retired 
from  this  field  entirely  after  Allis-Chalmers  workers  de- 
fied the  Knox-Knudsen  order  to  return  to  work.  The 
preventative  side  of  his  efforts  is  quite  another  story.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  has  leavened  employer  anger  and  stub- 
born resistance  in  advance  of  labor  demands  by  persuad- 
ing industrialists  that  they  should  prepare  for  concessions 
in  the  name  of  defense. 
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His  greatest  concern  is  tor  an  increase  in  man-hours  of 
production.  He  translates  the  defense  program  into  those 
terms.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  until  every  major  defense 
industry  is  working  around  the  clock — seven  days  a  week, 
if  possible.  He  has  repeatedly  called  for  an  end  of  the 
"week-end  blackout"  of  defense. 

The  answer  to  this  call  must  come  primarily  from  the 
unions.  He  believes  that  union  officials  have  failed  to  con- 
cede the  extremity  of  the  national  danger  and  that  work- 
ers consequently  do  not  understand  the  necessity  for  sacri- 
fice. This  is  probably  his  greatest  disappointment. 

Knudsen  has  a  view  of  industrial  relations  custom-built 
for  the  emergency.  He  wants  employers  and  unions  both 
to  give  ground  to  speed  defense.  He  knows  that  he  doesn't 
carry  weight  with  the  unions.  He  leaves  the  job  of  in- 
fluencing them  to  Hillman  and  others.  He  works  on  his 
friends. 


FARTHER  AROUND  THE  RIM  OF  THE  TABLE  is  WILLIAM  H. 
Davis.  Between  him  and  Knudsen  are  three  men  who  stay 
out  of  the  limelight.  One  is  a  businessman.  The  second  is 
a  labor  leader.  The  third  is  a  former  labor  leader,  now  a 
high  government  official. 

Businessman:  GERARD  SWOPE. 

Former  president  of  General  Electric,  Swope  is  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  Mediation  Board  and  a  trouble  shooter 
for  Hillman.  He  is  a  hard-headed  industrialist  who  be- 
lieves that  it  is  better  to  try  to  negotiate  with  unions  be- 
fore deciding  to  fight  them.  It  was  Swope  who  persuaded 
Atlantic  Coast  shipbuilders  to  sign  the  Hillman  stabiliza- 
tion agreement,  a  landmark  of  industrial  relations  in  this 
emergency.  The  agreement  is  similar  to  those  drawn  for 
the  Gulf  and  Great  Lakes  shipping  industries.  It  is  really 
a  statement  of  principles,  most  important  of  which  are  the 
pledge  to  abstain  from  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  floor  for  wages. 

As  a  member  of  the  Mediation  Board  panel  which  con- 
sidered the  North  American  Aviation  case,  Swope  recom- 
mended that  the  company  accept  a  union  maintenance-of- 
membership  clause.  In  the  General  Motors  case,  however, 
he — and  the  panel — refused  the  union's  demand  that  a 
similar  clause  be  urged  upon  the  company.  Swope  tries 
to  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  the  suit. 

Labor  leader:  GEORGE  MEANEY. 

Former  president  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  successor  to  Frank  Morrison,  long-time  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  AFL,  and  considered  a  prospect  for  presi- 
dent of  that  organization  when  William  Green  retires, 
Meaney  carries  real  weight.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Media- 
tion Board.  As  one  of  the  policy  makers  of  the  AFL,  he 
helped  place  its  unions  squarely  behind  the  defense  pro- 
gram from  the  start. 

Meaney  has  let  it  be  known  in  the  Mediation  Board  that 
the  AFL  doesn't  want  closed  shops  handed  to  it  by  the 
government.  What  the  government  gives  it  might  take 
away,  he  reasons.  The  AFL  prefers  to  win  the  closed  shop 
on  its  own  hook.  The  CIO,  incidentally,  takes  the  opposite 
position;  is  glad  to  get  what  it  can  and  undertake  later  to 
protect  its  gains. 

Meaney  guided  Davis  and  the  board  through  one  of  its 
most  difficult  cases — the  San  Francisco  shipyard  ma- 
chinists' strike.  The  striking  local  was  left  wing,  and  a 


problem  for  its  international  officers.  Meaney  suggested 
face-saving  recommendations  which  were  accepted. 

Labor  leader,  now  government  official:  DANIEL  W. 
TRACY. 

Contact  man  between  the  administration  and  the  AFL, 
Tracy  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. He  helped  shape  the  no-strike  policy  of  the  AFL, 
which,  although  it  hasn't  prevented  strikes,  has  held  down 
the  number  of  walkouts.  Furthermore,  he  stirred  the 
Building  Trades  Department  of  the  AFL  to  banning,  ef- 
fectively, jurisdictional  strikes  within  the  AFL  family. 
Also,  he  had  a  hand  in  setting  up  machinery  which  the 
AFL  uses  to  halt  construction  strikes  before  regular  media- 
tion agencies  take  them  over. 

Tracy  is  well  liked  and  respected  in  almost  all  branches 
of  the  AFL  and  held  in  high  regard  by  the  administra- 
tion. He  has  a  faculty  for  heading  off  trouble  before  it 
travels  far.  Through  friendship,  diplomacy,  humor  and 
common  sense  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  effective  off-the- 
record  conciliating. 

VI 

CONTINUING  OUR  WALK  AROUND  THE  TABLE,  WE  COME  TO 
WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS,  chairman  of  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board.  His  bulldog  face  and  soft  voice  have 
proved  a  powerful  combination.  Davis's  faith  in  collective 
bargaining  as  a  high  road  of  democracy  is  supreme.  He 
abhors  compulsion.  Davis  had  been  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  board  practically  from  the  day  of  its  first  meeting, 
and  the  chairmanship  fell  naturally  to  him  when  Clarence 
A.  Dykstra  resigned  following  the  North  American  Avia- 
tion case. 

A  successful  lawyer,  a  scholar,  and  a  public  spirited 
citizen  of  New  York,  Davis  is  the  ablest  mediator  in  the 
country.  The  Allis-Chalmers  strike  yielded  to  his  treat- 
ment. He  brought  together  management  representatives 
who  apparently  underestimated  the  urgency  of  the  de- 
fense program,  and  union  officials  who  in  some  cases  were 
hostile  to  it. 

Discarding  previous  appeals  on  the  basis  of  national 
peril  and  patriotism,  he  tackled  the  problem  purely  as  a 
labor-management  fight  over  wages,  unionization,  and 
working  conditions,  clearing  the  air  of  all  corollary  issues. 
He  cross-examined  both  sides  until  he  learned  what  each 
would  take  as  a  minimum,  and  then  he  wrote  a  com- 
promise agreement  acceptable  all  around. 

Not  only  did  he  end  a  seventy-one-day  strike,  but  man- 
agement and  union  joined  in  a  resolution  praising  him 
for  "able,  patient,  and  impartial  work." 

After  that  he  took  on  the  difficult  General  Motors  ne- 
gotiations which  came  perilously  close  to  breaking  down, 
and  then  one  of  the  biggest  conflicts  of  the  entire  defense 
program — coal — with  John  L.  Lewis  defiant,  and  the  op- 
erators determined  to  save  the  traditional  wage  differen- 
tial between  northern  and  southern  fields.  Davis  cracked 
both  these  very  tough  nuts,  and  went  on  from  there  to 
settle  the  North  American  Aviation  case. 

Davis  has  performed  an  almost  impossible  job.  When 
the  board  was  created  it  was  not  thought  that  it  would 
receive  a  constant  heavy  run  of  cases.  Instead,  at  times, 
it  has  been  swamped  with  certifications,  and  one  danger 
is  that  its  potency  will  be  weakened  by  too  frequent  ex- 
ercise of  its  prerogatives. 
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If  the  current  drive  of  big  CIO  unions  for  the  closed 
or  union  shop  is  marked  by  a  sharp  upswing  of  defense 
strikes,  there  will  be  redoubled  demand  from  strong 
forces  in  Congress  for  restrictive  labor  legislation.  Davis 
will  oppose  this. 

The  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  has  no  enforce- 
ment power.  It  depends  upon  its  prestige  and  that  in 
tangible  force,  public  opinion.  Two  strikes — North  Ameri- 
can and  Federal  Ship — were  too  much  for  the  board 
Another  such  strike  might  render  the  board  relatively 
ineffective,  should  it  shake  the  confidence  of  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  country  at  large,  in  its  future  persuasive 
powers.  Davis  is  greatly  concerned  about  this. 

He  told  a  Senate  committee:  "When  you  pass  compul- 
sory legislation  you  make  the  working  man  a  slave,  and 
there  is  no  use  producing  defense  materials  for  a  nation 
of  slaves.  A  national  establishment  which  has  to  depend 
on  slaves  to  produce  its  materials  is  inevitably  destroyed." 

VII 

THERE  ARE  TWO  MEN  WHO  HAVE  GREAT  INFLUENCE  IN  OUR 
conference  room,  although  they  seldom  enter  it: 

PHILIP  MURRAY  and  JOHN  L.  LEWIS. 

Lewis  tossed  the  gauntlet  to  all  whom  it  might  concern 
when  he  (1)  characterized  the  Mediation  Board  as  a 
strike  busting  agency;  and  (2)  rallied  his  unions  to  get 
everything  they  could,  no  matter  how  strikes  hit  the  de- 
fense program. 

CIO  President  Murray,  though  he  has  not  gone  nearly 
so  far  in  opposition  to  the  administration,  has  held  him- 
self free  to  attack  it.  He  did  attack  it  with  everything  he 
had  when  the  President  ordered  troops  to  seize  the  North 
American  plant. 

These  two  are  the  most  powerful  leaders  active  in  the 
American  labor  movement.  The  fact  that  neither  has 
given  the  defense  program  strong  support  has  piled  the 
conference  table  high  with  its  most  difficult  problems. 
Murray  supports  the  administration's  foreign  policy. 
Lewis  opposes  it.  Both  place  heaviest  emphasis  on  mili- 
tant unionism. 

Murray  has  been  in  much  the  more  difficult  position. 
As  Lewis'  successor  as  president  of  the  CIO  he  has  been 
trying  to  hold  together  a  network  of  unions  that  have 
differed  radically  on  foreign  policy.  During  the  Russo- 
Nazi  pact  phase  of  the  war,  he  resisted  constant  pressure 
from  Hillman  to  "purge"  the  CIO  of  left  wing  leaders. 
He  thought  the  price  of  that  would  be  splitting  the  CIO, 
and  he  didn't  want  to  pay  it.  With  the  Nazi  invasion 
of  Soviet  Russia  today  this  tension  is  eased. 

But  the  opposition  of  Lewis  to  the  administration,  and 
to  many  elements  of  the  defense  program,  remains.  The 
great  question  now  is  whether  Murray,  with  left  wing 
consent,  will  tread  more  easily,  especially  in  demands 
for  the  closed  shop.  Lewis  certainly  will  not.  If  Murray 
follows  the  same  course,  it  is  unlikely  that  much  will 
have  been  gained  by  the  lapse  of  the  struggle  within  the 
CIO  over  American  aid  to  the  war  against  Hitler. 

Stripped  of  motives  and  pressures,  the  position  of  both 
Murray  and  Lewis  has  been  virtually  identical  in  re- 
spect to  industrial  relations.  Each  wants  all  he  can  get 
for  his  unions.  The  emergency  hasn't  influenced  either  to 
make  concessions  beyond  those  which  have  been  forced  in 
hard  bargaining. 
As  president  of  the  AFL,  WILLIAM  GREEN,  though  only 


occasionally  present  in  person,  has  made  his  influence 
count  at  our  imaginary  round  table.  He  has  seen  from  the 
beginning  the  importance  of  the  defense  effort  to  the 
traditional  freedom  of  organized  labor. 

VIII 

IF  THE  PRESIDENT  WERE  TO  SIT  REGULARLY  AT  OUR  TABLE 
this  would  be  a  different  article.  His  absence  accounts 
in  a  large  degree  for  the  errors,  changes  of  direction,  lack 
of  an  official  labor  policy,  and  conflicts  among  the  various 
fields  of  activity  which  have  so  frequently  handicapped 
those  phases  of  the  defense  program  which  depend  for 
speedy  accomplishment  upon  sound  industrial  relations. 
The  President  over  the  past  year  has  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  international  affairs.  He  has  delegated 
power  in  many  fields,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  labor- 
management  relations. 

It  is  only  when  a  crisis  develops  that  he  takes  a  hand. 
Then  he  calls  in  those  whose  judgment  in  such  matters 
he  trusts  most — such  persons  as  Secretaries  Frances  Per- 
kins, Jesse  Jones,  Frank  Knox,  Henry  L.  Stimson;  and 
also  William  H.  Davis,  Sidney  Hillman,  and  Harry  Hop- 
kins. Out  of  these  meetings  come  decisions  on  specific 
problems.  One  decision  is  not  necessarily  precedent  for 
another. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  this  is  that  often  the  problem 
is  almost  hopelessly  snarled  before  it  reaches  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  His  action  as  a  result  must  often  be  much 
more  drastic  than  he  likes.  This  was  true  of  the  North 
American  Aviation  strike,  and  true  again  at  the  Kearny 
Shipyard  strike. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  picture  is  fairly  bright.  The  strains 
and  stresses  in  industrial  relations  are  certainly  as  se- 
vere as  at  any  time  in  our  history.  Yet  for  one  thing, 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  wider  and  wider  acceptance 
of  collective  bargaining.  In  recent  months  the  number 
of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (in  which  employers  are  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  Wagner  act)  has  become  fewer  in  number  than 
representation  cases.  This  indicates  not  only  an  absence 
of  alleged  violations  of  the  act,  but  an  affirmative  resort 
to  its  assistance  in  the  continuous  development  of  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Also,  within  recent  months  the  NLRB  has  brought 
to  an  amicable  conclusion — based  upon  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  the  law — a  whole  series  of  nationwide  cases 
with  major  corporations,  of  which  Ford  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  are  examples.  This  means  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  actually  is  working  toward  industrial  har- 
mony more  effectively  than  ever  before.  Contributing  to 
this  trend  has  been  the  reorganization  in  the  structure 
and  personnel  of  the  Washington  headquarters  and  field 
offices  of  the  NLRB  under  the  leadership  of  the  present 
chairman,  H.  A.  Millis,  and  his  experienced  associate, 
William  M.  Leiserson  [see  page  611]. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  GOOD  SIGNS.  THE  APPROACH  OF  GOVERN- 
ment,  business,  and  labor  to  the  problems  of  industrial 
relations  is  a  democratic  one.  Compulsion  is  not  the  ma- 
jority choice  of  any  of  these  groups.  The  democratic  way 
is  the  tedious  one  of  trial  and  error,  but  it  is  promising 
for  the  long  pull.  The  men  at  our  table  (we  did  not  get 
around  to  all  of  them  by  any  means')  have  stuck  dog- 
gedly to  this  method.  That  may  some  day  prove  to  have 
been  their  great  contribution. 
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The  other  man  behind  the  gun.  In  the  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  arsenal  he  finishes  the  breech  end  of  the  tube  of  a  medium  caliber  gun 


Defense  Workers 

Lay  aside  for  a  moment  the  term,  labor.  It  con- 
ceals living  people,  with  individual  skills  and 
shortcomings,  with  personal  opinions,  personal 
lives.  Not  all  workers  are  as  photogenic  as 
those  caught  unawares,  as  they  worked  on  vari- 
ous defense  jobs,  by  OEM's  expert  camera  man, 
Palmer — you  have  to  give  a  photographer  his 
preferences.  But  they  are  all  just  as  real. 
On  this  page  and  the  one  following  are  people 
who  inspire  confidence,  pride,  admiration. 


He  checks  the  accuracy  of  a  battery  commander  telescope  in  Frankford  Arsenal 


Defense  Workers   (continued) 


The  kit  and  apron  with  pockets  identify  his  work.  He   is 
one  of  the  men  who  built  new  defense  homes  in  Erie,  Pa. 


Gloves  hide  nimble  fingers  that  gauge  and  weigh  .50  cal- 
iber  ball    cartridges   in   the    army    arsenal    in    Philadelphia 


With  a  lathe  patented  in  1867,  the  young  man  uses  an  old 
skill    in   shaping    a   gun   stock    in    the   Springfield   Armory 


Carefully,    expertly   he    is    making   the   finishing   cut    on   a 
turbine   wheel   at  the  Torpedo  Station   in  Alexandria,   Va. 


11.   LABUK 


Labor  and  the  Assembly  Lines 


SIDNEY  HILLMAN 

How  free  workers  can  help  "shape  a  new  world  where  men  can  walk  again 
in  security,  in  dignity,  and  in  peace": — by  the  associate  director  general 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 


I   CAN  SPEAK   FOR  AMERICAN   LABOR  WHEN   I  SAY   THAT  THE 

men  and  women  in  the  workshops  of  America  are 
pledged  to  produce  two  defense  weapons  for  Hitler's 
every  one — two  planes  for  his  one,  two  ships  for  his  one, 
two  tanks  for  his  one. 

For  we  know  that  this  war  is  going  to  be  won  on  the 
assembly  lines  of  the  United  States.  We  are  involved  in 
the  struggle  not  by  choice,  but  by  necessity.  We  have 
never  gloried  in  war  and  destruction.  But  we  know  that 
if  the  Nazis  succeed,  we  shall  lose  the  right  to  speak  and 
worship  as  we  choose,  the  right  to  govern  ourselves,  the 
right  to  be  free  and  secure  in  our  jobs  and  our  homes. 

First  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  the  issue  in  the  present  con- 
flict is  whether  democracy  shall  live  or  die.  Fascism  and 
democracy  cannot  exist  side  by  side.  The  Axis  objective  is 
world  domination.  We  are  included  in  their  time  table. 
Defense  therefore  must  come  first.  Everything  we  do  must 
be  judged  by  whether  it  helps  or  hinders  our  defense 
program.  If  our  defense  fails,  our  democracy  dies. 

Labor's  cause  and  democracy's  cause  are  thus  one  and 
the  same.  The  success  of  our  defense  effort  and  the  pres- 
ent and  future  welfare  of  American  workers  are  in- 
separable. Industry  and  agriculture,  likewise,  know  that 
their  stake  in  defense  is  no  less  real.  Free  men  cannot  live 
with  Hitler.  Free  men  can't  do  business  with  Hitler.  They 
can  contribute  to  the  resistance  against  him  only  as  they 
put  aside  many  of  their  normal  differences. 

That  is  why  the  spirit  of  national  unity  is  growing 
stronger  and  deeper  in  every  walk  of  life,  despite  the 
efforts  of  a  vocal  few  to  give  a  contrary  impression;  why 
management  and  labor  are  learning  how  to  live  together 
and  work  together  better  than  ever  before.  For  the  first 
time,  certain  giant  corporations  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  unions  of  their  employes.  The  policy  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  being  accepted  more  and  more  by 
American  industry.  That  means  clear  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  labor  and  management.  It  is  democracy  in 
action.  It  makes  for  the  better  morale  of  a  labor  force, 
confident  that  it  is  getting  a  square  deal.  It  increases  ef- 
ficiency. It  means  more  tanks,  more  guns,  more  ships, 
more  planes,  turned  out  at  an  ever  more  rapid  rate. 

Management  and  labor  are  cooperating  also  in  the  task 
of  supplying  qualified  workers  for  our  ever-expanding  de- 
fense. By  consulting  with  representative  groups,  we  were 
able  to  devise  and  get  under  way  our  training  program 
in  the  schools,  in  engineering  colleges,  and  in  industry 
itself.  Without  their  swift  cooperation  we  would  have 
been  unable  to  provide  the  many  new  skills  demanded 
by  the  new  plants,  the  new  tools,  and  the  new  machines. 
To  date,  more  than  a  million  people  have  been  helped  to 
fit  themselves  for  defense  employment  through  these 
methods  of  job  education. 

At  the  same  time,  management  and  labor  are  cooperat- 


ing to  wipe  out  discrimination  against  workers  because  of 
color,  or  creed,  nationality  or  sex. 

Through  it  all,  labor-management  cooperation  is  bear- 
ing practical  results  in  ever-increasing  output.  Production 
records  are  being  smashed.  Our  greatly  increased  produc- 
tive capacity  is  making  it  possible  to  house  and  clothe  and 
equip  our  armed  forces,  as  they  have  risen  in  a  year's 
time  from  289,000  to  nearly  two  million. 

Our  free  democratic  workshops  are  multiplying  their 
output  more  rapidly  than  the  regimented  workshops  of 
Hitlerism  over  any  comparable  period.  And  this  has  been 
accomplished  while  we  were  only  getting  under  way  dur- 
ing the  tooling-up  and  plant-construction  period — the  first 
stage  in  our  great  production  plan.  Now  that  this  part  of 
the  job  has  been  done,  we  are  ready  for  far  greater  strides. 

II 

FROM  THE  OUTSET  WE  HAVE  MADE  CLEAR  TO  ALL  PARTIES  THE 

government's  determination  to  see  that  defense  js  not 
stalled  either  by  the  irresponsible  action  of  unions  or  the 
recalcitrant  attitude  of  employers.  When  we  compare  the 
number  of  men  involved  in  strikes  with  the  number  of 
men  participating  in  the  defense  effort  and  compare  this 
record  with  the  usual  history  of  increasing  strikes  in  a 
period  of  expanding  employment,  we  can  be  satisfied  that 
the  combined  efforts  of  labor,  management,  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  borne  fruit.  I  feel  firmly  that  the  recom- 
mendations which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  to  Con- 
gress that  we  avoid  compulsory  arbitration,  and  that  we 
make  full  use  of  the  good  will  of  management  and  labor, 
and  of  the  efficient  machinery  of  government,  have  been 
vindicated  and  still  hold  true. 

This  governmental  machinery  has  included  the  protec- 
tion and  the  development  of  labor  standards  as  well  as  the 
mediation  of  disputes.  In  the  former  category  fall  not  only 
the  extensive  organization  and  effective  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  but  also  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  the  Bacon-Davis  Divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  In  addition,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  stabilization  agreements  have 
been  achieved  in  shipbuilding  and  building  construction, 
and  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  airplane  in- 
dustry. The  mediation  machinery  of  the  government  has 
assisted,  from  June  1940  to  September  13,  1941,  in  the 
settlement  of  over  400  cases  of  potential  strikes  covering 
950,000  employes  in  plants  with  defense  contracts  in  which, 
because  of  its  intervention,  no  stoppage  of  work  resulted. 

In  the  period  up  to  March  and  April  of  this  year,  there 
was  a  tendency  for  strikes  to  increase  and  several  im- 
portant moves  had  to  be  made.  Despite  the  great  extension 
of  the  defense  production  program  since  that  time,  that 
upward  tendency  was  reversed  and  has  not  again  been  as 
serious.  Thus,  in  March  there  were  27  strikes  of  im- 
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portance  to  the  program,  involving  some  54,000  employes, 
with  a  loss  of  some  500,000  man-days  idle.  In  contrast,  in 
August  there  were  only  19  stoppages  affecting  35,000  per- 
sons, with  350,000  man-days  idle. 

In  mid-September  there  were  only  7  strikes,  covering 
about  3,000  workers,  which  seriously  affected  the  defense 
program  and  only  20  stoppages  in  plants  that  were  work- 
ing at  all  on  defense  work.  The  total  of  workers  thus  in- 
volved in  strikes  in  any  way  affecting  the  defense  pro- 
gram was  49,500.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  total 
of  persons  at  work  on  defense,  which  as  early  as  last 
June  had  reached  an  average  of  three  million. 

These  results  have  been  attained,  organically,  through 
the  American  method  of  discussion  and  persuasion,  with- 
out drastic  legislation  that  smacks  of  dictatorship.  There 
have  been  some  suggestions  that  the  federal  government 
formulate  an  official  labor  policy,  which  could  be  clamped 
down  on  all  disputes  between  labor  and  management. 
Representatives  of  industry  and  labor  might  pool  their 
views  through  a  national  set-up.  It  has,  however,  been  my 
own  observation  that  both  employers  and  union  officials, 
familiar  with  their  own  industries,  can  accomplish  more 
with  less  friction  if  they  themselves  meet  and  solve  their 
problems  together.  An  attempt  to  reconcile  the  manifold 
interests  of  all  management  and  all  labor  into  a  single 


abstract,  official  formula,  might  easily 
precipitate  more  rifts  than  it  would  settle. 
In  other  words,  given  the  varying  de- 
grees of  experience  in  industrial  relations 
on  the  part  of  management  and  of  or- 
ganized labor,  we  have  not  yet  reached  a 
point  where  broad  fundamentals  can  be 
taken  for  granted  on  all  sides.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  the  national  emergency 
continues,  and  management  and  labor 
alike  become  adjusted  to  the  necessities 
of  defense  production,  there  will  be  com- 
mon acceptance  of  such  fundamentals. 
Meanwhile,  the  democratic  process  of 
evolving  —  rather  than  pronouncing  — 
labor  policy  has  received  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  most  of  the  country's 
labor  leaders. 

Today,  labor,  like  management,  is  well 
represented  in  the  defense  agencies  at 
Washington.  Labor's  voice  is  heard  in 
defense  councils  both  nationally  and  lo- 
cally— in  the  shop  and  at  the  conference 
table.  From  top  to  bottom,  the  only  limit 
to  labor's  participation  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram has  been  the  ability  of  unions  to 
spare  competent  people  for  defense  posts.. 
The  planning  and  administrative  prob- 
lems of  the  defense  program  call  for  the 
most  capable  personnel  that  can  be 
found. 

When  the  war  is  over,  and  we  begin 
to  make  another  transition — back  to  our 
civilian  economy,  with  the  added  chal- 
lenge of  world  reconstruction — we  will 
need  more  than  ever  the  kind  of  col- 
laboration which  labor  and  management 
and  government  have  been  developing 
during  the  defense  program.  In  this  we 
have  released  creative  energies  and  re- 
sources long  dormant  in  this  nation.  We  are  learning  to- 
use,  more  effectively  than  ever  before,  all  our  productive 
powers. 

Ill 

THE    DEFENSE    PROGRAM    IS    A    JOINT    EFFORT    NEEDING    CON- 

tinuous  participation  and  teamwork  by  government,  by 
labor,  by  management.  The  success  of  our  whole  defense 
undertaking  depends  on  the  full  contribution  and  full 
cooperation  of  all  these  with  one  another. 

In  order  to  speed  defense  we  have  found  it  both  use- 
ful and  necessary  to  create  various  committees  dealing 
with  questions  of  labor  supply,  of  training  in  the  schools 
and  on  the  job,  of  labor  relations  and  of  stabilization.  The 
first  stabilization  committee  was  formed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  shipbuilding  industry.  We  called  in 
representatives  of  the  unions,  and  of  management.  Gov- 
ernment representatives  sat  in  with  them.  All  decisions 
were  reached  by  the  orderly,  democratic  conference  table 
methods  of  collective  bargaining. 

Agreements  on  zone  standards  which  resulted  from 
these  negotiations  have  brought  to  all  concerned  a  long 
list  of  benefits.  They  established  uniform  wages  and  work 
conditions  in  all  the  shipbuilding  areas  of  the  country. 
They  eliminated,  in  great  measure,  the  substantial  regional 
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differences  in  wages  which  had  previously  prevailed.  In 
these  processes,  wages  at  the  lower  level  were  appreciably 
raised  in  all  zones.  They  have  accomplished  for  shipyard 
labor,  with  a  single  stroke,  as  much  as  it  has  taken  other 
labor  groups  in  other  industries  decades  to  achieve.  They 
have  made  it  unnecessary  for  workers  to  migrate  from 
place  to  place,  from  yard  to  yard,  searching  for  better  jobs. 
What  this  means  to  the  worker's  sense  of  security  and 
satisfaction  on  the  job,  what  this  means  to  the  stability  of 
the  industry  itself,  what  this  means  to  higher  production 
of  ships,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  entire  structure  of  shipbuilding  today  represents  a 
forward  step  in  stabilizing  employer-employe  relations  by 
means  of  an  industry-wide  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. The  entire  procedure  registered  the  government's 
desire  to  accord  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  labor  and 
to  management.  The  way  the  agreements  were  arrived  at 
was  just  as  important  as  the  agreements  themselves.  In 
no  case  did  any  stabilization  proposal  become  effective 
until  it  had  been  ratified  by  every  interested  group. 

We  are  now  ahead  of  schedule  in  the  greatest  shipbuild- 
ing program  ever  undertaken  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
We  have  stepped  up  the  output  of  combat  ships  from  one 
a  month  to  six  a  month.  In  merchant  ships  our  progress 
has  been  equally  great.  Twice  the  tonnage  that  was  built 
in  the  whole  twenty-year  period  prior  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  now  under  construction — twelve  million  tons 
against  six  million  tons  gross.  Together  with  manage- 
ment, it  is  labor's  hands  and  skills  which  are  in  great  de- 
gree responsible  for  this  immense  and  inspiring  achieve- 
ment. 

IV 

WITH  LABOR'S  HELP,  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  is  THUS  SUPER- 
charged  for  national  defense.  The  labor  relations  staff  of 
the  Labor  Division  of  OPM  and  labor's  representatives  on 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  have  helped  to 
maintain  employer-employe  harmony  in  defense  industry. 
Labor  members  of  the  staff  of  OPM  have  been  instru- 
mental in  developing  an  efficient  contracting  practice 
which  will  spread  defense  work  into  communities  and 
industries  where  there  are  idle  facilities  and  idle  man- 
power. 

Fortunately  we  know  that  in  the  long  run,  the  defense 
program  will  create  many  more  jobs  than  are  being  lost 
through  temporary  displacement.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  defense  program,  4,000,000  new  jobs  were  filled. 
By  April  1942,  there  will  be  2,500,000  more  new  jobs.  But 
in  the  speedy  transition  from  a  civilian  to  a  defense 
economy,  we  have  faced  problems  that  call  for  the  fullest 
collaboration  of  all  concerned.  Labor's  approach  to  the 
problem  of  temporary  unemployment  in  the  midst  of  ris- 
ing employment  figures,  is  another  example  of  its  pioneer- 
ing in  setting  new  patterns  of  cooperation  with  manage- 
ment and  government. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Labor  Division  sponsored  the 
establishment  of  Labor  Defense  Committees  in  industries 
which  might  feel  the  pinch  of  priorities.  In  the  rubber, 
silk,  and  automobile  industries,  these  committees  have  al- 
ready proved  their  worth  in  working  out  plans  to  re-hire 
displaced  workers,  to  retrain  those  who  are  not  prepared 
to  go  directly  into  defense  jobs,  and  to  protect  the  seniority 
rights  of  workers  who  must  transfer.  They  have  made 
recommendations  for  special  allocation  of  materials  to  in- 
dustries or  communities  where  transfer  of  workers  would 


not  be  possible  for  various  reasons,  and  have  worked  out 
methods  of  converting  civilian  production  facilities  to  de- 
fense purposes. 

With  the  help  of  these  committees  and  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  Labor  Division  staff,  we  now  have 
a  comprehensive  four-point  approach  to  the  problems  of 
disemployment  resulting  from  priorities  or  from  plant 
conversion. 

1.  The  Labor  Division  has  authority  to  certify  whether  a 
particular  industry  or  community  requires  special  attention 
in  securing  defense  contracts. 

2.  Once  certification  is  made,  steps  are  taken  to  make  pos- 
sible an  award  of  a  defense  contract  or  subcontract. 

3.  Technical  and  engineering  assistance  is  given  the  com- 
pany or  community  in  transforming  facilities  from  non-de- 
fense to  defense  uses. 

4.  The  labor  force  is  trained  to  any  new  skills  that  may  be 
necessary. 

Emphasis  by  labor  upon  bringing  every  American 
facility  into  play  to  expedite  defense  production  recently 
culminated  in  an  Executive  Order  issued  by  the  President 
establishing  a  new  Division  of  Contract  Distribution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  Order,  immediate  steps  will 
be  taken  "to  adjust  the  dislocations  and  alleviate  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  priorities  and  material  shortages, 
and  to  bring  about  the  maximum  use  of  the  nation's  fac- 
tories and  industrial  plants,  especially  the  smaller  ones." 
In  the  Presidential  order  it  is  stipulated  that: 

.  .  .  there  shall  be  assigned  to  the  main  office  and  to  each 
field  office  of  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribution  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Labor  Division  of  OPM  to  cooperate  with 
such  offices  in  the  Labor  Division's  efforts  toward  reemploy- 
ment  of  employes  of  plants  whose  production  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  priorities  and  material  shortages. 

Thus  we  now  have  an  over-all  approach  to  this  whole 
question  of  disemployment  resulting  either  from  priorities 
or  plant  conversions. 


Now    IS    THE    TIME    TO    WIN    THE    WAR.     IF    WE    ALLOW    THE 

British,  Russian,  and  Chinese  forces  to  go  down  to  de- 
feat we  in  the  Americas  would  be  left  with  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  potential  manpower  available  to  the  Axis 
alliance.  Our  whole  creative  power  and  energies  would 
have  to  be  spent  in  forging  barriers  of  steel  and  concrete 
to  safeguard  a  vast  hemisphere.  We  would  be  an  armed 
camp — not  for  one  year  or  for  two  years  or  for  several 
years — but  for  decades. 

Today  ours  is  still  relatively  an  easy  task — when  we  re- 
member that  in  England  the  workers  in  the  great  fac- 
tories of  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  carry  on  while 
Heinkels  drop  death  from  the  air;  when  we  remember 
that  after  the  workshift  is  over,  the  British  worker  may 
hurry  to  his  home  to  find  it  a  smoking  ruin,  his  wife 
dead,  his  children  crying  in  the  street. 

But  they  are  sticking  to  it  and  seeing  it  through  because 
they  believe  with  their  hearts  and  souls  in  what  they  are 
defending.  Our  faith  is  not  less  sure.  Our  goal  is  theirs. 
Only  if  we,  too,  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, only  if  we  give  of  our  best — now — can  free  labor 
shape  a  new  world  where  men  can  walk  again  in  security, 
in  dignity,  and  in  peace. 
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STRIKES:  MAN-HOURS  LOST  PER  WORK  YEAR 
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GROUPS 


ALL  MANUFACTURING       ®®®(F^ 
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NORMAL  WORK  YEAR  OF  2000  MAN-HOURS 


SHIPBUILDING,  AIRCRAFT  AND  AUTOMOBILE  MFG.  AND  OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT 


IRON,  STEEL  AND  PRODUCTS 


NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  PRODUCTS 


PICTOGRAPH  CORPORATION 


CHEMICALS 


RUBBER 


Each  symbol  represents  2  hours  lost  per  man 

per  year  worked 

NOTE:  These  figures  ore  based  on  the  experience  of  March  to  June  1941, 
four  months  marked  by  numerous  strikes 

SOURCE:  Monthly  Labor  Review,  1941.  p.  460,  696. 


MAJOR  ISSUES  OF  ALL  STRIKES 


ISSUE 


(JANUARY  TO    MAY,  1941) 
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WORKERS 


MISC .         *•- 
INCLUDING      STRIKES 
RIVAL  UNIONS 


WORKERS 


Each  sign  represents  5  per  cent  of  all  strikes' reported 
Each  man  represents  5  per  cent  of  all  workers  involved 

SOURCE:  Monthly  Labor  Review,  1941.  p.  702 


The  State  of  the  Unions 


JOEL   SEIDMAN 

Behind  the  headlines  of  racketeering,  irresponsibility,  disunity,  what  is  the 
inside  story  of  labor's  progress  toward  industrial  peace  and  collaboration? 
— by  a  labor  economist,  John  Dewey  Research  Fellow  for  1940 


POLITICALLY,  WE  ARE  USED  TO  OUR  FEDERAL-STATE  SET-UP 
with  Washington  the  capital  of  a  constellation  of  sover- 
eign states.  So,  too,  it  is  with  labor;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  public  tends  to  lump  unionism  together  for  better  or 
worse.  Yet  here  is  decentralization  under  American  de- 
mocracy in  the  economic  field,  with  national  and  local 
unions,  and  a  new  sort  of  Mason  and  Dixon  line — the 
cleavage  between  AFL  and  CIO. 

And  in  a  situation  like  this,  with  defense  efforts  held 
up,  strikes,  too,  are  lumped  together  and  notions  of  re- 
sponsibility confused.  We  need  to  scrutinize  them,  and 
see  who  are  real  parties  to  them  and  why;  and  look  at  the 
issues  they  raise.  As  a  basis  for  discussion,  I  give  the  gist 
of  six  outstanding  strikes  (on  page  578) . 

Most  labor  groups  have  been  anxious  to  hold  defense 
tie-ups  to  the  minimum.  Yet  they  oppose  the  various  pro- 
posals for  the  outlawing  of  strikes  in  defense  industry  or 
for  a  "cooling-off"  period  on  the  ground  that  the  right  to 
strike  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  labor  enjoys  under 
a  democracy.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  sharply  critical 
of  the  order  to  local  draft  boards  to  reclassify  men  who 
stop  work  on  defense  jobs  for  which  they  have  been  de- 
ferred from  military  service. 

In  several  instances  unions  have  sought  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  defense  production,  as  witness  the  Reuther 
plan  for  the  mass  production  of  planes  in  automobile 
plants  and  the  program  of  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  for  increased  steel  production.  In  non-defense 
industry,  unions  have  also  made  significant  efforts  to  in- 
crease production,  as  currently  in  the  dress  industry  of 
New  York  City  and  earlier  in  the  men's  clothing  industry 
and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  [See  page  589.] 

Following  adverse  criticism  the  AFL  building  trades 
unions  pledged  themselves,  on  March  31,  1941,  not  to  al- 
low jurisdictional  disputes  to  cause  a  stoppage  of  work  on 
essential  defense  projects;  to  allow  contractors  on  such 
projects  to  employ  non-union  men,  if  needed,  without 
collecting  permit,  privilege,  or  initiation  fees  from  such 
workers  unless  they  qualified  for  union  membership;  and 
to  keep  initiation  fees  to  the  minimum,  with  reasonable 
time  allowed  for  payment.  Two  and  a  half  months  earlier 
twenty-five  AFL  metal  and  building  trades  unions,  rep- 
resenting more  than  2,500,000  workers,  had  proposed  vol- 
untary arbitration  of  disputes  on  defense  projects.  In  July 
1941,  the  Office  of  Production  Management  approved  a 
no-strike  agreement  between  defense  agencies  and  AFL 
building  trades  unions  representing  800,000  workers,  out- 
lawing strikes  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  Railway 
management  and  labor  have  agreed  to  reexamine  carefully 
the  labor  needs  of  the  roads,  with  a  view  to  releasing 
skilled  men  for  defense  industry.  Representatives  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  and  labor,  similarly,  met  jointly 
with  OPM  officials  in  July  1941,  to  study  what  is  involved 


in    the   conversion    of    the    industry    to    defense    needs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  unionism  is  relatively 
new  in  most  of  the  heavy  industries  vital  to  the  defense 
effort.  In  steel  and  in  automobiles,  in  rubber  and  in  alum- 
inum, among  longshoremen  and  shipyard  workers,  in 
electrical  and  airplane  manufacturing  plants,  and  in  other 
defense  industries  there  was  little  unionization  prior  to 
1933.  Particularly  where  employers  of  the  type  of  Henry 
Ford  and  Tom  Girdler  have  fought  efforts  of  their  work- 
ers to  unionize  there  is  apt  to  remain  for  some  time  a 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  mistrust.  It  takes  time  and  the 
best  of  good  will  for  a  union  to  train  its  shop  stewards  in 
the  proper  use  of  grievance  machinery,  and  for  the  man- 
agement to  reeducate  its  foremen  along  lines  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  union.  Smoldering  hostility,  mutual  dis- 
trust, and  inexperience  will  flare  up  in  strikes  that  indus- 
tries with  longer  experience  in  collective  bargaining  can 
avoid  with  little  difficulty.  [See  page  554.] 

Clashes  between  rival  unions,  the  lack  of  discipline  with- 
in many  unions,  factional  strife  due  to  political  align- 
ments or  fights  for  power,  opposition  of  some  employers 
to  unionization  and  collective  bargaining,  inexperience  in 
die  peaceful  adjustment  of  disputes  on  the  part  both  of 
management  and  of  unions — these  are  among  the  more 
important  causes  of  the  strikes  that  have  interrupted  de- 
fense industry. 

CIO  and  AFL  Control  of  Union  Locals 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  HAS  POWER  ONLY 
over  some  1,500  federal  locals  directly  affiliated  with  it. 
As  to  34,000  locals  in  national  unions,  such  as  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  or  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  AFL 
can  only  attempt  to  persuade.  In  its  May  29  statement 
following  President  Roosevelt's  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency,  the  AFL  executive  council  called  upon  all  its 
affiliates  to  refrain  from  defense  strikes  until  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  and  the  Conciliation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  had  had  full  opportunity  to 
settle  the  dispute. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  take  disciplin- 
ary action  itself  against  any  local  union  coming  under  its 
direct  jurisdiction  which  violates  this  policy,"  warned  the 
council.  For  the  rest,  the  council  could  only  call  upon  its 
national  unions  "to  take  such  disciplinary  action  as  is 
provided  in  their  constitutions." 

In  the  CIO,  though  national  unions  likewise  possess 
autonomy,  the  control  from  CIO  headquarters  is  greater. 
Some  affiliates,  such  as  the  steel  union,  are  still  in  the  form 
of  organizing  committees,  with  appointed  instead  of 
elected  officials.  Others  were  organized  only  recently,  and 
still  lean  heavily  upon  the  CIO  for  advice  and  sometimes 
financial  assistance.  With  them  the  prestige  of  John  L. 
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Six  Significant  Strikes  of  1941 

Joel  Seidman  stretches  the  course  of  six  strides  which  were  front-page 
news  in  recent  months,  and  states  the  issue  he  finds  at  the  core  of  each. 


1  Street  Railways  — More  than  400,000  factory  workers 
•  in  Detroit  walked,  hitch-hiked,  or  drove  their  own 
cars  to  work  on  August  20,  as  a  strike  of  AFL  street  car 
and  motor  coach  operators  shut  down  the  municipally- 
owned  transportation  system.  Many  thousands  of  defense 
workers  were  among  those  unable  to  get  to  work  on  time 
on  the  four  and  one  half  days  that  the  strike  lasted. 

The  cause?  The  established  AFL  affiliate  on  the  street 
railways,  alarmed  at  the  inroads  being  made  by  a  CIO 
union,  demanded  exclusive  bargaining  rights.  The  show- 
down came  with  the  AFL's  demand  for  sole  right  to  use 
bulletin  boards  in  car  barns  and  bus  terminals.  The  strike 
was  finally  settled  by  an  agreement  for  election  with  the 
AFL  union,  if  it  won,  gaining  both  its  points. 

A  battle  in  labor's  continuing  civil  war,  this  stride  was 
caused  by  AFL-CIO  jockeying  for  control. 

2  Shipbuilding — A  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
•  panel  recommended  a  "maintenance  of  membership" 
agreement  at  the  Kearny,  N.  J.  yards  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Company.  Under  this  plan,  union 
members  would  have  to  remain  in  good  standing  to  keep 
their  jobs,  but  non-members  would  not  be  obliged  to  join. 
A  seventeen-day  strike  followed  the  company's  rejection  of 
the  recommendation,  until  President  Roosevelt,  holding 
management  to  blame,  commandeered  the  plant  in  late 
August. 

This  stride  revolved  about  the  degree  of  union  control. 

3  Aircraft — On  one  earlier  occasion,  in  June,  the  Presi- 
•  dent  used  his  emergency  powers  to  seize  a  plant — 
North  American  Aviation  at  Inglewood,  Calif.  In  this 
instance  the  President  had  held  the  striking  union  to  blame. 
Government  officials  were  antagonized  because  the  strikers 
violated  a  pledge  to  remain  at  work  while  negotiations 
continued.  National  leaders  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  (CIO)  were  incensed  because  the  strike  was 
called  in  violation  of  the  union's  constitution. 

In  the  background  was  the  conflict  between  local  UAW 
leaders  believed  to  be  members  or  fellow-travelers  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  the  other  forces  within  the  union. 
[See  page  584]. 

A  lact{  of  discipline  within  the  labor  movement  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  strife. 

4  Steel — Occupying  a  vital  place  in  the  defense  pro- 
•  gram  is  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  with  its 
$1,500,000,000  of  defense  contracts.  Bethlehem  Steel,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  companies  involved  in  the 
bitter  "Little  Steel"  strike  of  1937.  The  company  has 
maintained  an  Employes'  Representation  Plan  since  1918 
and  has  bitterly  opposed  recognition  of '  any  "outside" 
union.  With  the  aid  of  the  Johnstown  Citizens  Commit- 
tee, which  attracted  nationwide  attention,  the  company  de- 
feated the  SWOC  strike  in  that  city  in  1937. 

Two  years  later  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
with  which  SWOC  had  filed  a  complaint,  held  the  Em- 
ployes' Representation  Plan  to  be  company-dominated,  and 
directed  Bethlehem  Steel  to  disestablish  it  at  nine  plants. 
The  company  failed  to  obey,  the  case  was  taken  to  the 
courts,  and  meanwhile  the  ERP  continued  to  function, 
jealously  watched  by  SWOC.  Strike  action  by  SWOC  was 
precipitated  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  March  1941,  when  the 
ERP  held  an  election  for  the  choice  of  new  collective  bar- 


gaining representatives.  The  strike  ended  after  five  days 
with  an  agreement  to  await  the  end  of  the  court  case  before 
selecting  an  exclusive  bargaining  agency;  in  the  meantime 
SWOC  was  to  enjoy  equal  privileges  in  the  plant.  At 
Johnstown,  where  SWOC  also  struck  to  prevent  an  elec- 
tion under  the  ERP,  a  settlement  was  reached  embodying 
similar  terms. 

In  May  the  NLRB  order  disestablishing  the  ERP  was 
sustained  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  In  the 
weeks  that  followed  the  NLRB  ordered  elections  at  vari- 
ous Bethlehem  Steel  plants,  with  SWOC  winning  the 
first  polls  taken. 

Continued  company  support  of  a  company  union,  in  vio- 
lation of  an  NLRB  order,  was  the  principal  strife  cause. 

5  Soft  Coal— Four  hundred  thousand  bituminous  coal 
•  miners  throughout  the  Appalachian  fields  stayed 
away  from  work  during  April  while  union  officials  and  two 
groups  of  operators  fought  over  the  terms  of  a  new  con- 
tract. Central  to  the  strike  was  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
demand  that  the  wage  differential  between  northern  and 
southern  mines  be  eliminated.  Instead  of  a  daily  wage 
rate  of  $6  in  the  north  and  $5.60  in  the  south  the  miners 
proposed  that  $7  be  the  basic  wage  rate  in  both  sections. 

By  mid-April  a  split  in  operators'  ranks  along  sectional 
lines  had  occurred,  with  the  northern  operators  willing  to 
accept  the  union's  terms  and  the  southern  operators  bolting 
the  conference  to  form  a  separate  organization.  After  a 
month's  stoppage  of  production,  defense  industry  was  feel- 
ing the  pinch,  and  President  Roosevelt  brought  about  an 
agreement  that  work  be  resumed  while  negotiations  con- 
tinued. Early  in  June  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  recommended  elimination  of  the  wage  differential, 
but  it  was  another  month  before  the  southern  operators 
and  the  union  signed  a  contract  embodying  that  clause,  in 
time  to  avert  another  strike  of  the  150,000  southern  miners. 
The  northern  operators  earlier  had  signed  a  separate  agree- 
ment with  the  union. 

The  fundamental  issue  was  the  raising  of  southern 
wages  to  the  northern  level. 

6  Naval  Equipment — In  comparison  with  the  tremen- 
•  dous  numbers  involved  in  the  bituminous  coal  strike 
the  tie-up  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 
plant  at  Milwaukee,  with  its  7,800  workers,  may  seem 
small.  Yet  the  stubborn  strike,  lasting  from  late  January  to 
early  April,  was  one  of  the  first  directly  to  affect  national 
defense  production. 

The  union,  a  local  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
(CIO)  had  previously  won  recognition  as  exclusive  bar- 
gaining agency  in  the  plant.  Accusing  the  company  of 
"sniping"  against  its  membership,  it  demanded  a  closed 
union  shop.  This  the  company  refused  to  grant.  The 
settlement  that  was  finally  achieved,  following  a  formula 
proposed  by  OPM,  called  for  the  appointment  of  a  referee 
to  review  cases  of  disciplining  of  employes  by  the  company, 
and  likewise  to  pass  on  union  complaints  that  the  company 
had  failed  to  discipline  workers  who  attacked  the  union. 
Several  months  after  work  was  resumed  the  parties  agreed 
that  workers  could  refrain  from  joining  the  union,  but 
were  to  be  subject  to  discipline,  perhaps  even  discharge, 
for  speech  or  action  on  company  premises  hostile  to  the 
CIO  union. 

Degree  of  union  control  was  the  central  issue. 


Lewis  and  Philip  Murray  is  enormous,  far  greater  than 
that  enjoyed  by  William  Green  in  most  AFL  affiliates. 
Further,  regional  CIO  directors  are  controlled  from  Wash- 
ington headquarters,  whereas  their  closest  AFL  counter- 
parts, heads  of  central  labor  bodies  and  state  federations, 
are  elected  by  the  organizations  they  lead  and  are  directly 
responsible  only  to  them. 

At  the  August  convention  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  (CIO),  Allan  Hay  wood,  CIO  national  director 
of  organization,  played  an  active  part,  summoning  leaders 
of  rival  factions  to  his  hotel  room  for  conferences  on 
slates  for  national  officers  and  executive  board  members. 
In  the  AFL,  such  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an 
affiliated  union  would  scarcely  be  tolerated,  certainly  not 
by  an  affiliate  of  such  power.  Even  in  the  CIO  the  youth- 
ful unions  are  yearly  becoming  more  self-reliant.  At  the 
UAW  convention,  for  example,  the  mere  mention  of  Mr. 
Haywood's  name  was  met  with  a  chorus  of  boos. 

The  jealousy  with  which  heads  of  AFL  national  unions 
guard  autonomy  of  their  organizations  was  illustrated 
by  the  reaction  of  Daniel  Tobin,  president  of  the  powerful 
teamsters'  union,  when  Senator  Norris  protested  to  Wil- 
liam Green  against  the  high  initiation  fees  charged  by 
some  of  the  AFL  affiliates,  and  asked  Green  to  take  action 
to  stop  the  practice.  Tobin  informed  Norris  that  "Presi- 
dent Green  and  the  executive  council  have  jurisdiction 
and  can  set  the  initiation  fees  of  federal  unions  or  unions 
directly  chartered  by  the  federation,  and  in  that  member- 
ship at  the  present  time  are  200,000;  but  Mr.  Green  and 
the  executive  council  have  no  power  whatever  to  interfere 
with  international  unions  in  the  setting  of  their  initiation 
fees.  .  .  ."  What  is  true  of  initiation  fees  is  equally  true 
of  defense  strikes  and  of  virtually  every  possible  control 
over  national  unions. 

Not  all  national  unions  are  affiliated  with  either  AFL 
or  CIO.  Most  important  among  the  independents  are  a 
number  of  railroad  brotherhoods,  including  the  locomo- 
tive engineers,  the  conductors,  the  firemen,  and  the  train- 
men. Other  rail  groups,  including  the  clerks,  the  car  men, 
and  the  maintenance -of-way  employes,  belong  to  the  AFL. 
At  the  present  time  the  printers  are  not  affiliated  with 
either  AFL  or  CIO,  and  from  1938  to  1940  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  (now  AFL)  was 
likewise  independent.  Independent  unions,  of  course, 
make  their  own  rules,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Those  who  think  that  labor's  decentralization  promotes 
irresponsibility  in  the  sense  that  national  unions  may 
ignore  the  recommendations  of  AFL  and  CIO  heads, 
should  remember  that  centralization  may  lead  to  bureau- 
cracy or  tyranny.  In  the  widest  diffusion  of  authority 
consistent  with  efficiency  in  collective  bargaining  may 
lie  the  best  guarantee  of  union  democracy. 

Union  Responsibility — and  Rackets 

DEFENSE  STRIKES  AND  HIGH  INITIATION  FEES  ARE  BUT  TWO 
of  the  complaints  currently  being  heard  against  the 
unions.  Objections  are  heard  also  against  communism. 
Underlying  most  of  the  criticism  is  the  charge  that  unions 
lack  responsibility  in  a  legal  and  financial  sense,  and  also 
in  a  moral  sense — that  they  do  not  abide  by  agreements, 
that  they  increase  industrial  strife,  that  they  squander 
money  and  render  no  accounting  to  their  members,  that 
they  cause  enormous  damage  to  employers  and  escape 
legal  responsibility  as  unincorporated  associations. 
If  one  concentrates  on  the  evils,  ignoring  the  positive 


achievements  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  social  strife 
and  injustice  that  have  given  it  birth,  the  trade  union 
record  may  be  painted  black  indeed.  In  certain  AFL 
unions,  particularly  in  the  building  and  service  industries, 
gangsters  and  grafting  business  agents  have  had  far  more 
influence  than  William  Green  will  ever  admit. 

More  damaging  to  the  Federation's  prestige  than  the 
misconduct  of  business  agents,  however,  was  the  indict- 
ment in  May  1941,  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  of  George 
E.  Browne,  president  of  the  International  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employes  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
AFL  since  1936.  Browne  and  William  Bioff,  Hollywood 
head  of  the  union,  are  charged  with  extorting  $550,000 
from  four  leading  movie  producing  organizations  under 
threats  of  causing  strikes  in  picture  theaters  throughout 
the  country.  Ironically  enough,  as  a  member  of  the  AFL 
executive  council,  one  of  Browne's  duties  was  to  help 
supervise  enforcement  of  the  anti-racketeering  resolution 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  the  Federation  last  Novem- 
ber at  the  insistence  of  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union. 

Against  racketeers  connected  with  federal  locals,  Pres- 
ident Green  has  acted  vigorously  upon  occasion.  In  August 
1940,  for  example,  he  revoked  the  charter  of  the  United 
Sea  Food  Workers  Union  of  New  York  City  because  it 
reemployed  the  notorious  Joseph  (Socks)  Lanza  as  busi- 
ness agent  after  his  release  from  prison  for  violating  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Two  days  later  Lanza  resigned 
and  the  charter  was  restored.  In  other  cases,  including  the 
Chicago  shipping  clerks,  the  AFL  has  revoked  charters 
to  rid  federal  locals  of  hoodlums  and  racketeers.  It  is  with 
national  unions  that  fail  to  expel  racketeers  from  their 
various  locals  that  the  Federation  is  ineffective,  and  again 
in  the  name  of  autonomy. 

Human  Weaknesses  and  Union  Methods 

UNION    RESPONSIBILITY,    HOWEVER,    IS    MORE    THAN    A    MATTER 

of  eliminating  persons  who  misuse  their  office  for  per- 
sonal gain.  It  is  vital  that  democracy  be  maintained 
within  unions,  and  here,  unfortunately,  violations  are  not 
hard  to  find.  Not  long  ago  the  carpenters  held  their  first 
convention  in  eight  years  and  the  plumbers  their  first  in 
ten.  The  AFL  retail  clerks  and  the  leather  workers  went 
almost  twenty  years  without  a  convention,  and  the  to- 
bacco workers  had  no  convention  after  1900  until  a  refer- 
endum and  then  a  court  order,  late  in  1939,  forced  the 
officers  to  call  one.  The  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  is  empowered  to  annul  or  set  aside 
portions  of  the  union  constitution  when  in  his  opinion 
that  is  necessary.  For  years  John  L.  Lewis  appointed  most 
of  the  district  heads  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  be  elected.  The  pressmen's 
local  in  Chicago,  under  suspension,  has  not  been  allowed 
to  elect  its  own  officers  for  about  two  decades.  So  long  as 
George  Scalise  headed  the  Building  Service  Employes  In- 
ternational Union,  New  York  hotel  workers  in  Local 
32A  had  no  meetings  and  did  not  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers. 

Though  grafters  have  been  the  worst  offenders,  some 
of  the  ablest  union  heads  have  cut  the  democratic  cor- 
ners rather  sharply  in  their  drive  to  build  a  disciplined 
union  organization  for  honest  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses. Others  have  fought  to  protect  their  unions  from 
influences  they  considered  subversive,  whether  communist 
or  otherwise,  and  in  the  turmoil  the  democratic  process 
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has  suffered.  Nor  is  it  always  possible  for  the  rank  and 
file  to  correct  matters.  Those  who  lead  the  fight  against 
an  undemocratic  official  may  suffer  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  union,  and  in  a  closed  shop  industry 
this  means  the  loss  of  one's  job.  For  these  reasons  vigorous 
action  by  national  union  leaders  and  by  federation  offi- 
cials must  supplement  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  if  democracy  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  financial  practices  of  the  labor  movement  have 
been  subjected  to  criticism,  and  not  without  some  justifi- 
cation. In  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  on  record,  the 
president  of  a  national  union,  Scalise  of  the  building  ser- 
vice employes,  was  convicted  in  1940  of  stealing  $60,000 
from  the  union  through  padded  expense  vouchers  and 
fake  bookkeeping  entries.  Most  unions  are  careful  in  the 
handling  of  funds,  however,  and  for  labor  as  a  whole 
steady  improvement  over  the  years  is  discernible.  The 
better  unions  bond  every  officer  who  handles  money,  re- 
quire uniform  bookkeeping  practices  on  the  part  of  their 
locals,  audit  accounts  regularly,  and  publish  full  and  easily 
understandable  financial  statements  in  their  official  journ- 
als or  convention  reports.  Unions  object,  however,  to 
compulsory  publication  of  finances  on  the  ground  that 
belligerent  employers,  learning  the  financial  resources  of 
a  union,  could  shape  plans  for  its  defeat  and  elimina- 
tion. As  anti-unionism  disappears,  this  objection  will  lose 
much  of  its  force. 

SOME    TIGHTLY-ORGANIZED    CRAFT    UNIONS    HAVE    SOUGHT    TO 

utilize  their  skill  to  obtain  monopoly  benefits  for  those 
inside,  using  closed  books  and  exorbitant  initiation  fees 
to  bar  new  members.  Certain  unions,  including  the  car- 
penters and  the  electricians,  have  admitted  lesser  skilled 
workers  to  a  class  B  membership  which  denied  them  vot- 
ing rights  in  the  organization.  Some  unions,  similarly, 
have  unduly  limited  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed 
by  each  man,  to  make  the  job  last;  or  they  have  prevented 
the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  forced  employ- 
ers to  hire  unnecessary  workers,  or  had  their  members  do 
over  work  already  completed  by  workers  elsewhere, 
a  custom  which  stirred  a  great  of  deal  of  criticism  during 
the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

It  was  such  practices  as  these  that  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Thurman  W.  Arnold  sought  to  prosecute  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  as  unreasonable  restraints  of 
trade.  In  a  typical  case  in  which  Arnold's  division  ob- 
tained indictments  against  both  unions  and  employers,  the 
leading  plumbing  manufacturers  in  the  country,  along 
with  master  plumbers'  associations,  jobbers'  associations, 
and  the  AFL  plumbers'  union,  were  indicted  in  March 
1940  for  maintaining  an  uneconomical  marketing  system 
that  kept  plumbing  costs  20  to  25  percent  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  The  union  furnished  part  of 
the  enforcing  power  by  its  agreement  to  refuse  union 
labor  for  handling  supplies  not  sold  under  the  system. 

In  another  Arnold  prosecution,  officers  of  the  carpen- 
ters' union  were  indicted  for  boycotting  the  St.  Louis 
brewing  company  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  for  refusing 
to  turn  over  to  its  members  the  work  of  erecting  and 
dismantling  machinery  being  done  by  another  AFL 
union,  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  under 
contract  with  the  company.  This  case  went  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  held  in  February  of  this 
year  that  the  Sherman  Act  did  not  apply  to  disputes  be- 
tween unions. 


Labor  spokesmen  assert  that  unions,  on  the  whole, 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  volume  of  strife  in  in- 
dustry, that  in  most  industries  more  strikes  occur  before 
unionism  is  recognized  than  after  collective  bargaining 
is  established.  The  peaceful  course  of  the  cotton  textile 
industry  since  its  organization  by  the  CIO  in  1937  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  Other  countries,  including  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Sweden,  have  had  a  similar  experience.  People 
who  read  of  a  union  organizer  going  into  a  new  territory 
and  of  a  strike  soon  following  may  conclude  that  he 
caused  the  strike;  what  typically  happens  in  such  cases  is 
that  he  provides  organization  and  leadership  to  workers 
who  have  endured  hardships  and  built  up  resentments 
until  they  reached  the  exploding  point.  Often  the  strike 
occurs  spontaneously,  and  the  union  representative  is 
called  in  afterwards.  If  he  does  his  job  well  and  the  man- 
agement acts  in  good  faith,  further  grievances  usually  are 
adjusted  as  quickly  as  they  occur. 

The  record  of  unions  in  keeping  their  agreements  has 
been  excellent,  on  the  whole,  with  virtually  all  the  pres- 
sure of  national  officers  exerted  on  workers  to  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  their  contract,  even  when  some  clauses 
work  poorly.  Violations  of  contract  have  been  most 
frequent  in  the  early  years  of  collective  bargaining,  for 
example  the  many  illegal  stoppages  in  General  Motors 
plants  in  the  spring  of  1937,  when  neither  the  com- 
pany foremen  nor  the  union  stewards  had  learned  to 
work  in  harmony,  and  when  both  sides  harbored  sus- 
picion and  distrust  after  their  long  period  of  bitter  strife. 

Employers  have  much  the  same  record  with  regard  to 
their  agreements.  For  evidence  of  violation  one  has  but 
to  examine  the  numerous  complaints  brought  to  griev- 
ance committees  or  impartial  chairmen.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  union  has  turned  the  injunction  tables  on  the 
employer,  by  obtaining  court  orders  restraining  him 
from  violating  the  contract.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  repudiation  of  contract  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican collective  bargaining  is  that  of  the  coal  mine  oper- 
ators, following  the  signing  of  the  famous  Jacksonville 
Agreement  of  1924.  Nevertheless,  with  employers  as  with 
unions,  contract  repudiation  has  been  relatively  rare. 

Employer  Responsibility 

EMPLOYERS,  TOO,  HAVE  ENGAGED  IN  THEIR  SHARE  OF  IRRE- 
sponsible  practices.  In  New  York  City,  as  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  has  shown,  businessmen  in  some  industries  were 
glad  to  have  underworld  characters  enforce  their  col- 
lusive agreements.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  since 
the  1860's  employers  have  used  ex-convicts  and  plug- 
uglies  as  spies,  strikebreakers,  and  armed  guards.  In  1939 
Senator  La  Follette,  following  his  long  investigation, 
could  say  that  the  important  National  Metal  Trades  As- 
sociation "furnished  strikeguards,  whose  records  revealed 
that  they  were  men  of  vicious  and  violent  character,  some 
of  them  with  long  criminal  careers,"  and  that  the  As- 
sociated Industries  of  Cleveland  "furnished  to  its  mem- 
bers strikeguards  who  were  recruited  from  the  gutters  of 
Cleveland  through  an  underworld  grapevine." 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  spent  $994,000  for 
labor  spies  from  January  1934,  through  July  1936,  employ- 
ing fourteen  separate  spy  agencies;  in  its  service  Pinker- 
ton  agents  spied  on  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Edward  F.  McGrady  when  he  visited  Toledo  during 
a  strike  in  1935  in  the  capacity  of  a  government  mediator. 
General  Motors  reached  a  climax  when  it  obtained  a 
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set  of  spies  from  the  Pinkerton  agency  to  spy  upon  an- 
other set  of  spies  it  had  previously  employed  through  the 
Corporations  Auxiliary  Co.  All  this  has  been  changed 
since  General  Motors  recognized  the  union,  but  employ- 
ers who  have  engaged  in  such  practices  can  scarcely  hold 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  union  irresponsibility. 

Should  Unions  Incorporate? 

IF   UNIONS   ARE  SOCIALLY  DESIRABLE  AND  THEIR  PRACTICES   ON 

the  whole  beneficial,  people  often  ask,  if  racketeering  and 
anti-social  monopolistic  practices  are  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number,  why  should  unions  oppose  compul- 
sory incorporation  or  government  regulation?  Has  any- 
one but  the  crooked  labor  leader  anything  to  fear? 

The  proposal  of  compulsory  incorporation  assumes  that 
unions  escape  legal  responsibility,  whereas  employers,  as 
corporations,  are  subject  to  suit.  Yet  employers,  subject  to 
no  compulsion  in  this  respect,  incorporate  to  limit  liabil- 
ity. Moreover  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its 
Coronado  Coal  decision  in  1922,  held  that  a  union, 
though  unincorporated,  was  subject  to  suit.  The  property 
of  individual  union  members  may  also  be  seized  for  un- 
lawful union  actions,  under  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  the  Danbury  Hatters  case  of  1908.  Edwin  E.  Witte, 
in  his  notable  volume  on  "The  Government  in  Labor 
Disputes,"  has  a  three-page  list  of  successful  damage  suits 
against  unions  or  their  members. 

Were  unions  forced  to  incorporate  or  register  before 
they  could  become  active,  labor  fears  that  hostile  author- 
ities might  delay  or  bar  incorporation  for  organizations 
they  disliked,  or  remove  them  from  the  accredited  list 
if  they  acted  vigorously.  Employers  who  still  keep  spies 
in  union  ranks  might  readily  put  an  incorporated  union 
into  receivership  at  a  critical  moment,  or  a  disgruntled 
union  faction  might  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

With  monopolistic  practices  of  highly  skilled  or  strate- 
gically placed  unions,  such  as  the  building  trades  or  the 
teamsters,  in  mind,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Arnold 
now  proposes  amendment  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  prevent 
unions  from  restraining  interstate  commerce  except  for 
legitimate  labor  aims.  But  this  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  whose  labor  sympathies  trade  union- 
ists have  limited  confidence,  to  determine  which  union 
aims  are  "legitimate." 

Despite  the  services  to  workers  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  other  labor  agencies  of 
the  government,  there  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  union 
leaders  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  governmental  inter- 
ference in  union  finances  or  other  internal  affairs.  Were 
the  regulation  of  unions  to  be  placed  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  believed  in  genuine  collective  bar- 
gaining, such  as  those  who  have  served  on  the  important 
labor  boards  that  President  Roosevelt  has  appointed,  most 
labor  leaders'  objections  could  be  brushed  aside  as  due  to 
a  desire  to  retain  absolute  power,  if  not  to  hide  wrong- 
doing. What  is  properly  to  be  feared,  however,  is  the  type 
of  regulation  unions  would  suffer  were  someone  less 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining to  exercise  the  appointive  power. 

Moreover,  unionists  point  out  that  the  judiciary,  which 
will  interpret  any  law  regulating  union  practices,  fre- 
quently is  unsympathetic  to  labor.  The  judge  who  issued 
an  injunction  against  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers in  Philadelphia  in  1922,  declaring  that  "This  organi- 
zation is  no  corporation,  should  have  no  legal  recogni- 


tion, and  should  be  driven  out  of  all  existence  as  a  men- 
ace to  the  nation"  was  an  extreme  instance,  yet  he  helps 
to  explain  labor's  ingrained  fear  of  judicial  control. 

Nevertheless,  with  legal  compulsion  on  employers  to 
deal  with  unions,  and  with  increasing  economic  compul- 
sion on  workers,  through  the  closed  shop,  to  become  mem- 
bers, the  trade  union  movement  has  ceased  to  be  purely 
private  and  voluntary.  Probably  the  labor  movement  will 
not  succeed  in  avoiding  regulation;  its  hope  should  be 
that  regulation  can  be  delayed  until  employers  give  up 
anti-unionism,  and  until  labor  has  sufficient  political  in- 
fluence to  assure  the  appointment  of  fair-minded  admin- 
istrators and  judges. 

The  Need  for  Labor  Statesmanship 

IN    THE   MEANTIME   THE    LABOR    MOVEMENT   MUST   CONVINCE 

the  public  that  it  is  actively  seeking  to  eliminate  abuses. 
By  a  vigorous  exercise  of  its  power  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  make  recommendations  to  the  annual  conven- 
tions— quite  apart  from  the  anti-racketeering  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  last  year — the  AFL  executive  council  prob- 
ably could  compel  the  resignation  or  expulsion  of  most 
crooked  officers.  Where  the  national  heads  of  a  particular 
union  dare  to  protect  an  improper  official,  the  AFL  should 
revoke  the  charter  of  that  union,  and  sacrifice  an  affiliate 
rather  than  its  own  good  name. 

Both  AFL  and  CIO,  similarly,  should  frankly  admit 
that  there  is  a  problem  of  responsibility  to  the  union  mem- 
bership in  the  proper  handling  of  funds  and  the  achieve- 
ment and  preservation  of  a  functioning  democracy;  that 
there  is  a  problem  of  responsibility  to  employers,  in  the 
observance  of  contracts,  the  promotion  of  efficiency,  and 
the  elimination  of  graft;  and  that  there  is  a  problem  of 
responsibility  to  the  public,  to  end  unduly  burdensome 
practices  of  monopoly  unionism,  keep  the  unions  open  to 
membership  on  reasonable  terms,  keep  unions  clean,  speed 
defense  production.  Both  AFL  and  CIO  would  have  much 
to  gain  by  establishing  standing  committees  to  receive 
and  investigate  complaints  of  abuses,  to  give  publicity  to 
evils  and  recommendations  to  cure  them,  and  to  strive 
publicly  to  raise  labor's  standard  of  responsibility. 

Settlement  of  the  AFL-CIO  cleavage,  could  that  be  ac- 
complished, undoubtedly  would  be  the  evidence  of  labor 
statesmanship  most  welcomed  by  the  public,  as  well  as 
by  employers  and  union  members.  Real  difficulties  block 
the  path  to  this  goal — differences  in  structure,  in  philoso- 
phy,- and  in  personalities.  The  division  between  craft 
unionism  and  industrial  unionism  is  as  sharp  as  when  the 
CIO  was  formed,  and  in  the  intervening  six  years  new 
areas  of  conflict  have  developed.  To  solve  the  jurisdic- 
tional  jigsaw  puzzle  would  take  months  of  difficult  ne- 
gotiation, given  the  best  of  good  will  on  both  sides.  Added 
to  this  are  personal  animosities,  vested  interests  in  salaries 
and  prestige,  and  left  wing  control  of  some  CIO  unions. 

Yet  a  solution  is  not  impossible.  In  both  camps  there 
are  moderate  factions  favoring  renewed  efforts  to  end 
labor's  civil  war  on  a  basis  fair  to  all.  President  Roose- 
velt's desire  for  labor  peace  is  another  important  factor. 
AFL  and  CIO  have  many  common  interests,  including 
the  protection  of  labor's  legislative  gains.  The  labor  pol- 
icy committee  of  OPM  consists  of  six  members  from  AFL 
unions,  six  from  the  CIO,  and  four  from  railroad  labor 
organizations.  The  harmonious  working  relationships  on 
this  body  may  bring  about  better  understanding,  and  help 
pave  the  way  to  labor  peace. 
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'ear  gas  bombs  are  thrown  from  the  plant  of  Allis-Chalmers,  Milwaukee,   in   April   to   disperse   strikers   picketing  in   the   streets 


Acme 


Strikers   of   North   American   Aviation,    Inglewood,   Calif.,   set 
upon   an   officer.    The  government   terminated   this  June  strike 


In   Bethlehem,   Pa.,   mounted  police  ride  into   a   gathering  of 
striking    workers    in    the    Bethlehem    Steel    conflict    in    March 
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Below:  Workers  who  have  just  won  recognition 


..       ,  A  sneaker  at  their  victory  meeting  has  just  made  an 
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Tares  in  the  Wheat 


LOUIS  STARK 

An  exploration  of  subversive  activities  by  Nazi  and  communist  sympa- 
thizers behind  the  union  front: — by  the  ranking  labor  reporter  at  the 
nation's  capital 


THE   PICTURE  OF    NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  SUBVERSIVE   ACTIVI- 

ties  is  like  a  mirror  with  two  sides.  One  side  reflects  the 
Nazi-Fascist  aspect;  the  other  side,  the  communist. 

The  Nazi-Fascist  penetration  of  our  defense  program 
has  been,  in  the  main,  confined  to  managerial  and  indus- 
trial circles,  to  attempts  to  nurture  appeasement  in  the 
breasts  of  isolation-minded  businessmen,  and  to  espion- 
age— industrial,  economic,  and  military. 

Nazi  espionage  activities  range  from  seeking  the  secret 
of  the  Norden  bombsight  to  spying  on  vessels  leaving 
American  ports  and  assembling  data  on  shipbuilding 
and  naval  construction.  Such  activities  call  for  a  vast  net- 
work of  agents.  Factory  espionage  requires  skilled  work- 
men in  key  plants,  sufficiently  trusted  to  be  able  to  pass 
on  their  information  without  being  suspected. 

The  recent  espionage  trials  in  New  York  City  indicate 
how  extensive  the  Nazi-Fascist  attack  on  the  American 
defense  program  has  been.  Apparently  the  method  pur- 
sued was  to  inveigle  isolated  men  and  women  to  serve 
for  pay,  for  reasons  of  national  prestige  or  of  fanatical 
devotion  to  the  Fatherland. 

Such  organized  activities  as  those  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Fritz  Wiedemann,  former  German  Con- 
sul at  San  Francisco,  enlisted  individuals  rather  than 
organizations.  To  what  extent  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  was 
utilized  by  German  agents  in  the  United  States  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  American  communists  to  engage 
in  espionage  work  for  them  is  a  secret  of  the  State  De- 
partment. That  it  was  considerable  is  admitted.  Agents 
of  the  "new  order"  seem  to  have  been  more  successful, 
at  least  in  the  United  States,  in  managerial  circles  than 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  The  communists  rather 
than  the  Nazis  have  been  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  subversive  activities  behind  the  union  "front"  which 
are  the  major  theme  of  this  article.  We  must  go  back 
twenty  years  to  get  them  in  perspective. 

Communism  as  a  political  force  in  American  life  is 
slight  as  judged  by  the  votes  cast  in  elections.  A  major 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  has  been  devoted  to  the  trade  unions 
which  are  directly  connected  with  the  vital  channels  of 
industrial  production  and  distribution. 

Founded  to  spread  the  ideas  of  communism  in  all  lands, 
the  Communist  International  (Comintern)  established  a 
section  known  as  the  Profitern  or  Red  Trade  Union 
International.  This  section  formed  affiliates  in  many  coun- 
tries. As  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  government 
changed,  so  the  Comintern  and  the  Profitern  changed  and 
new  slogans  were  handed  down  to  the  various  com- 
munist parties  and  their  followers  in  the  ranks  of  labor. 
The  trade  unions  were  reserved  for  a  special  role — to  be 
the  advance  guard  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat  who 
would  "activate"  the  masses  and  lead  them  toward  the 


goal  set  by  the  Comintern.  Thus,  here  in  the  United 
States,  the  communist  attitude  towards  trade  unions 
fluctuated  from  "boring  from  within,"  to  setting  up  sep- 
arate or  dual  unions,  and  then  back  again  to  the  "boring 
from  within"  policy  which  was  in  effect  in  1935  when 
the  CIO  was  formed. 

In  1920  W.  Z.  Foster,  twice.  Communist  Party  candi- 
date for  President,  who  had  once  been  a  Bryan  Demo- 
crat, later  a  syndicalist,  and  then  an  active  organizer 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  formed  the  Trades 
Union  Educational  League.  The  League's  policy  was 
to  "bore  from  within"  existing  unions  and  to  capture 
them  for  "progressive"  purposes.  Which,  as  it  later  ap- 
peared, included  affiliation  with  the  Red  Trade  Union 
International. 

The  TUEL  placed  communists  in  strategic  sections,  but 
sought  to  give  the  impression  that  the  organization  was 
non-communist  by  also  including  non-party  members 
in  the  set-up.  So-called  progressive  trade  union  commit- 
tees were  formed  to  fight  within  the  existing  unions. 
Foster's  idea  was  that  they  could  eventually  win  control 
of  the  national  unions  by  first  taking  over  the  offices 
of  the  locals  and  then  moving  up  to  the  top. 

This  program  failed  and  the  TUEL  found  that  it  was 
really  organizing  only  Communist  Party  members.  Two 
years  later  it  became  a  subsidiary  of  the  party  and  began 
to  plant  "cells"  in  existing  AFL  unions.  The  AFL,  how- 
ever, fought  such  efforts  and  its  unions  expelled  mem- 
bers of  the  League. 

THE   COMMUNISTS    WERE    ACTIVE    IN    THE    TWENTIES    AMONG 

the  textile  workers,  ladies'  garment  workers,  men's  cloth- 
ing workers,  miners,  steel  workers,  and  maritime  workers. 
Where  rank  and  file  union  members  were  disheartened 
by  venal  or  corrupt  leadership,  communists  stepped  into 
the  lead.  They  took  the  clubbings  on  picket  lines  as  part 
of  their  duty.  Unfortunately,  these  positive  tactics  were 
negated  by  the  need  to  follow  the  Communist  Party  line. 
This  permitted  little  leeway  to  the  rank  and  file  left 
wing  leaders. 

In  Passaic  in  1925  they  led  a  revolt  of  textile  workers 
which  shut  down  some  mills,  but  they  were  unable  to  cap- 
italize on  the  legitimate  unrest  of  the  strikers.  Employers 
would  not  sign  contracts  with  unions  that  made  no  con- 
cealment of  their  communist  leadership.  Defeated  and 
sullen,  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  strikes  of  the  period,  led 
by  communists  and  their  associates,  was  that  of  the 
New  York  cloakmaker  members  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  in  1926.  The  strike  had 
no  raison  d'etre  except  the  communist  slogan  of  "no 
class  collaboration." 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith's  commission  had  made  a 
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thorough  study  of  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  and  had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  the  union  important 
concessions  by  the  time  the  agreement  had  expired.  It 
was  apparent  that  another  year  would  mean  additional 
progress  for  the  union. 

As  a  result  of  their  closely  integrated  policy  of  work- 
ing through  small  groups  of  activists,  the  communists 
were  in  possession  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  joint 
board  of  local  unions  which  decided  on  the  strike. 

From  the  beginning,  the  communist-dominated  strike 
committee  made  major  blunders.  Late  in  the  strike,  in 
order  to  form  contacts  with  the  police,  they  engaged 
Arnold  Rothstein,  a  notorious  gambler  and  go-between. 
Rothstein,  furnished  with  large  sums  of  money,  was  re- 
lied upon  to  "keep  the  police  in  line"  when  strikers  got 
into  trouble.  At  the  same  time  he  hired  gangsters  who 
would  protect  strikers  from  the  strong  arm  agents  of 
the  employers  and,  if  need  be,  invade  employers'  shops 
to  spread  the  strike. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  unsavory  elements  were 
corrupting  the  entire  situation.  The  walkout  lasted  twenty 
weeks  and  the  settlement  set  the  union  back  for  years. 
The  financial  cost  of  the  strike  was  estimated  at  $3,000,- 
000  but  the  intangible  costs  in  morale  and  defeatism  were 
incalculable. 

David  Dubinsky,  head  of  the  cutters'  union,  a  shrewd 
observer  of  this  strike,  learned  the  lessons  which,  when 
he  became  president  of  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  he  applied  so  effectively  that  communists  have 
not  been  able  to  repeat  the  performance  of  1926. 


It  was  in  1926  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Comintern  chided  the  TUEL  for  its  failures  on  the  labor 
front.  The  American  Labor  Year  Book  of  1930  published 
the  Comintern's  decree  ordering  the  TUEL  to  become 
an  independent  labor  organization.  This  had  been  ac- 
complished in  Cleveland  in  August  1929,  when  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League.  At  that 
time  the  league  formally  set  out  as  a  rival  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  a  program  "to  abolish  capital- 
ism and  to  establish  a  workers'  and  farmers'  government." 
Thereafter  the  new  organization  instituted  eleven  inde- 
pendent unions  and  engaged  in  many  strike  activities,  but 
by  1934  these  unions  had  either  been  completely  wiped  out 
or  had  trickled  to  nominal  membership. 

THE   DEPRESSION    YEARS    OF    1929-33    FOUND  THE   COMMUNIST 

unions  in  a  woefully  depleted  state.  They  were  apparently 
swinging  toward  oblivion  when  events  pushed  the  pen- 
dulum the  other  way.  First,  communists  were  able  to 
capitalize  the  discontent  of  employes  in  the  mass  produc- 
tion industries  during  the  short-lived  NRA  experiment. 
Then  came  the  enactment  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  in  1935.  And  when,  late  that  year,  John  L. 
Lewis  organized  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion and  swept  the  field  in  seeking  organizers,  the  com- 
munists hustled  for  places  on  the  staff  of  the  new  organ- 
ization. 

In  those  days,  the  CIO  partook  of  the  aspect  of  a 
crusade.  The  mass  production  industries  were  almost 
wholly  unorganized  and  Lewis's  appeals  to  the  unskilled 


Wide  World 
At  Inglewood,  Calif.,  pickets  surrounded  the  North  American  Aviation  plant  under  the  leadership  of  local  UAW-CIO  officials 
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and  semi-skilled  brought  an  immediate  response  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  from  men  working  in  a 
multitude  of  plants. 

It  was  probably  a  normal  thing  for  communists  to 
infiltrate  into  the  CIO  for  there  was  a  dearth  of  trained, 
seasoned  trade  union  leaders  ready  and  willing  to  follow 
the  Lewis  banner.  In  1924  Lewis  had  denounced  the 
revolutionary  tactics  they  used  in  seeking  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  When 
a  "Save  the  Union"  committee  was  formed  in  1928  during 
the  mine  union's  parlous  days,  Lewis  "cleaned  out"  his 
opponents  because  of  the  communist  leadership  that  was 
associated  with  them  and  also  because  they  represented  a 
dual  movement  within  his  own  union. 

Contrast  this  with  the  ease  with  which  communists  and 
"fellow  travelers"  penetrated  the  CIO  in  1935  and  after, 
during  the  early  drives  when  millions  of  dollars  were 
flung  into  the  campaign  to  organize  the  basic  industries. 
CIO  unions  in  which,  as  a  result,  communists,  fellow 
travelers,  and  their  associates  have  been  conspicuous  in- 
clude the  National  Maritime  Union,  the  American  Com- 
munications Association,  the  Longshoremen  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  United  Federal  Workers,  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  Association,  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers,  the  United  Cannery  and  Packing 
House  Workers,  the  Farm  Equipment  Workers  Organ- 
izing Committee,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  the 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union,  the  United 
Furniture  Workers,  the  Transport  Workers  Union,  and 
the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers  Union.  A 
tool  and  die  local  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America  (CIO)  is  under  party  line  domination,  and  party 
line  followers  are  in  strategic  posts  in  the  United  Radio, 
Electric  and  Machine  Workers,  whose  president,  James  H. 
Carey,  has  been  at  odds  with  the  left  wing  for  some  time. 
This  opposition  lost  Carey  his  reelection  at  the  UREMW 
convention  in  early  September,  but  he  still  retains  his  post 
as  secretary  of  the  CIO. 

Today  communists  are  barred  by  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision from  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  pre- 
sided over  by  John  L.  Lewis,  founding  chief  of  the  CIO. 
Communism  is  not  a  factor  in  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  of  which  Sidney  Hillman  is  presi- 
dent. The  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
led  by  David  Dubinsky,  has  been  freed  from  the  polemics 
and  maneuvers  of  the  left  wing  elements.  Although  com- 
munist organizers  filtered  into  posts  under  the  CIO'S 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  they  have  been 
quietly  dropped  in  the  last  few  years  under  orders  from 
Philip  Murray,  CIO  president. 

EXCEPT    FOR    THREE    LOCALS    OF    TEACHERS,    RECENTLY    PURGED, 

and  some  building  trades  unions,  the  AFL  has  been  quite 
free  of  communist  control. 

Communists  in  trade  unions  are  exceedingly  fortunate. 
They  are  protected  by  the  more  conservative  leaders,  who, 
torn  between  what  they  consider  trade  union  duty  and 
what  they  fear  would  be  interpreted  as  going  back  on 
their  own,  defend  men  who,  they  know  reasonably  well, 
follow  the  party  line.  Particularly  was  this  true  during 
the  "United  Front"  period  of  1935-1939.  Hitherto,  the 
communists  had  been  so  far  to  the  left  that  men  like 
Norman  Thomas,  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party,  were  re- 
garded by  them  as  "social  fascists"  and  the  party's  policy 
was  ultra-revolutionary.  Two  years  after  Hitler  came  to 


power,  and  showed  no  desire  to  stop  his  propaganda 
against  Bolshevism,  Moscow  decreed  the  United  Front. 
Revolutionary  slogans  were  dropped,  communism  became 
"Twentieth  Century  Americanism"  and  the  communists 
were  willing  to  cooperate  with  almost  any  group,  except 
Trotskyists.  This  period  came  to  an  end  with  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact  of  August  1939.  The  United  Front  collapsed 
immediately.  The  war  that  followed  became  one  between 
"imperialists"  so  far  as  the  communists  were  concerned, 
revolutionary  slogans  began  to  crop  up,  while  strikes  in 
defense  industries  were  encouraged.  This  phase  ended 
abruptly  when  Hitler  attacked  on  the  east  last  June. 
Cooperation  "in  aid  of  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union"  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Party  Line 

COMMUNIST  LEADERSHIP  AND  PARTY  LINE  FOLLOWERS  TEND  TO 
identify  themselves  by  a  simple  pattern — namely,  their 
swings  back  and  forth  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus  when  the  USSR  was  for  collective 
security  against  fascist  aggression,  resolutions  along  these 
lines  appeared  like  magic  at  all  meetings  dominated  by 
communists  and  their  fellow  travelers.  The  Hitler-Stalin 
pact  in  1939  turned  a  new  page  in  Soviet  policy  and  the 
party  line  swung  in  another  direction.  American  com- 
munist literature  then  omitted  the  previous  anti-fascist 
slogans  and  denounced  "the  war  between  two  imperial- 
isms," with  special  attacks  on  the  role  of  the  British  in 
India,  Africa,  and  other  colonies.  Anti-war  propaganda 
was  circulated  in  the  United  States,  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can defense  effort  was  ignored  and  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  grievances  of  employes  in  defense  industries.  The 
disparate  wage  scales  and  pay  classifications  in  some 
plants,  notably  in  the  aircraft  industry,  played  directly 
into  the  hands  of  left  wing  elements.  The  employes  in 
these  plants  had  just  grievances  which  should  have  been 
redressed.  The  workers  themselves,  many  just  out  of 
highschool  and  entirely  lacking  in  trade  union  experience, 
were  easily  led.  There  was  no  reason  for  them  to  suspect 
ulterior  motives,  particularly  when  their  grievances  were 
being  agitated  by  union  officials.  What  the  young  em- 
ployes did  not  know  at  first  was  that  many  of  these 
officials  were  also  party  line  followers. 

The  activity  of  communists  in  trade  unions  affected. by 
the  defense  program  was  not  clearly  indicated  until 
several  months  after  President  Roosevelt,  by  Executive 
Order,  created  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  to 
adjust  disputes  in  the  defense  industries.  Board  members 
it  first  did  not  suspect  that  any  cases  referred  to  them 
were  other  than  normal  labor-management  disputes. 

The  Communist  Party  line,  however,  became  unmis- 
takably visible  in  a  series  of  strikes  in  the  spring  of  1941, 
notably  the  strike  at  the  North  American  Aviation  Com- 
pany in  Inglewood,  Calif.,  the  Allis-Chalmers  strike  near 
Milwaukee,  the  strike  of  die  casters  at  Cleveland  plants 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  and  in  the 
defiance  of  the  Defense  Mediation  Board  by  several 
unions,  notably  the  CIO's  International  Woodworkers 
Association. 

The  grievance  leading  to  the  dispute  in  the  North 
American  Aviation  plant  had  a  bona  fide  basis,  low  mini- 
mum wage  scales.  When  a  stoppage  appeared  imminent, 
the  Defense  Mediation  Board  arranged  a  truce  according 
to  a  formula  that  had  already  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess: deferment  of  the  strike  with  the  understanding, 
agreed  upon  by  the  company,  that  the  terms  finally 
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worked  out  would  be  retroactive  to  the  day  negotiations 
began. 

Under  this  truce,  union  and  company  officials  flew  to 
Washington.  Conferences  with  the  board  had  been  under 
way  for  two  days  when  a  strike  was  called  without  warn- 
ing at  the  Inglewood  plant.  The  excuse  given  by  local 
leaders  was  that  the  defense  board  was  "stalling,"  a 
charge  that  lacked  any  merit  since  the  defense  board's 
panel  had  been  assiduously  digging  into  the  case. 

Communists  and  Defense  Strikes 

THAT  THE  LOCAL  UNION  LEADER  OF  THE  STRIKE  HAD  REGISTERED 
as  a  communist  in  California  in  1938  might  have  remained 
hidden  had  it  not  been  for  an  incident  in  connection  with 
a  hearing  of  the  Dies  committee.  Hugh  Ben  Inzer,  for- 
mer president  of  a  CIO  local  in  a  General  Motors  plant 
on  the  west  coast,  had  told  that  committee  that  there  was 
a  revolt  among  union  members  against  the  leading  part 
being  taken  by  communists.  In  the  audience  was  Emil  J. 
Freitag,  president  of  the  aircraft  division  local  of  the 
CIO's  United  Automobile  Workers  at  the  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  plant.  He  was  in  Washington  with  other 
union  officials  to  appear  before  the  Defense  Mediation 
Board  in  connection  with  the  Inglewood  dispute. 

As  the  committee  session  concluded  for  lunch,  Freitag 
and  two  of  his  associates  descended  on  the  committee 
table  and  denounced  Inzer's  testimony  to  Representative 
Jerry  Voorhis,  a  member  of  the  committee  from  Cali- 
fornia. Freitag  declared  that  he  had  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  communism  and  he  and  his  associates  insisted 
they  were  "100  percent  American." 

At  this  moment  a  committee  attache  handed  Mr.  Voorh- 
is a  telegram  from  the  committee's  west  coast  represent- 
ative saying  that  Freitag  had  registered  as  a  Communist 
Party  voter  in  1938. 

"You  are  a  registered  communist,  aren't  you?"  asked 
Voorhis. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  Freitag  replied,  unaware  of  the 
contents  of  the  telegram. 

Freitag  was  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  appear  on 
the  stand  before  the  committee  and  testify  under  oath  that 
he  had  not  registered  as  a  communist. 

"You've  got  me,"  said  Freitag,  as  he  turned  away  and 
left  for  lunch  but  not  before  he  had  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  to  appear  at  the  afternoon  session. 

After  lunch,  Freitag  was  asked  by  Representative  Joe 
Starnes  of  Alabama,  who  presided  at  the  session,  whether 
he  had  registered  as  a  Communist  Party  member  on 
January  8,  1938. 

"I  would  say  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,"  replied  Freitag. 

"Did  you  register  as  a  communist  voter  on  January  8, 
1938?"  persisted  Starnes. 

"Yes,"  Freitag  answered,  "but  after  about  two  months 
I  changed  my  affiliation  to  the  Progressive  Party." 

An  important  figure  in  the  North  American  Aviation 
strike  was  Wyndham  Mortimer,  middle-aged  organizer 
for  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  formerly  a  vice- 
president  of  that  organization.  In  his  youth  a  member  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  Mortimer,  veteran  of  the  auto 
workers'  union  campaign  in  General  Motors,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  west  coast  in  1939.  He  was,  in  his  union, 
called  a  follower  of  the  Communist  Party  line.  While 
attached  to  the  Detroit  office  of  the  UAW  in  1938,  Morti- 
mer was  closely  identified  with  William  Weinstone,  dis- 


trict organizer  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Detroit,  and 
B.  K.  Gebert,  a  Communist  Party  functionary  assigned  to 
the  steel  and  automobile  industries.  He  met  them  fre- 
quently, and  together  they  sought  to  persuade  Richard  T. 
Frankensteen,  then  on  the  union  executive  board,  to  join 
with  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  then  president, 
Homer  Martin,  an  opponent  of  communism.  Joseph  Zack, 
a  former  Communist  Party  functionary,  testified  before 
the  Dies  committee  that  Mortimer  joined  the  party  in 
1933,  and  that  he  had  endorsed  Mortimer's  application. 
Mortimer  has  repeatedly  denied  that  he  is  a  communist. 

Although  he  had  been  assigned  to  work  in  Seattle,  the 
North  American  strike  found  Mortimer  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  factory,  where  he  took  an  active  part  with  other 
left  wing  leaders.  His  activities  in  connection  with  the 
North  American  strike  resulted  in  his  dismissal  by  R.  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  auto  union. 

By  their  action  in  forcing  the  North  American  strike 
despite  the  standstill  agreement  for  mediation,  the  local 
union  leaders  not  only  challenged  their  national  leader- 
ship but  threw  down  the  gauge  to  the  government  itself. 
When  the  strike  was  called  locally  the  Defense  Mediation 
Board  panel  dropped  its  conferences  at  Washington  with 
the  principals  to  await  further  developments.  These  were 
not  long  in  coming.  Efforts  by  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  CIO,  and  Richard  T.  Frankensteen,  aircraft  division 
chief  of  the  UAW-CIO,  to  effect  a  return  to  work  of  the 
strikers  were  unavailing.  A  few  days  later  federal  troops 
took  over  the  plant,  moved  the  pickets  several  blocks  away 
and  soon  all  the  employes  were  back  at  work  with  gov- 
ernment assurance  that  their  rights  would  be  amply  pro- 
tected. Several  weeks  later,  a  contract  was  negotiated 
which  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  union. 

The  Strike  Pattern 

HAD  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATION  STRIKE  STOOD  BY 
itself  it  might  have  been  a  lone  example  of  communist 
activity  and  possibly  an  exceptional  one.  However,  it  was 
apparent  that  left  wing  forces,  through  their  own  "under- 
ground" had  fixed  a  pattern  for  such  cases.  Soon  after- 
wards the  National  Die  Casters  Union,  affiliated  with  the 
CIO,  was  involved  in  a  strike  at  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America's  plant  in  Cleveland.  In  this  instance 
the  same  procedure  as  that  followed  in  the  North 
American  strike  took  place.  That  is,  the  local  leaders  of 
the  die  casters'  union  in  Cleveland  called  the  strike,  while 
the  national  leaders  of  the  union  were  conferring  with 
the  Defense  Mediation  Board  in  Washington.  In  this  case 
there  could  hardly  have  been  an  excuse  that  the  board 
was  "stalling"  as  the  walkout  was  ordered  just  a  few 
hours  after  a  Defense  Mediation  Board  panel  had  sat 
down  to  talk  the  situation  over  with  the  national  leaders. 
Yet  "stalling"  was  the  word  used  in  Cleveland  by  local 
leaders  in  attempting  to  justify  their  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment not  to  strike  pending  mediation  by  the'  board. 

The  chief  negotiators  in  the  die  casters'  strike  were 
Edward  T.  Cheyfitz,  a  national  officer  of  the  union,  who 
is  a  former  member  of  the  Young  Communists'  League, 
and  Alex  Balint.  Balint,  an  organizer  for  the  die  casters' 
union,  was  summoned  before  the  Dies  committee  while 
he  was  in  Washington  on  the  strike  parleys.  Several  wit- 
nesses testified  to  his  communist  activity  and  affiliations. 
According  to  this  testimony,  he  was  known  by  his  party 
name  of  "Al  Barry,"  and  under  this  name  had  contributed 
an  article  on  "Winning  Youth  (Continued  on  page  667) 
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Painted  from  drawings  made  at  the  plant  of  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Burbank,  Calif. 


WINGS  OF  TOMORROW 


Courtesy  Feragil  Galleries,  New  York 


by  BARSE  MILLER 


Labor  Puts  in  Mind  and  Muscle 


J.  RAYMOND  WALSH 

How  and  where  unions  work  with  management  to  increase  output,  cut 
waste,  and  speed  defense: — by  a  specialist  in  labor  problems,  professor  of 
economics  at  Williams  College 


"AUTOS   MUST   BE  CUT  BY   40   PERCENT  NEXT  YEAR.   DEFENSE 

demands  it.  Yes,  I  know.  It  will  knock  two  hundred 
thousand  men  out  of  work.  But  I  can't  help  that.  If  they'd 
put  Reuther's  plan  in  ten  months  ago,  there  wouldn't  be 
wholesale  socking.  But  hell,  there's  no  other  way  now." 

So  speaks  a  top-flight  administration  official,  staccato 
style  giving  wings  to  the  stated  urgency  of  his  text.  De- 
fense crisis!  Production  imperative!  Unemployment  the 
price!  It  sounds  like  nonsense  and  in  a  measure  it  is,  sad 
and  tragic  nonsense  that  perhaps  need  not  have  been. 
For  Reuther's  plan  is  a  year  old  now. 

Walter  Reuther,  for  years  a  skilled  auto  worker,  now 
head  of  the  General  Motors  division  of  the  powerful 
United  Auto  Workers  (CIO),  had  an  idea.  The  European 
war  was  going  badly  for  the  British,  catastrophically  for 
the  French.  Europe's  little  peoples  were  everywhere  prone 
beneath  a  victor's  heel.  Congress  and  the  President  called 
for  planes  by  the  thousands,  and  the  nation  woke  to  find 
its  instant  capacity  small.  Plants  were  few,  equipment 
inadequate,  personnel  untrained.  William  Knudsen,  lead- 
ing character  in  production's  drama,  said  quietly,  "We 
must  begin  with  the  blueprints,"  and  set  out  to  build  a 
program  from  the  bottom. 

But  time  marches  on.  So,  too,  did  Hitler's  legions.  From 
writers,  politicians,  workers,  and  businessmen  came  the 
question:  How  can  defense  be  stepped  up  in  this  fast- 
moving  shadow  of  the  War  for  the  World?  It  was  in  this 
context  that  Reuther  came  forward. 

"Normal  methods  can  build  all  the  planes  we  need,"  he 
said,  "if  we  wait  until  1942  or  1943  to  get  them.  But  the 
need  for  planes  is  immediate  and  terrifying.  We  dare  not 
invite  disaster  which  may  come  with  further  delay." 

With  a  group  of  his  fellow  unionists,  he  surveyed  the 
auto  industry.  Their  findings  and  proposals,  the  Reuther 
plan,  were  laid  before  defense  officials  in  Washington. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  auto  industry's  potential  capacity,  they 
said,  lay  idle.  Plants  capable  of  producing  eight  million 
cars  annually  were  producing  four  million.  One  hundred 
thousand  auto  workers  were  unemployed  and  at  the  fac- 
tory gates.  Let  these  men  and  these  resources  be  combined 
to  make  planes  and  engines.  Re-tool  existing  machines 
with  jigs,  dies,  and  fixtures  necessary  for  planes.  Use  idle 
presses  to  stamp  out  wings  and  fuselages.  No  burden,  they 
insisted,  would  fall  on  the  critical,  already  overcrowded 
machine  tool  industry.  Rather  that  load  would  be  eased, 
for  the  new  tools  could  be  made  in  the  shops  of  the  auto 
industry  itself.  In  six  months,  "Detroit  could  be  turning 
out  500  planes  a  day." 

Three  points  must  be  emphasized.  First  the  plan  was 
unionism  speaking  in  what  to  many  were  unaccustomed 
accents  of  "increased  output,"  "accelerated  production." 
Second,  the  plan  was  prepared  by  men  possessed  of  special 
competence  in  the  job,  not  theorists  but  men  of  the  prac- 
ticed hand.  And  third,  nothing  whatever  has  come  of  it. 


Executives  of  the  aircraft  industry  opposed  the  idea,  not 
because  it  would  not  produce  planes,  but  because  it  would. 
It  might  bite  into  their  business,  a  "cruel  joke"  according 
to  a  leading  figure  in  the  trade.  By  an  odd  twist,  the  auto 
leaders  opposed  it  too.  Willing  enough  to  make  planes  and 
parts,  they  were  disinclined  to  make  them  with  existing 
equipment.  That  might  force  down  auto  production  at  a 
moment  of  booming  sales.  With  auto  equipment  tooled 
for  aircraft,  it  might  mean  inability  later  to  exploit  ex- 
panded demand.  Behind  this  was  an  important,  a  disturb- 
ing fact:  many  business  leaders  reveal  a  distrust  of  sug- 
gestions that  emanate  from  workers,  in  particular  organ- 
ized workers,  a  fear  fed  by  long  opposition  to  unions  and 
a  tenacious  notion  that  unions  resist  efficiency  on  the  job. 

So  Reuther's  plan  was  suffocated  by  silence. 

Collaboration  in  Defense  Industry 

THIS   IS  A   SERIOUS   MATTER.  FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY   AMERICAN 

workers  in  varying  numbers  have  elected  to  join  unions. 
Unionism  has  leaped  ahead  in  the  last  ten  years.  If  not 
forcibly  restrained,  unionism  will  almost  surely  continue 
to  grow. 

Meantime  the  nation  is  embarked  on  a  gigantic  effort 
to  preserve  democracy  in  the  world.  At  the  very  least,  this 
effort  will  require  the  fullest  and  freest  support  from 
workers,  organized  and  unorganized.  Employer  distrust 
of  unionism  and  resistance  to  its  proffered  aid  is  serious 
because  it  may  undermine  democracy's  morale.  Side  by 
side  with  militancy  or  narrow  partisanship  in  the  labor 
movement  can  be  found  abundant  evidence  of  social 
statesmanship.  Specifically,  union-management  coopera- 
tion has  manifested  just  those  qualities  of  imagination 
and  responsibility  called  for  in  all  groups  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis. 

BUT  'LET  ME  CITE  OTHER  EXAMPLES  FROM  FOUR  PRINCIPAL 
areas  in  which  labor  has  made  overtures  to  the  defense 
program : 

Priorities  Unemployment:  A  small  city  in  Wisconsin  may 
serve  to  focus  the  problem.  An  aluminum  town,  where 
shining  kitchen-ware  has  been  the  order  of  the  years. 
Three  thousand  men  and  women  provide  the  human  part 
of  the  town's  industry.  From  their  hands  flow  the  vital 
income  which  supports  the  community.  Suddenly  alumi- 
num is  scarce.  Then  there  is  none  at  all.  Machines,  fac- 
tories, men  are  idle.  The  shock  brings  workers  and  man- 
agement together.  To  Washington  are  dispatched  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  with  OPM  officials  what  can  be  done 
to  save  people  from  distress  and  to  salvage  skills  for  na- 
tional need.  The  AFL  gives  ready  aid.  And  presently  this 
plant  is  at  work  on  a  defense  contract  for  which  its  re- 
sources are  appropriate. 
This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases.  No  matter 
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how  careful  the  planning  (and  the  planning  has  not  been 
careful)  there  inevitably  will  be  hundreds  more.  Some  ex- 
pect this  type  of  unemployment  to  reach  two  million  be- 
fore the  top  is  reached.  In  this  situation,  both  the  CIO  and 
the  AFL  are  hard  at  work  conferring  with  OPM  on  pro- 
cedures, winning  delays  in  application  of  priorities,  and 
attempting  to  get  defense  contracts  to  replace  the  produc- 
tion of  consumer  goods. 

Community  Pools:  In  several  localities,  labor  has  aided 
(sometimes  initiated)  community  surveys  of  resources 
available  for  defense  production  and  methods  of  putting 
them  to  use.  Beaver  County  is  an  instance. 

This  western  county  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  home  of 
large  steel  mills.  Favored  from  the  start  with  defense  or- 
ders, its  workers  were  early  contributing  to  national  pro- 
duction. But  the  population  was  not  satisfied.  Leaders  of 
church,  club,  business,  and  labor  groups  formed  a  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Expansion  to  study  and  recommend 
what  more  Beaver  County  could  do  to  help  the  nation 
"mobilize  its  maximum  resources,  manpower,  and  indus- 
try." It  inventoried  every  idle  machine,  factory,  and 
worker;  classified  skills  and  listed  facilities  for  further 
training.  The  findings  were  impressive,  and  were  sent  to 
OPM  with  an  offer  to  cooperate  in  any  feasible  way  to 
get  these  idle  facilities  into  use. 

Industry  Coordination:  Philip  Murray  is  the  head  of  the 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  and  knows  the  in- 
dustry well.  Months  ago,  his  organization  became  con- 
vinced that  the  nation  faced  a  severe  shortage  in  steel.  It 
was  convinced,  too,  that  the  industry's  leaders  and  the 
steel  men  at  OPM  were  either  blind  to  the  fact,  or,  for 
whatever  reasons,  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it.  So 
SWOC  set  out  to  discover  what  could  be  done. 

These  labor  men  knew  from  experience  the  immense 
internal  efficiency  of  the  individual  steel  firm.  Study  now 
impressed  them  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Each  large  steel  concern  is  a  "congeries  of  compan- 
ies," coordinated  by  a  so-called  top  schedule  clerl^.  His 
is  an  important  function:  namely,  so  to  relate  the  multiple 
facilities  of  the  firm  as  to  secure  maximum  output.  Mur- 
ray described  a  particular  company  which  "operates  its 
own  pig  iron  and  steel  furnaces  and  produces  the  follow- 
ing finished  goods:  sheets,  tinplate,  tubular  goods, 
structural  shapes,  wire  and  nail  products.  Combined,  these 
finishing  facilities  of  the  firm  considerably  exceed  its 
open  hearth  and  Bessemer  capacities.  Yet  the  firm, 
through  proper  coordination,  is  able  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  its  customers  for  finished  products  with  its  ex- 
isting steel  making  facilities."  He  concluded  that  what  is 
good  for  one  company  would  be  good  for  the  industry: 
a  top  schedule  clerf(  for  the  industry,  who  should  coordi- 
nate for  maximum  output. 

It  may  be  argued  that  SWOC  was  simply  interested  in 
getting  more  jobs  for  its  members.  It  was;  indeed,  it 
should  be.  But  SWOC's  interest  in  jobs  coincided  with  the 
nation's  need.  Mingled  with  self  interest  was,  happily,  the 
drive  to  serve  the  country  in  an  effective  way. 

Production  Planning:  Finally  both  CIO  and  AFL  have 
pressed  steadily  the  necessity  of  organized  labor's  having 
expanded  representation  at  policy  making  levels  through- 
out the  entire  defense  program.  Most  precise  is  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's further  proposal  for  Industrial  Councils.  Let  each 
industry,  he  says,  be  surveyed  for  floor  space,  machinery, 


skills,  and  organized  as  a  unit  for  fullest  use.  Let  a  board 
of  men  be  placed  in  charge  composed  equally  of  labor, 
management,  and  government  representatives,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  latter.  Let  all  questions  of  priorities, 
contracts,  routing  of  materials  and  movement  of  workers, 
be  sifted  by  these  men.  Only  thus,  he  insists,  can  interests 
of  all  parties  be  known,  appreciated,  and  treated  consist- 
ently with  full  national  welfare.  Then  small  companies 
would  not  find  theirs  a  limping  role  in  defense,  workers 
would  nowhere  find  their  eagerness  to  aid  paralyzed  in 
unemployment,  and  government  would  not  find  its  pro- 
gram frustrated  by  ignorance  or  lack  of  plan. 

Consideration  of  labor's  possible  contribution  to  the 
defense  program  gains  by  reference  to  the  background  of 
cooperation  where  labor  has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to 
think  in  terms  of  loyalties  larger  than  itself. 

Unions  must,  and  most  unions  do,  recognize  that  many 
interests  of  labor  and  management,  though  not  identical, 
are  interdependent.  To  be  sure,  where  management  on 
principle  refuses  recognition  to  unionism  or  deals  with  it 
but  to  attempt  to  undermine  and  kill  it,  the  union  answer 
is  apt  to  be  militant  resistance  and  concealed  sabotage. 
Cooperation  in  such  an  atmosphere  is  clearly  impossible. 
But  once  management  genuinely  accepts  unionism,  the 
way  is  cleared,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  discovery  of  inter- 
dependence and  the  practice  of  cooperative  dealing. 

The  Pioneer  Experiments 

THAT  HAS  BEEN  A  LIVING  TRADITION  IN  THE  MEN'S  CLOTHING 
industry  since  the  historic  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  agree- 
ment of  1916  and  the  pioneer  scheme  of  labor-manage- 
ment collaboration  that  it  ushered  in.  The  young  labor 
leader  was  Sidney  Hillman. 

Adversity,  creating  necessity,  can  free  invention.  The 
early  Twenties  brought  adversity  to  this  industry  nation- 
ally, when  a  fickle  public  switched  to  cheaper  garments 
and  a  secular  depression  settled  upon  the  trade.  The  effort 
to  fend  off  extinction  became  desperate.  Employers 
searched  for  production  economies;  unions  sought  to 
protect  jobs.  Again  Sidney  Hillman  turned  necessity  to 
account,  communicating  his  creative  spark  of  leadership 
to  managers  as  well  as  workers — as  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  Out  of  it 
came  a  hundred  inventive  means  for  pooling  common  in- 
terests and  advancing  mutual  well-being. 

Necessity  can  be  fickle,  too.  The  southern  shift  of 
plants  and  capital  and  the  depression  in  the  Thirties  were 
factors  in  snuffing  out  another  of  the  pioneer  demonstra- 
tions of  labor-management  collaboration  at  the  Naumkeag 
Steam  Cotton  Mills.  So,  failures  there  have  been,  some 
large;  but  there  have  been  enduring  successes,  too,  as  this 
new  kind  of  industrial  relations  has  struggled  to  mature. 
Consider  the  plan  set  up  in  1923  and  increasingly  suc- 
cessful today  in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. 

The  shop  crafts  struck  in  1922,  lost,  and  a  rash  of  com- 
pany unions  spread  over  a  fevered  industry.  The  defeated 
national  unions  turned  to  cooperation,  hoping  thus  to  win 
back  management's  regard.  The  strike  had  so  impaired 
shop  efficiency  that  the  roads  had  begun  to  let  out  repair 
work  to  independent  concerns,  thus  shrinking  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  railroad  employes.  This  supplied 
an  added  incentive  to  the  unions  for  overtures  of  friend- 
ship. Some  managements  were  anxious  to  restore  repair 
work  to  shops  in  which  their  investments  were  large  and 
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wasted  through  idleness.  But  they  needed  reassurance  on 
work  efficiency.  Stimulated  by  such  considerations,  W.  H. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  Machinists'  Union,  and  Otto 
S.  Beyer,  engineering  counsel  to  the  shopcraft  unions,  ap- 
proached various  roads  early  in  the  Twenties  with  a  pro- 
posal of  union-management  cooperation.  Success  eluded 
them  until  Daniel  Willard,  then  president  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  accepted.  In  the  ensuing  five  years,  four 
other  roads  embarked  on  similar  programs.  Three  of 
these  plans  have  lapsed,  but  the  two  principal  ones  (B  & 
O,  and  Canadian  National)  go  on. 

The  central  feature  of  the  two  plans  is  the  pooling  of 
suggestions  for  improved  efficiency.  During  the  first 
twelve  months,  9,000  meetings  were  held  by  B  &  O  repre- 
sentatives yielding  28,000  suggestions  to  improve  equip- 
ment, procedures,  material,  organization.  Over  85  percent 
of  these  were  accepted,  a  tribute  to  the  observance  and 
competence  of  the  men.  The  others  were  dropped  as  im- 
practicable or  postponed  as  too  expensive  to  be  installed 
at  the  time.  Suggestions  on  both  B  &  O  and  Canadian 
National  covered  wide  ground:  that  pits  be  cleaned  to 
allow  men  to  work  more  freely;  that  blocks  be  piled  out 
of  the  way,  yet  accessible,  instead  of  scrapped  as  waste; 
that  store  inventories  be  increased  with  parts  available  for 
repairs,  dispensing  with  the  practice  of  robbing  one  en- 
gine for  another;  that  electric  cords  be  pulled  from  sockets 
during  noon  shut-down  so  as  to  save  current.  Savings 
mounted,  while  workers  gained  in  improved  working 
conditions,  better  apprenticeship  training,  in  increased 
wages  (in  the  early  years),  vacations  with  pay  (on  the 
Canadian),  in  the  surrender  of  the  hated  bonus  system,  in 
growth  in  union  membership,  and  above  all  in  more  regu- 
lar work  as  repairs  were  restored  to  road  shops.  Support- 
ing these  gains  is  a  healthy  morale,  with  mutual  respect, 
and  a  habit  of  negotiation  and  fairness  in  the  daily  rou- 
tine. Here  is  no  narrow  parochialism  nor  militant  nihil- 
ism, but  a  sober  effort  to  cross  lines  of  self-interest  and 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  was  built  upon  coal.  But 
coal  now  has  to  compete  with  oil  and  hydroelectric  power. 
Adversity,  again,  for  management  and  labor.  So  the  light- 
ning of  cooperation  struck  the  Rockies.  The  story  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  is  rich  in  human  inter- 
est. Through  inheritance  and  purchase,  a  gifted  woman 
came  into  control  in  the  Twenties.  Overnight  Josephine 
Roche  altered  its  board,  a  union  official  became  a  vice- 
president,  a  labor  attorney  the  general  counsel,  and  a 
policy  of  bitter  opposition  to  unionism  died,  to  be  replaced 
by  one  of  practical  good  will.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
was  invited  in,  and  an  agreement  was  signed  projecting 
joint  efforts  to  "stabilize  employment,  production,  and 
marketing  through  cooperative  endeavor."  Workers  made 
suggestions  for  improving  output,  and  the  company  kept 
them  informed  about  business.  Output  per  worker  in- 
creased from  5.25  to  6.5  tons  a  day,  compared  with  4.7 
tons  in  other  mines  in  the  area.  Administrative  and  selling 
costs  declined.  The  number  of  miners  employed  each 
month  of  the  year  increased  from  12  percent  in  1928  to  64 
percent  in  1932,  while  average  days  worked  went  from 
178  to  192.  The  average  for  the  whole  state  in  the  latter 
year  was  128.  Employment  did  not  sag,  despite  deepening 
depression,  and  the  average  annual  income  of  employes 
remained  around  $1,600.  In  yet  one  more  instance  union 
and  employer  displayed  a  cooperative  will,  and  both  men 
and  management  tasted  its  fruit. 


There  are  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  such  con- 
structive ends,  obstacles  fed  by  the  deep  springs  of  sus- 
picion and  fear.  Unions  are  frequently  suspicious  of  em- 
ployers. Employers,  too,  are  suspicious  of  the  men. 

Sand  in  the  Bearings 

THUS  THE  TELEPHONE  RINGS  ON  THE  PITTSBURGH  DESK  OF  A 

national  official  of  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, the  large  new  union  which  arose  in  1937  under 
the  imaginative  drive  of  John  L.  Lewis,  Philip  Murray, 
et  al,  and  the  blessing  of  Myron  Taylor,  then  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  With  a  mem- 
bership of  half  a  million,  SWOC  now  claims  contracts  for 
steel  workers  in  six  hundred  plants,  among  them  the 
great  ones  in  a  country  built  upon  steel. 

The  telephone  rings.  It  is  the  president  of  a  large  firm, 
trouble  in  his  voice.  Production  in  one  of  his  plants  is 
bad,  has  been  bad  for  weeks,  and  .  .  .  "Well,  why  is  it 
bad  when  months  ago  I  recognized  your  union  and  this 
new  era?"  The  union  official  dryly  blames  the  trouble 
on  the  president's  own  supervisors:  "Behind  your  back 
they  betray  your  instructions  to  respect  the  union  con- 
tract. They  are  bucking  the  men  and  the  men  are  bucking 
back.  If  you  don't  get  across  to  those  men  of  yours  that 
they  cooperate  or  you'll  fire  them,  you'll  continue  to  have 
trouble  and  plenty." 

The  president  called  his  immediate  assistants  on  the 
carpet  and  hammered  out  that  they  must  abide  by  the 
union  agreement.  One  of  them,  amazed,  said  he  had  sup- 
posed the  contract  was  only  a  screen  behind  which  he  was 
to  continue  the  fight  against  the  union.  He  stood  corrected, 
but  another,  unable  to  learn,  was  dismissed,  a  managerial 
casualty  to  the  new  unionism.  This  was  three  years  ago. 
Relationships  have  improved  since  then.  Now  the  com- 
pany is  considering  the  union's  proposal  to  conduct  a 
joint  research  program  into  ways  of  reducing  waste  and 
increasing  output. 

The  SWOC  has  adopted  cooperation  as  a  definite  policy. 
Its  thoughtful  pamphlet,  Production  Problems,  invites 
employers  to  joint  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
industry,  the  benefits  to  be  shared  equitably  by  all,  fluctu- 
ations in  unemployment  to  be  reduced  wherever  possible, 
labor-saving  devices  to  be  installed  gradually  and  in  such 
ways  as  to  make  discharges  unnecessary.  The  union  holds 
that  factual  analyses  and  standards  of  work  require  an 
atmosphere  of  democratic  conference,  not  arbitrary  de- 
cisions: workers  on  the  job  "must  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  suggestions  so  that  improvements  will  be 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  workers." 

In  only  a  dozen  small  concerns  was  the  program  in 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  But  about  one  third 
of  contracted  steel  employers  have  signed  agreements  at 
some  time  to  conclude  or  begin  negotiations  on  labor- 
management  cooperation. 

Order  in  a  Chaotic  Industry 

ANOTHER  CASE  DESERVES  CITATION — THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  OF 
all  the  recent  programs,  worked  out  under  the  creative 
leadership  of  David  Dubinsky,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union. 

Each  day  at  noon  New  York  streets  and  avenues  from 
Pennsylvania  Station  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
suddenly  throb  with  the  talk  of  60,000  workers.  Their 
symbol  is  the  sewing  machine;  their  industry,  dresses. 
They  are  the  human  constituent  of  the  largest  industry 
in  the  nation's  largest  city.  Most  of  them  are  members 
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of  a  union  which  has  just  embarked  upon  a  program  or 
union-management  cooperation,  described  in  the  metro- 
politan press  as  "unionism  worthy  of  widespread  imita- 
tion" and  a  "precedent  full  of  promise."  The  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  is  attempting,  in 
the  words  of  a  leading  officer,  "to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  put  our  industry  on  a  sound  and  solid  basis, 
since  there  can  be  no  personal  security  in  an  insecure 
business." 

The  dress  industry  has  always  been  insecure.  Invest- 
ment is  small  per  shop  and  per  worker  employed.  With 
entrance  into  the  industry  easy,  managerial  mediocrity  is 
endemic,  and  the  number  of  small  marginal  firms  is  dis- 
proportionately large.  Inevitably  bankruptcies  are  a  habit 
and  competition  so  intense  as  to  cause  a  persistent  and 
relentless  pressure  upon  workers'  wage  rates  and  income. 
This  chronic  ill  health  became  acute  in  the  years  just 
passed.  The  Great  Depression  forced  large  price  reduc- 
tions and  changes  in  consumer  demand — an  intricate 
matter  that,  briefly,  worked  to  benefit  midwest  enterprise 
and  injure  the  older  New  York  area.  Total  sales  of  the 
New  York  section  of  the  industry  plummeted  from  nearly 
$800,000,000  in  1929  to  less  than  half  that  ten  years  later. 
Then  came  the  nation's  defense  program  with  its  multiple 
possibilities  of  disturbance  to  this  as  well  as  countless 
other  consumer  industries.  Crises  compounded. 

Last  winter  the  union  negotiated  its  fourth  agreement 
with  employers  in  seven  years.  Significantly,  no  request 
for  increased  wage  rates,  shorter  hours,  or  extended  vaca- 
tions were  made.  Instead  there  was  a  request  for  joint  co- 
operation to  save  the  industry!  Two  proposals  stand  out: 
first,  a  million  dollar  promotional  campaign,  jointly- 
financed,  to  increase  the  purchase  of  dresses  in  the  United 
States,  tap  the  large  market  said  to  exist  in  Latin  America, 
and  induce  consumers  to  accept  New  York  as  successor 
to  Paris  as  the  world's  style  center  and  pace  setter;  second, 
a  comprehensive  effort  to  eliminate  waste  and  increase 
efficiency  throughout  the  industry. 

The  first  proposition  speaks  for  itself:  style  shows,  ad- 
vertising, and  other  promotional  devices  will  be  jointly 
supported.  The  second  feature  of  the  program  is  the  more 
significant.  It  is  admitted  that  the  general  run  of  factory 
management  in  the  trade  is  poor.  Accounting  controls  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Jobbers  fail  to  accumulate 
sufficient  work  to  give  a  shop  a  "full  run."  Work  is  sent 
out  to  contractors  incomplete,  and  workers  must  wait 
while  deficiencies  are  made  up.  Machinery  often  is  not  in 
good  repair;  breakdowns  waste  workers'  time,  increase 
costs.  Here  is  a  vicious  circle:  inefficiency,  poor  earnings, 
high  overhead,  late  deliveries — and  inefficiency  again.  Busi- 
ness uncertainty  and  decline  are  the  assured  products  of 
such  conditions. 

BUT  THAT  IS  NOT  THE  WHOLE  STORY.  THAT  SHOPS  NEED  NOT 

be  operated  in  this  fashion  is  the  insistent  position  of  the 
union.  There  are  progressive  managements.  Visit  a  shop 
that  employs  an  unusually  large  number  of  workers,  four 
hundred  in  all.  Lighting  and  ventilation  are  excellent.  The 
cutting  room,  like  those  in  most  shops,  is  well  managed. 
But  from  this  point  on,  the  work  reveals  an  unaccustomed 
care.  Three  employes  sort  the  cut  work  into  bundles,  seeing 
that  no  bundle  is  sent  out  without  its  quota  of  accessories. 
The  bundles  go  to  the  operating  room  and  are  distributed 
to  the  operators  under  the  supervision  of  a  union  shop 
chairman.  By  study,  the  average  output  of  the  operators  is 


known.  In  this  case,  eighteen  dresses  is  an  average  day's 
work,  well  above  ordinary  shops  producing  comparable 
garments.  So  the  day's  beginning  sees  the  materials  for 
eighteen  dresses,  all  of  one  color  to  avoid  thread  changes, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  worker.  Five  girls  service  the 
operators  with  thread,  tape,  and  so  on,  as  required.  Fore- 
men are  trained  to  watch  each  operator's  output  that  pro- 
duction and  earnings  may  be  maintained.  Standard  meth- 
ods are  set.  Standard  equipment  is  provided  and  kept  in 
constant  repair. 

The  story  might  be  extended,  but  the  point  is  clear: 
efficiency  in  this  chaotic  industry  is  possible.  The  union 
knows  it  and  is  confident  that  mutual  efforts  to  induce  it 
everywhere  will  yield  benefits  for  management,  employes, 
and  consumers.  Here  is  arresting  evidence  that  unionism 
is  capable  of  far-seeing  and  responsible  relations,  that  it  is 
possessed  of  those  qualities  of  good  will  and  intelligent  co- 
operation that  are  indispensable  if  an  industry  is  to  sur- 
vive the  strain  of  great  economic  change.  They  are  the 
qualities,  too,  that  are  needed  if  a  democratic  society  is  to 
preserve  itself  through  unlimited  emergency. 

The  Issues  at  Stake 

LET    ME    RETURN    TO    THE    MATTER    WITH    WHICH    WE    BEGAN: 

labor  and  defense.  A  gigantic  task,  ours,  of  becoming 
arsenal  to  beleaguered  democracy  around  the  world.  The 
sheer  magnitude  of  production  of  materiel  is  already 
straining  the  economy.  The  shifts  from  consumer  goods 
to  capital  goods,  from  autos  to  bombers,  from  refrigerators 
to  tanks,  from  houses  to  barracks,  the  needed  redistribu- 
tion of  materials  and  labor  with  accompaniments  of  un- 
employment, ghost  towns,  and  factories  starved  by  priori- 
ties ...  all  these  will  call  for  deep  reserves  of  good  will, 
foresight,  and  cooperation  from  all  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  this  circumstance  that  makes  the  union-man- 
agement cooperative  movement  so  profoundly  important 
now.  The  habit  of  dealing  with  questions  in  terms  not  of 
conflict  but  of  conference,  the  techniques  of  joint  plan- 
ning and  working  for  the  common  good,  are  already  found 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  Labor  has  given  repeated 
evidence  that  it  wants  to  use  those  habits  and  techniques 
for  national  defense. 

The  illustrations  of  labor's  overtures,  as  given  above, 
are  reassuring  evidences  of  the  vitality  of  democracy  itself. 
Those  plans  are  "the  people  speaking."  They  are  contribu- 
tions from  the  grass  roots.  Regrettably,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  these  offers  have  received  the  hearing  they  deserve. 
The  Reuther  plan,  as  we  have  seen,  was  scorned  and 
silenced.  The  Murray  plan  for  steel  fell  on  indifferent  ears. 
The  leviathans  among  the  steel  companies  were,  perhaps 
understandably,  disinterested  in  a  proposal  for  distribut- 
ing business  away  from  them  to  small  competitors.  The 
proposals  for  community  pools  and  for  over-all  production 
planning  through  industrial  councils  found  industrial 
leaders  high  in  OPM  fearful  of  these  labor  thrusts,  and 
disturbed  by  these  popular  movements. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  shall  come  sooner  or  later 
to  a  reappraisal  of  these  plans  of  labor.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  see  these  or  similar  arrangements  installed  in  critical 
industries.  I  believe  that  the  vitality  of  these  proposals,  the 
need  for  them  and  for  the  democratic  elan  they  can  evoke 
will  secure  their  ultimate  adoption.  And  then  we  shall 
discover  not  only  that  labor  can  cooperate,  but  that  its  co- 
operation is  of  the  very  essence  of  victory  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  between  freedom  and  tyranny. 
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,nd   half  of  three  simultaneous  assembly  lines  a,   the   Chrysler  Tank  Arsenal,   Detroit 


ENGINEERS 


Plans   that   encompass   raw   materials   and   finished  tanks  at  Chrysler 


.  MANAGEMENT 


Management  in  Evolution 


WILLIAM   R.   BURROWS 


Why  and  how  enlightened  employers  change  attitudes  and  practices  to 
bring  about  mutual  confidence  and  effective  team  play  between  manage- 
ment and  organized  labor: — by  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufac- 
turing, General  Electric  Company 


IN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY,  A  STRIKE  REPRESENTS  AN  ACCIDENT 
on  the  road  of  industrial  progress. 

Like  an  automobile  accident  it  commonly  involves  two 
individuals,  or  groups,  traveling  the  same  road — if  not 
in  the  same  direction,  at  least  toward  the  same  goals.  Like 
an  automobile  accident,  not  one  individual,  or  one  group, 
but  both  are  usually  at  fault.  And  like  an  automobile  ac- 
cident, it  is  dangerous  and  costly  to  both  parties  involved. 

No  more  than  the  American  motorist  desires  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  does  the  rank  and  file  of  American  labor 
or  American  management  as  a  whole  desire  strikes.  And 
yet,  like  the  tremendous  toll  of  life  and  property  taken  by 
motor  accidents  every  year  on  our  highways,  strikes  con- 
tinue to  exact  their  toll  of  production,  wages,  and  public 
convenience. 

The  problem  of  strikes  is  no  less  susceptible  of  solution 
than  the  shocking  total  of  highway  accidents  is  susceptible 
of  diminution  by  the  improvement  of  this  country's  high- 
ways and  the  training  of  the  motorists  using  them. 

If  we  believe  in  the  principles  of  democracy,  in  the 
fundamental  integrity  -and  the  essential  honesty  of  the 
common  man,  we  must  assume  that  the  problems  of  man- 
agement and  labor  arise,  not  out  of  the  selfish  desire  on 
the  part  of  management  to  exploit  labor,  or  the  equally 
selfish  desire  on  the  part  of  labor  to  take  advantage  of 
management,  but  out  of  misunderstanding  and  ignorance. 

Much  of  this  misunderstanding  is  a  hangover  from  an 
earlier  period  when  a  factory  owner  assigned  the  hours  of 
work,  set  the  wage  rates,  and  established  the  working 
conditions.  These  conditions  were  frequently  an  affront  to 
the  eye  and  ear  and  nose;  but  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
ditions were  set,  arbitrarily  by  the  factory  owner,  was  a 
greater  affront  to  the  human  spirit.  Riots  and  blood- 
shed, violence  and  destruction  were  not  infrequent. 

Over  the  years  the  conditions  themselves  improved.  Part 
of  this  improvement  was  due  to  social  progress — an  even 
greater  part,  perhaps,  to  technological  advances.  But  some- 
times the  employer-employe  relationship  did  not  improve 
— it  was  too  often  poisoned  by  the  same  old  suspicions  and 
fears,  and  marked  by  the  same  arbitrariness.  Too  many 
men  in  management,  and  too  many  among  the  ranks  of 
labor,  still  thought  in  terms  of  a  situation  that  had  existed 
since  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  system.  The  past  two 
decades  have  shown  an  unequal,  and  often  anomalous  de- 
velopment on  the  part  of  both  management  and  labor. 
The  period  has  been  marked  by  a  liberal  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  some  employers  of  a  three-fold  responsibility 
to  owners,  employes,  and  the  public;  while  other  man- 
agers have  continued  to  fight  unionism  tooth  and  nail. 
Similarly,  in  a  period  of  growing  unionization,  labor  in 
many  situations  has  relied  on  the  presentation  of  griev- 
ances as  its  chief  bargaining  tool;  while  elsewhere  it  has 
sought  to  carry  its  point  by  the  threat  of  strikes. 


It  was  in  this  situation  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  came  into  being.  One  chief  advantage  of  the 
act  was  that  it  forced  management  and  labor  to  sit  down 
together  to  discuss  their  common  problems. 

Many  companies,  of  course,  had  already  established  a 
basis  for  good  relations  with  their  employes  before  the  act 
was  passed — in  fact,  the  measure  merely  established  by 
law  what  the  leading  industrial  managements  had  already 
accepted — and  these  companies  were  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  But  thousands  of  companies 
for  the  first  time  were  required  to  deal  with  union  rep- 
resentatives because  of  the  growth  of  the  labor  union 
movement  which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Wagner 
act.  These  companies  had  to  try  to  overcome,  almost  over- 
night, an  accumulated  antagonism  that  in  most  cases 
would  not  have  existed  if  the  management  had  given, 
over  a  period  of  years,  one  half  as  much  attention  to  em- 
ploye relations  as  they  had  given,  say,  to  cost  reduction. 

II 

THERE  is  NO  GREATER  NOR  MORE  COMMON  MISTAKE  IN  THE 
case  histories  of  the  industrial  relations  of  many  com- 
panies during  the  past  two  decades  than  the  failure  of 
management  to  deal  with  small  units  of  organized  labor 
until  they  had  a  large  membership  and  were  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  plant  or  company. 

These  managers  had  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  a 
group  that  was  small  in  number,  young  in  policy.  If  they 
had  used  their  opportunity  intelligently  it  would  have  re- 
sulted in  mutual  benefit  to  management  and  labor.  In 
many  industrial  areas,  management  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  union  representatives,  to 
educate  them  in  the  problems  of  management,  and  help 
them  with  their  own  managerial  problems  in  the  forma- 
tive years  of  the  union.  Here  was  a  chance  for  con- 
structive give  and  take,  developing  the  philosophy  and 
procedures  of  mutuality  of  interest  that  should  govern 
employe-employer  relations.  Further,  these  years  offered 
management  the  opportunity  to  train  their  own  group  in 
the  problems  of  labor,  and  to  educate  them  in  the  skills 
and  the  machinery  required  for  handling  grievances  and 
dealing  with  the  many  problems  that  arise  out  of  the  em- 
ploye-employer relationship.  For  in  employer-employe  re- 
lations the  only  school  is  experience,  and  constant  contact 
and  free  discussion  between  labor  and  labor's  representa- 
tives on  the  one  hand,  and  management  and  manage- 
ment's representatives  on  the  other,  is  the  only  teacher. 

Management  in  general  had  this  opportunity,  and  many 
managers  muffed  it.  They  were  afraid  of  unions,  not  so 
much  of  unionism  itself  as  of  a  straw  bogeyman  they  had 
set  up  in  its  place — for  the  average  manager,  like  the 
average  American  workman,  is  an  individualist,  and  he 
finds  it  just  as  hard  as  the  worker  does  to  reconcile  his 
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individualism  with  the  trends  which  unionism  represents. 
Many  were  unable  to  affect  the  complete  change  in  at- 
titude and  action  which  genuine  acceptance  of  the  union 
entailed.  Others  were  unwilling  to  undertake  the  long 
educational  program  in  their  organization  which  a  change 
in  attitude  and  practice  required. 

In  spite  of  these  prejudices  and  obstacles,  management 
and  labor,  forced  at  last  to  sit  down  in  discussion  together, 
have  learned  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
unionization  of  plants  has  been  extremely  educational  to 
management.  Management  cannot  sit  down  in  weekly  or 
daily  conferences  with  union  representatives,  who  are  by- 
and-large  also  employes,  nor  can  the  representatives  of 
labor  sit  down  with  management,  without  learning  much 
from  each  other.  The  experience  of  industry  in  general 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  of  many  companies  over 
a  longer  period  of  time,  has  given  us  the  broad  outlines 
of  what  is  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a  satisfac- 
tory and  mutually  beneficial  relationship. 

Even  though  labor  strife  continues — due  to  the  lack  of 
accord  between  the  AFL  and  the  CIO;  to  "outlaw" 
strikes  called  by  local  units;  to  discord  between  union 
leadership  and  the  rank  and  file  of  labor;  to  intolerance 
on  the  part  of  both  management  and  labor;  due  also  to 
honest  differences  of  opinion  between  these  two  groups — 
satisfactory  relations  have  been  established  in  enough 
companies,  and  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  to  indicate 
the  fundamentals  necessary  to  good  relations.  The  first 
step  is  the  establishment  of  a  written  contract  defining, 
as  accurately  as  possible,  the  working  conditions  accept- 
able to  both  groups  at  the  moment;  setting  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  handling  grievances  quickly;  and  specifying 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  modifying  the  contract 
and  arriving  at  decisions  on  future  issues. 


Ill 

THE  PROVISION  FOR  HANDLING 
day-to-day  grievances  is  very 
important,  for  if  these  difficul- 
ties can  be  ironed  out  with 
speed  and  with  a  minimum  of 
friction  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  ill  feeling  will  accumulate 
to  burst  forth  into  major  dif- 
ferences at  some  later  date.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  pro- 
cedure be  shaped  to  settle  griev- 
ances as  far  down  the  line  as 
possible,  so  that  few  disputes 
arrive  on  the  desks  of  the  top 
union  and  company  officials  to 
cause  bottlenecks  which  stall 
the  whole  machinery.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  95 
percent  of  all  grievances  are 
ironed  out  by  the  foremen. 

But  it  is  equally  important 
that  there  be  a  clear  road  for 
any  grievances,  however  small, 
to  go  all  the  way  to  the  top. 
At  one  of  our  plants  recently, 
a  request  for  a  two-cent-an- 
hour  wage  increase  for  one 


worker  was  finally  passed  on  by  a  vice-president  of  the 
company.  This  is  an  example  of  a  matter  that  should 
have  been  settled  far  down  the  line,  but  the  fact  that  it 
could  and  did  eventually  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
vice-president  is  the  significant  thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  top  officials  constantly  smooth 
the  way  for  the  settlement 'of  the  majority  of  grievances 
at  or  near  their  point  of  origin.  This  means  laying  down 
day-by-day  policies  not  covered  in  the  contract.  A  contract 
at  best  is  a  declaration  of  good  intentions  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  executives  of  the  union  and  the  company 
meet  often  on  a  friendly  basis  to  discuss  mutual  problems 
and  exchange  viewpoints.  These  meetings  should  be  held 
sometimes  at  union  headquarters,  sometimes  in  the  offices 
of  the  plant.  We  all  know  that,  in  order  to  keep  up 
friendly  relations  with  our  associates,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  see  them  frequently  to  share  ideas  and  develop  mu- 
tual interests;  this  is  particularly  true  of  relations  between 
management  and  union  representatives.  So  management 
must  see  union  representatives  frequently,  listen  to  their 
grievances  with  patience,  and  go  at  least  half  way  in  es- 
tablishing fair  relations.  It  is  vitally  important  of  course 
that  labor  understand  its  own  responsibility  in  the  rela- 
tionship— take  its  share  of  the  job  of  building  better  un- 
derstanding, respect  the  contract  religiously,  and  see  to 
it  that  there  is  no  cessation  of  work  for  any  reason  until 
every  step  in  the  bargaining  procedure  has  been  followed. 
Neither  side  can  afford  to  lose  its  temper  during  negotia- 
tions. Many  times  one  side  or  the  other  will  have  a  mo- 
mentary advantage,  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  never  to 
make  capital  of  this.  A  spirit  of  fairness  must  prevail. 

IV 

MANAGEMENT  FREQUENTLY  HAS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SEE- 
ing  that  both  sides  as  well  (Continued  on  page  656) 


A  punch-press  guard  demonstration  before  the  joint  management-union  safety  committee  at  GE 
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Men,  Tools,  and  Machines 


ROGER   BURLINGAME 

Miracles  of  engineering,  organization,  and  psychology  are  transforming 
factories  and  their  output  from  "business  as  usual"  to  the  huge  new  tasks 
of  defense: — by  the  author  of  "Engines  of  Democracy" 


"PUT  HIM  AT  EASE,"  SAID  THE  MAN  FROM  OPM.    "LET  HIM 

know  that  you  are  interested  in  him.  Ask  him  about  his 
background.  Answer  questions.  Explain  patiently." 

I  was  talking  with  two  experts  on  the  integration  of 
men  and  machines  in  the  emergency.  One  was  a  director 
of  the  Training  Within  Industry  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management.  The  other  was  a  "management 
engineer,"  a  consultant,  paid  for  his  advice  by  industrial 
managements.  I  was  surprised  by  this  beginning  and  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  I  had  understood. 

"You  mean  the  worker?"  I  asked.  "You  mean  Oper- 
ator No.  11-46  on  the  spot  drill?" 

"We  are  talking,"  said  the  management  engineer,  "of 
Joe  Caligari,  a  twenty-one-year-old  second  generation 
Italian.  These  men  are  individual  human  beings.  The 
idea  is  to  fit  each  of  them  where  he'll  do  the  best  work. 
You  can't  fit  an  applicant  to  a  job  by  antagonizing  him. 
Give  him  confidence.  Then  ask  about  his  family,  his 
religion,  what  clubs  he  belongs  to.  What  are  his  hidden 
aptitudes,  his  real  ambitions?" 

"But  this  is  mass  production,"  I  said. 

"Yes.  Mass  production  is  based  on  the  interchangeable 
parts  system.  The  catch  came  when  we  understood  that 
men  are  less  interchangeable  than  machine  parts.  Two 
years  ago  when  the  labor  reservoir  was  full,  it  was  hard 
to  realize  that.  If  a  man  didn't  fit,  you  threw  him  out  and 
picked  another  from  the  pile." 

My  mind  flashed  back  to  Eli  Whitney  who  designed 
the  interchangeable  parts  system  for  the  defense  effort  of 
1798.  There  was  a  worker  shortage  then.  I  thought  of 
him  going  from  bench  to  bench,  calling  his  men  by  their 
first  names,  discussing  their  jobs  and  patiently  teaching 
them. 

Then  I  remembered  walking  down  a  Detroit  straight- 
line  in  1938  absorbed  in  the  machine  that,  apparently  by 
itself,  grew  into  familiar  form  on  the  conveyor.  I  had 
glanced  up,  suddenly,  and  seen  the  gun-metal  eyes  of  a 
blond,  flat-nosed  giant  who  was  repeating  one  motion 
4,800  times  a  day.  His  eyes  looked  angrily  beyond  me  at 
a  time-study  man  who  was  checking  him  with  a  stop- 
watch. Then  his  look  shifted  to  me  with  the  ghost  of  a 
smile,  his  fingers  faltered  once  and  a  nut  went  rolling 
away  down  the  floor. 

There  were  approximately  ten  million  unemployed  in 
1938.  As  late  as  January  1941,  when  I  drove  through  the 
big  steel  country  intent  on  Morris  Cooke's  "farming  out" 
plan  for  defense  industry,  I  saw  thousands  of  idle  men 
standing  on  the  corners  in  ghost  towns.  Occasionally  they 
dug  apathetically  on  a  WPA  project.  All  about  them 
stood  empty  factories  with  fallen  chimneys  and  floors 
inch-deep  with  dust.  In  the  dust  stood  production  ma- 
chinery and  machine  tools:  turret  lathes,  millers,  planers, 
slotters,  cutting  grinders,  torque  machines.  They  were  as 


idle  as  the  men  and  rustier.  The  new  wind  was  blowing, 
then,  to  be  sure,  and  there  was  a  variety  of  promise  in  it; 
but  the  smell  of  a  dead  decade  bore  pungent  evidence  of 
the  condition  upon  which  the  greatest  industrial  effort  of 
the  world's  history  was  being  imposed. 

In  1939,  the  trend  had  seemed  to  be  toward  contrac- 
tion. One  heard  much  about  the  "ceiling  over  industry." 
Labor  experts  like  Harold  Ruttenberg  were  telling  about 
the  eighty  thousand  men  laid  off  by  production  improve- 
ments such  as  the  automatic  strip-mill.  At  the  same  time, 
rugged,  old-school  Republicans  were  seeing  visions  of 
unlimited  production  possibilities  if  only  government 
would  unscrew  its  socialistic  clamps  on  free  enterprise. 
In  the  summer  of  that  same  year,  models  of  Detroit  as- 
sembly lines  appeared  in  the  world's  fairs  and  millions 
of  Americans  became  aware  of  America's  leadership  in 
mass  production.  They  told  the  folks  back  home  of  the 
wonderful  world  of  tomorrow  when  the  full  potentialities 
of  this  infallible  system  would  be  realized. 

Just  one  year  later  the  world  of  tomorrow  appeared. 
As  Adolf  Hitler,  between  the  dusk  of  May  9  and  the 
dawn  of  May  10,  1940,  turned  the  European  conflict  from 
a  phoney  war  into  an  all-out  blitz,  Americans  saw  the 
vision  of  all-out  American  industry  meeting  him.  They 
saw  the  straightlines  multiplying,  reaching  out  in  all  direc- 
tions; they  saw  the  fine  American  system  which  worked 
so  smoothly  for  "frozen"  motor  car  designs,  turning  out 
guns,  planes,  tanks,  and  other  brand  new  gadgets  with 
the  same  speed.  The  pattern  was  there,  it  was  elastic,  it 
needed  only  expansion.  The  labor  was  there,  eager  and 
waiting.  The  machines  were  infallible.  Multiply  the 
whole  set-up  by  a  few  thousand  and  Hitler  would  be 
defeated  without  firing  a  shot. 

When  this  did  not  presently  occur,  when  unexplained 
delays  appeared,  when  only  a  fraction  of  the  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars  was  translated  into  defense  material,  the 
public  turned  on  Washington,  the  CIO,  the  Congress, 
the  Fifth  Column,  and  the  profiteers,  accusing  them  all  of 
throwing  a  wrench  into  the  beautiful  American  technique. 

Tooling  Up  Machines  for  Armaments 

IN    MOST    OF    THE    INDUSTRIES,    IN    THAT    FIRST    DEAD    CENTER 

after  the  explosion,  management  was  too  crowded  by  im- 
mediate problems  to  see  the  crisis  in  the  large.  There 
were  plants  to  be  built.  (In  the  aircraft  industry,  floor 
space  increased  from  about  9,500,000  square  feet  in  Janu- 
ary 1939,  to  over  forty  million  in  July  1941.)  There  were 
gaps  in  raw  materials,  forgings,  and  rivets  which  inter- 
rupted the  even  progress  of  supply  lines  or  "moving  in- 
ventories" so  essential  to  smooth  mass  production.  There 
were  changes  in  planes  and  tanks  wrought  by  military 
discoveries.  One  gun  added  to  a  plane  will  alter  hundreds 
of  jigs  or  templates.  There  were  machine  tools  to  be  pur- 
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chased,  transported,  assembled — or  designed  from  scratch 
and  built.  Tooling,  which  normally  takes  years  for  a 
frozen  design,  was  expected  in  months  for  one  subject  to 
change.  Because  of  the  decentralization  of  modern  pro- 
duction, a  change  in  design  may  affect  not  one  but  many 
industries. 

One  gun-maker,  for  instance,  gets  his  production  items 
from  thirty  supply  firms  or  sub-contractors  which  include 
a  type  foundry,  a  safe  manufacturer,  a  lawn  mower  plant, 
and  a  rubber  works.  One  automobile  company  buys  more 
than  2,000  items  outside.  With  such  interdependence,  a 
sudden  order  for  brass  pipe  for  a  battleship's  or  a  camp's 
plumbing,  or  a  contract  for  fuses  or  artillery  cases  might 
jam  the  production  of  buttons  for  soldiers'  uniforms. 
This  is  one  sort  of  headache  that  came  to  industrialists. 

Mechanically,  miracles  have  been  accomplished  in  in- 
creasing speed  and  precision.  A  machine  was  invented  for 
aircraft  engine  work  which  replaced  forty  machine  tools. 
In  aircraft  plants  where  structural  design  has  been  man- 
aged on  the  ship-loft  principle,  giant  cameras  have  been 
set  up  to  photograph  full-size  drawings  directly  on  the 
metal  from  which  patterns  or  jigs  are  cut.  As  replicas 
can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by  this  quick  photographic 
process,  countless  hours  are  saved.  An  automatic  machine 
for  the  finning  of  cylinders  makes  88  cuts  simultaneously. 
A  profiling  machine  shapes  sheet  metal  20  pieces  at  a 
time,  to  replace  hand  operations  which  shaped  piece  by 
piece.  There  are  laboratory  devices  such  as  cameras  which 
photograph  the  knock  of  an  engine  with  a  1/40,000  second 
exposure,  precision  inspection  processes  which  detect  flaws 
in  machine  parts  by  electrolysis,  and  new  photoelectric 
gauges  which  can  check  a  whole  crankshaft  at  once.  And 
new  calculating  machines  to  handle  factory  paper  work. 

On  top  of  material,  machine,  and  tool  troubles,  manage- 
ment faced  total  revolutions  in  cost  schedules,  time  tables, 
plant  supervision,  police  protection,  and  the  adjustment  of 
these  matters  to  labor  organization  demands.  All  these 
difficulties  put  the  trees  so  close  to  management's  eyes 
that  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  comprehend  the 
forest. 

Tooling  Up  Men  for  Defense  Production 

DEEPER  STUDENTS  OF  MASS  PRODUCTION,  HOWEVER,  SAW 
farther.  Running  to  the  circle  of  horizon,  they  saw  a 
thousand  vistas.  In  each,  the  production  machine  stood 
close  in  the  foreground.  Behind  it  stood  the  set  of  other 
machines  which  had  made  it,  and  behind  them,  tools,  and 
behind  the  tools,  blueprints.  Beyond  the  blueprints  stood 
drafting  rooms,  laboratories  and,  finally,  a  college  class- 
room. At  every  step  stood  people:  men  and  women  with 
dull  or  quick  wits,  with  wives,  husbands,  children,  do- 
mestic jams,  love  affairs,  ambitions;  people  with  allergies, 
varicose  veins,  impediments  in  their  speech,  hangovers. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  mass  production  to  eliminate  the 
human  imponderables  as  far  as  possible  by  making  a 
machine  or  a  discipline  "shoulder"  a  large  part  of  the 
skill  so  that  human  failure  should  not  be  reflected  in  the 
finished  work.  Machines  working  with  fixtures,  jigs,  and 
templates,  reduced  almost  to  zero  the  need  for  a  true  eye 
or  a  steady  hand.  Operations  broken  down  into  elemen- 
tary parts  put  a  minimum  burden  of  intelligence  on  the 
individual  line  worker.  Conveyors  regulated  his  speed. 

Behind  these,  of  course,  stood  the  service  machinists, 
set-up  men,  die  and  jig  makers  and  designers,  production 
machinery  builders  and  inventors,  machine  tool  crafts- 


men, draftsmen,  engineers,  and  college  professors — not  co 
mention  coordinators,  production  and  personnel  man- 
agers, experts  in  time-  and  motion-study,  cost-accountants, 
economists,  general  managers,  directors,  and  financiers. 

But  in  the  emergency,  when  thousands  of  new  designs 
appeared  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the  army  and  navy — 
some  of  them,  like  bomber  or  instrument  plans,  not  sub- 
ject to  quick-freezing — and  when  the  aircraft  industry 
began  calling  for  20,000  engineers  and  three  times  that 
number  of  sub-professional  technicians,  industrial  students 
began  to  see  holes  in  the  system. 

It  was  not,  for  one  thing,  self-contained  or  self-building. 
The  perfected  machine,  for  instance,  after  it  has  "shoul- 
dered" a  certain  amount  of  skill  fails  to  develop  a  worker 
reservoir  from  which  the  higher  skills  may  be  drawn. 
Workers  dulled  for  a  year  or  more  by  repetitive  motions 
are  not  easily  promoted  to  the  levels  of  die-makers  or 
even  service  and  repair  men.  Even  a  highly  specialized 
craft  worker  does  not  necessarily  graduate  into  design; 
nor  does  a  draftsman,  detailed  to  the  drawing  of  a  set 
of  templates,  become  a  problem-engineer.  Such  material 
must  be  picked  from  outside:  from  vocational  schools, 
from  job  shops  where  machines  are  made  by  hand,  from 
other  factories,  from  the  technical  schools  and  engineering 
colleges.  This  is  the  rule,  broken,  of  course,  by  the 
sporadic  jumps  of  men  of  exceptional  aptitude  within 
the  factory. 

In  the  1930's  these  skills  and  professions  had  flowed 
normally  from  their  sources  into  the  factories.  When  the 
emergency  broke,  it  was  evident  not  only  that  such 
sources  would  quickly  dry  up  but  also  that  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  unemployed  had  a  bottom.  When  the 
skilled  workers  had  been  drawn  from  it  and  "up-graded" 
to  get  rid  of  their  rust,  would  enough  raw  labor  remain  to 
fill  the  low-skilled  needs?  And  would  these  men  and 
women  quietly  accept  straightline  monotony? 

So  industrial  students  saw  the  human  beings  in  the 
vistas,  bulking  larger  than  the  machines.  Suddenly,  the 
man  problem  became  more  urgent  than  the  machine 
problem.  For  now  workers  must  be  fitted  exactly  into 
the  right  holes.  They  must  be  trained  and  adjusted.  They 
must  be  interested  and  their  aptitudes  used  to  the  full. 
They  must  be  lured  into  the  places  where  they  are 
needed  most.  They  must  not  be  broken  or  damaged  by 
fatigue  or  frustration.  There  are  no  spares! 

Industrialists  accustomed  to  the  take-it-or-leave-it  atti- 
tude toward  labor  shuddered  at  this  prospect  of  "cod- 
dling." But  as  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  that  now 
the  shop  must  sell  itself  to  the  worker  rather  than  the 
other  way  round. 

"Efficiency  demands  good  working  conditions,  recogni- 
tion of  the  fatigue  factor,  sympathetic  handling,  careful 
training,  psychological  study,  keeping  the  worker  'at  ease.' 
These  things  must  replace  the  old  tough  discipline  that 
caused  the  mass  fight  of  the  unions.  Not  because  CIO  or 
AFL  says  so,  but  because  all-out  production  requires  it." 

That  was  the  way  industrial  advisers  talked  to  me  from 
technical  school  presidents  to  OPM  trainers. 

"We  must  instill  the  new  human  attitude  toward  labor." 

The  new  attitude,  I  thought.  I  remembered  my  own 
study  of  industrial  history,  and  this  "new  attitude"  came 
to  have  a  kind  of  reminiscent  smell.  I  thought  about  the 
rifle  makers  in  Windsor,  Vt.;  about  Sam  Colt  in  Hartford 
and  the  early  days  of  the  Lowell  textile  mills  and  Almy 
and  Brown  in  Pawtucket. 
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BREAKING    THE    BOTTLENECK    IN     SKILLED  LABOR 


UfcM 


New  measures  for  the  emergency.  At  Bell  Aircraft,  as  well  as 
at    many    other    plants,    trainee    and    instructor    work    together 


Knupt — Fix 

A    trailer    branch    of    the    Fletcher    Aircraft    School    in    Cali- 
fornia  instructs  new  mechanics  at  the  Vultee  plant  at  Downee 


Employes  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  honor  A.  L.  Rohrer,  who  in  1901  founded  GE's  apprentice  system 


It  stuck  in  my  mind  that  there  had  been  a  traditional 
attitude  among  older  New  England  industries  which  had 
been  considered  conservative  rather  than  radical.  I  won- 
dered how  much  of  it  had  survived  and  how  it  was  ad- 
justing to  defense.  So  I  went  to  the  valley  of  the  Nauga- 
tuck  and  consulted  a  seasoned  Connecticut  Yankee,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  one  of  the  oldest  plants  in 
America — a  factory  which  employs  some  9,000  men  in  the 
fabrication  of  metal  products.  The  company  is  up  to  its 
neck  in  government  contracts. 

"I  am  interested,"  I  told  him,  "in  the  integration  of  men 
and  machines  in  the  defense  effort." 

A  New  Englander's  Philosophy 

HE  LOOKED  AT  ME  WITH  REASONABLE  SUSPICION  AND  SAID  HE 

would  try  to  answer  my  questions  if  I  would  not  use  his 
name  or  the  name  of  his  company.  This  caution  has  been 
repeated  by  every  company  executive  I  have  seen.  Their 
reasons,  no  doubt,  concern  the  whole  defense  program 
from  Mr.  Knudsen  down  to  the  man  who  blows  the  shift 
whistle.  I  agreed — with  more  and  more  reluctance  as  I 
heard  his  story — but  I  agreed. 

"The  integration  of  men  and  machines,  as  you  call  it," 
he  said,  "in  the  defense  effort  or  anywhere  else,  is  a  matter 
of  common  sense  and  the  philosophy  of  efficiency." 

His  company,  he  explained,  was  founded  in  the  days 
when  water  wheels  were  virtually  the  only  prime  movers. 
It  has  remained  in  the  family  of  its  founders.  In  the 
old  days,  the  de-stined  head  of  a  firm  went  to  school  with 
the  boys  who  would  become  his  hands.  They  continued 
to  call  each  other  by  their  first  names.  They  were  neigh- 
bors in  the  town,  helped  mend  each  others'  barns  and 
wagons,  were  treated  by  the  same  doctor,  volunteered  for 
the  same  fire  department.  And  the  sons  of  the  factory 
owners  worked  their  way  up  in  the  factory. 

As  industry  enlarged,  and  the  division  between  em- 
ployer and  employe  widened  with  it,  these  Connecticut 
Yankees  did  their  best  to  adjust  mass  production  to  the 
old  tradition.  They  were  curiously  immune  to  the  de- 
humanizing trend  of  the  straightlines.  They  persisted  in 
the  belief  that  operations  and  men  were  integral  and 
that  what  is  now  called  "human  engineering"  was  the 
primary  approach  to  efficiency. 

The  president  then  explained  his  own  "philosophy,"  the 
outgrowth  of  a  century  or  so  of  practice. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  efficiency  are  emotional  resist- 
ances. If  these  can  be  anticipated  and  sidestepped  before 
the  impact,  other  problems  become  simpler.  Antagonism 
to  a  misunderstood  order  or  a  new  arbitrary-looking  plan 
causes  more  spoiled  work  than  a  maladjusted  machine. 
Among  seasoned  workers,  the  fear  of  a  novelty,  whether 
it  be  replacement  of  three  one-operation  machines  by  one 
three-operation  machine,  whether  it  be  a  speedup,  an 
increase  of  shifts  or  the  mere  rearrangement  of  the  tools 
on  a  bench,  is  certain  to  cause  emotional  resistance  unless 
the  need  for  it  is  carefully  explained  beforehand.  The 
time  taken  for  this  explanation  is  doubly  saved  later. 

This  manager  never,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  has  issued  a 
flat  order.  When  a  new  plan  was  introduced,  he  would 
pick  a  popular  foreman  and  say  to  him,  "How  would 
this  be?"  The  foreman  would  give  his  objections  and 
the  manager  would  counter  them  with  points  on  the  pro 
side.  ("Never  say  'No'  about  any  objection  or  complaint.") 
When  the  foreman  became  interested  he  was  asked  to 
sound  out  his  men.  Automatically  following  the  man- 


ager's formula,  the  foreman  sold  the  plan  as  an  idea  "we 
might  try."  It  then  would  be  tried  experimentally  in  one 
department  and  the  men,  if  the  foreman  had  been  astute, 
would  feel  that  the  idea  was  partly  theirs.  Piecework  was 
introduced  in  this  way.  It  was  tried  in  one  department 
long  enough  to  give  the  men  there  a  chance  to  spread 
the  news  as  to  how  it  worked.  One  by  one  the  other  de- 
partments adopted  it. 

It  was  the  custom  in  this  plant  to  invite  senior  students 
at  the  Yale  "Sheff"  to  work  on  its  engineering  problems. 
Each  problem  was  to  count  as  the  boy's  thesis  for  his 
degree.  The  boys  were  paid  $25  a  week  by  the  company 
during  their  work. 

But  the  president  was  fully  aware  of  the  antagonism 
between  engineers  and  practical  men  as  well  as  the  general 
suspicion  of  any  new  plan  which  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem might  impose.  So  instead  of  shutting  these  young 
students  off  by  themselves,  he  had  them  spend  a  part  of 
each  day  moving  about  through  the  plant,  asking  advice 
of  the  older  men,  talking  to  supervisors,  foremen,  and 
even  machine  operators,  making  friends  with  these  people, 
talking  over  his  problems  in  terms  which  would  apply  to 
their  work  with  the  result  that  everyone  felt  some  part 
in  the  solution.  In  this  way,  emotional  resistance  was 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  Youngsters 

BEFORE  DEFENSE  EXPANSION,  A  GENERAL  TRAINING  COURSE  WAS 
instituted  for  younger  men.  Boys  who  had  completed 
their  highschool  education  or  its  equivalent  entered  this. 
It  trained  not  only  for  what  are  known  as  the  "trade 
skills"  but  for  all  the  principal  skilled  operations.  There 
was  no  contract,  written  or  implied.  The  students  could 
leave  when  they  wished  or  they  might  be  asked  to  leave. 
They  were  paid  during  training. 

A  feature  of  the  course  was  to  teach  tool  work  in  the 
company's  shops.  When  the  boys  were  proficient  with 
machine  tools  (which  must  not  be  confused  with  pro- 
duction machines)  they  were  sent  away  to  work  with 
machinery  builders  who  had  orders  for  the  plant's  pro- 
duction machinery.  They  took  part  in  the  actual  making 
of  these  machines.  When  the  machines  were  installed  in 
the  plant,  these  young  men  became  their  expert  operators. 
Men  so  trained  can  be  easily  promoted  to  higher  skills. 
Incidentally,  the  machinery  companies  have  become  so 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea  that  they  now  pay  a  part  of  the 
young  men's  expenses.  "Such  kids,"  they  said,  "become 
the  best  possible  salesmen  for  our  machinery." 

When  the  defense  effort  began,  the  plant  went  on  a 
three-shift  basis.  Among  the  regular  employes,  there  was 
an  emotional  resistance  to  the  night  shift.  But  the  new, 
more  adventurous  lads  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  felt  no 
prejudices.  The  boys  gladly  went  on  the  night  shift. 

This  company  is  opposed  to  overtime  work.  It  is  better 
to  put  on  more  labor.  Fatigue  spoils  work.  It  is  opposed 
on  principle  to  layoff  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  If  a 
worker  is  ineffective  or  below  standard  on  one  operation, 
he  is  tried  on  another.  If  he  fails  there,  he  is  moved  to 
another  department.  This  policy  is  not  a  defense  adjust- 
ment. In  the  years  when  the  labor  reservoir  was  full,  it 
was  not  philanthropy.  It  was  not  what  Charles  Reitell, 
the  industrial  economist,  calls  "charity-economics."  It  was 
part  of  the  "philosophy  of  efficiency."  It  was  profitable. 
"It  was  that  kind  of  thing,"  my  Yankee  friend  said,  "that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  pay  dividends  in  the  lean  years." 
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In  a  shortage,  this  plant  does  not  have  to  sell  itself. 
During  the  World  War  expansion  some  400  Albanian 
immigrants,  arriving  one  day  in  Ellis  Island,  were  stub- 
born about  where  they  wanted  to  go.  Labor  scouts  met 
them  as  they  came  in  with  inducements  from  many  fac- 
tories. They  explained  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  before  they  left  home.  Their  friends  and  relatives 
had  told  them  about  the  Naugatuck  River  plant.  They 
showed  up  in  a  body  and  swamped  the  employment 
office. 

Technicians  in  the  Making 

THIS  TRADITION   IS  RARE,  BUT  IT  IS  NOT  UNIQUE.     THERE   IS   A 

glass  company  whose  main  plant  is  situated  in  a  small 
town.  For  three  generations  it  has  been  owned  by  the 
same  family.  The  local  boys  and  girls  have  all  grown  up 
in  the  genial  atmosphere  which  the  plant  and  its  family 
had  spread  in  the  town.  One  third  of  the  town's  popula- 
tion works  for  the  company.  When  a  25  percent  expan- 
sion came  with  defense,  the  employers  still  refused  to 
bring  in  outside  labor.  They  drew,  then,  from  the  farms. 
"Farm  lads  make  fine  factory  workers,"  the  president  told 
me.  "They  seem  to  have  a  mechanical  flair.  And  factory 
hours  and  factory  pay  seem  wonderful  to  them."  But  I 
knew  without  his  telling  me  that  farmers  are  independent 
folk  and  require  special  handling. 

Companies  like  this  slip  easily  through  the  defense 
bottlenecks.  They  show,  in  practice,  the  general  pattern 
which  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  the  universities  in  their  industrial 
relations  courses,  and  the  industrial  consultants  or  "man- 
agement engineers"  have  been  desperately  trying  to  per- 
suade all  industry  to  adopt.  Its  principles  are  simple. 
Charles  Reitell  in  his  book,  "Training  Workers  and  Super- 
visors," has  expressed  them  with  sharp  economy  of  words. 

They  are:  first,  selection — a  thorough  study  of  each  job 
and  a  studious  choice  of  the  worker  to  fit  it;  second, 
training  through  an  interest-rousing  approach,  a  clear 
presentation,  and  a  building  of  the  trainee's  self-esteem; 
third,  the  introduction  of  standards  with  the  workers'  co- 
operation (not  by  police  methods) ;  and,  fourth,  a  study 
of  human  relations  to  discover  "what  conditions  make  for 
harmony,  teamwork,  and  fine  production,  and  what  make 
for  discord,  hatred,  and  bitterness." 

The  "new"  attitude  appears  again  in  the  work  of 
OPM's  Training  Within  Industry  Division.  Here,  in 
twenty-two  districts  of  the  country,  instructors  who  have 
taken  courses  in  the  fundamentals  of  teaching,  are  work- 
ing inside  plants  to  train  foremen  and  supervisors  in  the 
training  of  workers.  The  New  Jersey  district  whose  plan, 
worked  out  by  Glenn  Gardiner,  has  been  adopted  as  a 
model,  has  issued  for  the  use  of  foremen,  a  card  2]/2  \  4 
inches  small,  on  which  the  entire  basis  of  training  is 
printed. 

"Put  the  learner  at  ease,"  it  explains.  "Find  out  what  he 
already  knows  about  the  job.  Get  him  interested  and 
desirous  of  learning  the  job.  Tell,  show,  illustrate,  and 
question  .  .  .  instruct  slowly,  clearly  and  patiently  .  .  . 
continue  until  you  l(now  he  knows  .  .  .  put  him  on  his 
own  .  .  .  taper  off  extra  supervision  and  close  follow-up. 
Remember,"  comes  the  final  slogan:  "If  the  learner  hasn't 
learned,  the  teacher  hasn't  taught."  This  presents  a  strik- 
ing opposite  to  the  old  practice  of  telling  a  worker  how, 
walking  away  and,  finally,  scolding  or  firing  the  ones 
who  had  not  learned. 


The  whole  TWI  system  has,  according  to  those  who 
have  tried  it,  brought  unexpected  efficiency  into  hundreds 
of  plants.  Some  of  the  most  reluctant  companies  who, 
faced  with  the  raw  labor  problem,  were  forced  to  any 
expediency  that  offered  itself  have  reported  astonishing 
success  in  a  few  months. 

Stevens  Institute,  in  addition  to  its  prodigious  work  of 
turning  out  engineers  for  special  work  in  three  months, 
has  been  giving  summer  courses  to  managers.  The  titles 
of  some  of  them — "Why  Industry  Needs  Psychology," 
"Each  Man  and  His  Job  a  Clinical  Problem,"  "Manage- 
ment and  Labor — a  Partnership,"  "Psychological  Inter- 
pretation of  Supervision"  are  revealing. 

But  all  these  educational  agencies  have  had  a  difficult 
time  with  industry.  An  attempted  survey  by  Training 
Within  Industry  broke  down  because  the  industries  could 
not  or  would  not  state  their  needs.  No  one  in  the  plants 
"had  time"  to  investigate.  A  survey  by  James  Creese  of 
Stevens  Institute,  in  1940,  showed  only  the  vaguest  esti- 
mates of  how  many  technicians  they  would  need  a  year 
hence.  Out  of  78  graduates  of  Defense  Training  Institute 
who  had  devoted  the  major  part  of  their  year's  sub-pro- 
fessional course  to  airplane  study,  less  than  half  got  air- 
craft jobs — though  aircraft  industry  is  supposed  to  be 
desperate  for  technicians.  The  others  landed  in  radio, 
telephone,  electric  equipment  plants,  shipyards,  banks,  can 
or  piping  factories.  If  the  plane  manufacturers  had  se- 
lected their  men  first  and  sent  them  to  the  institute  for 
training,  this  dissipation  would  not  have  occurred. 

When  Defense  Production  Ends 

So    THE    PUBLIC    CRITICISM    WHICH    HAS    BOUNCED    FROM    THE 

perfect,  infallible  machine  to  Washington  has  missed  its 
mark.  It  has  leapt  over  countless  millions  of  human  be- 
ings on  the  way.  It  has  failed  to  spot  hidden  variables  in 
the  interchangeable  parts  program.  It  has  ignored  the 
curious  increase  in  these  as  the  labor  supply  grows  scarce. 
It  has  failed  to  observe  the  ultimate,  uncushioned  impact 
of  the  mechanistic  and  impersonal  component  of*  the 
mass  production  plan  against  its  human  complement  at 
a  moment  when  labor  is  released  from  its  job  compulsion. 

It  is  true  that  Washington  has  made  mistakes.  Gov- 
ernment's failure,  for  instance,  to  put  teeth  into  Morris 
Cooke's  sub-contracting  or  "bits  and  pieces"  plan  has 
caused  a  disastrous  dislocation  of  men  and  machines 
which  will  produce  ghost  towns  and  a  migratory  popula- 
tion after  the  war.  The  affection  of  the  army  and  navy 
for  certain  known  and  tried  manufacturers  of  material 
and  equipment,  has  narrowed  production.  The  lapse  of 
balance  between  defense  and  non-defense  production  may 
be  traced  to  inadequate  handling  of  priorities. 

But  the  problems  within  industry  itself  are  basic.  They 
are  concerned  with  the  very  root  growth  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Back  at  some  fork  in  the  road  of  our  history  when 
Americans  began  to  tire  of  the  monotony  of  tending 
semi-automatic  machines  and  moved  west  to  find  more 
free  and  varied  occupations  and  were  replaced  by  im- 
ported labor,  the  study  of  emotional  resistances  began  in 
those  shops  which  bucked  the  invasion.  We  have  arrived 
today  at  a  new  fork.  Foreign  labor  has  become  American, 
but  there  is  no  western  frontier.  The  sources  of  importa- 
tion have  dried  up.  If,  in  the  new  crisis,  when  there  are 
new  resistances  to  mechanization,  the  old  philosophy  is 
revived  and  proves  efficient,  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
happier  post-war  industrial  society. 
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Hardware  of  Defense 


WALTER  D.  FULLER 

A  catalogue  of  accomplishment  by  American  industry  in  response  to  de- 
fense demand.  An  exposition  of  industry's  outlook: — by  the  president, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  president,  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


THE  RATE  OF   ACCELERATION   OF   PRODUCTION   OF  DEFENSE   MA- 

terial  is  greater  than  that  of  the  growing  avalanche  of  de- 
mand. 

The  work  could  speed  faster  except  for  work  stoppages 
and  other  delays,  many  of  which  are  beyond  industrial 
management's  control. 

But  dangerous  as  delays  may  be  and  unpatriotic  as 
some  stoppages  indubitably  are,  to  talk  of  speeding  de- 
fense production  is  to  talk  only  of  aggrandizing  a  miracle 
which  is  already  an  accomplished  matter  of  record. 

For,  on  August  31,  1941,  American  industry  completed 
a  miracle  of  defense  production.  On  that  day  defense 
goods  to  within  a  few  dollars  of  the  total  of  defense  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  on  March  11,  were  finished  and  deliv- 
ered. 

More  than  double  the  amount  originally  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  defense  had  been  completed  and  de- 
livered in  fourteen  months. 

How  enormous  the  accomplishment  already  attained 
is  not  generally  realized.  A  year  ago  this  country  had, 
practically  speaking,  no  armament  industries.  American 
industry  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  useful 
goods  of  everyday  life.  These  were  the  products  which 
gave  America  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the 
world.  America  was  not  interested  in  the  tools  of  strife. 

American  taste  for  speed,  beauty,  economy,  and  func- 
tional design  had  produced  the  automatic  machine.  It  had 
made  us  the  world  masters  of  mass  production  for  the 
decencies  of  existence.  But  it  had  turned  us  from  arma- 
ment building  in  another  way.  It  had  largely  transformed 
our  metal  industries  from  heavy  to  light. 

European  industry  still  used  heavy,  general  duty,  ma- 
chine tools  and  almost  as  much  handwork  as  machine. 
We  had  pioneered.  We  had  learned  to  stamp  and  press 
metals;  to  roll  instead  of  forge;  to  use  steel  sheets  instead 
of  plates.  Our  machine  tool  builders  and  production  engi- 
neers had  learned  to  build  special  machine  tools  around 
specific  products. 

These  products  were  not  the  hardware  of  war.  They 
were  automobiles,  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  plumb- 
ing fixtures.  But  tanks,  guns,  and  armored  ships  need 
forgings,  castings,  heavy  sections,  plates.  An  airplane  mo- 
tor is  as  different  from  an  automobile  motor  as  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  different  from  a  pair  of  kid  gloves.  Before  in- 
dustry could  make  armaments,  plants  had  to  retool.  In 
many  cases  the  machines  had  to  be  specially  designed. 
They  could  not  be  designed  until  specifications  were 
drawn  for  the  job  to  be  done. 

That  was  the  situation  on  July  1,  1940.  Government 
spokesmen  name  that  as  the  date  when  the  defense  period 
began.  On  that  day  authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
defense  material  totalled  $4,385,200,000. 


By  January  1,  these  had  grown  to  $8,834,000,000.  On 
March  10,  they  were  $9,329,000,000.  The  Lend-Lease  Act 
was  passed  and  signed  the  next  day. 

On  August  31,  a  bare  fourteen  months,  American  fac- 
tories had  finished  and  delivered  defense  goods  to  the 
total  of  $9,232,000,000. 

Production  Since  Lend-Lease 

IF    CRISIS    HAD    NOT    FOLLOWED    CRISIS,    DEMAND    PILED    ON    DE- 

mand,  so  that  specifications  of  need  have  grown  almost 
day  by  day,  industry's  task  of  arming  the  nation  for  de- 
fense would,  in  terms  of  dollar  value  of  production,  al- 
ready be  done — finished  and  delivered.  Amount  of  work 
in  progress  has  grown  as  swiftly.  Last  May  31  industry 
had  accepted  $23,000,000,000  in  commitments  to  produce 
defense  goods.  In  not  a  few  cases  work  did  not  wait  for 
formal  contracts.  Mere  letters  of  intention  were  enough. 
June  30,  the  amount  had  grown  to  $28,000,000,000.  It  was 
$32,000,000,000  September  15,  according  to  Stacy  May, 
chief  statistician  of  the  OPM.  By  September  1,  32,000 
American  factories  were  at  work  on  defense  orders — as 
prime  contractors,  sub-contractors,  or  sub-sub-contractors. 

By  then  appropriations  and  authorizations,  including 
British  orders  and  Lend-Lease,  had  grown  to  more  than 
$60,000,000,000.  This  is  greater  than  our  national  income 
for  any  year  from  1931  to  1935.  The  value  of  all  goods 
manufactured  in  the  country  in  1939  was  $56,828,807,223. 
Sixty  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  cannot  be  produced 
over  night. 

But  during  the  first  year  of  defense  production,  Amer- 
ican industry's  output  increased  30  percent.  That  is  the 
largest  increase  in  physical  output  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  a  similar  period  in  our  history.  Already  industrial  out- 
put has  doubled  that  of  the  middle  of  1938,  when  output 
was  approximately  at  the  level  maintained  through  the 
whole  of  the  first  World  War. 

As  Industry  Mobilizes 

NOT  IN  TERMS  OF  DOLLARS,  BUT  OF  DEFENSE  EQUIPMENT,  HOW 

have  we  progressed? 

A  year  ago  our  armed  forces  comprised  450,000  men. 
Now  in  all  the  services,  1,900,000  are  in  uniform.  When 
the  defense  period  opened  our  army  was  equipped  with 
weapons  no  better  than  those  of  the  Poles  or  the  Greeks. 
We  had  not  a  single  mechanized  division.  We  had  only 
5,000  obsolete  or  obsolescent  military  airplanes.  We  did 
not  have  anti-aircraft  guns  enough  to  defend  a  single  city 
the  size  of  Philadelphia. 

The  American  army  alone  requires  two  million  separ- 
ate articles  of  equipment.  One  single  item,  from  this  cata- 
logue of  two  million,  is  six  million  pairs  of  pants.  A  single 
bombing  plane  is  the  product  of  231  plants  in  forty-six 
states.  A  single  broadside  from  the  guns  of  our  navy 
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would  have  consumed  an  entire  day's  production  of  the 
country's  entire  explosive  industry  when  the  defense  per- 
iod began. 

Now  the  air  corps  is  certified  as  "about  ready  for  the 
test  of  battle."  The  army,  according  to  Undersecretary  of 
War  Patterson,  "has  gone  a  good  distance"  toward  the 
goal  of  being  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation  in  both 
organization  and  equipment.  Secretary  Knox  has  de- 
clared that  our  navy  "is  ready."  Rear  Admiral  Robinson 
has  said  that  the  shipbuilding  program  has  "exceeded  all 
expectations." 

Naval  spokesmen  report  that  the  two  ocean  fleet  will 
be  finished  two  years  ahead  of  schedule.  From  January 
through  August,  213  navy  vessels  of  all  classes  were  com- 
pleted or  placed  in  active  service.  During  June  and  July, 
a  warship  keel  was  laid  every  two  days;  a  ship  launched 
almost  every  week.  And  American  shipyards  will  turn 
out  25  percent  more  ships  this  year  than  was  believed 
possible  in  May. 

Army  truck  production  jumped  from  500  a  week  in 
August  1940,  to  5,000  a  week  in  August  1941.  Automatic 
rifle  production  increased  419  percent  in  eleven  months, 
to  reach  1,500  a  day  in  July.  Tank  production  has  reached 
in  little  more  than  a  year  a  point  which  Germany  took 
five  years  to  reach  under  Hitler. 

On  through  the  list  of  required  goods  the  catalogue  of 
accomplishment  runs.  Bombers  are  being  completed  be- 
fore the  factories  in  which  they  are  building  are  finished. 
One  American  steel  company  alone  produces  more  steel 
than  all  Germany;  and  this  company  accounts  for  less 
than  35  percent  of  all  American  steel. 

The  Muster  of  Manufacturers 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  THUS  FAR  IS  DUE  LARGELY 

to  the  eagerness  of  industry  to  speed  defense  work. 
Through  the  spring  and  summer,  officers  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  met  with  more  than  15,000 
manufacturers  in  over  thirty  key  industrial  cities  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  Puget  Sound,  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes,  in  counsel  as  how  best  to 
increase  production. 

These  meetings  were  clinics.  Experience  was  freely 
exchanged.  In  many  areas  industrial  pools  have  been 
organized.  A  self-census  of  industry,  conducted  early 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.A.M.,  produced 
full  statistical  data  on  more  than  18,000  industrial  plants, 
unlisted  by  the  government  but  equipped  to  do  defense 
work  either  as  primary  or  as  sub-contractors.  This  in- 
formation was  turned  over  to  the  OPM. 

In  the  New  York  City  area  alone  more  than  $800,- 
000,000  of  defense  work  now  is  sublet  by  primary  con- 
tractors to  smaller  shops.  In  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  area, 
the  170  defense  prime  contractors  have  sub-contracted 
work  to  2,000  main  sub-contractors,  who  in  turn  have  let 
sub-sub-contracts  to  the  amount  of  $105,000,000  in  that  dis- 
trict. These  are  random  instances  of  what  industry  is 
doing  to  spread  production. 

More  than  a  hundred  executives  have  been  recruited 
from  industrial  management  to  work  in  Washington. 
To  my  mind  accomplishments  thus  far  are  due  in  large 
part  to  their  staff  work  under  such  leaders  as  Knud- 
sen,  Nelson,  Stettinius,  and  Batt.  But  production  could 
be  speeded  yet  further  if  a  single  proved  production  man 
were  put  in  responsible  and  accountable  charge  of  Wash- 
ington's part  in  the  production  effort.  Defense  is  a  pro- 


duction job.  The  new  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations 
Board  has  been  called  this  emergency's  Industries  Board. 
Industry  trusts  that  it  will  perform  that  function. 

Price  controls  and  priorities  administration  are  neces- 
sities of  the  defense  production  task.  They  are  coupled 
with  the  effort  against  inflation.  Leon  Henderson  re- 
ports that  moderate  inflation  has  already  set  in.  The 
national  morale  requires  that  inflation  be  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

Speedier  Specifications,  Faster  Contract  Placement,  and 
Less  Lost  Time 

IN  TERMS  OF  LABOR  REQUIREMENT,  A  $61,000,000,000  DEFENSE 

schedule  calls  for  30,500,000  man-years  of  work.  The  de- 
fense program  is  already  greater  than  the  total  average 
production  of  peacetime  durable  goods  for  this  country  for 
the  five  years  before  the  defense  period.  In  the  face  of  such 
a  requirement  it  is  clear  that  no  man-hours  in  the  defense 
industries  should  be  lost. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  workers.  But  more 
than  4,400,000  man  days  of  labor  were  lost  in  defense 
work  alone  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1941,  and  in- 
dustrial disputes  have  been  growing  in  volume  and  in- 
tensity. 

Many  of  these  disputes  are  clearly  due  to  mistaken 
labor  leadership.  Anthracite  coal  workers  have  struck 
against  increased  union  dues  and  assessments.  Employ- 
ers are  no  part  of  the  dispute.  But  this  strike  closed  the 
mines.  Others,  like  the  power  strike  which  endangered 
Kansas  City  and  shut  down  a  steel  plant  and  other  de- 
fense work  there,  are  in  violation  of  responsible  labor 
leadership.  Others  flaunt  government  mediation  boards. 
Whatever  its  cause,  no  strike  is  in  the  interest  of  defense. 
Damage  done  by  work  stoppages  in  a  period  of  emergency 
can  never  be  repaired. 

Basically  all  these  strikes  have  a  single  cause.  Govern- 
ment labor  policy  has  been  little  short  of  chaotic.  Numer- 
ous government  agencies  with  varying  authority,  some 
created  by  Congress  and  others  by  Executive  Order  only, 
but  with  no  basic  governing  principles  and  with  very  little 
coordination,  have  their  fingers  in  the  most  delicate  of 
relations — that  between  employers  and  their  employes. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  • 
agencies  cannot  command  the  loyalty  of  those  careerist 
labor  leaders  who  find  it  to  their  greatest  personal  ad- 
vantage to  fish  in  a  muddied  pool. 

IT    IS    UNDERSTANDABLE    THAT    DURING    THESE    CRISIS-FEVERED 

months  establishment  of  specifications  for  many  defense 
goods  needed  has  been  slow.  Now  contract  placings  can 
be  speeded.  The  need  for  non-defense  goods,  as  well  as 
defense  material,  is  at  last  being  surveyed. 

Speedier  specifications,  faster  order  placements,  ration- 
al taxation  coupled  with  rational  price  and  priorities  con- 
trol will  serve  to  control  inflation,  centralized  produc- 
tion staff  work  in  Washington,  and  a  rationalized  labor 
policy,  will  help  industry  to  out-do  what  it  already  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue  with  steady  acceleration 
to  do. 

Free  men  and  free  management,  working  together  as 
free  private  enterprise  despite  distractions  and  delays,  al- 
ready have  accomplished  more  than  Hitler's  robot  legions 
were  able  to  accomplish  in  six  years  under  the  much- 
vaunted  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
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The  striking  photographs  on  this  page  and  the  two  pages 
that  follow  are  from  a  new  one-reel  film,  "Bomber,"  which 
shows  the  making  of  the  B-26,  army  multimotored  medium 
bombing  plane,  in  the  plant  of  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Com- 
pany, Baltimore.  The  film  was  produced  by  the  Film  Unit 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management.  The  stirring 
commentary  which  accompanies  the  film— here  given  in 
full — was  written  and  contributed  to  the  national  defense 
effort 

by   CARL  SANDBURG 


I.  BOMBERS 

One  American  factory — one  of  many — 

One  bomber — thousands  on  the  way. 

An  angel  of  death — 

Death  to  those  who  mock  at  free  peoples, 

Death  to  those  who  tell  the  world  they  are  out  to 

wreck  the  American  democratic  system. 
Hundreds    here — thousands — tens    of    thousands    on 

the  way. 


II.  TEST  FLIGHT 

Every    part    tested — every    piece    of    metal    tested — 
Every    bolt,    rivet    and    welded    seam — tested    under 
the  pressure  of  combat  conditions. 

Off   the   ground   now — for  the   first   time  as  a   com- 
plete fighting  unit. 

Power — power  to   travel    far,   dump   her   bombs  and 

return. 
Power  to  say,  "I  can  outfly  and  outfight  any  pursuit 

ship  now  fighting  over  Europe.  I  am  the  strength 

of  the  people  of  the  free  world!" 


III.  MEN,  MACHINES,  AND  MATERIALS 

Here    you    get    her    insides — aluminum    alloy — light 

and  strong — 

Steel,  copper,  brass — a  dozen  other  metals 
Put  together  like  a  fine  watch. 

Wings  made  strong  to  hold  her  high  in  the  air  while 
she  delivers — 

Each  wing  built  to  take  all  the  pounding  a  super- 
powered  motor  can  give  it. 

Here   is  the   fire   bath,   where   the   bomber  begins  to 

grow. 
Born  in  fire  to  fight  fire  with  fire. 

She  is  going  to  have  the  guts,  wind,  stamina,  to 
fight  and  deliver  death — a  bellyful  of  it — to  those 
who  are  asking  for  it. 

Made  of  metals  tempered  and  strong — 

Woven  together — strong — 

American  mass  production,  American  knowhow  .  .  . 

Hands  with  knowhow  .  .  .  minds  with  American 
knowhow  .  .  . 

These    workers — these    riveters,     welders,     drillers — 

All  these  craftsmen  have  pride,  a  genuine  pride  in 
their  share — their  participation  in  the  titanic  job 
we  call  "National  Defense  Production." 


IV.  ASSEMBLY 

Parts — more  than  twenty-five  thousand  for  each  ship. 
Parts  stacked  up,  waiting  to  be  assembled  and  woven 

into  a  living  destroyer  traveling  the  sky. 
We    are    taking    these    parts — weaving    them    into    a 

thing  that  breathes  and  lives  .  .  . 
Breathes  with  the  Spirit  of  America 
That  says,  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

Made  to  stand  heavy  to'l  and  struggle — 
Made   to  stand   shock   and   storm   and   heavy   travel. 
Ready  to  flank  and  outflank  the  enemy. 
Packing    enough    power    to    climb    over    the    highest 
anti-aircraft  barrage. 

Everything  under  control. 

From  hundreds  of  sub-assemblies — 

From  scores  of  major  assemblies — 

These  precision-built  sections  roll  into  final  Assembly. 

Day   and   night   .   .   .   twenty-four   hours  a   day   .   .   . 

seven  days  a  week  .  .  . 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year  .  .  . 
Body,  bones  and  wings  roll  and  join  into  the  form 

of  a  finished  breathing  bomber. 

Bombers  .  .  .  thousands  in  the  air  now  .  . 
Tens  of  thousands  on  the  way. 

The  motor — raw,  naked  power — a  Niagara  of  horse 

power — 

John    Henry    on  one    wing — Paul    Bunyan    on    the 

other! 

Wires — miles  of  wires  link  the  nerve  centers  of  the 

ship. 
A   giant   wing   spar  protects  the  cables   from  enemy 

gun  fire. 

She  packs  guns — so  many  guns  the  army  won't   let 

us  tell  about  it — 
A  flying  arsenal — she's  the  toughest,  fightin'est  ship 

of  her  size  in  air. 

Here  is  America  strong-hearted — 
Keen — aware — alive. 

Massive — honest — this  wing  seems  to  say, 
"You  can  count  on  me!" 


V.  DAWN  FLIGHT 

Dawn    .    .    .    daylight.    Over    Europe,    over    Asia- 
night,  black  night. 
America  flies  into  the  dawn. 
Bombers  for  a  new  day. 


"Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 


Calling  All  Employers! 


MORRIS   LLEWELLYN  COOKE 

Why  not  a  joint  agency  or  a  new  countrywide  association  with  industrial 
relations  as  its  exclusive  province? — by  an  outstanding  engineer;  chairman 
of  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization  Committee,  OPM 


INVENTION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  LINE  WAS  BY  NO  MEANS  THE 
last  word  in  adjusting  men  and  machines.  One  of  the 
master  problems  of  American  industry  is  still  to  make 
itself — or  rather,  itselves — both  orderly  and  greatly  effi- 
cient. Witness  headaches  and  setbacks  as  well  as  impres- 
sive gains  in  defense  production.  But  when  we  reckon  up 
industrial  relations  as  a  factor  entering  into  those  totals 
we  must  take  more  than  figures  into  account.  We  must 
take  attitudes;  and  there  the  temptation  is  to  put  them  in 
old  words  of  conflict  and  compromise. 

Employers  and  employes  confront  each  other  in  the 
day's  work.  In  a  crisis  like  this — and  in  the  long  run — 
the  type  of  leadership  on  both  sides  will  depend  almost 
wholly  on  whether  their  objectives  are  to  be  war  or  peace. 
Gauntlets  hurled  from  either  side  are  all  but  sure  to  send 
those  on  the  opposite  side  to  their  battle  stations.  Olive 
branches,  once  they  are  tendered,  reduce  the  tension  and 
may  open  the  way  to  reason  and  to  ultimate  decisions 
based  on  give  and  take  in  the  light  of  agreed-on  facts. 
With  an  unlimited  emergency  here,  and  war  in  the  offing, 
which  of  these  attitudes  becomes  uppermost  is  bound 
mightily  to  affect  not  only  output  but  American  destiny. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  certainly  justi- 
fied all  of  us  who  are  active  in  industry  in  the  hope  that 
there  is  to  be  much  more  peace  and  less  unresolved  con- 
tention than  at  any  other  period  since  we  became  an  in- 
dustrial nation.  We  know  that  industrial  war  means  a 
battle  for  supremacy  with  no  holds  barred  and  with  the 
crippling  of  both  business  and  livelihood  too  often  the  un- 
sought-for  outcome.  But  what  does  industrial  peace 
mean? 

Industrial  peace  may  be  an  industrial  liability  unless  it 
represents  a  transitional  stage  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
open  or  covert  strife  and,  on  the  odier  hand,  that  develop- 
ing cooperation  between  management  and  men  out  of 
which  emerges  a  constantly  increasing  production — the 
very  essence  of  a  virile  industry. 

In  a  period  of  stress  and  worldwide  change,  when  all 
our  institutions  are  under  searching  scrutiny,  traditional 
and  humdrum  thinking  gets  us  nowhere.  Irrespective  of 
our  desires  we  are  staking  out  advanced  ground.  If  our 
treasured  democratic  institutions  are  to  be  perpetuated, 
we  must  try  to  conceive  a  truly  great  industry  from  which 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  dross  and  errors  of  our  indus- 
trial past  have  been  eliminated. 

Getting  Down  to  the  Shop 

LABOR  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  EXPECT  OF  MANAGEMENT  SOME- 
thing  more  than  steady  work  at  reasonable  wages.  This 
something  more  was  expressed  in  the  recent  agreement 
between  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  and  their  employers.  Good  management  was  made 
a  contract  stipulation.  Labor  must  insist  that  the  condi- 


tions under  which  their  work  is  done  make  both  for  in- 
dividual efficiency  and  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Orderly  conditions  in  the  shop,  effective  industrial  prac- 
tices, well-maintained  machines  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
are  desirable  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
money  but  of  making  character  at  the  same  time. 

Labor  does  not  want  to  "run  the  business,"  but  labor 
does  want  business  operated  in  such  a  way  that  each  in- 
dividual can  give  and  get  his  best.  Likewise  given  these 
conditions  the  employer  has  the  right  to  expect  that  labor 
will  take  full  advantage  of  them.  If  the  way  is  not  opened 
for  each  participant  in  an  industrial  enterprise  to  make 
his  best  contribution,  there  is  a  lack  of  that  unity  from 
which  all  enterprise,  industrial  or  otherwise,  derives  its 
strength. 

My  principal  education  in  matters  of  management  came 
personally  from  the  great  American  engineer,  Frederic 
Winslow  Taylor — the  Father  of  Scientific  Management. 
We  of  his  school  learned  to  have  great  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  time  study,  motion  study,  routing,  bonus  sys- 
tems, and  the  like.  We  still  have  faith  in  them.  No  ade- 
quate management  is  possible  without  such  practices.  But 
I  think  I  express  the  best  opinion  of  the  management  pro- 
fession in  saying  that,  to  be  most  effective,  we  need  the 
support  and  backing  of  the  organized  working  group,  co- 
incident with  that  of  the  man  on  the  job. 

The  Potentialities  of  Joint  Research 

HERE  is  A  POINT  THAT  I  WANT  TO  STRESS:  WE  HAVE  LONG 
since  passed  the  time  when  individual  opinions  and 
whims  in  one  quarter  or  another  should  be  controlling. 
We  have  actually  built  up  a  body  of  thought  in  the  field 
of  industrial  relations  which  can  fairly  be  classified  as  at 
least  quasi-scientific.  It  is  only  an  occasional  employer 
who  has  given  enough  attention  to  this  subject  to  war- 
rant giving  his  views  higher  rating  than  those  of  men 
who  have  specialized  in  the  field. 

The  validity  of  certain  practices  and  the  vulnerability 
of  others  have  become  axiomatic,  no  matter  what  any  in- 
dividual employer  has  to  say  about  it.  For  example,  no 
person  qualified  to  render  judgment  questions  that  it  is 
thoroughly  unsound  to  post  a  notice  on  a  bulletin  board 
announcing  changes  in  hours,  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions, without  first  talking  it  over  with  representatives  of 
the  people  affected.  Today  there  is  wide  acceptance  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  late  B.  Preston  Clark,  one  of  the 
leading  New  England  industrialists  of  his  generation.  He 
was  wont  to  bemoan  strike  losses  occasioned  in  depressions 
when  reductions  were  made  in  wages  and  none  in  sal- 
aries of  the  higherups. 

I  once  arbitrated  a  dispute  between  the  printing  press 
feeders  and  their  employers  in  the  New  York  market.  I 
was  not  brought  into  the  picture  until  after  each  side  had 
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conducted  its  own  researches  without  consultation  with  the 
other.  The  result  was  that  they  had  reached  divergent  con- 
clusions and  held  them  so  firmly  that  they  simply  could 
not  reconcile  them.  The  question,  as  submitted  to  me,  per- 
mitted only  one  decision  from  an  engineering  standpoint, 
one  that  was  favorable  to  the  employers'  contentions.  But 
before  resting  on  that  conclusion  I  analyzed  the  problem 
put  to  me  along  several  different  and  wholly  independent 
lines.  Each  such  inquiry  led  to  the  same  result.  I  argued 
from  this  that  if,  from  the  start,  the  research  had  been 
done  jointly  by  the  employers  and  the  employes  affected 
they  would  have  arrived  themselves  at  practically  my  own 
conclusion.  Based  on  this  experience  and  many  others, 
and  on  observation,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  joint  research 
is  a  necessary  part  of  orderly  industrial  relations. 

Joint  research,  of  course,  is  one  aspect  of  reaching  con- 
clusions by  a  process  which  makes  them  mutual  by  the 
time  they  are  arrived  at.  If  we  are  to  have  unity  in  indus- 
try, management  must  anticipate  as  much  as  possible  all 
questions  which  affect  what  workers  interpret  as  their 
well-being.  And,  so  far  as  is  legitimately  possible,  the 
answers  must  be  worked  out  in  a  manner  that  makes 
these  workers  full  parties  to  the  final  decision.  William 
M.  Leiserson,  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  who  has  specialized  in  this  field  for  many  years, 
gives  instance  after  instance  of  situations  which  apparently 
were  not  susceptible  of  reconciliation,  but  which  yielded  to 
a  technique  by  which  all  parties  were  brought  into  the 
discussions,  were  given  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  and,  quite  as  important,  had  the  chance  to  share 
in  a  study  of  the  inherent  difficulties  in  the  situation.  To 
anticipate  problems  whenever  possible,  and  to  take  plenty 
of  time  for  their  cooperative  solution,  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  scientific  method  in  dealing  with  human  affairs  in 
a  democracy. 

The  scientific  approach  means  emphasis  on  fact  finding. 
More  and  more  we  have  come  to  understand  that  man- 
agerial decisions  should  rest  on  an  adequate  gathering  of 
all  the  relevant  information.  The  good  manager  no  longer 
claims  special  prescience  but  has  the  good  sense  to  have 
all  the  elements  studied  out  for  him. 

It  should  be  needless  to  remark  that  the  normal  inde- 
pendence assumed  by  employers  in  the  matter  of  reaching 
decisions  has  been  matched  frequently  by  bad  judgment 
and  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  organized  employes. 
Especially  in  view  of  the  rapid  expansion  in  union  mem- 
berships and  the  rise  of  new  unions  during  the  last  few 
years,  a  good  deal  of  forbearance  is  called  for  today.  It  is 
kindred  to  the  situation  faced  by  employers  when  putting 
on  new  foremen  to  meet  an  expanding  business.  Not  all 
such  selectees  measure  up. 

Employers  as  Employers 

THERE  is  ENDURING  PERTINENCE  FOR  us  IN  THE  PRE-WAR 
industrial  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  trend 
was  to  separate  businessmen's  associations  into  two  divi- 
sions: one  specializing  in  labor  relations  and  the  other  de- 
voting itself  to  taxation,  tariffs,  and  other  trade  questions. 
This  functional  division  made  it  possible  for  the  or- 
ganization devoting  itself  to  industrial  relations  to  employ 
specialists  and  recruit  its  membership  from  among  em- 
ployers especially  interested  in  this  field.  Thus  they  gradu- 
ally built  up  public  confidence  in  their  attitudes  and  de- 
cisions beyond  anything  accorded  such  organizations  as 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 


Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  similar  organizations. 
For  such  American  bodies  cover  a  wide  range  of  ques- 
tions affecting  industry  and  only  incidentally  focus  on 
labor.  It  would  be  ideal  if  these  American  associations, 
through  cooperative  action,  should  set  up  a  new  associa- 
tion or  agency  which  would  take  over  this  field  as  its 
special  and  exclusive  province.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
through  joint  action,  it  should  be  prospected  by  a  group 
acting  independently  until  we  have  such  an  overall  busi- 
nessman's agency  specializing  in  industrial  relations. 
Otherwise  American  industry  will  suffer  from  a  wholly 
unnecessary  handicap. 

Collective  bargaining,  if  it  is  to  afford  the  basis  for  a 
new  orientation  in  industry,  cannot  be  a  veneer  laid  on 
some  section  or  several  sections  of  our  national  industry: 
it  must  permeate  the  entire  mass.  The  finished  automo- 
bile, for  instance,  is  the  end  product  of  work  done  in  per- 
haps a  hundred  different  kinds  of  factories.  To  assure 
continuous  progress  in  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
matter  of  labor  relations,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  top 
concerns  and  assembly  plants  to  practice  collective  bar- 
gaining. There  should  be  organization  throughout  the 
many  establishments,  the  output  of  which  ultimately  en- 
ters into  the  finished  car. 

This  same  idea  of  joint  specialized  agencies  carried  out 
in  steel,  paper,  rubber,  the  needle  trades,  and  all  other 
constituent  divisions  of  American  industry,  would  mean 
that  the  subdivisions  of  each  industry  would  themselves 
practice  collective  bargaining  as  an  applied  art  and  science 
and  would  send  up  representatives  to  sit  on  the  industrial 
relations  board  established  for  each  major  industry.  Then 
each  of  these  industries  would,  in  turn,  send  up  represen- 
tatives to  sit  on  an  over-all  national  board.  Then,  and 
then  only,  would  each  industry  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
on  collective  bargaining  on  a  rational,  national  basis. 
Then,  and  then  only,  would  American  industry  as  a 
whole  be  in  a  position  to  thresh  out  with  union  labor, 
organized  along  parallel  lines,  the  policies  which  would 
properly  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  parties  to  the  bar- 
gain. 

What  is  more  important,  such  a  working  structure 
would  go  a  long  way  to  safeguard  the  public  interest. 
Just  as  our  political  democracy  begins  with  the  individual 
and  the  individual  home,  and  steps  up  through  the  town- 
ship, the  county,  the  state,  and  the  nation,  so  industrial 
democracy  must  begin  with  the  individual  employer,  the 
individual  workman,  the  individual  work  place,  the  in- 
dividual factory,  and  the  local  market;  and  ultimately 
step  up  through  industries  as  a  whole  and  regions  as  a 
whole  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  New  Broad  Front  for  Pioneering 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SHIPBUILDING  STABILIZATION  CoMMlT- 
tee,  as  instigated  by  Sidney  Hillman,  affords  an  interest- 
ing demonstration  under  American  conditions  of  nation- 
wide planning  in  industrial  relations.  Schemes  that  are 
appropriate  to  small  and  compact  countries  like  Sweden 
and  England  may  not  be  applicable  to  our  extensive 
domain,  where  living  conditions  vary  as  widely  as  they 
do  between  the  west  and  east  coasts,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf  areas.  As  worked  out,  to  stabilize  shipbuild- 
ing involved  the  drafting  of  zone  standards  for  each  of 
these  regions  through  joint  and  mutually  agreeable  action 
by  three  parties — the  government,  the  employers,  and  the 
workers.  The  building  of  ships  for  private  use  has  all 
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Participants  under  the  Signed  Agreement  Between  the  TVA  and  its  Employes 

Union-management  conference  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  men  around  the  table  represent  the  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters, 
Boilermakers,  Power  Operations,  TVA  Personnel  Office,  the  U.  S.  Government,  TVA  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  the  Electrical 
Workers,  the  Alabama  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Machinists,  Carpenters,  TVA  Reservoir  Property  Management,  Operating  Engineers, 
Bricklayers,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  and  the  Board  of  the  TVA. 


but  disappeared.  The  shipyards  involved  were  therefore 
almost  wholly  engaged  on  public  work.  Therefore  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  make  the  federal  government  a  party 
to  the  determination  of  zone  standards  involving  such 
factors  as  basic  wages,  arrangements  for  overtime,  and 
shift  differentials.  Some  variation  in  the  four  sets  of 
standards  was  made  in  response  to  sectional  precedents. 

Along  with  these  standards  affecting  wages  have  gone 
agreements  barring  strikes  and  lockouts,  providing  for 
arbitration  and  for  no  limitation  on  output.  A  distinctive 
feature  is  the  provision  that  if  the  cost  of  living  changes 
by  as  much  as  5  percent  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a 
corresponding  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  wage  scale. 
After  that,  changes  will  be  made  at  six-month  periods. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  drafting  of  these  zone 
standards  affords  a  foundation  for  collective  bargaining, 
but  is  not  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  it.  Vitality  is  given 
them  only  after  they  have  been  accepted  by  individual 
employers  and  their  employes.  There  are  yards  operating 
under  them  that  are  practically  without  the  semblance  of 
a  labor  organization.  In  such  situations,  the  paying  of 
wages  by  the  employer  and  their  acceptance  by  employes, 
carries  with  it  the  implication  that  the  standards  are  in 
full  force.  In  those  yards  where  there  are  labor  unions, 
zone  standards  are  incorporated  in  written  agreements. 

Here  then  is  an  industry-wide  framework  for  indus- 
trial relations,  set  up  against  geographical  odds.  It  has 
length  and  breadth,  but  as  yet  lacks  that  third  dimension 
of  which  I  have  written — where  production  becomes  a 
matter  of  prime  concern  for  everybody. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  foreign  countries  also, 
where  collective  bargaining  on  an  industry-wide  and 
nationwide  basis  has  become  common  practice,  this  ad- 
vance has  not  been  matched  in  any  universal  way  by 
union-management  cooperation  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
work.  In  England  there  are  notable  exceptions  on  the 
part  of  progressive  establishments.  Perhaps  the  class  tra- 
dition has  stood  in  the  way  of  their  widespread  adoption 


by  employers.  In  Scandinavia,  where  national  associations 
of  employers  and  of  workmen  are  the  rule,  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  given  to  the  mutual  discussion  of  work 
methods  may  possibly  be  because  the  workers  have  an- 
other avenue  through  which  to  express  themselves  on 
these  matters — that  is,  through  the  extensive  manufactur- 
ing cooperatives. 

The  way  is  open  therefore  for  Americans  to  pioneer 
along  a  new  broad  front  in  the  field  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. We  have  already  staked  out  its  main  lines.  For 
with  us  there  has  been  constant  progress  in  recognizing 
the  unions  in  production  matters  since  the  inception  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  plan  twenty-five  years  ago. 
1'ypical  examples  of  union-management  cooperation,  pro- 
vided for  as  a  definite  feature  of  written  agreements 
between  employers  and  their  employes,  are  those  at  the 
Algoma  Steel  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  Yeoman 
Brothers,  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  pumps,  Chi- 
cago; Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Richmond,  Va.;  the 
Empire  Steel  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  under  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority;  and  between  clothing  manu- 
facturers associations  in  each  market  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers.  Both  the  ladies'  garment  and 
millinery  industries  centering  in  New  York  City  afford 
examples  on  a  market-wide  basis. 

An  officer  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Company  said  shortly 
after  their  union-management  cooperative  plan  was 
launched,  "We  were  not  in  financial  difficulty  nor  had  we 
any  friction  with  our  men,  nor  was  there  any  working 
at  cross  purposes."  It  is  therefore  quite  significant  that 
after  several  months  of  operating  under  the  plan  the 
president  of  the  company  voluntarily  authorized  a  cash 
distribution  among  the  employes,  all  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  their 
contributions  to  the  efficiency  of  the  enterprise. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  the  workers  of  America  fully 
into  play  and  capitalize  on  the  tremendous  asset  implied 
in  their  wholehearted  cooperation,  then  their  right  to  be 
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heard  on  all  matters  affecting  turning  out  work  should 
be  generously  conceded.  More,  it  should  be  recognized  in 
written  agreements.  Procedures  should  be  set  up  makin^ 
it  possible  for  groups  to  be  heard  on  production  prob- 
lems— by  room,  by  section,  by  craft,  and  otherwise.  They 
must  not  only  be  heard,  but  must  have  adequate  reason 
given  when  their  suggestions  are  not  followed.  There  is 
nothing  more  depressing — even  degrading — than  for 
people  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  an  enterprise  and 
then  to  discover  that  their  participation  is  not  considered 
important. 

Perhaps  the  major  step  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
workers  in  production  is  completely  to  disassociate  the 
handling  of  grievances  from  the  production  process.  The 
failure  to  handle  grievances  adequately  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  industrial  unrest.  And  yet  through- 
out the  great  bulk  of  American  industry,  procedures  by 
which  grievances  are  handled  remain  all  too  largely  hit- 
or-miss,  or  non-existent.  That  adequate  routines  for  in- 
vestigating and  adjusting  grievances  should  be  estab- 
lished is  axiomatic  among  those  who  think  things  through. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  when  their  adjustment  is  put  on  a 
reasonable  basis,  they  cease  to  trouble.  I  have  been  in  cer- 
tain factories  for  years  on  end  without  hearing  the  word 
grievance  even  mentioned. 

Once  out  of  the  way,  the  process  begins  by  which  every 
worker  is  made  a  party  to  the  productive  process  by 
head  as  well  as  by  hand.  Ultimately  it  will  be  found  that 
here  is  a  most  fascinating  prospect  for  industry. 

Status — and  a  Launching 

ALL   THIS    MEANS    A    GRADUAL   CHANCE    IX    STATUS    FOR    LABOR. 

Status  is  the  oldest  thing  on  the  globe;  older  than  law  or 
even  than  religion.  Status  is  the  hardest  thing  to  change. 
And  yet  note  this  evolution!  As  a  boy  I  was  looked  after 
by  an  indentured  servant  on  a  Pennsylvania  family 
homestead  on  which  were  to  be  found  revered  graves  of 
faithful  slaves.  We  can  all  remember  the  time  when  labor 
was  still  construed  legally  as  a  commodity.  Even  as  late 
as  the  1920's,  signs  reading  "Hands  Entrance"  were  still 
to  be  found  at  factory  gates.  If  we  are  to  have  a  great 
American  industry  with  everybody  cooperating  freely  and 
up  to  their  several  abilities,  we  must  constantly  struggle  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  men  and  women  who  put  their 
work  into  the  pot. 

Let  me  cite  one  illustration:  The  Cramp  shipyard  in 
Philadelphia  was  established  a  hundred  years  back,  but 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  men  who  actually  build  the 
ships  were  never,  on  a  single  occasion,  given  recognition, 
when  it  came  to  the  festivities  accompanying  launchings. 
The  participants  were  customarily  socialites  or  politicians. 
That  was  put  an  end  to  by  James  Reed,  president  of  the 
company.  Before  his  recent  untimely  death,  he  projected 
the  idea  of  drawing  on  the  families  of  the  workmen  for 
the  cast  of  characters  at  the  launchings.  Lists  were  made 
of  their  daughters  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven,  of 
sons  between  ten  and  twelve.  As  each  vessel  is  ready  for 
launching  one  of  the  little  girls  is  chosen  by  lot  to  christen 
it.  She  is  surrounded  by  four  others  who  are  her  "ladies 
in  waiting"  and  a  "Prince  Charming"  is  chosen  for  her  by 
lot  from  among  the  boys.  The  "leading  lady"  is  given  a 
bracelet  with  her  initials  and  the  initials  of  the  ship  to  be 
launched.  Her  young  consort  is  given  an  order  for  ten 
dollars  worth  of  sporting  goods.  I  have  gone  into  this 
innovation  a  little  in  detail,  for  while  it  may  seem  unim- 


portant to  some  captains  of  industry,  it  has  immeasurably 
changed  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cramp  yard.  Having 
served  my  apprenticeship  there  some  years  ago,  after 
leaving  college,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  know. 

Education  for  a  World  of  Limitless  Energy 

THIS    LEADS    ME   TO    SUGGEST   THAT    HOWEVER    MUCH    WE    MAY 

depend  on  industrial  production,  the  most  vital  sections  of 
life  lie  largely  beyond  factory  walls.  If  we  are  to  have 
managers  and  artisans  competent  to  operate  the  industry 
of  the  future  we  shall  have  to  raise  the  level  of  our  politi- 
cal life,  provide  means  for  recreation,  and  change  from  the 
work-a-day  drill,  and  permit  each  and  all  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  educational  opportunities  that  equip  them  to 
widen  ilieir  horizons. 

One  of  our  handicaps  in  approaching  any  sort  of  a  satis- 
factory set-up  for  American  industry  is  that  each  side, 
in  looking  ahead,  forebodes  that  the  worst  in  the  opposi- 
tion will  get  into  the  saddle.  It  would  be  better  if  unions 
could  envision  more  equipped  types  of  employers  gradu- 
ally coming  into  the  seat  of  authority;  better  if  employers 
should  come  to  feel  that  the  spread  of  the  union  shop 
need  not  mean  that  pressure  groups  are  going  to  own 
the  world.  Responsibility  inevitably  brings  balance;  whole 
bodies  do  not  necessarily  go  mad.  Were  it  otherwise,  our 
treasured  democracy  would  be  a  dream  and  we  would 
better  go  totalitarian  at  once. 

Thus,  naturally  enough,  the  end  of  the  quest  you  and 
I  have  been  following  in  these  pages  leads  to  education; 
to  the  best  adapted  education  for  youth  and  a  wide  ex- 
pansion in  adult  education.  Why  shouldn't  we  impress 
upon  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  the  need  for  an 
adequate  presentation  of  labor  problems  to  the  students? 
That  is  still  uncommon  except  in  some  of  the  larger  col- 
leges. Provision,  also,  should  be  designed  for  labor  itself 
and  opened  to  union  leaders  who  too  often  have  been 
without  opportunity  to  matriculate  in  regular  courses. 
It  is  equally  important  to  teach  basic  economic  truths  to 
the  managers  of  the  future  along  with  the  underlying 
concepts  of  unionization.  If  we  continue  to  exclude  any 
adequate  presentation  of  the  labor  point  of  view  from 
our  public  and  private  educational  institutions,  we  force 
labor  to  build  up  its  own  educational  facilities  and  risk 
encouraging  an  un-American  class  consciousness. 

Finally,  the  time  has  now  come  when  industry  no 
longer  can  roam  at  will  through  the  social  and  political 
organization  of  our  commonwealth,  subject  only  to  the 
always  belated  policing  of  the  government.  The  damage 
of  unplanned,  unregulated,  and  limitless  energy  is  too 
great  a  risk  to  the  State.  Either  industry  must  adjust  its 
moral  responsibilities  in  line  with  the  basic  Christian  con- 
cept of  democracy  as  a  cooperative  brotherhood  of  man, 
or  democracy  itself  may  fall. 

It  is  often  urged  that  by  leaving  industry  alone  it  will 
regulate  itself.  Practically  every  regulation  forced  on 
business  by  the  people  through  their  governments  in  the 
past  twenty  years  could  better  have  been  adopted  by 
business  for  its  own  benefit.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for 
industrial  leaders  to  plan  and  think  as  members  of  the 
American  commonwealth.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 
I  quote  William  L.  Batt,  president  of  S.K.F.  Industry,  "In 
the  post-war  world  capitalistic-imperialism  and  individual 
control  of  great  financial  and  economic  power  will  be  as 
dead  as  the  feudal  system." 

Let  us  all  together  get  on  with  the  job. 
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BUILDING  THE  SHIP 


Drawing  by  GEORGE  PICKEN 


IV.  (jOVbKINMbJNI  1    AINU    1Mb 


The  Public  and  Labor  Relations 


WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 


Half  a  hundred  federal  and  state  agencies  are  attempting  to  deal  with 
industrial  controversies.  Can  they  be  welded  into  a  unified  and  orderly 
system? — by  the  senior  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


IN   TIMES   OF    INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  WE   RARELY   PREPARE   FOR  IN- 

dustrial  war.  The  public  is  not  interested.  Congress  acts 
when  the  public  is  aroused,  and  it  is  aroused  only  when 
strikes  interrupt  the  flow  of  goods  or  services.  The  gov- 
ernment waits  for  public  demand,  but  the  demand  rarely 
comes  unless  there  is  a  labor  crisis  of  some  kind.  The 
result  is  what  might  be  expected — not  a  carefully  thought- 
out  program  for  adjusting  labor  disputes  before  they 
break  out  in  strikes,  but  hastily  contrived  agencies  for 
settling  strikes  mainly  after  they  occur. 

Only  in  the  field  of  railroad  transportation  has  Con- 
gress implemented  with  forethought  and  thoroughness 
administrative  machinery  designed  to  meet  every  kind  of 
controversy  that  might  arise  between  management  and 
workers,  with  appropriate  policies  and  procedures  for  each 
kind.  One  Railway  Labor  Act  governs  all  labor  relations 
on  the  railroads  and  provides  in  an  articulated  structure 
all  the  machinery  for  adjustment,  conciliation,  mediation, 
and  arbitration,  as  well  as  for  emergency  action. 

For  industry  generally,  however,  there  are  a  number 
of  separate  statutes,  boards  and  agencies  whose  relations 
to  one  another  are  not  defined,  and  which  often  work  in 
conflict.  Various  departments  of  the  government  and  de- 
fense production  agencies  have  their  own  labor  adjust- 
ment divisions,  and  whenever  critical  labor  situations  arise 
emergency  agencies  or  super-boards  are  hastily  contrived 
by  administrative  orders. 

Why  the  difference  in  the  implementation  for  the  rail- 
roads and  for  the  rest  of  American  industry?  There  are 
historical  reasons,  of  course,  and  reasons  stemming  from 
differences  in  industrial  conditions.  But  most  significant 
is  the  fact  that  the  railroad  legislation  was  formulated  not 
by  public  representatives  or  officials  alone,  but  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  management 
as  well.  The  carriers  and  their  employes  advised  and  as- 
sisted in  shaping  legislation  providing  the  specific  things 
that  needed  to  be  done.  Similarly  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
was  extended  in  1936  to  include  transportation  by  air.  For 
the  main  body  of  American  industry,  however,  agencies 
for  adjusting  labor  disputes  have  been  created  from  time 
to  time  by  administrative  orders  of  government  depart- 
ments or  by  the  President,  frequently  to  head  off  drastic 
proposals  to  discipline  labor  or  management  after  trouble- 
some labor  controversies. 

The  Lesson  of  1917-18  Overlooked 

THE   EXPERIENCE   DURING    WORLD   WAR    I    SHOWS    THAT   THE 

kind  of  cooperation  that  produced  the  railway  labor  legis- 
lation can  be  stimulated  by  government  leadership  if 
workers  and  management  will  not  take  the  initiative.  A 
quarter  century  ago,  a  War  Labor  Board,  of  which  Ex- 
President  Taft  and  Frank  P.  Walsh  were  joint  chairmen, 
was  created  as  a  result  of  a  conference  of  representatives 


of  the  employers  and  labor  organizations  of  the  country 
called  by  President  Wilson's  Secretary  of  Labor.  This 
board  developed  effective  policies  and  machinery  for 
handling  the  war  labor  disputes  largely  because  it  was 
the  joint  product  of  labor,  management,  and  government, 
not  the  creature  of  the  government  alone. 

The  proclamation  of  President  Wilson  setting  up  the 
War  Labor  Board  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  mere  cre- 
ation of  the  Board,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board.  It  clearly  defined  the  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  Board,  specified  the  relations  of 
various  governmental  agencies  dealing  with  labor,  dis- 
tinguished between  conciliation  and  arbitration  duties, 
provided  for  an  umpire  in  the  event  that  the  Board  was 
unable  unanimously  to  agree  on  a  decision.  Finally,  "the 
Board  in  its  mediation  and  conciliatory  action,  and  the 
umpire  in  his  consideration  of  a  controversy"  were  to 
be  governed  by  principles  which  are  here  briefly  sum- 
marized : 

No  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  war. 

The  right  of  workers  and  employers  to  organize  and  to 
bargain  collectively  through  chosen  representatives  shall  not 
be  denied,  abridged,  or  interfered  with  in  any  manner  what- 


soever. 


Safeguards  for  health  and  safety  of  workers. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  of  men  and  women,  but  the 
latter  must  not  be  allotted  tasks  disproportionate  to  their 
strength. 

The  basic  eight-hour-day  where  law  requires  it,  and  in  all 
other  cases  questions  of  hours  shall  be  settled  with  due  re- 
gard to  governmental  necessities  and  welfare,  health,  and 
proper  comfort  of  workers. 

The  right  of  all  workers,  including  common  laborers,  to 
a  living  wage  is  declared;  minimum  rates  of  pay  to  be 
established  insuring  the  subsistence  of  the  worker  and  his 
family  in  health  and  reasonable  comfort;  local  standards  to 
be  considered  in  fixing  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
labor. 

The  War  Labor  Board  attempted  to  mediate  by  means 
of  panels  on  which  employers  and  employes  were  rep- 
resented. It  soon  developed,  however,  "that  this  procedure 
operated  rather  to  accentuate  the  original  differences,  and 
it  was  therefore  discontinued."  The  experience  demon- 
strated that  representatives  of  workers  and  employers 
could  function  effectively  on  an  arbitration  board  and  in 
any  process  of  decision  or  award  making.  They  were 
helpful  in  exercising  pressure  to  secure  compliance  when 
a  decision  was  made.  But  in  mediation  procedures,  where 
settlement  by  mutual  agreement  must  be  reached,  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  the  parties  on  the  mediating 
body  tends  to  delay  and  interfere  with  the  process  and  to 
accentuate  differences  rather  than  to  resolve  them.  This 
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lesson  from  the  experience  of  the  War  Board  (and  it  was 
repeated  by  the  NRA  labor  boards)  was  overlooked  when 
the  tripartite  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  was 
established,  in  March  1941. 

Disputes  over  wages  and  hours  ranked  first  in  the  cases 
handled  by  the  War  Board.  Next  came  the  disputes  in- 
volving discrimination  on  account  of  union  activity  and 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  Now  we  see  that  these 
questions  are  not  properly  the  function  of  a  mediation  or 
arbitration  board  at  all.  They  involve  questions  of  per- 
sonal rights  and  legal  obligations  and  they  ought  to  be 
settled  by  quasi-judicial  tribunals  and  courts  just  as  other 
legal  and  property  rights  are  adjudicated.  Hence,  in  con- 
trast with  1918,  we  have  today  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  and  a  number  of  similar  state  acts  to  handle 
such  cases,  and  to  remove  them,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
the  realm  of  industrial  warfare.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  number  of  strikes  to  secure  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

The  War  Labor  Board  of  1918  started  out  as  both  a 
mediation  and  an  arbitration  tribunal.  It  ended  up,  how- 
ever, "as  a  court  to  which  complainants  brought  their 
cases  and  requested  adjudication,"  insofar  as  the  com- 
plaints involved  violation  of  organizing  and  bargaining 
rights.  But  as  to  cases  involving  wages,  hours  or  working 
conditions,  the  Board  acted  as  a  court  only  insofar  as  an 
arbitration  tribunal  acts  as  a  court. 

This  War  Board  was  in  a  real  sense  a  voluntary  arbi- 
tration board.  Representatives  of  the  workers  and  em- 
ployers of  the  country  voluntarily  agreed  in  advance  that 
there  should  be  no  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  on  the  other  principles  on  which  deci- 
sions were  to  be  based.  The  War  Board  used  pressure 
and  compulsion  to  secure  compliance  with  its  decisions 
as  the  present  Defense  Board  does.  But  in  the  one  in- 
stance, it  was  compulsion  to  abide  by  the  agreement  that 
organized  labor  and  organized  management  had  volun- 
tarily entered  into;  in  the  other  it  is  plain  compulsion — 
a  paradoxical  result  of  the  hasty  attempt  to  implement  a 
"Super  Mediation  Board"  to  ward  off  drastic  labor  leg- 
islation. 

Government  and  Railway  Disputes 

MANY  BILLS  ARE  NOW  PENDING  IN  CONGRESS  PROPOSING  TO 
use  the  compulsory  power  of  the  government  to  prevent 
strikes.  They  range  from  measures  requiring  "a  waiting 
period"  before  a  strike  may  be  called,  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  to  complete  outlawing  of  strikes.  These 
proposals,  too,  disregard  the  lessons  of  experience.  Similar 
measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  a  num- 
ber of  countries  as  well  as  by  some  of  our  states.  In  no 
case,  however,  has  such  legislation  been  successful  in 
eliminating  strikes.  Under  democratic  government,  it  is 
impossible  to  abolish  strikes.  Where  it  has  been  tried, 
prohibition  of  strikes  like  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic has  resulted  in  disregard  or  defiance  of  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  adequate  adjustment  machinery  is  pro- 
vided, strikes  have  been  prevented  or  minimized. 

In  the  emergency  of  1918,  the  purpose  in  establishing 
the  War  Labor  Board  with  its  principles  and  policies  was 
to  provide  a  national  labor  program,  a  unified  govern- 
mental labor  policy,  with  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion centralized  in  a  single  board.  Today,  the  problem  is 
to  coordinate  a  variety  of  administrative  agencies  dealing 
with  labor  disputes  into  a  unified  and  orderly  system  of 
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adjusting  labor  relations.  Let  us  see  what  these  various 
agencies  are,  and  how  they  function. 

In  studying  the  operation  of  labor  relations  machinery 
implemented  by  the  government,  we  find  that  for  the 
whole  field  of  interstate  industry,  disputes  about  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  are  no  longer  subject 
to  mediation  or  arbitration.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  prohibit  employers' 
interfering,  restraining,  and  coercing  employes,  or  dis- 
criminating against  them  on  account  of  union  activity. 
The  former  law  makes  such  practices  by  employers  penal 
offenses  while  the  latter  defines  them  as  "unfair  labor 
practices,"  which  are  not  punishable  but  for  which  reme- 
dial procedures  are  provided. 

Responsibility  for  enforcing  workers'  rights  under  the 
Railway  Act  is  lodged  in  United  States  District  Attor- 
neys— the  Railway  Board  which  administers  the  other 
provisions  of  the  act  being  given  no  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters.  Employes  who  are  aggrieved  must  take  their 
complaints  to  the  U.  S.  attorneys  for  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,  and  the  attorneys  are  authorized  to  prosecute 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  violations  of  law,  but  without 
cost  to  the  employes.  It  is  significant  that  since  1934,  when 
these  provisions  were  adopted  by  Congress,  only  one  in- 
dictment has  been  handed  down. 

The  Wagner  Act 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT  PROVIDES  QUITE  DIF- 
ferent  machinery.  Administration  of  the  act  is  the  ex- 
clusive responsibility  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  though  its  decisions  are  reviewable  by  the  courts. 
Any  worker  or  union  may  file  a  charge  with  the  board 
that  the  employer  has  engaged  in  unfair  practices. 
Charges  must  be  sworn  to,  and  agents  of  the  board  then 
investigate  them.  If  it  is  found  that  the  charges  have  real 
merit,  the  board  issues  a  complaint  against  the  employer. 
A  hearing  is  held  before  a  Trial  Examiner  in  which  the 
parties  present  evidence  and  cross-examine  witnesses  as 
in  ordinary  courts,  except  that  the  technical  rules  of  evi- 
dence do  not  have  to  be  followed.  The  Trial  Examiner 
makes  an  intermediate  report  with  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  for  a  decision.  This  is  served  on  the 
parties,  they  may  file  exceptions  and  briefs,  and  may  argue 
orally  before  the  board  itself. 

If  the  employer  has  not  previously  complied  with 
the  intermediate  report,  the  board  issues  its  decision 
and  order.  If  the  decision  finds  that  the  employer 
has  engaged  in  unfair  labor  practices,  it  orders  the  em- 
ployer to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  such  prac- 
tices. In  addition,  the  board  may  order  affirmative  re- 
lief such  as  reinstating  employes  who  have  been  illegally 
discharged  with  back  pay  if  necessary,  but  there  is  no  pun- 
ishment for  past  offenses.  The  employer  may  refuse  to 
obey  the  board's  order.  He  may  petition  a  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  set  it  aside;  if  he  does  not  do  this,  the 
board  asks  the  court  for  an  order  to  enforce  its  decision. 
After  a  court  has  thus  enforced  a  decision,  the  employer 
may  be  cited  for  contempt  if  he  continues  to  disobey. 

In  the  States 

EIGHT  STATES  HAVE  FOLLOWED  THE  FEDERAL  EXAMPLE  AND 
provided  for  legal  adjudication  of  organization  and  bar- 
gaining rights.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Utah,  and 
Rhode  Island  have  so-called  "little  Wagner  acts,"  modeled 
on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  Pennsylvania 
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and  Wisconsin  laws  have  been  amended  to  prohibit  unfair 
labor  practices  by  employes  and  unions  as  well  as  by  em- 
ployers. 

Michigan  and  Minnesota,  on  the  other  hand,  have  pat- 
terned their  laws  on  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  though  with 
important  variations.  Enforcement  of  unfair  practice  is 
entrusted  to  the  courts,  but  only  Michigan  makes  them 
punishable  misdemeanors,  while  Minnesota  provides  that 
the  practices  may  be  restrained  by  court  injunctions.  Both 
states,  like  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  prohibit  such 
practices  by  employes  and  unions  as  well  as  employers. 

Closely  connected  with  disputes  about  organization  and 
bargaining  rights  are  disputes  among  employes  or  between 
unions  as  to  who  is  the  authorized  representative  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purposes.  The  settlement  of  such  dis- 
putes by  elections  and  certification  of  authorized  repre- 
sentatives is  a  quasi-judicial  proceeding  like  the  handling 
of  unfair  labor  practices.  But  speed  is  essential  in  settling 
such  controversies  and  legal  proceedings  make  for  delay. 
Therefore  the  informal  procedures  of  a  mediation  board 
are  better  adapted  for  conducting  elections  than  the  formal 
provisions  of  the  labor  relations  acts.  The  Railway  Act 
and  the  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  laws  assign 
these  duties  to  their  Mediation  Boards.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  similar  boards  in  the  other 
five  states  have  the  responsibility  for  conducting  elections 
and  certifying  representatives,  but  they  settle  the  great 
majority  of  such  cases  by  elections  arranged  informally 
under  consent  agreements. 

Federal  Conciliators 

ANTEDATING  BOTH  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  MEDIATION 
Board  and  the  War  Labor  Board  of  1918  is  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
oldest  and,  also,  largest  mediation  agency  of  the  federal 
government.  This  service  was  not  established  by  a  special 
statute  defining  its  powers,  functions,  and  jurisdiction; 
nor  have  its  responsibilities  or  procedures  ever  been  pre- 
scribed. It  owes  its  existence  to  a  provision  in  the  Act  of 
1913  creating  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  reads: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to  act  as  mediator 
and  to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of  industrial  peace 
require  it  to  be  done. 


With  only  this  authority,  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor, 
William  B.  Wilson,  began  to  appoint  commissioners  of 
conciliation.  Since  then,  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
from  time  to  time  to  increase  their  number  until  there 
were  sixty  of  them  in  1940.  As  the  defense  program  de- 
veloped, additional  funds  were  secured,  in  part  from  de- 
fense appropriations;  and  the  number  of  commissioners 
now  has  been  increased  to  120.  Not  all  of  these,  however, 
are  employed  full  time. 

Many  of  the  part  time  commissioners,  as  well  as  some 
who  are  on  full  time,  are  permanently  stationed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  readily  available  if  difficulties 
arise  in  their  territories.  The  rest  have  their  headquarters 
in  Washington,  and  are  assigned  to  other  communities  as 
they  are  needed.  Some  have  specialized  in  certain  in- 
dustries, and  during  the  last  year  seven  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced commissioners  have  been  assigned  to  vital  de- 
fense industries  not  only  to  adjust  difficulties  but  also  to 
act  as  labor  consultants  on  the  prevention  of  disputes. 

It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  with  accuracy  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Conciliation  Service  as  a  mediation  agency.  Its 
reports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1941,  in- 
dicate that  it  was  active  in  nearly  6,000  "situations"  in- 
volving almost  three  and  a  half  million  workers.  While 
these  "situations"  included  strikes,  threatened  strikes,  lock- 
outs, and  controversies,  more  than  half  pertained  to 
"other  services  rendered,"  such  as  giving  information,  con- 
sultations, investigations,  technical  services,  and  "special 
services  of  commissioners  of  conciliation."  The  service  also 
conducted  consent  elections,  engaged  in  arbitration,  and 
handled  complaints.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  performs  a  multitude  of  functions  con- 
nected with  labor  relations,  some  of  which  are  the  duties 
of  a  mediation  or  an  arbitration  agency,  while  some  might 
well  be  found  to  impede  the  work  of  mediation  if  the 
functions  were  properly  analyzed. 

Again  and  again,  when  acute  labor  controversies  of  na- 
tional importance  have  arisen,  the  machinery  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  has  proved  inadequate  to  the  task.  New 
agencies  have  to  be  hastily  brought  into  existence  to  help 
it  over  the  bumps.  During  the  NRA  days  it  was  neces- 
sary to  create  the  National  Labor  Board  and  several  spe- 
cial boards,  such  as  the  Automobile,  Steel,  Textile,  Petro- 
leum, and  Longshore  Labor  Board.  When  the  wave  of 


Brown    Brothers 
The  War  Labor  Board  of  1918.    Ex-President  William  H.  Taft,  fifth  from  right,  Frank  P.  Walsh  second  from  right,  were  joint  chairmen 
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sit-down  strikes  came  in  1937,  the  governor  of  Michigan 
took  the  burden  of  settling  the  General  Motors  contro- 
versy. A  special  board  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
Republic  Steel  strike.  When  the  defense  emergency  arose 
in  1940,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  in  the  labor 
division  of  the  OPM  a  new  mediation  and  conciliation 
agency  which,  although  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Conciliation  Service,  to  a  large  extent  duplicates  that 
service. 

OPM's  Trouble  Shooters 

THE  LABOR  DIVISION  OF  THE  OPM  is  NOT  PRIMARILY  A 
mediation  agency.  The  President's  Order  establishing  it 
gave  it  a  wide  variety  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  cover- 
ing labor  requirements,  recruitment,  and  training;  em- 
ployment standards;  and  adjustment  of  labor  controversies 
hampering  the  defense  program.  To  fulfill  the  third  re- 
sponsibility the  Labor  Division  has  set  up  a  mediation  and 
conciliation  section. 

Just  as  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  no  principles  to  govern  its  operations  other 
than  "the  interests  of  industrial  peace,"  so  this  mechanism 
of  the  OPM  has  only  a  general  instruction  to  prevent 
labor  controversies  from  retarding  the  defense  program. 

In  practice,  however,  it  operates  quite  differently  from 
the  Conciliation  Service.  Whereas  the  commissioners  of 
conciliation  serve  as  impartial  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment intervening  in  labor  disputes  in  the  public  inter- 
est, OPM's  Labor  Division  operates  on  the  basis  of  bi- 
partisan representation.  A  staff  of  labor  representatives 
and  employer  representatives  has  been  brought  together, 
and  each  controversy  is  handled  by  two  mediators,  one 
representing  each  group.  The  theory  is  that  "key  men" 
will  be  able  to  exert  pressure  on  the  industrialists  or  the 
unions  they  represent  to  bring  them  to  agreement  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  defense  program.  Since  the  labor 
movement  is  split  there  are  two  sets  of  labor  mediators, 
one  AFL,  the  other  CIO. 

For  current  difficulties,  the  OPM  Labor  Division  has  an 
arrangement  with  the  Conciliation  Service  by  which  the 
latter  assigns  conciliators  to  handle  disputes  before  they 
reach  the  strike  stage.  If  it  appears  that  a  strike  cannot 
be  prevented,  then  the  plan  is  for  the  conciliator  to  notify 
the  Labor  Division  at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  the 
tie-up.  Often,  however,  strikes  occur  before  this  notice  can 
be  given.  Often,  too,  the  first  indication  that  either  the 
Conciliation  Service  or  the  OPM  has  of  "trouble"  is  a 
stoppage. 

Although  some  unions  and  some  employers  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  favoring  mediation  by  the  Labor 
Department  or  the  OPM  before  a  resort  to  strike  or  lock- 
out, the  "good  intention"  does  not  always  hold  in  time  of 
strain. 

In  spite  of  the  expansion  of  the  Conciliation  Service  and 
the  creation  of  the  OPM  mechanism  to  supplement  its 
activities,  there  were  more  strikes  in  each  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1941  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1940. 
The  number  of  workers  involved  and  of  idle  days  were 
also  higher;  and  the  record  for  the  year  shows  an  excess 
over  the  averages  for  the  five-year  period  1935-39. 

To  head  off  the  threat  to  the  defense  program  that  lay 
in  this  trend,  the  President  created,  by  Executive  Order, 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  as  a  super-struc- 
ture over  the  other  conciliation  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  it  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  refer  any  con- 


troversies or  disputes  the  other  agencies  cannot  settle,  with 
the  exception  of  labor  disputes  on  the  railways. 

Which  Way  the  Defense  Mediation  Board? 

THE  DEFENSE  MEDIATION  BOARD  AS  ORIGINALLY"  ORGANIZED 
consisted  of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
four  employers,  four  union  leaders  (two  AFL  and  two 
CIO),  and  three  public  representatives.  For  some  reason, 
membership  on  the  board  was  put  on  a  part  time  basis. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  have  alternates,  some  of  whom 
were  appointed  by  the  President  while  others  apparently 
have  been  designated  by  the  original  members.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  board  is  therefore  constantly 
shifting.  But  the  board  as  a  whole  rarely  is  required  to  act 
on  cases;  normally  they  are  handled  by  panels  of  labor 
and  employer  members  with  a  public  member  presiding. 
Difficulties  arise  when  not  enough  members  are  available 
to  make  up  panels  promptly  after  a  dispute  has  been 
certified  to  the  board.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the 
work  of  the  board  is  a  full  time  job,  and  the  changing, 
part  time  membership  is  a  handicap. 

The  duties  of  the  Defense  Board  as  outlined  in  the 
President's  Order  are: 

To  assist  parties  to  labor  disputes  to  settle  them  by  negotia- 
tion and  agreement — that  is  mediation. 

To  arrange  for  voluntary  arbitration  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  to  appoint  arbitrators  when  requested 
by  both  parties. 

To  assist  employers  and  workers  in  establishing  continuous 
arbitration  machinery  for  resolving  future  controversies. 

To  investigate  issues  in  labor  disputes,  conduct  hearings, 
and  make  public  reports  with  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations for  resolving  the  issues. 

In  addition,  the  Order  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  em- 
ployers and  employes  in  defense  industries  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  settle  all  their  disputes  without  interrup- 
tion of  production,  and  to  notify  in  writing  both  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  and  the  OPM  of  proposed  changes  in 
existing  wages  or  working  conditions,  to  furnish  full  in- 
formation as  to  developments  in  labor  disputes,  and  to 
give  advance  notice  of  any  threatened  interruptions  to  con- 
tinuous production. 

THE  DUTIES  OUTLINED  INDICATE  CLEARLY  THAT  THE  DEFENSE 

Board  is  to  function  primarily  as  a  mediation  body. 
Though  it  is  not  to  act  as  an  arbitration  board,  it  may 
assist  parties  in  making  voluntary  arrangements  for  ar- 
bitrating their  disputes.  If,  however,  the  board  is  unable 
to  settle  a  dispute  by  mediation  or  to  get  an  arbitration 
agreement,  it  may  act  as  a  Board  of  Inquiry.  The  board 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  acting  as  an  arbitration  board, 
insisting  that  the  parties  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  its 
recommendations.  President  Roosevelt  has  stated,  how- 
ever, that  both  sides  are  expected  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations, and  in  two  cases,  North  American  Aviation 
and  Federal  Shipbuilding,  he  ordered  the  plants  taken 
over  by  the  government  when  the  recommendations  were 
rejected.  This  is  not  reliance  on  mere  public  opinion  to 
secure  compliance.  Though  it  may  not  constitute  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  there  is  in  fact  little  to  distinguish  the 
recommendations  of  the  Defense  Board's  panels  from  the 
decisions  or  awards  of  an  arbitration  board. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  fact-finding  in- 
vestigations and  recommendations  when  disputes  cannot 
be  settled  by  mediation  or  (Continued  on  page  645) 
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"General    Delivery" — as   defense    workers,    with   no   other   address,  pour  into  the  postoffice  of  an  armament  town 


Our  Migrant  Defenders 


JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

The  human  challenge  of  the  congressional  investigation;  exploring  the 
sequence  from  destitute  migration — to  defense  migration — and  now  to 
priorities  unemployment: — by  its  chairman,  Congressman  from  California 


MIGRATION  IN  AMERICA  is  A  TRADITION.  THAT  is  HOW  OUR 
country  was  founded;  how  we  settled  the  frontier  and 
pushed  it  constantly  westward.  Migration  recruited  the  na- 
tion's labor  supply,  developed  its  resources,  shaped  its 
political  institutions  and  built  its  powerful  industrial  struc- 
ture. 

Still  less  is  there  anything  static  about  the  American 
people  today.  Each  year  more  than  a  million  American 
families  change  farms.  About  one  fifth  of  our  native  born 
Americans  live  in  states  other  than  those  in  which  they 
were  born.  More  than  4,000,000  persons  migrate  annually 
across  state  lines  in  pursuit  of  industrial  employment.  The 
hope  of  greener  pastures  has  made  us  a  nation  on  wheels. 

Never  was  this  clearer  than  now,  when  we  are  gearing 
our  economy  to  the  urgent  needs  of  defense  production. 
Army  cantonments,  camps  and  military  establishments 
must  be  built.  Shell,  powder  and  shell  loading  plants  must 
be  erected.  Shipbuilding  and  aircraft  centers  must  expand 
at  tremendous  pace.  Heavy  goods  industries  must  step  up 
production.  Everywhere  men  are  wanted.  Defense  centers 
themselves  cannot  fill  the  need,  and  workers  with  strate- 
gic occupational  skills  are  being  sought  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Hailing  from  every  part  of  the  nation, 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  been  setting 


out  in  buses,  trucks,  autos,  trailers — anything  that  goes — in 
the  good  American  tradition  in  pursuit  of  jobs. 

Beginning  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  five  members  of  Con- 
gress making  up  the  House  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens  undertook  to 
trace  at  first  hand  an  earlier  agricultural  chapter  in  the 
search  for  employment,  for  new  homes  and  security.  We 
traveled  more  than  20,000  miles  and  heard  more  than  500 
witnesses.  We  watched  the  human  tide  of  agricultural 
workers  move  north  and  south  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards.  We  heard  men  and  women  from  the 
Dust  Bowl  tell  us  of  the  tragedies  which  destroyed  their 
farms  and  sent  them  on  their  pitiful  and,  all  too  often, 
fruitless  wandering.  We  went  to  the  construction  camps 
where  huge  gangs  come  in  and  depart.  We  passed  count- 
less trailers  on  the  road;  watched  trucks  with  men  and 
women  loaded  like  cattle  moving  to  harvest  jobs  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  We  saw  the  makeshift  shanties,  tents,  and 
camps  that  serve  as  "homes"  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
migrants. 

Then,  in  April,  we  returned  to  Congress  with  our  story. 
We  had  received  more  than  three  million  words  of  testi- 
mony. We  published  eleven  volumes  of  hearings  which 
painted  the  picture  of  destitute  migration  in  human,  so- 
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Hot   beds,"   used    in   shifts,   have   been   the   only   accommodation   for  many  of  the  workers  in  the  rapidly  expanding  defense  centers 


cial,  and  economic  terms.  And  in  our  final  report  we  pre- 
sented twenty-one  recommendations  for  action. 

The  situation  had  shifted  as  we  watched  it;  the  problem 
of  destitute  migration,  born  out  of  the  unemployment  of 
the  thirties,  was  in  process  of  dissolution,  and  was  rapidly 
being  transformed  into  job  migration.  If  an  adequate  de- 
fense labor  supply  was  to  be  re- 
cruited, millions  of  Americans 
had  to  move  to  fill  the  defense 
demand  for  workers  in  fac- 
tories, fields,  mines  and  offices. 
New  problems  loomed  of  as 
great  moment  as  the  hardships 
of  stranded  peoples. 

In  April,  Congress  by  unani- 
mous resolution  reconstituted 
us  as  the  Select  Committee  In- 
vestigating National  Defense 
Migration.*  We  returned  to 
the  field  holding  hearings  in 
San  Diego,  Hartford,  Trenton, 
Baltimore,  and  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Now,  as  this  article  is 
printed,  hearings  have  been 
held  in  the  key  defense  city  of 
Detroit.  Again  the  situation  had 
shifted  as  we  watched  it.  Here 
in  the  auto  center  we  took  up 
the  effect  of  defense  priorities 
in  dislodging  workers  from 
non-defense  production. 


*  The  members  are  John  J.  Sparkman 
(Dem.)  of  Alabama,  Laurence  K.  Arnold 
(Dem.)  of  Illinois,  Carl  T.  Curtis 
(Rep.)  of  Nebraska,  and  Frank  C. 
Osmers,  Jr.  (Rep.)  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  continued  to  serve  as  chairman. 


An  aircraft  worker's  home 
rent   is   #20  a   month,   plus 


"Men  Wanted" 

EVERYWHERE  WE  HAD  SEEN  "MEN  WANTED"  WRITTEN  LARGE 
over  American  defense  districts;  for  a  year  and  more  our 
migrant  defenders  have  become  strategic  factors  in  indus- 
trial expansion. 

The  defense  boom  towns  have  been  magnets  which  have 
already  drawn  to  them  up- 
wards of  2,000,000  people  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  tides  of 
migration.  There  are  indica- 
tions the  total  will  reach  4,- 
000,000.  Take  these  examples: 

In  Hartford,  Major  Leonard  J. 
Maloney,  director  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  told  the  committee 
that  well  over  100,000  persons 
have  come  into  Connecticut  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  search  of 
jobs,  Bridgeport  alone  receiving 
more  than  60,000  newcomers. 

In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the  com- 
mittee was  told  that  the  popula- 
tion would  increase  by  100,000  by 
the  spring  of  1942. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  in  six 
months  20,000  out-of-towners  had 
checked  in. 

Charlestown,  Ind.,  had  mush- 
roomed from  800  to  18,000  in  a 
few  weeks. 

In  Texas,  national  defense  ac- 
tivities attracted  a  flow  of  ap- 
proximately 75,000  migrant  job 
hunters  into  a  few  localities. 

in  New  England.  The  traHe'r  Burlington,   Iowa,   had   grown 

#12  extra  for  the  camp  site       from   27,000   to   nearly   50,000. 
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In   Wichita,   Kan.,   a   normal   population   o_ 
absorbed   15,000  permanent  workers;  wit! 
pected  by  next  spring. 

What  becomes  of  these  defense  time  migrants?  Do  they 
find  jobs?  Are  they  being  misdirected  to  places  where 
there  is  no  employment?  If  they  find  themselves  stranded, 
what  then'  How  do  they  live?  What  of  housing  Are 

schools  and  hospitals  adequate  to  meet  their  needs?  Are 
communities  opening  their  doors  to  the  newcomer™*ef 

labor  is  so  welcome,  or  are  they  thrust  to  the  bottom  of 

the  social  scale,  feared  as  possible  public  charges? 
What  are  they  thinking  about,  these  new  neighbors: 

Can  they  save  for  the  post-defense  period?  Will  they  go 

back  "where  they  came  from"  when  the  boom  they  call 

"demountable"  subsides? 

"Houses  Wanted" 

IN  A  SINGLE  ARTICLE,  I  CANNOT  ATTEMPT  TO  ANSWER  ALL  SUCH 

questions,  but  I  can  underscore  a  few  of  profound  na- 
tional concern.  Our  hearings  at  Washington  brought  out 
the  startling  urban  housing  shortage  which  has  accumu- 
lated. Outstanding  authorities  indicated  that  it  would  be 
necessary   to  build   at  the   rate   of  one   m.lhon   housing 
units  a  year  for  fifteen  years,  or  more  than  double  that  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1941,  if  we  are  merely  to  catch  up 
with  arrears  which  do  not  include  defense  housing  needs. 
But  general  figures  are  not  as  revealing  as  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  people  themselves.  A  Baltimore  witness    a 
plumber  and  pipe  fitter,  recently  from  West  Virginia,  told 
us  of  his  difficulties  in  finding  shelter  for  his  family.  H 
story  was  repeated  time  and  time  again  by  other  workers 
who  came  before  us. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  And  where  did  you  live  when  you  first  came 

here? 
Mr.  ISNER.  I  stayed  ...  at  a  rooming  house 

How  much  rent  did  you  payf 


anywhere  from  $12  to  $14  depending  on  what  you  ate. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  You  all  slept  in  the  same  roc 
Mr.  ISNER.  Yes,  sir. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  married 
Mr.  ISNER.  Yes,  sir. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  And  have  three  daughte. 


you  live? 

Mr.  ISNER.  In  three  furnished  rooms. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  you  leave  your  furniture  in  Wes 

ginia  when  you  came  here? 
Mr.  ISNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Why  didn't  you  bring  it  here? 
Mr.  ISNER.  Well,  the  transrer  man  wanted  $12 

I  didn't  know  where  to  get  a  house  to  move  it  inta 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Have  you  experienced  any  trouble  m  gett 

Mr  tS^W*YES  atund  all  over  Baltimore   practice 
'  ally.  I  could  find  rooms  and  things  way  out   but  by  t 

drne  you  put  in  two  or  three  hours  to  ride  the  streetcar 

tn  fret  to  vour  work  it's  too  long. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  You  are  receiving  about  $32  a  week  now, 

aren't  you? 

Mr   ISNER   132.11  after  Social  Security  is  taken  out. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  And  you  are  paying  $40  a  month  rent-a 

little  better  than  $40  a  month? 
Mr    ISNER.  Yes,  sir.  It  runs  $43  anyway. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  you  be  able  to  save  any  money? 


.-•?* 
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Mr.  ISNER.  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  Groceries  are  so  high. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  three  rooms  you  occupy  are  part  of  the 

house,  aren't  they? 
Mr.  ISNER.  Yes,  sir. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Were  you  ever  told  what  the  whole  house 

formerly  rented  for? 
Mr.    ISNER.  The   apartment    I    have   now,    rented    for   $8   a 

month  before  this  work  came. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  this  defense  emergency  should  end  and 

you  should  lose  your  job  would  you  be  likely  to  stay  in 

Baltimore  or  return  to  West  Virginia? 
Mr.  ISNER.  I  would  figure  on  moving  wherever  the  work  is. 

"Hot-beds"  and  Trailer  Camps 

THIS    WITNESS    TOLD   US    OF    A    ROOMING    HOUSE    A    FEW    DOORS 

away  where  his  brother  and  two  cousins  lived  with  more 
than  twenty-five  others.  They  slept  five  and  six  to  a  room, 
shared  one  cold  water  bathroom,  and  each  paid  $4  a  week. 
But  he  was  only  one  among  the  many  whose  testimony 
fills  our  hearings'  reports  with  accounts  of  "hot  beds"- 
beds  used  in  three  shifts;  of  rent  rises  ranging  from  75 
to  200  percent;  of  the  absence  of  even  the  most  primitive 
facilities. 

An  Oklahoma  family  of  eight  described  what  it  meant  to 
live  in  a  one  room  cabin  in  San  Diego.  They  paid  $78  a 
month  of  the  family's  monthly  wages  of  $135  for  it. 

A  Connecticut  family  of  four  adults  and  two  children  told 
how  rent  rises  forced  them  out  of  their  quarters  to  a  trailer 
camp.  Their  shelter  charges  of  $54  a  month,  not  including  the 
cost  of  storing  furniture,  loomed  large  against  a  weekly  pay 
check  of  $32. 

A  worker  in  Bayonne,  N.  ].,  declared  that  because  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  house  for  his  family  near  his  place  of 
work  he  had  to  travel  four  hours  a  day  to  cover  the  140 
miles  to  and  from  his  job.  He  spent  $18  of  his  $45  weekly 
pay  check  for  transportation. 

We  have  seen  vast  trailer  camps  without  adequate  water 
supply  or  sanitation.  We  have  seen  families  camping  in 
tents  and  shanty  towns  near  the  newly  built  plants — fine, 
upstanding  families  whose  desperate  attempts  to  find 
proper  shelter  had  met  with  endless  frustration.  Every- 
where we  heard  the  same  story: 

Mr.  ARNOLD  (interrogating).  Will  you  describe  the  house  you 

occupy  in  Fort  Howard? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  four- room  house;  two  rooms 

down  and  two  rooms  up.  Got  a  flat  roof  on  it  and  it  has 

no  running  water  in  it  or  anything  like  that.  Have  to 

carry  our  water — I  will  say,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 

well,  where  we  get  our  water. 
Mr.  ARNOLD.  Any  toilet  or  bath? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  There  is  a  toilet  outside — no  inside  toilet  or 

bath. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  many  get  their  water  at  the  pump? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  There  must  be  ten  families 

use  the  same  well. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  do,  go  out  Saturday  nights  to 

the  pump? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  We  bathe  in  the  washtub  or  something  like 

that.  Just  take  what  you  call  a  semi-bath. 
Mr.  OSMERS.  You  and  your  family  of  eight  are  not  the  only 

occupants  of  that  house  at  the  present  time,  are  you? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  OSMERS.  That  four-room  house? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  ARNOLD.  Who  else  lives  with  you? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  My  brother.  He  came  down  without  work  and 

we  took  him  in.  He  couldn't  find  a  house  anywhere.  He 


is  willing  to  get  one  if  he  can  find  one  empty. 

MR.  ARNOLD.  How  many  children  do  he  and  his  wife  have? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Two. 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  my  mother. 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  That  makes  five  adults  and  eight  children  in  a 
four-room  house? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  you  look  around  very  much  before  you 
picked  this  house? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  did.  I  looked  at  every  opening  that  I  saw, 
and  every  time  I  saw  an  ad  in  the  papers  I  followed  it  up 
and  traced  it  down  to  see  whether  the  house  was  empty 
or  not.  And  another  big  difficulty  with  me  in  getting  a 
house  is  the  large  family  of  children  I  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Do  you  find  any  people  whom  you  applied 
to  objecting  to  your  large  family? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  used  to  be  quite  an  honor  to  have  a  large 
family.  I  guess  we  are  getting  away  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned ideas. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  must  be  right.  And  when  a  lot  of  them 
said  "too  large  a  family,"  I  wondered  if  they  had  ever 
been  children  themselves  or  not. 

We  have  visited  localities  which  we  are  confident  are 
typical,  where  there  are  literally  no  adequate  houses  avail- 
able to  the  newcomer  making  $30  a  week  and  less. 

The  Call  for  Federal  Action 

THE  PROBLEM  WAS  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  BY  CHARLES  F.  ?AL- 

mer,  coordinator  of  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Co- 
ordination, who  testified  before  us  in  Washington  in  July. 
Referring  to  the  wage  workers  in  defense  plants  and  their 
housing  needs,  Mr.  Palmer  stated  that  the  average  wage 
"was  for  a  time  well  under  $30.  It  went  to  about  $24  a 
week.  We  feel  that  the  income  is  a  little  higher  now  than 
it  was  a  few  months  ago  ....  We  were  amazed  to  find 
out  that  as  many  as  80  percent— and  that  is  what  our 
figures  show — are  in  that  very  low  income  bracket  in  the 
defense  industries." 

Dr.  LAMB  (staff  director,  interrogating).  What  do  you  regard 
as  the  proper  housing  expenditure  for  workers  in  this 
group? 

Mr.  PALMER.  About  20  percent  of  their  gross  income. 

Dr.  LAMB.  So  that  if  they  were  getting  approximately  $120  a 
month  you  would  say  $25  a  month  was  the  proper  rental? 

Mr.  PALMER.  For  their  shelter  rent,  yes. 

Dr.  LAMB.  What  housing  is  being  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise for  this  group? 

Mr.  PALMER.  Private  enterprise  cannot  provide  housing  which 
is  adequate  for  families  at  $25  per  month  and  less. 

Summing  up  building  for  this  income  group  Mr.  Palmer 
concluded,  "Well,  the  answer  is  that  practically  all  that  has 
to  be  done  by  public  funds."  Here  then  you  have  a  key 
to  the  wretched  and  congested  conditions  to  be  found  in 
many  communities.  Private  capital  is  unable  to  realize  a 
return  on  housing  for  the  majority  of  workers'  families, 
and  government  funds  thus  far  made  available  for  de- 
fense housing,  and  now  fully  allocated,  total  under  $400,- 
000,000.  That  is  merely  a  fraction  of  what  would  be 
needed  to  do  the  job.  In  view  of  the  accumulating  need, 
the  problem  remains  almost  untouched.  The  localities 
alone  cannot  cope  with  it.  It  is  national  in  scope  and  born 
of  a  national  emergency.  I  am  convinced  that  the  federal 
government  must  meet  these  pressing  social  obligations 
and  give  a  far  greater  measure  (Continued  on  page  657) 
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Labor  Supply 


LYLE  M.  SPENCER  and  ROBERT  K.  BURNS 

In  one  year  of  emergency  we  have  seen  the  swing  from  worklessness  to 
mass  employment;  shortages  of  skill;  vast  job-training  programs.  What's 
ahead? — by  the  directors  of  Science  Research  Associates 


THE    PROPHETS    OF    LABOR    SUPPLY     HAVE    A    RECORD    IN     PRE- 

dicting  the  employment  effects  of  the  defense  program 
that  would  make  an  astrologist  squirm.  About  the  time 
the  Nazi  legions  were  overrunning  France,  we  ourselves 
began  making  cautious  estimates  about  the  million  or 
two  jobs  that  might  be  created  by  armament  spending. 
We  made  few  predictions  about  the  extent  of  "priority 
unemployment."  In  fact,  the  phrase  then  had  not  even 
been  coined. 

These  predictions  have  proved  about  as  accurate  as  the 
confident  statements  issued  last  year  by  the  OPM  that 
no  foreseeable  increase  in  the  defense  program  would 
create  a  shortage  of  railroad  cars,  steel,  aluminum,  or 
other  key  defense  materials. 

We  were  wrong,  as  were  prognosticators  in  practically 
every  field  of  business  and  economics,  because  we  seri- 
ously underestimated  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  that 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  Allies'  output  of  arms 
and  raw  materials  up  to  a  par  with  those  of  the  Axis 
powers. 

ABOUT  FOUR  MILLION  WORKERS  HAD  BEEN  DRAWN  INTO 
defense  jobs  by  September  of  this  year.  The  hiring  rate 
is  still  skyrocketing,  and  this  number  may  be  doubled  in 
a  year  and  quadrupled  by  1944.  This  enormous  reloca- 
tion of  labor  is  about  the  most  solid  evidence  obtainable 
of  the  drastic  changes  defense  is  bringing  to  our  old  way 
of  life. 
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The  need  for  workers  has  not  yet  overtaken  the  labor  supply.  This  chart,  prepared 
by  Science  Research  Associates,  indicates  the  labor  supply  in  terms  of  today;  does 
not  include  six  million  available  persons  who  have  never  entered  the  labor  market 


On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  ugly  gaps  are  begin- 
ning to  appear  along  the  production  lines  of  many  civil- 
ian industries.  Priority  has  already  become  a  nightmare 
word  to  thousands  of  businessmen.  Faced  with  a  starva- 
tion diet  of  raw  materials,  their  curtailed  production 
schedules  threaten  the  job  security  of  perhaps  two  mil- 
lion workers. 

Poor  advance  planning  on  the  part  of  government 
agencies  is  one  important  reason  why  the  production 
phase  of  the  defense  program  is  now  choked  with  bottle- 
necks and  confusion.  Lack  of  planning  is  also  reflected 
in  the  current  employment  scene,  where  harried  em- 
ployers clamor  for  non-existent  skilled  workers  while 
long  lines  of  unskilled  men  wait  outside  their  factory 
gates. 

The  defense  program  has  been  tragically  slow  in  stok- 
ing up  steam.  Yet  the  employment  indices  indicate 
clearly  that  there  is  live  steam  in  the  production  boilers 
now,  and  the  rising  tempo  foreshadows  more  substantial 
accomplishments  in  the  months  just  ahead.  During  the 
year  ending  in  September,  employment  rose  nearly  4 
percent  to  an  all-time  high  of  49.8  million  in  August 
(over  8  percent  if  additions  to  the  armed  forces  are  in- 
cluded) and  unemployment  dropped  to  4.5  million  in 
August.*  While  this  unemployment  figure  is  the  lowest 
reached  in  the  last  eleven  years,  about  one  person  in 
every  ten  throughout  the  country  who  wanted  a  job  was 
still  unable  to  find  one. 

In  addition  to  this  large  unemploy- 
ment total,  there  are  also  many  mil- 
lions of  workers  who  are  employed 
only  part  time.  Last  June,  when  the 
unemployment  barometer  registered 
about  5.9  million,  there  were  an  addi- 
tional 8.1  million  persons  who  worked 
less  than  forty  hours  a  week.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go  before  all  joblessness  is  liquidated, 
even  temporarily. 

One  reason  why  unemployment  still 
remains  at  a  fairly  high  level  is  clearly 
due  to  the  increase  in  working  hours 
since  the  defense  program  began.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  average 
work  week  lengthened  from  41.6  to 

*  The  unemployment  estimates  used  in  this  article 
are  taken  from  the  new  Monthly  Report  on  Unem- 
ployment prepared  by  the  research  division  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration.  These  estimates  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  sampling  technique  similar 
to  those  of  the  Gallup  and  Fortune  polls  of  public 
opinion,  covering  64  typical  counties  in  45  states. 
Since  they  estimate  unemployment  directly  rather 
than  by  the  "subtraction"  method  used  by  other 
indexes  which  do  not  take  seasonal  labor  force 
changes  into  account,  the  authors  believe  them  to  be 
the  most  accurate  figures  now  available. 
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45.8  hours  in  the  year  ending  last  April,  an  increase  of 
roughly  10  percent.  This  trend  helps  to  explain  why  em- 
ployment has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  rising  industrial 
production,  which  was  up  about  34  percent  for  the  year 
ending  in  July.  The  increase  in  hours  alone  has  had  ap- 
proximately the  same  effect  as  though  four  and  a  half  to 
five  million  persons  wording  forty  hours  a  wee\  were 
added  to  the  nation's  payroll:. 

Most  of  this  weekly  hour  increase  occurred  on  farms 
and  in  rural  areas  rather  than  in  urban  centers  where  de- 
fense production  is  largely  concentrated.  Hours  worked 
on  farms,  due  chiefly  to  the  acute  shortage  of  farm  labor 
in  many  areas,  rose  about  19  percent,  while  in  the  indus- 
trial cities  the  rise  has  averaged  less  than  5  percent.  One 
reason  for  this  small  urban  increase  is  evidently  the 
maintenance  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
restricts  the  work  week  without  overtime  to  forty  hours 
in  plants  producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce.  In 
only  a  few  key  defense  industries  have  hours  of  work 
consistently  passed  the  forty-hour  mark.  It  is  reported 
that  in  the  machine  tool  industry  last  summer  about 
twelve  hours  a  week  overtime  was  being  worked. 

How  Big  Is  Our  Labor  Force? 

INTERESTING  CHANGES  ARE  ALSO  OCCURRING  IN  THE  SIZE  OF 
the  nation's  labor  force — the  number  of  persons  who  are 
either  working  or  available  for  work.  In  August,  Amer- 
ica's labor  army  totaled  55.8  million  people,  not  including 
persons  engaged  in  military  service.  Because  there  are 
many  more  young  people  who  start  out  to  look  for  jobs 
each  year  than  older  workers  who  die  or  retire,  the  labor 
force  grew  by  about  600,000  annually  during  the  last 
decade.  Labor  economists  have  predicted  that  during  the 
national  emergency  the  lure  of  high-paying  jobs  would 
entice  enough  school-age  youth,  married  women,  and 
workers  past  the  retirement  age,  into  the  labor  market 
to  double  or  treble  this  figure. 

The  records  show,  however,  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case  up  to  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  proper  deduc- 
tions are  made  for  increases  in  the  military  services,  the 
size  of  the  labor  force  seems  actually  to  have  grown  only 
about  400,000  during  the  twelve  months  ending  last 
August.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  great  number  of 
women  who  have  recently  married,  and  partly  to  the 
number  of  married  women  who  have  been  able  to  leave 
the  labor  market  because  their  husbands  were  earning 
more  than  they  had  formerly.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  this  trend  is  only  temporary.  Abnormal  increases  in 
the  labor  force  may  be  expected  to  occur  as  the  defense 
program  broadens.  Something  like  three  million  addi- 
tional persons  probably  entered  the  labor  market  during 
the  first  World  War.  It  has  been  estimated  that  double 
that — or  as  many  as  six  million  additional  workers  might 
be  brought  into  the  labor  market  if  the  need  for  their 
services  became  sufficiently  great. 

Employment  changes  in  rural  areas  also  cast  some  in- 
teresting light  on  misconceptions  concerning  the  labor 
supply  picture.  Researchers  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  analysts  had  estimated  that  two  to 
four  million  workers,  mainly  young  ones,  were  dammed 
up  in  rural  areas.  Experts  said  that  these  workers  would 
have  migrated  to  city  jobs,  as  they  did  in  previous  dec- 
ades, had  not  the  doors  of  economic  opportunity  been 
closed  bv  the  depression.  This  belated  migration,  they 
predicted,  would  definitely  occur  if  and  when  the  em- 


ployment outlook  picked  up  again.  Since  half  the  farm- 
ers in  the  country  already  produce  85  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  could  undoubtedly  produce 
most  of  the  other  15  percent  if  necessary,  these  workers 
would  never  be  missed  in  farm  areas. 

Yet  when  the  defense  program  got  under  way,  the 
first  anguished  cries  about  labor  shortages  arose,  not  from 
defense  centers,  but  from  rural  areas. 

While  this  statistical  mystery  is  still  not  completely 
cleared  up,  it  appears  that  much  of  the  needed  rural- 
urban  migration  was  actually  taking  place  all  during  the 
time  we  "experts"  were  bemoaning  its  absence.  Prelimi- 
nary evidence  from  the  new  census  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  country's  farm  population  actually  decreased 
slightly  between  1930  and  1940,  although  it  would  have 
grown  by  about  two  million  people  if  no  migration  had 
occurred.  Young  people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-four — the  group  for  whom  we  thought  the  lack 
of  opportunity  was  most  tragic — actually  migrated  to 
cities  in  larger  numbers  during  the  last  decade  than  they 
did  between  1920  and  1930!  Almost  1,500,000  rural 
youth  left  farms  for  other  areas  between  1930  and 
1940.  What  piling  up  of  youth  occurred — less  than 
half  a  million — was  in  rural  non-farm  areas  rather  than 
on  farms. 

These  new  data  tend  to  prove  that  much  of  the  rural 
labor  surplus  we  had  believed  available  for  industrial  use 
in  time  of  emergency  is  really  a  myth.  There  still  may  be 
some  unneeded  farm  workers,  particularly  in  the  de- 
pressed areas,  but  these  are  largely  among  older  workers 
rather  than  youth.  Oddly  enough,  current  estimates  of 
farm  employment  do  not  indicate  as  much  cityward  mi- 
gration since  the  defense  program  began  as  had  been 
expected.  Last  August,  farm  employment  levels  were 
about  as  high  as  they  had  been  in  1940,  although  we  may 
find  they  will  have  fallen  somewhat  below  last  year  dur- 
ing the  heavy  harvesting  months  this  fall. 

The  Wave  of  Priority  Unemployment 

ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  POINTS  WHICH  LABOR  ECONOMISTS  HAVE 

overlooked  in  predicting  the  employment  effects  of  the 
defense  program  has  been  in  the  industries  pinched  by 
priorities.  After  more  than  a  decade  of  chronic  surpluses 
in  almost  every  line  of  business,  it  seemed  almost  un- 
thinkable that  our  country  could  return  to  an  economy  of 
scarcity  in  anything  like  a  year.  Yet  Leon  Henderson, 
administrator.  Office  of  Price  Administration,  has  already 
guessed  that  as  many  as  two  million  workers  may  soon 
lose  their  jobs  temporarily  as  a  result  of  priorities. 

At  least  50  communities,  whose  prosperity  depends  mainly 
on  consumer  goods  industries,  are  already  feeling  the  raw 
material  famine. 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  an  OPM  order  to  cut  civilian  tire  pro- 
duction by  25  percent  may  knock  out  15,000  of  the  city's 
36,000  rubber  workers. 

Full-fashioned  hosiery  workers,  particularly  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  other  southern  states,  fear  that  the  20,000  to  25,000 
of  their  numbers  who  have  already  been  discharged  or  re- 
duced to  part  time  work  is  only  a  starter. 

Sixteen  thousand  aluminum  fabricators  in  two  dozen 
plants  have  already  been  told  to  look  elsewhere  for  work. 

It  is  believed  that  the  48  percent  slash  in  automobile  pro- 
duction scheduled  for  December  (Continued  on  page  661) 
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Rothstein  for  FSA 
Change  of  shift  at  a  steel  plant.  Labor  standards  safeguard  the  human  energy  which   is  indispensable  to  all-out  production 


Time  and  Money 


MERLE  D.  VINCENT 

Can  we  afford  to  lower  labor  standards?  Lengthen  the  work  week?  Cut 
overtime  pay?  A  look  at  the  facts: — by  the  head  of  the  Hearings  and 
Exemptions  Branch,  Wage-Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


WlTH    THE    PRESSURE    FOR    GREATER    SPEED    AND    LARGER    AND 

larger  volumes  of  production — more  machine  tools,  more 
planes  and  tanks  and  ships  for  defense  and  to  aid  those 
nations  fighting  Hitler,  more  houses  for  defense  workers, 
more  raw  materials — there  has  been  a  demand  from  many 
quarters  that  labor  standards  be  swept  aside,  and  par- 
ticularly the  forty-hour  work  week. 

The  demand  has  surged  through  editorial  columns  and 
radio  broadcasts.  Frequently  there  has  been  more  heat 
than  light — more  denunciation  than  factual  information 
on  industrial  management  and  labor  costs.  Significantly 
enough,  large  sections  of  industry  have  not  joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry  to  set  aside  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
requiring  that  time-and-a-half  be  paid  for  overtime,  and 
the  Walsh-Healey  act  regulating  hours  of  labor  for  work 
done  under  public  contract.  But  in  discussing  wage  and 
hour  laws  in  a  period  of  mounting  industrial  activity, 
difficult  industrial  relations  and  rising  prices,  facts  are 
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more  to  be  desired  than  eloquence.  We  can  argue  about 
these  legislative  labor  standards  until  we  are  black  in  the 
face,  but  practical  answers  to  practical  questions  will  af- 
ford a  better  test  of  them.  What  is  the  effect  of  overtime 
pay  on  production  cost?  Does  the  forty-hour  week  slow 
the  wheels  of  production  ?  Do  existing  federal  labor  stand- 
ards help  match  large  scale  production  with  large  scale 
employment?  Do  they  increase  production  costs,  and 
thereby  increase  prices?  What  is  the  influence  of  these 
measures  on  the  present  trend  toward  inflation?  Answers 
to  these  questions  are  to  be  found  in  production  records, 
labor  and  material  costs,  market  prices  and  resulting  prof- 
its or  losses. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  wage-hour  legislation  on 
production  volume,  costs,  and  prices,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Congress  did  not  originate  the  principle  of 
time-and-a-half  regular  pay  for  overtime  work.  This  prac- 
tice had  long  prevailed  in  many  industries  and  trades:  for 
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example  in  the  electrical,  cement,  paper  and  pulp,  furni- 
ture, construction  and  building  industries,  the  printing 
and  machinists  trades,  and  other  fields  employing  several 
million  workers.  Congress  merely  adopted  this  long  pre- 
vailing rule.  Further,  many  individual  employers  have  for 
years  limited  their  operations  to  forty  hours  or  have  paid 
for  overtime  work  at  rates  ranging  from  one  third  to 
one  half  the  regular  rate.  Such  overtime  pay  is  provided 
for  under  many  union  contracts  and  also  under  plant 
policy  established  by  management.  Some  factories  provide 
double  pay  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work.  Congress  merely 
obliged  other  employers  to  do  what  many  of  them  were 
doing  already  for  good  and  sufficient  management  reasons. 
Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  does  not  limit  the  work  week  to  forty  hours.  Any  fac- 
tory may  work  forty-eight,  fifty-six,  or  any  other  number 
of  hours.  The  law  does  fix  a  forty-hour  week  for  which  a 
minimum  hourly  wage  rate  shall  be  paid.  For  work  be- 
yond this  limit  employes  must  be  paid  time-and-a-half 
the  regular  rate.  But  so  long  as  that  overtime  requirement 
is  met,  as  many  hours  may  be  worked  as  seem  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Why  a  Forty-Hour  Week? 

ONE   OF    THE   OBJECTS    OF    CONGRESS    IN   REQUIRING   OVERTIME 

pay  was  to  make  sure  that  any  increase  in  production 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  commensurate  increase  in 
employment.  The  defense  program,  calling  for  a  vast 
expansion  of  industrial  activity,  provides  the  first  oppor- 
tunity since  these  laws  were  enacted  to  see  this  mechanism 
in  operation  on  a  large  scale.  While  many  factors  con- 
tribute to  increase  employment,  a  very  important  one 
clearly  is  a  limitation  on  hours  of  work.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  bad  policy,  while  many  workers  still  are  un- 
employed, and  others  are  being  displaced  by  shortages  of 
materials,  to  permit  a  forty-eight  or  fifty-six  or  sixty-hour 
week  on  the  same  wage  terms  as  a  forty-hour  week.  But 
the  federal  limitations  on  working  time  are  not  only  so- 
cially sound,  they  are  also  "good  business,"  as  recent  pro- 
duction and  cost  figures  clearly  show. 

Critics  who  clamor  to  have  wage-hour  laws  "eased" 
often  seem  to  forget  that  to  date  a  vast  increase  in  produc- 
tion for  national  defense  has  occurred  under  the  labor 
standards  they  criticize.  Much  overtime  is  being  worked 
and  the  extra  pay  is  being  paid.  Nevertheless,  with  a  basic 
forty-hour  week,  and  overtime  pay  for  hours  worked  be- 
yond that  limit,  labor  costs  have  decreased — not  risen — 
since  the  beginning  of  the  defense  program. 

In  this  national  emergency  Americans  can  look  with 
composure  upon  a  record  which  shows  that  notwith- 
standing a  general  increase  in  wage  rates  since  the  defense 
program  started,  and  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Public  Contracts 
Act,  including  time-and-a-half  pay  for  overtime,  the  record 
shows  an  increasing  output  per  worker,  an  increasing  out- 
put per  man  hour,  a  declining  requirement  of  man  hours 
per  unit  of  output,  and  a  declining  labor  cost  per  $100 
value  of  output. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in  the  "Eco- 
nomic Record"  for  July  11,  1941  states: 

As  a  result  of  the  sharp  increase  in  production,  output  per 
worker  established  a  new  high  level  and  was  over  21  percent 
greater  than  the  average  for  1929.  Since  payrolls  have  tended 
to  keep  pace  with  production,  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output 


has  risen  only  slightly,  and  in  May  was  9.9  percent  smaller 
than  the  1929  average.  Labor  cost  per  S100  value  of  output 
has  tended  slightly  downward  since  the  beginning  of  the 
defense  program  and  in  May  was  2.3  percent  less  than  the 
average  for  1929. 

The  Conference  Board's  statistics  further  show:  Treat- 
ing 1929  as  a  yardstick  of  100,  January  1940  output  per 
worker  was  up  to  108.  One  year  later  it  had  risen  to  114 
and  by  May  1941  output  per  worker  stood  at  121.  Output 
per  man  hour  is  likewise  up  from  100  for  1929  to  139.9 
in  January  1940.  By  January  1941  it  was  up  again  to  141.6 
and  by  April  1941  it  had  reached  142.2. 

Labor  cost  per  $100  value  of  output  had  declined  from 
a  base  of  100  in  1929  to  97.5  in  1940.  It  had  risen  to  99.3 
in  January  1941,  was  down  again  in  May  1941  to  97.7. 
Again  taking  100  as  the  1929  base,  man  hours  necessary 
for  each  unit  of  output  had  declined  by  January  1940  to 
71.5.  In  January  1941  the  figure  was  down  to  70.6  and  by 
April  1941  there  was  another  slight  decline  to  70.3. 

Of  course  the  application  of  time-and-a-half  pay  for 
overtime  increases  total  payrolls.  But  why  is  it  that  the 
payment  of  time-and-a-half  the  regular  pay  for  overtime 
work  has  not  increased  the  labor  cost  per  $100  of  value 
of  production?  The  answer  is  simple. 

In  a  plant  on  a  forty-hour  week  the  forty-hour  volume 
of  production  must  carry  all  overhead  expense,  as  well  as 
labor  and  material  costs,  and  in  addition  to  earning  these 
operating  charges  make  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. But  if  the  work  week  is  extended,  say  from  forty  to 
forty-eight  hours,  or  if  a  second  or  third  shift  is  added, 
there  is  a  larger  use  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  an  in? 
creased  volume  of  production.  Management  reaps  further 
benefits  from  the  longer  work  week  or  the  added  shift. 
The  increased  use  of  equipment  and  greater  return  on 
investment  are  accomplished  with  relatively  small  in- 
crease in  cost  of  supervision.  Even  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  this  increased  production  usually  is  marketed 
without  additional  selling  cost — a  very  important  item  of 
overhead  in  a  mass  production  industry  with  a  nation- 
wide market  and  also  in  secondary  industries  selling  on  a 
highly  competitive  market.  If  the  increased  production  is 
required  under  a  defense  contract  there  is  no  increased 
selling  cost. 

Economies  of  Overtime  Pay 

STIMULATED  BY  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  THERE  is  TODAY  A 
rising  tide  of  productivity  in  defense  industries  and  an 
ebb  tide  in  unit  cost.  In  analyzing  costs,  account  must  be 
taken  of  constant  technological  improvements.  Every  im- 
provement in  equipment  and  method  tends  to  reduce 
labor  requirements.  Other  factors  also  thrust  themselves 
into  the  picture  of  production  costs.  Plants  with  modern 
machine  equipment  can  be  operated  twenty-four  hours  a 
day — 168  hours  a  week;  but  while  plants  can  be  put  on 
full  time  operation,  men  cannot.  Their  productivity  de- 
pends in  large  degree  upon  working  time  and  working 
conditions  that  conserve  as  well  as  utilize  their  energy. 
If  the  working  hours  are  too  long  or  the  working  condi- 
tions too  difficult,  excessive  fatigue  reduces  labor's  pro- 
ductivity. To  meet  an  emergency,  men  can  work  forty- 
eight  hours  or  more  a  week  in  a  number  of  occupations 
without  injury  to  their  health  or  loss  of  man  hour  pro- 
ductivity; but  in  many  occupations  requiring  very  exact- 
ing work,  like  the  use  of  precision  instruments,  or  making 
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delicate  machine  or  assembly  adjustments,  excessive  hours 
would  overtax  the  worker  and  reduce  his  output.  Other 
occupations  which  are  rather  simple,  requiring  no  high 
degree  of  skill,  such  as  tending  automatic  power  equip- 
ment, or  performing  a  highly  repetitive  process,  also  put 
an  excessive  nervous  and  physical  strain  upon  workers. 
Here,  too,  a  limitation  on  hours  spells  conservation  of 
energy  and  a  higher  rate  of  output.  There  are  many  of 
these  variable  elements  which  management  takes  into  ac- 
count; they  cannot  be -disposed  of  by  sweeping  generali- 
zations about  overtime  pay. 

UNDERLYING  ALL  DISCUSSION  OH  HOURS  AND  OVERTIME  is  THE 
fact  that  the  supremacy  of  American  industrial  efficiency 
and  productivity  is  established.  Carlton  Ward,  interna- 
tionally famous  authority  on  plane  production,  was  asked 
at  a  Press  Club  luncheon  in  Washington  early  this  year 
ho\v  American  aircraft  factory  efficiency  compared  with 
French,  English,  and  German.  He  replied  that,  expressing 
European  man  hour  production,  including  German  pro- 
duction, by  a  norm  of  100,  American  man  hour  produc- 
tion stands  up  in  contrast  at  160.  Our  machine  tool,  steel, 
automobile,  and  other  defense  industries  all  have  achieved 
a  comparable  supremacy  of  performance.  Other  miracles 
of  production  are  being  achieved,  not  by  forced  labor  and 
excessive  hours,  but  by  the  technical  skill,  intelligence, 
energy,  and  interest  of  management  and  labor. 

A  large  army  of  seasoned  workmen  again  see  their  skill 
and  experience  needed.  To  them  it  is  not  only  employ- 
ment, but  also  public  service.  They  are  being  joined  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  have  real  jobs,  as  well  as  a 
share  in  a  vast  national  effort.  They  are  thrilled  by  the 
mounting  volumes  of  production  they  are  helping  to  roll 
off  the  assembly  lines.  They,  as  much  as  the  more  mature 
workers,  take  pride  in  their  jobs. 

Large  sections  of  American  industrial  management 
realize  that  maximum  production  depends  on  sound 
working  relations  in  which  all  the  latent  potential  capa- 
city of  every  individual  worker  is  poured  into  the  job. 
Unfortunately  some  sections  of  management,  very  fre- 
quently the  newer  sections,  do  not  manage  men  with  the 
same  skill  and  understanding  with  which  they  manage 
machines.  They  do  not  yet  realize  that  the  performance 
of  complex  machines  and  processes  depend  not  only  upon 
the  skill  and  intelligence  but  also  very  much  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  men  who  operate  them. 

The  combined  performance  of  man  and  machine  stems 
in  large  measure  from  the  state  of  mind  created  by  work- 
ing relationships  between  the  man  and  management.  Ade- 
quate compensation,  recognition  of  skill  and  performance, 
a  sense  of  security  are  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain 
effective  working  relations.  The  return  to  investors,  the 
employment  and  income  of  executive  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel have  been  more  regular  and  more  adequate  than 
the  employment  of  skilled,  semi-skilled  or  common  labor. 
So  far  the  President  and  Congress  have  wisely  refused  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  to  suspend  standards,  and  thus  widen 
this  disparity  in  security  between  management  and  labor 
at  a  time  when  the  country  is  experiencing  the  most  spec- 
tacular rise  of  industrial  productivity  in  its  history.  To 
yield  to  this  demand  undoubtedly  would  disturb  effective 
working  relations  in  many  fields  and  cut  down  individual 
efficiency.  To  upset  settled  standards  and  relationships  is 
not  the  way  to  obtain  still  greater  output. 


But  there  is  a  further  argument  urged  against  retain- 
ing a  limited  work  week  with  time-and-a-half  for  over- 
time: these  statutory  provisions,  it  is  claimed,  will  help 
bring  inflation. 

A  noted  columnist  refers  to  these  as  "Stilt"  laws — to 
make  prices  go  up.  Obviously  the  country  is  threatened 
with  inflation,  but  rising  prices  are  but  one  of  many  symp- 
toms of  inflation.  Is  it  legitimate  to  charge  to  an  increasing 
wage  income  the  full  responsibility  for  this  development? 
Let  us  look  at  consumer  goods  prices,  since  most  wage 
income  is  spent  for  non-durable  or  consumer  goods. 

When,  for  example,  there  is  a  consumer  demand  for 
1,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  the  available  supply  is  900,- 
000  pounds  the  demand  will  stimulate  an  increase  in 
price.  If  the  price  goes  up,  the  buying  power  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  in  terms  of  meat  goes  down.  That  is,  a 
dollar  cannot  buy  as  much  meat  at  50  cents  a  pound  as  it 
can  if  the  price  is  40  cents.  It  would  be  relatively  unim- 
portant in  our  economy  if  only  one  commodity  showed  a 
change  in  price  because  of  its  scarcity  in  relation  to  the 
demand.  But  when  there  is  a  wide  scarcity  of  consumer 
goods  with  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  price  inflation 
— which  of  course  involves  a  widespread  increase  in  price 
— is  inevitable,  unless  effective  steps  are  taken  to  check  it. 
The  government  has  worked  out  various  plans  to  forestall 
inflation.  [See  "Instead  of  Inflation,"  by  John  M.  Clark, 
Survey  Graphic,  August  1941.]  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
an  examination  of  the  part  that  increased  wage  income 
plays  in  the  threat  of  inflation. 

Wage  Income  and  Inflation 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GENERAL  INCREASE  IN  WAGE  RATES,  AL- 
though  the  advance  in  wage  levels  has  been  rather  mod- 
erate. Total  payrolls  have  greatly  increased,  however,  be- 
cause several  million  new  jobs  have  been  created  by 
defense  production  and  several  million  new  workers 
employed.  These  wage  earners  have  created  an  increasing 
demand  for  consumer  goods. 

While  total  wage  income  has  increased,  the  production 
of  consumer  goods  also  has  increased,  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  Notwithstanding  the  demands 
for  defense  production,  non-durable  goods  such  as  food, 
wearing  apparel,  textiles,  showed  a  rise  in  volume  of  out 
put  from  123  in  December  1940,  to  130  in  April  1941.  Of 
the  total  industrial  production,  however,  defense  goods 
now  form  an  increasing  share  and  consumer  goods  repre- 
sent 'a  shrinking  proportion,  although  production  of  both 
still  continues  to  rise. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  farm  income  also  has  in- 
creased, and  from  farmers  and  labor  come  the  major 
part  of  consumer  goods  demand.  Increased  total  payrolls 
and  higher  farm  income  do  affect  commodity  prices.  But 
it  is  easy  to  overemphasize  the  effect  of  larger  incomes  in 
these  two  groups  on  rising  commodity  price  levels. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  increasing  de- 
fense production  inevitably  would  create  a  scarcity  of 
consumer  goods  in  relation  to  the  increasing  demand. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  diversion  of  raw  materials  to  de- 
fense production,  partly  to  increased  consumer  income 
which  normally  would  provide  a  market  for  an  increased 
volume  of  consumer  goods.  With  a  shortage  of  consumer 
goods  clearly  in  sight,  prices  have  been  blown  up  in  ad- 
vance to  a  relatively  higher  degree  than  the  increase  in 
farm  and  wage  income.  The  resulting  "trend  toward 
inflation"  is  in  many  instances  (Continued  on  page  654) 
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The  bridge  of  supplies — a  convoy  of  war  material  bound  overseas 


British  Combine 


The  Standard  We  Raise 


BERNARD  M.  BARUCH 

Imbedded  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  came  this  double-barrelled  plea  for  industrial  mobilization  and 
price  control: — by  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  1917-19 


EFFECTIVE  MOBILIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  is  THE 
greatest  single  contribution  this  nation  can  make  to  the 
cause  of  defense  and  toward  bringing  any  war  to  a 
shortened,  successful  conclusion.  Today  the  very  fact  of 
our  full  industrial  mobilization  would  be  a  diplomatic 
and  military  triumph  of  the  highest  order,  for  we  could 
furnish  such  quantities  of  arms,  munitions,  tanks,  air- 
planes, ships  that  they  would  halt  any  possible  enemy. 
Mechanized  warfare  should  be  our  forte.  Only  recently 
the  German  authorities  said:  "The  German  economic 
mobilization  system  was  conscientiously  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  similar  American  system." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  although  the  Germans  adopted 
our  plan,  it  is  only  at  long  last  after  repeating  many  of 
the  errors  we  committed  in  the  first  World  War  do  we 
seem  about  to  copy  from  ourselves — but  only  in  part. 
Once  American  industry  has  been  mobilized  in  all  its 
potency  and  terrible  military  might,  America  can  be  the 
dominating  influence  for  war  and  peace.  Then  would 
again  apply  the  opinion  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  that  American  in- 
dustrial mobilization  was  the  cause  of  German  down- 
fall: 

Her  [America's]  brilliant,  if  pitiless,  war  industry  had  en- 
tered the  service  of  patriotism  and  had  not  failed  it.  Under 
the  compulsion  of  military  necessity  a  ruthless  autocracy 
was  at  work  and  rightly,  even  in  this  land  at  the  portals 
of  which  the  Statue  of  Liberty  flashes  its  blinding  light 
across  the  seas.  They  understood  war. 


Total  defense  must  plan  to  fight,  to  win  and,  above 
all,  to  survive  war.  It  must  mobilize  men,  money,  mate- 
rials, morale — all  resources — so  they  can  be  tapped  at  will 
for  national  defense  and  without  exploitation  and  with 
the  least  dislocation  of  civilians.  The  needs  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  and  other  war  agencies  of  our  country,  and 
of  those  nations  we  desire  to  help  through  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act,  change  and  expand  overnight.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  industrial  mobilization  to  decide  what  those 
needs  are  but  to  supply  the  materials,  labor,  and  organi- 
zation to  meet  these  demands.  To  do  this,  we  must  know 
what  we  have  to  do  and  then  plan  to  do  it.  A  general 
formula  of  action  must  be  evolved  to  coordinate  and 
synchronize  the  multiplicity  of  national  and  international 
efforts  and  to  organize  supply  and  demand  so  that  the 
things  that  are  needed  are  provided  when  and  where  they 
are  needed  with  the  least  injury  to  the  industrial  fabric  of 
the  nation. 

In  1918,  the  War  Industries  Board  published  a  formula 
of  principles  in  which  the  following  statement  was 
made: 

America  today  is  the  chief  source  of  strength  to  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  conflict  against  German  world  domination. 
.  .  .  The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  war  demand  sacrifices. 
It  is  the  price  of  victory.  Only  actual  needs,  not  fancied 
wants,  should  and  can  be  satisfied.  To  save  heavy  and  long 
privation,  temporary  deprivation  must  be  the  rule.  Amer- 
ica's willingness  to  accept  these  conditions  marks  her  abil- 
ity to  quicken  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
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That  might  have  been  written  this  morning. 

If  we  are  to  keep  the  war  from  reaching  these  shores 
or  win  any  war  into  which  we  are  thrust,  it  will  not  be 
done  by  "business  as  usual"  but  by  the  full  mobilization 
of  our  economic  resources  as  in  1918  and  it  must  not  be 
too  little  or  too  late. 

What  Full  Mobilization  Means 

THIS    MEANS    TRANSFORMING    AMERICAN    INDUSTRY    FROM    A 

highly  competitive  economy  to  a  practically  single  uni- 
tary system  under  which  all  producers  will  cooperate, 
sharing  trade  secrets,  pooling  patents,  resources,  and  fa- 
cilities. Production  must  be  speeded  up  to  disgorge  un- 
precedented volumes  of  supplies,  military  and  civilian, 
with  the  fullest  use  made  of  every  factory,  worker,  ma- 
chine, dollar,  tool,  and  material.  This  means  regional 
organization  to  discover  untapped  sources  of  supply  and 
plants  which  can  be  converted  to  defense  needs.  It  also 
means  special  emphasis  on  sub-contracting,  using  small 
businesses,  particularly  those  businesses  which  would  be 
deprived  of  work  because  of  shortages  of  material  or 
labor. 

Because  the  conversion  of  facilities  from  peace  to  war 
production  was  not  begun  soon  enough,  we  still  face 
widespread  dislocations,  temporary  unemployment,  and 
possible  business  failures.  What  this  postponement  has 
cost  the  country  is  impossible  to  reckon.  But  it  is  com- 
forting that  the  present  organization  apparently  appre- 
ciates the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

An  adequate  flow  of  materials  must  be  maintained. 
Great  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials  must  be  accumu- 
lated. We  can  develop  substitutes  for  many  things  we 
now  buy  and  free  ourselves  for  all  time,  as  others  are 
trying  to  do,  from  many  of  our  present-day  imported 
necessities.  In  the  last  war  we  developed  the  chemical  and 
dye  business. 

That  means  there  must  be  a  driving  and  constant 
search  for  new  sources  of  materials  within  our  borders 
and  in  nearby  countries  where  transpertation  is  a  mini- 
mum hazard.  Inventors  must  be  put  to  work  to  find  sub- 
stitutes in  every  field  of  activity.  Research  should  be  un- 
limited. Throughout  industry  the  things  we  have  plenty 
of  must  be  used  for  the  things  that  are  scarce;  wasteful 
manufacturing  practices  must  be  eliminated;  patterns, 
styles  simplified;  materials  salvaged  and  all  deferrable 
uses  postponed.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  these  expedi- 
ents in  operation  would  be  likely  to  imagine  the  vast 
quantities  of  essential  commodities,  power,  storage  space, 
transportation,  money  and  labor  which  can  be  made 
available  in  this  way. 

Priorities;  Price  Control;  Commandeering 

BECAUSE  SHORTAGES  WILL  OCCUR,  TOTAL  DEFENSE  ENVISAGES 
the  establishment  of  a  priority  so  that  materials  will  go 
not  to  the  longest  purse  but  to  the  most  necessitous  use. 
Less  essential  industries  must  yield  precedence  to  those 
more  essential,  and  conversion  made  from  less  essential 
to  more  essential  uses.  However,  in  no  instance  must  an 
industry  be  destroyed.  The  fat  can  be  taken  off  all  busi- 
ness but  the  skeleton  and  vital  organs  must  remain.  If 
some  industry  must  suffer  temporary  deprivation,  all 
producers  in  that  industry  should  bear  the  burden  pro- 
portionately. 

There  should  be  ample  notice  of  impending  shortages 
and  priorities  so  that  substitutes  can  be  devised  and  fac- 


tories converted  to  defense  needs  before,  not  after,  plants 
are  compelled  to  shut  down  and  workers  are  thrown  out 
of  jobs.  This  is  particularly  important  for  small  business. 
The  huge  industrial  concerns  have  the  technical  skill;  the 
management,  the  capital  resources  to  withstand  shocks 
and  to  make  necessary  adjustments,  even  if  given  short 
notice.  The  average  small  businessman  has  no  such  mar- 
gin of  safety  and  may  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  before 
he  awakes  to  what  has  hit  him.  Such  bankruptcies  impair 
production  and  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  morale.  Un- 
der total  defense,  civilian  morale  becomes  as  important  as 
military  morale. 

Priorities  mean  giving  to  one  before  another.  When  this 
occurs  the  man  who  has  been  displaced  will  seek  to  re- 
capture his  position.  If  the  total  supply  isn't  sufficient  to 
go  around,  he  will  bid  a  higher  price  to  get  what  he 
wants  at  the  time  he  can  use  it.  Manufacturers  naturally 
seek  to  give  preference  to  such  high-priced  orders  and  so, 
in  effect,  you  build  up  a  private  priority  system  that  com- 
petes with  and  impairs  the  system  of  government  prior- 
ities. That  is  why  government  priorities  cannot  be  wholly 
effective  without  price  control.  As  soon  as  a  priority  is 
discussed,  price  control  must  be  automatically  considered, 
too. 

Under  conditions  of  war  production,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  competitive  price.  There  is  more  business  than 
all  the  producers  in  the  nation  can  possibly  handle.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  the  government  or  the  people  should 
become  the  victims  of  "what  the  traffic  will  bear"  or  of 
runaway  markets,  or  that  essential  goods  can  be  with- 
held by  profiteers  and  speculators  who  believe  they  can 
command  higher  prices  later.  The  government  must  be 
able  to  get  what  it  needs  at  reasonable  cost,  to  fix  fair 
prices  and  to  commandeer  supplies  and  materials  for 
just  compensation. 

This  power  of  Congress  to  commandeer  the  nation's 
resources  was  the  true  basis  of  our  control  of  industry 
during  the  last  war,  supplemented  by  priorities,  price 
control,  conservation,  simplification,  substitution,  and 
conversion  of  facilities.  These  things  remain  the  essence 
of  control  for  effective  industrial  mobilization  today. 
They  all  go  together.  None  will  work  successfully  with- 
out the  rest. 

Inflation 

EXCEPT    FOR     HUMAN     SLAUGHTER    AND    MAIMING    AND     ALL 

that  goes  with  them,  inflation  is  the  most  destructive  of 
the  consequences  of  war.  It  might  double  or  more  the 
cost  of  the  war;  it  imposes  the  severest  hardships  on  our 
people  and,  through  inevitable  deflation  that  follows,  bur- 
dens the  future  with  a  constantly  increasing  debt  and  a 
long  period  of  painful  and  bitter  readjustment  destroy- 
ing the  confidence  of  people  in  themselves  and  their  gov- 
ernment, leaving  them  open  to  all  of  the  old  and  new 
isms. 

Nor  is  inflation  a  danger  which  will  hold  back  and  wait 
for  a  formal  declaration  of  a  shooting  war.  With  payrolls 
soaring  and  shortages  developing,  more  money  bidding 
for  less  goods,  the  danger  of  an  inflationary  price  rise  is 
imminent. 

To  ease  the  inflationary  pressures  we  must  try  to  in- 
crease supply,  either  directly  by  increasing  production  or 
indirectly  by  finding  substitutes  or  by  conservation  and 
simplification.  Then  we  must  try  to  cut  off  demand: — 
(Continued  on  page  642) 
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National  Defense  Posters 


OEM's  most  striking  poster 


UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE 
SAVINGS  BONDS  STAMPS 


The  poster  which  won  first  prize  in 
a  Defense  Poster  competition  held  by 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 


Another  prize-winning  poster  for 
the  Treasury  Department  from  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art's  competition 


TIME  IS  SHORT 


KEEP  EM  ROILING! 


»«*****•.. 


DEFENSE 
7  PLANT 


PART  OF  THE 

ARSENAL" 
DEMOCRACY 


Top    of   page:    Three    posters   for   use   in   defense   plants.     Above:   Official    identi- 
fication   for    plants    with    half    or    more    of    their    facilities    devoted    to    defense 


Q  Y  ]VI  P  O  S  I  U  M" 


Cartoons  by  Fitzpatrick,  courtesy  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


NOT  THE  AMERICAN  WAY 


'Can  We  Afford 


Anything  Else?" 


Faculty,  New  Yor%  School  of  Social  Wor^;  author,  "The  Steel  Workers" 


IF     PHYSICIANS     WERE     DISCUSSING     HOW     TO 

build  up  bodily  resistance  to  disease  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  heart  going,  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  that  there  would  be 
no  minority  report. 

The  question  posed  in  this  symposium 
differs  mainly  in  that  it  relates  to  the 
health  of  organized  society:  How  can  we 
strengthen  our  external  defenses  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  freedom?  By  mak- 
ing sure  first  of  all  that  we  have  our  free- 
dom. By  making  sure  that  everyone  has 
a  genuine  stake  in  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy — and  that  no  one  has  more  than 
his  fair  share.  By  conserving  and  extending 
the  gains  that  farmers  and  labor  have 
made  in  the  last  decade.  By  abolishing  such 
unjust  measures  as  the  poll  tax  and  the 
sales  tax.  By  upholding  civil  rights.  By 
abolishing  unfair  discrimination  based  on 
sex,  religion  or  race.  By  so  ordering  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  our  society 
as  to  establish  justice  and  equality  as 
nearly  as  that  may  be  among  human  be- 
ings. 

Thus  may  any  nation  arouse  the  en- 
thusiastic loyalty  of  its  citizens. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  this  in  a  period 
of  national  emergency?  Rather,  can  we 


afford  to  do  anything  else!  Political  and 
economic  health  are  assets  in  any  society 
at  any  time.  Supporting  evidence  appears 
in  the  history  of  our  stumbling  efforts  to- 
ward such  ends.  Stubborn  opposition  gives 
way  to  tolerance,  and  tolerance  to  affirma- 
tive support.  That  is  the  record  of  move- 
ments for  industrial  safety,  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  the  shorter  work  day, 
old  age  and  mothers'  pensions.  Social  se- 
curity legislation  is  moving  in  the  same 
cycle. 

Twenty  years  ago  officials  of  steel  com- 
panies were  positive  that  any  reduction 
in  the  prevailing  twelve-hour  day  would 
be  disastrous.  But  the  change  came.  This 
fall  an  important  steel  company  took  a 
half  page  ad  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
declaring  itself  to  have  been  the  first  to 
abandon  twelve  hours  and  proclaiming  the 
value  to  the  industry  and  to  the  workers  of 
the  eight-hour  day! 

We  cannot  achieve  at  a  single  bound  all 
of  the  objectives  of  a  democratic  society. 
In  a  period  of  national  crisis,  sacrifices  are 
in  order.  But  sacrifices  must  be  related  to 
capacity  for  sacrifice.  And  there  is  no  virtue 
or  health  in  any  weakening  of  our  inter- 
nal structure  of  defense. 


"How  can  we  speed  defense  produc- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
free  labor  and  free  enterprise?" 

[Alphabetical  list  of  contributors  on  page  636] 

"Blaze  Trails"  LUCIUS  R.  EASTMAN 


Chairman,    The   Hills   Brothers    Company;   chairman,    National 
Council,   Survey    Associates;   formerly   American    member,    Eco- 
nomic   Committee,    League    of   Nations 

THE    QUESTION    COMES    TO     ME     AS    AN     EMPLOYER.     1     REPLY     "You 

cannot."  That  is,  speeding  defense,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  pre- 
serve "free  labor  and  free  enterprise"  //  you  use  those  words  in 
the  generally  accepted  sense.  Many  of  our  old  slogans  are  dead; 
many  phrases  in  common  use  are  no  longer  applicable  to  our 
present  needs.  Developments  which  have  unleashed  or  enslaved 
whole  peoples  demand  that  we  restate  our  objectives  in  new 
terms  if  we  are  to  hold  the  gains  of  the  past  and  make  the  most 
of  them. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  today — whether  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic or  political  world — with  Justice  Brandeis'  problem  of 
bigness.  Size  (nations,  corporations,  unions)  means  power;  more 
size — more  power;  and  as  we  are  slowly  realizing,  power  means 
responsibility.  Power  does  not  mean,  as  many  think,  more  free- 
dom. Nor  does  freedom  any  longer  mean  rugged  individualism, 
whether  of  nation  or  state,  corporation  or  union.  Real  freedom 
is  not  found  in  isolation.  Real  freedom  is  primarily  social.  Neither 
enterprise  nor  labor  can  be  free  in  and  of  itself  but  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  freedom  of  action  of  all  groups  within  a  free  society. 
To  put  Mazzini's  philosophy  into  an  American  nutshell:  We 
must  stop  talking  so  much  about  our  rights 
and  pay  more  attention  to  our  duties — 
to  our  obligations  to  the  world  we  live  in 
and  to  the  nation  of  which  we  are  a  part,  to 
which  we  owe  our  liberties.  We  should  aim 
toward  a  larger  freedom  both  for  labor  and 
for  enterprise.  We  can  write  a  new  chapter 
to  "Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness" to  take  the  place  of  the  selfish  happi- 
ness and  of  the  unrestrained  license  of  the 
Twenties. 

A  national  crisis  interferes  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  both  enterprise  and  labor. 
Such  interference  is  essential  to  the  com- 
mon welfare.  I  can  envisage  the  employer 
and  employe  groups  in  this  country,  confi- 
dent in  the  justice  of  their  common  cause, 
throwing  themselves  wholeheartedly  into 
national  defense,  sacrificing  perhaps  as 
never  before  for  the  sake  of  the  liberties 
which  they  prize.  Then,  when  it  is  over 
and  through — because  of  the  very  toil  and 
sacrifice  endured  together — I  anticipate  their 
realization  as  never  before  that  genuine 
liberty  of  enterprise,  real  freedom  of  labor, 
are  to  be  found  in  sharing  responsibilities 
— in  working  together  for  goals  outside 
themselves. 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


WHY   NOT  ACCEPT  THE   CHALLENGE   OF  THESE 

times  to  blaze  trails  in  human  relation- 
ships? Let  us  have  faith  that  new  truth  will 
prevail.  Let  us  recapture  old  truths;  and 
one  of  them  is  "No  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self." 
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"Put   Our   Heads   Together' 


ROBERT  J.  WATT 


International  Representative,   American   Federation    of  Labor 


WE    SHOULD    ASSIGN    THE    JOB    TO    THE    MEN 

and  women  who  operate  American  industry. 
I  mean  the  people  in  our  huge  production 
plants  and  our  small  shops  as  well,  whether 
they  are  wearing  the  mantle  of  manage- 
ment or  the  overalls  of  the  wage  earner. 

Too  much  of  our  effort  thus  far  has 
been  spent  trying  to  crank  up  the  motor 
from  the  national  capital.  We  are  suckers 
for  centralizing  authority  whether  in  Wash- 
ington or  Wall  Street.  We  do  need  a 
G.H.Q.  But  our  industrial  democracy  is 
not  functioning  unless  every  unit  has  the 
brains,  the  energy,  and  the  guts  to  tackle 
every  necessary  job  in  its  own  backyard. 

Washington  should  issue  the  orders  and 
supply  the  liaison  needed  to  keep  the  flow 
of  materials  moving.  Washington's  orders, 
however,  should  be  of  this  sort: 

"The  government  has  issued  contracts 
which  must  be  completed  a  lot  more  rap- 
idly than  they  are  being  produced.  Hence 

"Individually  Aroused,   Alert   .   . 


the  government  asks  management  and  labor 
to  get  together  in  every  community  and 
find  ways  of  turning  them  out  faster.  The 
government  will  supply  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  when  and  where  needed, 
but  we  asf{  each  industrial  unit  to  set  up 
its  own  management-labor  committees  to 
accomplish  the  job  on  their  own  initiative 
and  intelligence." 

Even  if  we  could  get  the  right  answers 
infallibly  from  some  government  bureau, 
which  I  doubt,  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  democratic  way:  put  our 
heads  together,  participate  in  decisions  and 
do  our  level  best  to  succeed. 

In  other  words,  the  greatest  asset  of  a 
democracy  is  the  self-reliance,  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm  of  our  people.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  solving  our  own  problems 
without  having  to  wire  for  instructions.  We 
are  accustomed  to  delegating  authority  to 
representatives  chosen  by  their  constituents. 


COLBY  M.  CHESTER 


Chairman,   General  Foods   Corporation;   chm.   (1936)   National  Ass'n   of  Manufacturers 


LET  US  STERNLY  REALIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 

this  basic  truth:  Within  the  labyrinths  of 
our  own  complacency  lies  America's  weak- 
ness. It  is  altogether  too  late  to  "let  George 
do  it." 

Buck-passing  is  a  flimsy  bomb  shelter.  In 
this  desperate  hour,  no  one  can  help  us  but 
ourselves — our  individual  selves. 

The  hour  demands — the  headlines  make 
imperative — an  awakened  individual  sense 
of  responsibility.  Frankly,  that  is  the  only 
way  I  see  to  make  democracy  dynamic,  to 
accelerate  defense,  and  to  safeguard  our 
unique  free  system  of  living. 

The  crying  need  is  to  get  the  American 

"We  Need  To  Do  Five  Things' 


people  sufficiently  educated  to  our  internal 
as  well  as  our  external  dangers.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  dangers  confronting 
us.  The  dangers  are  alarmingly  real;  but, 
I  submit,  the  job  is  one  of  self-education — 
or  shall  we  call  it  enlightened  self-preserva- 
tion? —  rather  than  one  of  collectivistic 
mass  control.  Mirroring  ourselves  before 
harsh  reality,  each  of  us  now — today — must 
make  an  American's  affirmation:  "I  am  no 
mere  pin  on  a  map!  I  am  a  shareholder,  a 
partner,  a  worker,  in  this  enterprise!  Plain- 
ly, it  is  up  to  me  to  protect  my  invest- 
ment." 
Paul  Revere,  himself,  had  to  sense  the 


JAMES  B.  CAREY 


Secretary,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  CAN  BE  SPEEDED  AND 
the  freedom  of  enterprise  and  labor  pre- 
served by  a  comprehensive  program  of 
democratic  action.  We  need  to  do  five 
things: 

1.  We  must   lay  down   a   guarantee  of 
post-war  production  levels,  assuring  full  em- 
ployment  and   maximum   use   of  facilities 
to  remove  the  chief  fear  blocking  present 
defense  efforts:  fear  of  the  future. 

2.  We   must    establish,   now,   a    defense 
planning   board    with    full    powers   to    co- 
ordinate defense  production,  including  con- 
trol  over  military  procurement,   priorities, 
price  fixing,  property  seizure,  and  credit  to 
finance  production.  This  board  should  be 
composed    of    representatives    from    labor, 
management,  consumers,  and  farmers,  with 
a  government  chairman.  It  would  take  an 
inventory  of  productive  capacities   and  of 
our  military  and  civilian  requirements  and 


lay  down  production  schedules  to  supply 
them  in  order  of  need.  It  would  expedite 
expansion  of  facilities  where  necessary. 

An  approach  has  been  made  by  creating 
the  Economic  Defense  Board  and  the  Sup- 
ply Priorities  and  Allocations  Board,  but  the 
essential  powers  a  central  agency  must  ex- 
ercise are  still  distributed  among  various 
agencies. 

3.  We  must  establish,  now,  industry 
committees  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  management  and  labor  representatives 
under  a  government  chairman  to  adminis- 
ter defense  production  policies  laid  down 
by  the  planning  board  for  each  of  the 
basic  industries.  These  committees  are  es- 
sential in  order  to  deal  with  each  industry 
in  a  clarified  and  integrated  manner,  to 
cope  with  problems  of  conversion  and  ex- 
pansion of  facilities,  to  produce  supplies 
on  time  and  to  prevent  serious  dislocations 


If  all  the  time  wasted  in  traveling  back 
and  forth  to  Washington  were  saved  by 
settling  local  bottlenecks  locally,  our  de- 
fense effort  would  accelerate  at  a  phenome- 
nal rate!  Our  folks  back  home  would  feel 
a  lot  better  if  they  knew  they  were  playing 
a  part  in  running  the  jobs  themselves.  In 
facing  problems  and  finding  solutions  to- 
gether to  meet  defense  needs,  local  co- 
operation, community  by  community,  would 
build  the  foundation  of  an  enduring,  eco- 
nomic democracy  through  which  alone,  I 
believe,  we  can  preserve  our  system  of  free 
enterprise,  our  representative  democracy, 
and  the  freedoms  for  which  we  are  pledged 
to  fight. 

After  traveling  over  the  country  from 
one  coast  to  the  other  several  times  during 
the  past  six  months,  speaking  at  labor, 
employer,  and  college  meetings,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  an  intelligent 
effort  made  to  harness  the  democracy  of 
labor  to  the  defense  program  in  a  demo- 
cratic way.  I  hesitate  to  even  think  about 
what  the  consequences  of  our  failure  will 
be. 


danger  before  he  could  set  out  to  arouse 
the  land.  He  did  not  sit  back  and  rely 
upon  some  proxy  patriotism.  Nor  can  we 
moderns  "leave  it  all  up  to  Washington." 
Today  each  of  us  must  serve  as  did  Re- 
vere. Individually  aroused,  alert,  we  will 
achieve  unity.  We  will  enforce  action  to 
double  and  even  triple  defense  production; 
to  see  that  much  strain  and  non-defense 
spending  are  not  inflicted  upon  the  coun- 
try's economy;  to  make  sure  that  all  in 
high  places,  whether  in  industry,  labor,  or 
government,  give  of  their  best;  and  to 
discover  a  new  pride  in  stepped-up  effi- 
ciency and  greater  service  to  the  nation. 

With  each  of  us  doing  his  share,  I  have 
no  fears  for  America.  Rather,  I  face  the 
morrow  with  surging  pride  and  hope  in 
my  heart. 


that  would  obstruct  our  entire  defense  ef- 
fort. 

The  commodity  sections  of  OPM  are 
a  step  in  this  direction  but  they  do  not  go 
far  enough. 

4.  We  must  maintain  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  American  people,  including  the  right 
of   workers    to    collective    bargaining.    We 
must  extend  social  security  systems  to  pro- 
vide better  housing,  medical  care,  and  pro- 
tection against  unemployment  and  old  age. 

5.  We  must  put  forward  concrete  pro- 
posals for  international  order  in  the  post- 
war period  based  upon  economic  and  po- 
litical  democracy,   including  guarantees  of 
decent  standards  of  living  for  all  peoples, 
and   curbs   upon   future   wars.   The   eight 
point   Churchill-Roosevelt   statement    needs 
specific   implementation.   Only   so   can   we 
persuade  people  that  they  are  fighting  for 
a  better  world  and  thus  assure  the  morale 
essential  for  die  defense  effort. 

This  program  is  the  foundation  of  the 
proposals  advanced  by  the  CIO,  under  the 
leadership  of  Philip  Murray. 


NOVEMBER     1941 
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'On   Both   Fronts' 


DOROTHY  J.  BELLANCA 


Vice-president,   Amalgamated   Clothing    Workers  of  America 


AMERICAN  LABOR,  WITH  GREATER  UNANIMITY 
than  any  other  section  of  the  population, 
recognizes  that  our  national  security  and 
our  rights  and  liberties  as  a  free  people 
stand  in  the  gravest  peril  from  the  ruthless 
war  machine  of  German  fascism.  We  know 
that  workers  would  be  the  first  and  worst 
victims  of  a  Hitler  victory.  We  therefore 
call  for  and  will  loyally  participate  in  a 
broad  national  front,  embracing  every  sin- 
cere anti-fascist  individual  and  group. 

American  labor  has  made  its  position 
clear  in  the  official  acts  and  declarations  of 
its  leading  organizations.  The  appeasers  and 
defeatists  are  not  found  in  labor's  camp. 
Those  isolated  leaders  who  have  not  voiced 
labor's  conviction  find  themselves  without 
support  from  the  ranks.  They  are  being 
repudiated  by  their  own  organizations. 

Recognition  by  labor  that  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  is  its  most  pressing  task  lays  the 
solid  basis  for  the  organization  of  that  de- 
feat in  a  democratic  way.  Labor  knows 
that  the  foundation  of  victory  must  be  laid 
in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  America 
before  it  can  be  won  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  It  is  prepared  to  make  any  and 
every  needed  sacrifice  to  that  end.  It  de- 
mands only  that  others  be  called  upon  to 
shoulder  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  and 
that  the  sacrifices  which  it  maizes  shall  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  defense  effort  and  not 
diverted  to  the  profit  of  any  individual  or 
group.  To  guarantee  that  its  sacrifices  shall 


not  be  unequal  or  ineffectual,  it  asks  also 
continuing  and  widened  representation  in 
formulating  and  administering  the  program. 
Given  these  fundamental  guarantees, 
American  labor  will  give  increasingly  its 
wholehearted  effort  to  the  prosecution  of 
defense  production.  I  am  confident  that  our 
democratic  institutions  will  vindicate  them- 


selves by  demonstrating  the  superior  abil- 
ity of  a  free  and  informed  people  to  de- 
fend their  way  of  life  against  forces  of 
totalitarian  terror,  slavery,  and  ignorance. 

Further,  labor  is  seriously  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  post-war  world.  The 
rout  of  fascist  ideology  and  all  it  stands 
for  at  home  and  abroad  is  as  important  as 
the  defeat  of  Hitler's  armies. 

Labor  will  spare  no  effort  and  shirk  no 
burden  to  insure  victory  for  democracy  on 
both  fronts. 


"By  Men  In  Overalls' 


MEYER  JACOBSTEIN 


The  Broofyngs  Institution,  Washington;  former  Congressman  from  New 

THE    WAR   OF    DEMOCRACY    AGAINST    DICTATOR- 

ship  will  be  won  by  men  in  overalls. 

America's  industrial  superiority  will  over- 
whelm Hitler  if  we  are  properly  geared  to 
maximum  production  in  factory  and  on 
farm. 

To  successfully  achieve  this  goal,  all  citi- 
zens must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  sec- 
tion or  group  in  society  that  is  profiteering 
in  the  carrying  out  of  our  national  de- 
fense program. 

There  can  be  no  room  for  selfishness  or 
greed  at  a  time  when  democracy's  very  ex- 
istence is  challenged. 

Business  enterprise,  labor,  and  the  farmer 
should  be  willing  to  cooperate  by  foregoing 
undue  private  gains  during  this  critical 
emergency. 

Only  a  program  of  sacrifice  and  self- 
denial  can  produce  a  spiritual  unity  which 
is  the  strongest  bulwark  in  a  democracy. 


Even  More  Important  than  Soldiers 


'You  Can't  Legislate  Brotherly  Love' 


ELINORE  M.  HERRICK 


Regional  Director,  Second  Region,  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


UNIONIZED  PLANTS  OPERATING  UNDER  AGREE- 
ments — reached  through  collective  bargain- 
ing with  freely  chosen  representatives  of 
the  employes — unquestionably  provide  the 
soundest  basis  for  operating  any  business 
— defense  or  otherwise. 

Such  agreements  should  contain  sound 
provisions  for  adjusting  grievances,  periodic 
re-examination  of  wage  rates  (especially  im- 
portant in  a  time  of  rising  prices),  and 
arbitration  of  disputes  arising  under  them. 

Despite  the  very  considerable  progress 
since  the  passage  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  struggle  for  union  recog- 
nition continues  to  be  the  most  important 
cause  of  strikes,  although  often  coupled 
with  wage  and  hour  demands.  The  growing 
tendency  among  employers  to  refer  unions, 
which  approach  them  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, to  the  NLRB  for  certification  presages 
a  complete  acceptance  of  the  principle  and 
should  be  encouraged.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  an  employer  who  refuses  to  cooperate 
in  the  determination  of  a  representation 
question  under  the  board's  revised  and 
greatly  accelerated  procedure.  Nor  sympathy 
with  a  union  which  reverts  to  the  picket 
line  to  prove  its  majority  in  preference  to 
the  orderly  procedure  of  a  government 


supervised  election.  Education  is  still  needed. 

The  normal  give  and  take  in  negotiating 
an  agreement  lays  the  soundest  basis  for 
mutual  understanding  and  good  will  be- 
tween the  parties.  And  it  is  good  will  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  industry  turn  faster. 

Since  many  defense  industry  strikes  occur 
today  because  of  wage  demands,  devices  for 
preventing  them  should  be  stressed: 

(a)  An  agreement  at  the  outset  of  ne- 
gotiations that  any  final  understanding  will 
be  made   retroactive   to   the   date   of  their 
commencement,  thus  taking  the  pressure  off 
the  negotiators  to  decide  prematurely  that 
no  wage  agreement  can  be  reached. 

(b)  A   pre-negotiation   agreement   to   in- 
voke a  mediator — either  state  or  federal — 
before  negotiations  are  broken  off. 

(c)  Agreement  that  points  on  which  no 
agreement  is  reached  will  be  arbitrated. 

Employers  are  generally  ready  to  accept 
the  retroactive  principle  but  balk  at  arbi- 
trating wages.  However,  there  are  many 
formulae  which  protect  the  parties  from 
an  unsound  arbitration  award.  In  working 
one  out  a  skilful  mediator  can  be  of  great 
assistance.  So,  also,  in  solving  the  demand 
for  a  closed  shop,  which  is  another  im- 
portant source  of  strikes  today.  There  are 


so  many  possible  modifications  of  the  closed 
shop  principle  that  I  believe  employers  may 
well  submit  this  question  also  to  arbitra- 
tion rather  than  risk  a  strike. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  procedures  be- 
cause they  are  all  carried  out  by  voluntary 
agreement,  which  is  real  democracy  in  ac- 
tion. Legislation  outlawing  strikes  will  not 
prevent  "wildcat"  strikes  resulting  from 
the  spontaneous  reaction  of  workers  to  real 
or  fancied  grievances.  Even  under  a  union 
agreement  such  outbreaks  cannot  be  wholly 
controlled  though  less  apt  to  happen  and 
more  easily  terminated  since  responsible 
union  leaders  will  throw  their  strength 
to  support  of  the  contract.  Legislation  com- 
pelling arbitration  would  be  equally  un- 
satisfactory, and  in  my  observation  even 
more  distasteful  to  employers  than  to  unions. 

Nevertheless  the  public  interest  and  the 
pressure  of  the  defense  program  require 
that  both  sides  exhaust  every  means  of 
reaching  agreement  without  resorting  to 
strikes.  Too  often  an  employer's  expres- 
sions of  hostility  during  negotiations  have 
provoked  an  unnecessary  strike.  Similarly, 
overbearing  arrogance  by  labor  representa- 
tives may  prevent  a  meeting  of  minds  and 
result  in  a  strike.  Just  because  in  either 
case  it  is  an  "attitude"  that  stops  produc- 
tion, I  believe  that  education  rather  than 
legislation  is  the  answer.  You  can't  legis- 
late a  frame  of  mind  or  brotherly  love! 
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"With   Labor   Free   And   Unfettered' 


DAVID  DUBINSKY 


President,  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union 


Getting  Out  of  No  Man's  Land 


"The  Highest  Form  of  Team  Play" 


PUSHING  AHEAD  WITH  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 
on  a  colossal  and  ever-mounting  scale  is 
not  merely  a  physical  problem  for  a  nation 
which  is  not  yet  at  war.  The  United  States 
has  been  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  un- 
limited national  emergency,  it  is  true.  But 
unless  and  until  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  accept  in  deep  faith  and 
with  profound  conviction  such  a  declara- 
tion, it  may  for  a  time  remain  a  mere 
term. 

This  matter  is  too  grave  to  be  treated 
with  anything  but  extreme  candor.  Thus 
far,  the  widespread  defense  effort  has  im- 
plied few  sacrifices  for  America.  It  has 
meant  reemployment  for  a  few  millions  of 
workers;  it  has  brought  fabulous  profits  to 

SIDNEY  BLUMENTHAL 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Shclton  Looms 


YOUR  QUESTION  SEEMS  TO  IMPLY  THAT  THERE 

is  incompatibility  between  free  labor,  free 
enterprise,  and  the  speeding  up  of  defense 
production.  I  cannot  see  it  that  way. 

American  freedom  is  based  on  intelligent 
persuasion  and  final  conviction  as  to  the 
need  for  action.  Thereafter  exercise  of  free 
will,  jointly  with  others,  for  a  common 
purpose,  becomes  the  highest  form  of  team 
play.  Sober  undertaking  of  an  inescapable 
job — translated  into  enthusiastic  pursuit 
of  the  effort  with  every  fanfare  in  the 
progress  towards  the  goal — is  easy  when 
there  is  candid  acceptance  of  the  objective. 

The  first  requisite,  then,  in  accomplishing 
the  utmost  in  production  of  defense  output 
is  for  the  government  to  be  so  open  with 
the  public  that  response  will  come  auto- 
matically— because  it  cannot  be  denied. 
Examples  are  many  as  to  the  pretense  of 
rapid  implementation  of  the  defense  effort 
when  there  may  be  evidence  that  progress 
actually  has  been  slow. 

We  require  not  only  greater  candor  but 
much  more  clarified  and  complete  informa- 
tion— enough  to  convince  those  whom  it  is 
sought  to  enlist  (particularly  labor) — as  to 
the  resources  of  the  country,  its  expected 
needs  and  its  expected  production.  Add  to 
this,  set  forth  in  graphic  terms,  the  inescap- 
able punishment  we  must  pay  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  challenge  of  the  hour 

There  is  need  for  greater  recognition  of 
the  potentialities  of  management  in  private 
enterprise.  More  localized  responsibility  is 
called  for.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  or- 
ganizations set  up  for  defense  have  eminent 
names.  Each  one  has  to  his  credit  out- 
standing achievements.  Free  management 
enterprise  is  trained  to  short  cuts  and  in- 
tense adaptations  in  the  rapid  solution  of 
problems  on  a  large  scale.  Yet  when 
called  in  by  the  government,  these  men 
seem  to  be  shackled  and  in  turn  shackle 
the  enterprises  in  their  charge.  They  are 
made  to  await  decisions  for  unnecessarilv 


long  periods.  They  are  limited  by  hair- 
splitting specifications  not  in  themselves 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  battle  or  de- 
fense. There  is  lack  of  that  give  and  take 
and  elasticity  that  go  with  cooperative  effort. 

Opportunities  for  service  imply  respon- 
sibility, but  it  is  also  true  that  responsibility 
cannot  be  expected  unless  we  give  scope  to 
the  full  use  of  available  facilities.  Perhaps 
the  present  attempt  to  correlate  small  busi- 
ness with  large  enterprise  may  lead  to  the 
acceptance  of  varying  lines  of  action  con- 
verging to  the  same  purpose. 

There  may  be  need  for  labor  voluntarily 
to  lengthen  working  hours  from  forty  per 
week  to  fifty  or  even  sixty.  Complacency  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the 
workers.  They  can  be  roused  to  stretch  out 
work  if  it  means  backing  up  fighters  who 
may  be  their  own  kin,  or  means  saving  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  cannot  be 
brought  home  by  grandiloquent  speeches, 
but  by  facts  and  figures  revealing  why  there 
is  a  shortage,  why  it  cannot  be  met  other- 
wise and  why  machinery  and  men  must 
come  through  as  the  price  for  achievement 
and  the  cost  of  freedom. 

We  encounter  apprehension  everywhere 
as  to  the  collapse  when  defense  activity 
may  be  sharply  curtailed.  That  fear  drags 
on  our  utmost  effort.  That  fear  can  be 
largely  reduced  once  we  convince  the  na- 
tion of  its  responsibility  to  continue  large 
scale  production  after  the  termination  of 
the  war — to  continue  thus  to  serve  an  im- 
poverished world,  bitterly  in  need  of  every- 
thing which  we  can  supply  out  of  our  ex- 
cess. 

As  part  of  our  defense  effort  now,  there- 
fore, we  need  to  plan  for  the  shifting  over 
the  full  measure  of  our  productive  forces 
to  peacetime  needs  and  to  acceptance  of  a 
generous  share  of  the  world  burden. 

Leadership,  social  understanding,  and 
generous  wisdom  are  more  than  ever  the 
formula  for  a  better  world. 


industry  and,  of  course,  greater  earnings 
to  workers  engaged  in  defense  industries. 

But  national  defense  is  not  a  holiday. 
The  scene  is  already  beginning  to  change. 
Pretty  soon  it  is  bound  to  be  definitely 
altered. 

Even  if  we  don't  get  into  a  shooting  war 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  thunder  of 
the  coming  storm  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
"Business  as  usual"  and  fear  of  over-capa- 
city of  production  and  of  reduced  profits  in 
the  post-emergency  or  post-war  period,  will 
have  to  give  way  to  expansion  without 
limit  to  correspond  with  the  unprecedented 
needs  of  defense.  Excess  profits  taxes,  until 
now  inexcusably  low,  will  begin  cutting 
into  the  pile  of  defense  earnings  that  is 
rapidly  being  accumulated  by  monopolistic 
and  semi-monopolistic  corporations. 

Along  with  the  period  of  full  war  econ- 
omy will  come,  must  come,  price  control 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  There  need 
not  be  scarcity  of  civilian  goods  in  a  coun- 
try with  our  resources.  A  growing  con- 
sumer furor  over  soaring  prices  of  living 
commodities  will  force  the  administration 
to  drastic  measures.  A  special  board  for 
civilian  supply,  implemented  with  real 
power,  and  with  effective  labor  representa- 
tion on  it,  could  overcome  the  present 
shortages  without  interrupting  accelerated 
defense  production. 

THESE  OBJECTIVES — DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ON 
a  gigantic  scale  and  undiminished  flow  of 
consumer  goods — can  be  achieved  in  our 
country  without  serious  curbs  on  labor  and 
on  business  enterprise. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  as  the  full  war 
economy  swings  into  operation,  certain 
pressures  and  even  compulsions  on  business. 
More  rigid  controls  are  inescapable  in  times 
of  national  emergency.  Labor,  however, 
enters  this  period  with  a  clear  conscience. 
Whatever  divisions  still  unfortunately  af- 
fect it,  it  is  united  today  on  the  paramount 
question  of  national  defense. 

All  it  expects — from  industry  and  gov- 
ernment— is  proper  regard  for  decency  in 
living  standards  and  for  its  fundamental 
rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
fense strikes,  which  occurred  in  the  past 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  trace- 
able to  subversive  activities,  would  prove 
that  they  affected  largely  employers  who 
refused  such  recognition  to  their  workers. 

THERE  ARE  GRIM,  HARD  DAYS  AHEAD  OF  us. 
They  will  call  for  sacrifice,  toil,  for  giving 
up  concepts  of  "life  as  usual"  as  long  as 
the  emergency  lasts. 

With  labor  free  and  unfettered,  except 
for  self-imposed  restrictions  and  disciplines, 
America  will  be  immeasurably  stronger  to 
face  the  great  ordeal. 
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"Needed   Immediately" 


SUMNER  H.  SLIGHTER 


Economist,  Lamont  University  Professor,  Harvard 


THE  UNITED  STATES  is  AT  A  TURNING  POINT. 
Up  to  now  more  and  more  non-defense 
goods  have  been  produced  along  with  de- 
fense goods.  The  result  is  not  business  as 
usual,  but  the  highest  standard  of  living 
the  country  ever  enjoyed.  Payrolls  this  year 
will  be  about  $61  billions  as  against  less 
than  $53  billions  in  1929. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  country  is  sufficiently  tooled  up  for 
defense  output  so  that  many  kinds  of  raw 

"Day  In  and  Day  Out  Job" 


materials  cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient 
amounts  for  both  defense  and  non-defense 
demands.  As  a  result,  the  supply  of  the  ever- 
increasing  variety  of  consumer  goods  will 
drop — in  some  cases  drastically.  Employ- 
ment and  payrolls,  however,  will  continue 
to  rise.  If  consumers  insist  on  attempting 
to  maintain  their  present  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  face  of  a  falling  supply  of  goods, 
they  will  interfere  at  many  points  with 
defense  output  by  creating  shortages;  and 

MARY  BARNETT  GILSON 


Economist,  University  of  Chicago;  author,  "Unemployment  Insurance  in  Great  Britain" 


IT   IS   NOW   OBVIOUS   TO   HALF   OR   EVEN    QUAR- 

ter-witted  persons  that  if  we  had  worked  as 
hard  since  1918  to  implement  adequate 
peace  machinery  as  we  are  now  working  on 
war  machinery,  we  might  have  had  a  fair- 
ly decent  world.  Yet  here  at  home  the  air 
is  filled  with  incriminations,  and  we  seem 
too  lacking  in  imagination  to  translate  this 
lesson  into  terms  of  the  most  important 
segment  of  our  national  structure — industry. 

It  isn't  enough  to  hold  elections  and 
"certificate"  this  or  that  group  for  collective 
bargaining  in  a  plant.  The  setting  up  of 
democratic  machinery  founded  on  the  sec- 
ret ballot  and  majority  rule  is  an  impor- 
tant beginning,  long  overdue  in  this  coun- 
try. But  democracy  does  not  function  even 
50  percent  efficiently  without  an  informed 
and  interested  electorate. 

That's  the  job  we  have  neglected. 


Specifically,  is  there  any  valid  reason  why 
organized  labor  and  management  cannot 
collaborate  on  methods  of  production,  on 
setting  of  standards,  on  rate  setting,  on  all 
the  technical  matters  in  relation  to  the 
worker's  job?  "Suggestion  boxes"  won't 
evolve  this  piece  of  machinery  for  working 
"toward  democracy."  Neither  will  haggling 
once  a  year  by  "representatives"  of  employ- 
ers and  unions.  It  is  a  day  in  and  day  out 
job,  on  the  factory  floor.  It  means  a  clean, 
straight,  open,  aboveboard  approach  to  all 
problems.  It  means  elimination  of  regi- 
mentation and  "bossing"  in  the  assumed  in- 
terest of  quick-time  results  and  efficiency. 
It  means  no  withholding  of  facts  from 
workers  or  from  management.  For  most 
of  all,  it  means  giving  the  worker  on  the 
bench  and  at  the  machine  a  chance  to 
vote  and  act  with  understanding. 


'Democracy's  Arsenal  and  Free  Labor' 


SOLOMON  BARKIN 


Director  of  Research,  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 


AMERICAN  LABOR'S  COOPERATION  IN  CON- 
structing  democracy's  arsenal  expands  daily 
despite  local  eruptions.  Labor's  devotion  to 
this  task  has  been  growing  as  purposes 
have  become  clearer,  provisions  for  eco- 
nomic security  more  numerous,  and  union 
status  more  certain. 

American  workers  have  often  shown 
their  preparedness  to  combat  the  forces  of 
nihilism  and  the  negation  of  the  individual. 
The  faith  in  the  future  implanted  by  Amer- 
ican democracy  has  been  strengthened  in 
recent  years.  Labor  wants  an  even  more  de- 
tailed enunciation  of  the  war's  positive 
human  objectives.  The  eight-point  program 
must  not  be  merely  a  state  document  but 
first  draft  of  a  practical  program  to  be  re- 
alized in  part  now  and  elaborated  with 
experience  during  the  peace  to  come. 

If  twenty-three  million  persons  are  to 
be  engaged  in  manufacturing  armaments, 
five  or  six  million  will  still  be  unemployed. 
Areas  will  be  depressed  through  major 
shifts  in  production  and  rationing  of  raw 
materials.  Unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits are  inadequate  for  this  group.  An  ef- 
fective program  of  retraining,  financial  as- 


sistance, and  relocation  of  men  and  indus- 
try must  be  evolved.  And  to  prevent  a 
futile  and  disastrous  chase  of  wages  to 
catch  up  with  living  costs  the  defense  pro- 
gram must  control  prices  and  eliminate 
war  profiteering. 

Industrial  disturbances  are  receding  with 
the  extension  of  collective  agreements  and 
the  disappearance  of  management's  older 
attitudes.  The  struggle  for  the  right  to  or- 
ganize has  still  to  be  fought  in  some  areas; 
in  others  neither  management  nor  work- 
ers have  had  much  experience  with  organ- 
ized industrial  relations.  Nevertheless,  the 
consciousness  of  responsibility  is  growing. 
The  NLRB  has  done  much  to  uproot  an- 
tagonisms and  the  NDMB  is  making  pos- 
sible the  earlier  realization  of  bona  fide 
collective  bargaining. 

The  rearmament  effort  has  multiplied  in- 
stances of  labor-management  cooperation. 
Labor  is  securing  increased  representation 
in  the  government's  planning  and  adminis- 
trative councils.  Similar  representation  on 
the  industrial  level  can  have  even  more 
far-reaching  effects  in  guaranteeing  the 
success  of  the  nation's  effort. 


they  will  produce  a  rapid  rise  in  prices 
which  will  produce  labor  trouble  and  will 
greatly  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  making 
any  orderly  shift  to  non-defense  production. 
Two  steps  are  needed  immediately.  One 
is  to  divert  the  rising  consumer  incomes 
into  national  defense  bonds.  During  the  first 
four  months,  Class  E  bonds  (especially 
designed  for  small  buyers)  have  sold  little 
more  than  $100,000,000  a  month.  The  goal 
should  be  at  least  $4  billions  a  year — three 
times  the  present  rate.  The  agencies  best 
able  to  sell  these  bonds  are  the  trade  unions 
with  their  75,000  locals  throughout  the 
country.  If  each  local  had  a  selling  com- 
mittee of  three  to  five  members,  a  sales 
force  of  over  300,000  would  be  created. 
Notice  that  the  purchases  of  these  bonds 
would  be  pure  gain  for  the  workers.  They 
would  not  reduce  their  standard  of  living 
because  that  cannot  be  any  higher  than 
the  available  supply  of  consumer  goods. 
The  workers  would  simply  be  holding 
down  their  cost  of  living.  In  addition,  they 
would  be  acquiring  assets  which  they  could 
use  later  to  purchase  automobiles,  radios, 
vacuum  cleaners,  refrigerators,  and  other 
things  unavailable  during  the  next  year 
or  two  in  the  usual  amounts.  Such  pur- 
chases would  be  making  jobs  for  defense 
workers  when  the  defense  program  eventu- 
ally passes  its  peak. 

The  second  step  urgently  needed  is  the 
formulation  of  a  national  wage  policy  to 
help  unions,  employers,  mediators,  and 
arbitrators  in  dealing  with  wage  issues. 
Such  a  policy  should  recognize  that  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  put  up  the  general  level 
of  wages  in  the  face  of  growing  shortages 
of  consumer  goods.  That  simply  puts  up 
prices  and  imposes  on  the  country  a  level 
of  prices  and  costs  that  will  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  contribute  eventually  to  world  re- 
covery through  international  trade. 

The  formulation  of  a  national  wage  pol- 
icy will  not  be  easy.  Many  people  say  the 
issue  is  "too  hot"  to  handle.  Probably  a 
policy  cannot  be  successfully  formulated 
without  some  restraints  on  dividend  dis- 
bursements. But  issues  which  are  "too  hot" 
to  handle  are  precisely  the  ones  that  must 
be  handled.  Democracy  must  not  expect  to 
win  its  struggle  for  survival  if  it  proves 
incapable  of  dealing  with  crucial  issues. 
The  most  appropriate  body  to  work  out  the 
basic  principles  would  be  a  National  Labor 
Policies  Board  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  AFL,  the  CIO,  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management.  At  present  there  is  no 
representative  body  through  which  labor 
and  management  can  cooperate  with  the 
government  in  formulating  basic  policies 
for  the  labor  problems  created  by  the  de- 
fense program.  Such  a  policy-making  body 
is  needed  not  only  to  place  their  wisdom 
and  experience  more  effectively  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government  but  also  to  give 
to  both  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  de- 
fense effort  which  they  now  sadly  lack. 
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'The  Common  Good' 


RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.D. 


Director,  Social  Action  Department,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ANSWER  TO  YOUR  QUES- 

tion  is:  by  directing  all  our  activities  to- 
ward the  common  good.  This  is  the  su- 
preme rule  of  political  conduct.  The  com- 
mon good  means  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts;  not 
only  the  general  welfare  but  the  well-being 
of  classes,  families,  and  individuals.  It  is  not 
merely  the  good  of  the  majority;  still  less 
is  it  identical  with  that  of  a  dominating 
minority. 

In  the  current  situation,  two  general  ob- 
ligations of  the  government  toward  the 
people  as  a  whole  are:  to  prevent  any  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  general  price  level, 
and  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  and  "guns  or  butter." 

Some  forms  of  business  and  some  busi- 
ness concerns  must  suffer  a  curtailment 
of  operations  in  order  to  free  the  labor  and 
materials  needed  for  the  defense  indus- 
tries. The  government  should  allot  as 
much  as  practicable  of  the  defense  con- 
tracts to  small  concerns  and  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  the  injury  inflicted  by  pri- 
orities which  deprive  industries  of  mate- 
rials, men,  or  markets.  The  government 
should  not  assume  the  hard  choice  that, 
adequate  production  for  defense  requires 
lessened  production  of  ordinary  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life:  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  furniture  and  equipment  for  house- 
holds. 

With  5,000,000  persons  still  unemployed 
and  productive  facilities  unused,  we  can 
serve  both  ends.  Hard  choices  need  affect 
only  luxuries  or  semi-luxuries,  such  as 
aluminum  and  automobiles. 

IN  ITS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PARTICULAR  GROUPS, 

the  government  should  treat  all  with  dis- 
tributive justice.  In  turn  employers  and 
workers  alike  are  obligated  to  promote  the 
common  good.  This  means  that  business- 
men should  be  content  with  fair  and  mod- 
erate profits,  should  loyally  obey  statutes 
in  the  field  of  industrial  relations,  and  treat 
their  employes  in  all  respects  as  fellow 
human  beings. 

Some  enemies  of  labor  and  some  super- 
ficial persons  would  have  the  government 
prohibit  strikes  in  the  defense  industries. 
That  would  not  necessarily  violate  labor's 
natural  rights,  but  it  would  be  imprudent 
and  futile.  Proper  regard  for  the  civil 
rights  of  labor  requires  the  enforcement  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Unfavor- 
able comments  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  in 
the  Kearny  case  did  not  deserve  serious 
consideration. 

To  compel  all  union  workers  in  a  manu- 
facturing plant  to  maintain  their  union' 
membership  does  not  violate  the  reasonable 
liberty  of  any  worker,  union  or  non-union. 
The  right  of  a  recalcitrant  unionist  to  con- 
tinue at  work  beside  men  who  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  union  obligations  is  certainly  no 


better  than  the  right  of  the  latter  to  refuse 
to  work  beside  the  former. 

Employes  in  the  defense  industries  have 
no  natural  right  to  strike,  since  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  will  give  them 
full  justice  if  they  only  have  patience.  To 
require  employes  to  wait  a  reasonable  time 
for  a  decision  that  will  be  substantially 
just,  is  not  to  impose  upon  them  an  un- 
reasonable sacrifice. 

If  legislation  could  be  devised  which 
would  prevent  jurisdictional  strikes,  whe- 
ther between  two  crafts  in  the  AFL  or  be- 
tween competing  groups  in  the  AFL  and 
the  CIO,  it  would  be  fully  justified  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  common  good. 

"So  Unassailable  .      .  So  Grave" 


Something  in  Between 

SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 


President,   Miami   Copper   Company;   director,   American   Management   Association 


To    SPEED    PRODUCTION    WITHOUT    ENDANGER- 

ing  free  labor  and  free  enterprise  means 
that  there  must  be  a  maximum  of  willing- 
ness and  a  minimum  of  coercion.  This  can 
be  achieved  only  through  sacrifices  by 
workers  and  employers  alike,  and  these 
will  not  be  made  unless  there  is  intense 
conviction  of  their  necessity.  To  bring  about 
such  conviction  it  is  imperative  to  create 
awareness  that  the  survival  of  those  very 
freedoms  is  at  stake.  If  we  can  secure  this 
understanding,  leaders  and  followers  alike 
will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
immediate  personal  advantages  for  joint 
survival.  But  awareness  and  conviction  are 
still  unevenly  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  large  areas  in  which 
the  emergency  still  seems  remote  and  un- 
related to  the  individual  lives  of  people. 
Can  we  create  the  perspectives  which  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  demands?  Ob- 
viously, only  with  a  dynamic  campaign  of 
persuasion  to  which  democracies  are  ac- 
customed. At  conferences  taking  place  in 
many  cities,  government  officials  are  ex- 
plaining to  businessmen  and  union  leaders 
their  efforts  to  secure  maximum  coopera- 
tion. These  should  be  accelerated.  We  do 
not  have  to  resort  to  the  false  propaganda 
which  is  the  totalitarian  stock  in  trade.  A 

"On  Which  Side,  O  America!" 


cause  so  unassailable  and  a  situation  so 
grave  call  for  emphasis  rather  than  ex- 
aggeration. 

More,  we  must  remember  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  speeding  up  of  defense  produc- 
tion is  no  different  from  its  counterpart 
at  any  other  time.  A  lively  sense  of  danger 
generates  intense  activity,  but  so  does  per- 
sonal satisfaction  and  pride  in  individual 
accomplishment.  There  is  the  well  known 
instance  in  the  last  World  War,  when  the 
manager  of  a  British  factory  supplemented 
tragic  stories  about  the  men  at  the  front 
with  a  contest  among  departments.  This  is 
a  time,  first  and  foremost,  for  management 
leadership  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  we 
know  about  human  beings  at  work. 

Obviously  there  are  many  other  groups, 
such  as  farmers,  whose  teamwork  and  un- 
selfishness must  be  enlisted.  Once  we  cre- 
ate a  background  of  understanding,  it  will 
be  easier  to  put  in  force  regulations  as  to 
prices,  priorities,  quotas,  etc.  that  are  nec- 
essary. There  will  be  cooperation  instead 
of  resistance.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  the 
leaders  of  every  group  to  grasp  that  na- 
tional interests  just  now  outweigh  indi- 
vidual careers.  Governmental  executives 
must  come  to  realize  that  total  results  are 
more  important  than  prerogatives. 

FRANK  P.  GRAHAM 


President,  University  of  North  Carolina 


NATIONS  WHICH  RELIED  MAINLY  ON  sup- 
posedly impregnable  fronts  have  found 
them  smashed  overhead,  broken  through, 
or  even  taken  in  the  rear.  The  scientist  in 
the  laboratory,  the  technician  in  the  fac- 
tory, the  businessman  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  production  and  trans- 
port, the  workers  in  the  fields,  mills  and 
shops  are  all  in  our  basic  defense  lines. 
Without  their  support  the  front  cannot  be 
the  projection  of  the  total  resources,  health, 


work,   efficiency,   idealism,   and   morale   of 
the  people. 

Despite  much  progress,  there  are  still 
strategically  dangerous  gaps  in  the  lines 
of  our  most  vital  social  defenses.  America 
has  moved  and  must  continue  to  move  to 
fill  in  those  gaps.  We  have  the  economic 
resources,  the  industrial  plants,  the  sciences 
and  technology,  the  human  skills,  the  cre- 
ative intelligence,  and  the  democratic  re- 
sponsibility. We  can  make  total  defense 
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comprehend  a  defense  of  and  a  step  toward 
abundance  for  all  the  people — who  are 
what  the  defense  is  all  about,  from  whom 
all  our  defenses  come. 

We  must  be  as  resolute  in  preserving 
freedom  as  we  are  in  defending  it.  In 
order  to  develop  defenders  of  freedom, 
colleges  and  universities  must  themselves 
be  free.  We  should  preserve  our  campuses 
as  places  where  even  in  the  most  critical 
times  men  may  talk  for  peace  without 
being  labeled  members  of  the  Fifth  Col- 
umn; where  men  may  talk  for  aid  to 
Britain  without  being  stigmatized  as  war- 
mongers; in  short,  where  people  may  study, 
inquire,  report,  and  talk  for  any  decent 
thing  under  the  sun  now  or  yet  to  be. 

We  cannot  be  geographically  isolated 
from  the  oceans  around  or  the  air  above 
or  the  technological  framework  girdling 
the  globe  and  embracing  all  the  continents 
and  peoples  of  the  world.  We  cannot  be 
isolated  from  our  heritage  and  history,  from 
liberty,  self-government,  and  spiritual  faith, 
which  made  us  what  we  are.  We  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  sufferings  and  hopes 
of  oppressed  and  persecuted  peoples  across 
the  earth.  We  cannot  be  isolated  from 
democracy,  for  democracy  hurt  anywhere 
in  the  world  is  democracy  hurt  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

It  is  our  high  responsibility  as  a  strong- 
hold of  freedom  in  a  shaking  world,  not 
only  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  democracy 
against  ruthless  and  lawless  forces  from 
without  but  against  the  forces  of  defeatism 
within  America. 

On  which  side,  O  America!  We  are  on 
the  side  of  Hitler's  conquered  peoples.  We 
are  on  the  side  of  the  charters  of  liberty 
and  institutions  of  freedom  and  we  will 
answer  the  roll  call  of  the  peoples  yet 
struggling  to  be  free. 


"Joint  Industry  Councils' 


WALTER  P.  REUTHER 


Member  International  Executive  Board,  United  Automobile  Workers 


PHILIP  MURRAY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CON- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  has  out- 
lined a  feasible  program  whereby  defense 
production  may  be  increased  without  sac- 
rificing the  essential  freedom  of  labor  or 
enterprise.  Mr.  Murray's  program  for  in- 
dustry councils  provides  for  joint  govern- 
ment-labor-management  boards  in  each  de- 
fense industry.  These  boards  are  to  have 
authority  over  production  problems  as  well 
as  labor  relations.  If  the  answer  to  your 
questions  cannot  be  found  within  such 
boards  they  cannot  be  found  anywhere. 

Acceptance  of  such  a  set-up  would  indi- 
cate that  labor  and  management  are  ready 
also  to  accept  the  principle  of  mediation 
of  defense  labor  disputes.  The  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  already  serves  a 


Plight  of  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy 


"Elastic  Control  Over  Labor  Disputes" 


ARTHUR  S.  MEYER 


Chairman,  New  Yorl(  State  Board  of  Mediation 


SPEEDY  PRODUCTION  IMPLIES  REASONABLY 
continuous  production.  And  continuous  pro- 
duction, under  democratic  processes,  neces- 
sitates the  adjustment  of  those  labor  dis- 
putes, in  which  the  parties  may  act  under 
conflicting  motives,  because  the  power  of 
neither  is  limited  by  law. 

None  of  the  special  agencies  created  dur- 
ing the  World  War  to  deal  with  labor 
relations  rested  on  legislative  support  or 
depended  on  sanctions  for  its  enforcement. 
Good  will,  good  sense,  and  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  were  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient. If  they  failed  to  exercise  adequate 
control,  as  at  times  they  did,  it  was  felt 
that  punitive  remedies  would  be  no  more 
effective  and  would  introduce  a  dangerous 
rigidity  of  procedure  into  situations  of 
great  delicacy. 

The  reasons  controlling  labor  policy  in 
1918  are  pertinent  today  and  present  statu- 
tory limitations  should  neither  be  curtailed 
nor  extended. 


Voluntary  mediation  is  the  sound  ap- 
proach to  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes 
and  an  agreement  which  represents  the 
considered  will  of  the  parties  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  agreements.  When  required, 
mediation  may  be  extended  to  include 
boards  of  inquiry  with  power  to  publish 
findings  and  recommendations  but  without 
power  to  make  enforceable  awards. 

If  the  parties  are  to  be  swayed  by  alien 
judgments,  they  should  be  swayed  not  by 
the  fear  of  legal  sanctions  but  by  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  public  re- 
lations. 

The  most  valuable  work  of  any  board 
of  mediation  is  not  the  adjustment  of  the 
immediate  controversy,  important  though 
that  adjustment  may  be.  It  is  rather  the 
prevention  of  future  trouble,  through  the 
execution  of  unambiguous  contracts  con- 
taining strike  and  lockout  prohibitions  and 
an  adequate  enforcement  machinery.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  labor  will  seldom 


useful  function,  but  a  fixed  board  in  each 
defense  industry  would  be  in  a  position  to 
apply  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  involved. 

There  is  no  danger  of  "arbitrary"  posi- 
tions on  the  part  of  labor  dominating  the 
proposed  industry  councils.  The  govern- 
ment representative  would  have  the  balance 
of  power.  Further,  the  record  of  the  ND- 
MB  will  clearly  show  that  the  Mediation 
Board  has  had  far  more  difficulties  with 
management  than  with  labor.  A  system  of 
joint  industry  councils  would  afford  labor 
full  opportunity  to  make  its  contribution 
in  the  field  of  technical  and  production 
problems.  Labor  would  have  some  assur- 
ance that  its  proposals  for  increasing  de- 
fense production  would  be  given  a  thorough 
hearing  and  a  fair  trial.  "Business  as  usual" 
or  other  selfish  considerations  could  not  be 
the  decisive  influences. 

The  CIO's  experience  with  our  proposals 
for  mass  production  of  defense  planes  and 
for  steel  production  adequate  to  meet  emer- 
gency requirements  indicates  the  need  for 
the  influence  of  labor  and  government  in 
shaping  defense  industry  policies. 

American  labor  believes  in  democracy. 
It  wants  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  de- 
feated at  home  and  abroad.  American  labor 
can  be  rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  nations 
fighting  Hitler  by  full  recognition  of  its 
economic  rights  and  by  utilization  of  its 
creative  contributions  to  our  national  de- 
fense program.  Such  an  approach  to  labor 
will  serve  both  to  advance  our  defense 
program  and  to  preserve  free  labor  and 
free  enterprise. 


refuse  to  accept  responsibility  for  continu- 
ous production  provided  it  receives  recip- 
rocal powers  for  the  duty  it  assumes.  Once 
the  contract  is  signed  the  entire  relation 
of  the  parties  is  simplified;  and  if  a  dis- 
pute arises,  it  will  be  settled  not  by  vague 
feelings  of  equity  but  according  to  the 
precise  prescriptions  contained  in  an  en- 
forceable agreement. 

The  number  of  such  agreements  is  grow- 
ing and  that  growth  should  be  accelerated. 

Confessedly,  no  mediation  board  can 
successfully  cope  with  all  labor  controver- 
sies. A  few  employers  and  unions  we  shall 
always  have  with  us  whose  ears  are  at- 
tuned to  neither  reason  nor  public  opinion. 
It  is  important  that  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  such  cases  should  be  recognized, 
so  that  they  may  be  corrected  uniquely,  or 
perhaps  disregarded,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment  and  nature  of  the  situation. 

A  dash  of  temporizing  and  opportunism 
is  necessary  in  all  sound  statesmanship  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial relations.  The  desire  for  an  unattain- 
able perfection  should  not  lead  us  to  sub- 
stitute rigidity  for  our  elastic  control  over 
labor  disputes. 
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"Acquire  the  Habit  of  Consultations' 


FRANK  P.  FOISIE 


Director  of  the  Waterfront  Employers  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


IT    IS    CERTAIN    THAT    WE    CAN    PRESERVE    FREE 

labor  and  free  management  only  if  we 
speed  production  for  defense  now  and 
mightily;  coupling  enlightened  self-interest 
with  the  necessity  for  survival. 

What  may  be  said  of  the  role  of  man- 
agement in  defense  production?  By  way 
of  preface,  it  is  fatuous  for  management 
to  rail  at,  instead  of  reckon  with,  instances 
of  labor  excess  or  of  administration  un- 
reason. One  in  management  can  do  so 
little  about  either  and  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  at  home.  The  administration  is 
in  the  driver's  seat  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility; and  labor's  power,  economic 
and  political,  grows  apace.  It  is  for  man- 
agement to  contribute  all  the  training,  ex- 
perience, and  skill  of  leadership  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  toward  the  end  of 
maximum  voluntary  production  for  war. 

Let  these  practical  gauges  of  management 
be  self-imposed  now: 

Work  today  as  we  know  we  will  when 
war  is  upon  us — It  is. 

Use  a  single  yardstick  to  test  each  policy 
and  practice — Will  it  produce  the  most, 
and  the  best,  quickest?  . 

Deal  with  organized  labor;  find  ways  to 
better  conditions  on  the  job;  help  build 
strong,  responsible  unions  (when  invited). 

Team    up    with    competitors    to    create 


a  strong  employer  organization  in  order  to: 
Clean  the  industry  of  substandard  labor 

practices. 
Make    labor    agreements    collective    in 

the  broadest  sense — industry-wide. 
Keep  competition  out  of  labor  relation. 
Head   toward   "union-management  coop- 
eration" as  a  means  of — 
Stabilizing  relationships. 
Coping  with  war  changes,  many  and 

serious. 

Eliminating  waste  and  inertia,  nut  of 
which  both  may  benefit,  not  at  the 
expense  of  either. 

We  in  this  country  inherited  natural  re- 
sources such  as  no  other  nation  possesses. 
Free  labor  and  free  management  have  pro- 
duced machinery  and  capacities  beyond 
that  of  almost  any  combination  of  nations. 
What  is  needed  is  the  mutual  desire  and  the 
will  to  produce  as  never  before. 

That  desire  can  thrive  and  that  will  can 
harden  if  organized  labor  and  organized 
employers  in  the  United  States  acquire  the 
habit  of  "CONSULTATIONS" — a  philosophy 
which  describes  the  organic  relationships 
of  labor,  management,  and  government  in 
England.  Rooted  in  "Consultations"  is  a 
heritage  of  freedom,  coupled  with  the  de- 
sire for  a  meeting  of  minds,  purposed  to  a 
common  necessity — to  win  the  war. 


"Back-to-the-Wall  Resourcefulness"  THE  REV.  DR.  JOHN  P.  ROLAND 


Chairman,  New 


State  Labor  Relations  Board 


AMERICA'S  ACCEPTED  OBJECTIVES  —  A  FREE 
economy  and  the  feverish  donning  of  fresh 
armor,  are  related,  not  disjointed,  aims.  We 
preserve  our  freedoms  by  arming  to  de- 
fend them.  One  is  primary  and  lasting.  The 
second  is  last-minute  and  subsidiary,  but 
starkly  essential.  Speed  in  translating  our 
plans  into  invincible  defense  is  hollow, 
cruel  make-believe,  unless  our  traditional 
liberties  remain  its  stimulant. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  today  that  neither 
labor  nor  management  can  stay  free  if  our 
nation  becomes  the  last  beaten  state  in 
Christendom.  It  is  just  as  clear  that  what- 
ever defense  preparations  we  make  to  fore- 
stall that  humiliation  must  be  made  quickly 
and  beyond  even  our  apparent  need.  .  .  . 

The  scriptural  text  I  find  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke  is  apt: 

"When  a  strong  man  armed  \eepeth  his 
court,  those  things  are  in  peace  which  he 
possesseth.  But  if  a  stronger  than  he  come 
upon  him  and  overcome  him,  he  will  take 
away  all  his  armor  wherein  he  trusteth  and 
will  distribute  his  spoils." 

SPEEDING   DEFENSE   PRODUCTION   AND   MAIN- 

taining  free  labor  and   free  enterprise  are 

lines  that  converge  to  cooperate,  not  collide. 

Because   we   have   not   been   individually 


The  Arsenal  of  Democracy  Front 


convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Nazi 
threat  to  create  an  anti-democratic  World 
Order  and  of  their  military  chances  for 
success  unless  opposed  by  superior  might, 
because  we  have  not  been  shocked  by  the 
facts  into  our  native  realism,  we  have  until 
now  been  unwilling  to  mesh  our  purposes. 
Perhaps  the  President's  September  24  warn- 
ing to  the  striking  seamen  of  New  York 
harbor  that  further  delay  of  shipping  would 


not  be  countenanced  may  revive  our  pio- 
neer love  for  teamwork,  our  back-against- 
the-wall  resourcefulness.  Certainly  this 
warning  is  more  significant  than  govern- 
ment's action  at  Inglewood,  Calif,  and  at 
Kearny,  N.  }.,  because  it  hints  at  social 
control,  during  the  emergency,  of  union 
activities  alone,  apart  from  any  alleged  or 
real  employer  resistance. 

WE,    IN    THE    FIELD,   ARE    NOT    DISHEARTENED. 

The  trends  we  note  are  trends  toward  an 
early  general  acceptance  of  the  rules  of 
self-imposed  social  control.  There  will  al- 
ways be  well-founded  disputes  between 
management  and  men,  aye,  and  some  that 
have  no  rational  base.  That  is  why  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  conciliatory  procedures 
in  their  essence,  are  regarded  as  permanent. 

But  there  need  be  "no  necessary  hostil- 
ity," to  quote  organized  labor's  great  John 
Mitchell.  On  the  contrary,  labor  was  advised 
in  1923  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  that  "the  true  role  of  industrial 
groups  is  to  come  together." 

The  1933  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  to  meet  an  emergency  similar  to  the 
present,  was  a  congressional  declaration  in 
favor  of  "united  action"  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  management  under  governmental 
sanctions  and  supervision. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
empowers  the  federal  administrator  to  ap- 
point Industry  Committees.  The  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  is  still  cam- 
paigning for  Industry  Councils  in  each  de- 
fense industry,  with  experienced  aid  of  rep- 
resentatives of  employers,  unions,  and  gov- 
ernment 

Little  businessmen,  too,  whether  or  not 
they  can  switch  from  making  fishing  tackle 
to  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  parts,  from 
vacuum  cleaners  to  bomb  fuses,  from  mouse 
traps  to  army  cots,  would  belong. 

THROUGHOUT  YOU  WILL  FIND  EMPHASIS  ON 
the  principle  of  free,  voluntary,  democratic 
participation  in  the  direction  of  America's 
economic  life.  Ever  implied,  too,  is  the 
thought  that  when  restrictions  are  deemed 
necessary,  they  be  freely  accepted  restric- 
tions. Thus  the  elimination  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  would  not  be  imposed  by  law  but 
would  become  the  subject  of  mutually  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  for  a  stipulated  per- 
iod of  time.  Limitations  to  labor's  freedom 
and  to  the  freedom  of  enterprise,  discussed 
freely  and  freely  accepted,  especially  in  the 
face  of  calamity,  are  notably  valid  as  proofs 
of  enduring  freedom.  This  is,  without  de- 
bate, a  matter  of  deepest  concern  to  con- 
sumers, for  whom  out-of-line  wage  in- 
creases spell  unbalanced  prices,  and  to 
farmers  whose  grasp  on  the  good  things  of 
life  is  so  uncertain,  and  to  professional 
people  who  arc  so  easily  forgotten. 

For  all  of  these,  not  just  for  manage- 
ment and  men,  the  Occupational  Organiza- 
tion of  Industry  was  prescribed  by  Pius 
XI.  All  who  have  common  occupations 
and  common  obligations  to  society,  employ- 
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crs,  employes,  the  professions,  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  the  ultimate  users  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  services  should  self-associate,  but 
voluntarily,  autonomously,  and  for  the  com- 
mon good  as  well  as  for  their  own.  These 
associations  and  unions  in  each  field  of 
human  endeavor  would  maintain  inter- 
federational  alliances  for  the  sake  of  bal- 
ancing incomes  and  prices.  It  is  one  way 
of  teaching  the  kind  of  team  play  we  so  sad- 
ly require  these  days. 

Kipling's  British  ship,  on  her  maiden 
trip,  had  to  listen  to  the  gripes  and  groans 
and  grumblings  of  her  wood  and  steel  and 
iron  parts  before  they  settled  down  to 
community  life  and  the  companionship 
of  devotion.  Then  his  fictional  freighter 
grappled  successfully  with  her  destiny.  With 
us,  it  may  be  "later  than  we  think"  but 
it  is  not  too  late. 

"Freedom  Also  Has  Its  Time-Table 


Look  Out  for  Another  Collapse 
'     BENJAMIN  M.  SELEKMAN 


Executive  director,  Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies,  Boston;  author  of  "Law  and  Labor 
Relations:  A  Study  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  of  Canada,  1936" 


JUST   OVER   A   YEAR   AGO,   WHEN    THE    SHOCKED 

democracies  were  casting  up  the  tragic  ac- 
counts of  Warsaw  to  Dunkirk,  a  bitter  com- 
parison came  to  summarize  popular  judg- 
ment: 

"France  prepared  for  the  last  war; 

"Germany  prepared  for  this  war; 

"Britain  prepared  for  no  war." 

In  the  United  States,  today,  labor  and 
management  need  to  realize — realize  quick- 
ly and  widely — how  much  this  costly  lesson 
holds  specifically  for  them.  They,  too,  must 
determine  which  war  they  are  fighting. 
They,  too,  must  beware  lest  the  smoke  of 
yesterday's  battles  obscure  the  threat  we  all 
must  meet  today.  A  war  of  position  in  in- 
dustrial relations,  also,  can  lose  our  whole 
democracy  to  the  grim  Nazi  blitz,  even 
while  the  separated  armies  of  employers 
and  employes  stoutly  man  their  own  bar- 
ricades for  freedom. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all 
our  yesterday's  battles  have  been  fought  to 
their  final  settlement.  The  new  social  con- 
trols, the  new  rights  established  during  the 
depression  crisis,  have  still  to  be  integrated 
into  our  daily  routines  of  work  and  living. 
But  if  the  task  of  rebuilding  our  industrial 
relations  may  continue  in  the  defense  crisis, 
it  must  yield  priority  to  the  task  of  out- 
building the  Nazi  arsenals. 

No  priority  requires  more  careful  han- 
dling. Sound  instinct  makes  men  scrutinize 
every  encroachment  upon  hard-won  rights, 
every  inroad  upon  still  young  liberties.  That 
is  precisely  why  democracy  will  be  best 
served  if  each  group  decides  for  itself  that 
certain  gains,  certain  prerogatives,  must  be 
temporarily  surrendered  to  save  our  whole 
society.  Only  if  the  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  acceptance  of  sacrifice,  as 
much  as  the  enjoyment  of  rights,  root  in 
the  soil  of  voluntarism,  can  the  democracy 
that  has  thrived  in  a  world  at  peace  sur- 
vive in  a  world  at  war. 


In  a  world  once  more  sane  and  stable, 
we  shall  recall  how  complex  a  growth  is 
freedom.  But  in  the  emergent  present, 
when,  as  we  have  been  well  reminded, 
gangsters  with  an  air  force  are  loose  in  the 
world,  the  absolute  essential  to  the  growth 
of  freedom  becomes  starkly  simple. 

Free  men,  to  remain  free  and  to  de- 
velop freedom,  require,  first,  sheer  physical 
security.  They  may  pay  gangsters  in  one 
way  or  another  for  "protection";  they  may 
maintain  themselves  always  in  arms  against 
them;  or  they  may  end  the  menace.  Policing 
ultimately  proves  cheaper — and  safer — than 


appeasement  or  militarization. 

Most  Americans  will  grant  these  truths. 
But  in  the  heat  of  daily  living  each  of  us 
tends  to  regard  their  application  a  special 
challenge  to  the  other  fellow.  Businessmen 
resent  proposals  for  limits  on  prices  and 
profits  with  no  restrictions  on  wages;  farm- 
ers demand  more  than  the  parities  they 
sought  so  long;  labor  wants  higher  wages 
and  better  conditions  and,  above  all,  the 
unimpeded  right  to  strike. 

If  total  war  is  a  mechanized  war  of 
whole  nations,  it  cannot  be  waged,  or  paid 
for,  by  a  minority.  In  our  current  climate 
of  opinion,  moreover,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  business  will  wax  fat  on  pick- 
ings from  this  war.  Everywhere  democracy 
eyes  suspiciously  both  the  profit  sheets  and 
the  managerial  prerogatives  it  once  gave 
social  sanction.  Contrariwise  the  rights  and 
needs  of  workingmen  have  become  increas- 
ingly the  general  concern.  Most  of  us  want 
to  rebuild  with  labor  a  better  world  for 
the  masses  of  men. 

Accordingly  labor's  struggle  particularly 
takes  on  new  contours.  Today  it  needs  to 
establish  not  its  right  to  minimum  securi- 
ties but  its  ability  to  help  govern  and  pre- 
serve a  society  that  can  produce  these  se- 
curities. More  perhaps  than  any  other  group, 
free  labor  cannot  survive  a  Hitler  victory. 
In  Germany  itself,  in  France,  in  all  the 
conquered  countries,  the  fate  of  labor  or- 
ganizations, of  labor  leaders,  of  factory  and 
farm  workers,  has  posted  the  terrible  warn- 
ings. 

Labor,  too,  may  find  that  the  peril  of 
doing  too  little  too  late  can  only  be  avoided, 
never  really  retrieved.  The  defense  of  free- 
dom also  has  its  time-table. 
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Taking  Thought  for  the  Morrow 


A   FORECAST 


BEULAH   AMIDON 

Underlying  this  special  number  is  the  passionate  American  faith  in  a 
better  day,  a  better  world.  Out  of  a  government  report  issues  a  challenge 
to  plan  now  for  the  day  when  demobilization  comes  to  the  Arsenal  for 
Democracy: — by  an  associate  editor  of  Surrey  Graphic 


BEYOND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  TODAY — WHICH  is  MAXIMUM  PRO- 
duction  of  defense  materials — looms  tomorrow's  problem: 
the  shift  to  production  for  normal  life.  Under  the  increas- 
ing pressures  of  the  crisis,  American  industry  already  has 
reached  a  new  peak  of  activity.  Never  in  our  history  have 
there  been  so  many  men  and  women  employed,  so  much 
power  used,  so  many  workers  in  training,  so  sharp  an  in- 
crease in  productive  capacity,  so  swift  a  rise  in  volume  of 
output.  In  spite  of  bottlenecks  in  available  supply  of  cer- 
tain skills  and  raw  materials,  the  difficult  adjustments  in 
industrial  relations,  the  delays  of  blueprinting  and  retool- 
ing which  cannot  be  hurried  or  cut  short,  the  impatience 
of  those  so  placed  that  they  can  measure  what  we  are  do- 
ing against  what  we  might  do  with  100  percent  efficiency 
and  perfect  coordination — production  indices  continue 
their  climb,  month  by  month,  to  new  levels. 

But  this  effort  and  this  achievement,  and  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  each  new  stage  of  the  international  crisis,  must 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  problems  of  the  post- 
emergency  years.  If  Hitler  wins,  all  our  planning  becomes 
a  scrap  of  paper.  But  even  with  Hitler  stalled  and  beaten, 
beyond  the  war  lies  the  possibility  of  fresh  emergencies 
which,  in  toll  of  waste  and  suffering,  of  dislocated  lives 
and  shattered  standards,  would  be  comparable  only  to 
war  itself. 

Simply  stated,  one  of  the  most  tangible  phases  of  the 
post-emergency  problem  in  the  United  States  is:  how  can 
we  shift  from  the  demands  of  emergency  to  the  demands 
of  peace  without  mass  unemployment  ? 

Clearly,  two  factors  are  essential.  First,  solution  cannot 
be  left  to  chance.  Only  farsighted  study  and  planning  will 
make  solution  possible.  Second,  solution  must  take  into 
account  the  post-war  capacity  to  produce.  Modern 
science  and  engineering  have  put  within  reach  of  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  new  levels  of  human  life.  Given  the 
techniques  of  scientific  agriculture  and  mass  production, 
standards  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  can  be  stated  in  new 
terms.  Potential  production  is  equal  to  any  demand  that 
can  be  made  upon  it.  The  new  problem  is  how  to  gear  this 
capacity  to  produce  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  democracy. 
The  problem  appears  to  be  on  its  way  to  solution  when 
the  need  is  for  tanks,  planes,  guns,  ammunition,  uniforms, 
training  camps — all  the  destructive  and  defensive  para- 
phernalia of  war.  Can  we  solve  it  in  terms  of  nutrition, 
clothing,  homes,  cars,  radios,  schools,  roads,  music,  holi- 
days, playgrounds — all  the  blessed  demands  of  "the  good 
life"  which  can  be  put  within  the  reach  of  modern  man 
once  the  war  is  over? 

Both  in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  factors  in  post- 
war reconstruction  are  being  appraised  under  government 
leadership.  In  this  country,  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  recently  issued  a  preliminary  report,  briefly 
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canvassing  the  broad  question  of  post-defense  planning. 

Studies  of  American  and  foreign  experience  by  in- 
formed experts  give  some  measure  of  the  size  of  the 
problem.  These  figures  take  into  account  the  rate  at  which 
workers  are  being  absorbed  into  industry  as  defense  pro- 
duction mounts.  They  also  take  into  account  the  propor- 
tion of  the  national  income  spent  on  defense  in  other 
countries,  the  increasing  productivity  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try, the  increase  in  the  available  working  force.  With 
these  as  guides,  the  experts  estimate  that  if  defense  efforts 
go  forward  in  a  long  war,  it  will  not  be  until  1944  that 
we  shall  have  "full  employment"  in  the  United  States.  In 
that  year,  according  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  report,  we  shall  have  23,- 
000,000  workers  in  armament  industries,  and  3,500,000 
men  in  the  armed  services.  This  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion, of  course,  that  the  threat  of  aggression  against  us  re- 
quires us  to  maintain  the  drive  for  total  defense,  or  go 
beyond  that  into  active  belligerence. 

Under  such  a  system  of  full  employment,  the  experts 
estimate  that,  once  we  are  organized  for  it,  this  country 
can  produce  annually  between  105  and  110  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods  and  services.  That  is,  a  national  income 
of  $105  billion  is  within  our  reach.  The  report  comments: 

When  we  organize  for  maximum  production  on  the  basis 
of  full  employment,  without  being  stopped  by  the  costs,  we 
discover,  as  have  other  nations,  that  increased  production  pays 
the  real  costs  involved.  Doing  the  job  pays  the  bill.  In  other 
words,  the  central  problem  is  not  money,  it  is  manpower,  re- 
sources, and  organization.  At  last  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  finance  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  finance. 

This  is  the  lesson  we  failed  to  learn  in  the  depression 
decade,  nor  were  the  limited  experiments  with  public 
works  and  subsistence  wages  sufficient  to  drive  it  home. 
Can  we  learn  it  through  the  rising  production,  employ- 
ment, and  wage  income  of  the  defense  drive?  Can  we 
learn  in  these  tense  years  that  the  United  States  can  bal- 
lance  its  production-consumption  budget  at  a  high  level 
more  readily  than  at  a  scarcity  level?  These  questions  are 
not  of  a  dream  world.  They  have  pertinence  because 
under  spur  of  emergency  we  are  demonstrating  as  never 
before  that  the  American  people  have  the  manpower,  re- 
sources, productive  capacity,  and  organizing  genius  that 
make  possible  the  abundant  life  for  us  all. 

To  achieve  in  normal  times  the  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment, while  safeguarding  and  extending  personal  free- 
dom and  opportunity,  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  defines  five  objectives  of  post-crisis  planning: 

1.  "We  must  plan  for  full  employment,  for  maintaining  the 
national  income  at  100  billion  dollars  a  year  at  least,  a 
point  we  shall  reach  by  1944,  rather  than  let  it  slip  back  to 
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80,  or  70,  or  60  billion  dollars  again.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
plan  to  balance  our  national  production-consumption  budget 
at  a  high  level  with  full  employment,  not  at  a  low  level  with 
mass  unemployment. 

2.  "We  must  plan  to  do  this  without  requiring  work  from 
youth   who   should   be   in   school,   the   aged   who   should   be 
relieved  if  they  wish  it,  and  women  who  choose  to  make 
their  contribution  in  the  home;  and  without  asking  anyone 
to  work  regularly  in  mines,  factories,  transportation  or  offices 
more  than  forty  hours  a  week,  or  fifty  weeks  a  year,  or  to 
sacrifice  the  wage  standards  we  have  set. 

3.  "We   must   plan   to   decentralize   post-defense   emergency 
activities  as  far  as  possible;  to  use  to  the  utmost  our  sys- 
tem of  modified  free  enterprise  with  its  voluntary  employ- 
ment,  its   special   reward   for   effort,   imagination    and   im- 
provement;  its   elasticity  and  competition;   and   to  advance 
cooperatively   under   national   and   governmental   leadership. 

4.  "We  must  plan  to  enable  every  human  being  within  our 
boundaries   to   realize   progressively   the   promise   of   Amer- 
ican life  in  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care,  education, 
work,  rest,  home  life,  opportunity  to  advance,  adventure,  and 
the  basic  freedoms. 

5.  "We    must    plan    to    make    Up-Building    America    the 
keynote   of   the   post-defense   program   including   both   con- 
struction activities  which  will  add  to  the  National  Estate, 
and  service  activities  which  will  end  malnutrition,  and  in- 
crease the  vitality,  health,  skill,  productivity,  knowledge  and 
happiness   of  the   American   people,   and   thus   add   to   our 
wealth  and  well-being." 

GlVEN  THESE  OBJECTIVES,  THE  EXPERTS  POINT  OUT  LINES   OF 

action  which  it  is  high  time  to  explore  and  develop  in 
relation  to  a  post-emergency  program.  In  many  of  these 
fields,  planning  already  is  underway. 

Demobilization.  How  can  service  men  best  be  returned 
to  civilian  life?  What  provision  should  be  made  for  help- 
ing them  find  jobs?  For  training  or  retraining  them  for 
civilian  employment?  Should  all  men  receive  dismissal 
allowances  on  being  demobilized? 

How  can  defense  contracts  be  liquidated  gradually, 
with  substitute  peacetime  contracts  to  keep  the  wheels 
turning  and  workers  on  the  job? 

What  emergency  controls  of  prices,  raw  materials,  and 
so  on,  will  have  to  be  maintained  for  a  time  to  ease  the 
transition  from  defense  to  full  peacetime  employment? 

Public  Works.  The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
is  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  six-year  program  of 
federal  public  works  which  is  revised  annually.  This 
serves  as  a  reservoir  on  which  the  nation  can  draw  for 
employment  and  productive  activity  as  Congress  provides 
funds  for  construction.  For  wise  choice  of  projects,  the 
board  carries  on  policy  studies  to  discover  the  needs  and 
possibilities  in  land  use,  water  resources,  energy,  trans- 
portation, and  other  developments.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies are  creating  similar  reserves  of  projects  and  activities, 
similar  policy  studies  and  expert  guidance.  Here  is  a 
basis  for  expanded  plans  for  public  works  to  help  take 
up  the  slack  of  post-emergency  adjustment. 

Plans  rvith  Industry.  Many  industries  already  are  carrying 
on  research  on  new  products  and  methods  for  the  post- 
emergency  period.  Such  research  must  be  broadened  and 


intensified.  Related  to  full  employment  are  the  problems 
of  plant  location,  the  conversion  of  defense  plants  to 
peacetime  uses,  and  estimates  of  productive  capacity  re- 
quired to  fill  normal  consumer  requirements — all  major 
subjects  for  study  and  planning. 

Expansion  of  Service  Activities.  Given  full  employment 
and  a  high  national  income,  there  will  be  increased  de- 
mand for  medical  care,  for  entertainment,  education, 
travel,  and  for  all  other  services  which  mark  a  high 
standard  of  living.  In  some  areas,  advance  planning  will 
be  necessary  to  prevent  shortages,  particularly  in  training 
such  professional  people  as  doctors,  nurses,  engineers, 
teachers,  public  servants;  in  developing  hospitals,  schools, 
community  facilities  for  recreation  and  culture;  in  or- 
ganizing comprehensive  youth  programs. 

Security.  New  forms  and  programs  of  social  security 
will  be  required  to  provide  for  those  who  must  have  se- 
curity as  a  matter  of  right — the  old,  the  very  young, 
mothers  of  young  children,  the  sick,  the  unemployable. 
Security  means,  too,  new  types  of  work  relief,  to  bridge 
gaps  between  jobs,  and  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped workers.  The  work  already  done  on  food  and 
nutrition  problems  reveals  the  need  for  further  planning 
and  for  new  programs  of  action,  related  closely  to  health 
and  agricultural  policies. 

Financing.  "The  present  situation  calls  for  plans  to  co- 
ordinate all  governmental  fiscal  policies  to  hasten,  smooth 
out,  and  carry  through  the  difficult  transition  from  de- 
fense to  peacetime  production.  In  a  modern  economy  the 
chief  tools  of  governmental  fiscal  policy  are:  expendi- 
tures and  purchases,  taxation,  public  borrowing,  govern- 
ment loans,  tariffs  and  international  trade  agreements, 
money  control,  credit  and  banking  control,  price  control, 
patents  and  corporate  control,  and  labor  and  wage  regu- 
lations." 

The  International  Scene.  The  immediate  call  of  the  post- 
emergency  period  will  be  for  food  and  assistance  for  the 
war-torn  countries.  After  that,  there  will  be  new  trails  to 
blaze  through  economic  discovery  in  Asia  and  in  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  in  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  peoples  of  those  lands.  In  all  interna- 
tional dealings,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Ameri- 
cans to  remember  that  selling  depends  on  buying,  that 
"trade  is  a  two-way  street."  Considering  the  international 
scene,  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  comments 
in  this  September  1941  report:  "From  this  point  on  the 
American  people  will  never  again  make  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  we  can  have  prosperity  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  collapses;  or  peace  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  at  war,  or  freedom  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  being 
enslaved." 

HERE,  THEN,  is  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  POST-WAR  WORLD  AS  SEEN 
through  American  eyes.  Under  the  blackout  of  Europe, 
we  glimpse  the  "new  order"  of  the  Nazis  which  has  no 
place  for  free  men. 

In  the  pounding  effort  of  the  greatest  race  the  planet  has 
ever  seen — the  race  between  American  industry  and  Hit- 
ler's legions — we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  his  goal  or 
of  ours.  The  times  call  on  us  for  imagination,  courage, 
sacrifice,  toil,  endurance.  But  through  the  war-shadowed 
present  there  goes  before  us  the  light  of  new  freedom  and 
new  plenty  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 
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BY    EQ    I    MEAN    YOUR    EMOTIONAL    QUOTIENT,    AN    INDEX 

that  nowadays  often  appears  to  be  the  better  half  of  the 
IQ.  How  people  act  in  society  must  be  interpreted  by  a 
new  mystical  ratio  IQ/EQ.  The  up-to-date  social  scientist 
confronts  this  tough  equation — intelligence  plus  or  minus 
emotion — in  wild  surmise.  It  threatens  the  principal  unit 
in  the  working  theory  of  democracy,  the  Average  In- 
telligent Citizen.  Intelligent  Citizen  has  been  expected  to 
inform  himself  on  the  facts  of  a  social  proposal  (free 
speech,  free  schools,  free  press),  to  reach  a  judgment  by 
reason,  and  then  to  vote  for  his  enlightened  interest  or 
the  common  good.  Often,  happily,  he  has  so  acted. 

At  other  times  he  has  seemed  inspired  not  by  reason, 
but  by  obscure  complexes  of  feeling,  ego  urges,  herd 
pushes.  As  political  science  dug  into  these  phenomena,  the 
need  for  new  instruments  of  analysis  of  social  motivation 
became  clear.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  for  one,  ably  defined 
the  need,  and  posed  the  problem  as  to  the  understanding, 
even  the  possible  control,  of  these  urges  for  progress. 
Ortega  y  Gasset  boldly  pointed  out  the  menace  in  the 
blind  wilfulness  of  mass  men.  The  will  of  the  people  in  a 
sense  depends  on  the  psyche  of  the  citizen.  What  that 
depends  on,  and  how  it  can  be  guided  into  channels  of 
benevolent  expression,  is  the  grand  problem  of  the  times. 
The  danger  is  revealed  in  the  working  models  of  these 
forces  in  the  totalitarian  states:  dictators  play  on  mass 
feelings  with  perfections  of  propaganda,  leading  a  revolt 
against  reason,  and  the  tools  of  social  reason  (press,  party, 
parliament),  to  enthrone  emotion  above  reason.  The 
books  listed  are  variations  on  the  theme,  descriptions  of 
the  dilemma,  not  answers. 

That  the  brilliant  "Psychology  of  Social  Movements" 
by  Hadley  Cantril,  the  expert,  is  supplemented  by  lay  con- 
tributions from  Bourne,  the  doctor;  Wilson,  the  journalist, 
once  an  English  M.P.;  and  Viereck,  the  young  historian, 
is  evidence  that  we  are  bracketing  the  principal  fateful 
issue.  The  aim  of  each,  I  think,  was  directed  by  the  search 
for  an  answer  to  the  immediate  question  that  must  be 
answered:  What  kind  of  people  are  the  Germans?  Why 
Hitler?  The  encouraging  thing  is  that  each  finds  the 
answer  inwoven  with  a  new  universal  interrogation: 
What  kind  of  people  are  men?  Why  chaos?  Why  no 
peaceful  marriage  of  IQ  and  EQ? 

OUR    INTERLOCKING    REVIEW    OF    THE    THEME,    RATHER    THAN 

the  books,  takes  Cantril  as  the  base-line.  The  introduction 
is  an  admirable  statement  of  the  approach  of  social 
psyschology  to  "the  search  for  concepts  that  will  account 
for  the  behavior  of  man  in  his  social  life."  Then  come 
the  criteria  to  be  used  under  three  heads:  the  individual's 


mental  context,  motivation  in  social  life,  and  his  pursuit  o> 
meaning.  We  read  of  not  unfamiliar  concepts:  standards 
arising  out  of  e^arly  life,  from  which  comes  a  frame  of 
reference  according  to  which,  in  specific  cases,  he  takes 
certain  attitudes.  The  result  is  a  complex  person,  not 
readily  measured  by  polls,  or  votes  cast,  with  varying 
frames  of  reference,  quick  to  rationalize,  changing  his 
standards,  reacting  with  great  intensity  to  what  involves 
his  ego.  Intelligent  Citizen  is  an  intricate  matrix  into 
which  social  facts  drive  with  strange  metamorphoses. 
Thus  Cantril  points  out  propaganda  is  not  an  all-powerful 
weapon,  but  limited  by  personal  context  and  social  deter- 
minants. 

The  ego  drive  provides  motivation,  and  egos  come  in 
unpredictable  variety,  with  different  value-patterns,  space- 
worlds  in  which  to  feel  at  home,  gifts  for  comprehending 
causes,  bents  from  personal  interest.  All  crave  self-regard, 
from  status  or,  in  superior  souls,  from  a  sense  of  self- 
integrity;  all  want  self-esteem  even  if  failure  has  to  be 
rationalized.  Discontents  (which  politicians  subtly  mani- 
pulate) arise  when  the  individual's  values  are  not  the 
social  norm,  or  cannot  be  reconciled  with  innate  desires, 
or  secure  no  symbolic  recognition.  Finally,  the  craving 
for  meaning  scourges  people  toward  action,  and  the 
critical  situation  arises  when  unable  to  interpret  a  chaotic 
external  environment,  men  seek  release  for  the  ego  and 
resolution  of  their  confusion  by  following  the  false  prophet 
of  a  false  paradise. 

Here  the  author  develops  his  concrete  theme — why  do 
people  join  certain  movements:  a  lynching  mob,  the 
Kingdom  of  Father  Divine,  the  Oxford  Movement,  the 
Townsend  Plan,  and  the  Nazi  Party.  The  elementary 
motives  defined  above  are  applied  with  rich  and  fascinat- 
ing detail.  The  lyncher  secures  an  illusion  of  status;  the 
Negro  finds  himself  safe  in  a  microcosm,  haven  of  Peace; 
the  Buchmanite  effects  a  transfer  of  doubt  and  respon- 
sibility without  endangering  status-interest;  the  German 
escapes  from  debasing  confusion  into  the  arms  of  a  leader 
who  reestablishes  his  self-regarding  ego  in  a  superior  race, 
in  hatred  of  enemies,  or  sense  of  great  mission.  Cantril 
evaluates  the  movements  by  explaining  why  folks  fall  for 
them.  Reviewer's  shorthand  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
illumination  you  can  gain  from  this  study.  Clarity,  skill 
in  making  technical  concepts  understandable,  scholarship, 
and  courage  combine  to  present  a  view  of  man  in  society 
that  we  must  understand  to  keep  our  balance. 

GEOFFREY  BOURNE,  MEDICAL  MAN,  is  REVOLTED  BY  THE 
muddle  of  emotions  that  makes  politics,  and  with  pro- 
found good  will  urges  us  to  use  our  reason  to  cure  the 
ills  of  governments  as  we  have  used  science  to  conquer 
disease.  He  begins  by  describing  the  thalamus  of  the  brain, 
as  the  center  of  emotion,  and  the  cortex  as  the  higher 
center  of  intelligence,  and  concludes  that  most  of  us  are 
victims  of  the  thalamus.  We  do  not  understand  rational 
causes  (one  of  Cantril's  tests)  but  rush  in  with  emotional 
panaceas.  He  also  says:  "Emotion  is  the  chief  source  of 
action,"  but  must  be  directed  by  reason.  Reason  is  hard, 
men  are  lazy,  emotion  rules. 

I  fear  Bourne  would  never  accept  Cantril's  John  Doe, 
that  menacing  tangle  of  dark  ego  urges,  as  raw  material 
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for  the  ideal  state.  Let  him  perish  in  his  own  thalamus;  to 
accept  him  is  to  surrender  the  citadel.  The  ideal  citizen 
is  one  who  displays  "a  ready  appreciation  of  facts,  judicial 
weighing  of  these  facts;  the  formation  of  a  reasoned  judg- 
ment or  opinion."  That  sounds  a  bit  naive  and  dated. 
Man  is  still  a  political  animal,  and  animals  judge  situa- 
tions in  queer  ways.  But  out  of  the  debate  we  shall  gain 
wisdom,  and  the  glory  of  Bourne  is  that  he  keeps  shoot- 
ing at  the  right  target,  and  often  warms  the  heart  with 
good  ideas:  that  politicians  ought  to  be  retired  for  age 
as  they  ossify  in  the  cortex,  but  cling  to  their  ways  and 
their  seats.  They  should  be  educated  in  the  knowledge 
that  contributes  to  wise  governing,  including,  I  hope,  so- 
cial psychology  of  which  they  often  display  a  kind  of 
empirical  intuition. 

On  emotion  as  international  menace,  and  Hitler,  Bourne 
is  keen  and  helpful.  He  prints  a  chart  of  Hitler's  steps  to 
power,  in  one  column  the  device  used  (Ranting)  and  in 
the  second  the  emotion  aimed  at  (Primitive  Response  to 
Noise).  The  thing  is  that  good  minds  are  stumbling 
•down  parallel  roads,  dimly  conscious  of  the  IQ/EQ 
equation,  and  even  cross  trails.  Bourne,  describing  Ger- 
man emotionalism,  says:  "The  thalamus  was  the  target  of 
the  Wagnerian  stimulation."  Viereck  devotes  a  long  sec- 
tion of  "Metapolitics"  to  Wagner's  influence  on  the  Ger- 
man spirit,  and  on  Hitler,  through  his  intoxicating  race 
music.  The  parallel  trails  will  some  day  join  into  a  high- 
way where  reason  and  emotion  march  in  step. 

THE   NOVEL  DIRECTION    OF   OUR   SEEKING    IS   REVEALED   BY   THE 

invention  of  new  names  as  tools.  By  "metapolitics" 
Viereck  means  the  demagogic  metaphysic  of  folk  and 
jiihrer — the  politics  of  emotional  delegation  to  a  symbolic 
leader  of  what  is  recorded  in  emotion  and  must  be  re- 
leased and  relieved  in  action.  It  is  far  more  complex  than 
our  simple  American  "politics,"  and  its  ideology  is  woven 
of  four  strands:  romanticism,  the  "science  of  racism," 
vague  economic  socialism,  and  the  alleged  supernatural 
forces  of  Vol^  collectivity.  Once  again  there  is  a  certain 
parallelism  to  Cantril's  factors  in  a  lynching  wherein 
nostalgic  tradition,  race,  economic  urges,  and  a  communal 
unity  play  parts. 

The  roots  of  the  Nazi  phenomenon  go  back  in  Pro- 
fessor Viereck's  analysis  over  a  century ;  and  with  scholarly 
pains,  he  traces  the  influence  of  Father  Jahn,  the  first 
storm  trooper,  the  metapolitics  of  Richard  Wagner,  the 
Greenwich  Village  romanticism  with  Houston  Chamber- 
lain as  Hitler's  forerunner,  the  realpoliti/(  of  Fichte,  Hegel, 
Treitschke,  and  at  last,  of  Alfred  Rosenberg,  prophet 
laureate  of  metapolitics.  We  have  today  the  climax  of  a 
duel  between  civilization  and  foltur:  rationalism  against 
force,  classicism  against  romanticism  (dynamic  life),  the 
individual  against  the  Vol\,  Christianity  against  tribal 
paganism.  In  this  ultimate  struggle,  the  core  of  danger  is 
that  "barbarism  does  not  lack  brains  or  material  efficiency 
— the  Neanderthalers  ride  in  airplanes"  says  Viereck,  and 
so  can  all  mass  men.  Bourne  says:  "Science  is  menaced  by 
the  weapons  she  has  herself  placed  in  the  hands  of  emo- 
tionalists." Can  reason  conquer  this  final  challenge? 

P.  W.  WILSON  THINKS  WE  ARE  FAR  ENOUGH  ALONG  TO  FIND 
the  way  of  reconciliation.  His  "Newtopians"  are  all  the 
people  of  good  will  and  common  sense  who  want  peace 
and  decent  living  in  a  world  that  is  one  over-all  com- 
munity from  which  there  is  no  escape  by  migration  or 


isolation,  and  in  which  totalitarian  war  must  be  met  with 
totalitarian  peace.  No  war  profits  anyone.  We  all  share 
in  war  guilt.  There  is  enough  room  and  even  luxury  for 
all  the  have-nots.  The  cleavage  of  reason  versus  emotion 
is  not  the  author's  main  concern.  Newtopians  need  both; 
the  world  they  want  can  only  come  through  foresight  and 
plan.  Their  yardsticks  recognize  the  use  of  force  by 
authority,  the  need  for  raw  materials,  the  acceptance  of 
machinery — provided  all  are  employed  not  for  nations,  but 
for  mankind,  the  home,  the  family,  in  which  is  born  the 
miraculous  energy  and  hope  of  Life. 

This  is  a  cheerful  vision.  The  author  has  a  sense  of 
time,  space,  and  men  living  that  lifts  him  above  the  doubts 
that  oppress  most  of  us.  He  knows  history  and  so  finds 
that  civilization  has  survived  and  gone  forward.  Dictators 
are  passing  phenomena.  He  has  above  all  a  religious  faith 
in  the  doctrines  of  Jesus.  From  the  Bible  he  draws  cour- 
age and  a  rule  of  life.  Jesus  combined  supreme  emotion 
and  intelligence.  There  is  wisdom  and  refreshment  in 
Newtopia. 

GRANTED  THE  DILEMMA,  THE  MENACE,  WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO? 
Professor  Cantril  records  data,  not  a  program.  He  would 
probably  urge  the  creation  of  a  realm  of  right  values, 
sensible  attitudes  wherein  the  ego  would  find  satisfaction 
without  succumbing  to  false  promises  of  will-of-the-wisp 
movements.  Dr.  Bourne  suggests  practical  steps  to  restore 
reason  to  politics:  education  for  that  profession  with  state 
scholarships;  the  divorce  of  the  politician  from  private 
financial  interests;  an  enlarged  question  time  in  legisla- 
tures; a  Truth  Page  in  newspapers  where  the  unselected 
facts  would  appear,  with  penalties  imposed  for  lying. 
Professor  Viereck  dreams  of  the  possible  contributions  to 
humanity  the  German  abilities  of  character  and  tech- 
niques could  make — if  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  far  along  toward  an  answer  to  our 
equation.  Paradox  is  everywhere:  we  have  to  use  the 
drive  of  emotions  to  make  us  use  reason  to  guide  men's 
emotions!  We  have  to  subdue  urges  we  do  not  know  are 
in  us.  We  have  to  decipher  when  we  are  rational  and 
when  only  rationalizing.  The  political  science  that  tackles 
such  problems  will  indeed  be  a  metapolitics  in  a  new 
sense.  It  will  be  concerned  not  with  the  people  in  the  city 
(foils)  but  the  demons  and  angels  in  the  people. 

Fortunately  social  science  is  young,  and  has  learned  to 
jettison  outworn  concepts.  Once  bemused  by  the  lovely 
certainty  of  the  physical  sciences  about  the  atom,  it  made 
itself  an  Economic  Man.  No  specimen  was  ever  found  in 
Nature,  and  Economic  Man  is  a  wax-work  in  our 
museum  of  dead  abstractions.  From  Marx  we  got  a  grand 
law,  economic  determinism,  of  the  order  of  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  Both  have  been  considerably 
amended.  We  learn.  So  now  if  we  have  to  add  to  our 
useful  unit,  the  Intelligent  Citizen,  subterranean  elements 
of  the  ego,  we  can. 

We  can  teach  people  more  about  their  emotions.  We 
can  try  to  tell  good  emotions  from  evil  emotions,  and  per- 
haps enhance  the  good  by  offering  them  work  to  do,  and 
channel  the  evil  toward  less  fatal  ends  than  war.  Best  of 
all  we  can  create  a  world  that  will  let  decent  emotions 
flower  in  their  own  right,  and  not  turn  bitter  in  frustra- 
tion. These  are  miracles,  you  say.  But  Life  is  a  miracle — 
and  already  some  steps  from  the  brute.  Men  who  can  talk 
of  emotions  in  terms  of  reason  can,  with  luck,  pass  a 
miracle.  • 
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THE  STANDARD  WE  RAISE 

(Continued  from  page  625) 


1.  By  increased  taxes  which  will   lessen  buying  power  but 
above  all  will  help  to  pay  as  we  go  and  avoid  many  of  the 
social  and  economic  aftermaths  of  war. 

2.  By  controlling  credit  so  the  government   would   borrow 
from  individuals  rather  than  banks,  further  lessening  pur- 
chasing power.  All  this  builds  a  backlog  against  the  after- 
maths of  war. 

Demand  can  never  be  cut  sufficiently  to  meet  supply;  price 
control  plus  priorities  therefore  must  bridge  the  gap. 

Much  of  the  waste  and  confusion  of  our  defense  efforts 
today  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  priorities  were  instituted 
without  doing  the  things  that  must  go  with  priorities — 
find  out  what  we  must  supply  and  what  resources  are  avail- 
able for  the  job,  control  prices,  increase  supply,  conserve 
materials,  convert  plants,  cut  down  on  demand.  Because  of 
the  lag,  these  things  will  now  have  to  be  done  under  far 
more  adverse  conditions  and  with  much  greater  hardships 
than  should  have  been  necessary. 

Some  persons  have  said  they  fear  that  price  control  might 
mean  the  end  of  our  free  economy.  The  demands  of  total 
defense  already  have  suspended  our  competitive  economy. 
The  question  to  be  answered  is,  will  our  industrial  mobili- 
zation prove  effective?  If  it  is  not,  we  may  lose  the  chance 
ever  to  return  to  a  free  economic  society.  We  returned  after 
the  last  war  with  such  changes  as  we  found  necessary  and 
helpful  in  the  relationship  between  government,  labor,  and 
industry. 

A  Leaf  Out  of  American  Experience 

THE   MOBILIZATION   PLAN   WORKED   OUT   BY   THE   ARMY   AND   THE 

War  Industries  Board  during  the  last  war  can  be  compared 
to  the  way  the  army  is  organized.  The  War  Industries  Board 
of  that  epoch  might  be  likened  to  the  General  Staff.  Under 
the  board  we  had  specialized  functional  divisions — priorities, 
price  fixing,  conservation,  conversion,  utilization  of  small 
plants,  etc.  These  can  be  compared  to  the  specialized 
branches  of  warfare — infantry,  cavalry,  tank  corps,  chemical 
warfare,  quartermastering,  air  corps,  and  so  on. 

But  an  army  needs  more  than  that.  There  also  must  be 
battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  divisions,  so  that  all  the  spe- 
cialized missions  can  be  merged  into  effective  fighting  units 
and  each  individual  soldier  or  officer  knows  what  is  expected 
of  him.  And  so  we  had  commodity  sections,  miniature  war 
industries  boards,  for  each  of  the  branches  into  which  indus- 
try naturally  divides  itself.  Paralleling  these  commodity  sec- 
tions we  had  war  service  committees  of  industry  for  each 
industry.  We  had  councils  of  national  defense  in  every  state 
and  extending  into  the  cities,  and  towns.  In  each  industrial 
area  we  had  regional  committees  to  coordinate  and  facilitate 
our  efforts  locally.  These  committees  maintained  a  constant 
inventory  on  the  use  of  all  machine  tools  and  plants  in  their 
areas;  they  were  constantly  searching  out  unemployed  facili- 
ties that  might  be  converted  to  defense  uses;  they  helped  in 
sub-contracting;  they  arranged  for  the  community  pooling  of 
resources.  If  one  plant  was  jammed  with  orders  the  com- 
mittee arranged  to  shift  part  of  the  work  to  a  nearby  factory 
which  was  not  operating  at  peak;  they  helped  anticipate 
local  shortages;  they  reduced  the  demands  on  electric  power; 
they  aided  in  curtailing  less  essential  plants  and  in  shifting 
them  to  war  production. 

In  our  present  defense  organization,  again  speaking 
roughly,  the  general  staff  has  at  last  been  set  up  in  the 
SPAB.  Also  the  specialized  functional  divisions  are  provided 
for.  But  there  is  no  chief  of  that  general  staff;  industry 
committees  have  only  begun  to  be  established;  defense  coun- 


cils have  still  to  be  formed — we  are  only  now  approaching 
the  regional  set-up  we  had  in  the  first  World  War.  In  other 
words,  the  industrial  army  we  have  today  still  lacks  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  divisions.  It  is  only  partly  organized 
and  we  have  gotten  only  partly  mobilized. 

Hardships  that  could  be  avoided  will  occur  as  long  as  our 
defense  organization  is  not  sufficiently  inclusive  and  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  meet  all  the  problems  you  know  will  arise, 
to  reach  into  every  corner  of  the  United  States  and  to  make 
swift  adjustments  to  every  change  in  the  military  situation. 
Lacking  such  a  clear,  overall  conception  of  what  industrial 
mobilization  means  you  must  constantly  patch  your  defense 
organization,  create  new  divisions  and  new  bureaus,  as  the 
bottlenecks  develop.  Bottlenecks  should  not  have  to  be 
broken — they  should  be  avoided. 

Taking  the  Profit  Out  of  War 

INDUSTRIAL  MOBILIZATION  MUST  BE  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  PRICE 
control  and  vice  versa.  We  have  talked  for  years  of  taking 
the  profit  out  of  war.  Price  control  is  one  of  the  ways  to  do 
it.  The  inflationary  process  affords  an  opportunity  to  many 
to  reap  huge  rewards,  while  the  average  person  with  a  fixed 
income  must  tighten  his  belt.  More  than  a  million  young 
men  have  been  drafted  into  the  nation's  armed  services, 
taken  from  their  homes,  jobs,  and  futures,  and  given  $21, 
$30  or  $40  a  month.  Recently  Congress  decided  the  safety 
of  our  country  required  these  youths  to  stay  in  service 
eighteen  additional  months.  It  is  patently  unfair  to  ask  such 
sacrifices  while  other  portions  of  society  are  permitted  to 
accumulate  exaggerated  profits.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern these  days  over  the  state  of  morale  of  our  soldiers.  What 
will  be  the  effect  on  their  morale  if  the  families  of  these 
soldiers  have  their  budgets  slashed  by  rising  living  costs 
while  others  wax  rich? 

America  has  refused  to  take  a  foot  of  territory  for  its  own 
war  profit.  America  should  show  the  way  so  that  its  citizens 
shall  not  profit  from  war.  We  have  talked  about  it,  we  have 
written  about  it,  we  have  preached  about  it,  we  have  radioed 
about  it.  Veterans'  organizations  and  Congress  have  adopted 
resolutions  about  it — that  there  shall  be  no  profits  from  war. 
Let  us  now  make  good  that  promise. 

Of  course  we  shall  also  have  to  tax  away  the  profits  of 
war.  There  has  not  been  a  time  when  increased  defense  has 
been  discussed  that  I  have  not  advocated  increased  taxes.  In 
the  two  bills  of  1940  we  only  played  with  it.  But  no  tax 
program,  alone,  can  recapture  all  excessive  profits.  Profits 
must  also  be  controlled  at  their  source.  That  source  is  rising, 
run-away  prices.  We  must  not  have  a  crop  of  "defense  million- 
aires" to  parallel  1918  "war  millionaires." 

Moreover  price  control  is  essential  if  our  governmental 
appropriations  are  to  have  any  meaning.  What  will  happen 
to  the  teachers,  war  veterans,  social  security  beneficiaries, 
policemen,  firemen,  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  govern- 
ment employes,  federal,  state,  county,  and  city,  if  prices  are 
allowed  to  run  wild?  Will  the  federal,  state,  and  city  gov- 
ernments advance  the  wages  of  these  people  to  meet  in- 
creased costs  of  living?  Or  do  they  propose  to  leave  them 
victims  of  fortuitous  circumstances? 

Again  with  appropriations:  So  much  is  voted  for  guns, 
tanks,  and  airplanes.  Before  they  have  been  produced  prices 
will  have  jumped  and  to  get  the  same  number  of  tanks  and 
guns  and  airplanes,  additional  appropriations  are  needed. 
Many  members  of  Congress,  worried  over  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  have  been  urging  economies  in  non- 
defense  expenditures.  I  say  to  them  that  no  action  could 
effect  greater  savings  in  the  cost  of  government  than  to  pre- 
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vent  inflation.  Billions — 20  percent  or  more  of  all  appropria- 
tions— can  be  saved.  There  is  no  better  form  of  economy 
than  price  control. 

To  Win  the  Peace 

FURTHER,  UNLESS  AMERICA  HAS  A  LOW  PRICE  STRUCTURE 
when  the  war  ends,  we  may  win  the  war  only  to  lose  the 
peace.  When  peace  comes  as  it  eventually  must,  what  will 
be  our  position  at  the  peace  table  and  in  world  trade?  If 
ours  is  a  high  price  structure,  the  lean  and  gaunt  nations, 
which  have  learned  to  do  without,  even  if  defeated,  will  be 
able  to  undersell  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  eco- 
nomic and  social  dislocations  that  would  result  in  this  coun- 
try might  destroy  all  of  the  freedoms  for  which  we  say  we 
are  fighting.  With  a  low  price  structure,  America  can  hold 
her  own  and  demand,  as  a  price  for  economic  collaboration, 
just  terms  of  peace. 

If  we  have  such  a  low  price  structure,  we  can  insist  that 
living  standards  everywhere  be  raised  so  that  our  own  will 
not  be  destroyed  and  we  shall  not  be  forced  to  undersell 
everybody.  With  higher  living  standards  and  wages,  the 
purchasing  power  for  fuller  world  trade  will  be  provided. 
What  greater  preventive  of  war  can  you  effect? 

With  a  high  price  structure,  in  contrast,  we  shall  be  power- 
less to  write  a  peace  treaty  that  will  protect  our  own  stand- 
ards of  living  from  attack  by  other  nations.  We  shall  lose  our 
foreign  markets  and,  to  protect  our  home  workers,  shall  have 
to  take  refuge  in  artificially  high  trade  barriers.  The  dispari- 
ties between  various  segments  of  our  economy,  between 
farmers  producing  for  export  markets  and  industries  pro- 
ducing for  home  markets,  will  be  aggravated.  We  shall  be 
unable  to  provide  full  employment  for  all  our  workers.  Such 
a  situation  created  by  our  own  lack  of  foresight  and  lack  of 
planning  might  well  wreck  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  England  falls  and  we  be  left  to 
carry  on  against  German  domination  in  the  inescapable 
trade  war  that  would  follow,  the  higher  our  price  structure, 
the  weaker  we  would  be.  In  economic  war,  a  low  price 
structure  might  very  well  be  the  deciding  factor  of  victory. 

Piecemeal  Price  Fixing  vs.  Ceilings 

IN  MID-SEPTEMBER  I  APPEARED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  at  a  hearing  on  the 
price  control  bill  then  pending.  I  was  not  in  agreement  with 
some  aspects  of  the  bill  and  said  so  frankly.  But  to  make 
my  position  plain,  I  pointed  out  at  the  outset  that  I  was  not 
only  in  agreement  with  the  objective  of  the  bill — but  that  I 
have  been  a  crusader  for  that  objective  for  twenty-four  years 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  made  clear.  My  main  points 
of  disagreement — and  I  think  they  are  vital — were  two:  I 
do  not  believe  in  piecemeal  price  fixing.  I  believe  you  can 
and  should  treat  price  control  not  as  a  separate  effort  but 
as  intimately  tied  up  with  all  other  war  controls — wage  and 
rent  control,  priorities,  conservation,  commandeering,  war 
trade,  war  finance,  and  so  forth.  They  are  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand.  Without  all  together,  the  job  can't  be  done  satis- 
factorily. 

Since  every  price  is  a  resultant  of  the  combination  of  all 
other  prices  it  is  both  unjust  and  impractical  to  regulate  one 
segment  of  the  industrial  fabric  while  exempting  or  provid- 
ing special  concessions  for  other  segments.  All  citizens  should 
be  treated  alike  as  part  of  one  nation  joined  in  a  great  emer- 
gency; and  every  segment  of  our  economy,  agriculture,  labor, 
business,  should  be  treated  as  parts  of  a  single,  living,  sensi- 
tive organism. 

My  proposal  was  that  some  date  be  selected  on  which  the 
normal  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  could  be 
said  to  have  controlled  prices,  and  that  the  entire  price  struc- 
ture be  stabilized — not  freezing  it  but  subjecting  it  to  a  ceil- 
ing— as  of  that  date.  Prices,  rents,  wages,  commission  fees, 
(Continued  on  page  644) 
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Today's  Watchword 

*k  I  n  current  thought 
and  action  throughout 
the  land  the  call  is  for 

DEFENCE  .  .  PROTECTION  . .  SECURITY 

•^  These  words,  now  used  in  con- 
nection with  national  safeguards 
have  long  been  familiar  in  relation 
to  the  home. 

-^f  And  of  all  the  forms  of  pro- 
tection a  man  may  throw  around 
his  family  circle,  there  is  none 
more  highly  esteemed  than  his 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 
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IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  Longines  Watches  are  known  and  esteemed 
in  all  the  capitals  of  our  10  sister  republics.  Leading  jewelers  there,  as 
here,  have  sold  Longines  Watches  for  upwards  of  50  years.  Longines 
Watches  enjoy  leadership,  as  well,  in  the  six  countries  of  the  Isthmus, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  the  island  republics  of  the  Caribbean.  Truly,  through- 
out the  world,  no  other  name  on  a  watch  means  so  much  as  ... 
Longines. 


Wherever  there  is  an  appreciation  of  things 
fine  and  beautiful,  you  will  End  Longines 
Watches  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Over 
the  years,  they  have  proven  themselves  uni- 
formly dependable,  accurate,  and  long- 
lasting.  Their  excellence  and  elegance  have 
been  recognized  by  10  world's  fair  grand 
prizes,  28  gold  medals,  and  more  honors  for 
accuracy  than  any  other  timepiece. 

Longines  jewelers  now  show  the  75th 
Anniversary  Longines  Watches  priced  $44* 
upward;  also  a  companion  watch  of  distinc- 
tive merit  in  the  medium  price  field,  the 
Wittnauer  Watch,  priced  from  $27.50*— 
products  of 

LONGINES- WITTNAUER  WATCH  CO.,  INC. 

New  York,  Montreal,  Geneva 
"Federal  tax  included 
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interest  rates — in  short  the  price  of  every  item  of  commerce 
or  service — would  not  be  permitted  to  rise  above  the  maxi- 
mum on  that  date.  They  could  fluctuate  below  this  ceiling. 
A  competent  tribunal  would  then  adjust  any  of  these  maxi- 
mum prices,  upward  or  downward,  whether  to  cure  inci- 
dental injustice  or  undue  hardship  or  to  increase  production. 

This  I  had  recommended  many  times  before  in  the  last 
ten  years.  I  suggested  it  when  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission  was  set  up  in  June  1940,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  when  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that 
prices  would  advance.  As  soon  as  priorities  were  discussed, 
it  was  because  a  shortage  was  foreseen.  It  was  then  that  the 
things  that  go  along  with  priorities  should  have  been  put 
into  effect.  It  still  is  not  too  late  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  all 
prices,  but  now  some  have  gone  through  the  roof. 

To  fix  prices  in  piecemeal  fashion,  one  by  one,  is  to  in- 
vite trouble  and  possible  interruptions  in  production,  for  it 
means  you  fix  the  return  to  some  specific  manufacturer  while 
his  costs  are  left  to  rise.  Nor  will  piecemeal  price  fixing  halt 
inflation,  for  it  allows  the  general  price  level  to  run  wild. 
Under  the  over-all  ceiling,  in  contrast,  the  price  level  would 
be  treated  as  an  organic  whole  with  only  exceptional  adjust- 
ments here  and  there.  This  method  stops  a  runaway  and 
keeps  the  whole  team  in  line.  The  piecemeal  method  submits 
to  the  runaway  and  then  tries  to  keep  some  of  the  horses 
from  running  faster  than  the  rest. 

Wages  and  Agricultural  Prices 

THE    OVER-ALL    CEILING    DOES    NOT    MEAN    THAT    THE    PRODUCERS 

of  agricultural  commodities  or  labor  would  get  less.  If  the 
cost  of  all  things  were  kept  down,  they  might  get  more. 
The  ceiling  for  agricultural  prices  can  be  set  at  "parity," 
which  has  become  an  accepted  principle,  and  this  same 
"parity"  relationship  can  be  retained  after  the  war.  Thus 
agriculture  could  shift  from  war  to  peace  with  a  minimum 
of  dislocation.  Those  who  demand  110  percent  of  "parity" 
and  more  are  inviting  the  farmer  to  go  on  another  binge 
which  will  leave  him  with  the  same  terrible  hangover  he 
suffered  after  the  last  war.  The  ceiling  for  wages  would 
not  shelve  labor's  right  to  strike  or  the  right  of  every 
worker  to  bargain  collectively.  And  what  of  the  millions  of 
workers  who  are  unorganized  and  the  vast  army  of  white 
collar  workers  whose  incomes  are  fixed  and  who  have  no 
pressure  group  to  fight  for  them  if  rising  living  costs  cut 
their  real  incomes? 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  that  a  ceiling  over  all 
prices  would  require  enormous  policing.  I  believe  it  would 
prove  less  of  an  administrative  burden  than  piecemeal  price 
fixing,  especially  if  the  buyer  and  the  seller  both  are  punished 
for  infractions  of  the  law.  I  say  this  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
our  experience  in  the  first  World  War  but  on  the  basis  of 
England's  experience  in  this  war.*  The  way  to  see  that  agri- 
culture and  labor  do  not  lose  out  in  the  inflationary  race 
with  living  costs  is  not  to  seek  special  advantage  for  agri- 
culture and  labor  over  the  other  contestants  but  to  prevent 
the  race  and  to  adjust  inequalities. 

*  "The  opposition  of  organized  labor  to  wage  stabilization  is  primarily  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  any  determined  British  government  policy  in  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  war.  Not  until  the  opening  of  the  current  budget  last 
April  did  the  government  announce  a  determined  policy  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther rise  in  prices  to  assure  stabilization  of  wages.  Since  then  the  British 
government  has  succeeded  in  stabilizing  the  index  of  living  costs  at  around 
28  percent  above  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  ...  It  is  probable 
that  the  actual  cost  of  living  at  present  is  nearer  40  percent  than  30  percent 
above  the  pre-war  level.  Against  this,  the  industrial  averages  of  wages  have 
advanced  less  than  15  percent  from  August  1939.  The  workers  are  espe- 
cially displeased  because  industrial  profits  rose  at  least  30  percent  in  the 
same  period." — From  a  London  cable  carried  in  the  financial  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sept.  8,  1941;  telling  of  the  rejection  by  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  of  the  government's  proposals  for  wage  stabilization. 
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SUCH      CRITICS     ALSO     FAIL     TO     APPRECIATE     THE     TREMENDOUS 

importance  of  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  people.  Dur- 
ing the  last  World  War,  every  member  of  an  industry  com- 
mittee knew  what  his  competitor  was  doing;  a  man's  neigh- 
bors were  on  the  councils  of  defense  set  up  in  every  district. 
They  saw  that  regulations,  price,  priority  or  otherwise,  were 
carried  out.  They  were  not  centralized,  totalitarian  bodies, 
but  self-policing  and  self-governing.  Such  cooperating  agen- 
cies immediately  would  be  robbed  of  their  greatest  source 
of  strength  if  the  price  law  is  unjust  and  discriminatory. 
With  a  price  control  act,  fair  and  without  favoritism,  with 
organized  committees  of  industry,  and  with  state  and  local 
councils  of  national  defense,  everyone  will  know  what  he 
has  to  do  and  everyone  will  do  it. 

So  great  are  the  stakes,  there  must  be  no  compromise  in 
the  programs  we  rely  on  for  industrial  mobilization  and  price 
control.  There  are  those  who  have  argued  that  the  public  is 
not  ready  for  drastic  measures,  that  various  interests  have  to 
be  pacified,  at  the  expense  of  others,  by  stop-gap  moves.  To 
them  I  recommend  the  words  of  George  Washington  to  the 
delegates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  who  originally 
were  supposed  merely  to  patch  up  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. He  told  them: 

"It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be 
adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained. 
If,  to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  dis- 
approve, how  can  we  afterward  defend  our  work?  Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair. 
The  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 
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voluntary  arbitration.  On  the  whole,  this  procedure  is  more 
successful  in  preventing  industrial  warfare  than  is  compulsory 
arbitration.  But  the  same  reasons  that  led  to  the  provision  in 
the  President's  Order  that  the  Defense  Board  shall  arrange 
for  arbitration  proceedings,  but  shall  not  itself  act  as  an 
arbitration  board,  would  seem  to  apply  to  fact-finding  and 
written  recommendations  of  proposals  for  settlements.  The 
New  York  State  Mediation  Law  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
provide  for  special  boards  of  inquiry  or  emergency  boards  ap- 
pointed for  such  purposes.  This  emphasizes  the  distinction  be- 
tween voluntary  mediation  and  voluntary  arbitration  on  the 
one  hand,  and  compulsory  investigation  on  the  other.  Further, 
such  boards  of  inquiry  often  are  able  to  secure  settlements  by 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  parties  because  new  facts  are  de- 
veloped, or  because  the  atmosphere  has  been  changed  by  the 
new  procedure  or  by  the  new  personnel  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation. 

This  recent  experience  of  the  Defense  Mediation  Board  in- 
dicates that  it  is  tending  to  become  an  award-making  body, 
a  board  of  arbitration  rather  than  a  mediation  board.  Its  at- 
tempts to  mediate  through  tripartite  panels  and  its  increasing 
dependence  on  "recommendations"  are  diverting  its  develop- 
ment from  mediatory  effort  toward  arbitration  and  award- 
making.  Experience  indicates  that,  if  this  tendency  is  not 
corrected,  the  result  may  be  success  in  settling  individual 
strikes,  but  failure  in  establishing  an  orderly  procedure  to 
handle  disputes  and  hence  to  prevent  strikes. 

The  Lack  of  Planning 

WHILE  OLDER  AGENCIES  HAVE  BEEN  EXPANDED  AND  NEW 
agencies  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  defense  industry,  one 
federal  mechanism  for  adjusting  labor  relations  is  winding  up 
its  work.  From  July  1938  to  June  1941,  a  Maritime  Labor 
Board,  established  by  amendment  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  mediated  and  investigated  the  special  problems  of  labor 
in  the  marine  industry.  Congress  instructed  it  also  to  con- 
( Continued  on  page  646) 


A  LIFE  SAVED 
IS  A  BATTLE  WON 

Dear  Fellow  Anti-fascists 

There  isn't  much  time  left  for  us  unless  you  help. 
There  are  a  lot  of  us  here — Czechs,  Austrians, 
Germans,  Spaniards — who  have  to  get  out.  We've 
been  fighting  against  fascism,  against  Hitler,  against 
totalitarianism,  since  1933.  That's  when  the  war 
started  for  us.  We've  had  to  retreat.  Now  our 
backs  are  to  the  wall.  But  we  can  fight  again  if 
you  help  us. 

We  have  only  one  claim  on  you — you  are  our  kind. 
We  are  your  kind — we  think  the  same  thoughts, 
we  believe  in  the  same  things.  We  fought  and 
worked  for  them  as  you  would.  Now  help  us  get 
out  where  we  can  continue  to  fight.  Otherwise  we 
die — all  of  us — men,  women  and  children.  .  .  . 


This  letter  is  written  in  the  name  of  thousands  of 

anti-fascists    still    rotting    in    French    concentration 

camps. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

1.  WE  CAN  STILL  GET  MANY  OF  THEM  OUT 

2.  WE  HAVE  EVACUATED  MORE  THAN  300  SINCE 
THE  FALL  OF  FRANCE. 

3.  WE    HAVE    KEPT    ALIVE    MANY    HUNDREDS 
MORE 

4.  #300     WILL     BRING     ONE     ANTI-FASCIST     TO 
SAFETY 


International  Relief  Association  Inc. 

FOUNDED  BY 

Albert  Einstein        Heinrich  Mann  Helene  Stoecker 

Edunrd  Fuchs          Carl  von  Ossietzky  Ernst  Toller 

OFFICERS 

Charles  A.  Beard,  Honorary  Chairman 
Sterling  D.  Spero,  Vice-Chairman 
Freda  Kirchwey,  Treasurer 

Sheba    Strunsky,    Executive   Secretary 


FREDA  KIRCHWEY,   Treasurer 
INTERNATIONAL  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
Room  405,  2  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 


I    enclose 


to    rescue    anti-Fascist    refugees    from    Franc*. 


Name 


Address 
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duct  an  investigation  and  prepare  "a  comprehensive  report  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  federal  policy  for  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  disputes  between  maritime  em- 
ployers and  employes  and  for  the  stabilization  of  maritime 
labor  relations." 

In  1940,  such  a  report  was  presented  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  But,  although  leaders  in  Congress  acknowledged 
the  thoroughness  and  value  of  the  report,  no  action  was  taken 
on  its  recommendation,  and  no  appropriations  were  made  to 
continue  the  board's  activities. 

Anomalous  indeed  are  the  government's  methods  of  im- 
plementing labor  relations!  When  Congress  proceeds  by  the 
method  of  a  comprehensive  investigation  and  report  to  get 
a  permanent  policy  for  amicable  adjustment  of  labor  relations 
in  a  given  field,  nothing  is  accomplished.  But  mediation 
machinery  grows  by  the  method  of  merely  authorizing  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  of  conciliation,  by  hasty  cobbling 
of  emergency  agencies,  and  when  this  haphazard  creation 
proves  inadequate  to  meet  serious  labor  difficulties,  special 
boards  and  superboards  are  established  by  administrative 
order,  without  reference  to  any  long  range  policy. 

A  Permanent  Policy:  The  Railway  Example 

THE   SOLE   EXCEPTION    IS    THE    RAILWAY   LABOR    ACT.    HERE,    IN 

marked  contrast,  is  implementation  of  a  labor  relations  policy 
and  an  administrative  organization  to  carry  it  out  based  on 
many  years  of  experience.  A  tripartite  Railroad  Labor  Board 
served  from  1920  to  1926,  charged  with  the  task  of  hearing 
and  deciding  every  manner  of  dispute  that  might  arise  be- 
tween railroads  and  their  employes.  It  had  powers  of  com- 
pulsory investigation,  it  could  subpoena  documents  and  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses.  But  its  decisions  were  recom- 
mendations, enforceable  only  through  public  opinion.  The 
experience  was  disastrous;  some  of  the  most  bitter  strikes  in 
railroad  history  occurred  during  this  period,  and  the  board's 
decisions  were  flouted  by  both  management  and  workers. 
Finally  the  railroads  and  the  unions  joined  in  asking  Con- 
gress to  substitute  a  system  of  adjusting  disputes  which  em- 
phasized voluntary  mediation  and  arbitration  by  voluntary 
agreement,  with  resort  to  compulsory  investigation  only  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

Since  1926,  strikes  on  the  carriers  have  been  all  but  elimi- 
nated. During  the  depression  the  machinery  was  subjected 
to  severe  strains,  arising  largely  from  the  insecure  positions 
of  the  labor  organizations.  In  1934,  Congress  amended  the 
act  to  outlaw  company  unions,  yellow-dog  contracts,  and  in- 
fringements on  the  organization  and  bargaining  rights  of 
railroad  employes,  and  to  provide  for  elections  to  settle  dis- 
putes as  to  employe  representation. 

The  administration  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  entrusted 
to  a  Mediation  Board  consisting  of  three  full  time  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  Their  secretary  acts  as  chief 
mediator,  with  a  staff  of  about  a  dozen  mediators,  all  of 
whom  are  civil  service  employes.  The  functions  of  the  board 
and  its  staff  are  to  adjust  disputes  by  voluntary  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  inducing  the  parties  to  enter  into  voluntary 
arbitration  agreements,  and  to  settle  representation  disputes 
by  means  of  elections  or  other  appropriate  methods  of  ascer- 
taining the  choice  of  the  employes.  If  these  methods  fail  to 
secure  settlement  of  controversies  that  might  result  in  serious 
interruption  of  transportation,  then  there  is  an  emergency 
procedure  of  fact  finding  and  recommendation. 

The  National  (Railway)  Mediation  Board  is  no  mere  in- 
tervcnor  in  labor  disputes.  What  distinguishes  it  from  the 
other  mediation  agencies  of  the  government  is  that  it  ad- 


ministers just  such  a  permanent  federal  policy  for  stabiliza- 
tion of  labor  relations  as  Congress  sought  for  the  maritime 
industry.  It  is  this  policy  which  is  responsible  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  not  the  fact  that  the  board  or 
its  mediators  are  "active"  in  "situations."  The  Conciliation 
Service,  the  Labor  Division  of  OPM,  and  the  Defense  Media- 
tion Board  settle  many  strikes,  but  the  number  of  strikes  con- 
tinues to  increase  and  decrease  with  business  fluctuations  in 
spite  of  their  activity.  Only  in  rail  and  air  transportation  have 
strikes  been  kept  down  to  negligible  numbers.  In  these  in- 
dustries, as  in  all  others,  labor  disputes  increase  with  business 
activity,  but  this  merely  means  that  more  cases  are  handled  by 
the  labor  relations  machinery  and  more  peaceful  settlements 
are  made.  It  does  not  bring  an  increase  in  strikes  as  in  the 
other  fields. 

The  federal  policy  for  maintaining  stable  and  peaceful  labor 
relations  in  rail  and  air  transportation  is  based  on  two  pri- 
mary obligations  imposed  on  management  and  workers  alike: 
they  must  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to  make  and  maintain 
collective  agreements  covering  wages,  hours,  working  rules, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment;  and  they  must  try  to 
settle  all  disputes  of  whatever  character  by  joint  conferences 
of  representatives  designated  by  the  employer  and  by  the  em- 
ployes involved  in  the  disputes.  The  so-called  waiting  period 
is  merely  an  incident  of  these  obligations.  While  the  parties 
are  negotiating  agreements  and  endeavoring  to  settle  their 
disputes,  it  is  provided  that  the  status  quo  shall  be  maintained 
by  both  parties.  This  may  be  a  few  days  or  many  months;  no 
definite  period  is  fixed.  But  provision  is  made  that  if  either 
party  desires  to  change  existing  conditions,  it  shall  give  to 
the  other  (not  to  the  government),  thirty  days'  notice  in  writ- 
ing of  the  desired  changes.  Conferences  must  begin  within 
ten  days  after  such  notice  is  given. 

Should  the  representatives  be  unable  to  reach  an  agreement 
in  their  own  conferences,  then  either  party  or  both  may  in- 
voke the  services  of  the  Mediation  Board,  and  the  board  may 
intervene  on  its  own  motion  in  case  of  emergency.  But  media- 
tion is  not  undertaken  unless  the  parties  have  in  good  faith 
met  their  obligations  to  try  to  settle  their  dispute  in  joint  con- 
ferences. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  parties  to  agreement,  then, 
as  a  final  step,  the  law  requires  the  board  to  try  to  induce 
both  sides  to  accept  arbitration  by  a  board  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. Either  side,  however,  is  free  to  reject  arbitration;  the 
mediators  may  only  persuade.  The  process  of  mediation  ends 
when  arbitration  is  accepted  or  rejected;  and  again,  it  is 
provided  that  from  the  time  that  mediation  services  are  in- 
voked until  the  proceedings  are  thus  concluded  the  status  quo 
shall  be  maintained. 

With  rare  exceptions  labor  disputes  on  railroads  and  air 
lines  are  settled  peacefully  by  one  of  the  three  methods  pro- 
vided: joint  conferences,  mediation,  or  an  agreement  to  ar- 
bitrate. For  disputes  involving  interpretation  of  agreements,  a 
fourth  method  is  provided — adjudication  in  the  form  of  de- 
cisions or  awards.  For  the  small  number  of  disputes  that  can- 
not be  settled  by  any  of  these  methods,  an  emergency  pro- 
'ccdure  is  provided.  When  it  appears  that  a  strike  may  seri- 
ously interrupt  transportation,  the  Mediation  Board  makes  a 
finding  to  this  effect  and  notifies  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  then  may  appoint  an  emergency  board  to  act  as 
a  board  of  inquiry  for  the  dispute.  It  holds  hearings  and  must 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  within  thirty  days,  with 
findings  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement.  The  report  is  published  and  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  is  counted  on  to  secure  compliance. 
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During  the  five  years  1935-40  only  nine  such  emergency 
boards  were  necessary;  and  in  all  cases  the  parties  peacefully 
reached  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations.  Since 
the  original  Railway  Labor  Act  was  adopted  strikes  have 
averaged  fewer  than  one  a  year. 

The  Trend  in  the  States 


mediatory,  the  board  also  receives  direct  requests  to  arbitrate 
specific  issues,  and  encourages  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for 
such  arbitration  in  all  collective  agreements.  The  New  York 
law  also  provides  for  boards  of  inquiry  to  investigate  disputes 
and  make  recommendations  when  all  other  efforts  fail.  But, 
as  on  the  railroads,  this  is  a  seldom  used  emergency  measure. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  EIGHT  STATES  WHICH  HAVE  LAWS  TO  SAFE-  Wanted:  A  National  Labor  Relations  System 
guard  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collec-  THIS  SURVEY  SHOULD  MAKE  PLAIN  THAT  ALL  THE  ELEMENTS 
lively,  most  of  the  states  have  some  kind  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  mediation,  investigation  or  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes.  The  majority,  however,  merely  authorize  the  labor 
department  of  the  state,  a  commissioner  of  labor,  sometimes 
the  governor,  to  promote  peaceful  adjustment  of  disputes,  to 
intervene  when  necessary,  to  appoint  mediators  or  special 
boards  for  particular  cases.  Six  states  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  or  county  boards  of  arbitration.  Eleven  states 
provide  for  permanent  boards  of  mediation,  arbitration  or  in- 
quiry, and  a  number  of  others  authorize  their  labor  depart- 
ments to  appoint  permanent  mediators  after  the  manner  of 
the  commissioners  of  conciliation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  The  oldest  permanent  agency  is  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Mediation,  with  authority  to 
arbitrate  as  well  as  to  mediate,  and  to  investigate  disputes  and 
publish  findings.  The  newest  is  a  mediation  board  created  this 
year  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  patterned  on  the  New 
York  law. 

The  organization  and  activities  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation  indicate  the  trend  in  the  development  to- 
ward adequate  implementation  of  labor  adjustment  machin- 
ery. The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  formerly  a 
division  of  the  State  Labor  Department,  has  been  abolished, 
and  a  five-man  Board  of  Mediation  established  in  its  place  as 
an  independent  agency.  While  its  functions  are  primarily 


of  a  permanent  national  policy  for  maintaining  stable  labor 
relations  and  settling  disputes  peacefully  are  now  available  in 
various  agencies  of  the  federal  and  state  governments.  What 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  unify  the  federal  machinery  into  a 
national  system,  with  state  and  local  hook-ups.  But  this  calls 
for  a  set  of  principles  and  policies  governing  mediation, 
arbitration,  and  investigation  of  labor  disputes,  together  with 
appropriate  administrative  regulations.  Congress  may  promul- 
gate such  a  code,  as  it  did  when  it  implemented  machinery 
for  protecting  organization  and  bargaining  rights  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Or  the  task  may  be  accomplished 
by  administrative  action  of  the  government  after  agreement 
with  representatives  of  labor  and  management,  as  was  done 
in  establishing  the  War  Labor  Board.  The  main  patterns  al- 
ready have  been  drawn  in  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  the  New  York  Mediation  Act. 

Unless  a  unified,  articulated  system  of  labor  relations' 
mechanisms  is  built  on  these  patterns,  there  will  continue  to 
be  much  "activity"  in  labor  "situations"  by  many  kinds  of 
mediation  contrivances,  but  there  will  be  as  many  strikes  as 
ever.  Such  contrivances  are  useful  in  settling  strikes;  only  a 
carefully  designed  system  of  adjustment  agencies,  operating  on 
preventive  principles  and  policies,  can  settle  labor  disputes 
before  they  break  out  into  strikes.  Only  so  can  we  maintain 
peaceful  industrial  relations. 


RUSSIA'S  "SCORCHED  EARTH" 

calls  to  America's  green  fields! 


I  N    SOLEMN    truth.   Americans   face  this    fact!    Russia's 

mighty     stand     against     Hitler's     invading     hordes     has 

opened    up    a    vast,    valuable    new    front   against    Hitlerism. 

In  swift  recognition  of  a  new  turn  of  events,  the  leaders 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  jointly  issued  this 
potent  statement :  "li'c  realize  how  vitally  important  to 
the  defeat  of  Hitlerism  is  the  brave  and  steadfast  re- 
sistance of  the  Soviet  i'nion,  and  we  feel  therefore  that 
we  timst  not  in  any  circumstances  fail  to  act  quickly  and 
immediately  in  this  matter  of  planning  the  program  for  the 
future  allocation  of  our  joint  resources." 

And  this  realistic  policy  is  being  put  into  action  with 
full  military  supplies  being  expedited  by  both  this  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

But  not  only  are  Russia's  armies  standing  against  Hitler! 
Russia's  men  and  women  are  revealing  themselves  to  the 
world — brave,  proud,  stalwart  I  They  have  scorched  the 
very  earth  before  his  invading  armies,  burned  their  homes, 
destroyed  their  loved  possessions  and  industrial  achieve- 
ments so  that  only  the  sterile,  smouldering  ashes  have  been 
left  for  the  invader.  Russian  men  and  women  have  made 
this  sacrifice  willingly.  The  needs  caused  by  their  sacrifices 
are  urgent. 


RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF,  INC. 

Board    of     Directors:     Edward    C.     Carter,     Chairman;     Dr.     Henry 

Sloane  Coffin.  Vice-chairman;  Harriet  Moore,  Secretary 
Frances  Adam,  Charles  C.  Burllngham.  Hon.  James  Byrne,  John 
C.  Cooper,  Benjamin  Klzer,  Duncan  Lee.  Dr.  Elmore  M.  McKee, 
Maurice  D  Davidson,  Col.  Raymond  Robins,  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Sigcrlst,  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson.  Thomas  D.  Thacher.  Allen  Ward- 
well.  Edward  M.  M.  Warburu.  W.  W.  Waymack,  Richard  Welling. 

535    Fifth    Ave.,    N.    Y.   C..   Telephone   VAnderbilt   6-3203 


Moved  not  only  by  their  humanitarianism  but  actuated 
by  their  common-sense  Americanism,  an  eminent  group  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  has  volunteered  to  form  a 
sponsoring  committee  for  the  collection  of  Russian  Relief 
funds. 

The  Russians  are  daily  proving  that  they  do  not  need 
courage — they  have  that  in  noble  quantity  1  But  they  do 
require  food,  clothing,  medical  aid,  to  help  them  keep 
strong  against  Hitler  and  to  replace  the  deficits  caused  by 
voluntary  destruction  of  their  assets. 

The  dollars  you  give  in  this  cause  are  dollars  given  to 
freedom's  cause.  Our  Government  is  providing  all  possible 
military  supplies  to  the  Government  of  Russia.  The  people 
of  America  will  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  support  the 
people  of  Russia  so  valiantly  fighting  in  defense  of  their 
homeland. 

You  are  urged  to  contribute  however  much  you  can  to 
a  deserving  cause. 


DON'T  DELAY— GIVE  TODAY! 
THE  NEED  IS  URGENT! 

RUSSIAN   WAR  RELIEF,   INC.,   535   FIFTH  AVE., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Enclosed   is   my  contribution   of  $ to  the 

cause  of  the  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc. 

Name     


Address 
1'lcase 


checks  favable   to   Russian    II  \ir   Relief,   Inc., 
535   i-'i'fth   .-!:•<-.,   AT.    }'.   C 


(hi  nnni'i-riiii;  iiJi't-rtiscincnti  f/twe   mention   SfRVKY   GRAPHIC) 
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Belgian,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and  other  alien  workers  produc- 
ing war  material  for  Germany  in  German  factories,  while 
not  prisoners  in  Germany,  were  not  in  Germany  of  their 
own  choice.  Few  of  the  100,000  French  industrial  workers 
now  in  Germany  were  induced  to  go  without  some  form  of 
compulsion.  A  characteristic  technique  by  which  the  Ger- 
man overseers  have  obtained  the  services  of  French  workmen 
is  to  close  all  factories  in  a  certain  French  town.  "Right 
thinking"  workers  in  that  town  are  then  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  Germany.  They  are  warned  that  they  will 
be  ineligible  for  unemployment  relief  in  France  and  their 
families  will  not  be  permitted  to  draw  rationed  food  if  they 
reject  German  overtures.  The  workers'  families  are  advised 
that  they  will  receive  sufficient  funds  from  the  husband's  or 
son's  pay  in  Germany  to  enable  them  to  eat.  Many  workers 
go  to  Germany  to  save  their  families  from  starvation. 

German  control  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  channels 
of  distribution  of  all  essential  goods  has  proved  a  powerful 
recruiting  instrument  in  all  of  the  occupied  countries.  Balkan 
workers  have  been  brought  to  Germany  as  readily  as  western 
Europeans. 

THE  300,000  OR  MORE  ITALIANS  WORKING  IN  GERMANY  HAVE 
a  special  status  as  befits  the  subjects  of  an  ally  of  the  Heiren- 
vol{.  Italians  have  been  accustomed  to  do  the  hard  work  of 
other  nations  for  generations  and  it  was  no  novelty  to  them 
when  their  dictator  began  sending  them  to  Germany  several 
years  before  the  war.  There  is  no  work  for  many  of  them 
in  Italy  because  of  the  lack  of  raw  materials,  so  they  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  earn  bread  for  their  hungry  families. 

Contingents  of  Italian  workers,  wearing  special  uniforms, 
are  sent  to  Germany  in  special  trains.  Flags  wave  and  brass 
bands  play  as  they  start  northward.  Fascist  orators  draw  a 
flattering  comparison  between  their  treatment  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  their  grandparents  who  went  as  laborers  to 
the  United  States  and  Argentina.  "The  plutocrats  of  America 
never  treated  Grandpa  to  music  and  games  and  theatricals 
such  as  you  will  enjoy  in  Germany's  labor  camps!"  the 
orators  shout.  They  point  out  Germany's  solicitude  in  sup- 
plying its  Italian  workers  with  foods  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. Italians  in  German  camps  may  even  "agitate"  for 
more  spaghetti  if  they  do  not  find  the  diet  to  their  liking.  But 
the  orators  do  not  add  that  no  rich  uncles  will  ever  return  to 
the  home  village  in  Piedmont  or  Calabria  with  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  in  Germany!  The  most  the  Italian  conscript  in 
Germany  can  do  is  keep  his  family  alive  on  what  he  is  al- 
lowed to  send  home  out  of  his  pay.  His  labor  in  the  aggre- 
gate brings  Italy  a  monthly  contribution  of  over  200,000,000 
lire,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Corriere  delta  Sera  of  May 
5,  1941.  The  Italian-German  trade  balance  is  thus  afforded  a 
means  of  paying  for  the  "huge  quantities  of  solid  fuel  and 
metal  goods  which  we  must  import  from  Germany." 

Nineteen  years  of  ruthless  fascist  police  work  have  freed 
the  ranks  of  the  Italian  proletariat  of  most  of  their  potential 
agitators  and  stamped  out  virtually  all  Marxist  literature.  The 
Italian  worker  gets  so  little  food  for  his  family  nowadays  that 
he  has  little  spirit  left.  The  monthly  rations  of  spaghetti  and 
olive  oil  are  barely  equal  to  a  week's  normal  consumption. 
Any  worker  who  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  job  in  Italy  is 
under  such  heavy  pressure  from  necessitous  relatives  as  well 
as  his  immediate  family  to  keep  on  maintaining  them  that 
he  is  little  disposed  to  make  trouble  for  the  regime  despite 
disgruntlement.  The  most  he  is  likely  to  do  is  furtively  rub 
a  hammer  and  sickle  in  the  dust  on  the  motorcar  of  some 
hated  fascist  official. 


Enforced  Labor  in  Occupied  Countries 

MUCH    MORE    SPIRIT    SURVIVES,    OF    COURSE,    IN    THE    HEARTS    OF 

the  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Czech,  and  other 
workers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  independent  trade 
unions  and  have  much  more  recent  memories  of  industrial 
freedom  than  the  suppressed  Italian  and  German  wage  earners. 

These  conquered  workers  do  not  acquiesce  willingly  in 
Nazi  measures  to  coordinate  them  in  local  adaptations  of  the 
Nazi  labor  set-up.  In  some  countries  the  Nazis  have  not  been 
able  to  line  up  a  sufficient  number  of  native  Quislings  to 
staff  their  phony  labor  organizations.  The  attempt  to  put 
Nazi  commissars  into  Norwegian  trade  unions  precipitated  a 
reign  of  terror  in  mid-September.  There  have  been  wide- 
spread strikes  involving  an  estimated  40,000  workers.  Two 
prominent  Norwegian  labor  leaders  were  executed  and  300 
trade  union  officials  were  arrested  along  with  the  rector  of 
Oslo  University  and  other  intellectuals  who  supported  the 
strike. 

Reports  of  worker  resistance  and  sabotage  in  most  of  the 
occupied  countries  have  been  reaching  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  increasing  volume.  Nevertheless,  seasoned 
American  observers  who  have  spent  considerable  time  in 
Axis  territory  believe  that  thus  far  the  German  war  machine 
has  not  suffered  acutely  from  sabotage,  however  troublesome 
it  may  prove  in  particular  areas  at  particular  moments.  Ac- 
cording to  John  T.  Whitaker,  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
correspondent,  the  Germans  fear  French  sabotage  so  little 
that  in  French-staffed  factories  near  Lyons,  they  are  manu- 
facturing silk  parachutes  and  the  collapsible  rubber  boats 
used  by  pilots  who  are  forced  to  bail  out  over  water.  Yet 
these  are  two  articles  which  could  be  easily  damaged  by  anti- 
German  workers.  The  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  making 
these  essential  war  devices  are  too  terrified  to  try  to  prick 
them  with  pins  before  delivery. 

Approximately  2  out  of  5  of  France's  industrial  plants  are 
now  producing  for  Germany.  The  Germans  do  not  need  the 
output  of  the  other  three  fifths  or  have  not  sufficient  raw  ma- 
terial to  spare  for  its  operations.  If  the  Germans  see  an  op- 
portunity to  use  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  particular  plant 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  what  they  want  and  scrap  the 
rest  of  the  establishment.  The  wishes  of  the  French  owner  are 
not  consulted.  The  transport  planes  used  earlier  this  year  to 
carry  German  panzer  divisions  to  Libya  were  made  by  French 
workers  under  German  direction  in  France's  best  airplane 
factory.  French  industrialists  who  refuse  to  operate  their 
plants  as  the  Germans  dictate  are  certain  to  be  arrested  and 
may  be  deported  and  their  property  expropriated  as  well. 
Most  industrialists  acquiesce  to  German  demands. 

THE  VICHY  GOVERNMENT  is  ANTI-TRADE  UNIONIST  AS  WELL  AS 
reactionary  in  other  respects.  Leon  Jouhaux,  veteran  head  of 
the  French  Labor  Federation  (C.G.T.),  is  a  fugitive  in  hiding 
if  the  Vichy  police  have  not  caught  him  by  the  time  this  is 
in  print.  Rene  Belin,  former  assistant-secretary  of  the  C.G.T., 
in  his  capacity  as  a  Petain  official,  is  trying — with  limited 
success  thus  far — to  fascisticize  the  French  workers  along 
lines  favored  by  the  Nazis  and  French  reactionaries. 

The  effect  of  German  domination  has  been  to  reduce  the 
wage  scales  and  drastically  deteriorate  the  working  condi- 
tions of  wage  earners  in  all  of  the  occupied  countries  except 
very  low  standard  Balkan  regions.  Employes  accustomed  to 
working  thirty-two  to  forty  hours  per  week  in  pre-war 
Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  and  other  countries  have  had  their 
basic  work  week  lengthened  to  forty-eight  hours  or  more. 
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Workers  are  compelled  to  work  as  much  as  sixty  hours  in 
many  industries.  The  German  authorities  in  Norway  have  re- 
sisted attempts  to  raise  wages  in  response  to  a  steady  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  estimated  that  there  has  been  a  30  per- 
cent decline  in  the  real  wage  of  Norwegian  workers. 

Conscription  has  been  introduced  for  certain  categories  of 
workers  in  a  number  of  the  occupied  countries.  The  employes 
of  Norwegian  aluminum  plants  and  mines,  for  example,  are 
forbidden  to  leave  their  jobs.  The  sons  of  farmers,  fishermen, 
and  lumberjacks  may  not  engage  in  other  callings.  Industrial 
workers  may  be  conscripted  for  farm  and  forest  labor.  In  the 
Protectorate  and  General  Government  (part  of  pre-war  Po- 
land), where  German  war  industries  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, the  entire  able-bodied  male  population  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  has  been  declared  liable  for  com- 
pulsory labor  for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year's  service. 

RUSSIA    HAS    BEEN    A    BELLIGERENT    FOR    SUCH    A    COMPARATIVELY 

short  time  and  the  information  reaching  this  country  about 
the  impact  of  the  war  upon  Russian  workers  has  been  so 
scant  that  I  shall  not  undertake  to  include  the  experience  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  discussion. 

Nor  shall  I  devote  much  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  war  upon  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  pat- 
tern of  pre-1939  industrial  relations  and  industrial  enterprise 
in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Canada  is  so  familiar  to 
Survey  Graphic  readers  that  a  recapitulation  is  unnecessary. 

Britain's  Voluntary  Labor  Restrictions 

WHAT  NOTABLE  MODIFICATIONS  HAVE  RESULTED  FROM  THE 
war?  A  superficial  reader  of  decrees  and  regulations  is  likely 
to  say  that  war  has  robbed  the  British  workers  and  industrial- 
ists of  their  traditional  freedom  and  that  they  are  as  much 
the  creatures  of  their  government's  whims  as  the  subjects  of 
the  dictatorships.  In  support  of  this  thesis  it  is  possible  to 
cite  the  order  in  council  of  July  12,  conferring  emergency 
powers  upon  the  government  whereby  strikes  and  lockouts 
are  outlawed  in  Great  Britain.  The  British  worker  no  longer 
has  absolute  freedom  to  change  his  job.  It  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  a  National  Service  Officer  that  a  proposed  change  of 
employment  will  not  endanger  the  war  effort  before  leaving 
one's  present  job  for  a  new  one.  A  British  employer  cannot 
fire  a  worker  unless  he  can  satisfy  a  National  Service  Officer 
that  the  employe  is  really  inefficient.  An  employer  may  not 
"seduce"  workers  from  another  establishment  by  offers  of 
higher  wages  or  other  inducements. 

These  are  undeniable  abridgments  of  traditional  British 
liberties.  They  are  characteristic  consequences  of  the  flowering 
of  the  war  spirit  in  modern  society.  There  is  a  Gresham's 
law  in  political,  economic,  and  cultural  institutions  as  well 
as  in  currencies.  Regimes  which  flourish  by  destroying  in- 
dividual freedom  and  initiative  make  it  necessary  for  so- 
cieties accustomed  to  cherishing  and  safeguarding  such  vir- 
tues to  suspend  or  modify  them  in  order  to  resist  successfully 
the  assaults  of  their  enemies.  The  tragic  fate  of  France  is  an 
object  lesson — and  there  were  other  and  more  tragic  factors,  of 
course — in  what  happens  when  a  people  become  so  greatly 
enamored  of  freedom,  ease,  and  individual  well-being  as  to 
prove  incapable  of  marshaling  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  a  powerful  freedom-hating  neighbor. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  HAS  PROVED  UNCONQUERABLE  AND  SEEMS  CER- 
tain  to  survive  as  a  free  and  strong  nation  because  its  people 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  forfeit  temporarily  some  of  their  free- 
dom in  order  to  defend  their  basic  liberties  better.  I  consider  the 
forfeiture  temporary  because  I  am  convinced  from  my  study 
of  British  history  and  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  British 
character  that  British  workers  and  British  industrialists  will 
recover  their  fundamental  liberties  as  soon  as  the  present 
emergency  has  passed.  They  did  it  when  the  first  World  War 
(Continued  on  page  650) 
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ended  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  acting  and  think- 
ing in  this  war  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  determination  to 
return  to  their  traditional  patterns  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
it  impossible  for  Germany  to  impose  its  will  upon  them  by 
military  force. 

That  is  the  difference  between  a  people  nurtured  in  free- 
dom and  a  people  to  whom  freedom  is  merely  a  shibboleth. 
It  was  possible  to  rob  the  German,  Italian,  and  other  peoples 
of  such  liberties  as  they  enjoyed  because  the  great  majority  of 
those  peoples  had  never  become  deeply  versed  in  the  practice 
and  principles  of  freedom.  As  traditional  libertarians  the 
French  are  proving  most  difficult  to  "coordinate"  in  totali- 
tarianism— however  much  labor  may  be  wrung  out  of  them 
momentarily  by  slave  drivers. 

And  the  British:  There  had  been  a  surprisingly  small  num- 
ber of  days  lost  through  strikes  in  Britain  before  the  gov- 
ernment was  empowered  to  outlaw  strikes.  During  the 
month  of  May,  23,000  workers  struck  for  a  total  of  74,000 
working  days — an  insignificant  portion  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  British  industrial  establishment.  Although  the 
British  government  has  the  authority  to  regiment  its  workers 
as  arbitrarily  as  the  Nazi  regime  regiments  German  workers, 
it  shows  no  disposition  to  use  that  authority.  Strikes  have 
occurred  in  Britain  since  they  were  outlawed  but  the  strikers 
have  been  handled  leniently  and  understandingly  by  the 
government.  Only  two  strikes  seem  to  have  resulted  in  gov- 
ernment intervention  and  in  both  instances  the  strikers  were 
let  off  with  reprimands. 

That  this  leniency  has  been  wise  and  profitable  is  demon- 
strated by  the  unprecedentedly  high  degree  of  productivity 
attained  by  British  workers  in  recent  months.  They  are  work- 
ing their  utmost,  acquiescing  in  all  sorts  of  deprivations 
and  dangers  out  of  belief  in  the  Tightness  of  their  course  and 
the  integrity  of  their  leaders — not  out  of  fear  of  punishment 
they  and  their  families  might  suffer.  The  man  in  charge  of 
labor  in  wartime  Britain  is  Ernest  Bevin,  a  trade  union  leader 
whose  devotion  to  the  workers'  interests  has  been  demon- 
strated over  a  period  of  many  years  and  whose  nonsubserv- 
ience  to  plutocracy  was  proved  by  his  leadership  of  the  fa- 
mous general  strike.  Bevin  believes  that  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem is  infinitely  preferable  to  coercion,  and  Churchill  and 
Conservatives  in  the  government  concur  in  Bevin's  policies. 

British  workers  retain  complete  freedom  of  association. 
Negotiations  about  wages  are  still  carried  on  between  workers 
and  employers'  representatives,  as  in  peacetime.  The  govern- 
ment has  gotten  nowhere  in  putting  a  ceiling  on  wages  be- 
cause of  vigorous  trade  union  objection  to  such  a  policy. 
Labor's  attitude  is  comprehensible  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
prices  have  risen  about  30  percent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  whereas  wages  have  risen  about  20  percent.  Workers 
with  exceptional  skills  have  gotten  larger  increases  and  their 
gross  income  has  been  further  swollen  by  overtime.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  for  everyone  willing  to  go  where  work  can  be 
carried  on  in  wartime.  As  more  and  more  men  are  called  to 
military  service  the  number  of  women  workers  grows.  Brit- 
ish women  now  are  doing  practically  every  kind  of  work. 
An  order  of  the  industrial  court  on  September  10  decreed 
that  women  munition  workers  shall  receive  the  same  pay 
for  identical  tasks  as  is  received  by  male  munition  workers. 

Significantly  enough,  it  was  to  the  labor  movement  that, 
on  taking  office,  Prime  Minister  Churchill  turned  in  bring- 
ing new  blood  into  the  British  government.  There  had  been 
precedent  for  that  in  World  War  I,  but  here  something  more 
serviceable  than  a  front  for  national  unity  was  in  mind.  In 
numbers  and  caliber  the  labor  members  and  their  natural 
allies  have  brought  conviction,  sagacity  and  thrust  into  the 
cabinet. 


Thus  Ernest  Bevin's  energy  and  administrative  capacity  as 
Minister  of  Labor  is  matched  by  that  of  T.  V.  Alexander  at 
the  Admiralty  and  that  of  Hugh  Dalton  at  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare. 

The  Parliamentary  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  Major 
Clement  Attlee  (without  portfolio)  is  one  of  Churchill's  most 
trusted  counselors.  His  associate,  Arthur  Greenwood  (another 
cabinet  member  and  Minister  of  Health  in  the  MacDonald 
Labour  government)  has  been  assigned  to  long  range  plans 
for  post-war  reconstruction — a  field  he  mastered  in  World 
War  I.  Herbert  Morrison  came  to  head  the  Ministry  of  Home 
Security  from  his  pertinent  practical  experience  as  a  leader  in 
the  London  County  Council. 

Ellen  Wilkinson,  as  always,  stands  out  for  her  irrepressible 
initiative  among  Labour  appointees  of  sub-cabinet  rank.  And 
they,  in  turn,  must  be  looked  at  against  the  constellation  of 
working  committees  and  boards  which  span  wartime  produc- 
tion, domestic  services,  and  security  and  in  which  trade  union- 
ists are  full-fledged  participants — as  set  forth  by  Herbert  Tracy 
in  his  recent  book. 

Sir  Walter  Citrine,  secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
and  James  Middleton,  secretary  of  the  Labour  Party,  personify 
the  widespread  reserve  forces  of  labor  leadership  in  the  com- 
mon national  effort. 

A  stone  rejected  a  while  back  by  both  Labour  and  Govern- 
ment has  come  into  new  favor.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  is  now 
rendering  outstanding  service  as  Ambassador  to  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Arsenal  Within  the  Empire 

THE    STATUS    OF    LABOR    IN    OTHER    PARTS    OF    THE    EMPIRE    SUCH 

as  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  I  have  studied  at  first- 
hand, contrasts  equally  strongly  with  that  of  workers  in  Axis- 
dominated  territory.  New  Zealand  has  been  governed  by 
Labour  throughout  the  war  and  the  Labour  Party  has  been 
so  strong  in  Australia  that  it  has  always  been  in  a  position 
to  protect  fully  trade  union  interests.  Early  in  October  the 
Labour  Party  took  office  in  Australia.  It  undoubtedly  will 
continue  the  policy  of  preceding  war  governments  which  has 
been  to  deal  liberally  with  the  workers.  The  long  established 
machinery  of  industrial  arbitration,  wage  controls,  and  so  on, 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  functions  as  it  did  in  peace. 

There  have  been  strikes  in  Australia,  but  many  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  nerves  frayed  by  long  over- 
time in  the  swiftly  expanding  Australian  munitions  indus- 
tries. Others  arose  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which 
certain  taxes  had  been  levied  and  were  adjusted  without  seri- 
ous loss.  Australian  skilled  workers  have  consented  to  the  dilu- 
tion of  their  crafts  by  wartime  newcomers  to  industry  because 
they  know  that  if  Britain's  cause  is  to  prevail  they  must  make 
Australia  an  ever  expanding  arsenal.  In  return  the  regular 
craftsmen  have  been  given  guarantees  of  preferred  employ- 
ment during  the  post  war  slump.  Australian  workers  have 
shown  amazing  ingenuity  in  producing  aircraft,  Bren  guns, 
and  many  other  vital  war  materials  despite  their  remoteness 
from  the  centers  of  machine  tool  production  and  design. 

Canada's  institutions  and  destiny  are  so  closely  intertwined 
with  those  of  the  United  States  that  it  seems  more  appropri- 
ate to  discuss  the  impact  of  the  war  upon  Canada  in  the  arti- 
cles dealing  with  the  United  States  than  here.  But  Canada  is 
a  full-fledged  belligerent  and  it  has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
certain  modifications  of  its  normal  procedure  to  facilitate  its 
war  effort.  Labor  has  recently  been  subjected  to  certain  war- 
time restrictions.  On  September  16  the  Canadian  government 
adopted  an  Order  in  Council  designed  to  curtail  the  number 
and  extent  of  strikes  in  war  industries  and  defense  construc- 
tion projects.  On  the  ground  that  Canadian  war  industries 
occasionally  have  been  tied  up  by  strikes,  called  by  union  offi- 
cials or  a  small  body  of  malcontents  without  regard  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  workers  concerned,  the  gov- 
ernment has  now  decreed  that  all  strikes  are  illegal  unless  the 
employes  have  formally  notified  the  Minister  of  Labor  that 
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they  contemplate  a  strike  and  unless  a  secret  ballot  conducted 
by  the  federal  Labor  Department  reveals  that  the  majority  of 
the  employes  affected  have  voted  to  strike.  Employes  taking 
part  in  illegal  strikes  or  persons  inciting  such  strikes  hence- 
forth are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  or  twelve  months  imprison- 
ment or  both. 

It  is  only  when  men  believe  in  their  government  and  insti- 
tutions that  they  freely  work  and  fight  as  the  workers  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  are  working  and  fighting.  Be- 
cause they  believe  they  have  values  worth  striving  hard 
and  sacrificing  much  to  preserve,  British  stevedores  perform 
astonishing  feats  in  unloading  huge  cargoes  while  Nazi  planes 
are  dropping  deadly  bombs  all  about  them;  navvies  risk  their 
lives  to  rescue  cherished  monuments  from  time  bombs  and 
toppling  walls;  and  munition  workers  carry  on  despite  the 
presence  of  raiders  in  the  heavens  above. 

Because  they  do  not  want  to  share  the  fate  of  their  French, 
Belgian,  Norwegian,  and  other  continental  comrades  the 
workers  of  Britain  through  their  Trades  Union  Congress  meet- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  September  1,  pledged  the  fullest  support  of 
labor  to  the  Churchill  government  in  which  Labourites  hold 
a  number  of  important  posts.  On  June  3  the  Labour  Party 
voted  by  2,439,000  to  19,000  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  finish. 
They  criticized — and  workers  continue  to  criticize — what 
they  deem  to  be  incompetence  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
But  their  criticisms  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  make  certain 
that  Hitlerism  is  speedily  and  effectively  defeated — not  to 
obstruct  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  work  to  Britain's  injury. 
Clydesiders,  who  in  the  last  war  tended  to  be  disaffected, 
pacifistic  and  revolutionary,  are  strongly  behind  the  war  to 
stop  what  they  believe  to  be  the  menacing  tide  of  reaction 
and  serfdom. 

"We  are  determined,"  says  Ernest  Bevin,  "to  preserve  our 
spiritual  inheritance.  We  will  not  be  driven  back  into  slavery. 
.  .  .  Working  people  can  never  rise  to  their  full  stature  under 
a  system  dependent  upon  autocracy  or  dictatorship." 


FORD   PUTS  ON  THE  UNION  LABEL 
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stoppages  to  force  the  negotiators  round  to  classify  their  de- 
partments more  speedily.  And  this  in  spite  of  announcements 
that  no  publication  of  wage  scales  would  be  made  until  the 
entire  plant  was  classified;  and  that  all  retroactive  pay  checks 
from  the  company  would  be  mailed  simultaneously. 

In  contrast  with  these  difficulties,  which  in  no  case  have 
been  condoned  by  the  union  or  by  Harry  Bennett,  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  negotiations  have  taken  place.  Ford 
superintendents  now  freely  call  union  chairmen  into  the 
plant  to  help  iron  out  urgent  problems.  And,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  or  of  any 
other  automobile  manufacturer,  the  union  representatives 
have  complete  freedom  to  enter  the  plant. 

Problems  Ahead 

HENRY  FORD  HIMSELF  HAS  NOT  PERSONALLY  DEALT  WITH  UNION 
officials.  He  has  been  almost  wholly  preoccupied  with  the 
erection  of  the  Ford  bomber  plant  where  complete  planes  will 
be  manufactured  and  flown  away  from  the  vast  airport  being 
built  adjacent  to  it.  Henry  Ford,  too,  has  continued  his  en- 
couragement of  experiments  in  plastic  bodies  for  the  cars  of 
the  future — a  development  which  may  have  far  reaching  con- 
sequences on  the  steel  industry  in  the  years  ahead.  Although 
Edsel  Ford  did  not  sign  the  union  contract,  he  has  closely 
followed  its  application.  He  has  been  active  in  recent  discus- 
sions with  OPM  officials  on  the  transition  to  defense  employ- 
ment and  production  as  auto  curtailment  goes  into  effect  this 
fall.  (Continued  on  page  652) 
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GAS  AND  TIRE  DOLLARS 

Two  timely  booklets  sent  for  5{  in   stamps 


TLJOW  can  you  help  conserve 
*•  -1  gas,  oil  and  rubber — and  at 
the  same  time  get  more  for  your 
motoring  dollar?  These  booklets, 
written  to  help  car  owners  stretch 
their  dollars,  will  tell  you  many 
ways  in  which  to  save  on  these 
essential  materials. 

Facts  about  gas 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  what 
grade  of  gasoline  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical for  your  car?  How  does 
driving  speed  effect  gasoline  mile- 
age? How  far  can  you  safely  drive 
between  oil  changes?  What  oils 
give  you  the  best  buys  for  your 
money?  How  often  should  your 
motor  be  tuned?  By  knowing  the 
answers  to  such  questions  as  these 
you  may  cut  your  gasoline  and  oil 
costs  14%  to  25%. 

And  take  the  matter  of  tires. 
Does  the  way  you  drive  your  car 
have  more  effect  on  tire  cost  per 
mile  than  the  quality  or  brand? 
What  line  tire  usually  proves  the 
most  economical  buy?  How  fast 


does  high  speed  driving  shorten 
tire  life?  Does  it  pay  to  retread 
tires?  Facts  on  such  points  as 
these  will  help  you  choose  and 
handle  tires  to  get  the  greatest 
service  for  the  money  spent. 

Easy  to  understand 

Both  "Gasoline  and  Oil"  and 
"Automobile  Tires"  were  prepared 
by  impartial  authorities  after  ex- 
tensive research  and  consultation 
with  leading  technicians.  The  in- 
formation, written  in  non-tech- 
nical language  which  any  motorist 
can  understand,  is  practical  and 
dependable. 

There  are  29  other  booklets  in 
the  Household  Finance  Library  of 
Consumer  Education.  Published 
to  make  consumers  wiser  man- 
agers and  better  buyers,  these 
booklets  are  supplied  for  2^<! 
each  to  cover  mailing  costs.  With 
your  copies  of  these  two  volumes  for 
the  motorist,  we  will  include  a  list 
of  the  other  titles  in  the  series.  Why 
don't  you  send  the  coupon  now? 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

One  of  America's  leading   family  finance  organizations  with  300   branches  in  198   cities 

Research  Deftt.  SG-11 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago.  Illinois 

Please  send  me  "Gasoline  and  Oil"  and  "Automobile  Tires."  Also  complete 

list  of  titles  in  the  Library  of  Consumer  Education.  I  enclose  5|<  in  stamps 


Name .  .  . 
Address . 
City... 


.  State 
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FORD  PUTS  ON  THE  UNION  LABEL 

(Continued  jrom  page  651) 


It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  union  that  Mr.  Sorenson, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  production,  is  so  completely  en- 
gaged in  speeding  up  the  bomber  plant,  the  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney plant,  the  tank  plant,  and  other  gigantic  defense  devel- 
opments, that  he  has  not  been  personally  identified  with  the 
current  rationalization  of  jobs  and  wages  at  River  Rouge  and 
the  branch  plants.  Although  he,  like  Edsel  Ford,  has  par- 
ticipated in  general  conferences  with  the  OPM  on  the  transi- 
tion from  autos  to  defense,  the  details  of  the  union  relation- 
ship to  Ford  policy  have  been  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Harry  Bennett  (who  is  both  personnel  and  service  man- 
ager), assisted  by  only  three  other  Ford  officials  with  the 
authority  to  make  decisions. 

Harry  Bennett  himself  has  made  a  right-about-face.  With 
Ford  attorney  I.  A.  Capizzi  he  signed  the  union  contract.  The 
private  police  of  Mr.  Bennett's  service  department  were  once 
greatly  feared  by  Ford  workers.  The  duties  of  the  service 
department  are  now  described  as  limited  to  protection  of 
property.  Its  employes  assigned  to  any  other  duty  automatic- 
ally become  members  of  the  CIO.  Employes  of  the  service 
department  are  now  identified  with  conspicuous  badges.  This 
alone  contributes  a  lot  to  the  mental  ease  of  workers  in  the 
plants. 

The  union  is  already  making  moves  to  wipe  out  the  ne- 
potism which,  perhaps  unknown  to  top  Ford  management, 
had  become  a  flagrant  evil  in  many  departments.  Union  of- 
ficials are  also  tackling  a  problem  which,  in  the  past,  has 
added  greatly  to  Ford  overhead — excessive  supervision,  rep- 
resented at  its  worst,  perhaps,  in  the  open  hearths  where  the 
union  count  showed  127  men  on  the  supervisory  staff  to  over- 
see the  work  of  less  than  900  employes.  Supervisory  jobs  had 
often  been  plums  of  inner  plant  politics  that  had  increased 
over  the  years  through  habit,  favoritism,  and  lack  of  scientific 
job  study.  The  union  will  be  judged  by  its  contribution  to 
efficient  operation,  and  union  suggestions  for  the  reduction 
of  needless  overhead  will  be  welcomed,  according  to  Mr. 
Bennett. 

ALTHOUGH  AN  OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY  OF  THE  RIVER  ROUGE 
employes  were  members  of  the  UAW-CIO  at  the  time  of  the 
NLRB  election,  this  was  not  true  for  many  of  the  branch 
plants.  Invariably,  the  larger  ones  had  been  exposed  to  an 
organization  campaign,  and  many  employes  had  mustered 
sufficient  CIO  strength  to  strike,  or  threaten  to  strike,  for 
recognition  or  at  least  to  reveal  anti-union  activity  through 
complaints  to  the  NLRB.  Not  so,  however,  in  some  of  the 
smaller  assembly  plants,  and  in  particular  the  Ford  "little 
industries,"  many  of  them  employing  less  than  two  hundred. 
Here  the  AFL  had  made  headway  at  the  time  when  it  be- 
came common  knowledge  that  the  AFL  was  not  being  ham- 
pered by  Ford  management.  The  industry-wide  union  shop 
agreement  brought  all  of  the  branch  plant  employes  into  the 
CIO  overnight.  In  August  their  dues  were  deducted  and 
transmitted  to  the  union.  This  sudden  conversion — in  some 
instances  against  the  will  of  stubborn  rural  anti-unionists — 
presents  a  challenge  to  Ford  management  and  to  the  union, 
which  is  somewhat  embarrassing;  for  in  impending  NLRB 
elections  the  AFL  is  given  an  excellent  chance  of  winning 
representation  in  some  of  the  branch  plants. 

In  some  areas  the  UAW  must  organize  and  win  support 
after,  rather  than  before,  its  locals  have  elected  their  officers.  In 
Memphis,  for  example,  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  UAW 
representatives  barely  succeeded  in  helping  the  Ford  local 
prevent  the  election  to  office  of  men  who  were  outright  anti- 
union  favorites  of  the  local  Ford  management.  At  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  first  meeting  was  a  stormy  one,  with  many  nomina- 
tions made  from  the  floor,  and  there,  too,  the  principal  prob- 


lem was  to  prevent  the  election  of  men  who  were  known  to 
be  company  favorites. 

It  would  appear  to  be  up  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  no 
less  than  to  the  union,  to  educate  its  local  representatives  in 
the  direction  of  collaboration.  Harry  Bennett  has  denied  any 
desire  to  capture,  or  to  corrupt,  the  UAW.  When  Ford  made 
his  terms  with  the  union  they  were  so  unexpectedly  generous 
that  some  UAW  leaders  fear  that  the  Ford  locals  might 
easily  develop  into  disguised  company  unions.  In  many  branch 
locals  the  vital  drive  which  keeps  unionism  on  its  toes  in  the 
direction  of  specific  objectives  is,  on  the  surface,  lacking. 

Can  the  Union  Achieve  Its  Larger  Objectives? 

BENEATH  THE  SURFACE,  HOWEVER,  THE  CRISIS  OF  THESE  TIMES  is 
bound  to  provide  the  union  with  tasks  beyond  its  immediate 
relationships  with  management.  And  such  tasks  should  keep 
the  Ford  locals  from  getting  fat  and  lazy  and  unconsciously 
falling  into  the  hands  of  local  managers.  Already,  in  Detroit, 
the  UAW  has  become  a  vital  element  in  civic  affairs.  George 
Edwards,  secretary  of  the  Detroit  municipal  housing  com- 
mission, is  on  leave  from  international  UAW  headquarters. 
Richard  Leonard,  director  of  the  Ford  Local  600,  is  chair- 
man of  the  city  welfare  commission.  Richard  Frankensteen, 
director  of  aviation  organization,  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Detroit  Community  Fund.  Victor  Reuther,  of  the  UAW,  is 
an  active  member  of  the  municipal  defense  board,  and  Wal- 
ter Reuther  has  been  a  key  figure  in  discussions  with  OPM 
and  industry,  on  the  transition  to  all-out  defense.  Although 
his  proposal  for  pooling  the  facilities  of  the  entire  industry, 
including  research,  in  defense,  has  not  been  adopted,  he  and 
R.  J.  Thomas,  international  UAW  president,  have  been  ac- 
tive in  all  OPM  discussions  with  the  automobile  industry. 

These  wider  activities  of  union  leaders  affect  industrial 
management's  policies  so  directly  that  it  is  not  likely  in  the 
near  future  that  the  UAW,  and  in  particular  the  Ford  locals, 
will  be  classed  as  tools  in  Ford's  kit.  The  UAW's  broader 
programs  in  behalf  of  the  consumer — health,  more  efficient 
defense  production — have  only  just  begun  to  receive  the  con- 
sideration they  merit.  Ford  workers  have,  to  date,  been  more 
aware  of  what  they  can  get  through  the  union  than  what  they 
can  give — to  their  fellow  workers,  their  community,  and  the 
nation. 

Nonetheless  the  signing  of  the  Ford  contract  dramatizes  the 
national  opportunity  of  the  UAW.  The  union  now  has  or- 
ganized the  entire  auto  industry,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
aviation  and  farm  implement  industry.  It  is  bound  to  be- 
come the  strongest  industrial  union  in  the  country,  in  funds 
and  wideawake  membership. 

Its  leaders  are  a  more  typical  cross  section  of  America  than 
those  of  any  other  union.  They  have  come  from  the  rank 
and  file  since  highschool  and  even  college  education  became 
common  in  the  small  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  pulled  the  center  of  gravity  of  unionism  west  of 
the  Appalachians  and  the  seaboard,  away  from  the  domain 
of  mine,  textile,  and  clothing  workers.  The  UAW  represents 
a  revolutionary  movement  which  is  democratizing  the  most 
regimented  process  in  industry — the  mechanical  sychroniza- 
tion  of  materials,  tools,  conveyors,  skills.  Auto  workers  are 
not  proletarians — they  earn  and  enjoy  all  the  middle  class 
comforts.  But  they  are  not  the  traditional  American  middle 
class,  either — they  are  not  white  collar  workers,  and  they  are 
proud  of  it.  They  include  every  race,  color,  and  creed  under 
the  sun.  There  is  no  Bohemian  affectation  in  the  fact  that 
Shelton  Tappes,  a  member  of  the  negotiating  committee  that 
signed  the  Ford  contract,  is  a  Negro.  There  are  17,000  work- 
ers in  the  Ford  foundry,  most  of  them  Negroes. 

By  the  time  the  defense  program  gets  into  full  capacity, 
the  total  membership  of  the  UAW  may  reach  a  million.  They, 
with  their  families,  are  a  block  of  Americans  who  will  have 
a  tremendous  influence  not  only  upon  the  future  of  the  labor 
movement  but  upon  the  future  of  America. 
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The  Challenge  to  Ford  Workers 

THE    UNION     LABEL     ON    THE    FORD    CAR     THEREFORE    MEANS    A 

great  deal  more  than  a  new  relationship  between  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  its  employes.*  It  expresses  a  trend.  Ford 
employes  are  now  citizens  of  their  industry.  They  will  have 
a  large  share  in  solving  their  own  unemployment  problem 
due  to  priorities;  and  in  pressing  for  capacity  production  of 
defense  materials. 

Those  who  fear  that  the  left  wing  element  in  the  UAW- 
CIO  may  smash  either  unionism  or  American  industry  should 
have  been  at  its  Buffalo  convention  in  August. 

Rank  and  file  members,  not  the  leaders,  shaped  the  policies 
there  adopted.  True,  parliamentary  fellow  travelers  secured 
more  advantages  than  their  number  warranted,  but  those  who 
wanted  to  use  the  UAW  as  a  political  movement  subject  to  de- 
cisions by  the  leaders  can  get  little  comfort  from  the  UAW. 
The  1940  elections  found  the  union  with  its  feet  on  the 
ground.  Not  even  John  L.  Lewis,  who  more  than  any  other 
individual  was  a  founder  of  the  union,  could  swing  all  its 
votes  in  the  last  Presidential  election.  For  the  UAW  was 
built  not  only  up  from  but  by  the  rank  and  file.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Ford  Local  600.  It  grew  out  of  a  fight  against 
repression  and  absolutism.  It  would  certainly  overthrow  the 
attempt  of  any  union  leader  to  harness  it. 

UAW  leaders  are  aware  that  the  stakes  of  leadership  in  the 
UAW  are  high — tantamount  to  eventual  leadership  of  Amer- 
ican labor.  They  are  also  aware  that  the  average  worker  is 
a  responsible  citizen,  not  a  revolutionist. 

In  only  three  months  of  unionism  at  Ford's — three  months 
of  boom  production  before  the  priority  curtailments — Ford 
workers  have  bought  more  houses,  done  more  painting  and 
fixing  up  around  their  homes,  than  in  the  previous  two  years. 
The  union  contract's  seniority  rule  has  given  them  confidence 
in  their  future.  They  know,  somehow,  that  life  in  the  Detroit 
area,  despite  ups  and  downs,  is  going  to  be  more  stable  than 
in  the  past.  They  can  take  sacrifices,  even  layoffs,  in  a  better 
mood  when  they  know  that  such  emergencies  are  temporary 
and  are  being  handled  justly.  The  knowledge  that  pay,  hours, 
shifts,  grievances  are  not  a  matter  of  caprice,  and  that  they 
have  a  part  in  the  machinery  that  exists  to  work  them  out, 
adds  to  morale  at  a  time  when  morale  is  needed  as  never 
before. 

It  is  the  Ford  workers  who  joined  the  UAW-CIO  before 
the  May  21  election,  in  many  cases  before  the  April  strike, 
who  are  now  primarily  responsible  for  the  development  of  a 
constructive  and  democratic  union  program  in  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company.  They  are  gradually  taking  over  the  workaday 
policy  and  the  educational  program,  which,  up  to  now,  have 
been  administered  by  the  international  union  through  spe- 
cially appointed,  experienced  union  leaders  from  other  locals. 
They  still  have  to  convince  some  22,000  workers  at  River 
Rouge,  and  thousands  of  workers  in  Ford  branch  plants,  that 
their  sudden  membership  in  the  UAW-CIO  represents  more 
than  an  automatic  check-off  of  dues.  The  union  is  on  trial, 
not  only  with  Henry  Ford,  but  with  a  minority  of  the  union 
members  themselves.  If  its  present  spirit  and  intelligence  and 
enthusiastic  approach  to  defense  production  are  any  indi- 
cation, the  most  extraordinary  labor  contract  in  any  sector 
of  the  defense  program  can  definitely  help  to  build  the  out- 
standing union  in  American  industry.  The  other  way  round, 
Ford  and  his  employes,  working  together,  are  now  doing 
more  than  their  bit  in  the  national  defense  effort.  They  face 
the  future  with  the  confidence  which  Ford  once  stood  for  in 
American  life  and  which  he  now  stands  for  in  many  minds 
again. 

History  is  not  exactly  bunk,  but  bygones  are  bygones.  The 
UAW-CIO  expects  every  Ford  worker  to  do  his  duty. 

*  For  a  portrayal  of  traditional  relationships  in  the  Ford  works,  see 
"Henry  Ford  at  the  Wheel"  by  Victor  Weybright.  Like  this  article,  that 
was  a  full  length  piece  of  swift  research  and  interpretation  brought  out 
in  another  special  number  of  Survey  Graphic — on  the  Silver  Anniversary 
of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  December,  1937. — The  Editors. 
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PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

By  Walter  D.  Scott.  President  Emeritus. 
Northwestern  University;  Robert  C.  Clothier, 
President,  Rutgers  University;  Stanley  B. 
Mathewson,  and  William  R.  Spriegel,  North- 
western University.  Third  Edition.  589 
pages,  illustrated.  $4. 00. 

This  book  takes  up  in  a  thorough, 
scientific  manner  the  actual  problems 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
the  work  he  is  best  qualified  to  do. 
The  whole  procedure  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration is  fully  explained — backed 
up  by  methods  in  use  by  231  companies 
employing  more  than  1,750,000  workers. 


EFFECTIVE   FOREMANSHIP 

Edited  by  H.   B.   Maynard.   President.   Methods  Engi- 
neering   Council.     263    pages,    illustrated   .    .    .    $2.50. 

A  simple,  practical  manual  for  foremen,  bringing  them  the 
experiences  and  suggestions  of  experts  in  the  various  branches 
of  their  work  and  emphasizing  common-sense  methods  of  solv- 
ing problems.  Sets  the  foreman  off  on  the  right  foot  with  valu- 
able material  on  his  attitudes,  responsibilities,  etc. 

BETTER    FOREMANSHIP 

By     Glenn      Gardiner.      Forstmann     Woolen 
Company.  New  2nd  edition.  336  pages.  $2.50. 

Presents  modern  industrial  management  for  foremen,  in  a 
direct,  question-and-answer  treatment.  Gives  help  both  with 
fundamental  practices  and  also  with  new  problems  arising  in 
changes  in  working  conditions,  labor  relations,  industrial  meth- 
ods, and  defense  production  expansion. 

EXAMINE    ANY    OF    THESE    BOOKS     10    DAYS 


McG  RAW-  HILL 

ON-APPROVAL  COUPON 


McCRAW-HILL   BOOK   CO. 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  books  checked  below  for  10  days'  examination  on 
approval.  In  10  days  I  will  pay  for  books,  plus  few  cents  postage, 
or  return  them  postpaid.  (Postage  paid  on  orders  accompanied  by 
remittance.) 

O  Scott,   Clothier  et  al — Personnel  Management,  $4.00 
D  Maynard — Effective    Foremanship,    $2.50 
C3  Gardiner — Better   Foremanship,   $2.50 
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Address 
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Company , SG  11-41 
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FREE  SPEECH 

IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

By 

Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr. 

Langdell  Professor  of  Law 
Harvard  University 

ffiTfi      A  lucid,  authoritative,  up-to-date 
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[SSI  discussion  of  a  vital  issue  of  de- 
mocracy, written  for  all  thought- 
ful citizens  by  an  outstanding 
champion  of  toleration. 

648  pages.    $4.00 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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BRITISH  LABOUR 
RISE  TO  POWER 


CARL  F.  BRAND 

Professor  of  History 
Stanford  University 


This  story  of  one  of  the  significant  political 
forces  in  the  world  today  has  much  to  offer  the 
thoughtful  American  reader. 

It  is  a  competent  account  of  the  progress  made 
by  British  labour,  its  ideals  as  expressed  in  war 
aims  and  peace  programs,  its  relations  with  the 
Communist  party,  and  its  place  in  the  international 
labor  movement. 

"Characters  and  events  in  this  complicated  picture 
are  presented  clearly."— The  Library  Journal. 

$3.50 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN 
WARTIME  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1914-1918 

innotated  Bibliography  of  Materials  in   the  Hoover  Library  on   Wart 
Revolution,  and  Peace 

Waldo  Chamberlin  $3.00 
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a  price  jack-up  by  foresighted  persons  who  see  in  the  situ- 
ation an  opportunity  to  thicken  their  margins  of  profit. 

For  example,  the  National  City  Bank  reports  an  increase  of 
17  Yi  percent  in  profits  of  345  leading  corporations  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  over  their  highly  profitable  year,  1940.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  this  increase  should  be  attributed  to  in- 
creased volume  of  production  at  no  greater  and  possibly  a 
smaller  unit  cost.  But  much  of  it  is  due  to  an  arbitrary  in- 
crease in  commodity  prices,  which  is  not  a  new  method  to 
increase  profits  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  while  minimum  wages  have  been  fixed  by  law  and 
while  some  farm  crop  prices  have  been  stabilized  by  govern- 
ment action,  prices  in  many  lines  of  consumer  goods  are  fixed 
by  an  equally  potent  power,  the  maker  or  seller.  Monopoly 
prices  and  monopoly  price  practices  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered, notwithstanding  the  legal  prohibition  of  anti-monopoly 
laws.  Recent  output  of  many  essential  materials  has  been 
limited  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  price.  This  fact  accounts 
for  some  of  the  material  shortages  which  are  acute  defense 
problems  today. 

Present  wholesale  price  levels  leave  a  wide  margin  over 
and  above  previous  prices  for  the  payment  of  non-labor  costs 
and  profits.  Keeping  in  mind  that  direct  labor  cost  to  any 
individual  manufacturer  producing  either  defense  or  con- 
sumer goods  is  much  the  smaller  part  of  his  total  manufac- 
turing cost,  it  is  clear  that  increased  wage  rates  and  farm 
income,  and  even  greatly  increased  total  payrolls,  are  at  this 
moment  minor  factors  in  price  inflation.  Other  causes,  in  their 
probable  order  of  importance,  are  shortages  of  essential  de- 
fense materials,  monopoly  prices  and  other  forms  of  price 
control,  .excessive  accumulation  of  inventories,  and  price  spec- 
ulation and  expanding  credit. 

Common  sense  imperatively  suggests  the  need  to  stabilize 
and  expand  domestic  markets  during  this  rising  tide  of  em- 
ployment and  production.  To  maintain  mass  production  of 
consumer  goods  we  must  have  mass  consumption  which 
means  we  must  maintain  a  mass  buying  power  in  wage  and 
farm  income.  It  is  quite  true  that  ultimately  rising  consumer 
income  and  decreasing  supplies  of  goods  will  be  among  the 
causes  tending  to  bring  about  actual  inflation.  Hence  the 
steps  being  taken  by  the  government  to  syphon  off  the 
increased  income  and  thus  check  the  perilous  price  spiral. 

Meanwhile  we  must  face  still  another  dislocation  of  our 
economy.  It  is  a  curious  irony  in  a  time  of  increased  employ- 
ment to  have  the  corollary  of  displaced  workers  and  unem- 
ployment, due  to  inadequate  supplies  of  raw  materials.  As  al- 
locations of  raw  materials  cause  unemployment  in  some  spots 
we  must  expand  employment  in  others.  Factories  faced  with 
material  shortages  must  rely  on  reallocations  to  keep  going. 
The  government  is  already  moving  to  remedy  this.  And 
again  the  principles  upon  which  the  wage-hour  law  and  the 
Public  Contracts  Act  were  based  are  shown  to  be  sound. 
These  principles  make  it  worthwhile  to  manufacturers  and 
other  employers  to  spread  employment  by  limitation  of  hours, 
and  they  may  also  be  expected  to  stimulate  re-training  pro- 
grams for  displacep!  workers. 

Experience  under  the  labor  standards  acts  underscores  the 
long  established  practices  followed  by  enlightened  manage- 
ment in  industry.  The  limitation  on  hours  of  work  has  spread 
employment,  while  time-and-a-half  pay  for  overtime  consti- 
tutes a  negligible  fraction  of  total  labor  cost.  Recent  experi- 
ence reveals  that  improved  methods  of  production  and  in- 
creased use  of  plant  and  equipment  through  increased  work- 
ing time  has  expanded  production  and  permitted  the  pay- 
ment of  minimum  wage  requirements,  including  time-and-a- 
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half  lor  overtime,  without  increasing  the  cost  of  man-hour 
output.  By  spreading  employment,  increasing  labor's  efficiency, 
helping  improve  industrial  relations,  the  principle  of  the  forty- 
hour  basic  work  week,  with  time-and-a-half  for  overtime, 
proved  its  soundness  first  as  a  management  policy  and  today, 
embodied  in  legislation,  economically  and  socially  desirable. 

Safeguards  for  the  Future 

BUT,   IT  MAY   BE  ASKED,   "WHERE  DO  WE  GO   FROM   HERE?"   SUP- 

pose  Hitler,  by  aggressive  action,  plunges  us  into  the  war? 
Suppose  we  have  to  speed  up  and  vastly  increase  present 
production  to  meet  the  needs  of  Britain,  Russia,  China? 
Should  we  then  continue  to  maintain  existing  labor  stand- 
ards or  must  American  labor  work  overtime  for  regular  rates 
of  pay,  as  much  of  British  labor  is  doing?  Again  we  must 
seek  the  answers  in  the  facts  before  us. 

First,  it  must  be  realized  that  there  are  many  important 
differences  between  our  circumstances  and  Britain's.  England 
is  short  of  manpower.  We  have  an  ample  labor  supply,  and 
the  facilities  to  increase  the  supply  of  skilled  workers  by 
training  or  re-training.  Britain  is  short  of  many  basic  defense 
materials  which  we  possess.  She  is  short  of  food  supplies  of 
which  we  have  surpluses.  She  is  short  of  money  and  credit. 
We  have  both.  For  years,  Britain  has  had  tax  rates  far  above 
anything  in  our  experience,  and  now  is  near  the  maximum  of 
income  and  tax  resources.  We  have  still  a  wide  margin  to 
go  on.  Britain's  labor  and  living  standards  reflect  her  desper- 
ate necessities.  Our  labor  standards  reflect  higher  man  energy, 
manpower  and  productivity.  These  standards  promote  health 
and  efficiency  and  are  highly  profitable. 

And  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  sooner  or  later  this  war  will 
end,  and  with  it,  wartime  economy.  This  country  will  doubt- 
less continue  for  some  time  the  same  rate  of  naval,  shipping, 
and  aircraft  construction.  But  much  wartime  production  will 
cease  when  hostilities  end.  With  that  hour  will  come  the 
problem  of  resuming  full  peacetime  production,  full  peace- 
time employment.  This  transition  will  require  large  consumer 
buying  power  to  maintain  production  and  full  time  employ- 
ment. Can  we  meet  emergency  defense  demands,  British,  Rus- 
sian, and  Chinese  demands  upon  us,  and  also  the  demands 
of  common  sense  to  maintain  such  a  degree  of  balance  be- 
tween defense  production  and  consumer  goods  production  as 
will  enable  us  to  make  a  rapid  transition  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  economy  when  the  war  ends?  No  one  today  can 
answer  this  crucial  question  with  certainty.  Clearly  our  labor 
standards  are  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  defense  pro- 
duction. But  to  maintain  a  balance  between  defense  and  con- 
sumer production  we  must  safeguard  future  as  well  as  present 
consumer  income  and  buying  power,  and  quickly  check  the 
rising  tide  of  inflation. 

Government  control  of  prices  is  not  enough  to  stem  infla- 
tion, protect  labor  standards,  and  conserve  consumer  buying 
power  for  a  quick  pick-up  of  post  war  production  of  con- 
sumer goods.  The  situation  calls  for  curbs  on  rapidly  balloon- 
ing credit.  Social  insurance  rates  might  well  be  raised.  Forced 
savings  of  increased  income,  to  be  later  released,  is  another 
effective  instrument.  It  seems  obvious  that  all  these  appropri- 
ate steps  should  be  taken  to  check  inflation  and  conserve  fu- 
ture buying  power  before  any  serious  consideration  is  given 
to  lowering  labor  standards. 

England's  war  economy  and  labor  standards  reflect  her 
desperate  necessity,  not  necessarily  her  choice  of  policy  and 
standards.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  England  with  the 
abundance  of  manpower  and  resources  we  possess  would 
pursue  a  policy  that  if  long  continued  must  tend  to  under- 
mine the  energy  and  efficiency  of  her  people.  As  pressures 
for  production  increase  we  must  not  diminish  our  ability  to 
respond  by  failing  to  safeguard  the  human  energy  and  in- 
terest which  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  degree  of  human 
productivity.  We  can  more  certainly  expand  our  capacity  to 
produce  by  conserving  the  productive  energy  of  labor. 
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FATIGUE  of  WORKERS 

Its  Relation  to  Industrial  Production 


By    the     Committee    on 

Work  in  Industry  of  the 

National  Research 

Council. 

$250 


Strikes,  slowdowns  and  limitation  of  defense 
output  are  primarily  results  of  psychological 
rather  than  physical  conditions!  High  wages  and 
short  hours  are  not  the  answers! 

Read  the  startling  findings  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  National  Research  Council  to 
study  the  cause  of  fatigue  among  workers  in 
many  fields. 

What  are  the  psychological  origins  of  strikes, 
slowdowns  and  voluntary  limitations  of  output? 
What  are  the  physical  and  mental  reactions  of 
industrial  workers  to  their  working  conditions? 
You'll  find  the  answers  in  this  clear,  unbiased, 
objective  book.  Every  executive  .  .  .  every  person 
interested  in  industry  and  labor  should  read  it. 
165  pages. 


WE  NEED  VITAMINS 
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What  Are  They? 
What  Do  They  Do? 

By  Walter  H.  Eddy  and  G.  G.  Hawley 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  Primer  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  all  the  known  vitamins.  It  contains 
authentic,  simply  stated  information  designed 
primarily  for  the  general  reader.  Tells  you  how 
you  can  eat  the  food  you  like  and  be  healthy! 
The  latest  values  of  the  vitamin  content  of  food- 
stuffs are  given  in  handy  tabular  form. 

IF  YOU — 

— don't  like  liver  or  spinach; 

— can't  remember  one  vitamin  from  another; 

— are  a  vegetarian; 

— "eat  out"  frequently; 

— are  a  housewife  planning  family  meals; 

— are  skeptical  about  the  claims  made  for  the  value  of 

vitamins; 
— are  taking  or  plan  to  take  vitamin  concentrates  or 

capsules; 
— want  a  brief,  compact  account  of  what  the  different 

vitamins  are  and  what  they  do; 

— You     Need     This     Easy  -  Reading, 
Authoritative  Booh. 

At  all  leading  dealers,  or 

REINHOLD  PUBLISHING  CORP. 

33O  West  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GET  MORE 
OUT  OF  LIFE 

By  Catherine  Groves 

This  book  by  a  trained  counselor  explains  what 
leads  to  unhappiness,  how  it  can  be  prevented  and 
how  to  find  help.  She  shows  which  problems  need 
expert  counsel,  tells  exactly  where  to  get  this  ex- 
pert help,  and  what  kind  of  help  the  various 
professions  offer.  A  time-saver  for  social  workers. 

$1.25 

JOBS  FOR 
TODAY'S  YOUTH 

By  T.  Otto  Nail  and  Bert  Davis 

A  guide  to  the  socially  useful  jobs  that  democ- 
racy demands  and  offers.  With  brief,  vivid,  real 
stories  of  the  young  people  at  work  in  them,  the 
authors  describe  youth  serving  the  people  by  put- 
ting roofs  over  their  heads,  feeding  and  clothing 
them,  by  driving  their  trucks  and  cars,  by  serving 
their  government,  by  taking  care  of  their  health, 
entertaining  them,  keeping  lines  of  communication 
open,  etc.  The  vocational  opportunities  in  each 
of  these  nine  broad  occupational  fields  is  examined 
in  the  light  of  democracy's  needs,  and  the  rewards 
and  satisfactions  of  each  are  seen  clearly  through 
the  stories  of  the  young  people  at  work.  Ready 
Nov.  15.  $1.75 
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YOUR 
COMMUNITY 

By  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

"If  you  would  like  a  simple,  non-technical 
yardstick  to  use  in  sizing  up  the  health,  edu- 
cation,  safety,  and  welfare  facilities  of  your 
town  or  city,  see  YOUR  COMMUNITY  by 
Joanna  C.  Colcord,  published  at  85c  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation." 

— Council  for  Democracy 


MANAGEMENT  IN  EVOLUTION 

(Continued  from  page  595) 


informed  on  the  questions  under  discussion,  since  manage- 
ment has  at  hand  many  facts  and  figures  not  available  to  the 
union  representatives.  It  is  vital  that  this  information  be 
shared — that  management  adopt  an  open-handed  policy  in 
giving  the  unions  data  on  matters  of  mutual  concern,  over- 
coming the  fear  that  this  information  will  be  used  unfairly. 
Unless  the  union  representatives  have  facts  upon  which  to 
base  their  decisions,  their  only  recourse  is  to  make  demands 
which  have  no  relation  to  realities.  Such  demands  are  likely 
to  be  unreasonable,  and  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  such  de- 
mands is  difficult,  often  impossible. 

Top  management  has  other  responsibilities  in  promoting 
good  employe-employer  relations.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
training  of  foremen  and  supervisors.  To  many  supervisors, 
and  particularly  the  foremen,  the  present  situation  has  given 
a  new  concept  of  their  jobs.  The  foreman  is  still  responsible 
for  getting  out  production,  but  since  he  represents  manage- 
ment to  his  own  group,  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  labor 
relations  in  his  department.  He  must  be  trained  to  give 
prompt  and  fair  treatment  to  grievances  put  before  him. 
He  must  be  kept  informed  on  matters  affecting  the  company 
and  its  operations  so  that  he  can  answer  questions,  give  ad- 
vice, and  form  sound  judgments  on  the  matters  that  come 
under  his  supervision. 

The  proper  concept  of  this  kind  of  supervision  goes  far 
beyond  simple  and  prompt  settlement  of  grievances,  impor- 
tant as  this  is.  In  one  project  a  study  was  made  of  the  earn- 
ings of  piece  workers  to  find  out  why  those  that  were  below 
average  failed  to  earn  more.  As  a  result,  we  were  able  to 
help  many  increase  their  earnings.  One  employe  in  particular 
was  found  to  have  been  going  down  hill  over  a  considerable 
period.  This  study  showed  that  the  worker's  difficulty  was 
defective  vision.  New  glasses  improved  both  his  earnings  and 
his  attitude  toward  himself  and  his  job. 

To  summarize,  then,  some  of  the  essentials  of  manage- 
ment's part  in  good  employe-employer  relations:  During  the 
formative  stage  of  a  union,  management  must  deal  cour- 
teously and  cordially  with  the  representatives,  showing  will- 
ingness to  consider  their  propositions  or  grievances  at  all 
times  with  the  hope  that  ultimately  there  will  be  established 
a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence.  Impress  upon  the  supervisory 
force  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  unions,  because  they  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  mechanism  of  modern  industrialism.  Train 
the  foremen  to  listen  carefully  and  courteously  to  all  com-- 
plaints  of  whatever  nature  and  obtain  the  facts  before  reach- 
ing a  decision.  Treat  the  union  representatives  as  management 
treats  any  other  business  associates.  To  be  "high  hat"  or  10 
be  unduly  familiar  is  an  unfortunate  attitude  in  any  group. 
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IF    THESE    ARE    THE    OUTLINES    OF    A    WORKING,    AND    WORKABLE, 

employer-employe  relations  program,  what  are  the  goals  and 
gains?  In  the  simplest  terms,  to  avoid  strikes — and  this  is 
not  a  selfish  and  mean  goal  on  the  part  of  management  since 
it  is  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  both  groups,  and  of  the  public, 
to  prevent  such  accidents  to  our  productive  machinery.  In  the 
present  emergency,  it  is  not  merely  desirable  but  imperative 
to  avoid  breaks  in  production  for  reasons  that  go  far  beyond 
the  fact  that  a  strike,  at  any  time,  means  waste  and  want  to 
both  management  and  labor,  and  to  the  consumer  as  well. 
E  U  Or1  Obviously  most  strikes  are  not  the  fault  of  management  or 

E      KUSSFII     U  A  H  F    POIlNriATIfiN      =         'ab°r  alone,  but  the  wise  manager  will  regard  the  prevention 
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of  strikes  as  his  responsibility.  Such  a  precept  has  a  more  prac- 
tical basis  than  the  Biblical  injunction  to  be  your  brother's 
keeper.  For  management  has  many  advantages  in  dealing 
with  labor;  management  by  its  very  nature  must  assume 
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leadership  and  it  must  exercise  this  leadership  in  bettering 
employe  relations  as  well  as  in  all  other  phases  of  manage- 
ment. 

To  set  the  goal  of  management-labor  relations  simply  as 
the  prevention  of  strikes  is  not  an  unreasonable  ideal  because 
of  all  that  the  successful  achievement  of  this  goal  implies. 
For  if  we  believe  in  democracy  as  a  working  and  as  a  work- 
able thing,  the  progress  of  labor — without  strikes,  but 
through  discussion  and  agreement — toward  that  ideal  collabo- 
ration, wherein  the  rights  of  both  employe  and  employer  are 
recognized  and  the  interests  of  both  fully  served,  is  another 
and  a  powerful  vindication  of  our  system  and  our  way  of 
life. 


OUR  MIGRANT  DEFENDERS 

(Continued  from  page  618) 


of  assistance  for  the  extension  of  low  cost  housing.  In  this,  I 
find  myself  heartily  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of  Governor 
Robert  Hurley  of  Connecticut,  who  said  to  us: 

I  believe  that  housing,  especially  in  this  time  of  defense  emer- 
gency, should  be  regarded  by  the  federal  government  as  a  vast 
national  problem,  comparable  to  .  .  .  training  a  great  army  and 
navy  .  .  .(or)  creating  in  America  an  "arsenal  for  democracy." 
Housing  must  be  included  in  that  picture  of  national  defense.  In 
my  judgment,  the  federal  government  should  adopt  all  necessary 
measures  for  the  immediate  planning,  construction,  and  financing 
of  large  scale  housing  facilities  in  all  defense  centers. 

t 
What  Small  Towns  Face 

WHAT  OF  OTHER  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES?  SAID  JASPER  McLsvY, 
mayor  of  Bridgeport,  testifying  at  the  Connecticut  hearings: 

.  .  .  our  health  problem  is  just  as  serious.  You  have  to  provide 
proper  sanitation  to  take  care  of  those  thousands  of  people.  If 
any  kind  of  epidemic  should  start  in  one  of  these  defense  indus- 
tries, all  of  the  armies  in  the  world  wouldn't  mean  anything. 
That  would  do  more  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  country  than 
anything  else  .... 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  numerous  small  towns 
of  a  few  thousand  people  which  will  be  called  upon  to  ab- 
sorb new  workers  far  in  excess  of  their  present  populations. 
Raymond  Wayman  represented  the  civic  organizations  of 
Fallbrook,  Calif.  (1,500  pop.),  but  he  spoke  for  such  towns 
elsewhere.  He  said: 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  construction  (a  large 
navy  ammunition  depot)  is  going  to  throw  an  insurmountable 
burden  on  us  with  2,000  to  4,000  people  moving  in.  ...  We  do 
not  have  the  proper  sewers  to  take  care  of  this  tremendous 
additional  population.  .  .  .  Our  school  facilities  are  completely 
inadequate  in  view  of  the  coming  events.  .  .  .  The  road  situation 
is  such  that  to  handle  the  increased  traffic  much  improvement 
will  be  necessary.  Lastly,  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the 
supply  of  water  available. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
told  us: 

Educational  authorities  have  estimated  that  250,000  children 
have  moved  to  defense  towns  to  crowd  the  schools.  The  schools 
are  undoubtedly  crowded,  but  by  no  means  all  of  the  children 
have  ever  gotten  into  the  schools  to  crowd  them.  Practically  no 
pretense  has  been  made  around  such  towns  at  enforcing  any 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws  .... 

In  many  places  there  has  not  been  time  or  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  children  coming  into  the  world,  not  to  speak  of  the 
children  going  into  the  schools.  In  one  military  area,  a  count  by 
qualified  investigators  disclosed  that  58  women  had  arrived  who 
were  expecting  babies  within  three  months.  They  had  made  no 
plans  for  care  or  a  proper  place.  The  health  officer  in  Monterey 
County,  Calif.,  said  not  long  ago,  "No  woman  has  had  her  baby 
in  the  street  yet,  but  a  good  many  births  take  place  under  very 
undesirable  conditions."  (Continued  on  page  658) 
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NEW    CONSTRUCTIVE    AID    IN 

INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS 


A  pioneer's  fifty  eventful  years  . . . 

MY  LIFE  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

By  Clarence  J.  Hicks 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustee, 
Industrial  Relations  Counselor*,  Inc. 

How  the  helpful  and  valuable  work  of  industrial  relations  got 
under  way  In  our  corporate  life  is  here  described  through  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  nian  who,  starting  with  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  was  instrumental  in  developing 
this  work  at  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  and  later  at  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  This  life  story  Is  at  once 
a  record  of  achievement  and  a  challenge  to  the  public  use  of 
tested  industrial  relations  policies.  $2.50 

In  constant  demand  . . . 

HOW  TO  INTERVIEW 

Third  Revised  Edition 
By  Walter  V.  Bingham  and  Bruce  V.  Moore 

Again  this  standard  work,  the  only  one  devoted  exclusively  to 
effective  interviewing  technics,  has  been  expanded  and  brought 
up  to  date  to  meet  continued  demand.  Contains  specific  help 
for  interviewers  in  every  field  of  business  and  vocational  work 

who    hire,    examine,    advise,    or    valuate    people,    who    want    to 

find  out  quickly  and  accurately  what  they  can  do  and  how  well 
they  can  do  it.  Offers  valuable  material  on  interviewing  for 
employer-employee  adjustments.  S3.OO 

A  woman  personnel  executive 
looks  at  the  job  . . . 

WHAT'S  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE 

By  Mary  B.  Cilson 

"A  valuable  perspective  on  modern  Industrial  relations.**— • 
ELINOR  HERR1CK,  Regional  Director,  New  York  State  Labor 
Relations  Board.  "I  was  extremely  enlightened  and  stirred  by 
your  book.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  our  country  than  to 
have  it  widely  read."  —  DOROTHY  CANF1ELD  FISHER. 
".  .  .  stimulatingly  informative  book/* — NEW  YORK  TIMES. 
"Those  who  expect  to  work  in  personnel  departments  or  teach 
the  subject  should  by  all  means  read  It,  for  It  Is  crowded  with 
practical  suggestions." — PROFESSOR  C.  ROBBINS,  Department 
of  Industrial  Management,  Harvard  University.  S3. GO 
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"ESSENTIAL 

in  the  public  interest 

This  is  the  first  book  to  show  the  way  in  which  monopoly 
practices  and  big  business  control  hamper  mobilization  of 
America's  resources/1 

Harry    S.    Truman,    U.    S.    Senator    from 

Missouri     and    Chairman     of    the    Senate 
Defense    Investigating   Committee. 

"I  hope  the  American  people  will  read  this  book  before  it 
ia  too  late  ...  It  tells  why  we  do  not  have  enough  aluminum 
to  build  planes ;  why  we  shall  soon  face  a  shortage  of 
steel.  It  tells  why  men  are  being  thrown  out  of  work  and 
consumers  faced  with  empty  shelves  ...  It  tells  how  we 
can  use  industry  councils  and  community  pools  to  make 

democratic    defense    of    America.*" 

— fames      B.      Carey,      Secretary       of      lh« 
Congress    of    Industrial     Organization 

How  well  and  how  quickly  Is  our  nation  arming?  What  forces 
are  blocking  our  efforts?  Mr.  Stone,  a  keen  reporter,  has 
gone  to  the  heart  of  the  defense  problem,  shown  what  has 
happened  and  what  is  happening  in  defense.  He  explain*  the 
Reuther  and  Murray  Plans  and  makes  clear  what  they  could 
mean  to  efficient  defense  production.  He  shows  how  every 
American  is  affected  as  a  producer,  consumer,  citizen.  S2.OO 
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GLENN  L.  MARTIN,  PRESIDENT  OF  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 
of  Baltimore,  said: 

Our  company  must  raise  the  employment  rolls  from  its  present 
18,000  men  to  42,000  men  within  the  next  year.  ...  As  it  becomes 
apparent  that  more  and  more  workers  will  be  employed,  the 
collateral  problems  loom  larger — housing,  roads,  social  control, 
price  control,  education,  recreation,  etc.  .  .  .  Some  alarm  might 
be  taken  at  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Baltimore  hospitals. 
So  strained  are  they  that,  even  under  present  conditions,  prior  to 
the  expected  influx  of  new  residents,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
secure  beds. 

ONE  OF  MR.  MARTIN'S  EMPLOYES  GAVE  PERSONAL  EVIDENCE  OF 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Martin's  words.  His  wife,  he  said,  would 
have  to  be  confined  at  home — a  run-down,  four-room  wooden 
shack,  without  running  water — which  five  adults  and  five 
children  share.  Committee  investigators,  checking  the  story, 
called  hospital  after  hospital  only  to  find  no  maternity  case 
"from  out  of  town"  could  be  accepted.  Page  after  page  of  the 
record,  the  story  runs: 

The  need  for  more  schoolhouse  facilities  is  desperate.  .  .  . 

Have  insufficient  schools  and  no  recreational  facilities  whatso- 
ever. .  .  . 

Already  have  acute  shortage  of  school  facilities.  .  .  . 

Schools  will  be  crowded  into  temporary  shacks  within  a  year. 

Doctors  and  hospitals  taxed  to  limit  and  working  under  great 
handicaps.  .  .  . 

Overcrowding  in  the  steel  mill  areas  is  apt  to  result  in  epi- 
demics of  flu  and  other  contagious  diseases.  .  .  . 

New  workers  cannot  get  adequate  health  service. 

DR.  THOMAS  PARRAN,  U.  S.  SURGEON  GENERAL,  TESTIFIED  IN 
Washington  that  surveys  made  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  indicated  that: 

.  .  .  practically  all  defense  areas  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of 
the  essential  facilities  which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  meet 
the  demands  imposed  upon  them  by  the  emergency  situation. 
Briefly  stated,  the  amounts  of  money,  in  addition  to  present  ex- 
penditures from  all  sources,  which  will  be  needed  to  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  in  the  areas  surveyed,  total  $1,885,137,891. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  this  sum,  the  largest  single  item, 
$1,524,436,000,  or  almost  81  percent,  is  needed  for  additional 
housing.  The  next  largest  single  item,  $170,874,294,  is  needed  for 
medical  care  and  treatment  over  and  above  what  the  communities 
are  now  equipped  to  provide  on  the  basis  of  present  expenditures 
from  all  sources.  When  these  two  large  items  are  deducted  from 
the  total  amount  needed  for  all  purposes,  a  balance  of  $189,827,- 
597  remains,  which  is  the  amount  required  for  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  those  facilities  traditionally  regarded  as  public  health  and 
sanitation  services. 

Dr.  Parran's  conservative  estimate  did  not  include  pro- 
vision for  such  community  needs  as  schools  and  roads.  Yet 
the  disparity  between  it  and  the  sums  thus  far  appropriated 
for  health  and  housing  alone  represents  a  menacing  gap  in 
our  national  defenses,  a  gap  written  large  in  terms  of  morale 
and  efficiency. 

Hazards  of  Job  Hunting 

AMONG  THE  OTHER  PROBLEMS  WHICH  WE  HAVE  PROBED  is  THE 
extent  to  which  the  training  program  is  seeking  to  utilize 
local  labor  supply  and  thus  avert  unnecessary  migration.  An- 
other is  the  extent  of  discrimination  especially  against  Negroes 
and  the  foreign  born — even  second  and  third  generation 
Americans  with  distinctly  foreign  names.  Here  is  a  cause  of 
much  migration  which  otherwise  would  be  unnecessary.  By 
attacking  the  morale  of  loyal  citizens  it  is  hindering  defense 
production  itself. 

"How  is  labor  being  recruited?"  we  often  ask.  This  ques- 
tion has  filled  the  committee's  record  with  tragic  stories  of 
exorbitant  fees  paid  to  private  employment  agencies  and  labor 
contractors,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wages  earned.  The 
committee's  staff  obtained  proof  of  excessive  registration 
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charges  and  of  workers  being  sent  to  non-existent  jobs  only 
to  be  left  stranded  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  community.  Wit- 
nesses told  how  certain  agencies  induce  the  discharge  of 
workers  solely  for  the  sake  of  collecting  additional  fees,  and 
even  split  these  fees  with  some  of  the  very  employers  of  the 
discharged  workers.  These  uncontrolled  practices  include  the 
importation  of  workers  from  distant  points  to  many  com- 
munities where  local  labor  is  not  fully  employed.  The  labor 
market  is  glutted,  wage  and  hour  standards  are  depressed, 
and  community  facilities  are  overburdened.  A  severe  burden 
is  placed  on  the  community  to  which  the  unfortunate  mi- 
grant is  misdirected.  It  is  obvious  that  unnecessary  and  mis- 
directed migration  should  be  prevented  and  that  abuses  in 
the  recruiting  of  labor  should  be  eliminated.  Toward  these 
ends,  I  have  introduced  HR  5510,  a  bill  to  regulate  private 
employment  agencies  and  labor  contractors  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Many  workers  set  out  spontaneously  in  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment and  in  that  pursuit  there  are  no  certainties.  What  of 
those  who  fail  to  get  jobs?  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
precise  estimates  of  their  numbers  but  everywhere  we  have 
found  the  problem  a  serious  one.  If  they  find  themselves 
stranded,  they  are  more  than  likely  to  discover  that,  lacking 
"residence"  or  "settlement"  in  the  new  community,  no  as- 
sistance is  available,  for  many  states  require  three,  four,  and 
even  five  years  of  residence  as  an  assistance  requirement.  I 
have  come  to  believe,  and  in  this  the  majority  of  our  commit- 
tee concurs,  that  Congress  should  legislate  a  fourth  category 
under  the  Social  Security  Program  for  general  relief  under 
a  grant-in-aid  basis,  and  that  such  grants-in-aid  should  be 
conditional  upon  the  abolition  by  the  state  of  residence  re- 
quirements to  receive  such  relief. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  do  so  with  the  needs  of  the 
post-emergency  period  particularly  in  mind.  At  that  time 
the  many  millions  who  have  migrated  to  defense  centers  may 
find  themselves  unemployed  and  without  settlement.  To  seek 
to  return  such  workers  to  their  areas  of  legal  settlement, 
areas  which  did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  their  defense  em- 
ployment, and  to  ask  such  areas  now  to  bear  the  burden  of 
their  unemployment,  would  be  a  distinctly  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  and  burdens. 

Priorities  Unemployment 

UNTIL  A  FEW  WEEKS  AGO,  AS  ALREADY  NOTED,  EVERYWHERE  WE 
had  seen  "Men  Wanted"  written  large  over  American  de- 
fense districts.  Now  suddenly  signs  like  that  have  been  taken 
down  in  the  automobile  towns — Detroit,  Flint,  Pontiac — 
among  them.  Elsewhere  plants  making  refrigerators,  alumi- 
num kitchen  utensils,  silk  stockings,  and  zippers  are  cutting 
production.  In  every  section  shortages  of  such  critical  mate- 
rials as  steel,  iron,  zinc,  magnesium,  aluminum,  and  silk  are 
forcing  hundreds  of  firms  engaged  in  civilian  production  to 
slow  down  and  in  many  instances  to  close.  Out  of  these  slow- 
downs and  close-downs  there  is  emerging  a  potential  migra- 
tory movement  which  in  turn  may  reach  huge  proportions. 

Authorities  have  already  indicated  that  this  wave  of  un- 
employment may  involve  a  total  of  as  many  as  2,000,000 
workers  within  the  year.  The  problem  which  confronts  us  is 
not  an  easy  one.  One  hundred  thousand  or  more  men  affected 
by  the  allocation  program  in  the  Detroit  area  alone  may  not 
find  reemployment  locally  until  next  summer  when  new  de- 
fense plants  will  be  ready  to  operate.  Many  of  these  workers 
will  set  out  on  the  migrant  trail.  Short  term,  meager  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  will  not  hold  them. 

Where  plants,  unable  to  get  materials  for  civilian  produc- 
tion, can  convert  their  equipment  into  fulfilling  defense  con- 
tracts, the  transition  will  not  be  a  difficult  one.  But  unless 
present  tendencies  shift  rapidly,  for  many  hundreds  of  other 
plants  the  close-down  may  be  a  "blackout"  for  "the  duration." 
(Continued  on  page  660) 
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OUR  MIGRANT  DEFENDERS 
(Continued  from  page  659) 


In  Detroit,  the  committee  got  its  first  large  scale  close-up 
of  this  new  chapter  of  defense  migration.  Further  hearings 
on  these  perturbing  problems  will  be  held  shortly  in  St.  Louis 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  fact  of  material  shortages  is  upon  us.  It  is  obvious  we 
cannot  have  our  cars,  electric  irons,  refrigerators,  and  alumi- 
num cooking  pans  if  we  are  to  have  guns,  tanks,  and  air- 
planes we  need.  Because  this  dislocation  involves  real  hard- 
ship to  the  workers  and  employers  directly  affected,  no  effort 
must  be  spared  to  alleviate  it.  Wherever  possible,  conversion 
from  consumer  to  defense  production  must  be  speeded  so 
that  no  machinery  will  needlessly  lie  idle.  Defense  contracts 
should  be  spread  over  a  wider  geographic  area.  We  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  possibilities  for  subcontracting  orders, 
thus  failing  to  bring  into  play  the  fullest  number  of  plants. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  abundant  possibilities  for  the  pool- 
ing of  the  equipment  of  smaller  firms  so  that  collectively  they 
may  bid  for  defense  orders  too  large  for  any  one  among  them 
to  cope  with  alone. 

Here  were  two  of  the  questions  uppermost  in  our  minds  in 
projecting  the  Detroit,  Washington,  and  St.  Louis  hearings: 
Are  we  doing  enough  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources both  in  terms  of  men  and  equipment  and  so  to  mini- 
mize defense  dislocation  and  unnecessary  migration?  When 
unemployment  can  in  no  way  be  averted,  what  more  than  is 
at  present  contemplated  can  we  do  to  cushion  the  blow?  Our 
purpose,  in  each  instance,  is  to  bring  out  the  best  thought  of 
the  communities  we  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  formu- 
late constructive  recommendations  for  tiding  us  over  a  most 
difficult  transition  period.  For  this  is  a  new  facet  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigation  which  is  still  fully  to  be  explored.  It 
superimposes  new  patterns  of  migration  on  those  with  which 
the  committee  has  become  thoroughly  familiar. 

When  the  Emergency  Ends 

REPEATEDLY,  AS  WE  HAVE  MOVED  ABOUT  THE  COUNTRY  WE  HAVE 
asked  the  question,  "After  defense,  what?"  Dr.  Abel  Wol- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission, 
answered  frankly:  "We  have  tremendous  fears  as  to  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  these  very  large  infiltrations  from  other 
parts  of  the  state  or  outside  of  the  state,  after  the  defense 
period  collapses." 

It  is  these  fears  that  lead  cities  to  hesitate  to  build  badly 
needed  sewers  and  water  mains,  that  block  much  necessary 
housing  expansion,  that  halt  the  construction  of  schools.  I  am 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  need  for  Congress  to  continue 
its  study  of  post-defense  problems.  Everywhere  I  have  been, 
the  words  of  the  President  have  run  through  my  mind:  "I 
would  ask  no  one  to  defend  a  democracy  which  in  turn 
would  not  defend  everyone  in  the  nation  against  want  and 
privation.  The  strength  of  this  nation  shall  not  be  diluted  by 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  protect  the  well-being  of  its 
citizens." 

It  is  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  implement 
this  pledge  with  action.  I  am  confident  that  if  we  can  bring 
to  that  body  the  experiences  we  have  had  during  the  last 
year-and-one-half  as  we  have  followed  the  path  of  our  mi- 
grant defenders,  and  make  them  as  real  to  others  as  they 
have  made  themselves  real  to  us,  the  President's  fine  chal- 
lenge will  be  taken  up. 

This  is  no  time  to  plead  that  we  cannot  afford  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people.  Essential  social  services  and  protection 
against  abusive  practices  are  as  much  the  stuff  defense  is 
made  of  as  guns,  tanks,  and  bullets.  They  are  more  than  that. 
They  are  a  right  and  privilege  of  the  democratic  way  of  life 
we  build  armaments  to  defend. 
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may  cost  as  many  as  200,000  auto  workers  their  jobs. 

Even  if  many  of  them  are  reabsorbed  almost  immediately 
in  automobile  plants  converted  to  arms  production,  the  net 
unemployment  among  auto  workers  may  amount  to  80,000 
or  more  by  the  first  of  next  year. 

And  conditions  may  be  even  worse  among  the  businesses 
which  depend  on  the  motor  industry.  The  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company,  which  sells  about  half  of  its  output  for 
automobile  window  glass,  reports  that  a  50  percent  slash 
in  auto  production  will  probably  mean  discharge  slips  for 
2,000  of  its  glass  workers. 

Such  a  reduction  may  also  force  some  10,000  car  dealers 
out  of  business. 

The  OPM  is  reported  to  be  guarding  a  list  of  fifty  to 
sixty  industries  involving  several  thousand  plants  whose 
workers  will  soon  be  walking  the  streets  unless  defense 
orders  can  be  obtained.  Advertising  displays,  hardware,  fur- 
niture, stoves,  washing  machines,  watches,  radios,  refrigera- 
tors, air  conditioning  equipment,  electrical  equipment,  die 
castings,  farm  machinery,  golf  clubs,  heating  apparatus, 
fence  wire,  musical  instruments,  oil  burners,  piston  rings, 
sewing  machines,  tools,  telephone  equipment,  and  zippers 
are  only  a  few  of  the  assorted  products  endangered. 

As  one  wag  has  put  it,  hogs  and  mice  are  about  the  only 
customers  who  find  anything  to  cheer  about  in  the  priorities 
situation.  Hog  raisers  in  southern  Illinois  are  now  complain- 
ing that  their  hogs  are  running  wild  because  no  more  metal 
rings  are  obtainable  for  their  noses,  and  at  least  one  mouse 
trap  manufacturer  has  had  to  shut  up  shop  because  of  the 
wire  shortage. 

IT    IS   EASILY   POSSIBLE   THAT   PRIORITY    UNEMPLOYMENT   MAY    BE- 

come  one  of  this  winter's  most  serious  social  problems. 
America  is  now  spending  (September)  roughly  15  percent  of 
its  national  income  on  defense  production,  and  that  per- 
centage may  rise  to  40  percent  within  the  next  two  years. 
Even  with  our  enormous  national  plant  capacity,  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  hope  that  this  sort  of  military  production 
can  be  achieved  without  seriously  disturbing  our  peacetime 
industrial  program.  In  a  way,  the  amount  of  priority  unem- 
ployment that  results  is  an  index  of  the  speed  with  which  we 
are  tooling  up  our  factories  for  total  defense,  and  temporary 
priority  unemployment  is  a  healthy  if  devastating  evidence 
that  we  are  getting  on  with  the  defense  job. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pinch  of  priorities  will  be  pain- 
ful to  many  workers.  Among  other  things,  it  will  probably 
cause  a  sizable  amount  of  migration.  Numerous  cities  al- 
ready report  that  such  migration  is  now  occurring.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  recently  reported  that  more  than  4  percent  of 
its  present  workers  had  not  been  city  residents  in  October, 
1940.  Indianapolis  reports  6  percent  of  worker  immigrants; 
Wichita,  Kan.,  more  than  10  percent;  and  San  Diego  more 
than  20  percent.  These  geographical  labor  dislocations  may- 
prove  to  be  among  the  most  knotty  social  problems  our  na- 
tion will  have  to  face  after  the  defense  days  are  past.  They 
are  already  creating  acute  sanitary,  disease  control,  housing, 
and  school  problems  in  the  communities  where  they  are 
occurring.  [See  page  615.] 

The  Buffalo  Plan 

FROM   THE   SPOTTY    EVIDENCE   NOW   AVAILABLE,    IT   APPEARS   THAT 

the  bulk  of  the  priority  unemployment  so  far  created  has 
been  temporary  in  nature.  Fearing  that  the  situation  will 
(Continued  on  page  662) 
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become  markedly  worse  this  winter,  however,  particularly  in 
"one-industry"  towns,  the  Labor  Supply  Branch  of  the  OPM, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sidney  Hillman,  has  already  swung 
into  action  with  a  plan  to  relieve  priority  joblessness  as  it 
develops.  This  program  was  tried  out  first  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  about  3,100  Chevrolet  workers  were  laid  off  recently 
while  the  auto  plants  in  which  they  had  worked  were  re- 
tooling to  manufacture  airplane  engines. 

Called  "The  Buffalo  Plan,"  it  incorporates  four  main 
features: 

1.  Where  workers  are  laid  off  as  a  result  of  priorities,  federal 
and  state  agencies  immediately  organize  a  campaign,  with  labor 
and  employer  cooperation,  to  get  the  displaced  workers  to  register 
for   unemployment   compensation.    These   agencies   register   and 
classify  the  workers  available  for  immediate  employment,  and 
arrange   for    the   retraining   of   the   others    along   defense   lines 
as  soon  as  possible.    Unemployment  compensation  is  to  be  paid 
during  the  retraining  period. 

2.  Qualified  workers  are  to  be  given  preference  over  migrants 
from  outside  the  area  on  any  new  defense  jobs  that  develop. 

3.  The  labor  unions  provide  a  master  list  of  their  membership  in 
the  affected  plants  and  send  a  letter  to  each  worker,  notifying 
him  to  register  at  the  state  employment  service  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  and  to  be  interviewed  for  assignment.  A  special 
card  is  attached  to  this  letter,  by  which  the  employe  is  asked 
to  notify  the  employment  service  of  any  changes  in  his  employ- 
ment status  during  or  after  his  training  period. 

4.  When  actual  discharges  begin  to  occur,  the  local  employment 
service  office  arranges  for  its  staft  to  be  at  the  office  evenings  to 
interview  displaced  workers.  Vocational  school  and  union  officials 
from  the  community  are  also  present  to  aid  in  the  interviews 
and  make  assignments  to  special  retraining  classes. 

The  plan  has  worked  reasonably  well  in  Buffalo.  Four 
big  defense  plants  in  the  area — Bell  and  Curtiss-Wright  air- 
craft corporations,  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery,  and 
Buffalo  Arms — absorbed  900  of  the  displaced  workers  almost 
immediately,  and  400  additional  men  were  soon  hired  by 
other  plants  in  the  area.  The  local  director  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  estimated  that  practically  all  of  the  re- 
maining 1,800  would  be  reemployed  somewhere  within  two 
months. 

Some  minor  union  criticism  of  the  plan  has  recently  arisen 
in  the  Buffalo  area,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Curtiss-Wright 
and  Buffalo  Arms  companies  are  discriminating  in  their  hir- 
ing policies  against  displaced  workers  who  wear  union  but- 
tons. Company  officials  reply  heatedly,  however,  that  these 
workers  have  been  rejected  only  because  they  lack  the 
necessary  skills,  not  because  of  their  union  affiliations. 

The  Buffao  Plan  has  also  proved  workable  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  silk  throwing  and  weaving  industry  has 
been  hard  hit.  In  general,  the  success  of  the  plan  depends 
in  considerable  measure  upon  the  proximity  of  defense  plants 
which  are  able  to  absorb  additional  workers.  With  current 
employment  opportunities  what  they  are,  however,  ex- 
perienced clerical,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled  workers  who  have 
been  displaced  will  not  usually  find  much  trouble  in  securing 
other  work.  But  unskilled  workers,  who  generally  represent 
something  like  one  third  of  the  employes  in  the  average 
industrial  plant,  are  likely  to  have  greater  difficulty  making 
satisfactory  occupational  readjustments. 

Spreading  Defense  Work 

THE  SECOND  OPM  METHOD  OF  DEALING  WITH  PRIORITY  UNEM- 
ployment,  through  placing  defense  contracts  in  the  disrupted 


plants,  has  so  far  met  with  indifferent  success.  Besides  the 
unwillingness  of  many  large  concerns  to  split  up  their  con- 
tracts, thereby  splitting  their  profits  as  well,  there  is  also 
the  problem  that  unit  costs  of  small  firms  are  frequently 
much  higher  than  those  of  large  ones  on  armament  materials. 
Another  serious  problem  is  the  inability  of  many  priority- 
hit  firms  to  convert  their  machinery  to  make  products  for 
defense.  The  flat  glass  industry,  caught  in  the  backwash 
of  the  automobile  production  slash,  has  been  unable  to  find 
substitute  defense  products  on  which  its  machines  could  be 
used.  While  there  are  several  well-publicized  examples  of 
small  concerns  that  have  been  awarded  defense  contracts, 
such  as  the  aluminum  ware  plants  in  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  they 
are  probably  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  ma- 
jority of  their  workers  will  undoubtedly  have  to  look  else- 
where for  jobs  soon,  except  in  some  cases  where  several 
small  concerns  in  one  area  are  able  to  pool  their  productive 
facilities. 

Training  in  School  and  in  Industry 

WHILE  THESE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  OPM's  WORK  ARE  NOT  TOO  EN- 
couraging,  one  field  in  which  its  success  has  been  spectacular 
is  its  worker-training  program,  to  provide  trained  workers 
for  the  growing  defense  industries.  Spokesmen  for  its  Labor 
Supply  Division  even  declare  that  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
major  case  where  vital  defense  production  has  been  held  up 
materially  because  of  labor  shortage. 

The  OPM  training  program  has  been  divided  into  two 
sections.  One  of  these,  handled  largely  through  the  country's 
vocational  schools,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  WPA,  NYA, 
and  other  public  agencies,  had  given  pre-employment,  re- 
fresher, or  supplementary  training  to  as  many  as  one 
million  persons  up  to  August  1,  1941.  The  results  of  these 
programs  have  been  uneven.  In  some  areas,  placement  has 
been  reported  to  be  as  low  as  one  third,  and  unemployed 
students  have  sometimes  complained  that  they  were  not 
being  trained  for  the  types  of  occupations  that  defense  plants 
needed.  In  other  areas  close  to  defense  plants  that  have 
needed  large  numbers  of  new  workers,  the  placement  of 
trainees  has  in  some  cases  approximated  100  percent. 

The  training-within-industry  section  of  the  labor  supply 
program,  has  been  almost  uniformly  successful.  Operating  on 
the  theory  that  one  can't  learn  to  swim  without  getting  wet, 
the  OPM  has  encouraged  employers,  apprenticeship  com- 
mittees, and  labor  unions  to  join  hands  in  programs  to  teach 
young  people  to  "learn  by  doing"  on  the  job,  and  to  "pro- 
duce while  learning."  Training-within-industry  already  has 
many  spectacular  achievements  to  its  credit.  One  good  ex- 
ample is  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  which  broke 
ground  at  Lockland,  Ohio  in  June  1940  for  a  new  airplane 
engine  plant.  By  June  1941,  more  than  half  of  the  10,000 
workers  who  will  eventually  be  employed  in  the  plant  were 
already  at  work,  and  all  these  workers  except  a  handful 
of  the  supervisory  staff  had  been  recruited  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati industrial  area.  As  a  sample  of  the  caliber  of  work 
turned  out  by  these  new  workers,  the  company  reports  that 
most  of  the  machine  operations  in  the  plant  are  carried  out 
to  two  ten-thousands  of  an  inch,  and  the  final  honing 
operation  in  cylinder  grinding  is  exact  to  two-millionths  of 
an  inch! 

Since  skilled  workers  were  simply  unobtainable  in  sufficient 
numbers  when  the  plant  was  started,  the  company  insti- 
tuted a  general  policy  of  breaking  down  the  skilled  jobs  into 
production  operations  and  training  unskilled  workers  to  han- 
dle them.  Utilizing  all  the  resources  of  the  local  vocational 
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schools,  its  own  pre-employment  training  school,  and  a  com- 
plete on-the-job  training  program,  trainees  are  now  being  de- 
veloped into  adequate  machine  operators  in  four  to  five 
months.  Wright  prefers  not  to  call  these  operators  "semi- 
skilled" workers.  It  insists  that  they  are  "production  spe- 
cialists"— highly  skilled  workers  in  very  narrow  lines. 

In  much  the  same  way,  Bendix  Radio  Corporation,  loaded 
down  with  defense  contracts  for  two-way  radio  equipment, 
stepped  up  its  labor  force  at  its  Baltimore  and  Towson,  Md., 
plants  from  350  to  2,500  workers.  In  still  another  case,  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
Commission  scoured  the  country  in  a  high  pressure  campaign 
to  dig  up  350  good  precision  lens  grinders  for  work  in  gov- 
ernment arsenals  and  navy  yards.  When  their  campaign 
met  with  no  success,  the  employment  service  resorted  to 
making  a  careful  descriptive  analysis  of  the  job,  in  which 
it  was  found  that  the  occupation  could  be  broken  into 
twenty  different  operations.  Armed  with  this  information, 
the  arsenals  and  navy  yards  were  soon  teaching  untrained 
workers  how  to  perform  one  or  a  few  of  these  operations 
in  short  courses,  and  thus  were  able  to  break  the  lens 
grinder  bottleneck. 

Job  Trends 

IN    SUMMARIZING    THE   GENERAL    EFFECTS    OF    THE    DEFENSE    PRO- 

gram  on  labor  supply  up  to  the  present,  it  is  evident  that 
while  some  worker  shortages  have  occurred  in  narrowly 
specialized  lines,  there  are  no  general  shortages  now  evident 
or  in  immediate  prospect  that  are  sufficiently  acute  to  force 
employers  to  relax  many  of  their  general  hiring  policies. 
Here  are  some  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
evidence  now  available: 

Most  employers  are  still  able  to  hire  mature  workers  with 
a  good  background  of  experience  for  jobs  on  which  they 
have  set  these  requirements.  As  a  result,  young  people  con- 
tinue to  have  a  considerably  more  difficult  time  rinding  em- 
ployment than  do  older  workers.  Although  youth  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four  constitute  only  about 
one  quarter  of  the  country's  labor  force  during  the  summer 
months,  about  2.2  million,  or  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
the  unemployed  fell  in  this  age  group  last  August.  For 
workers  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-four,  only 
one  in  fifteen  was  jobless,  while  among  youth  the  proportion 
was  one  in  six.  The  ratio  of  unemployment  among  workers 
over  55  was  about  one  in  ten  during  the  same  month. 

In  terms  of  sex,  men  have  obtained  the  lion's  share  of 
the  new  jobs.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service  reports  that 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1941  its  placements  showed  an 
increase  of  about  65  percent  over  the  same  period  in  the 
previous  year,  which  was  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  increase 
for  women. 

Although  unemployment  among  Negroes  is  still  markedly 
higher  than  among  white  workers,  the  placement  record 
for  colored  persons  during  recent  months  has  been  remark- 
ably good  compared  with  traditional  records.  For  the  first 
five  months  of  1941,  public  employment  office  placements 
for  all  whites  rose  57  percent  over  the  same  1940  period; 
they  rose  47  percent  for  Negroes. 

Discrimination  against  foreign-born  workers  still  continues. 
Since  foreign-born  workers  constitute  about  one  fourteenth  of 
the  labor  force  (one  sixth  in  many  industrial  areas),  and  a 
high  proportion  of  these  are  highly  skilled  workers,  this 
discrimination  contributes  materially  to  the  shortage  of 
skilled  workmen  in  some  defense  plants.  This  type  of  dis- 
crimination occurs  frequently  even  in  plants  which  have  no 
defense  contracts. 

Although  unemployment  now  is  declining  rapidly,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  joblessness  will  be  reduced  even  to  its  "hard 
core"  minimum  by  the  time  the  defense  program  reaches 
its  peak  in  1944,  unless  large  new  plant  capacity  is  soon 
added  to  the  country's  industrial  system. 
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the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Contributing  Edi- 
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writers  and  thinkers:  Norman  Angell,  Jona- 
than Daniels,  Louis  Fischer,  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
and  J.  Alvarez  del  Vayo.  The  new  board  will 
work  closely  with  the  magazine's  regular  staff 
in  maintaining  those  standards  which  have 
made  The  Nation  America's  leading  liberal 
weekly  since  1865. 
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other  political  centers  besides  Washington,  Lon- 
don, Moscow,  Berlin,  or  Tokio. 

by  Jonathan  Daniels 

THE     AMERICAN     STATE     DEPART- 

MENT — A  full-length  study  of  the  men  and 
policies  of  the  most  important  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  today.  An  extended 


series. 


by  I.  F.  Stone 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


THE  NATION,   55-5th  Ave.,  New  York 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  money-saving 
cash  offer  for  the  term  indicated.  Enclosed  i- 
my  remittance  of  $2.5O. 


Name 


Street       . 
City 


Slat* 
SG 


40 

WEEKS 

for   only 

$2-50 

[Regularly  1 
$5    a    year] 

Canadian 

and   foreign 

postage   77c 

extra 


mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Tree-ripened,  sun-colored  Thurston  El  Key 
Fruits.  Bushel  Grapefruit  $3.00,  Oranges  $3.50 
Mixed  $3.25.  DeLuxe  Bushel  with  delicious 
Pomelo  Conserve  $3.75.  Fruit  picked,  packed, 
shipped  same  day.  Express  preoaid.  Orders 
must  be  in  by  December  15.  Alice"  E.  Thurston 
Gulfport,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Are  You  casting  about  (or  a  man  of  adequate 
education,  experience,  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions to  do  an  important  job  in  community 
welfare  or  industrial  relations?  If  it's  a  jot) 
that  calls  for  vision  combined  with  timelj 
practical  methods,  here  is  a  man  interested  tc 
discuss  the  matter,  with  you.  He  stresses 
economy  and  seli'-supportingness.  7767  Survey. 

Having  completed  a  piece  of  educational  pi- 
oneering, I  am  looking  for  the  next  chal- 
lenging enlistment.  Uroad  experience  in 
organization,  fact-finding,  and  public  relations. 
University  graduate,  Christian,  married,  sea- 
soned, living  in  New  York.  Author  of  well 
known  books  on  social-economic  problems  of 
American  life.  Work  desired  must  be  basic 
constructive,  and  substantial.  7766  Survey. 

Executive  Nurse  desires  change.  Public  Health, 
Social  Service,  Institutional  Management  ex- 
perience and  training.  Highest  references. 

Experienced  Secretary:  young  woman,  available 
Saturdays,  stenography,  typing,  clerical  work, 
good  penmanship.  Publishing  and  advertising 


e~~~  penmanship.  Publishing  <um 
experience  in  social  welfare  field, 
recommendation.  7775  Survey. 


Excellent 


Thoroughly  trained  man  in  boy's  work  field.  Ex- 
ecutive experience;  organizing  and  creative 
ability  ;  pleasing  personality.  Eastern  States. 
College  graduate.  7773  Survey. 

Young  man,  M.A.  Columbia.  Vocational  psy- 
chologist, counsel,  social  work,  rehabilitation, 
occupational  therapy,  personnel,  guidance. 
Good  experience  and  references.  7774  Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speecnes,  papers.  He 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Ovei 
twenty  years'  experience  serving  busy  pro 
fessional  persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

STATISTICAL  SERVICE  to  meet  the  periodic 
or  special  needs  of  organizations  not  requir- 
ing a  full-time  specialist  in  the  field.  Col- 
lection, compilation,  and  analysis  of  data; 
Preparation  of  statistical  tables  or  reports  i 
Editing!  indexing;  coding,  library  research. 
Small  or  large  assignments  completed  prompt- 
ly and  carefully.  Fifteen  years'  experience. 
Call  Mrs.  Mary  Chantler  Hubbard,  ALgonquin 
4-5505. 


9116    Ker- 

established 
ings.        Books, 
''ostcards 


BOOK  BARGAINS 


30%  TO  70%  REDUCTIONS  on  new  books 
of  all  publishers.  Write  for  free  bargain  cat- 
alogues. NATIONAL  BOOKSELLERS, 
Miami,  Florda. 

_  MISCELLANEOUS  _ 
The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  toe  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library, 
13.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,  New 
York.  New  York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hard-to-Find   Books  — 

•  npplled:  also  family  and  town  histories,  magazine 
kKk  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants— no  obligation.  We  report 
anmptly.  Lowest  prices.  (WE  ALSO  BUY  OLD 
BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
—   117  West  48th  St.       Dent.    E       New  York  City    — 

MANUSCRIPTS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED— Meritor- 
ious  works  of  public  interest  on  all  subjects. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Meador  Publishing 
Co.,  324  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  Can't  Give  Children 
Too  Many  Good 

BOOKS 

Once  youngsters  discover  the  excitement  of 
readme/  they  devour  books  by  the  dozen. 
They  read  whatever  is  at  hand.  It's  up  to 
you  to  see  that  the  books  at  hand  are  good 
ones.  Today  there  are  more  good  books  ior 
children  oi  all  ages  than  ever  before.  Have 
your  bookseller  show  them  to  you. 

AMERICAN    BOOKSELLERS    ASSOCIATION 

Members  Everywhere 


HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS 

CHARACTER,  PERSONALITY-TRAITS, 
vocational  preferences  accurately  evaluated 
from  handwriting  by  strictly  scientific  methods. 
Candid,  comprehensive  reports.  $5.00.  Dr. 
A.  Reiss,  4410  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A    Particularly    Nice    Place    to    Live 

I 
S 


Large,  light  rooms 
$7  to  $10  Weekly 


Meals  Optional 

• 
Complete  Service 


Swimming  Pool 
Gymnasium 
Dramatics 
Dances 
Library 


CHRISTODORA  HOUSE 

A  Residence  Club  for  Men  and  Women 


6O1   East  Ninth   Street,  New   York 
Corner  Avenue  B  —  ALgonquin  4-84OO 


Facing 
ID-Acre    Park 


LANGUAGES 


languages 

Linguaphone 

In  your  own  home  you  can  master 
SPANISH,  PORTUGUESE,  FRENCH, 
RUSSIAN,  JAPANESE— any  of  29  lan- 
guages by  this  amazingly  simple,  quick, 
direct  conversational  method.  Used  by 
a  million  home-study  students  for 
business,  careers,  professions. 
Send  for  FREE  Book 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

50  R.C.A.  Buildinf  New  York  City 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
,„         JIRED  BY  THE  ACTS   OF  CONGRESS  OF 
,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC, 
published  monthly  at  East   Stroudsburg,   Pa.,  for  October   1     1941 
State  of  New  York       ) 
County  of  New  York   }   ss- 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Walter  F.  Grueninger,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit : 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc      113 
East    19   Street,    New   York,    N.   Y. ;    Editor,    Paul   Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York    N.   Y. ;   Managing  Editor,  Victor  Weybright,   112   East 
19   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. ;   Business  Manager,   Walter   F.   Grueninger,. 
112  East   19   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders,  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.     If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners  must  be  given.      If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,   or  other 
unincorporated   concern,    its   name  and   address,   as   well   as   tho'se   of  each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)      Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112   East  19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the   State  of  New   York,   with  about   1700  members.      It  has  no  stocks  or 
bonds.      President,   Richard  B.   Scandrett,  Jr..  30   Pine   Street,   New   York, 
N.  Y. ;  Vice-presidents,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Columbia  University.  New 
\ork,  N.  Y. ;  John  Palmer  Gavit.  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary,  Ann  Reed  Brenner,   112  East   19  Street,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

3. _  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers, stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or  security  holder  ap- 
pears upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed] 

WALTER    F.    GRUENINGER,    Business    Manager. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    22d    day    of    September,    1941. 

[Seal]         MARTHA  HOHMANN 
Commissioner  of  Deeds.  City  of  New  York, 

New  York  County  Clerk's   No.  69. 
Commission   expires  April   29.    1943. 


Booklets 


Pe 


riodicals 


Pamphlets 


HAVE    PUBLIC    EMPLOYEES 
THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE? 

Three  "sides"  of  the  controversy  by  Roger 
N.  Baldwin,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union;  H.  Eliot  Kaplan,  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  Assn.  ;  Sterling  D.  Spero, 
New  York  University.  In  NATIONAL  MU- 
NICIPAL REVIEW  for  September.  .50c 

LOCAL  PROGRESS  IN   LABOR  PEACE 

Success  stories  of  cities  which  have 
proved  that  city-created  boards  can  solve 
labor  disputes,  with  a  "Model  Ordinance 
for  the  Creation  of  a  Municipal  Labor 
Relations  Board."  35c 

NATIONAL   MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 

299     Broadway  New    York    City 


Surrey   Readers    will    be   interested   in 

"WHAT  PRICE  TELEPHONES?" 

by    Norman   Perelman.      40  pp.      15c 

"ECONOMICS  OF  DEFENSE  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION' ' 

A   Symposium.     48   pp.      15c 

"THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PIONEERING" 

by 

John    Dewey,  Jonathan   Daniels, 

Norman    Thomas  Harry  W.  Laidler 

and  others 

lOc 

and  other  pamphlets  of 

League   for   Industrial    Democracy 

112  East   19th  Street  New  York  City 


The  Public  Welfare  Directory,  1942 

will  be  out  December  1.  This  is  the  only 
complete  directory  of  public  welfare  agen- 
cies— federal,  state,  and  local.  It  also  con- 
tains a  summary  of  interstate  correspond- 
ence procedures  for  each  state.  $1  a  copy. 

A  $5  membership  in  the  APWA  will  bring 
you  the  Public  Welfare  News  each  month 
and  all  other  pamphlets  as  released.  Write 
to: 

American  Public  Welfare 
Association 

1313  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Vow,  who  work  with  the  foreign  born, 
should  own 

A    GUIDE    TO    MATERIALS 

FOR    TEACHING    ENGLISH 

TO   REFUGEES 

endorsed  by  Miss  Caroline  A.  Whip- 
pie,  Chief,  Adult  Education  Bureau, 
New  York  State.  SOc  a  single  copy. 
Rates  on  quantity. 

Committee  for   Refugee   Education 

254   Fourth   Avenue  New   York  City 


Send  for  the 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 
on  Defense: 

#58  LABOR    IN    THE    DEFENSE 
CRISIS 

by  T.  R.  Carskadon 

#59  GUNS,  PLANES,  AND  YOUR 
POCKETBOOK 

by  Rolf  Nugent 

#57  MAN   MEETS  JOB  —  HOW 
UNCLE  SAM  HELPS 
by  Philip  S.  Broughton 

#54  DEFENSE    AND    THE    CON- 
SUMER 

by  Institute  for  Consumer  Education 

#52  HOW  SHALL  WE  PAY  FOR 
DEFENSE? 
by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart 

#48  IF  WAR  COMES— MOBILIZ- 
ING MACHINES  AND  MEN 
by  Percy  W.  Bidwell 
We  each;  12  for  $1 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


American  Sociological  Review 

Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  In  addition  to  papers  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society,  it  contains  articles  on 
sociological  research,  news  notes,  book  re- 
views, and  foreign  correspondence. 

Subscription  $4.00  a  year 
Special  library  rate,  $3.00 

Address :    Managing    Editor,    University   of 
Pittsburgh,   Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


WHAT    IS    REALLY    GOING 
ON    IN   EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  Weekly,  for  more  than  a 
century  Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper. 
Mailed  directly  by  the  publisher,  copies  of 
The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  arrive 
without  censorship  delay,  bringing  news 
from  the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to  your 
letter  box  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  our  introductory  offer:  for  13 
weeks  send  only  $1  to  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly,  222  West  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


COMMUNITY  WELFARE  PLANNING 

$1.00 

PROBLEMS  IN  SOCIAL 
CROUP  WORK 

$1.00 

by  Walter  L.  Stone 

Postpaid  from 

INFORMAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

2622   W.   Ashwood  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ELEMENTS 
IN  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

Three  Papers  by 

Robert   T.    Lansdale 

Ethel  Cohen  and  Irene  Grant 

40  cents 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MEDICAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS 

844  Rush  Street  Chicago 


Democracy  in  Action! 

THE  PUBLIC 
AND  STRIKES 

An  unbiased  and  informative  answer 
to  the  question:  "What  Should  We 
Do  About  Strikes?"  Plain  talk  by 
eighteen  experts  on  a  vital  U.  S.  de- 
fense problem. 
Other  titles — Democracy  in  Action 

Series. 

Community   Employment   Prob- 
lems Under  Defense 
The     Negro     and     Defense 
Financing  Defense 
America's  Free  Schools 
Advance  Through  Crisis 
Freedom  of  Assembly  and  Anti- 
Democratic  Groups 

lOc  a  Copy 

COUNCIL  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

285  Madison  Avenue      New  York  City 


FOLK     SONGS 

for  Social  Use  .  .  . 

Build  group  morale  and  friendli- 
ness. Popular,  usable,  low-cost  sets 
to  suit  your  group.  Send  ten  stamps 
for  samples  of  60  songs. 

CO-OPERATIVE     RECREATION     SERVICE 
DELAWARE,  O. 


Vital  to  National  Defense.     A  new 

educational  folder  for  industrial 
workers.  Free  in  reasonable  quanti- 
ties. 50  cents  per  100,  $2.00  per  1,000. 
Pub.  No.  A-341. 

Syphilis,  Gonorrhea  and  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Program,  Walter 
Clark.  No.  342.  lOc. 

American    Social    Hygiene   Association 

1790    Broadway  New    York,    N.    Y. 


How  it  actually  happens 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  CROUP  WORK 

Dorothea  Sullivan,  editor 

Here  are  the  eiperienees  of  twenty  actual  groups. 
Their  leaders  and  supervisors  describe  how  in- 
formal education  and  recreation  actually  happen: 
they  describe  the  processes  Involved  and  the 
growth  of  individual  participants.  A  practical 
book  that  is  fun  to  read.  $2.00 

ASSOCIATION   PRESS 

347    Madison    Avenue  Nmv    York    City 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


THE    NEW    YORK    SCHOOL 
OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

of  Columbia  University 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  offers 
a  program  of  professional  education  for  social 
work  in  tax-supported  and  privately  financed 
agencies.  The  six-quarter  program,  which 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  courses,  field  practice 
in  social  agencies  and  the  writing  of  a  profes- 
sional project. 

Opportunities  for  technical  training  in  the 
more  specialized  fields  of  social  work  are  pro- 
vided for  students  who  have  had  adequate  pro- 
fessional experience. 

A  sequence  of  courses  selected  from  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  for  part-time  students. 

Application  date  for  Winter  Quarter  is 
November  3;  for  Spring  Quarter,  January  21. 

Catalogue  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

122  EAST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional    Education    m 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

10  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Mamachuntm 


SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A   Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

An    Intensive   and   basic   experience   in   the   various   branches  of   nursing   is 
offered   during   the   thirty-two   months'    course   which  leads  to   the   degree   of 

MASTER    OF    NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    degree    in    arts,    science    or    philosophy    from    a    college    of 
Approved  standing  is  required  for  admission. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address; 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven,    Connecticut 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science 

Academic  Year  Opens  July  1942 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

Contents  for  December,  1941 

Adolescent  Pre-psychotic  Conditions:  Criticism  of  a 
Concept  Robert  P.  Kemble,  M.D. 

The  Present  Adjustment  of  Individuals  Who  Were  Diag- 
nosed Schizophrenic  or  Potentially  Schizophrenic  as 
Adolescents  Hedda  Gladstern 

Abstracts  of  Theses:  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work,  1941 

Published  Quarterly,  #2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Vols.  I  to  X,  $1  each; 

others,  $.75  each. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE  DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  education  on  the  graduate  level 
for  men  and  women  for  social  work  in  public 
and  private  agencies. 

Basic  Preparation  for 

Case  Work 
Community  Organization 

Group  Work 

Public  Welfare 

Social  Research 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available 

For  further  information  address: 

THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  School  of  Social  Work 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO 

Townsend  Hall,  25  Niagara  Square 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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TARES  IN  THE  WHEAT 

(Continued  from  page  587) 


Through  the  Young  Communist  League"  to  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  Builder  in  September  1933.  Charles  Dirba,  for 
fifteen  years  head  of  the  Communist  Party  Control  Com- 
mission and  one  of  the  most  important  communist  of- 
ficials in  the  United  States,  wrote  to  Herbert  Goldfrank, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Communist  Party,  asking  that  he  re- 
quest Balint  (the  letter  gives  this  name)  to  check  up  the 
application  of  an  Ohio  resident  for  party  membership.  The 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Dies  committee. 

The  seventy-one  day  strike  at  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant, 
UAW  local,  at  West  Allis,  Wis.,  held  up  the  construction  of 
dams,  power  plants,  naval  vessels,  and  defense  projects  of  all 
kinds.  The  strike  was  led  by  Harold  Christoffel,  a  fiery  young 
man,  twenty-nine  years  old,  who  had  been  recommended  for 
expulsion  from  the  Socialist  Party  for  alleged  communistic 
tendencies. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  strike  was  called  was  un- 
fortunate, to  say  the  least.  Wisconsin  law  requires  that  a 
strike  must  be  authorized  by  a  majority  of  those  involved. 
As  head  of  Local  248,  UAW-CIO,  Christoffel  supervised  the 
strike  balloting.  The  requisite  majority  was  not  obtained 
when  the  first  strike  vote  was  taken  on  January  19,  1941. 
Two  days  later  a  second  strike  vote  was  taken.  This  time  the 
vote  was  announced  as  5,958  for  a  strike  and  758  against  it. 

A  mechanical  counter  maintained  by  the  personnel  officer 
of  the  company,  however,  indicated  that  4,547  employes  had 
entered  the  polling  place.  This  discrepancy  led  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  ballots  and  handwriting  experts  testified  that 
approximately  2,200  ballots  had  been  fraudulently  cast.  This 
was  admitted  by  the  union  attorney. 

The  Wisconsin  Labor  Board  ordered  another  election  and 
Christoffel  went  into  court  to  prevent  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  board  lacked  jurisdiction.  Circuit  Judge  Charles  L. 
Aarons  denied  the  union's  request.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
very  officers  who  were  found  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  fraud  were  seeking  to  stop  a  free  election. 

"It  is  scarcely  understandable  that  anyone  should  stand  up 
in  this  court  and  assert  so  abhorrent  a  proposition,"  he  de- 
clared. The  holding  of  the  election  became  moot  when  a 
strike  settlement  was  arranged. 

Communism  in  the  CIO  Convention 

THE  ISSUE  OF  COMMUNISM  IN  THE  CIO,  ALTHOUGH  IN  THE 
background  from  the  inception  of  that  organization,  did  not 
break  out  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  until  the  1940  meet- 
ing in  Atlantic  City.  At  the  1939  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Lewis,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  Murray  and 
Hillman,  warned  young  men  in  the  CIO  that  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  was  not  necessary  to  a  career  as  a 
labor  leader.  This  was  a  private  rebuke,  but  it  leaked  out 
subsequently.  Lewis  has  refrained  from  any  public  criticism 
of  communism  in  trade  union  affairs  and  although  he  is  not 
a  communist,  his  opponents  hold  that  the  Lewis  "line"  and 
the  Communist  Party  line  were  quite  indistinguishable  prior 
to  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Russia.  The  communists  are  now 
for  all-out  aid  to  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Lewis  is 
still  as  strongly  isolationist  as  ever.  For  this  position  he  is  be- 

|  'ng  vigorously  attacked  in  the  communist  press. 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  condemnation  of  subversive  activi- 
ties in  defense  strikes,  notably  the  North  American  and  die 
casters'  tie-ups,  stories  were  afloat  that  President  Murray  of 

I  the  CIO  was  about  to  begin  a  purge  of  communist  elements 
in  the  CIO.  The  left  wing  adherents  were  on  the  defensive. 
Murray's  public  appeal  to  the  North  American  strikers  as 

•  well  as  his  private  castigation  of  left  wing  CIO  leaders  had 

i  lifted  him  into  an  extraordinarily  strong  position. 
(Continued  on  page  668) 
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Rooms  with  private  both 
From  '3.30  single.  From  '4.95  double 


CONSIDER 

THE 
GIRAFFE 

Nature  helped  the  giraffe  to  reach 
things  easily  —  quickly. 

We,  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  in 
New  York,  have  taken  the  tip  and 
built  our  hotel  convenient  to 
everything  and  everywhere. 

Only  1  block  from  Pennsylvania 
Station.  About  5  minutes  from 
Grand  Central  Station  and  to  Times 
Square.  Largest  department  stores 
across  the  street.  Express  sub- 
ways downstairs.  B.  &.  O.  Motor 
Coaches  stop  at  our  door.  Truly, 
the  McAlpin  is  "A  Great  Hotel." 
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Feeling  perhaps  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  the  right, 
Murray  in  a  statement  sent  broadcast  to  all  CIO  affiliates, 
charged  "labor's  enemies"  with  seeking  to  "create  factional 
dissensions."  He  denied,  as  "highly  fantastic,"  stories  in  the 
public  press  about  "splits,  purges,  Red-hunts  .  .  .  taking  place 
in  the  CIO."  Friends  of  the  CIO  chief,  knowing  his  private 
distrust  of  communists  in  trade  unions,  were  surprised  at  this 
turn  of  affairs.  They  had  been  waiting  since  the  successor 
to  Lewis  was  installed  at  the  CIO  election  in  November  1940 
for  the  departure,  resignation  or  ousting  of  several  of  the 
outstanding  reputed  fellow  travelers  of  the  communists  from 
key  positions  in  the  CIO. 

In  some  areas  the  communist  program  in  the  trade  unions 
has  been  exceedingly  successful,  notably  in  getting  hold  of 
key  positions  in  communications  and  the  maritime  industries. 

Successes  Behind  the  Union  Front 

UNDER  MERVYN  RATHBORNE,  ASSOCIATE  OF  HARRY  BRIDGES,  THE 
left  wing  forces  obtained  strategic  places  as  radio  operators 
on  many  American  ships  and  on  shore.  As  members  of  the 
American  Communications  Associations  (CIO)  these  oper- 
ators have  access  to  land  and  sea  radio  and  telegraph  corre- 
spondence. Rathborne,  a  quiet,  shy-appearing  man  in  his  late 
thirties,  engineered  the  maneuvers  that  placed  this  union  in 
a  vital  artery  of  government  and  commerce.  Then  he  resigned 
because  of  illness  and  accepted  a  minor  post,  his  place  being 
filled  by  Joseph  Selley,  another  left  wing  adherent. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  (CIO)  of  which  Joseph 
Curran  is  president,  dominates  seamen  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  For  years  one  of  the 
chief  figures  in  this  organization  has  been  Tommy  Ray,  a 
young  man  almost  legendary  in  communist  circles.  Ray  and 
his  associates  built  a  "courier"  service  among  seamen  which 
kept  alive  a  network  of  communication  among  the  United 
States,  South  America,  Europe,  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Curran  is  a  vice-president  of  the  CIO,  owing  this  place  to 
Murray  and  Lewis.  From  time  to  time  he  denies  communist 
affiliations.  In  the  spring  of  1941,  however,  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  communist-front  anti-war  organization 
known  as  the  American  Peace  Mobilization  whose  picketing 
of  the  White  House  ceased  with  the  Nazi  attack  on  Soviet 
Russia,  and  the  resulting  change  in  the  party  line. 

Seamen,  once  cruelly  exploited  by  steamship  owners  and 
shipmasters,  have,  since  the  formation  of  their  new  union 
and  as  a  result  of  their  revolt,  tended  to  go  towards  the 
other  extreme.  On  the  east  coast,  where  the  NMU  is  strong, 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  may,  in  theory,  reject  any  man  sent 
to  him  by  the  union,  but  in  practice,  he  must  take  the  men 
supplied  or  find  himself  without  a  crew.  At  sea,  union  meet- 
ings are  held  at  all  hours  on  shipboard  and  the  decisions  are 
served  on  the  masters.  If  they  refuse  to  comply,  there  are 
complaints  to  the  union  which  will  refuse  them  crews  for 
their  next  voyage.  A  captain  who  cannot  ship  a  crew  is 
worthless  to  the  owner  and  he  will  lose  his  berth.  Not  want- 
ing to  get  into  that  position,  the  master  "cooperates"  with 
the  union  committee  aboard  ship  and  does  the  best  he  can. 
When  an  official  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  pro- 
posed recently  that  authority  to  supply  crews  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  union  but  that  the  captains  be  permitted  to  select 
the  individuals,  this  mild  proposal  was  denounced  as  "fascism" 
by  Curran.  On  the  west  coast  the  seamen  are  members  of 
the  International  Seafarers  Union,  an  AFL  affiliate  headed 
by  Harry  Lundeberg,  an  opponent  of  the  communists. 

RUN-OF-THE-MINE  TRADE  UNIONISTS  SUFFER  MANY  HANDICAPS  IN 

seeking  to  limit  their  organization  to  trade  union  activities 
and  to  keep  political  resolutions  off  the  agenda.  They  are 


seldom  organized  as  tightly  as  the  left  wing  members.  They 
do  not  follow  a  strict,  disciplined  party  policy.  Nor  do  they 
remain  up  night  after  night  spinning  programs  for  adoption 
by  their  own  caucuses,  to  be  presented  at  the  union  meeting. 

Probably  no  obstacle  would  be  put  in  the  way  of  sincere 
communists  in  the  trade  unions  if  it  were  felt  that  they 
placed  union  principles  ahead  of  their  political  aims.  Their 
subordination  of  union  objectives  to  party  policy  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  trade  unionists  to  depend  on  them. 

Since  Hitler  turned  on  Stalin,  there  have  been  no  strikes 
comparable  to  the  North  American  Aviation,  the  strike  of 
die  casters  at  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  the 
seventy-one-day  strike  at  Allis-Chalmers,  and  the  left  wing 
woodworkers'  strike  in  the  northwest.  From  opposition  to 
the  defense  program,  including  Lend-Lease,  the  communists 
have  swung  towards  direct  intervention  by  the  United  States 
in  the  war.  The  unions  in  which  the  communists  and  their 
fellow  travelers  have  influence  echo  these  changed  sentiments. 

If  the  Communist  Party  were  merely  a  political  organiza- 
tion, it  would  be  treated  like  any  other  political  party.  It  is 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  political  party  in  various  ways. 
For  one  thing,  political  parties  do  not  seek  to  capture  and 
control  trade  unions  though  they  may  not  be  averse  to  angling 
for  the  votes  of  the  union  members;  for  another,  political 
parties  are  made  up  of  voters  while  the  Communist  Party 
admits  aliens  to  membership. 

At  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  information  as 
to  the  espionage  proclivities  of  Communist  Party  agents  exists 
in  convincing  form.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  a  liberal  and  not  a  "Red  baiter,"  told  the  Institute 
of  Human  Relations  recently  that  American  communists  have 
been  Hitler's  most  useful  espionage  agents. 

Although  aid  to  Russia  is  necessary,  now  that  Russia  fights 
our  common  enemy,  he  said,  the  aid  is  to  the  country,  not 
the  system. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  the  American  communists  are  of  any 
help  to  Russia  now,"  said  Mr.  Berle.  "The  State  Department 
has  evidence  that  German  espionage  was  turned  over  to  them. 
Some  were  so  entangled  with  the  Nazis  that  they  did  not 
know  whether  their  orders  were  coming  from  Russian  or 
German  sources. 

"Now  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them  to  show  that  they 
are  not  still  part  of  the  Fifth  Column.  Certainly  they  are 
of  no  use  to  Russia  and  no  use  to  us.  They  are  a  nuisance, 
not  a  menace." 

Mr.  Berle  was  speaking  of  the  present  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  making  a  stubborn  stand  against  Hitler.  What 
may  happen  if  that  situation  changes  is  problematical. 

We  need  .to  ponder  the  implications  of  some  American 
trade  unions  torn  two  ways,  first  by  domestic  crises  and  sec- 
ond by  strings  pulled  from  outside  the  country. 

American  wage  earners  have  a  sufficiently  difficult  task  to 
build  up  strong,  disciplined  organizations  in  face  of  the 
obstacles  and  inertia  with  which  they  must  cope.  To  seek 
to  do  so  against  the  additional  handicap  of  foreign  influences 
as  pervasive  as  those  of  communist  groups  makes  their  task 
all  the  more  onerous. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  hints  that  the  Comintern 
would  be  disbanded  and  leave  the  way  open  for  indigenous 
communist  parties  to  grow  up  under  their  own  direction. 
If  this  should  come  to  pass  the  stigma  of  Moscow  would  be 
removed  from  the  domestic  communist  movement  whose 
appeals  would  be  more  likely  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value. 
Until  that  time  comes,  however,  communists  operating  in  or 
close  to  the  trade  unionists  will  be  more  interested  in  follow- 
ing the  devious  course  of  another  nation's  foreign  policy  than 
they  are  in  setting  a  course  for  the  American  worker  to  follow. 
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As  the  Twig  Is  Bent:  A  commonsense 
guide  to  the  training  of  the  normal  child 
from  infancy  through  adolescence.  Interest- 
ingly written.  Leslie  Hohman,  M.D.  #2.50. 

Babies  Are  Human  Beings:  A  sympa- 
thetic interpretation  of  the  daily  development 
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Hazel  Corbin.  #1.25. 
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A  manual  for  prospective  and  recent  mothers. 
Carolyn  Van  Blarcom  and  Hazel  Corbin. 
#2.50. 

Growing  Up:  The  story  of  reproduction  for 
children  from  6  to  12.  Karl  de  Schweinitz. 
#1.75. 

Magic  in  a  Bottle:  Story  of  10  wonder- 
working drugs  and  the  men  who  discovered 
them.  Milton  Silverman.  #2.50. 

Modern  Marriage,  2d  ed.:  How  to  marry 
and  stay  married  happily.    Paul  Popenoe. 
#2.50. 

Neuroses  in  War:  Causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment.  Edited  by  Emanuel  Milter.  #2.50. 

Nutrition  and  the  War:  For  housewives 
and  homekeepers.  Geoffrey  Bourne.  #1.00. 

Schizophrenia  in  Childhood:  A  compre- 
hensive review.  Charles  Bradley,  M.D.  #2.50. 

Your  Personality — Introvert  or  Extra- 
vert?:   A  book  to  help  you  understand  your 
neighbor  and  yourself.  Virginia  Case.  #2.50. 


DIET 

IN  SINUS  INFECTIONS 

AND  COLDS 

Hundreds  of  cold-  and  sinus-sufferers 
have  found  relief  by  following  the  diet 
regimen  in  this  book.  Learn  from  this 
book  what  to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat 
to  build  up  resistance  to  colds  and  over- 
come them.  Over  160  delicious  recipes 
included. 
Second  Edition,  $2.00. 

E.  V.  ULLMANN,  M.D. 


EVERYDAY  NURSING 

IN  THE  EVERYDAY  HOME 

How  to  prevent  sickness?  What  to  do 
if  it  comes? — The  layman's  function  in 
prevention  and  care  is  fully  explained 
here  through  all  the  stages  of  life  from 
prenatal  to  old  age.  Ready  in  January. 
Probably  $2.50. 

ELINOR  NORLIN,  R.N. 
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WHAT  PRICE 
ALCOHOL? 

A  practical  discussion  of  why  people 
are  impelled  to  alcoholism,  of  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  upon  the  individual  and 
society,  and  present  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  cure.  $3.00. 
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EXTRA  LEAF  IN  THE  TABLE 


AND  FAR 
TOO  MAN/  GUESTS 


\STM AS    PINNER  ! 


That's  the  situation  your  telephone 
company  faces  every  Christmas. 
That's  why  there  may  be  delays  on 
some  Long  Distance  Christmas  calls. 

•  Last  Christmas  Eve  and  Day  the  wires  were 
jammed.  The  switchboards  were  manned  by 
regular  and  extra  operators  working  all 
through  the  holiday.  Long  Distance  telephone 
calls  were  three,  five  and  at  some  places  eight 
times  normal. 


We're  glad  so  many  folks  want  to  exchange 
friendly  greetings  across  the  miles  at  Christ- 
mas —  but  sorry  that,  because  of  it,  we  can't 
supply  service  as  good  as  usual. 

We  expect  the  biggest  rush  of  calls  we've 
ever  had  this  coming  Christmas.  We'll  do  our 
best  to  prepare  for  it.  But  some  calls  will 
be  slow.  Some  may  not  be  completed.  For 
these,  we  ask  your  patience 
and  understanding.  .  .  .  Thank 
you,  and  Merry  Christmas! 

BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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The  Gist  of  It 

KATHRYN  CLOSE,  ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  HAS 
just  returned  from  "Medium  City."  Her 
firsthand  study  there  of  European  new- 
comers is  one  of  a  series  of  Survey  Graphic 
articles  interpreting  the  problems  of  refu- 
gees from  Nazi  persecution.  (Page  673) 

BEULAH  AMIDON,  INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR,  COM- 
ments  on  the  significant  ILO  conference. 
(Page  680) 

THE    SPIRITUAL    DILEMMA    OF    BRITISH    PACI- 

fists  in  this  war  is  movingly  recorded  by 
A.  Maude  Royden  (page  681).  Now  in 
this  country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Miss  Royden 
was  the  first  woman  to  become  pastor  of 
a  church  in  England.  That  was  in  1917 
when  she  was  invited  to  the  pulpit  of  City 
Temple  by  a  visiting  American,  Joseph 
Fort  Newton.  In  sequence  to  Miss  Roy- 
den's  article  the  editors  have  invited  a 
leading  American  pacifist  to  analyze  the 
position  of  pacifism  in  the  U.  S.  A.  today. 

HOW   ARE    CO-OPS    FARING,   AND    SERVING   CON- 

sumers,  under  the  defense  program?  An 
answer  by  Dexter  Masters,  publications 
director  of  Consumers  Union.  (Page  682) 

THE     SECOND     OF     A     SERIES     OF     ARTICLES     ON 

M.  L.  Wilson  and  agricultural  planning 
(page  687)  by  Russell  Lord,  editor  of 
The  Land,  is  published  as  Mr.  Lord  be- 
gins his  research  for  a  biography  of  an- 
other important  contemporary  figure  in 
American  agriculture  and  life. 

HEINZ    SOFFNER    SPEAKS    WITH    PERSONAL    AS 

well  as  academic  authority  on  the  question 
of  today's  confused  patriotisms,  for  he 
comes  from  Austria — by  way  of  France 
and  England.  (Page  692)  His  article 
"How  Hitler  Rules"  (Survey  Graphic,  Au- 
gust 1941),  has  been  widely  quoted  edi- 
torially and  over  the  radio. 

DESMOND  HOLDRIDGE,  WHO  URGES  A  TOURIST 
dollar  to  enable  Latin  Americans  to  visit 
the  U.  S.  A.  (page  716),  is  now  in  South 
America. 

Survey  Luncheon 

ON  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  MORE  THAN 
four  hundred  friends  of  Survey  Associates 
came  to  the  luncheon  in  honor  of  William 
H.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  National  De- 
fense Mediation  Board.  The  occasion  was 
the  issuance  of  the  special  November  num- 
ber of  Survey  Graphic:  "MANNING  THE 
ARSENAL  FOR  DEMOCRACY:  Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Defense."  Mr.  Davis's 
address,  made  on  the  day  following  his 
White  House  conference  with  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, and  Myron  C.  Taylor,  former  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  U.  S.  Steel,  was 
broadcast  from  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
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Commodore  on  a  coast  to  coast  hookup  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  Rich- 
ard B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  president  of  Survey 
Associates,  introduced  Mr.  Davis.  The  edi- 
tor of  Survey  Graphic  presided.  To  Survey 
board  and  staff  it  was  a  most  heartening 
experience  to  find  that  hundreds  of  em- 
ployers, labor  leaders  of  both  AFL  and 
CIO,  and  government  officials,  had  ap- 
peared to  sponsor,  as  it  were,  the  launch- 
ing of  the  fifth  in  Survey  Graphic's  CALL- 
ING AMERICA  series  of  special  numbers. 
At  the  speakers'  table,  and  at  a  special 
authors'  table,  were  a  number  of  the 


writers  and  counselors  who  had  helped  so 
ably  to  give  the  special  number  its  au- 
thority, its  timeliness,  and  its  insight. 

As  this  number  of  Survey  Graphic  goes 
to  press,  last  month's  special  number  is 
still  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
forces  back  of  the  labor  and  industrial 
headlines.  It  is  our  hope  that  our  regular 
readers  will  continue  to  order  gift  copies 
of  "MANNING  THE  ARSENAL  FOR 
DEMOCRACY"  and  to  request  that  Christ- 
mas gift  subscriptions  include  it.  It  will 
be  of  enduring  value  in  the  months 
ahead. 
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"All  races  are  here,  all  the  lands  of 

the  earth  make  contributions  here" 

—WALT  WHITMAN 


by  ALEXANDER  ALLAND 

A  prize-winning  photograph, 

Image  of  Freedom  Exhibition, 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 
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A  Place  to  Call  Home 

by   KATHRYN  CLOSE 

To  learn  what  life  in  a  "typical  American  community"  holds 
for  newcomers  from  overseas,  a  Survey  editor  recently  visited 
Medium  City.  This  is  her  firsthand  story  of  Americans  in 
the  making. 


"THIS  is  MY  TOWN!"  WONDER  TINGED  EACH  OF  THE  SLOWLY 
pronounced  words. 

The  woman  who  spoke  them  grasped  the  hand  of  her 
companion  as  they  walked  down  the  shop-lined  street. 
She  carried  only  a  little  change  in  her  pocketbook,  her 
clothes  were  worn,  her  speech  was  heavy  with  accent,  but 
her  cheeks  were  aglow  and  her  eyes  shone.  She — whom 
we  shall  call  Mrs.  Leins — had  been  born,  educated,  and 
nurtured  for  thirty-seven  of  her  forty  years,  in  renowned 
Vienna.  Now  she  was  having  a  few  hours  off  from  her 
job  as  presser  in  a  cleaner  and  dyer's  establishment  in  an 
American  community  which  she  had  heard  of  for  the 
first  time  just  three  months  before.  Her  companion,  wife 
of  one  of  the  "pillars  of  the  community,"  felt  the  swift 
communication  of  a  thrill  as  the  guttural  tones  continued: 
"This  is  my  home." 

It  was  certainly  not  an  unusual  city  that  pleased  this 
woman  from  across  the  seas.  Just  big  enough  to  squeeze 
into  the  list  of  the  first  fifty  cities  of  the  United  States,  it 
probably  had  duplicates,  a  little  smaller,  a  little  larger,  in 
any  of  the  forty -eight  states:  a  business  section  of  banks, 
office  buildings — one  a  skyscraper  of  twenty  stories — the 
usual  shops  and  stores;  an  ornately  domed  courthouse,  a 
forbidding  Romanesque  jail;  a  tree-lined  residential  sec- 
tion with  wide  grassy  lawns  and  generous  front  porches; 
a  university  on  a  hill;  an  "across  the  tracks"  where  small 
drab  houses  huddled  around  large  industrial  plants.  But  if 
the  form  of  this  city  which  fascinated  the  Viennese 
woman  was  dotted  all  over  the  American  map,  to  her  it 
was  like  none  other.  It  was  the  place  that  gave  her  the 
opportunity  to  say  "home"  for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 


She  was  a  "refugee,"  one  of  some  200,000  uprooted 
Europeans  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  since  the 
rise  of  Hitler,  one  of  the  hundred  or  more  who  have  gone 
to  the  same  medium  sized  city  two  hundred  miles  from 
New  York,  the  port  of  entry.  Now  at  last  she  was  settled, 
with  a  job,  a  home,  friends — really  a  "refugee"  no  longer. 

Are  others  like  her  also  saying  "home"  in  cities,  towns 
and  villages  across  the  continent?  What  of  all  the  new- 
comers who  have  been  assisted  by  the  refugee  services  to 
go  out  to  smaller  communities  because  "New  York  is  not 
America"?  Or  those  others  who  have  sought  the  "hinter- 
land" of  their  own  initiative?  The  bulk  of  the  refugees 
remain  in  New  York — nearly  half-  in  one  neighborhood — 
living  among  themselves,  remaining  foreign,  many  of 
them  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  past.  Is  it  wise 
to  persuade  more  to  go  out  and  "become  American"  ?  To 
learn  what  life  in  the  "typical  American  community" 
really  holds  for  the  refugee,  the  reporter  recently  visited 
Medium  City,  Mrs.  Leins'  "home."  Medium  City — which 
has  another  name  on  the  map — was  chosen  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  basis  of  size,  for  the  intention  was  to  get  a 
picture  not  of  "the  perfect  program"  but  of  refugee 
adaptation  in  the  normal  community. 

Meet  Medium  City 

IT    IS    HARD   TO    SA¥   WHETHER    MEDIUM    ClTY    IS    "TYPICAL," 

for  American  cities  though  they  look  alike,  as  do  persons 
with  the  same  racial  strains,  are  as  different  as  individual 
personalities.  Perhaps  its  outstanding  characteristic  is  its 
conservatism.  The  majority  of  the  population  consistently 
votes  "die-hard  Republican."  Unions  have  made  little 
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An  actual  refugee  family  leaving  New  York  to  settle  in  "Medium  City" 


headway  in  the  area,  though  the  city  is  highly  indus- 
trialized. The  university  gates  are  shut  tight  to  radicalism 
of  every  type.  Relief  is  still  administered  through  the  old 
time  "grocery  order"  method.  "No  one  starves,"  but  wages 
are  low. 

The  population  of  approximately  200,000  is  86  percent 
native  white,  12.5  percent  foreign  born — Italians,  Polish, 
and  Germans  predominating — 1.5  percent  Negro.  The 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  people  are  Protestant  in 
religion.  Those  of  the  Jewish  faith  number  about  12,000, 
less  than  one  sixteenth  of  the  population — persons  who 
fall  largely  into  the  middle  economic  groups,  some  very 
well  off,  but  few  extremely  wealthy;  none  are  the  in- 
dustrial tycoons  of  the  area.  In  spite  of  the  modest  Jewish 
population,  some  signs  of  anti-Semitism  have  appeared  in 
the  community,  among  them  insulting  circulars  sent  to 
Jewish  merchants.  In  1939  known  donations  from  Medium 
City  to  Father  Coughlin's  organization  exceeded  those 
from  Cleveland,  a  city  four  times  its  size.  The  local 
sources  of  anti-Semitism  have,  however,  remained  under- 
ground. The  movement  is  discredited  enough  among  the 
general  population  to  prevent  any  person  of  reputation 
from  acknowledging  connection  with  it. 

Into  this  setting  have  come  some  fifty  refugee  families, 
most  of  them  Jewish  in  faith,  all  of  them  non-Aryan 
from  Hitler's  point  of  view.  They  are  scattered  unevenly 
over  the  city,  the  largest  proportion  living  in  the  pleasant 


neighborhood  near  the  university;  some  live 
in  the  older  sections  of  town  where  large 
frame  houses  have  degenerated  into  rooming 
houses  or  multiple  dwellings;  a  few  are  liv- 
ing in  the  city's  housing  project.  All  but  four 
families  have  members  employed  in  large  in- 
dustries, small  factories,  retail  shops  or  in 
their  own  businesses,  in  capacities  varying 
from  the  highly  professional  to  the  totally  un- 
skilled. A  breakdown  of  their  present  occupa- 
tions shows  five  physicians,  five  other  pro- 
fessionals, eight  merchants,  seven  clerks,  two 
drivers,  one  outside  salesman,  six  skilled  fac- 
tory workers,  eight  unskilled  factory  workers, 
six  service  workers.  The  picture,  of  course, 
has  little  connection  with  the  background 
and  education  of  the  persons  employed.  A 
merchant  from  the  Rhineland,  a  Polish 
lawyer,  an  East  Prussian  stenographer  are 
classed  as  unskilled  for  they  are  occupied  as 
a  janitor,  a  packer,  a  packer's  helper.  Of  the 
four  families  with  no  employment,  who  are 
receiving  relief  from  a  private  social  agency, 
three  have  been  classified  as  "unemployable" 
because  of  health  conditions  developed  after 
coming  to  this  country.  The  fourth  is  called 
"temporarily  unemployed"  as  the  family  has 
not  been  in  the  city  long  enough  to  find  its 
niche.  The  social  agency  also  gives  "supple- 
mentary" help  to  four  other  refugee  families. 

A  Pioneer  Makes  Good 

THE  FIRST  REFUGEE  TO  COME  TO  MEDIUM  ClTY 

arrived  nearly  eight  years  ago — a  lone  young 
woman  who  saw  the  "handwriting  on  the 
wall"  the  minute  Hitler  came  into  power. 
She  found  her  way  to  Medium  City  through 
a  distant  relative.  Today  her  name  "Ingrid" 
(fictitious,  as  are  all  others  in  this  article)  is  known  all 
over  town  as  the  trademark  of  a  popular  dress  shop.  Its 
owner,  now  an  American  citizen,  occupies  about  the  same 
position  in  her  new  setting  as  she  once  did  in  the  small 
German  city  where  she  used  to  have  a  similar  shop.  Only 
in  refugee  circles  and  among  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  knew  her  in  the  early  years  is  she  thought 
of  as  a  refugee.  To  others  she  is  a  successful  business 
woman. 

Being  the  first  refugee  to  arrive  in  Medium  City  had 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Then  the  refugee  prob- 
lem was  new  not  only  in  Medium  City  but  everywhere. 
There  was  no  large  national  committee,  as  now,  to  co- 
ordinate services  to  the  new  immigrants.  In  Medium  City 
there  was  no  agency  particularly  equipped  to  offer  refugees 
advice.  But  there  were  people — persons  interested  in  other 
persons  around  them.  Ingrid  found  that  when  she  met 
people  in  Medium  City,  either  through  her  relative  or  at 
the  temple  where  she  attended  religious  services  they 
"stayed  met."  They  were  interested  in  her  experiences, 
they  wanted  to  know  what  she  was  going  to  do  in  the 
future,  they  offered  suggestions,  they  followed  up  their 
suggestions  with  action.  One  woman  gave  her  some  sew- 
ing to  do,  and  though  it  was  done  badly,  for  Ingrid's 
talents  did  not  lie  in  handwork,  the  woman  bent  every 
effort  to  find  her  other  customers.  Social  invitations  came 
frequently,  for  Ingrid  was  "different"  and  "interesting" 
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to  gatherings  of  persons  who  had  known 
each  other  all  their  lives.  Soon  she  felt  well 
enough  established  to  risk  the  small  amount 
of  capital  she  had  been  able  to  bring  with 
her  on  the  initial  stock  for  a  dress  business, 
housed  at  first  in  her  own  rooms.  Her  new- 
found friends  were  determined  she  should 
succeed  and  "told  their  friends  who  told 
their  friends"  until  a  substantial  flow  of  cus- 
tomers was  coming  Ingrid's  way — custom- 
ers who  came  back  because  of  her  real 
ability  in  her  chosen  line  of  business. 

Almost  every  refugee  who  has  come  to 
Medium  City  has  profited  by  this  personal 
touch,  so  characteristic  of  the  American  way 
in  smaller  communities  but  so  lacking  in 
the  great  metropolitan  centers.  But  as  the 
number  of  refugees  has  increased,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  with  whom  they 
have  come  into  contact  have  developed 
more  and  more  consciousness  of  performing 
a  service  as  they  manifested  personal  con- 
cern for  the  newcomers'  welfare.  The  driv- 
ing force  in  the  beginning  came  from  the 
women  of  the  community,  particularly  from 
members  of  the  various  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, the  Temple  sisterhoods,  Hadassah,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  But,  as  women 
have  a  habit  of  drawing  their  husbands  into 
their  interests,  many  a  businessman  soon 
found  himself  broadening  his  budget  to 
make  a  job  for  a  refugee  or  phoning  his 
friends  to  find  out  whether  they  could  fit 
a  refugee  into  their  scheme  of  things. 


How  Committees  Helped 

THIS    WAS    THE    INFORMAL    STATE    OF    AFFAIRS 

when  a  representative  from  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Aid  to  Refugees  from  Ger- 
many (now  the  National  Refugee  Service)  visited  the 
city  about  four  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  refugees  to  be- 
come bottled  up  in  New  York,  had  just  formulated  a 
program  of  resettlement  to  open  opportunities  for  them 
in  other  parts  of  the  vast  American  continent.  Representa- 
tives were  sent  to  various  localities  to  organize  the  inter- 
est in  refugees  into  definite  plans  for  bringing  them  into 
the  communities. 

Once  the  committee  touched  base  with  Medium  City, 
conscious  "refugee  service"  in  the  locality  began.  The 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  a  local  fund-raising  agency 
for  the  national  Jewish  services,  formed  a  Committee  on 
Refugees  and  appropriated  funds  for  servicing  refugees 
already  in  the  community  and  refugees  to  be  deliberately 
brought  there.  The  new  committee  appointed  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Administration,  a  local  family  welfare  or- 
ganization, to  act  as  its  administrative  agency. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  that  the  net  result  of  this  delega- 
tion of  service  to  a  professional  organization  was  to  be 
a  drop  in  the  personal  interest  which  had  done  so  much 
to  help  the  early  refugees  become  adjusted.  Fortunately 
the  agency  executive  realized  that  the  main  asset  in  re- 
settlement for  the  refugee  was  this  very  personal  interest 
that  now  threatened  to  dwindle.  To  salvage  it  he  formed 
another  committee — "a  working  committee"  made  up  of 
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thirty-five  members,  all  but  three  owners  of  businesses 
large  enough  to  be  able  to  "make  room  for  one  more." 
The  three  non-employer  members  of  the  committee  were 
women,  whose  function  was  to  look  after  the  refugees' 
"social  integration" — helping  them  to  find  a  place  to  live 
and  apprising  them  of  local  customs.  The  employers  were 
called  upon  to  find  work  either  in  their  own  establish- 
ments or  through  friends,  for  new  refugees  or  old  ones 
who  had  lost  their  jobs. 

One  of  the  most  successfully  adjusted  refugee  families 
in  Medium  City  is  the  first  family  brought  to  the  com- 
munity through  the  new  machinery.  The  man  was  a 
young  lawyer  trying  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that  his 
training  in  German  law  was  nothing  but  a  white  elephant 
in  this  country.  He  and  his  wife  worked  as  cleaners  at  a 
hospitality  home  for  refugees  in  New  York  where  for 
more  than  a  year  they  had  lived  surrounded  by  refugees, 
"hearing  German  more  than  English,  hearing  always 
about  the  past."  But  they  were  young.  The  future  meant 
more  to  them  than  bygone  days.  When  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  tearing  up  roots  again,  they 
willingly  broke  loose  and  set  out  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  another  part  of  the  country  they  hoped  some  day  to 
call  their  own. 

Today  they  do  call  this  country  theirs.  They  have 
citizenship  papers.  Their  child  is  an  American  by  birth. 
They  number  more  Americans  than  refugees  among  their 
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friends.  They  have  a  measure  of  economic  security,  prob- 
ably as  much  as  any  smart  young  American  couple. 

Practically  the  only  thing  they  had  when  they  arrived 
in  Medium  City  was  determination.  On  their  arrival  they 
were  taken  as  guests  to  a  private  home.  The  committee 
members  got  busy  on  the  telephone.  In  a  few  days  the 
young  lawyer  was  working  as  a  stock  clerk  in  a  furniture 
store  for  $15  a  week — not  much  more  than  he  was  mak- 
ing before,  but  now  he  could  "mingle  with  Americans 
and  learn  how  to  be  one."  However,  the  committee  did 
not  consider  the  couple  "disposed  of"  just  because  employ- 
ment had  been  found.  They  were  introduced  to  the  rabbi, 
invited  to  synagogue  functions,  asked  to  people's  homes. 
One  of  the  committee  members  suggested  that  the  man 
might  make  a  good  accountant.  The  suggestion  was  all  he 
needed.  In  a  year  he  had  saved  enough  from  his  meager 
earnings  to  pay  for  a  night  course  at  the  university.  Now 
he  is  a  bookkeeper  for  a  manufacturing  concern  and  is 
awaiting  the  state  CPA  examinations. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  young  German  lawyer  and  his 
wife,  the  Jewish  Refugee  Committee  has  brought  eleven 
families  to  Medium  City.  This  is  not  a  large  number  con- 
sidering the  population  of  the  community,  but  the  com- 
mittee has  also  extended  financial  relief  to  eight  other 
refugee  families — families  which  managed  to  find  their 
own  way  to  Medium  City  but  were  unable  to  become 
established  without  aid.  Many  others  have  come  to  the 
committee,  not  for  financial  help  but  for  aid  in  finding 
employment  or  for  advice  in  helping  relatives  to  get  out 
of  Europe. 

Five  additional  refugee  "units" — four  families  and  one 
single  man — have  been  brought  to  Medium  City  by  a 
Christian  Refugee  Committee  which  had  its  beginnings 
two  years  ago  with  a  local  pacifist  organization.  The 
group,  chafing  under  its  "negative"  position  in  a  troubled 
world,  wished  to  take  some  "positive"  action  toward  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  at  one  of  its  meetings 
responded  to  someone's  suggestion  of  hospitality  to  refu- 
gees. The  group  works  through  the  American  Committee 
for  Christian  Refugees  in  New  York,  an  organization 
which  has  a  program  for  refugees  of  the  Christian  faith 
similar  to  that  of  the  National  Refugee  Service  for  Jewish 
refugees. 

THE  FIRST  FAMILY  SENT  TO  MEDIUM  ClTY  BY  THE  AMERICAN 

Committee  for  Christian  Refugees  consisted  of  a  middle- 
aged  Viennese  couple,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huss,  and  their 
twelve-year-old  daughter,  Elsa.  When  the  family  had  de- 
cided to  emigrate  because  of  Mrs.  Huss's  Jewish  ancestry, 
Mr.  Huss  gave  up  a  successful  textile  business  and  began 
training  as  an  electrician.  However,  four  months  of  job 
hunting  in  New  York  failed  to  bring  him  work  of  this 
or  any  other  type.  Though  downhearted  and  frightened 
the  family  hesitated  to  leave  New  York  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee  there,  lest  they  might  somehow  become 
separated.  However,  when  they  received  an  invitation 
directly  from  the  Medium  City  group,  the  "hinterland" 
became  more  real  and  promising  to  them. 

The  Medium  City  Christian  Refugee  Committee  has 
never  worked  as  an  organization— everything  has  been 
done  entirely  on  a  personal  basis.  One  member  of  the 
committee  extended  the  hospitality  of  her  home  to  the 
Husses  for  two  weeks.  Another  pulled  some  strings  and 
found  Mr.  Huss  a  job  as  an  unskilled  industrial  worker. 
Others  helped  the  family  find  an  inexpensive  apartment 


and  furnished  it  out  of  their  own  and  their  friends'  at- 
tics at  no  expense  to  anyone.  Someone  offered  to  give  the 
newcomers  English  lessons.  Someone  else  offered  Elsa 
piano  lessons.  In  the  end  the  Husses  were  so  delighted 
with  Medium  City  that  they  invited  another  Viennese 
couple,  then  in  New  York,  to  come  to  visit  them.  Their 
visitors  in  turn  were  so  impressed  with  the  human 
warmth  they  found  after  a  year  of  the  cold  impersonality 
of  New  York  that  when  the  woman,  a  university  gradu- 
ate, was  offered  a  menial  job  both  she  and  her  husband 
gave  up  New  York  work  and  moved  with  the  Husses  into 
a  large  frame  house  on  a  tree-lined  Medium  City  street. 
This  was  the  Mrs.  Leins  who  later  expressed  the  thrill  she 
felt  at  the  idea  of  having  a  "town  of  her  own." 

These  happy  people  no  longer  rely  on  the  committee 
members  for  services,  though  they  maintain  contact  with 
some  of  them  as  personal  friends.  Mr.  Leins  has  obtained 
a  job  as  a  hotel  bartender.  Mrs.  Huss,  the  housekeeper  for 
the  double  family,  is  repaying  Elsa's  music  teacher 
through  day's  work.  All  the  adults  have  been  going  to 
evening  English  classes  at  one  of  the  highschools.  In  spite 
of  their  lowered  economic  status,  the  group  seems  to  have 
built  up  a  sense  of  security  and  contentment.  Says  Mrs. 
Leins,  "I  wish  you  would  tell  Americans  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  money  to  be  happy  ....  We  have  found  that  out." 

Why  They  Like  Medium  City 

THE  LEINS'  ARRIVAL  IN  MEDIUM  CITY  is  CHARACTERISTIC 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  refugees  have 
found  their  way  there.  The  refugee  organizations  have 
been  directly  responsible  for  the  coming  of  less  than  a 
third  of  the  refugee  families  now  living  in  the  town.  Most 
of  the  others  came  at  the  instigation  of  friends  or  relatives. 
Some  made  straight  for  Medium  City  after  debarking  in 
New  York.  Others  resettled  themselves  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful try-out  of  New  York  life.  Some  few  came  because  they 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  jobs  offered  them.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  German  representative  of  a  large  industrial 
plant.  When  life  in  Germany  became  intolerable  for  him 
the  company  placed  him  in  the  home  plant.  Another  was 
a  physician,  a  well-known  dermatologist  who  received  a 
letter  while  still  in  Germany  from  an  American  derma- 
tologist, of  whom  he  had  never  heard,  inviting  him  to 
come  to  Medium  City.  Because  of  illness,  the  Medium 
City  doctor  needed  help  with  his  practice. 

That  one  refugee  family  may  act  as  a  magnet  for  others 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Ganters.  Mr.  Ganter,  an 
energetic  young  man  who  had  been  an  automobile  sales- 
man in  Germany,  had  attempted  vainly  to  find  work  in 
New  York  after  coming  to  this  country  in  1935.  Finally 
he  decided  to  go  to  Medium  City  where  he  had  an  uncle. 
With  a  job  as  night  janitor  in  a  factory  the  young  refugee 
felt  confident  enough  to  send  for  his  wife  and  baby  whom 
he  had  left  in  Europe.  After  working  as  a  janitor  for  three 
years  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  position  as  salesman  in  a 
furniture  store.  Now  he  has  a  small  furniture  business  of 
his  own,  selling  from  wholesale  houses  through  catalogues. 
His  wife  supplements  the  family  income  by  keeping 
books  for  small  firms  on  a  free  lance  basis.  This  enter- 
prising couple  has  complete  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
get  along  in  this  country— "You  can  live  much  better  here 
though  you've  really  got  to  work  for  it" — but  they  at- 
tribute their  modest  success  to  Mr.  Ganter's  ability  to  get 
out  of  New  York  and  learn  about  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can, ways.  Because  of  this  they  persuaded  Mrs.  Ganter's 
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sister  and  three  other  families  they  knew  in  Germany  who 
were  emigrating,  to  come  directly  to  Medium  City.  All 
these  families  are  now  employed.  Says  Mr.  Ganter:  "I 
think  some  day  we'll  be  thanking  Mr.  Hitler  for  making 
us  get  out  of  Europe  and  come  over  here." 

The  optimism  of  the  Ganters  along  with  their  tendency 
to  see  America  in  its  old  role  as  the  land  of  opportunity 
is  shared  by  most  of  the  Medium  City  refugees  still  young 
enough  to  have  at  least  half  their  lives  ahead  of  them.  A 
young  man  who  had  a  modest  business  abroad  and  who 
spent  his  first  year  in  Medium  City,  and  in  America,  as  a 
handyman  in  a  factory  working  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  $12  a  week — cleaning  out  lavatories,  carry- 
ing heavy  furniture  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  losing 
eighteen  pounds  of  weight — has  no  sympathy  for  refugees 
who  cannot  "make  a  go  of  it."  With  another  refugee  he 
now  is  part  owner  of  a  successful  radio  and  electrical 
equipment  store.  They  employ  seven  persons — six  Ameri- 
cans and  one  other  refugee — and  have  a  customer  list  of 
1,500  persons.  But  "it  wasn't  easy."  The  two  refugees  used 
to  do  all  the  work  themselves,  unpacking,  delivering, 
cleaning,  clerking.  The  former  handyman  spent  his  first 
savings — $29 — for  a  second  hand  car  so  that  he  could  go 
out  to  the  small  surrounding  towns  to  get  orders.  He 
has  since  saved  up  $500  which  he  has  used  to  bring  his 
parents  from  Germany.  This  young  man  cannot  under- 
stand why  sp  many  refugees  are  unwilling  to  leave  New 
York  as  "most  of  them  come  from  small  towns  anyway." 
He  believes  that  anyone  can  get  along  in  America  who  is 
"willing  to  work." 

One  aspect  of  Medium  City  that  appeals  to  most  of  the 
young  refugees  is  the  university,  where  some  of  them  take 
and  others  hope  to  take  extension  courses.  One  boy  of 
twenty,  who  since  leaving  Vienna  has  worked  a  year  in 
Lisbon  teaching  languages  and  a  year  on  a  cocoanut . 
plantation  on  a  jungle  island  of!  the  coast  of  Brazil,  is 
now  in  Medium  City  because  the  day  after  landing  in 
New  York  he  asked  to  be  directed  to  a  "university  town." 
After  one  day  in  Medium  City  he  found  a  job,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  he  had  enrolled  in  the  university  extension 
courses.  That  was  last  winter.  This  past  fall  he  arranged 
his  hours  of  work  so  that  he  could  enroll  as  a  full  time 
freshman.  This  determined  boy  goes  to  classes  in  the 
mornings,  studies  in  the  afternoons,  and  works  as  a  hotel 
waiter  from  five  in  the  evening  until  one  in  the  morning. 
Another  refugee  student,  now  a  senior  at  the  university, 
has  made  his  way  by  working  for  his  room,  board,  and 
tuition  in  a  fraternity  house. 

Who  Adjusts  Best? 

OF    COURSE,   NOT   ALL  REFUGEES   COULD   SERVE   AS   MODELS   FOR 

Horatio  Alger.  There  are  those  who  have  had  to  start 
life  anew  in  a  strange  land  at  an  age  when  it  is  no  longer 
easy  to  look  forward.  A  man  in  his  late  fifties  with  a 
wife  many  years  his  junior  is  eating  his  heart  out  because 
he  cannot  give  her  the  things  he  had  once  been  able  to 
provide.  Although  his  wife  is  plucky  and  augments  his 
small  earnings  by  singing  in  churches  and  synagogues,  he 
feels  that  he  has  lost  prestige  in  her  eyes.  Another  man 
nearing  sixty,  who  for  many  years  held  highly  skilled 
positions  in  the  Austrian  banking  world,  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  that  he  is  only  worth  $25  a  week  to  the  manufac- 
turing concern  which  employs  him  as  a  clerk.  Another 
older  person,  a  former  Austrian  industrialist,  physically 
broken  by  his  experiences  in  a  concentration  camp,  has 


less  and  less  difficulty  in  accepting  a  life  of  dependency, 
finding  escape  in  a  philosophical  habit  of  mind. 

Most  easily  adjusted  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
are  those  highly  skilled  workers  or  professionals  whose 
skills  are  as  applicable  in  this  country  as  they  were  abroad. 
A  young  tailor  is  making  higher  wages  in  Medium  City 
— $25  a  week — than  he  ever  did  in  Germany.  A  good 
German  chemist  is  a  good  chemist  anywhere  and  can 
command  a  fair  salary  from  a  Medium  City  chemical 
processing  firm.  A  toolmaker,  of  course,  has  no  economic 
difficulties. 

This  same  rule  would  probably  hold  true  for  physicians 
were  not  other  factors  besides  ability  involved,  chiefly  the 
American  doctors'  fear  of  competition.  All  but  four  states 
are  closed  to  alien  physicians.  Consequently  the  three 
thousand  refugee  physicians  in  the  country  who,  scat- 
tered across  the  continent,  might  easily  be  absorbed,  are 
concentrated  in  four  eastern  states.  Medium  City  is  lo- 
cated in  one  of  these  states,  and  in  Medium  City  and  its 
vicinity  are  sixteen  refugee  physicians,  five  within  the 
city  limits.  Those  outside  the  city  are  in  small  towns  or 
rural  areas,  places  suffering  from  insufficient  service  before 
the  refugees  came  on  the  scene.  Most  of  these  have  found 
their  new  locations  through  the  cooperation  of  the  physi- 
cian's section  of  the  National  Refugee  Service,  which  in 
many  instances  has  extended  them  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  necessary  to  a  practice. 

The  Problems  of  Refugee  Physicians 

Ol;   THE   FIVE  REFUGEE  DOCTORS  WITHIN  THE  CITY,  ONLY   ONE 

was  established  by  the  National  Refugee  Service.  He  re- 
ceived a  loan  to  buy  the  practice  of  a  recently  deceased 
physician,  which  he  has  already  managed  to  pay  back. 
Another,  before  so  many  states  had  passed  laws  prohibit- 
ing aliens  to  practice,  had  traveled  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  find  an  "open- 
ing." When  he  returned  discouraged  to  New  York  he 
found  a  letter  from  a  man  inviting  him  to  come  to 
Medium  City  because  "you  operated  on  my  wife  in  Egypt 
many  years  ago." 

The  physicians  are  the  only  group  of  refugees  in  the 
Medium  City  area  who  have  had  to  fight  any  sustained 
anti-refugee  sentiment.  All  but  one,  however,  have  been 
able  to  establish  fairly  good  practices.  Because  the  resent- 
ment at  their  coming  exists  not  so  much  among  the  people 
in  general  as  among  other  doctors,  those  who  have  found 
the  "going  hardest  are  the  specialists  whose  practice  de- 
pends on  professional  relationship  with  other  physicians. 
The  resentment  has  grown  stronger  within  recent  years. 
The  dermatologist  who  came  to  help  the  sick  doctor  en- 
countered little  of  it  seven  years  ago.  Though  he  began 
working  in  Medium  City  as  a  $20-a-week  assistant,  he 
now  has  an  established  practice  of  his  own  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  medical  society.  However,  he  is  the 
only  refugee  doctor  who  has  been  taken  into  the  medical 
society,  which  recently  voted  down  the  three  other  refu- 
gees who  were  proposed. 

This  doctor  and  some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  refu- 
gees admit  that  the  flame  of  antagonism  occasionally 
has  been  fanned  by  the  actions  of  refugee  doctors  them- 
selves. One  is  said  to  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  contrast 
his  European  training  favorably  to  American  training. 
At  least  one  other  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  get  a  foot- 
ing has  charged  smaller  fees  than  is  customary  in  Medi- 
um City.  Whenever  such  incidents  have  occurred  they 
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have  been  inflated  by  anti-refugees  into  generalities  cov- 
ering all  refugee  physicians.  The  antagonism,  it  seems, 
is  not  the  result  of  any  proclaimed  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  organized  societies  but  merely  of  a  small  number 
of  physicians  who  have  the  ability  and  power  to  spread 
effective  rumor. 

Among  the  refugees  voted  down  by  the  medical  so- 
ciety is  a  highly  skilled  specialist  who  had  difficulty  in 
getting  permission  to  use  the  hospitals  but  who  holds  no 
resentment  toward  the  local  doctors.  "It's  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  town  has  a  large  proportion  of  doctors  be- 
cause of  the  university  medical  school.  The  established 
doctors  have  their  sons  and  nephews  coming  along." 
But  this  physician — quiet,  dignified,  and  somehow  tragic 
— feels  that  beyond  the  local  physicians'  understandable 
animosity  there  is  an  organized  Fifth  Column  attempt 
to  discredit  refugees,  the  natural  enemies  of  Nazism. 
He  has  been  greatly  shaken  by  an  incident  involving  a 
letter-to-the-editor  in  the  newspaper  of  a  neighboring 
city.  The  letter  proclaimed  the  superiority  of  European 
medical  practice  and  training  over  American  and  was 
signed,  "A  Refugee  Physician."  The  Medium  City  doc- 
tor was  certain  that  no  struggling  refugee  physician 
would  "be  so  stupid  even  if  he  believed  it"  to  make 
such  a  claim  publicly.  He  and  the  other  Medium 
City  refugee  doctors  went  to  the  town  where  the  paper 
was  published  and  called  on  every  refugee  physician  in 
the  area.  All  denied  having  written  the  letter.  At  the 
newspaper  offices  the  editor  told  them  he  did  not  know 
who  wrote  it.  He  agreed  to  print  a  denial  signed  by  the 
refugees,  "but  the  damage  was  done."  The  doctor  is 
sure  the  letter  was  the  work  of  a  Nazi  agent.  He  is  pes- 
simistic about  the  future  and  fears  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature  a  law  will  be  passed  prohibiting 
aliens  to  practice  in  the  state.  He  hopes  no  more  refugee 
physicians  will  come  to  Medium  City,  not  because  of  the 
competition — "I  would  be  the  last  one  to  turn  against  a 
refugee"— but  because  of  the  attention  it  would  call  to  the 
number  of  refugees  already  there. 

The  Efficacy  of  Old-Fashioned  Friendship 

THE    ANTAGONISM    WHICH     HAS    FLARED    UP    FROM    TIME    TO 

time  against  refugee  physicians  has  touched  other  refu- 
gees only  in  isolated  cases  and  is  not  indicative  of  the 
general  reaction  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Unaware- 
ness  and  indifference  are  more  truly  descriptive  of  the 
community  attitude.  Probably  few  Medium  City  inhabit- 
ants even  know  that  there  are  refugees  among  them. 
Persons  who  might  be  expected  to  be  better  informed — 
teachers,  social  workers,  newspapermen — usually  assume 
that  a  reference  to  refugees  is  to  the  dozen  or  so  British 
children  who  came  to  the  city  a  year  ago.  But  when 
the  genial,  conservative  man-in-the-Medium-City-street  for 
some  reason'  is  thrown  into  personal  contact  with  indi- 
vidual refugees  he  extends  a  cordial  interest  toward  them. 
This  human  interest  in  "people"  rather  than  in 
"problems"  may  be  the  crux  of  the  successful  adaptation 
of  most  refugees  to  Medium  City  life.  Even  the  or- 
ganized refugee  committees  are  built  around  a  personal 
interest  in  individuals.  The  Christian  committee,  which 
now  includes  persons  outside  the  pacifist  nucleus,  refuses 
to  look  on  "the  families  we  have  invited  to  town"  as 
"cases."  It  operates  as  a  number  of  individuals  cooper- 
'  ating  in  a  mutual  interest.  As  a  group  it  has  spent  no 
more  than  $50.  As  happens  with  most  committees  set  up 


in  such  an  informal  manner  the  responsibility  has  been 
largely  assumed  by  one  or  two  deeply  interested  persons, 
in  this  instance  the  most  active  being  a  woman  who 
offers  her  hospitality  in  such  a  tactful  way  that  every 
Christian  refugee  in  Medium  City  regards  her  as  a 
close  friend.  When  the  committee  was  informed  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Christian  Refugees  in  New  York 
of  a  disheartened  couple  whose  means  were  exhausted  but 
who  refused  to  accept  any  financial  assistance,  this  woman 
personally  invited  them  to  visit  in  her  home.  After  they 
had  been  there  for  a  few  weeks  "getting  acquainted,"  she 
let  them  do  the  various  jobs  that  they  would  suggest — re- 
conditioning furniture,  housecleaning  and  the  like — so 
that  they  would  not  feel  burdensome.  She  also  presented 
them  as  her  guests  at  a  tea  where  the  man  made  an  ac- 
quaintance who  offered  him  a  permanent  job.  Even  now, 
when  her  former  guests  are  established  in  a  home  of 
their  own,  she  continues  her  interest,  sending  them 
tickets  to  concerts  and  invitations  to  her  home. 

Similarly  gifted  in  their  capacity  for  friendship  are  a 
rabbi  and  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  who  have  ex- 
tended this  same  type  of  hospitality  to  Jewish  refugees. 
The  merchant's  wife,  whose  home  has  been  open  to  many 
refugees,  first  began  her  activities  as  president  of  the  local 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  council  has  a  hospitality 
program  for  refugees,  run  in  the  same  spirit  of  neighbor- 
liness  that  characterizes  so  much  of  what  is  successful  in 
Medium  City.  A  council  member  calls  on  every  new 
refugee  family  to  make  sure  the  family  knows  where  to 
go,  what  to  do,  how  to  get  along.  These  calls  are  not 
made  in  the  "basket  bringing"  manner  but  in  the  same 
spirit  that  a  woman  would  call  on  "any  new  family"  that 
had  moved  into  her  neighborhood.  Each  refugee  woman 
receives  an  invitation  to  join  the  council  without  being 
subject  to  dues.  The  synagogues  also  waive  financial  ex- 
pectations as  far  as  refugees  are  concerned,  making  it  a 
special  point  to  send  them  free  tickets  to  all  services. 

Refugees  into  Citizens 

MEDIUM  CITY  HAS  BEEN  FREE  OF  PROGRAMS  "FOR  THE  REFU- 
gees"  which  would  tend  to  make  them  stand  out  as  a 
group  apart.  A  few  beginnings,  in  the  form  of  teas  given 
by  the  Temple  sisterhoods  to  which  refugees  were  invited 
as  a  group,  were  nipped  in  the  bud  when  the  parties 
turned  out  to  be  strained  affairs  at  which  the  wealthy 
hostesses  were  as  uncomfortable  as  their  less  pretentious 
guests.  When  refugees  have  gone  in  for  organized  recrea- 
tion of  any  type — -and  most  of  them  are  too  busy  making 
a  living — they  have  joined  and  been  welcomed  in  groups 
already  set  up  for  the  community  in  general.  A  popular 
project  sponsored  by  the  recreational  center  of  the  YMHA 
was  initiated  by  a  refugee  music  lover  who  spent  much 
time  and  energy  in  getting  it  under  way.  It  entailed  the 
compilation  of  an  inventory  of  phonograph  records  avail- 
able from  interested  persons  for  use  in  specially  arranged 
musicales.  Another  refugee-founded  project  is  a  discussion 
club  at  the  YMCA,  begun  by  Mr.  Ganter,  the  furniture 
salesman.  Mr.  Ganter,  who  lived  at  the  "Y"  before  his 
family  arrived  from  Europe,  continued  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  this  club  during  all  the  years  of  his  early  struggles, 
because  he  felt  the  discussions  of  economics  and  interna- 
tional affairs  were  "good  for"  his  English  vocabulary. 

Nearly  all  the  refugees  take  or  have  taken  English  les- 
sons either  at  evening  classes  for  foreigners  at  the  high- 
schools,  at  afternoon  classes  at  the  community  center,  or 
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At    summer    camp,    children    of    refugees — tall    girl    in    center    and    girl    on    right    with    braids — are    indistinguishable    from    natives 


at  home  classes  run  by  the  Americanization  League,  a 
municipal  agency  for  the  promotion  of  citizenship.  Ex- 
cept for  those  at  the  community  center  none  of  the  classes 
operate  for  refugees  as  such,  but  are  open  to  all  aliens  in 
the  city,  the  majority  of  students  being  persons  who  have 
been  in  this  country  for  many  years  and  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  recent  alien  registration  program  into  a  desire 
for  citizenship.  Because  many  of  the  older  aliens  are  com- 
plete illiterates  who  are  slow  to  learn,  the  refugees — an  in- 
telligent, intellectually  hungry  group — find  their  presence 
in  the  classes  somewhat  of  a  drawback  and  tend  to 
dwindle  away  from  the  classes  as  the  school  year  wears  on. 
Some,  when  they  have  learned  enough  English  to  be  able 
to  understand,  go  into  the  regular  adult  education  classes 
in  which  English  composition,  history,  literature,  so- 
ciology, and  other  subjects  are. taught.  Here  they  find  a 
more  mentally  stimulating  atmosphere.  Most  refugees  are 
not  content  to  learn  just  enough  English  to  get  along  but 
are  eager  to  enlarge  their  vocabularies  and  to  learn  the 
principles  of  correct  composition. 

The  Sense  of  Belonging 

MEDIUM  CITY  is  NOT  A  UTOIMA  FOR  REFUGEES.  MANY  UPON 
arrival  are  put,  through  the  kindness  of  interested  per- 
sons, into  "made  jobs"  suited  neither  to  their  talents  nor 
background.  There  are  no  retraining  programs,  as  there 
are  in  some  more  highly  organized  communities,  to  help 
them  learn  trades  through  which  they  might  more  use- 
fully serve  the  community.  Such  programs,  if  they  existed, 
probably  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Association  which  unfortunately  has  never  had 
much  money  at  its  disposal  for  refugee  work. 


This  shortage  of  funds  is  the  indirect  reason  why  more 
refugees  have  not  come  to  the  community  through  the 
National  Refugee  Service.  Though  the  Medium  City 
Jewish  Refugee  Committee  has  indicated  its  willingness 
to  bring  in  one  family  a  month  it  reserves  the  right  to  be 
selective,  with  the  result  that  only  a  few  families  are 
brought  in  each  year.  The  committee  refuses  to  take  in 
one  year  more  than  two  families  that  might  become 
permanent  relief  cases.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  made 
several  requests  of  the  National  Refugee  Service  for 
refugees  having  certain  skills  which  would  make  their 
placement  easy.  It  has  not  been  able  to  get  enough  of 
these  to  fill  its  quota. 

Generalizations  about  people  are  unfair  as  no  two  per- 
sons are  alike  in  wants,  abilities,  ambitions.  But  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  the  refugees  who  have  managed  to 
get  to  Medium  City  either  by  themselves  or  through  the 
aid  of  the  refugee  services  have  come  with  two  common 
goals:  making  a  living  and  becoming  Americanized  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  road  to  these  goals  is  rough,  and 
whether  a  refugee  makes  progress  depends  in  the  long 
run,  not  so  much  on  what  is  done  for  him  as  on  the  drive 
within  himself.  With  few  exceptions,  the  refugees  in 
Medium  City  seem  to  have  a  large  share  of  initiative  and 
determination.  Perhaps  they  are,  after  all,  a  choice  group, 
for  "extra  push"  was  necessary  to  make  the  second  up- 
rooting required  in  resettlement.  Perhaps,  too,  much  of 
their  energy  can  be  attributed  to  their  comparative  youth. 
But  there  is  every  evidence  that  a  large  part  of  the  force 
which  drives  them  forward  is  derived  from  a  new  in- 
centive— a  "sense  of  belonging"  implanted  by  the  personal 
friendliness  and  neighborliness  of  the  Medium  City  way. 
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"A  Parliament  for  Man's  Justice' 


THE  ILO   MEETS  IN   THE  NEW  WORLD 


by  BEULAH  AMIDON 


WHEN  THE  INIERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  MET  LAST 
month  on  the  campus  of  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City,  the  meeting  followed  familiar  undramatic 
convention  patterns.  And  yet  the  very  fact  of  that  sober, 
hard-working  conference  was  in  itself  high  drama.  For 
while  newspaper  headlines  chronicled  their  bitter  story  of 
brutality  and  lawlessness  overseas,  here  was  met,  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  happy  phrase,  "a  parliament  for  man's 
justice."  Delegates  from  more  than  thirty  nations  and 
from  all  the  continents,  fifteen  of  them  ministers  and 
cabinet  members,  gathered  to  discuss  common  problems, 
to  shape  plans  for  a  common  future  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity, to  develop  programs  looking  toward  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  better  working  conditions,  secure  civil 
rights  for  the  people  of  all  lands. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  ILO  since  the  war.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  its  beginnings  in  1919  that  the  ILO 
had  met  in  the  United  States.  And  there  was  tragic  irony 
in  the  fact  that  this  sole  remaining  fragment  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should  in  these  shadowed  days  be 
functioning  in  the  country  which  rejected  the  League. 

The  1941  gathering  was  organized  on  the  pattern  of  the 
ILO  itself,  with  representatives  of  government,  labor,  and 
employers  making  up  each  delegation.  There  were  delega- 
tion meetings,  committee  meetings,  and  occasional  plenary 
sessions,  at  which  the  work  of  the  smaller  groups  was 
summarized  and  discussed,  and  resolutions  debated  and 
acted  upon.  Most  of  the  proceedings  were  in  English,  with 
simultaneous  translation  into  French  and  Spanish.  In 
committee  rooms,  cloakrooms,  and  corridors,  there  were 
many-tongued  conversations,  often  with  volunteer  inter- 
preters bridging  the  linguistic  gulf  between  men  who  had 
so  much  to  say  to  one  another. 

IN  INFORMAL  GROUPS,  AND  FROM  THE  PLATFORM,  THERE  WERE 

many  references  to  people  and  places  somehow  very  close 
to  the  meeting,  though  in  reality  they  were  far  away — 
the  new  Palace  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  beauti- 
ful ILO  building,  silent  and  empty  in  Geneva;  the  familiar 
streets  and  hotels  of  what  once  was  the  international 
capital  of  the  world;  co-workers  who  were  present  at  the 
ILO  meeting  two  years  ago,  and  who  now  "are  living  out 
their  lives  under  the  armed  surveillance  of  totalitarian 
guards." 

There  were  many  references  to  the  labor  bodies  ;ind 
employers'  organizations  which  have  been  "liquidated" 
by  the  Nazis.  Americans  have  sorrowed  with  other  coun- 
tries over  the  ruthless  destruction  of  buildings  and  monu- 
ments which  are  part  of  our  common  heritage  of  beauty 
and  tradition.  But  the  ILO  meeting  helped  bring  home 
another  loss  which  many  of  us  had  not  wholly  realized — 
the  dismemberment  of  agencies  and  movements  which 
had  been  built  up  through  years  of  effort  until  they  trans- 
cended individual  lives,  in  span,  strength,  and  influence. 
The  dictators  have  slaughtered  institutions  as  ruthlessly 
as  they  have  murdered  hostages.  The  meeting  of  the  ILO 
was  a  vivid  reminder  to  its  hosts,  as  well  as  to  its  mem- 
bers, that  employers  can  continue  to  carry  on  their  enter- 


prises, labor  leaders  their  organization,  only  if  the  democ- 
racies are  able  to  preserve  the  system  which  safeguards  the 
liberties  of  men  and  institutions. 

Numerous  reconstruction  proposals  were  laid  before  the 
conference.  All  were  withdrawn  to  give  right  of  way  to 
an  American  proposal,  put  forward  by  Carter  Goodrich, 
president  of  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO,  which  was 
felt  to  represent  the  essence  of  the  conference  opinion  on 
the  subject.  The  resolution  declared  that  "the  victory  of 
the  free  peoples  in  the  war  against  totalitarian  aggression 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  attainment  of  the 
ideals  of  the  International  Labor  Organization."  It  em- 
phasized the  need  for  advanced  planning  for  a  post-war 
reconstruction  program.  Among  the  tasks  outlined  as  es- 
sential to  such  a  program,  the  resolution  included:  the 
feeding  of  people  in  need;  reconstruction  of  devastated 
areas;  supply  and  transportation  of  raw  materials  and 
capital  equipment;  restoration  of  economic  activity;  re- 
opening of  trade  channels;  settlement  of  dislocated  work- 
ers and  their  families  under  conditions  of  freedom  and 
security;  change-over  of  industry  from  wartime  to  peace- 
time production;  maintenance  of  employment;  a  general 
improvement  in  labor  standards.  The  resolution  called 
upon  the  governments  of  all  member  states,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so,  to  "set  up  representative  agencies  for 
the  study  of  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  post- 
war world."  These  agencies  are  to  consult  with  appro- 
priate divisions  of  the  ILO. 

MANY  OTHER  RESOLUTIONS  WERE  DISCUSSED  AND  ADOPTED — 
one  confirming  support  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  with 
special  reference  to  its  economic  and  social  principles;  one 
affirming  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and  col- 
laboration of  governments,  workers,  and  employers  in  the 
war  and  post-war  tasks  of  reconstruction;  one  urging  the 
ILO  to  set  up  a  permanent  commission  for  the  period  of 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  common  policy, 
in  regard  to  trade  among  the  countries  of  South  and 
North  America;  one  setting  up  a  world  textile  office;  one 
calling  for  more  adequate  protective  legislation  for  sea- 
men; one  urging  wider  participation  by  workers  and  em- 
ployers in  drafting  and  administering  public  programs. 
But  the  focus  of  the  conference  effort,  the  center  of  the 
concern  of  these  delegates  from  many  lands,  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  which  laid  plans  and  defined 
goals  for  post-war  planning.  "There  can  be  no  real  free- 
dom for  the  common  man  without  enlightened  social 
policy,"  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  address  to  the  con- 
ference, which  held  its  closing  session  in  the  White  House. 
This  is  the  belief  which  underlies  all  the  work  of  the 
ILO.  And  the  shap'ing  of  "enlightened  social  policy"  in 
these  grim  days  is  an  expression  of  the  hope  and  the 
faith  that  sustain  hard-pressed  men  and  nations,  through 
the  difficult  present  and  the  prospect  of  a  long  war.  For 
it  is  not  by  guns  and  planes  and  tanks  alone  that  the  dic- 
tators will  be  defeated,  but  also  by  faith  in  human  free- 
dom, and  the  hope  of  a  future  of  justice  and  security  for 
all  people. 
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The  Failure  of  the  Pacifists 


by  A.  MAUDE   ROYDEN 

The  first  woman  preacher  in  England  traces  the  steps  by  which  she  has 
come  to  her  present  position.  Next  month  a  leading  American  pacifist 
will  reaffirm  his  faith. 


BEFORE  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  LAST  WORLD  WAR,  CHRISTIAN 
people  could  meet  together  quite  easily  without  ever 
thinking  about  war  at  all.  The  Society  of  Friends  made 
their  protest,  but  other  people  for  the  most  part  didn't 
give  it  much  thought.  At  least  this  was  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  think  elsewhere  also.  Probably  it  was  because 
we  didn't  believe  there  would  be  another  great  war. 

This  was  the  case  with  me.  Frankly,  I  had  never  given 
the  matter  a  thought  and  so,  in  1914,  I  had  to  think  out 
the  whole  question  of  the  Christian's  attitude  to  war. 

I  became  a  pacifist.  It  didn't  seem  then  that  anything 
could  be  worse  than  war,  and  it  did  seem  at  least  pos- 
sible that  Christians  might  be  able  to  confront  the  makers 
of  war  with  spiritual  weapons  alone. 

Some  people  even  believed  (as  I  did)  that  we  pacifists 
actually  constituted  something  of  a  threat  to  the  military 
machine.  The  result  was  that  conscientious  objectors  met 
with  a  fury  of  hatred  and  in  some  cases  cruel  treatment. 
This  fact,  oddly  enough,  helped  to  keep  us  true  to  our 
faith.  Perhaps  it  was  not  odd;  perhaps  persecution  gen- 
erally has  this  effect.  At  least  it  prevented  us  from  feeling 
that  our  pacifism  was  merely  a  negative  thing,  offering  no 
"moral  equivalent"  to  the  soldiers'  risks  and  sacrifice. 

As  the  war  went  on,  however,  I  confess  that  I  began  to 
feel  uneasy  about  the  negative  position  1  had  taken  up  and, 
towards  the  end,  found  myself  talking  less  and  less  about 
it.  Yet,  I  am  sure,  my  faith  in  the  pacifist  position  was  not 
shaken  for  many  years  after  the  war  ended.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  when  the  second  war  broke  out  that  I  was  forced  to 
ask  myself  when  I  had  begun  to  change  my  mind,  and 
what  events  had  helped  to  change  it.  Up  till  then,  I  had 
not  realized  that  I  had  changed.  Now,  looking  back,  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  of  us  began  to  doubt  in  1931, 
when  the  first  serious  violation  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  took  place  and  Japan  attacked  China. 
I  believe  future  historians  will  say  that  this  event  was  the 
beginning  of  the  rot.  Up  nil  then,  the  League  had  had 
its  difficulties  and  its  failures,  but  it  had  also  had  suc- 
cesses; and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  suc- 
cesses were  of  so  little  significance  as  we  now  see  that 
they  were. 

THE  POSITION  IN  1931  WAS  A  DIFFICULT  ONE  FOR  PACIFISTS. 
We  felt  it  was  an  outrage  that  Japan  should  be  allowed 
to  attack  China  and  get  away  with  it.  We  also  felt  that 
it  would  be  little  less  than  grotesque  if  we  pacifists  be- 
gan to  clamor  for  war!  Yet  what  was  the  alternative?  The 
dilemma  perplexed  us  so  much  that  three  of  us,  Dr.  Dick 
Sheppard,  Dr.  Herbert  Gray,  and  myself,  went  into  a 
little  retreat  to  seek  light  on  our  difficulty.  It  was  then 
that  it  dawned  upon  us  that  the  pacifist  should  be  pre- 
pared to  put  his  own  body  between  the  contending 
forces,  as  long  ago,  a  Christian  monk,  Telemachus,  had 
done.  He  stepped  down  into  the  arena  between  the  gladi- 
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ators,  and  by  his  death  put  an  end  forever  to  gladiatorial 
shows  in  Rome. 

We  wrote  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  told  him  what  we  proposed.  We  asked  him 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  League.  We  published  our 
appeal  in  the  British  press  and  awaited  events. 

Let  me  here  point  out  that  our  idea,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  fantastic,  was  not  at  all  impossible  of  realization. 
It  had  been  thought  that  in  modern  war  no  such  oppor- 
tunity could  arise,  since  fighting  took  place  along  miles 
and  miles  of  entrenchments,  or  even  in  the  air.  But,  by 
an  astonishing  coincidence,  at  this  very  moment,  when 
the  drift  towards  a  second  world  war  had  in  fact  begun, 
the  actual  fighting  was  being  carried  on  across  the  streets 
of  Shanghai.  Shanghai  is  on  the  coast.  It  has  an  interna- 
tional quay.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  for  the 
League  of  Nations  to  send  an  armed  force  to  interpose 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  was  equally  pos- 
sible for  them  to  send  an  unarmed  body  of  soldiers  of 
peace. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  a 
hard-headed  Scotchman  and  secretary-general  to  the 
League,  received  our  appeal  without  finding  it  ridiculous. 
In  a  covering  letter  we  had  entreated  him  "not  to  regard 
our  proposal  as  fantastic,  but  as  seriously  meant  and 
practicably  possible";  he  replied  that  unfortunately  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  bring  any  proposal  before  the  League 
— that  must  be  done  by  a  government— but  that  he  was 
"very  far  indeed  from  regarding  the  proposal  as  fantastic" 
(I  quote  his  actual  words)  and  that  he  would  do  what 
he  could  for  us  by  handing  our  letter  to  representatives  of 
the  newspapers  of  all  the  world,  in  Geneva. 

WE    GOT    ENORMOUS    PUBLICITY.    OUR    PROPOSAL    WAS    REPRO- 

duced-and  commented  on  in  the  press  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Millions  must  have  seen  and  read  it.  Yet  out 
of  this  worldwide  publicity,  we  received  offers  from  vol- 
unteers only  to  the  number  of  just  over  one  thousand. 
What  could  we  do  with  that  ?  Out  of  all  the  peace  move- 
ments in  the  whole  world,  only  one  thousand  were  in- 
terested! Had  we  had  a  million,  or  half  a  million,  or  a 
hundred  thousand,  or  even  perhaps  ten  thousand,  we 
might  have  expected  some  government  to  take  us  serious- 
ly. We  appealed,  of  course,  to  our  own  and  several  others, 
but  they  treated  with  practical  contempt  a  proposal  which 
had  met  with  so  insignificant  a  response. 

If  pacifists  had  felt  anything  like  the  passion  of  desire 
to  sacrifice  and  to  serve  that  soldiers  have  done  again  and 
again  in  the  world's  wars,  would  they  have  been  so  un- 
moved? Even  if  the  suggestion  seemed  then  foolish, 
would  they  not  at  least  have  written  to  ask  what  we 
meant  by  it  and  how  we  came  to  think  it  possible?  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  real  emptiness  of  pacifism  is  shown 
(Continued  on  page  714) 
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Co-ops  and  the  Consumer  Crisis 


by  DEXTER  MASTERS 

As  prices  go  up  and  quality  goes  down,  can  the  cooperative  movement  seize 
its  opportunity  to  distribute  goods  more  economically?  And  can  it  com- 
pete with  big  business  in  a  period  of  limited  consumer  production? 


WHEN  SECRETARY  ICKES  PUT  TOGETHER  A  COMMITTEE  OF  in- 
dustry representatives  to  help  guide  him  through  the  com- 
plexities of  petroleum  conservation,  one  of  the  200  people 
named  was  Howard  A.  Cowden,  president  of  the  Con- 
sumers Cooperative  Association  of  North  Kansas  City, 
who  now  heads  a  cooperative  petroleum  subcommittee  in 
his  district. 

"Mr.  Cowden,"  a  member  of  Mr.  Ickes'  staff  is  reported 
as  having  said,  "we've  got  to  get  some  sort  of  yardstick  of 
costs  to  help  us  figure  out  how  this  industry  operates  and 
ought  to  operate.  You  cooperators  have  got  your  own  re- 
finery and  we'd  like  to  use  the  cost  breakdown  on  that 
for  our  yardstick." 

As  the  story  is  told,  Mr.  Cowden  said  the  cooperators 
would  be  delighted  to  furnish  such  information  but  asked 
why  their  relatively  small  refinery  should  get  the  em- 
phasis. And,  as  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Ickes'  representative 
said:  "Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  boys  are  in  this  business  for  profit,  and  we  just  can't 
trust  their  figures." 

I  don't  know  whether  this  actually  happened  or  not.  It 
is  based  on  what  reporters  call  "usually  reliable  authority," 
and  cooperators  quote  it  as  a  very  satisfying  tribute  to 
themselves. 

But  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  this  story  disturbs  the 
cooperative  movement;  should  a  committee  of  200  people 
concerned  with  the  high  policy  of  the  oil  business  in  rela- 
tion to  defense  have  only  one  cooperator  on  it  ?  There  are 
only  three  possible  answers:  one  is  that  the  cooperative 
oil  business  didn't  deserve  more  representation  than  that, 
and  another  is  that  Mr.  Ickes  was  guilty  of  an  oversight, 
and  the  third  is  that  the  cooperators  were  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  first  answer  is  not  the  right 
answer.  Since  1938,  when  the  coopera- 
tive society  of  which  Mr.  Cowden  is 
president,  built  the  country's  first  co- 
operatively-owned oil  refinery  in  Phil- 
lipsburg,  Kan.,  the  cooperative  move- 
ment has  had  its  hand  in  every  phase 
of  the  oil  business,  from  ground  to 
automobile.  And  it  has  been  doing 
well  enough  in  the  business  to  become 
the  largest  factor  in  it  outside  of  the  so- 
called  "trust"  companies. 
This  may  be  a  little  bit  like  saying 


that,  outside  of  the  United  States,  Brazil  is  the  most 
highly  industrialized  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
But  even  so,  Co-op  oil  stations  in  many  towns  and  coun 
ties  of  the  Midwest  outsell  all  the  competition.  What's 
more,  Co-op  gas  and  oil  are  selling  increasingly.  Without 
laboring  the  point,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cooperatives  war- 
ranted more  than  a  l/200th  spot  on  Mr.  Ickes'  committee. 
Cooperative  sub-committees  responsible  only  for  interpret- 
ing and  enforcing  policy  among  the  coops,  carry  no 
weight  on  the  policy  board  of  200. 

It  is  also  highly  doubtful  that  this  meager  recognition 
of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  field  in  which  it  has 
progressed  furthest  was  simply  an  oversight.  The  co- 
operative movement's  Washington  representative,  John 
Carson,  took  many  steps  to  rectify  the  wrong,  submitted 
lengthy  reports  on  the  cooperative's  oil  and  gas  achieve- 
ments to  Mr.  Ickes.  When  the  cooperators  speak  bitterly 
of  discrimination  on  this  point,  it  is  hard  to  disagree. 

And  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing  that  the  co- 
operators  have  had  occasion  to  speak  bitterly  about  lately. 
There  is  also  the  construction  which  the  Coal  Division 
puts  upon  the  law,  which  results  in  Governmental  refusal 
to  accept  the  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale  of  Minne- 
apolis, one  of  the  biggest  of  the  movement's  wholesale  or- 
ganizations, as  a  legitimate  distributor  of  coal  on  a  par 
with  the  private  companies.  The  Coal  Division's  reason 
was  that  the  regular  patronage  refunds  which  Midland 
makes  to  its  member  societies,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
and  fundamental  cooperative  practices,  constitute  rebates 
in  the  ugly  sense  of  the  word,  because  it  is  not  a  farm 
cooperative  but  a  wholesaler  owned  by  both  farm  and 
urban  consumer  cooperatives.  The  cooperators  think  thai 
this  thesis  is  not  only  an  error  but  a  cover  for  something 
ulterior.  In  a  word  confiscation.  And  this  isn't  all  that  has 
been  worrying  the  cooperators, 
either.  There  is  more  legisla- 
tion pending,  both  federal  and 
state,  which  the  cooperators 
see  as  designed  to  cut  them 
out  or  do  them  in. 

To  appreciate  these  worries, 
you  must  know  that  the  co- 
operative movement  fears  what 
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Howard  A.  Cowden,  cooperative  representative  on  the  petroleum  committee  of  200,  presides  over  the  Consumer  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation  of   North   Kansas   City,   at   a   horseshoe   table   patterned   after   that    of    a    Scottish    cooperative   wholesale    society   in   Glasgow 


it  calls  "statism"  even  more  than  it  fears  the  private  busi- 
ness against  which  it  ranges  itself  daily.  Actually  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  too  important,  because  what  the  cooperators 
mean  by  statism  is  a  government  in  which  the  will  and 
the  wishes  of  private  business  actively  dominate  all  else. 
The  cooperators  figure  that  out  on  the  flat  terrain  of 
daily  commerce  they  can  more  than  hold  their  own 
against  the  private  traders.  But  the  cooperators  don't  feel 
that  way  when  the  scene  shifts  to  the  cloakrooms  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  long  tables  with  the  dollar-a-year-men  and 
the  large  industrialists  arrayed  around  them. 

The  Co-ops  are  "Little  Business" 

SOME    COOPERATORS    ARE    FANATIC    ABOUT    THEIR    MOVEMENT. 

Some  are  naive.  But  there  are  few  who  don't  recognize 
that  big  business  is  riding  the  horse  for  all  it's  worth 
under  a  defense  program  which  has  begun  to  disturb 
virtually  everyone  by  the  blandness  with  which  it  has  con- 
ferred its  benefits  upon  big  business. 

It  has  been  argued  that  government  has  no  choice  but 
to  turn  to  big  business  in  the  present  crisis,  because  big 
business  alone  is  able  to  produce  what  is  needed.  And  it 
has  also  been  argued  that,  precisely  as  in  the  last  war,  big 
business  is  working  its  lobbying  power  and  financial  in- 
fluence overtime  to  get  all  it  can  out  of  the  situation.  In 
terms  of  the  effects  on  the  cooperative  movement,  it 
doesn't  matter  an  awful  lot  which  argument  is  correct; 
because  the  cooperatives  stand  to  get  it  in  the  neck  either 
way. 

Vice-President  Wallace  has  called  the  cooperatives  "the 
dominant  economic  idea  of  the  future."  And  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  an  old  cooperator  himself,  has  referred 
to  them  as  "a  positive  alternative  to  government  controls." 
This  is  all  dandy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  time  is  the 
present  and  that  government  controls  are  growing. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  beset  by  all  the  fears  and 


anxieties  which  are  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  small  busi- 
ness. You  might  not  get  this  impression  from  the  overall 
figures  of  the  cooperative  movement.  Nearly  2,500,000 
people  throughout  the  country  belong  to  this  movement 
and,  all  put  together,  they  buy  cooperatively  more  than 
$600,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year.  These  people  are  or- 
ganized into  something  like  10,000  individual  cooperative 
societies  which  are  serviced  by  20  large  self-owned  whole- 
sale societies,  which  deal  in  thousands  of  individual  com- 
modities, some  of  them  cooperatively  manufactured  as 
well  as  distributed. 

The  fifth  largest  automobile  insurance  company  of 
America  is  a  cooperative  company,  and  in  the  fields  of 
money-lending,  health  and  burial  insurance,  cooperative 
organizations  are  booming. 

It  all  sounds  big.  But  it  isn't — at  least  not  yet. 

For  the  cooperative  movement  is  spread  thin,  both 
geographically  and  businesswise.  It  is  very  strong  in  some 
sections  of  the  country — for  instance,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio— and  it  is  very  weak  in 
others,  particularly  in  the  cities.  It  is  quite  strong  with 
certain  products,  notably  oil  and  gas  and  groceries.  And 
so  far  as  many  others  are  concerned,  it  hasn't  even  got  a 
gleam  in  its  eye. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  $600,000,000  simply  is  not 
a  very  big  figure  when  you  put  it  up  against  the  figure  for 
the  national  income  which,  this  year,  is  close  to  ninety  bil- 
lion dollars.  It  is  doubtful  that  even  10  people  out  of  100 
on  an  average  city  street  would  know  what  you  were 
talking  about  if  you  mentioned  the  cooperative  movement 
to  them. 

So  the  cooperative  movement  as  business  is  small  busi- 
ness. And  it  is  small  business,  as  everybody  knows,  which 
is  getting  hit  under  the  impact  of  the  defense  program. 
Small  business  is  getting  hit  so  hard,  in  fact,  that  de- 
fense officials  themselves  have  been  talking  of  "blighted 
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areas"  growing  out  of  ac- 
cumulated small  business 
failures.  Small  business  has 
been  hit  so  hard  that  re- 
sponsible government  of- 
ficials have  referred  to  the 
situation  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  critical  problems. 

Can  Co-ops  Continue  to 
Produce  Their  Own  Goods? 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 

ness  stem  from  its  difficulties 
in  getting  and  holding  onto 
the  men  and  materials  with 
which  to  do  business.  When 
such  difficulties  persist  there 
can  be  only  one  result:  loss 
of  markets,  which  means 
economic  death.  That's  the 
grinning  specter  facing  small 
business  today;  and  there  is, 
of  course,  much  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject  than  can 
be  fitted  into  the  scope  of 
this  piece.  The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  on  all  counts 
the  cooperative  movement  is  doubly  affected. 

Or,  rather,  triply  affected.  It  is  affected  first  of  all  simply 
as  a  kind  of  small  business.  And  then  the  effect  is  com- 
pounded because  its  chief  business  is  the  distribution  of 
civilian  goods,  which  are  decidedly  the  orphans  of  the 
economic  storm  thundering  over  the  land  as  war  molds 
the  American  economy  to  a  new  shape.  And  the  effect  is 
compounded  again  by  virtue  of  certain  factors  peculiar  to 
the  cooperative  movement. 

The  movement  is  strongest  as  a  distributor  of  goods, 
weakest  as  a  producer.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  weak  on  the  pro- 
duction end  that  it  can't  be  said  to  have  much  more  than 
a  toe-hold  on  its  own  production  of  any  single  commodity. 
In  this  respect  it's  like  an  army  which  has  thrust  spear- 
heads out  from  its  front  line;  if  the  spearheads  are  cut 
off  the  whole  line  is  endangered.  Shortages  of  men  and 
materials  are  presenting  just  such  a  threat  to  the  produc- 
tive spearheads  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  companies  who  do  most  of  the 
producing  for  the  cooperatives  (on  a  contract  specification 
basis)  are  for  the  most  part  small  businesses  which  are 
themselves  greatly  threatened  by  defense  shortages. 

And  so  a  whole  segment  of  the  cooperative  movement 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  lost.  Which  is  bad  enough,  but 
there's  more  involved  than  that. 


When  a  cooperator  walks  into  a  Co-op  store  to  buy 
something  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  is  motivated  by 
some  combination  of  at  least  three  feelings:  approval  of 
the  cooperative  idea,  expectation  of  getting  his  patronage 
refund  (therefore,  paying  less  for  what  he  buys),  and  a 
belief  that  he  is  more  likely  to  get  fair  quality  from  a 
store  in  whose  ownership  he  participates.  The  ideology, 
the  refund,  and  the  known  quality  are  three  of  the  move- 
ment's biggest  appeals. 

Those  products  which  are  made  and  sold  under  the 
Co-op  brand  name  provide  a  kind  of  cement  to  hold  these 
appeals  together.  Their  existence  proves  to  the  cooperator 
better  than  any  literature  that  the  cooperative  idea  is 
working.  And  on  their  own  products  the  cooperatives, 
theoretically  at  least,  can  furnish  the  greatest  savings  and 
the  best  values  to  cooperative  members. 

At  the  present  writing  about  800  products  are  sold 
under  the  Co-op  name.  But  from  now  on,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  number  will  be  decreasing  as  the  pro- 
duction difficulties  we  have  already  noted  grow.  In  short, 
the  cement  that  binds  the  cooperative  appeals  will  be 
cracking. 

To  get  the  picture  in  its  sharpest  colors,  visualize  a  Co- 
op store  which  offers  no  Co-op  brands.  What  brands, 
then,  does  it  offer?  Only  the  brands  that  this  store  down 
the  street  and  that  store  across  the  street  are  offering.  If 
you  are  a  cooperator  will  you  continue  to  buy  at  the  Co-op 
store  as  faithfully  as  ever?  Probably  you  will  if  you  are  a 
very  loyal  cooperator;  but  maybe  you  won't  if  you  are 
anything  less  than  that. 

Now  it  is  true  that,  even  if  the  Co-op  brand  name  were 
to  be  cut  off  entirely,  the  appeals  which  the  cooperative 
movement  makes  to  people  would  not  be  lost.  They 
would  only  be  weakened.  After  all,  you  can  argue,  the 
cooperatives  got  their  start  and  their  early  growth  as 
distributing  agencies  pure  and  simple;  first  on  the  retail 
level,  then  on  the  wholesale.  Production  is  the  next  step. 
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What  a  co-op  label  means  to  an  American  housewife  shopping 
for  canned  goods.  In  Britain,  the  co-ops  have  grown  in  wartime 
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But  that's  just  the  point.  Unless  the  cooperatives  can 
take  that  next  step,  as  they  have  been  enterprisingly  trying 
to  do  in  recent  years,  they  run  the  very  great  risk  of  slip- 
ping back.  Neither  the  cooperatives  nor  anything  else  can 
live  statically.  And  especially  not  the  cooperatives,  the  cur- 
rent scene  being  what  it  is. 

Why  Co-ops  Grow 

FORGET  ALL  ABOUT  THE  PRODUCTION  CRISIS — AND  YOU  STILL 
have  a  very  harassed  cooperative  movement.  For  instance, 
the  draft  and  defense  jobs  are 
taking  away  many  promising 
young  cooperators.  The  draft 
and  defense  jobs  are  also  mak- 
ing forays  on  private  business, 
but  there's  a  world  of  difference 
in  the  likeness.  The  cooperative 
movement  hasn't  any  promising 
young  cooperators  to  spare;  it's 
too  young  to  have  built  up  a 
backlog  and  it  grew  so  fast  dur- 
ing the  depression  that  it  was 
suffering  shortages  of  personnel 
even  before  the  war  came  along. 

What's  more,  a  cooperative 
society  can't  make  a  cooperative 
worker  out  of  just  anybody.  For 
one  thing,  not  everybody  wants 
to  become  one  at  the  modest 
rates  the  cooperatives  pay.  And 
for  another,  the  society  has  to 
train  a  man  not  only  for  a  job 
but  for  a  job  in  a  movement 
which  was  never  a  part  of  the 
average  American  dream  of  fame  and  fortune  that  the 
average  young  man  dreamed. 

Add  all  of  these  things  together  and  what  do  you  get? 
You  get  a  social-business  movement,  not  yet  understood 
or  accepted  by  most  Americans,  which  is  being  barred 
from  undertaking  its  natural  development  and  variously 
harried  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  present  functions,  these 
being  a  very  secondary  concern  in  the  official  national  eye 
as  it  is  now  cocked. 

I  have  not  gone  into  detail  on  these  points.  It  is  plain 
that  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  glorious  futures  are 
made. 

So  what  happens?  Is  the  cooperative  movement  headed 
for  the  glooms?  Well,  a  number  of  circumstances  have 
been  cited  in  support  of  that  thesis.  Let  me  cite  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  on  the  other  side. 

The  simplest  argument  for  the  cooperatives  is  the 
simplest  argument  for  anything:  an  analogy.  In  England, 
where  the  impact  of  war  has  been  greater  than  here,  no 
cooperative  society  has  gone  out  of  business  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  In  1940,  to  be  more  precise,  the  Eng- 
lish cooperative  movement  added  62,000  families  to  the 
8,500,000  it  already  had. 

So  much  for  analogy.  More  to  the  point  is  what  makes 
a  cooperative  grow,  in  England  or  anywhere.  The  first 
thing  that  makes  a  cooperative  grow  has  nothing  to  do 
with  cooperatives  directly.  It  has  to  do  with  the  state 
of  the  nation.  In  the  depressed  Thirties  the  cooperatives 
grew  greatly.  And  during  the  Thirties  there  was  a  deep 
and  persistent  decline  in  family  incomes.  Prices  fell,  too, 
but  incomes  fell  to  a  point  where  millions  of  families 


had  no  margin  of  economic  safety  at  all,  and  many  in- 
comes fell  even  further  than  that. 

The  public  relations  program  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment during  the  Thirties  was  both  amateurish  and  inade- 
quate. And  yet  the  individual  societies  expanded  and  the 
sales  of  the  wholesale  societies  marched  a  steady  curve 
upwards.  For  while  most  Americans  had  only  a  foggy 
notion  of  what  the  cooperative  movement  was,  those 
who  held  any  ideas  about  it  at  all  were  sure  to  hold  one 
in  particular:  namely,  that  somehow  the  cooperatives 
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managed  to  give  back  some  part  of  the  money  they  took 
in  trade. 

A  good  many  of  the  individual  societies  actually  didn't; 
they  hadn't  reached  a  financial  footing  where  they  could 
put  into  practice  what  they  were  committed  to  in  theory. 
But  a  new  member  didn't  find  that  out  until  he  was  in 
touch  with  the  cooperative,  and  by  then  the  more  im- 
portant fact  was  that  the  cooperative  was  in  touch  with 
him. 

In  short,  largely  through  the  exercise  of  one  of  its 
appeals,  the  cooperative  movement  gathered  momentum 
right  through  ten  years  of  depression. 

A  fact  of  first  importance  to  an  understanding  of  the 
cooperative  picture  now  is  that  the  savings  appeal  is  on 
its  way  to  being  stronger  than  ever — by  far.  For  the  past 
year  prices  of  the  things  that  the  ordinary  citizen  buys 
have  been  moving  relentlessly  up.  They  have  gone  up  so 
far  that  President  Roosevelt  himself  in  August  announced 
that  the  country  was  "on  the  brink  of  inflation."  They 
have  gone  up  so  fast,  in  the  last  six  months  particularly, 
that  no  government  official  has  had  the  courage  or  the 
temerity  to  predict  any  solution  of  the  problem. 

Furthermore,  price  increases  in  the  stores  are  as  yet  only 
a  pale  reflection  of  the  price  increases  that  have  taken 
place  at  wholesale.  Already  the  cost  of  living  has  risen 
about  10  percent  over  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  When  the 
wholesale  increases  which  have  already  taken  place  hit  the 
stores,  as  they  will  be  doing  in  the  months  to  come,  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  figure  will  be.  But  a  figure  25  per- 
cent higher  than  last  year's  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

And  meanwhile  another  thing  is  happening  which  puts 
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a  premium  on  another  appeal  that  the  cooperatives  make. 
As  prices  are  moving  up  quality  is  falling  off.  Manufac- 
turers anxious  to  preserve  a  standard  price  level  are  cut- 
ting corners,  whittling  sizes,  using  cheaper  substitute 
materials  and  going  in  for  sundry  other  stunts — all  de- 
signed to  let  them  give  less  for  the  same  price. 

To  the  confusion  that  results  in  the  minds  of  the  buy- 
ing public  as  these  tactics  became  known  (and  they  are 
becoming  known)  the  cooperatives  can  present  a  palatable 
antidote:  namely,  "join  a  cooperative  and  know  what 
you're  getting — you  don't  cheat  yourself." 

There  is  as  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  war 
economy  tightens,  the  twin  factors  of  rising  prices  and 
declining  quality  will  become  any  less  important.  And  the 
cooperatives  can  meet  them  both  head-on.  They  can't  do 
anything  about  rising  prices  on  the  things  they  buy  to 
sell.  And  they  can't  do  any  more  than  anybody  else  can 
about  shortages.  But  they  can  say  "a  cooperative  can't 
profiteer";  and  they  can  say,  "you  know  what  you're  get- 
ting when  you  buy  cooperatively." 

Moreover,  as  the  British  have  found,  cooperatives  can 
often  handle  the  details  of  rationing  more  satisfactorily 
than  private  shops.  And  in  the  event  of  rationing  of  any 
commodities  in  this  country  the  element  of  consumer  par- 
ticipation, which  distinguishes  the  co-ops,  might  well  be 
one  of  their  greatest  appeals  to  new  members. 

Making  a  Movement  Move 

AT  THIS  POINT  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COOPERATIVES   HAS  TO  BE 

approached  from  the  standpoint  not  just  of  what  they  can 
say  but  of  what  they  will  say.  By  and  large,  the  cooperators 
have  been  highly  inefficient  as  salesmen  of  their  own 
wares,  ideological  or  material.  They  are,  of  course,  selling 
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One  of  the   new  posters  now  being  distributed  in  the  drive 
to   harness   the   cooperative   movement   to   the   defense   effort 
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something  more  than  a  packaged  product  to  be  picked  up 
at  your  nearest  dealer's,  and  that  makes  their  job  com- 
plicated. But  it  isn't  complications  which  have  made  the 
cooperatives'  public  relations  so  piteously  meager  as  to 
cause  even  some  door-die  cooperators  to  mutter  in  their 
beards.  It's  rather  that  the  cooperative  leadership  in  the 
past  has  given  the  problem  neither  interest  nor  under- 
standing. 

The  approach  has  been  along  the  lines  that  anyone  who 
didn't  have  sense  enough  to  be  a  cooperator  was  a  kind 
of  idiot's  child  and  not  worth  bothering  with.  And  how 
much  this  insular  arrogance  has  cost  the  movement  in 
terms  of  lost  opportunities  no  one  can  say.  But  there  are 
those  among  the  cooperative  leaders  who  believe  that  if 
it  had  been  continued  for  only  a  few  more  years  it  might 
have  set  the  whole  movement  back  irreparably. 

One  of  the  most  important  single  elements  in  the  co- 
operative picture  today  is  that  the  old  insularity  has  been 
dropped. 

It  has  been  dropped  by  official  decision,  concurred  in  by 
all  the  top  leadership  of  the  movement,  to  take  the  co- 
operative story  to  the  people.  The  decision  is  recent  and 
the  job  itself  is  only  just  beginning.  So  it  is  too  early  to 
say  how  effective  it  will  be.  But  at  least  the  cooperators 
are  giving  themselves  a  chance. 

They  have  scheduled  promotion  techniques  heretofore 
identified  with  their  rivals,  the  private  traders;  and  when 
it  comes  to  promotion  techniques,  the  private  traders  have 
got  plenty  to  show  the  cooperators.  Door-to-door  selling, 
copious  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  some  straight  advertising 
and  possibly  even  a  national  radio  hookup  are  involved. 
Presumably  the  new  president  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Murray  Lincoln,  of  Ohio,  deserves 
a  good  share  of  the  credit  for  this  break  with  the  past, 
because  the  break  comes  close  on  the  heels  of  his  election 
last  spring.  But  the  chief  credit,  in  any  event,  should  go 
to  whoever  convinced  the  rock-ribbed  elder  statesmen  of 
the  movement  to  string  along.  Too  many  of  the  elder 
statesmen  had  forgotten  that  the  movement  was  a  move- 
ment. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  new  drive  will  be  to 
dramatize  the  appeals  we  have  already  examined;  and  to 
sell  the  idea  that  cooperation  is  a  thoroughly  "American" 
way  to  a  more  rational  society — is,  in  fact,  "Democracy  in  . 
Action."  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  cooperative  move- 
ment will  be  actively  pushing  all  of  its  three  big  appeals: 
the  savings,  the  known  quality,  and  the  ideology.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  ideology,  if  geared  into  the 
average  citizen's  desire  for  a  more  rational  society,  will 
have  quite  as  much  of  a  long  range  appeal  as  the  more 
materialistic  personal  advantages  of  shopping  coopera- 
tively. 

This  won't  help  the  movement  with  its  production 
problems,  and  it  probably  will  do  anything  but  moderate 
the  hostility  felt  toward  cooperatives  by  lots  of  business- 
men. But  the  drive  will  at  least  give  the  movement  a  sort 
of  weapon  with  which  to  fight  for  its  interests.  And  if  it 
takes  hold,  view  it  with  respect. 

For  if  it  does,  the  2,500,000  may  some  day  not  too  far 
off  be  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  or  even  more.  And  the  busi- 
ness that  that  many  people  can  account  for  begins  to  be 
something  bigger  than  small  business.  And  a  movement 
with  that  many  people  in  it  begins  to  be  something  that 
the  nation  cannot  remain  ignorant  of  nor  the  politicians 
ignore. 
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"I  want  to  get  people  out  on  the  ground  with  clean  sunshine  and  air  around  them,  and  a  garden  to  dig  in  .  . 

The  Rebirth  of  Rural  Life 
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PART  II 


by  RUSSELL  LORD 

Since  1933  M.  L.  Wilson,  the  subject  of  this  contemporary  memoir,  has 
been  one  of  the  social  architects  of  the  U.  S.  farm  program  which,  in  suc- 
cessive stages,  has  given  American  civilization  for  the  first  time  since 
pioneer  days  the  security  of  a  strong  hinterland. 


BARELY  A  MONTH  BEFORE  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT'S  FIRST 
inaugural,  Raymond  Moley  made  it  known  from  advance 
guard  offices  of  the  New  Deal  in  Washington  that  the 
President-elect  had  asked  Henry  A.  Wallace,  R.  G.  Tug- 
well,  and  M.  L.  Wilson  of  Montana  to  draw  working 
plans,  as  a  committee,  to  reorganize  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  an  instrument  of  active  national  planning. 

A  continuing  whirl  of  changes  which  since  have  un- 
settled many  a  fixed  bureaucratic  concept  and  career  was 
thus  foretold. 

With  Moley  and  Tugwell,  Wilson  joined  in  a  little 
polite  lobbying  to  see  if  the  last  "lame  duck"  Congress,  in 
interim  session,  could  be  persuaded  to  pass  the  Hope-Nor- 
beck  version  of  Wilson's  "voluntary  allotment  plan"  and 
so  make  it  legal  to  reduce  plantings  by  March,  1933.  The 
lame  ducks  had  a  field  day  with  these  professorial  new- 
comers, who  got  nowhere. 

Then  as  now,  in  a  time  of  haste,  fellow  workers  with 
Wilson  were  to  find  his  quiet,  patient,  stubborn  insistence 
upon  "local,  democratic  participation"  in  national  plan- 


ning-, impractical  and  annoying.  Into  this  Hope-Norbeck 
bill  he  had  written  a  referendum  provision.  Even  if  the 
bill  passed,  its  provisions  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  nation- 
wide referendum  and  if  60  percent  of  the  farmers  did  not 
vote  "yes,"  no  go.  This  did  not  fit  with  the  New  Dealers' 
emergency  plea  of  frantic  haste  to  the  lame  duck  Con- 
gress. They  threw  out  the  referendum  provision  in  com- 
mittee. 

Wilson  quietly  packed  his  bag  and  left  Washington. 
"I  wasn't  much  interested  in  it  without  that,"  he  said. 

IT  OCCURRED  TO  NONE  OF  US  AT  THE  TIME  TO  QUESTION  WlL- 

son  as  to  the  human  displacements  of  modern  agriculture. 
If  we  had,  he  would,  I  am  sure,  on  the  basis  of  his  preview 
of  the  large  scale  crack-up  in  Montana,  have  admitted 
that  probability  also,  and  accepted  it.  Already  he  was  on 
record  in  a  radio  talk  from  Chicago  as  follows: 

Since  our  land  retirement  problem  contemplates  releasing 
families  from  poor  agricultural  lands  it  is  logical  to  ask:  Will 
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these  join  the  already  overcrowded  ranks  of  the  unemployed? 
They  will  be  useless  unless  industry  adopts  a  new  policy. 

Again,  before  the  Society  of  American  Engineers  in  the 
summer  of  1932,  Wilson: 

Our  civilization  is  gripped  in  an  age  of  science  and  ma- 
chines. Agriculture  cannot  escape  the  engineered  economic 
problems  attendant  to  rapid  change.  These  problems  are  not 
only  economic  and  social,  but  philosophic  and  humanistic  as 
well 

Engineered  agriculture  is  going  to  require  fewer  workers 
than  a  mode-of-living  agriculture.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
we  could  easily  release  two  million  of  the  six  million  families 
now  on  the  land  for  other  productive  industry  and  thereby 
improve  both  the  status  of  the  four  million  families  remain- 
ing on  the  land  and  increase  the  productivity  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

How  can  these  two  million  families  ...  be  fiited  into 
i.ew  walks  of  life  without  great  human  sacrifice?  This  comes 
very  near  to  the  crux  of  the  agricultural  problem. 

II 

IT    IS    EXTRAORDINARY,    THE    EMOTIONAL    APPEAL    THAT    THE 

second  strain  in  Wilson's  agricultural  thinking  exerted 
upon  widely  diverse  and  often  powerful  persons  around 
the  time  of  the  1933  bank  holiday.  "We  seek  the  security 
of  the  earth,"  Clare  Leighton  has  written,  "when  all 
around  us  trembles."  Joseph 
Knapp,  largest  owner  of  the 
Crowell  publications,  was  not 
trembling.  Other  people  attend 
to  that  for  "Uncle  Joe."  But  he 
was  certainly  amenable  to  Wil- 
son's vision  of  a  part  time  mod- 
ern peasantry  semi-removed 
from  the  tumult  and  strain  of 
commerce.  And  there  can  be 
no  harm  now,  at  this  late  date, 
in  telling  how  on  two  oc- 
casions, Uncle  Joe  Knapp, 
warmest-hearted  of  tycoons  and 
among  the  most  irascible,  al- 
most joined  the  New  Deal. 

The  Old  Man,  as  they  call 
him  at  the  Crowell  shop,  has  a 
big  place  in  coastal  Carolina. 
His  love  of  the  land  is  ex- 
pressed in  large-handed  local 
benefactions  and  in  a  passion 
for  ducks.  "Ducks  unlimited" 
is  his  slogan.  Arthur  Hyde,  Mr. 
Hoover's  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  also  somewhat  duck- 
minded.  Hyde  published  a 
piece  in  a  Crowell  magazine 
on  the  tragic  irony  of  "bursting 
barns  and  busted  banks"  and  the  Old  Man  read  the  piece. 
He  called  in  lawyers  and  went  into  a  burst  of  national 
planning  for  open  price  covenants  in  industry.  The  at- 
traction here  was  in  some  part  that  which  had  attracted 
Henry  I.  Harriman  to  Wilson's  farm  allotment  plan;  it 
foretold  for  industry  a  large  out  from  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  such  as  was  later  attempted  under  NRA.  But 
Knapp's  ideas  were  different  from  those  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  under  Harriman ;  Knapp  wanted  to  induce 
industrial  cooperation  largely  by  baiting  the  offer  with 
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cheap  governmental  credit.  (He  would  have  been  sur- 
prised to  know  how  many  dread  liberals  such  as  Rex  Tug- 
well  and  Jerome  Frank  nourished  similar  plans). 

Right  in  the  middle  of  all  this  The  Country  Home 
came  out  with  a  piece  about  Wilson.  Now  the  phones  at 
Crowell  really  began  to  chime.  The  Old  Man  wanted  to 
see  this  fellow,  Lord,  who  had  written  the  article.  His 
friend,  Arthur  Hyde,  told  him  the  Wilson  idea  was  no 
good.  He  wanted  to  see  this  Wilson,  too. 

Wilson  was  in  New  York  for  a  day.  The  interview  was 
arranged.  A  couple  of  harassed  Crowell  executives  took 
us  in  a  cab  to  the  Old  Man's  big  Park  Avenue  apartment. 
"Try,  for  heaven's  sake,"  one  of  them  urged  us,  "to  get 
him  back  on  ducks!" 

We  were  shown  into  the  Old  Man's  presence.  His  pro- 
file is  like  the  face  on  an  Indian  penny,  his  skin  a  rugged 
red,  his  bearing  erect  and  peppery.  A  grand  old  Tory,  if 
ever  there  was  one,  and  he  liked  Wilson  right  away.  We 
started  talking  about  farm  allotments,  indicating — in  de- 
ference to  the  Old  Man's  gamey  notions — that  there  might 
well  be  feed  in  the  "surplus"  strips  and  fields  for  migrat- 
ing wild-life.  A  long  distance  call  came  from  Washington 
and  Wilson  left  the  room.  One  of  the  minions  leaned  for- 
ward and  remarked  in  a  placatory  tone,  "You're  going  to 
like  Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Knapp."  The  Old  Man 
switched  a  steely,  imperious  eye  and  answered:  "Of  course 

I    like    him.    I    know    a    man 
when  I  see  one." 

We  sat  there  waiting.  Wil- 
son returned  and  settled  into  a 
chair  comfortably.  With  slow 
words  and  gestures  he  showed 
that  the  Hoover-Hyde  plan  of 
retiring  only  unproductive  or 
marginal  acres  would  not  suf- 
ficiently reduce  production  and 
maintain  prices.  Then  he  de- 
veloped the  business  or  indus- 
trial implications  of  an  openly 
planned  production.  The  Old 
Man  listened,  asking  sharp 
questions.  Then  Wilson  un- 
folded his  legs  and  rose.  He 
walked  over  to  where  the  Old 
Man  sat  by  a  wide,  curtained 
window  in  a  high-backed  chair. 
"Now,  Mr.  Knapp,"  he  said, 
"you  and  I  have  agreed  just 
about  perfectly  so  far.  But  now 
I'm  going  to  say  something  1 
don't  believe  you'll  agree  with. 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  I 
really  want." 

He  took  hold  of  a  thick  bro- 
caded window-drape  and  drew 

it  back.  There  was  Park  Avenue,  St.  Bartholemew's 
Church,  the  apartment  palaces,  the  elevated  and  the  West- 
side  slums  beyond.  "I  want  to  destroy  all  this,"  said  Wil- 
son. 

He  went  on  talking  quietly,  standing  there  by  the  win- 
dow. "This  is  no  way  for  people  to  live.  I  want  to  get 
them  out  on  the  ground  with  clean  sunshine  and  air 
around  them,  and  a  garden  for  them  to  dig  in,  if  they 
like.  I  want  to  get  all  these  children  off  of  streets,  out  on 
the  land  again.  Spread  out  the  cities,  space  the  factories 
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out,  give  people  a  chance  to  live  so  they'll  know  what  life 
is  all  about — that's  what  I  want." 

"Mr.  Wilson,"  the  Old  Man  told  him  as  we  were  leav- 
ing, "I've  never  voted  for  a  Democrat  in  my  life.  But  if 
that's  your  New  Deal,  I'll  vote  for  it;  and  I'm  with  you 
100  percent." 

A  few  weeks  later,  still  in  that  happy  time  when  the 
Deal  was  really  New  and  all  the  cards  were  being  played 
face  up  with  spirit  and  abandon,  the  Old  Man  and  three 
aides  came  to  Washington  to  talk  with  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary Wallace  about  Industrial  (as  compared  with  Agricul- 
tural) Adjustment.  The  Knapp  plan  was  being  circulated 
in  typescript.  Many  New  Dealers  in  agriculture  liked  it 
better  than  the  plan  furthered  by  Harriman  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (later  NRA).  Under  a  loose  co- 
operative arrangement  then  rather  common,  I  was  work- 
ing on  loan  from  my  company — Crowell — as  an  assistant 
to  the  Secretary,  and  I  took  the  delegation  in  to  introduce 
them  to  Wallace.  With  his  customary 
air  of  amiable  diffidence  Wallace  came 
from  behind  his  desk  to  shake  hands. 
He  said  a  few  words  of  praise  for  cer- 
tain features  of  the  Knapp  plan.  Then 
we  all  sat  down. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  Old  Man, 
abruptly.  "You're  tired.  But  you're 
young.  I  envy  you.  You  have  the  great- 
est power  and  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  your  hands  at  this  moment  of  any 
American  who  ever" — 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and,  "My 
God!"  he  cried.  "What's  that?" 

A  white  rabbit  had  come  out  from 
under  a  radiator,  gently  ambling  and 
nibbling  at  the  carpet.  "It's  a  rabbit," 
said  the  Secretary.  The  Old  Man  passed 
a  hand  across  his  eyes.  The  rabbit  mis- 
behaved. An  alert  colored  man,  Ed- 
ward, then  the  Secretary's  messenger, 
came  scurrying  to  scoop  up  the  rabbit 
with  one  hand  and  the  droppings  with 
the  other.  They  went  away.  The  Secre- 
tary explained  that  the  rabbit  was  his 


boy's,  Henrys';  and  it  was  sick;  so  he  had  brought  it  down 
to  have  a  friend  in  the  Department,  a  vet,  look  it  over. 

Everybody  laughed  and  there  was  some  attempt  to  get 
the  talk  back  on  the  subject  of  the  Knapp  plan;  but  no 
go.  The  Old  Man  rose  abruptly.  "Can't  you  see  this  man's 
tired?"  Then  to  Wallace:  "God  bless  you!"  They  passed 
into  the  anteroom.  "Now,"  said  the  Old  Man,  "where  do 
I  find  Wilson?"  We  took  him  up  to  Wilson's  office  as 
chief  of  Triple-A's  new  wheat  section,  and  they  talked 
for  the  better  part  of  an  hour.  From  this  and  subsequent 
conversations  grew  the  report  of  the  Thomas  A.  Beck- 
J.  N.  Darling-Aldo  Leopold  committee  on  Wild  Life  Res- 
toration, and  from  this  came  "Ding"  Darling's  breezy 
spell  of  service  as  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey.  But  that 
visit  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  Uncle  Joe  Knapp's  last  ap- 
pearance in  Washington  or  anywhere  else  as  a  hundred 
percent  New  Dealer. 

Ill 

THE  FIRST  NEW  DEAL  POST  THAT  HAD  BEEN  PROFFERED  WIL- 
son  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  he  had 
declined;  he  did  not  want  to  live  in  Washington.  Even 
now  he  was  "living  in  a  rented  house" — to  him,  a  sure 
sign  of  impermanency — and  he  planned  to  return  to 
Montana  "as  soon  as  we  get  this  wheat  thing  running." 
From  March  to  May  of  1933,  as  the  new  Congress  de- 
bated the  details  of  the  first  Triple-A  Farm  Act,  the 
United  States  was  faced  with  a  wheat  carryover  and  a 
cotton  carryover  three  times  normal.  During  this  waiting 
period  an  unofficial  Adjustment  council  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  held  sessions  day 
and  night.  One  of  Wilson's  main  assignments  was  to 
convert  George  Peek,  slated  to  be  Triple-A's  first  adminis- 
trator, to  the  idea  of  acreage  restriction.  Restriction  there 
was,  but  Peek's  conversion  never  came  off.  A  stouthearted 
industrial-agrarian  of  the  old  order,  he  would  seem  at 
times  to  waver,  but  the  pioneer  in  him  hated  restriction; 
and  the  foreign  dumping  of  surpluses,  the  core  of  Mc- 
Nary-Haugenism,  was  a  personal  rock  of  ages  against 
which  even  Wilson  could  not  prevail. 
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The  Farm  Act  was  passed  on  May  12.  It  was  too  late 
to  birth  control  the  cotton  crop,  so  the  South  had  a  plow- 
down,  pretty  much  on  its  own.  For  a  while  it  seemed  that 
Wilson,  as  wheat  chief,  would  have  to  administer  a  plow- 
down  on  wheat,  the  traditional  Staff  of  Life.  Then,  ironic- 
ally, drought  seared  the  Plains  again.  "Our  press  section 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,"  Wallace  wrote  later.  "It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  write  about  the  logic  of  plowing  under 
wheat  while  millions  lacked  bread."  Wilson  went  to  work 
and  turned  in,  by  the  time  of  the  1933  fall  planting,  the 
first  job  of  orderly  crop  birth  control  under  Triple-A.  He 
had  to  reach  more  than  a  million  different  wheat  grow- 
ers and  explain  the  plan.  He  let  the  little  patches  of  wheat 
go,  for  the  most  part,  and  concentrated  on  the  Plains. 
Some  Montana  and  Kansas  counties  signed  up  every  acre 
in  the  county,  100  percent,  and  reduced  their  fall  sowings 
15  percent.  Adjustment  payment  checks  went  out  by  the 
millions  of  dollars'  worth,  and  were  distributed  by  the 
local  committees  of  farmers  which  had  supervised  the  re- 
duction. Some  big  wheat  counties  turned  in  claims  for  re- 
duction which  exceeded  the  government's  past  counts  on 
their  total  wheat  acreage.  Often  this  was  because  the 
growers  did  not  know  their  acreage;  again,  government 
figures  were  found  to  be  at  fault.  For  the  first  time  now 
the  government  was  getting  the  materials  for  a  farm-by- 
farm  census  of  production  and  accurate  land  measures 
field-by-field,  farm-by-farm,  a  stupendous  job  in  itself.  The 
technique  of  measuring  farms  accurately  by  airplane 
photograph  was  not  then  fully  developed. 

At  one  time,  when  a  question  of  field  procedure  came 
up  and  he  had  no  answer  for  it,  Wilson  left  his  desk  with- 
out leaving  a  forwarding  address,  flew  out  to  Montana, 
and  went  around  visiting  farmer-committeemen  until  he 
found  one  who  had  the  answer.  A  key  pamphlet  for  the 
campaign  had  to  wait.  The  haste  was  such  that  I  was  sent 
to  meet  him  on  the  way  in,  in  Ohio,  and  clear  the  proofs 
from  there.  He  was  entirely  unperturbed.  "No  use  in 
printing  anything  until  we  know  what  it  means,"  he  said. 
Assigned  to  compose  the  wheat  campaign  pamphlet 
that  would  explain  to  all  the  technique  of  "a  balanced 
abundance"  through  acreage  reduction,  I  was  often  in 
Wilson's  office  in  those  days,  and  I  generally  found  him 
thinking  and  talking  about  something  that  seemed  to 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  wheat.  But  he  was,  I 
could  see,  at  times  performing  a  delicate  task  of  highly 
practical  intent.  Time  and  again  I  found  him  closeted 
with  some  of  the  business  friends  who,  with  large  inter- 
ests in  land  and  wheat,  had  helped  put  over  the  domestic 
allotment  plan.  Now  that  there  was  a  speculative  flurry  in 
wheat,  and  a  general  feeling  of  eased  tension,  these  in- 
surance men  and  bankers  were  inclined  to  unload  their 
distressed  holdings.  This  might  have  meant  another  wave 
of  farm  foreclosures  and  untold  distress.  Wilson  took  it 
upon  himself  to  talk  them  out  of  it,  and  generally  he  did. 
Also,  through  the  turmoil  of  the  wheat  sign-up  he  con- 
tinued to  see  as  many  people  who  had  plans  for  "sub- 
sistence homesteads"  as  people  who  had  claims  or  ideas 
about  wheat. 

Partly  through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  Henry  I. 
Harnman,  a  rider,  very  roughly  drawn,  went  through 
with  the  act  establishing  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Administration— in  short,  NRA.  It  provided  "for  aiding 
the  redistribution  of  the  over-balance  of  population  in  in- 
dustrial centers"  and  made  $25,000,000  "available  to  the 
President  ...  for  making  loans  and  otherwise  aiding  in 
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the  purchase  of  subsistence  homesteads."  The  Act  passed 
in  late  June,  1933.  In  July  the  President  delegated  ad- 
ministration of  -the  $25,000,000  to  Secretary  Ickes.  In 
September  Wilson  went  over  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  director  of  the  Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads 
Corporation,  a  non-profit  corporation  set  up  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware.  He  worked  for  about  ten  months,  until 
July  1934,  on  this  job. 

Some  idea  of  the  diversity  of  interest  the  subsistence 
homestead  idea  aroused  may  be  gained  from  even  a 
partial  list  of  those  present  at  a  supper  meeting  which 
Henry  I.  Harriman  called  for  purposes  of  initial  discus- 
sion at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Bernarr  Macfadden  was 
there,  and  Tugwell  and  Ickes  and  John  D.  Black,  and 
George  Soule  of  The  New  Republic.  Of  farm  leaders,  L. 
J.  Taber,  the  Granger,  and  Ed  Oneal  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Of  labor  people,  Meyer  Jacobstein  and  William  Green.  Of 
humanitarians,  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  Catholic,  and  Bernard 
G.  Waring,  Quaker.  And  besides,  there  were  professors 
and  bankers  and  businessmen,  some  of  whom  had  definite 
projects  in  mind.  Discussion  ran  unhampered  and  seemed 
to  get  nowhere.  There  were  indications  of  a  tendency 
among  some  hardboiled  industrialists  to  favor  semi-rural 
colonies  as  convenient  places  to  anchor  help  until,  in  their 
opinion,  such  help  was  needed;  and  then  to  pay  off  not  so 
much  in  money  as  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  There  ap- 
peared a  countering  tendency  on  the  part  of  labor  and 
labor  leaders  to  suspect  a  catch  in  the  subsistence  home- 
stead design.  There  appeared  an  unreadiness  of  business 
leaders  to  relocate  plants  under  federal  guidance;  and 
there  appeared,  finally,  an  immemorial  tendency  of  rur.il 
colonization  schemes  to  attract  cultists,  faddists,  male 
skirt-dancers,  and  a  certain  number  of  crackpots,  along 
with  the  more  effective  humanitarians. 

IV 

EXCITEMENT  SURROUNDING  THE  COTTON  PLOW-UP,  HOT  Dif- 
ferences between  urban  liberals  within  the  Department, 
and  reverberations  which  began  to  play  around  that  dread 
name,  Tugwell  (after  he  had  sponsored  a  somewhat 
stringent  Food  and  Drug  bill,  particularly),  served  in 
part  to  obscure  rather  remarkable  advances  toward  over- 
all land  planning,  even  in  the  New  Deal's  first  year. 

Amazing  contradictions  between  the  Tugwell  you  knew 
and  the  Tugwell  you  read  about  in  the  papers,  or  heard 
discussed  in  shuddering  conversation  at  dinner  parties, 
while  he  rode  high  in  the  headlines,  still  must  seem  to 
his  associates  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  one  of 
the  most  bewildering  examples  of  a  distorted  public 
opinion  in  our  time.  He  is  a  man  of  tense  but  quiet  ways, 
ardent  in  the  work,  but  balanced.  His  thinking  is  bril 
liant  and  elastic.  His  sympathies  are  generous  and  wide. 
Wryly,  he  anticipates  imperfections  in  human  beings,  in- 
cluding himself;  and  he  never  expects  human  affairs  to 
be  arranged  ideally;  but  he  is  always  in  there  working  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  just  and  decent.  To  those  who 
work  with  him  he  is  a  friend  wholly  without  pose,  ob- 
scure purposes,  or  "side."  Summoned  in  1934  to  a  sort  of 
rump  trial  before  a  Senate  committee,  he  said  of  himself 
quietly  that  he  is  a  conservative:  "I  would  really  like  to 
conserve  all  those  things  which  I  grew  up  to  respect  and 
love,  and  not  to  see  them  destroyed." 

The  fact  is,  as  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith  suggested,  that  Tug- 
well  is  no  100  percent  son  of  the  soil,  with  sympathies  ex- 
clusively agrarian.  His  family  background  and  boyhood 
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were  rural,  but  not  strictly  agricultural.  It  was  a  medium 
background  with  a  small-town  tinge.  As  truly  as  Wilson 
stems  from  open  country,  Tugwell  comes  from  the  "per- 
iphery" just  beyond  the  suburbs,  with  constant  access  to 
and  conditioning  by  a  metropolitan  environment.  This 
accounts  for  much  of  the  stir  Tugwell  aroused  and  the 
good  that  he  did  in  broadening  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  accounts  also  for  some  of  the  en- 
largements developed,  under  the  Resettlement  program, 
from  Wilson's  start  with  subsistence  homesteads  late  in 
1933. 

Wilson's  subsistence  homestead  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  set  up  modest  offices  in  a  dingy  old 
building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  tried  to  keep  it 
fairly  quiet  that  it  had  $25,000,000  to  spend.  Even  so,  the 
division  had  applications  calling  for  a  dispersal  of  three 
billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  two  months.  First  loans  went 
to  places  like  Austin,  Minn,  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  in- 
dustries were  willing  to  promise  subsistence  homestead 
colonists  part  time  and  reasonably  paid  employ.  As  a  rela- 
tive scarcity  of  such  locations  developed,  Wilson  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  peaceful  transition  from  strictly 
competitive  concepts  toward  cooperative  and  community 
developments,  such  as  he  discerned  in  Denmark  at  the 
time.  "Subsistence  homestead  colonies  can  be  a  sort  of  new 
synthesis  of  present-day  ideals  and  aspirations  for  com- 
munity life,"  he  told  members  of  the  American  Farm 
Economics  Association  as  1933  turned  into  1934. 

Thus,  somewhat  formally,  he  staked  off  the  ground 
which  he  felt  this  "new  pattern  of  rural  life"  should  oc- 
cupy. Less  formally,  he  gave  me  some  conversational 
material  for  an  intended  magazine  article,  which  I  have 
never  found  place  or  occasion  to  publish  until  now.  "Now, 
this  isn't  something  for  everybody,"  he  told  me.  "Let's  get 
that  straight.  It  isn't  for  well-to-do  people,  and  it  isn't  for 
poor  working  people  who  are  willing  to  go  on  the  way 
they  are,  just  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  jazz  age  procession. 
It  isn't  a  relief  proposition,  to  be  applied  at  random.  It's 
a  middle-class  movement  for  selected  people,  not  the  top, 
not  the  dregs. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  really  belong  to  this 
jazz-industrial  age.  They  like  it.  They're  white-lighters, 
never  satisfied,  but  excited,  and  they  just  don't  want  to 
get  away  from  the  white  lights,  out  close  to  themselves, 
more  or  less  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  of  our 
people,  of  all  degrees  of  wealth  and  education,  in  all 
walks  of  life,  who  feel  that  they  are  outcasts  of  the  jazz- 
industrial  age,  and  who  are  looking  for  something  more 
secure  and  satisfying. 

"I  am  very,  very  skeptical  about  the  prospect,  under  a 
competitive  regime  as  tense  as  it  is  at  present,  of  getting 
enough  decentralization  out  of  industry  on  its  own  ac- 
cord. I  mean  by  that,  enough  decentralization  to  make 
all  our  projects  self-supporting.  Where  that  can't  be,  we'll 
just  have  to  regard  the  projects  as  experiments  in  a  new 
pattern  of  civilization,  under  the  competitive  system,  plus 
subsidy,"  Wilson  said. 

Clarence  Pickett,  one  of  Wilson's  first  assistants,  brought 
to  the  job  some  years  of  experience  as  secretary  of  the 
Friends'  Service  Committee  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  been 
working  on  subsistence  projects  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  trying  to  cover  unemployed  miners  from  the 
weather  more  decently  and  to  preserve  them  from  starv- 
ing to  death.  On  some  of  the  new  federal  projects  labor- 


hour  systems  offering  immediate  sustenance,  which 
Pickett  favored,  were  tried.  That  is  to  say,  the  unem- 
ployed "settlers,"  at  relief  wages,  "went  out  and  built  their 
own  homes  and  roads  in  the  industrial  wilderness,"  as 
Wilson  put  it  at  the  time. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  the  Division  had  approved 
more  than  thirty  projects,  and  the  Corporation  had  au- 
thorized loans  of  around  $10,000,000  to  local  corporations 
set  up  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Delaware. 

There  were  even  among  Wilson's  first  and  most  de- 
voted associates  those  who  strongly  doubted  if  they  could 
go  on  loaning  federal  funds  over  a  long  term  of  years 
and  maintain  as  high  a  degree  of  local  management,  with 
as  little  federal  supervision  and  management,  as  Wilson 
resolutely  proposed. 

His  insistence  on  this  point  was  in  natural  development 
of  all  his  experience  in  government  and  in  planning. 

"I  tell  you  where  I  got  the  idea  of  a  preponderance  of 
business  men  on  local  boards.  I  got  it  from  watching  the 
work  of  the  hospital  board  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  my  home. 
I've  used  that  idea  in  making  up  various  boards  and 
committees  since;  and  it's  always  worked. 

"When  you  get  local  businessmen,  a  majority  or  close 
to  that,  on  a  local  board,  your  enterprise  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. They  know  the  people  there,  realistically.  That 
board  can  make  a  lot  of  mistakes;  but  when  you've  got 
men  on  it  who  have  been  doing  business  there  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  getting  by,  well,  they're  likely  to  guess 
right  most  of  the  time,  and  whatever  they  get  behind  is 
likely  to  succeed  there. 

"Of  course,  not  all  that  hospital  board  were  hardboiled 
business  people.  There  were  also  100  percent  social-altru- 
istic people  on  it.  Fine  men  and  women,  warm-hearted, 
with  larger  ideas  than  most  of  the  business  element.  But 
if  you  let  them  run  a  hospital,  well,  it  would  be  awful 
hard  on  the  patients." 

The  Comptroller  General  was  the  first  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  extreme  decentralization.  Secre- 
tary Ickes  entered  upon  a  correspondence  which  led  to  an 
appeal  for  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney  General.  Then  the 
Comptroller  General  overruled  the  Attorney  General  and 
in  May  of  1934  Ickes  issued  an  order  abolishing  the  local 
corporations  around  which  Wilson  had  built  his  entire 
plan  of  decentralized  local  management.  It  is  significant 
that  Carl  Taylor,  who  as  Wilson's  first  field  organizer, 
was  Washington  representative  on  the  boards  of  thirteen 
local  corporations,  resigned  from  the  Division  in  May. 
Some  sixty-five  other  projects  were  ready  to  come  under 
local  organization  at  the  time.  The  abrupt  order  to  fed- 
eralize  led  to  an  almost  complete  alienation  of  important 
industrial  backing  and  to  several  little  local  "revolts" 
among  the  new-formed  colonies.  Having  protested  against 
the  ruling,  Wilson  offered  no  further  opposition.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Assistant 
Secretary  with  a  glad  heart.  His  projects  were  later  en- 
folded into  the  much  larger  program  of  Tugwell's  Re- 
settlement Administration,  and  now  are  continued  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration. 

"Do  you  know,"  Wilson  says  mildly  now,  after  he  has 
made  a  visit  to  some  of  his  favorite  subsistence  home- 
stead projects  (such  as  Longview,  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, which  he  founded,  or  Penncraft,  Pa.,  privately 
supported  by  the  Quakers).  "Do  you  know,  I'm  often 
surprised  how  many  of  the  things  we  set  out  to  do  seem 
to  be  coming  through  amid  all  the  rumpus." 
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On  placards  posted  throughout  occupied  France  by 
the  Germans,  the  dead  French  soldier  is  saying  to 
his  son,  "You  will  never  have  to  die  for  the  Brit- 
ish." Two  V's  have  been  painted  on  this  poster 
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Leaflets  distributed  widely  in  occupied  Belgium  and  France.  Left,  the  announcement  posted  by  the  last  mayor 
of  Brussels  declaring  that,  though  he  had  to  yield  to  force  and  resign,  the  Germans  would  not  be  able  to  break 
his  or  his  nation's  spirit.  Top  center,  an  appeal  by  General  de  Gaulle  to  join  with  him  in  action,  sacrifice 
and  hope.  Right,  a  recent  issue  of  Free  Belgium,  underground  newspaper.  Bottom  center,  circular  urging  likemind- 
ed  Frenchmen  to  work  slowly.  "Each  machine  that  slows  up  now  for  the  Boche  will  soon  be  working  for  Free  France" 


Evidence    of    the    f; 
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All  pliotos  from  Three  Lions 

I  broadcasts  from  this  country  are  reaching  the  people  for  whom 
•rard  which  evaded  the  German  censor  "Daily  Listener"  thanks  WRUL. 
Bde  Broadcasting  Foundation  in  Boston,  for  its  broadcast  in  German. 
•'her,  are  "full  of  valuable  information  and  most  encouraging  to  all 
I  broadcasts  in  languages  familiar  to  those  in  the  conquered  countries 


Under  What  Flag... 


by  HEINZ  SOFFNER 

What  is  it  which  unites  the  opponents  of  the  Axis 
— under  whatever  flag  they  live,  or  work,  or  fight? 
Conversely,  what  unites  adherents  of  the  Axis? 
Some  provocative  observations  on  the  shifting 
frontiers  of  loyalty. 

NATIONAL  FLAGS  STILL  FLUTTER  OVER  THE  FIGHTING  ARMIES 
in  the  Second  World  War.  The  solemn  tunes  of  national 
anthems  still  surround  speeches  and  proclamations  of  the 
belligerents.  Nationality  is  still  considered  as  the  most 
significant  token  of  loyalty  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  side 
in  the  present  conflict.  Actual  experience  and  observation, 
however,  tell  us  a  different  story.  Nations  do  not  oppose 
each  other  in  this  war,  but  different  ways  of  life— irrecon- 
cilable conceptions  of  society  and  of  the  comparative 
values  of  individuals  and  states. 

Thousands  of  Germans  are  today  with  Britain's  aux- 
iliary forces — as  pioneers,  air-raid  precaution  workers,  in 
women's  units,  and  in  factories.  Many  more  Germans  and 
Austrians  fought  with  the  French  Foreign  Legion  in  a 
merciless  battle  against  their  fellow-countrymen.  French- 
men killed  Frenchmen  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  while 
some  other  Frenchmen  in  occupied  France  support  Hit- 
ler's Gestapo  in  sending  their  compatriots  to  a  concentra- 
tion camp  or  before  a  firing  squad.  Serbian  patriots  wage 
a  relentless  guerilla  war  against  the  conquerors,  while  the 
— equally  Serbian — troops  of  General  Neditch  assist  the 
Nazi  army  in  its  violent  reprisals.  Streams  of  blood  are 
disrupting  many  national  communities  from  within. 

Seyss-Inquart  in  Austria,  Quisling  in  Norway,  Degrelle 
in  Belgium,  Laval  in  France,  play  the  Nazi  game  against 
their  own  nations.  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  states- 
men, political  and  intellectual  leaders  in  exile,  denounce 
before  the  world  the  crimes  of  the  dictators  ruling  their 
Fatherlands. 

This  portentous  split  originated  in  Europe,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  that  continent.  Chinese  generals  and 
politicians  have  established  Wang  Ching  Wei's  puppet 
government  at  Nanking,  made  to  Japan's  orders  against 
the  national  government  of  Chungking.  Dr.  Malan's  "Na- 
tionalist Afrikanders"  in  the  South  African  Union  omin- 
ously recall  Henlein's  Sudeten  Party  in  Czechoslovakia. 
And  the  recent  moves  in  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  betray  similar  trends  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Passing  of  Economic  Self-Determination 

THIS   COUNTRY   SEES  THE  CRISIS   OF  LOYALTIES  ALL  OVER  THE 

world  with  growing  uneasiness,  although  the  assault  of 
the  disintegrating  forces  here  has  not  yet  reached  a  menac- 
ing extent.  Public  opinion  has  forcefully  labeled,  but  not 
satisfactorily  explained,  these  phenomena  as  "Fifth 
Column."  That  term  is  often  misleading  and  does  not 
cover  all  sides  of  the  tremendous  problem.  Moreover,  it 
smells  too  much  of  mystery  story  and  suggests,  first  of 
all,  criminal  espionage  and  sabotage.  There  is  a  strong 
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element  of  crime  involved,  of  course;  but  if  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  in  a  country,  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  even  millions,  are  engaged  in  a  movement  that  is  in- 
spired, if  not  commanded,  from  outside  and  directed 
against  their  own  national  government,  it  is  no  longer  to 
be  disposed  of  mainly  by  police  and  criminal  courts. 

Rather  let  us  inquire  into  the  basic  reasons  for  that 
widespread  fateful  shift  of  loyalties  that  affects  millions  of 
people  and  threatens  the  very  existence  of  states  and  na- 
tions. You  may  call  this  war  the  struggle  of  democracy 
versus  totalitarian  despotism,  or  of  liberal  order  against 
governmental  omnipotence,  or  whatever  you  like.  But  you 
cannot  define  it  as  a  German-British  or  a  German-Rus- 
sian war  with  the  same  meaning  as  you  speak  about  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71  or  about  the  Spanish- 
American  war  of  1898. 

The  idea  of  national  self-determination  and  sovereignty 
reached  its  climax  in  1918,  when  the  last  multi-national 
empires,  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Turkish  monarchies, 
crumbled  to  pieces  and  several  new  national  states 
(Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Yugoslavia;  the  Arabian  states 
and  the  mandates  of  Palestine,  Syria  and  Lebanon)  were 
established,  more  or  less  according  to  Wilson's  fourteen 
points.  Since  then,  however,  national  sovereignty  has 
gradually  lost  much  of  its  significance,  while  at  the  same 
time  supra-national  influences  grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
Even  some  of  the  so-called  "great  powers"  are  no  longer 
real  geographic,  military  or  economic  units.  This  was  true 
even  before  Hitler,  but  the  sudden  collapse  of  fourteen 
European  nations  brought  that  cruel  truth  impressively 
to  the  world's  attention. 

We  should  see  these  events  without  the  smoke  screen 
of  incidental  circumstances:  Even  if  Denmark,  or  Nor- 
way, or  Belgium  had  rearmed  in  time  to  the  maximum  of 
their  possible  strength,  and  pursued  the  wisest  foreign 
policy  imaginable— they  could  not  have  averted  their  ac- 
tual fate. 

On  the  other  side,  the  unexpectedly  strong  resistance  of 
Greeks  and  Yugoslavs  can  be  explained — at  least  in  large 
part— by  the  fact  that  these  nations  were  less  affected  by 
that  process  of  social  evolution  which  apparently  weakens 
the  cohesion  of  national  units. 

Power:  Resources  Plus  Ideology 

LET  us  COME  AT  THE  SITUATION  FROM  ANOTHER  ANGLE.  MOST 
nations  lack  the  economic  basis  to  produce  tank  armies 
and  bomber  fleets  and  to  conduct  a  total  war.  A  hundred 

years  ago,  a  little  country  of 
six  million   inhabitants 
could  produce,  say,  a  hun- 
dred   guns;    while    a    big 
country    of    sixty    million 
inhabitants     turned     out, 
say,   a   thousand.    There 
was     always     a     chance 
even    for   small   nations 
to     defend     themselves 
successfully  and  to  sur- 
vive,    as     history     re- 
peatedly  proved 
(Switzerland's 
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and  the  Netherlands'  wars  of  independence  against  the 
Hapsburgs,  Spain's  defense  against  Napoleon).  Today, 
that  no  longer  holds. 

Moreover,  technical  progress  leveled  most  natural  ob- 
stacles, like  mountains  or  rivers.  Total  war  favors  the 
aggressor  to  an  overwhelming  degree  and  the  smaller  de- 
fender has  no  chance  at  all. 

But  the  peace  economy  of  most  countries,  too,  is  sub- 
ject to  international  economic  developments  rather  than 
to  the  self-controls  of  a  sovereign  system.  It  not  only  de- 
pends upon  the  world  markets  for  external  trade,  but 
every  disturbance  at  large  imperils  its  prosperity.  The 
black  Friday  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  1929, 
for  instance,  did — directly  and  indirectly — much  more 
damage  to  the  economic  fate  of  scores  of  small  countries 
than  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  management,  labor, 
and  government  in  those  countries  together  could  repair. 
In  cultural  and  intellectual  spheres,  broadcasting  and 
airlines,  improved  travel  and  mail  facilities,  the  world 
distribution  of  moving  pictures  of  a  predominantly  earth- 
wide  character,  have  also  helped  to  lessen  the  significance 
of  national  frontiers. 

The  differences  between  nations,  previously  of  a  more 
quantitative  character— such  as  area,  population,  wealth, 
degree  of  material  or  cultural  progress — have  by  now 
developed  into  fundamental  qualitative  contrasts.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Denmark  was  just  a  nation  like  Prussia, 
Danish  sovereignty  was  not  inferior  to  Prussian  sover- 
eignty-— today,  you  cannot  consider  Denmark  and  the 
Third  Reich  (or  the  Soviet  Union  and  Outer  Mongolia, 
or  Japan  and  Thailand)  as  entities  of  the  same  kind  and 
on  the  same  level. 

Today,  only  a  few  nations  represent  still  comparatively 
self-sufficient  units:  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Third  Reich.  They  are  not  only 
in  degree,  but  in  essence,  distinct  from  the  mass  of 
nations.  Japan,  Italy,  France,  and  perhaps  China  are 
midway  cases  between  the  two  groups.  The  big  self- 
sufficient  nations  have,  of  course,  a  better  chance  of  sur- 
vival in  the  international  civil  war — but  even  their  self- 
sufficiency  is  by  no  means  complete. 

Thus  an  American  citizen,  if  compelled  to  eat  nothing 
but  American  food,  to  travel  exclusively  within  the 
national  boundaries,  and  to  read  only  American  books 
and  periodicals,  can  still  have  a  rich,  stimulating  life.  An 
Austrian  (or  Swiss,  Polish,  Turkish,  or  whatever)  citizen, 
bound  by  the  same  restrictions  in  his  country,  might  half 
starve  and  would  share  only  a  very  modest  part  of  the 
world's  literature  and  knowledge.  Today,  the  inalienable 
right  of  even  the  smallest  nation  to  cultural  autonomy 
and  self-administration  can  be  preserved  only  under  the 
protection  of  continent-wide  political  and  military  bodies. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  (or  Britain,  Russia,  or 
Germany)  still  determine  their  foreign  policy,  and  thus 
their  fate,  largely  by  domestic  decisions — although  they 
are  by  no  means  independent  of  outside  influences.  The 
American  citizen  sees  his  country  as  an  active  force  in 
world  affairs,  and  is  consequently  impressed  by  the 
strength  and  importance  of  his  nation.  But  Austria, 
Hungary,  Portugal,  and  quite  a  few  other  nations,  have 
been  passive  objects  rather  than  active  forces  in  foreign 
affairs  for  many  years.  Their  citizens  only  deluded  them- 
selves in  thinking  of  their  nations  as  the  decisive  power 
that  protects  their  lives  in  a  disturbed  and  insecure  world. 
The  Austrian  Republic,  for  example,  was  created  in 
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1918,  not  primarily  because  the  people  wanted  it,  but 
because  the  non-German  nationalities  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  turned  away  from  the  Hapsburg 
government.  The  remaining  German-speaking  Austrians 
had  wanted  to  join  the  Republic  of  Weimar,  but  this 
was  not  allowed  by  the  Peace  Conference.  The  treaty  of 
Saint  Germain  which  definitely  shaped  the  situation  of 
the  young  republic  came  about  without  tangible  Austrian 
influence,  save  in  some  secondary  questions.  Later  the 
Austrian  fascists,  the  Heimtvehren,  did  not  grow  out  of 
specifically  Austrian  conditions  or  Austrian  history,  but 
were  inspired,  financed,  and  armed  by  Mussolini.  Doll- 
fuss'  coup  d'etat  in  February  1934,  was  rendered  possible 
only  through  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  The  failure  of  the 
first  Nazi  putsch  in  July  1934,  on  the  contrary,  was  due 
to  the  then  existing  tension  between  Italy  and  Germany. 
And,  finally,  annexation  by  the  Nazi  army  in  March 
1938,  was  forced  upon  a  defenseless  people. 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  about  most  European  and 
quite  a  few  non-European  nations.  Economic  changes, 
political  events,  intellectual  and  spiritual  trends  and  move- 
ments beyond  the  national  frontiers,  influence  things  in 
most  countries  more  strongly  than  domestic  conditions 
and  ideas  do.  Therefore  people  begin  quite  naturally  to 
accept  those  foreign  influences  more  eagerly  than  they 
heed  merely  domestic  ideas. 

The  Paradox  of  Conflicting  Nationality 

THESE  FOREIGN  INFLUENCES  DIFFER  WIDELY  AS  TO  THEIR 
origins,  forms,  and  moral  values.  Some  Netherlanders  or 
Belgians  desire  incorporation  of  their  homeland  as  a 
dominion  into  the  British  Empire  as  the  only  means  to 
resist  German  imperialism  in  the  future.  Democrats  in 
certain  South  American  nations  look  to  this  country  for 


support.  French  fascists  plotted  with  the  Nazis,  because 
they  saw  no  other  way  to  overthrow  the  Third  Republic. 
Some  of  Hitler's  supporters  in  foreign  countries  were 
sincerely  impressed  by  his  program  and  his  speeches  and 
the  attractive  power  of  his  continuous  successes;  while 
others  simply  expected  well  paid  jobs  and  a  part  of  the 
booty,  when  the  Nazis  took  over. 

The  same  foreign  source,  however,  does  not  always 
work  in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  there  is  not  only  a 
division  between  a  home-bound  and  a  foreign-bound 
loyalty,  but  conflicting  loyalties  may  spring  up,  originating 
in  one  and  the  same  foreign  source.  Some  Americans,  for 
instance,  feel  themselves  attracted  by  Nazism  as  the 
"wave  of  the  future,"  while  others  are  alarmed  by  what 
they  consider  the  "beast  from  the  abyss."  Bolshevism  in- 
spired many  Frenchmen  to  blind  obedience  to  the  Com- 
munist party,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  their  own  coun- 
try, while  others  reacted  with  a  not  less  blind  hatred 
that  makes  them  fight  in  "Anti-Bolshevist"  legions  under 
the  supreme  command  of  the  national  enemy. 

That  confusing  evolution  has  also  changed  the  char 
acter  of  national  minorities.  Until  World  War  I,  a  na- 
tional minority  usually  wanted  a  certain  degree  of  ad- 
ministrative and  cultural  autonomy,  free  use  of  its  lan- 
guage; in  a  few  extreme  cases,  separation  from  the 
majority  nation.  But  no  such  minority,  however  radical, 
ever  thought  of  seizing — or  even  changing — the  govern- 
ment of  that  majority  nation.  Masaryk  and  Benes,  for 
instance,  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  in  the  first  World 
War,  originally  merely  wanted  autonomy  within  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  and  certainly  never  thought  of  tak- 
ing over  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  as  a  whole. 

Present-day  minorities,  however,  aim  at  much  bolder 
goals.  Henlein's  Sudeten  Germans  were  not  content  with 


ethnic  autonomy,  nor  even  with  final  separation  from  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic:  they  wanted,  together  with  their 
Nazi  overlords,  to  rule  the  entire  Czechoslovak  people. 
The  active  pro-Nazi  minority  in  this  country  undoubtedly 
does  not  aspire  to  any  kind  of  "national  autonomy," 
but  to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  government  and 
constitution,  if  not  to  the  surrender  of  America  to  Hitler's 
expected  world  rule. 

Paradoxically,  Nazi  attempts  to  break  up  and  to  de- 
stroy national  unity  in  the  conquered  countries  have  so 
far  brought  about  quite  opposite  effects.  Nazi  terror  and 
"de-nationalizing"  propaganda  have,  on  the  contrary, 
strengthened  and  revitalized  that  unity. 

The  Nazis  have  cut  off  the  occupied  territories  from 
international  connections,  economically,  politically,  and 
spiritually,  and  thus  forced  the  defeated  nations  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  their  own  internal  resources.  Nazi  oppression 
merges  the  diverging  groups  and  strata,  De  Gaullists  and 
communists,  factory  workers  and  army  officers,  into  a 
close  community  of  misery  and  hate. 

Citizens,  Dual  Citizens — and  the  Stateless 

ANOTHER  FEATURE  IN  THIS  COMPLEX  PICTURE  OF  DIVIDED 
loyalties  is  the  enormous  new  emigration  caused  by  total 
intolerance.  It  began  with  the  flight  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  "White"  Russians  after  the  Bolshevist 
Revolution  of  1917  and  reached  a  provisional  climax  with 
the  wholesale  transfer  of  entire  populations  by  Hitler  dur- 
ing the  present  war.  Nationality  lost  much  of  its  generally 
accepted  significance  for  millions  of  people  who  left  their 
homes  for  political  reasons  or  when  compelled  by  sheer 
force,  and  not  because  they  wanted  to  seek  a  new  home- 
land as  did  the  masses  of  earlier  emigrants. 

A  new  "nationality"  emerged:  the  stateless,  the  men 
without  nationality,  or  at  least  without  any  demonstrable 
or  legally  recognized  citizenship.  Their  counterpart  are 
the  people  with  dual  citizenship,  like  many  Germans 
(not  refugees),  living  in  foreign  countries;  like  some— 
not  all — American-born  children  of  Japanese  parents;  and 
many  others.  Dual  citizenship  was  formerly  considered  as 
some  kind  of  legal  curiosity,  but  today  it  represents  a  very 
serious  conflict  not  only  of  allegiance  to  two  countries  that 
may  wage  war  against  each  other,  but  between  two  ir- 
reconcilably contrasting  ways  of  life. 

Naturalization,  which  used  to  be  the  symbol  of  joining 
a  new  national  community,  has  also  somewhat  changed 
its  former  meaning.  An  anti-Hitler  refugee  from  Ger- 
many could  acquire  a  new  nationality  in  some  South 
American  Republics  almost  at  once,  in  New  Zealand  after 
two  years,  in  this  country  after  five  years,  in  France  the- 
oretically after  three  years,  but  in  fact  only  much  later,  if 
he  succeeded  in  being  naturalized  at  all. 

Take  the  case  of  two  Germans,  both  equally  hostile  to 
Nazism,  who  left  Germany  at  the  same  time,  say  in  1936 
—the  one  for  New  Zealand,  the  other  for  France.  The 
former  was  already  a  citizen  of  New  Zealand  when  the 
present  war  began,  and  called  to  the  colors  of  his  new 
homeland.  The  latter,  in  France,  equally  eager  to  defend 
the  country  that  had  offered  him  asylum,  was  considered 
an  "enemy  alien"  and  sent  to  an  internment  camp. 

A  last  instance  to  illustrate  the  confused  meaning  of 
nationality  under  the  present  circumstances  is  the  story  of 
the  people  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  original  citizen- 
ship. Hitler  began  with  this  form  of  revenge  against  es- 
caped dissenters;  Dollfuss  in  Austria  adopted  it  eagerly; 
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other  dictators  followed  suit  and  Petain  copied  it,  too. 

What  was  intended  as  a  curse,  however,  sometimes 
turned  out  to  be  a  blessing.  Before  the  war,  the  authorities 
of  the  French  Republic,  for  instance,  accepted  a  Nazi 
decree  of  expatriation  as  documentary  proof  of  true  anti- 
Nazism. 

How  Hitler  Used  Pro-Nazi  Refugees 

HITLER  AND  THE  NAZI  MOVEMENT  EARLY  RECOGNIZED  THE 
trend  toward  internal  disruption  and  external  downfall 
in  nations  that  were  losing  their  status  as  independent 
economic,  military,  and  cultural  entities.  "Today,  there  is 
no  truly  national  state  anywhere  in  the  world,"  asserted 
Alfred  Rosenberg,  Hitler's  chief  ideologist  and  philoso- 
pher, back  in  1927  (Der  Zukjunftsweg  einer  deutschen 
Aussenpolitify .  Their  insight  is  not  so  astonishing,  since 
such  division  of  loyalties  was  only  one  side  in  the  whole- 
sale disintegration  of  society  which  began  with  World 
War  I  and  of  which,  so  far,  Nazism  has  been  the  main 
profiteer. 

As  a  result  the  Nazi  movement,  in  spite  of  its  violent 
and  arrogant  nationalism,  is  today  the  most  powerful 
supra-national  organization.  This  strange  internationalism, 
first  allegedly  confined  to  German  citizens  living  in 
foreign  countries  (Auslandsdeutsche),  has  gradually  ex- 
panded to  people  of  German  ancestry,  irrespective  of 
citizenship  (Vol^sdeutschf),  and  includes  today  virtually 
all  nations  in  its  far-flung  network.  Even  the  elastic  limits 
of  the  "Aryan  race"  have  been  practically  abandoned, 
since  neither  the  Axis  partner  at  Tokio,  nor  South  Ameri- 
can military  plotters,  nor  even  Messrs.  Laval  and  Co.,  can 
be  considered  as  Germanic,  Nordic,  Aryan  or  anything 
equivalent. 

Notwithstanding  the  "Aryan"  claim  for  the  supremacy 
of  their  "Master  race,"  the  Nazis  do  not  care  much  for 
the  nationality  or  citizenship  of  their  followers.  (Hitler 
himself  was  a  denationalized  alien  in  Germany  until 
1932.)  They  even  prefer  foreign  citizens  for  jobs  in 
foreign  countries,  and  they  put  the  Frenchman  Paul 
Ferdonnet  at  their  French-language  broadcasts,  "Lord 
Haw-Haw"  at  their  English-language  programs — and  it 
remains  to  be  learned  how  many  French,  British  or 
American  citizens  have  been  busy  for  Hitler's  political 
and  military  aims,  inside  or  outside  Germany. 

Hitler  understood  also  the  political  potentialities  of 
refugees.  Nazis,  fleeing  from  Austria,  Czechoslovakia  or 
Poland  were  always  carefully  received  in  Germany,  or- 
ganized in  special  groups,  partially  housed  in  military 
camps  near  the  border  of  their  country  of  origin. 

In  the  summer  of  1933,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Nazi 
party  in  Austria,  an  "Austrian  Legion"  was  formed  in 
southern  Bavaria,  at  least  20,000  men  under  German  of- 
ficers, equipped  with  guns,  machine-guns,  mine-throw- 
ers, and  so  forth.  The  political  organization  of  the  Au- 
strian Nazi-refugees  in  Germany  was  the  Kampjring  der 
Deutschoesterreicher  (militant  league  of  the  German- 
Austrians),  actively  used  for  subversive  propaganda  in 
their  home  country.  Austrian  citizens  residing  in  Ger- 
many were  also  forced  to  join  the  Kampjring.  Along  the 
same  lines,  a  "Sudeten  German  Volunteer  Corps"  was  or- 
ganized in  1938  against  Czechoslovakia. 

Russian  monarchists  and  Ukrainian  separatists  also  en- 
joyed Hitler's  hospitality  and  the  special  attentions  of 
Baltic-born  Dr.  Alfred  Rosenberg.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  Rosenberg's  "Foreign  Office  of  the  Nazi  party,"  a 
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"Ukrainian  Institute,"  a  "China  Club,"  a  "Nordic  So- 
ciety" (against  the  Scandinavian  countries),  a  "League 
for  the  German  East"  (mainly  against  Poland),  a  "Rus- 
sian National  Freedom  Movement,"  a  "Baltic  Legion,"  a 
"League  of  Swiss  Citizens,"  and  even  an  "International 
League  of  Nationalists"  have  been  created  since  1933.  The 
common  purpose  of  these  widely  varying  outfits  was  to 
utilize  exiles  from  other  countries  and  foreign  citizens  in 
general  for  the  imperialistic  ends  of  the  Third  Reich. 
Exiles  from  almost  every  country  found  asylum,  money, 
and  political  support  in  Hitler  Germany,  provided  they 
were  willing  to  subordinate  their  particular  grievances  to 
Hitler's  long-range  schemes. 

While  the  Nazi  international  expanded,  another,  older 
instrument  of  transgressing  national  borders  by  ideological 
forces  gradually  was  losing  its  supra-national,  dynamic 
power,  namely  the  Communist  International.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  it  had  threatened  the  whole  world  with 
revolutionary  upheavals,  but  by  1933,  it  had  become  a 
subordinate  instrument  of  Russia's  foreign  policy  which 
was  then  predominantly  conservative,  defensive,  and  al- 
most isolationist,  in  order  to  protect  Russia's  domestic  de- 
velopment. 

The  democratic  countries,  between  1933  and  1939,  were 
not  aware  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  growing  totalitarian 
threat.  Their  governments  still  intended  to  defend  peace 
and  national  integrity  by  traditional,  strictly  nationally 
limited  means.  The  League  of  Nations — whose  prestige 
had  once  been  a  powerful  political  reality — was  thus  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  national  sovereignty,  non-interven- 
tion, democratic  retreat,  and  appeasement. 

And  since  no  democratic  power  thought  of  fighting 
Hitler  with  adequate — that  is,  political,  ideological,  and 
offensive — methods,  the  question  of  the  refugees  from 
Germany  was  primarily  treated  as  a  humanitarian  prob- 
lem. The  political  potentialities  inherent  in  these  exiles 
were  neglected.  To  what  extent  French,  British  or  other 
politicians  and  to  what  extent  the  refugees  themselves  are 
to  be  blamed,  is  quite  beside  our  point  here. 

When  the  war  began,  France  interned  all  German  and 
Austrian  refugees,  thus  depriving  herself  of  thousands  of 
potential  soldiers,  workers,  propagandists,  and  allies.  At 
the  same  time,  Hitler's  French-born  tools  remained,  as  a 
whole,  unmolested.  Even  England,  after  Dunkirk,  in- 
discriminately sent  thousands  of  anti-Nazis,  technically 
considered  "enemy  aliens,"  into  internment  camps. 

This  wartime  treatment  of  refugees  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  lack  of  insight  into  the  true  issues  of  total  war, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  core  of  the  whole  problem.  At 
its  core  are  some  of  the  basic  questions  of  this  war,  of  war 
aims  and  of  the  structure  of  a  future  peace:  Are  the 
democracies  fighting  against  the  German  nation  ?  Or  only 
against  the  Nazi  "master  class"  of  the  nation? 

Neither  question  seems  to  me  correct.  The  struggle  of 
the  democracies  has  a  different  and  a  much  more  far- 
reaching  goal :  it  aims  at  eliminating  the  worldwide  threat 
of  totalitarian  despotism.  The  leading  and  most  menacing 
representative  of  that  threat,  of  course,  is  Hitler;  but  its 
basic  reasons  stretch  all  over  the  earth — and  its  implica- 
tions will  not  disappe^xwlth  Nazi  Germany's  defeat. 

How  Can  We  Use  Anti-Nazi  Refugees? 

IN  TACKLING  THE  COMPLEXITIES  OF  THE  PROBLEM,  THE  FIGHT- 

ing  democracies  face  a  threefold  task:  they  must  find  ade- 
quate ideological,  organizational,  and  legal  solutions. 


Ideologically,  the  democracies  have  to  oppose  Hitler's 
claim  to  world  supremacy,  based  upon  Aryan  superiority 
and  the  dynamism  of  the  declassed,  with  a  truly  cosmo- 
politan conception  which  overcomes  the  beginning  dis- 
integration of  society — from  which  the  totalitarian  wave 
springs — with  a  strong,  peaceful  world  order  of  democ- 
racy. This  conception  has  been  laid  down  in  Roosevelt's 
and  Churchill's  Atlantic  Charter,  but  little  of  that  con- 
ception is  as  yet  visible  in  the  actual — military,  political, 
and  ideological — conduct  of  the  present  total  war. 

The  program  of  the  fighting  democracies  will  have  to 
include:  An  all-European  federation  with  supreme  politi- 
cal, military,  and  economic  authority  as  the  only  way  to 
liquid;)  re  Hitler's  fateful  heritage.  A  less  tightly  knit 
world  organization,  compulsorily  uniting  all  nations  on 
earth,  to  settle  international  and  intercontinental  disputes. 
A  general  redistribution  of  the  world's  economic  func- 
tions, preventing  as  far  as  possible  all  attempts  at 
artificial  industrial  or  agricultural  autarchy.  A  general 
reorganization  of  migration,  settlement,  and  "living 
space."  A  world  plan  to  abolish  the  after-effects  of  na- 
tionalist and  racial  conflicts  by  international  cooperation 
through  large  scale  students'  exchanges,  international 
homes  for  war  orphans,  improved  cultural  relations,  and 


so  on. 


To  bring  unity  out  of  the  divisions  of  national  loyalties, 
legislative  and  administrative  reforms  as  to  immigration, 
naturalization,  travel  facilities,  and  related  questions  are 
also  necessary.  A  really  dangerous  Fifth  Columnist  always 
has  all  the  papers  required  by  formal  procedures  and 
the  money  to  satisfy  official  questions  about  means  of  sub- 
sistence— but  genuine  anti-Nazi  refugees  are  frequently 
unable  to  produce  all  the  documents  prescribed.  Many 
thousands  of  Hitler's  most  reliable  foes  are  already  perish- 
ing somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  Nazified  Europe  and 
are  thus  being  lost  for  the  cause  »f  democracy. 

Refugees  from  the  Axis-occupied  countries,  who  are  not 
yet  eligible  for  naturalization  in  one  of  the  democratic 
countrks,  should  be  given  some  kind  of  internationally 
recognized  status,  some  kind  of  provisional  world-citizen- 
ship, most  logically  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, in  cooperation  with  Britain  and  her  allies  on  the 
one  side,  with  the  twenty  Latin  American  Republics  on 
the  other  side.  This  would  free  the  loyal  refugees  from 
the  stain  of  an  Axis  nationality  and  give  them  at  once 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  participate  fully  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  of  democracy  for  survival,  on  all  three 
fronts  of  total  warfare :  on  the  battlefields,  in  the  factories, 
and  in  political  and  psychological  action  as  well. 

If  we  want  to  overcome  Hitler's  initial  advantages 
along,  this  "front  across  the  frontiers,"  we  have  to  recog- 
nize fully  the  tremendous  shift  of  loyalties  and  the  whole 
background  of  social  disintegration  that  accounts  for 
Hitler's  startling  successes.  Upon  that  realistic  insight  (we 
have  not  only  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  1918,  but  the  mis- 
takes of  1941,  particularly  those  which  are  still  to  come), 
we  ought  to  base  large  scale,  daring,  offensive  action. 

Not  only  must  each  democratic  country  be  internally 
strong  enough  to  win  this  war,  but  across  all  boundaries, 
across  all  national  limitations,  the  ideas  of  self-govern- 
ment, freedom,  and  peaceful  human  progress  must  inte- 
grate all  loyalties  of  suffering  humanity  into  one  over- 
whelming, true  wave  of  the  future,  must  materialize  in 
a  victorious  movement  for  the  New  Democratic  Order  of 
tomorrow! 
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Blake's  Pilgrim 

Surrey  Graphic  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present, 
as  an  introduction  to  its  special  book  section  at  this 
season,  seven  of  the  twenty-eight  water  color  drawings 
made  by  William  Blake  for  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress/' 
Painted  in  the  last  years  of  the  artist's  life,  these 
drawings  were  lost  sight  of  until  recently,  though 
they  were  included  in  a  list  of  Blake's  work  in  1863. 
They  have  been  sent  by  their  owner,  the  Marquess  of 
Crewe,  to  the  United  States  to  be  exhibited,  and  have 
lately  been  shown  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  in  New 
York  for  the  benefit  of  Refugees  of  England,  Inc.,  and 
the  Adopt-a-Family  Committee  of  the  Community  Service 
Society.  Connoisseurs  consider  this  group  of  drawings 
the  most  important  discovery  in  book  illustration  in 
a  century.  They  follow  the  first  part  of  the  famous 
allegory,  Christian's  pilgrimage,  from  the  beginning- 
John  Bunyan  dreams  a  Dream — to  Christian  and  Hopeful 
at  the  Gates  of  Heaven. 

The  Limited  Editions  Club  has  just  brought  out  a 
handsome  edition  of  the  great  English  classic  with 
the  Blake  drawings  reproduced  in  color.  Through  the 
years  there  have  been  many  illustrated  editions  of 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but  Blake  seems  the  perfect  com- 
plement  to  Bunyan — both  religious  mystics,  the  one 
subtle  in  expression,  the  other  starkly  simple. 


f   ~" 


Christian  reading  in  his  Book 


Christian  drawn  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond 


Christian  knocks  at  the  Wicket  Gate 


Christian  climbs  the  Hill  Difficulty 


Christian  before  the  Cross 


Christian  in   the   Arbor 


Christian  passes  the  Lions 
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THE  ANTHOLOGY  IS  A  PRECIOUS  FORM  FOR  OUR  SAD  TIMES.  IT 

is  a  shelter  from  mad  alarms,  peaceful  with  age-old  truth 
and  hoarded  beauty.  Here  is  literature  of  escape  in  a  noble 
sense:  we  retire  to  the  past  not  to  forget,  but  to  find  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  go  on  with.  The  Greeks  happily 
called  their  collections  "garlands  of  flowers."  The  flowers 
are  immortal.  Every  anthology  is  a  blessing;  and  every 
anthologist,  whatever  his  faults,  is  a  conserver,  a  teacher, 
and  a  defender  of  the  faith,  our  faith  in  the  glory  of  the 
word.  In  no  other  book  do  so  many  get  so  much  from  so 
few. 

The  appearance  of  new  anthologies  reveals  the  character 
of  our  age.  Great  literature  is  not  the  common  fruit  of 
war:  the  Muses,  like  the  laws,  are  silent  amid  armies. 
What  harvest  can  our  scorched  earth  now  bear  for  poet 
or  prophet,  for  creator  of  inspiring  novel  or  drama  ?  Wit- 
ness the  fall  book  lists — rich  indeed  with  journalism  and 
personal  diaries,  with  stout  defenses  of  democracy,  with 
bold  explorations  toward  the  new  world  we  must  find, 
with  much  that  is  useful  and  challenging.  But  the  shelves 
for  pure  literature  are  pretty  bare.  What  else  can  we  ex- 
pect when  the  very  words  truth  uses  have  been  corrupted 
by  propaganda  and  falsehood,  and  the  beauty  men  have 
builded  is  blasted  to  ruin?  Yet  how  pitifully  do  we  need 
the  consolation  of  great  writing!  Of  all  the  abstinences 
war  enforces,  the  abstinence  from  truth  and  beauty  is  the 
most  evil. 

Let  us  seek  out,  therefore,  those  books  that  even  in 
small  ways  celebrate  the  glory  of  letters.  The  scholar,  the 
anthologist,  the  literary  historian  tend  the  little  flame  from 
which  soon  or  late  new  fire  will  be  borrowed.  The  pres- 
sings from  the  grapes  of  wrath 
run  scant  and  thin,  but  there  is 
still  wine  for  the  communion  of 
the  spirit.  These  volumes  are 
not  great  or  original,  but  they 
are  brave  deeds,  defiances  of 
darkness  with  their  faith  in  some 
renaissance.  If  Fate  bars  us  from 
creation,  the  genuinely  selective 
anthology  often  lists  for  us  the 
creators  this  race  has  bred.  From 
the  garland,  seeds  may  fall  to 
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cover  No  Man's  Land  with  flowers. 

With  due  reverence  for  all  anthologies,  I  cannot  re- 
view one.  They  are  discontinuous,  multi-authored,  in 
short,  anthological.  The  critic's  gambit  is  to  complain 
about  what  the  editor  included  out  that  should  be  in, 
and  vice  versa.  I  hold  it  against  Fadiman  that  he  offers 
no  model  review  of  an  anthology.  It  would  have  served 
me  well.  He  does  print  C.  K.  Ogden's  glittering  review  of 
the  Britannica,  a  marvel  of  erudition  to  me  who  once  con- 
fronted those  twenty-four  Doric  columns  of  wisdom.  He 
outwits  our  attack  on  his  choices  for  he  puts  in  just  what 
he  has  liked  over  some  twenty  years  past,  and  who  shall 
dispute  his  gustos?  Not  I,  for  I  like  this  eclectic,  various, 
bracing  collection  from  the  wisdom  of  Holmes,  Santayana, 
and  Russell  to  the  other  wisdom  of  Thurber,  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  and  Kin  Hubbard.  Steinbeck,  Remains,  Dos  Passos, 
Mann,  Peattie — what  a  crowd  of  brave  men!  But,  for  my 
honor,  where  is  a  wee  bit  of  perfection  from  "Some 
People"  by  Harold  Nicolson  ?  And  how  my  old  eyes  falter 
on  that  long  line  of  italic  type  carrying  his  comments! 

The  commentary  is  brilliant,  gay,  wise  on  reading- 
for-a-living  (the  book-reviewer  versus  critic)  and  reading- 
for-love.  Fadiman  streamlines  the  Greeks  who  merely 
collected  epigrams  by  writing  his  own.  But  his  study  of 
the  literary  process,  and  his  judgments,  all  point  up  his 
reverence  and  passion  for  honest  writing  and  splendid 
style.  He  says:  "It  is  our  duty  to  keep  alive  in  our  own 
memories  the  tones  of  men  who  believe  in  each  other, 
who  talk  to  each  other,  using  words,  living  speech,  the 
signature  of  civilization."  By  that  standard,  we  welcome 
this  gift  of  a  thousand  pages  in  which  new  stars  are  born 
for  us,  and  old  ones  shine  again  above  the  dark. 

THE  VIKING  BOOK  OF  POETRY  is  A  REPRESENTATIVE,  NOT 
personal,  selection  of  English  poems  from  Beowulf  to 
Auden.  It  covers  the  familiar  names  with  discrimination, 
and  admirably  supplements  other  anthologies,  with  many 
specimens  of  the  modern,  especially  recent  American 
poets.  One  Canadian  poet  and  one  South  African,  arc- 
here,  but  none  from  Australia  or  India.  We  wonder  why. 
The  format  is  handy  and  readable,  and  the  indexes  ol 
scholarly  thoroughness.  Mr.  Aldington  has  used  no  new 
approach  or  novel  criteria  for  his  selections;  and  his  brief 
quotations  from  many  not  very  well  known  moderns  are 
not  evidence  of  real  gifts.  There  are  one-poem  poets.  Per- 
sonally, I  missed  Lewis  Carroll 
and  Edward  Lear,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  nine  pages  of  Herman 
Melville  and  no  line  of  Whitti- 
er's  "Snow  Bound"— that  pastor- 
al the  Greeks  would  have  under- 
stood. But  why  this  critic's 
quibbling?  You  may  disagree 
with  an  anthologist,  but  you  will 
never  be  cheated  by  one,  for  in 
a  treasure-house  what  is  there 
but  gold? 
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SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


Alternatives 


by  PEGGY  POND  CHURCH 


THE    LITERARY    HISTORIAN    IS    LIKEWISE    A    CONSERVATOR,    AND 

none    has    done    our    letters    greater    service    than    Van 
Wyck  Brooks.    He  has  earned  the  right  to  a  book  about 
himself  and  his  private  views,  on  life  and  letters,  busi- 
ness  and   politics,   critics  and   philosophers.     And   right 
heart-warming  are  his  views,  the  fruits  of  reading,  re- 
flection,   and    a    life    de- 
voted   to    the    cultivation 
of  American  values  root- 
ed in  American  soil  and 
folk.    His  alter  ego,  Oli- 
ver Allston,  is  a  man  of 

You   shall   be   offered  the   kingdoms  of  earth 

spread  out   in  fairest  circumference,  the  countrif-i  maplike, 

painted   in   gold  and   green;   the   tall   straight   buildings, 

the  network  of  roads  and  railroads,  the  sinuous  rivers 

that  were  once  beautiful,  that  now  are  dark  with 

factory  dung,  industrial  excrement. 

Oh  man,  my  brother, 

they  through   whose  voices  the  temptations  are   still   speaking 

will  offer  you  the  kingdoms  of  earth 

and  the  glory  of  them. 

You   shall   call   no  man  master;  you   shall  owe   allegiance 

only  to  your  own   power;   you   shall  be  completely 

free  and  unfriended,   possessed  in  love  by  no  one. 

Listen,   my  brother,   if  you  will  fulfill   this  promise 

you  need  never  feel   hunger;  the  trees  will  drop  with  plenty; 

the  careless  stones  under  your  feet,  the  very  pavements, 

will  become  bread.    You  and  the  worm,  your  forebear, 

will  again  have  much  in  common. 


which  Dorothy  Norman  edits  an  anthology  of  recent 
writing  she  deems  fine,  plays  host  to  youthful  talent  (the 
offerings  of  children,  adolescents,  college  students),  pre- 
sents views  on  current  events — here  it  is  Federalism — and 
sets  up  a  forum  for  the  defenders  of  civil  liberty.  Here 
is  pure  literature  of  one  kind,  chosen  with  tolerance  and 

taste,  and  memorials  of 
talents  that  we  may  be 
tempted  to  forget.  This 
volume  serves  literature 
because  the  editors  love 
literature. 


standards  and  enthusi- 
asms, "born  to  be  a 
critic,"  apprentice  to  the 
fine  art  of  words,  scorn- 
ful of  the  cheap  and 
meretricious  c  u  1 1  i  s  m 
that  ceases  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  people. 

The  core  of  his  judg- 
ment is:  "Literature  has 
been  out  on  a  branch. 
We  must  return  to  the 
trunk."  The  trunk  pro- 
duces "primary  litera- 
ture" and  the  branch  we 
mistook  for  the  tree,  bore 
the  cowardly,  immature, 
"coterie-literature"  bereft 
of  faith  in  man  and 
progress,  celebrants  of  the 
death-drive,  sickly  in 
Proust,  infantile  in  Ger- 
trude Stein.  This  critic 
is  angrily  ready  to  whip 
false  sophisticates,  up- 
rooted cosmopolitans,  in- 
tellectual narcissists  out 
of  the  temple.  He  preach- 
es the  affirmation  of  faith, 
the  up-building  of  the 
will,  a  sense  of  the  heroic 
in  human  adventure.  Mr. 
Allston-Brooks  has  clear- 
ly stored  up  the  vials  of 
wrath  for  years,  and  now 
looses  a  heady  tonic  dis- 
tillation. These  chapters 
are  stout-hearted,  the 
more  convincing  because 
he  knows  from  patient 
study  what  native  virtues 


Do  you  doubt  they  can  do  this?  Yea,  they  will  say,  even 

set  aside  for  your  sake  the  immutable  laws  of  heaven. 

They  can  control,  they  claim,  the  planets'  motion, 

and  the   tidal   necessities;   this  world   shall   shatter 

into  a  thousand  fragments,  the  stars  dissolve  their  union 

lest  one  hair  of   your  head  be   threatened. 

There  will  be  nothing  certain 

in   this  universe,   neither  day   nor  night   nor   summer, 

nothing  that  can  be  trusted  forever  save  your  own  safety. 

The  alternative  is,  of  course,   sweat  and  tears  and  heartbreak 

such  as  you  have  always  had;  the  pain  of  the  heart  unfolding 

slowly  out  of  its  dark  root;  it  is  to  possess  nothing; 

to  share  the  infrequent  crust  with  another's  hunger; 

to  know  that  hunger  feeds  upon  all  of  us,  that  we  are  mortal, 

and  that  we  must  offer  our  hearts  to  the  flame  that  consumes  us. 

It  is  to  be  sure  the  world  will  not  swerve  for  our  intention; 

that  no  matter  in  what  ignorance  we  falter  the  stars  will  remain  true; 

that  there  is  a  certainty  more  fixed  than  man's  own  purpose 

so   we  need   fear  no   man. 

It  is  to  realize 

that  he  who  inherits  the  past  must  create  the  future 

out  of  his  own  loins,  yielding  all  to  it,  holding  back  nothing. 

This  is  to  call  no  man  master;  to  owe  allegiance 

to  that  which  is  not  yet  born,  to  the  seed  of  becoming, 

the   less  than   a   child   still,   the  unknown,   the  unpredicted, 

invisibly  hid,  undreamed  of  still  in  the  heart's  core. 


made     New     England 

flower  and  what  waning  of  natural  human  vigor  brought 

her  Indian  Summer. 

The  device  of  Brooks  talking  about  Allston,  and  All- 
ston talking  in  his  imaginary  journal,  is  confusing  and 
unnecessary.  Is  this  a  primary  method?  Mr.  Brooks 
can  speak  in  his  own  person — he  needs  no  tricks  with 
mirrors.  For  his  standards  and  his  scholarship,  his  com- 
ment on  craft  and  style,  his  small  tales  and  gentle  medi- 
tations adorn  a  sturdy  critic's  creed. 

To  him,  perhaps,  Twice  A  Year  may  not  seem  litera- 
ture of  the  trunk,  but  he  must  admire  the  courage  with 


THE     AIMS     AND     METHODS 

of  "Literary  Scholarship" 
are  defined  and  defended 
by  members  of  the 
School  of  Letters  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  In 
this  field,  they  declare 
that  our  scholars  have 
gotten  away  from  the 
main  stem  of  their  dis- 
cipline into  a  kind  of 
pseudo  -  scientism  where 
an  often  sterile  research 
replaces  devotion  to  the 
humanities.  Their  chal- 
lenge is  refreshing,  and 
their  reports  on  the  duties 
of  literary  scholarship  re- 
mind us  of  the  great  serv- 
ices rendered. 

They  correct  and  pre- 
serve die  texts  so  an- 
thologists may  present  ex- 
actly what  the  authors 
wrote.  The  linguists  cher- 
ish the  language  as  a 
heritage  with  a  great 
tradition,  and  find  enter- 
tainment in  the  sudden 
vogue  for  semantics.  They 
have  been  concerned  with 
the  meanings  of  words 
for  some  centuries!  With- 
out the  literary  historians 
we  would  not  know  the 
very  roots  of  today's  writ- 
ings, or  be  able  to  fix  the 
creator  into  die  matrix  of 
his  times.  They  are  the 
critics  of  criticism,  setting 
up  canons  of  judgment 
that  protect  us  from  the  passing  whim  or  bias  of  the 
mere  personal  adventurer  among  masterpieces.  The  book 
rightly  closes  with  an  essay  on  the  inspiration  for  imagin- 
ative writing  the  scholar  may  provide.  The  seminar  at 
least  keeps  sharp  the  tools  of  the  creator,  and  proclaims 
the  glory  of  the  art  he  undertakes.  The  academy,  too,  is 
a  shelter  where  art  may  survive,  hidden  and  cherished. 


To   FIND   A   LITERARY 

emplifying   all   the 

ful  surprise — and  one  not  diminished  by  a  bibliographical 


HISTORY   OF   THE  DETECTIVE   STORY,   EX- 

pains   of   the   scholar,   is   a   delight- 
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England's  Minister  of  Labor  speaks 

of   the   present   and   future   in    the 

challenging  book 

THE  BALANCE  SHEET 
OF  THE  FUTURE 

By  ERNEST  BEVIN 

This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  book 
to  come  out  of  England  during  the  war.  In  it 
England's  No.  2  man,  and  the  guiding  genius  of 
her  "all  out"  effort,  tells  not  only  of  what  is  going 
on  now,  but  what  parts  capital  and  labor  will  play 
in  the  new  social  order  which  will  emerge  at  the 
war's  conclusion.  "This  time,"  says  Mr.  Bevin, 
"it  must  be  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  foundation  of  society." 

AMBASSADOR  WINANT  says :  "This  is  a  ringing 
message  in  the  fight  for  freedom  by  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  time  .  .  .  bold,  forthright,  vigorous.  I 
recommend  this  volume." 

$2.75  at  all  Booksellers 
ROBERT  M.  McBRIDE  &  CO.,  1 16  E.  1 6th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  superb  biography 

of  a  great  liberal 
and  a  great  American 


"Labor's  defender" — brilliant  trial  coun- 
sel— tireless  fighter  for  the  rights  of  man, 
Clarence  Darrow's  struggles  foreshadowed 
much  of  the  liberalism  we  are  so  proud 
of  today.  Now  Irving  Stone,  author  of 
Lust  for  Life  and  Sailor  on  Horseback 
gives  us  a  memorable  biography,  truly 
worthy  of  this  great  American.  Of  this 
book,  R.  L.  Duffus  says  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review:  "We  can  thank  Mr. 
Stone  for  preserving  Clarence  Darrow  for 
such  immortality  as  print  and  paper  can 
command.  He  gives  us  a  man  whose 
every  fault,  whose  every  virtue  and  trace 
of  nobility  is  American." 
570  pages.  $3.00 

DOUBLEDAY,    DORAN 


CLARENCE 
DARROW 

FOR  THE  DEFENSE 

by  Irving  Stone 
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reference  to  Survey  Graphic,  May  1929,  on  "Nirvana  for 
Two  Dollars."  Letters  and  Life  is  surely  catholic,  and  keeps 
ahead  of  the  times.  We  recommended  detective  story  read- 
ing for  social  workers  and  thinkers  then,  and  we  recom- 
mend this  Life  and  Times  of  the  art  now — for  its  history 
of  the  form,  the  rules  of  the  game,  even  the  chapter  on 
why  such  stories  flourish  in  the  democracies;  in  them  laws 
and  the  legal  pursuit  of  the  criminal  prepare  the  reader  to  en- 
list with  the  CID.  The  Gestapo  is  something  else.  Best  of  all, 
the  book  lists  tales  and  detectives  that  will  tempt  us  to  new 
adventures  after  refreshing  thrills. 

To  make  readers  read  is  the  service  of  the  anthologist,  his- 
torian, critic,  editor.  Confront  us  with  the  creation,  the  writ- 
ten-word-in-itself,  and  let  us  judge  and  be  restored.  That  is 
the  reward  we  can  give  these  servants  of  letters.  Read  the 
book,  the  history,  the  anthology  as  misers  hoarding  golden 
talents,  for  the  night  outside  knows  neither  joy  nor  singing; 
love  is  migratory  and  passion  cold  with  the  fear  of  new  life. 

The  Doctors  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WELCH  AND  THE  HEROIC  AGE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN MEDICINE,  by  Simon  Flexner  and  James  Thomas  Flexner. 
Viking.  539  pp.  Price  $3.75. 

DOCTOE  WOOD — MODERN  WIZARD  OF  THE  LABORATORY,  hy  William  Sea- 
brook.  Harcourt,  Brace.  335  pp.  Price  $3.75. 

I'ottpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
No    ONE    WHO    HAS    COME    WITHIN    HAILING    DISTANCE    OF    THE 

story  of  American  medicine  can  have  failed  to  hear  the  name 
of  William  Henry  Welch.  If,  however,  you  asked  a  half 
dozen  doctors  or  laymen  the  reason  for  his  fame  you  might 
easily  get  nearly  as  many  different  answers.  One  might  speak 
of  him  as  a  pathologist,  for  whom  a  bacillus  is  named.  An- 
other would  remember  him  as  a  leader  in  medical  education, 
about  whom,  for  a  time,  ranged  a  bitter  controversy  on  the 
question  whether  a  man  could  be  a  full  time  salaried  profes- 
sor of  clinical  medicine  without  professional  or  moral  deterior- 
ation (as  Johns  Hopkins  demonstrated  under  Welch's  leader 
ship)  or  must,  as  organized  medicine  insisted,  combine  teach 
ing  and  private  practice.  Still  others  could  speak  of  him 
truthfully  as  the  "dean"  of  public  health  or  mental  hygiene  or 
medical  history  or  scientific  medical  journalism  in  the  United 
States.  And  surely  someone  would  tell  of  him  simply  as 
"Popsy,"  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  widely  loved  great  men 
ol  our  time. 

Happily  for  Dr.  Welch  and  ourselves,  Dr.  Flexner  and  his 
son  brought  to  the  writing  of  this  book  the  ideal  qualifications 
of  biographers — scientific  understanding  of  the  half  century 
throughout  which  Dr.  Welch  was  a  pioneer  in  medicine  and 
a  close  and  affectionate  knowledge  of  the  man  himself. 
Through  their  eyes  and  the  record  they  have  drawn  from  a 
wealth  of  letters,  diaries,  scientific  publications,  and  other 
documents,  you  see  the  consistent  and  amazingly  versatile  ca 
reer  of  a  gentle  but  dogged  Connecticut  Yankee  who  began 
with  a  predilection  for  Greek,  developed  an  interest  in  sci- 
entific research,  shared  nearly  every  advance  in  medical  dis- 
coveries and  their  application  during  this  "heroic  age,"  and 
brought  to  medical  science  the  humanism  that  had  never 
failed  to  stir  his  creative  imagination  since  his  student  day., 
at  Yale. 

In  their  account  of  Dr.  Welch's  career,  the  Flexners  have 
provided  a  record  of  scientific  and  social  history  which  will 
be  invaluable  for  students  of  this  subject  and  also  of  very 
great  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Indistinguishable  from 
it,  in  fact  almost  a  personification  of  it,  is  the  kindly,  humor- 
ous face  and  rotund  figure  of  an  agile  little  man  who  each 
year  looked  more  and  more  like  the  traditional  Santa  Glaus. 
He  was  a  scholar,  but  no  pedant.  He  could  correct  proofs  of 
learned  articles  between  the  innings  of  a  ball  game,  rather 
than  forego  it.  His  enthusiasms  included  both  laboratories 
and  roller  coasters.  Despite  his  girth  and  his  years,  he  could 
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out- walk,  out-swim,  and  out-think  his  juniors  even  when  he 
reached  the  age  when  most  old  men  sit  back  and  let  others 
exert  themselves.  Despite  his  energies,  or  perhaps  because  of 
them,  he  had  a  genius  for  starting  new  developments,  carry- 
ing them  through  the  critical  beginning,  and  then  stepping 
aside  to  let  another  take  his  place  while  he  forged  ahead  to 
something  yet  undone.  He  never  married  and  he  consistently 
and  happily  kept  his  own  counsels.  Possibly  few  men  have 
ever  had  so  many  devoted  friends  and  followers  and  so  few  in- 
timates. 

As  a  picture  both  of  a  period  and  of  a  man,  this  scholarly 
and  eminently  readable  biography  is  to  be  prized. 

MR.  SEABROOK'S  STORY  OF  ANOTHER  NEW  ENGLANDER  WHO 
brought  renown  to  Johns  Hopkins  is,  as  its  subtitle  might 
indicate,  written  in  a  somewhat  different  mood.  Interestingly, 
there  is  no  indication  in  either  book  that  the  paths  of  Dr. 
Welch  and  Robert  W.  Wood,  the  eminent  physicist,  ever 
crossed  when  they  were  both  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
faculty. 

Like  the  older  man,  Dr.  Wood  drew  considerable  inspira- 
tion from  the  then  better  developed  scientific  laboratories 
of  Europe  and  returned  to  this  country  to  carry  forward  re- 
search which  made  the  Europeans  sit  up  in  admiration.  Many 
pages  appended  to  the  book  are  required  to  list  his  scien- 
tific writings  on  research  which  have  brought  him  nearly 
every  award  the  scientific  world  bestows.  While  Mr.  Seabrook 
describes  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  have  led  to 
many  practical  present-day  uses,  his  real  interest  would  seem 
to  be  in  giving  a  picture  of  a  Peck's  bad  boy  of  science. 

"Doctor  Wood"  is  an  engaging  portrait,  given  through  a 
series  of  anecdotes,  of  a  man  who  is  brilliantly  inventive  and 
also  an  incorrigible  practical  joker.  His  high  spirits,  which 
would  seem  to  have  flagged  seldom,  if  ever,  through  more 
than  seventy  years,  have  been  both  the  delight  and  despair 
of  his  devoted  family  and  colleagues  and,  on  occasion,  of  the 
startled  bystander.  More  than  once  he  has  turned  his  sci- 
entific acumen  to  problems  which  baffled  the  police  and  found 
solutions  as  startling  as  any  in  detective  fiction.  This  informal 
biography,  in  which  from  time  to  time  the  author  and  the 
subject  wrangle  in  footnotes,  is  an  entertaining  picture  of  a 
career  and  an  individual  "as  American,"  in  Mr.  Seabrook's 
words,  "as  a  hickory  tree." 
Washington,  D.  C.  MARY  Ross 

A  Call  to  Arms 

DIVIDED   THEY  FALL— A   PLEA   FOR   UNITY,  by   Richard   B.   Scandrett, 
Jr.  Harper.   76  pp.  Price  $1,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

MR.  SCANDRETT'S  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  AS  IT  AF- 
fects  the  United  States  is  small  in  bulk  but  comprehensive  in 
scope.  In  76  pages  he  presents  the  main  features  of  the  Nazi 
policy  and  purposes,  shows  their  antagonism  at  every  point 
to  the  principles  and  ways  of  life  upon  which  this  nation  is 
founded,  exhibits  the  "one  at  a  time"  method  that  has  made 
possible  Hitler's  victories  at  home  and  abroad,  and  draws 
frankly  and  fearlessly  the  inferences  implicit  in  these  things 
that  should  determine  our  policies  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
lines  on  which  the  post-war  settlement  should  be  built. 
Among  the  multitude  of  publications  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters which  have  been  issued  from  the  press,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  one  more  pointed  or  more  persuasive. 

The  argument  from  which  this  book  draws  its  title  is  the 
most  cogent  of  all,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  is  one  whose  force 
our  people  have  not  yet  fully  recognized.  From  the  time  that 
Philip  of  Mncedon  crushed  one  after  another  of  the  Greek 
city  states,  history  is  full  of  examples  of  the  fatal  success  of  the 
Hitler  method.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  stood  by  and 
seen  it  applied  to  a  dozen  free  peoples;  steadily  it  draws 
nearer  to  our  turn;  and  yet  large  sections  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  remain  unconscious  of  their  peril.  Mr. 
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The  story  of  the  world's 
most  tragic  blunder 

I  PAID 
HITLER 

By  FRITZ  THYSSEN 


to  shake  one's  head  at  the  narrative  o 
and  banditry  which  »?****  * 
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ESCAPE  FROM  FREEDOM 

By  ERICH  FROMM 

An  examination  of  the  psychology  of  the  super-state; 
a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  "flight  from  responsibility" 
that  produces  nazism— and  a  warning  to  the  democ- 
racies that  we  must  learn  the  technique  of  living  as 
free  men.  RrTH  BENEDICT  of  Columbia  University 
says:  "A  challenging  book  which  .  .  .  bluntly  states 
that  we  can  know  what  furthers  life  and  what 
blocks  it."  RAYMOND  V.  BOWERS  of  University  of 
Rochester  says :  "One  of  the  most  impressive  analyses 
of  modern  culture  that  1  have  found  in  the 
literature."  305  pages,  $2.50 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
HISPANIC  AMERICA 

By  A.  CURTIS  WILGUS 

A  complete  history  of  the  cultural,  economic,  social 
and  political  development  of  Hispanic  America  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  L.  S.  ROWE,  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  says,  "The 
publication  of  this  work  means  a  very  real  service  to 
our  country  as  it  will  give  to  students  throughout 
the  United  States  the  material  which  they  will  require 
for  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America." 

Index,  bibliography,  960  pages,  100  maps,  $6.50 

THE  IMPACT  OF  WAR 

Our  American  Democracy  Under  Arms 
By  PENDLETON  HERRING 

This  book  attempts  to  "think  through,  forward  and 
backward,  the  whole  role  of  the  military  in  a  demo- 
cratic state."  It  answers  the  question:  Can  we  pre- 
serve democracy  at  home  if  we  fight  for  it  abroad? 
"His  achievement  is  significant:  for  his  call  for  a 
reorientation  in  national  policy,  based  on  sound 
factual  analysis,  is  a  contribution  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  current  discussion  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
significant  analyses  produced  by  the  current  emer- 
gency."— Loi  is  HACKER,  Herald  Tribune  Books. 
320  pages,  $2.50 

FARRAR  &  RINEHART,  232  MAOISON  AVE.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMEN 
IN  CRIME 

by 
FLORENCE  MONAHAN 


Here  is  the  absorbing  story  of  an  outstanding 
American  woman. 

0  She  spent  twenty-one  years  as  head  of 
institutions  for  women  prisoners. 

0  She  knows   them   all,  from   shoplifter 
to  murderess. 

•  She  tells  their  stories,  tragic,  revealing, 
heartening,  humorous. 

No  one  who  is  interested  in  the  social  prog- 
ress of  this  country  can  afford  to  miss  this 
vitally  significant  book. 

Foreword  by  Ex-Warden  LEWIS  E.  LAWES 

$2.75 
IVES  WASHBURN,  INC.,  29  W.  57  ST.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  MONEY 

Fund-Raising  Programs  for  Social  and 
Religious  Agencies 

By  Charles  W.  Gamble.  An  experienced  campaigner 
writes  a  practical  book  to  enable  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  make  effective  use  of  the  procedures  and  tech- 
niques that  have  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of 
professional  money  raisers.  Includes  sample  question- 
naires, letters,  forms,  etc.  $3.00 

MAKE  YOUR  AGENCY 
MORE  EFFECTIVE 

A  Manual  for  Institutional  Self-Study 

By  Arthur  L.  Swift,  Jr.  Here  is  the  manual  to  enable 
any  organization,  big  or  little,  to  check  up  periodically 
on  its  effectiveness  in  keeping  abreast  of  changing  con- 
ditions. Let  this  manual  help  you  study  your  or- 
ganization and  use  discovered  facts  to  plan  effective 
programs  that  meet  real  and  ever-changing  needs.  $3.00 
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Scandrett's  book  is  one  more  attempt  to  rouse  them  before  it 
is  too  late. 

The  failure  of  this  country  to  meet  its  international  obliga- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the  futility  of  the  controversy 
about  war  debts,  the  hopelessness  of  appeasement  and  a 
negotiated  peace,  the  assumptions  underlying  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign,  the  implications  of  such  legislation  as  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  are  all 
discussed  candidly  and  acutely.  The  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  wisest  policy  now  is  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany,  because  the  situation  thus  created  would  unite  our 
people,  speed  up  production,  put  an  end  to  Fifth  Column  ac- 
tivities, hasten  the  creation  of  an  efficient  army,  and  put  us  in 
a  better  position  with  regard  to  the  British  navy  in  the  event 
of  a  successful  invasion  of  Britain. 

Finally,  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  author  finds  the  most 
adequate  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  since 
the  Gettysburg  address,  and  with  incisive  logic  and  passionate 
earnestness  he  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  face  the  issue  and 
take  action  appropriate  to  a  danger  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate. 

The  pressure  to  become  immersed  in  the  day-to-day  prog- 
ress of  the  conflicts  across  the  oceans  is  so  great  that  we  all 
tend  to  lose  perspective.  A  book  like  Mr.  Scandrett's,  review- 
ing the  developments  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and 
bringing  into  high  relief  its  significant  features,  is  calculated 
to  perform  an  important  service,  and  should  clarify  the  think- 
ing of  all  but  those  who  seem  determined  not  to  understand. 
New  Yor^  WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 

Paris  Notes  by  a  Businessman 

FRANCE   ON   BERLIN   TIME,   by   Thomas   Ketnan.    Lippincott.    312   pp. 
Price  $2.75,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IT    WOULD,    PERHAPS,    BK    AN    EXAGGERATION    TO    SAY    THAT    THIS 

well-titled  book  is  a  "must."  However,  it  may  be  said  that 
one  book  by  a  competent  individual,  who  has  had  direct, 
personal  contact  with  the  business  aspects  of  the  German  New 
Order  is  a  "must"  for  all  Americans,  capitalists  or  workers. 
Since — if  we  are  not  careful — we  shall  all  have  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  that  New  Order,  it  is  imperative  to  know 
something  about  it,  so  that  we  may  decide  whether,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  want  to  help  prevent  its  establishment,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  just  how  we  are  going  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
it.  There  are  now  available,  of  course,  several  such  books  in 
addition  to  this  by  Kernan.  Whether  his  is  a  little  better  or  a 
little  worse  than  the  others  is  not  important;  it  is  a  good  book. 

Several  things  about  the  author  are  important.  He  was  the 
American  head  in  Continental  Europe  (with  headquarters  in 
Paris)  of  the  Conde  Nast  publications  and  associated  enter- 
prises. His  political  prejudices  are  on  the  side  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  "order."  He  tried  to  the  full  limit  of  his 
abilities  to  continue  business  activities  under  German  domina- 
tion and  control.  Evidently,  then,  he  started  with  no  prejudice 
against  the  Nazi  New  Order.  That  is  very  important;  it 
makes  his  observations  and  conclusions  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant. Among  these,  several  emerge  as  most  important. 

First,  the  Germans  are  taking  over  all  but  the  smallest 
business  organizations — and  this  taking  over  extended  to  the 
point  of  seizing  control  or  driving  out  of  business  (the  latter 
alternative  was  finally  chosen  by  the  owners)  an  American 
organization,  managed  by  an  American,  who  was  entirely 
willing  to  work  under  any  regulations  that  the  Germans 
might  impose.  Second,  a  policy  of  pacifism  has  led  not  only  to 
defeat  but  to  extreme  misery  and  degradation.  Those  who 
feel  safe  may  glibly  say  that  slavery  is  preferable  to  war,  but 
those  who  experience  slavery  seldom  find  it  so.  Third,  once 
a  nation  starts  making  concessions  to  an  aggressor,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  stop.  This  the  author  emphasizes 
by  quoting  from  Mein  Kampj  a  very  significant  passage 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  believe  in 
pulling  in  our  horns,  in  ignoring  our  sunken  ships,  in  doing 


everything  we  can  to  avoid  antagonizing  Germany. 

Finally,  in  his  last  paragraphs,  this  businessman,  this  be- 
liever in  "order,"  who  tried  to  work  under  the  Germans,  who 
finds  much  good  in  the  Vichy  regime  and  in  Laval,  and  who 
is  certainly  no  warmonger  driven  by  violent  prejudice  against 
Germany  and  things  German,  concludes,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experiences,  from  contacts  and  knowledge  gained  work- 
ing under  the  Germans  in  Europe,  that  "the  epitaph  of 
democracy  might  well  be  business  as  usual." 
Columbia  University  GEORGE  WOODBRIDGE 

Siam's  Spectacular  History 

THAILAND:  THE  NEW  SIAM,  by  Virginia  Thompson.   Macmillan.  865  pp. 
Price  $5,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

UNTIL  NOW,  IF  ONE  WANTED  TO  FIND  OUT  SOMETHING 
about  Siam  one  had  to  go  there;  up  to  date  material  was 
not  available.  Miss  Thompson  (already  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "French  Indo-China")  has  filled  this  gap.  Her 
book  is  a  highly  readable,  superbly  organized  study  of  a 
country  in  evolution.  It  has  not  been  until  very  recently  that 
the  forgotten  Buddhist  kingdom  in  southeastern  Asia  made 
front-page  news.  We  wanted  to  know  more  about  Thailand- 
Siam  and  its  people,  and  an  account  merely  of  its  present 
condition  would  have  left  most  of  our  questions  unanswered. 
So  Miss  Thompson  resolved  to  give  us  Siam  from  soup  to 
nuts.  After  examining  the  country's  geography  and  ethnology, 
she  presents  Siam's  current  problems  in  perspective,  set 
against  an  often  spectacular  historic  background.  In  its  chap- 
ters on  labor  and  social  conditions  (there  are  some  excellent 
passages  on  village  life),  the  book  breaks  virgin  territory. 

Miss  Thompson  does  well  not  to  commit  herself  to  prophe- 
cies. The  future  does  not  seem  to  hold  much  hope  for  Siam: 
it  lies  in  the  path  of  Japan's  much  heralded  southward  ad- 
vance and  there  is  no  telling  whether  it  will  still  be  on  the 
map  a  year  hence.  But  the  country  and  the  people  will  always 
be  there,  and  information  about  them  will  always  be  at  a 
premium.  Miss  Thompson's  book,  theretore,  is  a  classic — it 
will  remain  indispensable  no  matter  what  happens  to  Siam's 
frontiers  which,  she  tells  us,  have  always  been  fluid. 

This  book  is  issued  under  the  auspicies  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations.  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  print  and  appearance. 
New  Yor/(  ERNEST  O.  HAUSER 

Foreign  Correspondence 

NO^OTHER   ROAD   TO   FREEDOM,   by  Lelanc!   Stowe.   Knopf.   432  pp. 

PATTERN    OF    CONQUEST,    by   Joseph    C.    Harsch.    Doubleday,    Doran. 
309  pp.   Price   $2.50. 

Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

WHILE  NO  ONE  CAN  BE  EXPECTED  TO  KEEP  UP  WITH  ALL  THE 
books  being  written  by  war  correspondents  these  days,  here 
are  two  that  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  our  nation's  role  in  the  present  world  crisis.  The  two 
combine  to  make  a  complete  picture.  Where  Mr.  Stowe  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  interested  in  his  own  reactions, 
Mr.  Harsch  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  impersonally 
informative.  Mr.  Harsch  leads  a  disciplined  army  of  facts, 
while  Mr.  Stowe  gallops  all  over  Europe  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
literary  cavalry  charges.  But  they  have  the  same  objective. 

Mr.  Harsch  and  Mr.  Stowe  are  in  full  agreement  that  Ger- 
many can  be  beaten;  that  it  will  be  beaten  //  we  go  all-out, 
and  when  Anglo-American  air  supremacy  is  attained;  and 
that  there  probably  will  be  no  single  Waterloo  for  the  Nazi 
Napoleon,  but  a  series  of  scattered  offensives,  minor  invasions, 
jabs  here  and  jabs  there,  accompanied  by  a  rising  of  the  con- 
quered peoples,  and  ending  in  swift  and  sudden  collapse  ai 
the  center. 

Stowe,  disillusioned  after  "Non-Intervention"  and  Munich, 
went  to  London  in  September  1939,  feeling  that  it  was  up  to 
the  appeasers  to  get  out  of  their  own  mess,  and  that  it  was 
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NEW  HARPER  BOOKS 


DIVIDED  THEY  FALL 


A  Plea  for  Unity 

By  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr. 

President   of  The  Survey  Associate* 

A  stinging,  forceful  argument  In  favor  of  America's  immediate 
entrance  into  the  war,  by  a  prominent  Republican  whose  all-out 
support  of  the  Roosevelt  position  and  whose  complete  repudia- 
tion of  the  stand  of  the  isolationists,  headed  by  his  cousin-in- 
law,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Jr.,  make  this  book  one  of  special 
interest  and  importance  for  everyone  seeking  clear  direction  in 
our  current  dilemma.  f  l.OO 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Fifth  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society 

Edited  by  Theodore  Brameld,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor   of  Educational   Philosophy^ 
University   of   Minnesota 


DEMOCRACY  IS  DIFFERENT 

Democracy  Over  Against  Communism,  Fascism  and 
Nazism 

By  Carl  F.  Wittke  and  Others 

Nine  prominent  authorities,  each  writing  out  of  first  hand  ex- 
perience, here  present  accurate,  revealing  and  impartial  answers 
to  these  questions  on  which  there  is  wide  public  confusion : 
How  have  the  thr*e  dictatorships  evolved?  What  are  their  out- 
standing characteristics,  shortcomings?  How  are  they  different 
from  one  another?  What  is  their  present  status?  How  does  de- 
mocracy stack  up  against  them?  Recommended  as  a  primer  for 
everyone  who  would  understand  the  political  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  "isms"  as  well  as  how  the  differences  between  them 
suggest  ways  and  means  of  defending  and  advancing  democracy. 

S2.5O 

MY  LIFE  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

By  Clarence  J.  Hicks 

Chairman,   Board   of   Trustees,  Industrial  Relations   Counselors, 
Inc., 

How  the  helpful  and  valuable  work  of  industrial  relations  got 
under  way  in  our  corporate  life  Is  here  described  through  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  man  who,  starting  with  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  was  instrumental  In  developing 
this  work  at  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  and  later  at  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  This  volume  is  at  once 
the  fascinating  story  of  a  pioneer's  fifty  eventful  years  and  a 
challenge  to  the  wider  use  of  tested  industrial  relations  policies 
In  the  solution  of  today's  mounting  problems  in  this  field.  $2, SO 

MYTH  OF  THE  NEGRO  PAST 

By  Melville  J.  Herskovits,  Ph.D. 

Profenor  of  Anlhropolgy,  North**ttern   Vnivenily 

Overwhelming  evidence  growing  out  of  extensive  anthropological 
6eld  studies  and  other  scientific  analyses  Is  here  presented  to 
refute  widely  accepted  beliefs  concerning  Negro  inferiority,  a 
myth  which  the  author  contends  i«  due  chiefly  to  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  past  of  Negro  civilizations  in  its  true  light.  The 
author  has  had  the  unusual  advantage  of  6rst  hand  study  of 
native  Negro  life,  and  he  uses  this  knowledge  In  a  novel  and 
realistic  way  in  analyzing  their  cultural  heritage.  This  volume, 
the  first  of  a  scries  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Is 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Gunner  Myrdal.  81.00 


Order  these  books  at  your  bookstore  or  direct  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 
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by  Max  Werner 

Its  Administrative  System 

by  John  Scott 
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by  Roger  Baldwin 

The  Temper  of  the  People 
by  Maurice  Hindus 

Russian  Literature 

by  Avrahin  Yarmolinsky 

Russian  Science 

by  Dr.  Rolf  Singer 

Russian  Law 

by  John  Hazard 

After  the  Five  Year  Plans 

by  A.  Jugow 

Answers  to  the  questions  you  are  asking, 
by  the  men  best  qualified  to  give  an  ob- 
jective report.  To  be  sure  that  you  do  not 
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no  affair  of  America's.  But  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  Norway 
and  Rumania  and  Greece  was  enough  to  swing  him  clear 
around  the  circle.  He  kept  rinding  lessons  for  Americans. 
Traitors  and  plotters  played  their  part  in  Norway's  downfall, 
but  behind  it  all  was  a-  people  blinded  to  danger  by  their  own 
pacifism  and  trust  in  "geographic  immunity."  But  a  few 
weeks  later,  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  a  young  Serb  was 
saying:  "Tomorrow  we  shall  gladly  die  for  having  lived 
yesterday."  And  a  Greek  statesman  was  saying:  "After  all, 
for  us,  death  is  only  an  episode." 

In  country  after  country  Stowe  looked  upon  the  menace  of 
Hitlerism,  and  came  to  appreciate  its  power,  its  savagery,  its 
subtle  techniques.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  United  States  to 
see  in  the  "complacent  normalcy  of  ordinary  living"  here 
"something  which  borders  almost  on  the  obscene."  There  are 
still  Americans  who  do  not  see  with  Mr.  Stowe  that  "the 
continued  existence  of  Hitler's  Brown  Bolshevism  leaves  us 
no  alternative  but  to  fight  or  surrender."  Incidentally,  if  there 
are  any  left  who  take  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  seriously  as  an 
authority  on  either  foreign  policy  or  military  aviation,  they 
should  read  the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Stowe  coldly  and 
mercilessly  takes  Mr.  Lindbergh  apart. 

Less  exciting,  but  more  informing  than  Mr.  Stowe's,  Mr. 
Harsch's  book — based  on  the  author's  press  correspondent  ex- 
perience in  Berlin — tells  us  things  we  have  been  wanting  to 
know  about  Hitler's  wartime  Germany.  We  learn  how  the 
German  people  are  fed,  clothed,  and  housed;  how  they  feel 
and  think;  how  they  react  to  victories  abroad  and  bombings 
at  home.  There  is  explanation  of  the  relations  existing  among 
the  army,  the  Nazi  party  (and  its  leaders),  labor,  and  the 
German  masses  and  classes.  We  are  shown  why  "Germans 
are  hated  by  their  neighbors  today  as  no  people  of  Europe 
has  been  hated  in  modern  times";  and  how  by  its  policy  of 
"plunder,  brutality,  and  stupidity"  Germany  has  succeeded  in 
destroying  its  own  historic  opportunity  to  build  a  new 
European  order. 

Nazism  can  be  defeated,  concludes  Mr.  Harsch,  if  the 
American  people  have  the  will  to  win.  But  he  reminds  us 
that  even  if  defeated,  it  will  leave  its  mark  on  the  world;  not 
alone  in  the  trail  of  ruin  left  behind,  but  in  the  fact  that 
"Nazism  has  established  standards  of  social  responsibility  to 
the  underprivileged  which  are  an  inevitable  part  of  any 
political  and  social  system  of  the  future,  whether  it  be  demo- 
cratic, dictatorial,  socialistic,  or  monarchical." 
New  Yor{  B.  P.  ADAMS 

The  Anglo-American  Destiny 

THE  ATLANTIC  SYSTEM — THE  STORY  OF  ANGLO-AMEKICAN  CONTHOL 
OF  THE  SEAS,  by  Forrest  Davis.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  363  pp.  Price  $3, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

USING   A   TITLE   TAKEN    FROM   A   PHRASE   OF   HENRY   ADAMS,    MR. 

Davis,  with  penetrating  discernment  and  a  glowing  style, 
records  chronologically,  in  "The  Atlantic  System,"  much  of 
the  hitherto  unwritten  history  of  American-British  relations 
from  1890  to  date.  In  this  very  significant  and  timely  volume, 
he  illuminates  disciplined  research  with  the  arresting  lucidity 
of  an  experienced  journalist  in  presenting  a  half  century  of 
our  history  in  terms  of  "strategy,  sea  power,  and  diplomacy." 
The  negotiations  at  Algeciras,  the  events  leading  up  to  and 
determinative  in  the  Venezuelan  incident,  the  prophetic 
analysis  and  comprehension  of  Admiral  Mahan,  are  dissected 
and  oriented  with  a  zest  that  is  as  clear  as  it  is  captivating. 
The  result  is  a  convincing  and  carefully  documented  account 
of  the  development  of  an  embryonic  sense  of  Anglo-American 
interdependence  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  into  a 
deep  conviction  in  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  two  nations 
that  the  oceans  inseparably  unite  the  respective  destinies  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

He  neither  magnifies  the  good  nor  glosses  over  the  badl 
in  American  or  British  policy;  the  clear  vision  and  activity 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  hewing  to  the  line  in  advancing 
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the  development  of  our  sea  power;  the  failure  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  comprehend  "the  Atlantic  System"  before,  during, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I;  and  the  neglect  of  our 
navy  by  Herbert  Hoover.  The  obtuseness  of  Neville  Cham- 
berlain prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and  the 
resulting  bating  which  he  received  from  Americans,  is  set 
forth  in  reviewing  the  more  recent  attitude  of  Britain. 
"Generally  speaking,"  says  Davis,  "it  was  the  middle  class, 
business  type  Tory,  thinking  first  in  terms  of  profit  and  trade 
advantage,  that  let  the  British  Empire  down." 

But  the  author  maintains  a  consistent  emphasis  on  facts 
rather  than  on  motives.  Throughout,  there  is  a  complete 
awareness  of  the  growth  and  effect  of  nationalism  as  dis- 
tinguished from  isolation.  It  is  patently  a  must  book  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  understand  the  underlying  military 
and  strategic  issues  which  confront  the  United  States  in  the 
current  world  war. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 

Which  Way  Western  Civilization? 

THK  CRISIS  OF  OUR  AGE:  THE  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  OUTLOOK — 
by  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin.  Button.  338  pp.  Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey 
Associates,  Inc. 

PROFESSOR  SOROKIN,  WHO  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHLJ  THE  FOURTH 
volume  of  his  "Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics,"  has  presented 
to  the  public  his  Lowell  lectures  on  the  "Twilight  of  Sensate 
Culture"  which  contained  in  popular  form  the  essential 
thought  of  his  larger  scholarly  work.  They  are  now  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "The  Crisis  of  Our  Age"  and  are  in- 
tended as  a  challenge  to  the  wave  of  pessimism  which  is  to- 
day frequently  heard  about  the  decline  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  author,  who  was  born  in  Russia  and  who  has  had  an 
extremely  interesting  career  as  a  Russian  revolutionary,  be- 
lieves that  the  present  crisis  is  neither  an  ordinary  crisis  nor 
the  death  agony  of  Western  civilization.  It  is  a  crisis  which 
embraces  all  aspects  and  expressions  of  social  and  intellectual 
life,  the  essence  of  which  is  not  so  much  in  our  economic 
order  or  in  our  political  institutions,  but  in  our  concept  of 
truth,  in  our  ethics  and  law,  and  expresses  itself  in  philosophy 
and  in  fine  arts. 

The  civilization  of  the  last  centuries,  which  Professor 
Sorokin  calls  a  "sensate  culture,"  has  led,  according  to  him, 
to  man's  glorification  and  degradation,  to  a  chaotic  syncretism 
and  to  the  culture  of  quantitative  colossalism.  The  creative 
faculties  of  our  civilization  have  declined.  Against  all  isola- 
tionist tendencies,  Professor  Sorokin  points  out  that  the  social 
and  cultural  trends  in  Europe  and  America  are  similar  and 
put  the  same  problems  before  the  two  continents.  To  this 
analysis  of  our  present  civilization  the  first  three  hundred 
pages  of  the  book  are  devoted.  The  last  thirty  pages  discuss 
the  possibility  of  a  way  out. 

The  present  crisis  demands  a  complete  change  of  con- 
temporary mentality  and  a  fundamental  transformation  of 
our  system  of  values.  Professor  Sorokin  concludes  his  read- 
able treatise  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  our  generation  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  by  realizing  "man's  divine  creative 
mission  on  earth." 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

Unconquerable  Russia 

HITLER  CANNOT  CONQUER  RUSSIA,  by  Maurice  Hindus.  Doubleday, 
Doran.  299  pages.  Price  $2,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  CONFUSION  CAUSED  IN  THE  MINDS  OF  LIBERALS  BY  HITLER'S 
invasion  of  Russia  was  almost  as  intense  as  the  one  provoked 
by  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  pact.  The  present  situation,  how- 
ever, has  cleared  up  many  vague  points  and  has  exploded 
numerous  speculations,  in  retrospect.  Mr.  Hindus  was,  admit- 
tedly, one  of  those  liberals  who  tore  their  hair  in  despair  over 
the  drastic  methods  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  the  purges  and 
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executions,  the  ruthlessness  in  enforcing  collectivization,  the 
"betrayal  of  the  revolution,"  the  pact  with  Germany,  the 
Baltic  policy,  and  the  war  with  Finland. 

Mr.  Hindus  is  frank  enough  to  admit  his  misjudgment  of 
Soviet  policies  in  recent  years.  He  is  too  familiar  with  Rus- 
sian conditions  not  to  realize,  however  late,  the  justification 
of  all  those  "shocking"  measures  by  the  one  dominant 
thought:  the  preparation  for  war  with  Germany,  regarded  as 
imminent  since  1933.  Graphically  and  with  convincing  elo- 
quence Mr.  Hindus  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  dictatorial 
policies  in  the  light  of  present-day  events.  Even  such  an 
episodic  item  as  the  cancellation  of  the  freedom  of  abortions 
a  few  years  ago  becomes  now  understandable  as  a  war 
measure.  Mr.  Hindus  surveys  the  changes  wrought  in  the  last 
two  decades  among  the  national  minorities,  the  women,  the 
intelligentsia,  the  Cossacks,  the  peasants,  the  workers,  and 
concludes  that  these  changes  have  resulted  in  a  loyal,  con- 
solidated nation,  which  is  well  nigh  invincible. 

The  facts  and  figures  marshaled  by  Mr.  Hindus  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  title  of  his  book.  Aside  from  the  multiple 
centers  of  natural  resource  -  developed  in  late  years  east  of  the 
Urals,  which  may  replace  to  a  certain  extent  the  loss  of 
the  Ukraine,  the  main  guarantee  of  Hitler's  defeat  lies  in 
the  morale  of  the  Soviet  citizens,  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
the  new  men,  women,  and  children  that  have  emeiged  in.  the 
Soviet  Union. 
University  of  California  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

The  Dream  of  a  Native  Son 

TWO-WAY  PASSAGE,  by   Louis  Adamic.   Harper.   327   pp.    Price   $2.50, 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

IT    IS   ALMOST   A    SIN    TO   REVIEW    LotJIS    AoAMIc's    BOOKS.    A    RE- 

viewer  is  compelled  to  drag  into  the  light  the  main  thesis 
which  the  author  has  hidden  as  artfully  as  he  could  by  devices 
that  are  sometimes  fine,  sometimes  terrible,  like  the  long  de- 
bate in  phony  dialect  between  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull. 
Adamic  is  an  artist  when  he  chooses  to  be  one.  In  this  book 
his  object  is  not  art  but  political  persuasion. 

Our  American  population  includes  such  large  blocks  of 
every  European  nation  that  we  may  almost  consider  ourselves 
a  working  league  of  nations.  On  this  side  of  the  water  we  get 
on  fairly  well  together;  over  there  our  kinsfolk  are  always 
murdering  each  other  in  a  big  way  or  making  preparations 
for  bigger  murder.  We  cannot  possibly  say  that  Europe's  wars 
are  none  of  our  business.  They  create  tensions  and  hostilities 
among  us. 

To  this  point  we  will  all  agree  with  Louis  Adamic.  I  think 
he  overestimates  the  potency  of  the  "Old  Country  complex." 
It  is  admittedly  strong  in  intellectuals  like  Adamic  himself, 
but  the  great  majority  of  our  immigrants  were  not  intel- 
lectuals. We  literati  are  forever  exaggerating  the  feelings  of 
the  non-literati,  who  make  up  nearly  the  whole  of  "our 
people." 

Our  nation  will  not  perish  from  the  tensions  among  our 
various  national  stocks  resulting  from  European  wars.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  these  tensions  are  injurious.  Getting  rid 
of  them  would  be  one  reason  for  abolishing  war,  if  that  can 
be  done.  It  is  not  the  most  important  reason. 

But  Louis  Adamic  has  his  own  purpose  in  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  these  tensions.  He  needs  them  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  project.  When  the  war  is  over  let  America 
accept  a  sort  of  receivership  of  Europe.  Let  us  send  a  pro- 
visional government  of  German  Americans  to  straighten  out 
Germany;  a  provisional  government  of  Serbian  Americans  to 
look  after  Serbia,  and  so  on.  We  would  send  an  army  of 
German  Americans  to  back  up  our  provisional  German  gov- 
ernment and  an  army  of  Serbian  Americans  to  Serbia. 
Europe  will  be  hungry,  and  we  will  have  mountains  of  food: 
one  reason  why  Europe  might  find  the  plan  acceptable.  But 
Louis  Adamic  invests  most  of  his  hopes  in  the  sheer  reason- 
ableness of  the  plan.  He  regards  it  as  not  inconceivable  that 


with  such  a  plan  proclaimed  by  England  and  America  the 
war  would  break  down. 

The  plan  is  so  audacious  that  one  is  half  inclined  just  to 
let  it  stand  for  what  it  is,  a  brilliant  literary  invention.  But 
that  would  not  be  fair  to  the  author,  who  regards  it  as  a 
serious  and  practicable  plan. 

Many  an  author  jolts  his  mind  off  the  track  by  bumping 
into  a  dangerous  word.  Louis  Adamic's  dangerous  rock  of  a 
word  is  "escape."  We  Americans  are  all  escapists,  or  sons  of 
escapists.  We  escaped  from  Europe. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  idea  of  escape?  First  the  assump- 
tion that  whenever  a  man  goes  from  one  country  to  another, 
from  one  state  to  another,  in  order  to  better  his  position,  he  is 
"escaping,"  as  if  we  were  all  by  nature  or  law  chained  to 
the  spot  where  we  were  born  and  the  status  in  which  we 
found  ourselves.  Second,  that  we  "escaped"  children  still  be- 
long somehow  to  the  country  we  or  our  ancestors  came  from, 
and  should  acknowledge  a  special  duty  to  take  our  passage 
back,  in  order  to  help  that  country. 

As  a  Danish  American,  with  only  ninety  years  of  family 
history  in  this  country,  I  naturally  grieve  to  see  my  ancestral 
home  under  the  German  heel.  But  I  grieve  more  for  Belgium, 
where  the  heel  rests  more  crushingly,  and  France,  whose 
bright  light  of  civilization  is  flickering  dangerously,  and 
Greece,  the  intellectual  and  artistic  motherland  of  us  all. 

If  an  American  were  to  be  set  up  as  Gauleiter  for  Den- 
mark it  should  not  be  Alvin  Johnson,  nor  even  Big  Bill 
Knudsen.  Those  crafty  people,  the  Danish  Danes,  would  take 
us  for  a  ride.  Generally  speaking,  in  any  European  country 
the  most  gullible  American  is  the  returned  native,  or  de- 
scendant of  a  native. 

Not  only  that,  he  is  the  most  reactionary.  In  the  dim  light 
of  a  foreign  language  group  the  mind  does  not  thrive.  Cut 
off  from  the  main  current  of  a  nation's  thought,  such  a 
colonial  insert  mills  away  at  issues  the  motherland  has  forgot- 
ten. Look  at  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  the  Louisiana  French. 
More  than  a  century  out  of  date. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  challenge  to  Adamic's  bright  dream  of 
perpetuated   alien   groups   contributing   continuously   to   our 
civilization,    assuming    peculiar   international    responsibilities. 
Alas,  bright  dreams  do  not  come  true,  in  this  brutal  age. 
New  School  for  Social  Research  ALVIN  JOHNSON 

The  World — Before  and  After  Pulitzer 

JOSEPH    PULITZER    AND    HIS    WORLD,    by    James    Wvman    Barrett. 
Vanguard.  449  pp.   Price  $3.50,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

JOSEPH  PULITZER  HAS  BEEN  DEAD  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS — SINCE 
October  29,  1911.  The  World,  whose  regeneration  was  the 
great  achievement  of  his  tortured  life,  has  been  dead  for  ten 
years — since  February  27,  1931.  There  is  anniversary  sig- 
nificance, so,  in  the  publication  during  this  first  year  of  still 
another  decade  of  James  W.  Barrett's  "Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
His  World." 

The  lives  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  The  World  richly  deserve 
to  be  written.  They  were  dominating  personalities  in  an  era 
when  no  other  social  institution,  perhaps,  was  so  affected  by 
change  as  the  newspaper.  Together  they  were  pioneers  in 
fixing  purposes  and  developing  processes  that  now  are  taken 
for  granted.  Together  they  are  entitled  to  share  responsibility 
for  the  immense  and  continuing  influences  that  sprang  from 
radically  altered  conceptions  of  a  newspaper's  duties  and 
limitations.  A  perspective  consideration  of  the  parts  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  The  World  in  all  this  would  be  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  their  times,  and  of  ours. 

It  has  not  been  done.  For  all  the  years  that  have  passed, 
Mr.  Barrett  has  not  done  it.  The  personality  of  the  man  re- 
mains shadowed.  The  personality  of  the  paper  is  only  dimly 
shown.  What  these  two  did  is  set  down  in  almost  diary  de- 
tail. A  great  deal  is  told  in  entertaining  anecdote  of  how  they 
did  it.  But  all  these  things  were  in  John  L.  Heaton's  "The 
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Booklets 


'am 


phlets 


Periodicals 


Of  interest  and  service  to  readers  thinking  about  the  social  prob- 
lems of  today — health,  welfare,  education,  defense,  taxation, 
nutrition,  industrial  relations,  good  government  and  their  solution. 


L.  I.  D.  PAMPHLETS 

Survey  Readers  will  find  fruitful 
and  fascinating  reading  in  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy  pamph- 
lets. Cut  out  this  ad  and  order  to- 
day from  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  112  East  19th  Street, 
New  York  City: 

WHAT  PRICE  TELEPHONES? 

—Norman  Pereltnan  S.15 

ECONOMICS  OF  DEFENSE  AND 

RECONSTRUCTION — A  Symposium  .15 
WORKERS*  EDUCATION  TODAY 

— Mark  Starr  .15 

RICH  LAND,  POOR  LAND 

Smart  Qlaie  .15 

CONSUMERS  COOPERATION — 

CONSUMERS'   COOP.   MOVEMENT 

^—Laidler  and  Campbell  .15 

THIRTY.FIVE  YEARS  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PIONEERING — John  D»wey, 

Jonathan     Daniels,     Norman     Thomas, 

Harry  W.  Laidler  and  others  .III 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 

FUNCTIONAL   DEMOCRACY 

Harry  W.  Laidler  .1(1 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASS  AND  ORGAN. 

IZED  LABOR — Robert  Morss  Lovett  .10 
MONOPOLY  AND  BIG  BUSINESS 

Irving  Lipkowiu  .20 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAL 

WELFARE — Felix  S.  Cohen  .15 

HEW  ZEALAND'S  LABOR  GOVERN- 
MENT AT  WORK — W.  B.  Sutth  .15 
RUSSIA — DEMOCRACY  OR  DICTATOR. 

SHIP?— Norman      Thomas      and      Joel 

Seldman  .25 

MEXICO  IN  TRANSITION 

Clarence  Senior  .15 

LABOR,  MACHINES  AND  DEPRES. 

SIONS Alfred  Baker  Lewis  .10 

THE  JEWISH  REFUGEE  PROBLEM — 

Bruce    Bllxn    and    THE    EGREGIOUS 

GENTILE    CALLED    TO    ACCOUNT — 

Cro»er  C.  Hall  .15 

HEALTH  SECURITY  FOR  THE 

NATION — John  Kingibury  .15 

ANTI-LABOR  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE 

UNITED     STATES — David     J.     Saposs 

and  Elisabeth  T.  Bliss  .15 

DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  DICTATORSHIP 

—Norman  Thomas  15 

SHALL  STRIKES  BE  OUTLAWED? 

—Joel  Seidman  .15 

FORDISM — Carl  Ranshenbush  .15 

INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM  IN  THE 

AMERICAN      LABOR      MOVEMENT — 

Therasa  Wolf  son  .15 

THE  OFFICE  WORKER — Orlie  Pell  .10 

RAILROADS  VS.  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

— Irving  Lipkowitz  .15 

PUTTING  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO 

WORK Harrv  W.  Laidler  .15 

AMERICA  IN  THE  DEPRESSION 

Harry  W.  Laidler  .10 

AMERICA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  ELECTRIC 

POWER — John  Bauer  .10 

WASTE  AND  THE  MACHINE  AGE 

—Stuart  Chase  15 

POOR  OLD  COMPETITION 

—Stuart  Chase  1O 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES 

— Harry  W.  Laidler  25 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  HERE  AND 

ABROAD — Harry   W.    Laidler  .15 

(Lower  Prices  for  Quantity  Orders) 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  DIRECTORY 

A  listing  oi  federal,  state  and  local 
public  welfare  officials  and  agencies, 
with  helpful  directions  on  interstate  corre- 
spondence. 

$1.50  per  copy4 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELWARE  ASSOCIATION 

L313   East   60th  St.  Chicago,   III. 

*  Erroneously  listed  in  November  as  $1.00 


TEACHING    THE    CIVIL    LIBERTIES: 
A  Source  Unit. 

By  Howard  E.  Wilson  and  others.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Practical  suggestions  for  schools,  col- 
leges, and  adult  study  groups:  Quotations  from 
source  materials,  activities,  films,  bibliographies. 
40  p.  30c. 

READING      GUIDE      FOR      SOCIAL 
STUDIES     TEACHERS. 

By  Edgar  B.  Wesley.  University  of  Minnesota. 
Extensive  survey  of  500  recent  importi^t  books 
and  periodicals  in  sociology,  economics,  political 
science,  geography,  and  history.  158  p.  50c. 

National    Council    for    the    Social    Studies, 

Room    201,     1201     Sixteenth    St.     N.     W., 

Washington,   D.   C. 


INFORMAL  EDUCATION -RECREATION 

By  Southern  Section  Assoe.  of  Leisure  Tim* 
Educators 

$1.00 

ORDER    FROM 

INFORMAL    EDUCATION    SERVICE 

2622  W.  Ashwood  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Let  thit  book  talk   tor  you 

GET   MORE   OUT   OF   LIFE 
Catherine   Groves 

A  simple  guide  to  tell  your  friends  and  clients 
what  this  '  "counseling"  Is  all  about,  how  they 
can  get  help,  what  the  various  professions  hare 
to  offer,  what  one  can  and  cannot  expect.  The 
author  shows  briefly  how  unhappineas  occurs  and 
how  it  can  be  prevented.  A  useful  boob  for 
counselors;  it  saves  their  time  and  prepares  for 
counseling.  $1.25 

ASSOCIATION     PRESS 
347    Madison    Avenue  New    York    City 


A  PRIMER  ON  JOB  ATTITUDES 

For  beginning  workers. 

By  Robert  Hoppock. 
27    pp.    mimco.    $1.00 

OCCUPATIONAL  INDEX,  INC. 

87  Washington  Square,  East        New  York  City 


NUTRITION 

The  24  page  reprint  of  a  special 
section  of  Survey  Graphic  devoted  to 
Nutrition  tells  you  all  you  want  to 
know  about  our  government's  current 
drive  against  hollow  hunger  and  hid- 
den hunger.  Widely  used  in  educa- 
tional circles.  Over  18,000  sold  al- 
ready. Send  15  cents  for  one,  a  dol- 
lar for  ten  to  Survey  Graphic,  112 
East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR 

Special  Memorandum  reporting  informal  discus- 
sion of  27  men  and  women  representing  country's 
main  regions  and  drawn  from  industry,  finance, 
labor,  agriculture,  the  professions. 

NATIONAL   POLICY  COMMITTEE 

National     Press     Building,      Washington.      D.      C. 
Price   50o.        Quantity  rates. 


American  Sociological  Review 

Official  Journal  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  In  addition  to  papers  and  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  it  contains  articles  on  sociological 
research,  news  notes,  book  reviews,  and  foreign 
correspondence. 

Subscription  $4.00  a  year 
Special  library  rate,  $3.00 

Address:  Managing  Editor,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 


THE  SOUTHERN  FRONTIER 

Monthly  Publication.  Subscription  25c  annually 

DEMOCRATIC    PROCESSES    AT    WORK    IN 

THE   SOUTH 

Iteport  for  1939-1941,   24  pages 
5c  a  copy    50c  a  dozen 

COMMISSION   ON    INTERRACIAL 
COOPERATION,    INC 

710     Standard     Building  Atlanta,     Georgia 


SOCIAL    CASE    WORK    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
Papers  by  Taft,   Smalley,   Mohr  and  Poole 

25c  each  or  ten  for  $2.00 

VISITING   TEACHER   SERVICE  TODAY 

A  Surrey  by  Edith  Everett  and  Committee 

15c  each  or  ten  for  $1.00 

Margaret  Bridgers,  Publicity  Chairman 

American  Association  of  Visiting  Teacher* 

249   High  Street,   Hartford,  Connecticut 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  GOING  ON   IN 
EUROPE? 

To  keep  fully  informed  read  The  Manchester 
Guardian  Weekly,  for  more  than  a  century 
Europe's  leading  liberal  newspaper.  Mailed  direct 
by  the  publisher,  copies  of  The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian Weekly  arrive  without  censorship  delay,  bring- 
ing news  from  the  actual  seat  of  war  directly  to 
your  letter  bos  sometimes  as  much  as  two  weeks 
quicker  than  first-class  mail.  Take  advantage  of 
our  Introductory  offer:  for  13  weeks  send  only  $1 
to  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly.  222  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LEARN   SPANISH 


BY  PLAYING 
CARDS 


NEW   REPRINT 

Just  of?  press  is  a  20  page  reprint 
of  the  special  section  in  the  Septem- 
ber Survey  Graphic  on  Europeans  in 
the  New  World.  Very  valuable  to 
refugee  organizations  and  groups 
studying  refugee  problems.  Only  300 
copies  available — the  tailend  of  an 
order  placed  by  two  organizations. 
Further  reprints  unlikely.  Send  10 
cents  a  copy  for  one  or  more  to 
Survey  Graphic,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City. 


A  series  of  unbiased  and  authoritative  reports 

THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.  114  East  30  Street,  New  York  City 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  JUVENILES 

Informing  and  stirring  reports  on  34  juvenile  institutions  in  14  states 

$1.25  per  copy 

Vol.   I—West  North   Central  States,    Vol.   II— Kentucky  and   Tennessee,    Vol.   Ill— Pacific 
Coast  States,  Vol.  IV  (in  preparation)— Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
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The  man  who  astounded 
the  world  by  rejuvenating 
old  men  and  restoring 
intelligence  to  idiots  .  .  . 
presents  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  thinking  itself 


TO  UBIIIIS 


DR.  SERGE  UDROROFF 


How  do  great  discoveries  originate  in  the  mind? 

Can  they  be  "prompted"  into  existence?  What  ac- 
counts for  flashes  of  genius  in 
the  idiotic  intellect?  Is  thought 
itself  material?  How  does  the 
creative  process  operate  in 
genius  and  ere  tin... in  writers, 
scientists,  artists  and  philoso- 
phers? What  is  the  influence  of 
stimulants  in  cerebral  activity? 
In  popular  terms  and  with  a 
wealth  of  anecdotal  back- 
ground, Dr.  Voronoff  leads  you 
to  his  audaciously  fascinating 
conclusions.  $2.75  atbookstores 


••Here  are  ...  things 
which  we  have  not 
known...thethoughts 
and  experiences  of  a 
great  scientist  who 
has  courageously 
ventured   into .un- 
known £1*  !L"Si 

With  the  help  « 
such  books   new 
bibles  of  humanity 
will  be  written. 

__MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 


i  ALLIANCE    BOOK    CORP.    •     NEW   YORK  i 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  -  - 

"I  believe  I  have  found  in  the  Survey  Graphic 
a  welcome  gift  for  a  person  who  has  'everything* 
that  I  could  afford  to  buy,"  writes  a  subscriber. 

Rates:  One  Year  Gift  Subscription  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1942  plus  a  copy  of  the  special  number  MAN- 
NING THE  ARSENAL  FOR  DEMOCRACY  .  .  . 
#2.00.  Each  additional  Gift  Subscription  .  .  .  #1.50. 

SURVEY 

GRAPHIC 

112  East  Nineteenth  Street     •     New  York  City 
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Story  of  a  Page,"  in  1913.  They  were  in  Don  C.  Seitz's 
"Joseph  Pulitzer,  His  Life  and  Letters,"  in  1924.  Why  they 
were  done  has  not  been  searched  out,  nor  have  their  perma- 
nent consequences  been  weighed  and  measured. 

The  hurt  of  the  passing  of  The  World  has  been  more 
widely  and  more  genuinely  felt,  and  for  a  longer  time,  I 
think,  than  that  which  ever  marked  the  death  of  another 
newspaper.  It  still  is  felt,  and  more  by  those  who  read  it  than 
by  those  who  made  it,  real  as  the  tragedy  was  for  them.  This 
was  not  Joseph  Pulitzer's  doing.  With  his  death  only  the 
editorial  pattern  he  had  laid  down  survived.  Frank  I.  Cobb, 
who  had  been  nearer  to  him  than  his  own  sons,  attained  his 
greatest  stature  after  1911. 

The  news  pattern  took  on  a  wholly  different  aspect. 
Pulitzer,  indeed,  had  only  a  secondary  interest  in  news,  after 
the  calculated  departures  from  convention  of  his  first  years 
in  New  York  had  served  their  purpose  of  stimulating  circula- 
tion, then  advertising,  and  then  profits.  As  a  newspaper  The 
World's  golden  days  were  in  the  Twenties  when,  having 
raised  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  from  the  ranks,  Ralph  Pulitzer 
disproved  his  father's  favorite  lament  that  "every  reporter  is 
a  hope,  and  every  editor  a  disappointment."  The  World  was 
made  over  into  a  newspaper  of  selection,  not  one  merely  of 
record.  It  was  brilliantly  written,  understandingly,  sym- 
pathetically, and  with  a  grateful  freedom  from  "fine  writing." 

Its  highest  tribute  was  paid  when  it  became  a  newspaper- 
man's newspaper  in  a  degree  that  never  was  true  of  The  Sun. 
Reporters  and  editors  alike  had  wished  that  they  might  be 
free  to  write  as  Dana's  young  men  did;  their  new  aspiration 
was  to  be  able  to  write  as,  day  in  and  day  out,  men  wrote  for 
The  World. 

I  wish  sincerely  that  Mr.  Barrett  had  made  more  of  a 
critique  and  less  of  a  catalogue  of  his  book.  He  could  have 
done  it.  He  is  a  competent  and  experienced  practitioner  of 
journalism.  For  ten  of  the  paper's  last  fifteen  years  he  was  its 
city  editor.  During  the  gallant,  forlorn  fight  of  its  employes 
against  the  trustees'  determination  to  shake  off  the  dead  hand 
of  their  father  he  revealed  a  passionate  and  crusading  de- 
votion to  The  World  that  had  been,  and  could  have  con- 
tinued to  be.  He  could  have  assayed  The  World,  and  written 
as  swift-paced  a  narrative  as  he  does  in  this  book. 

I  wish  sincerely  that  he  had. 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  W.  P.  BEAZELL 

A  Victorian  Lady  in  New  England 

GOLDEN  YESTERDAYS— AN  ADVENTURE  IN  LIVING  WHICH  SPANNED 
FIVE  VIVID  DECADES,  by  Margaret  Delami.  Harper.  351  pp.  Price  $3., 
postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HOW    EAGERLY   WE   WOULD    FALL    UPON    THE    BOOK    IF    SOME   ONE 

should  discover  and  publish  the  autobiography  of  a  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  set  down  with  transparent  truth- 
fulness, showing  as  a  clear  pool  shows,  all  that  is  in  it,  and 
also — again  like  a  clear  pool — reflecting  mirror-like,  every 
detail  of  its  setting.  The  nineteenth  century  life  and  world 
and  great  lady  portrayed  in  Margaret  Deland's  "Golden 
Yesterdays"  is  almost  as  unknown  to  present-day  readers  as 
if  these  memoirs  had  been  written  about  and  by  an  author 
born  in  the  1650's  instead  of  the  1850's.  The  book  is  an 
historic  document  of  importance,  a  gold  mine  of  authentic, 
firsthand  "source  material"  for  research  specialists,  particularly 
if,  as  looks  likely,  such  students  of  the  future  focus  their 
microscopes  more  upon  the  psychology  of  past  eras  than  on 
economic  and  political  life.  The  scruples  and  prejudices  and 
aspirations  and  faiths,  theological  and  social,  which  sur- 
rounded the  growing-up  girl,  will  seem  as  extraordinary  to 
younger  readers  of  1941  as — let  us  say  at  a  venture — the  rigid, 
stately  decorums  of  the  sixteenth  century  Spanish  Court.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  younger  readers  will  take  due  notice 
of  the  fact  that  they  in  no  way  impeded  the  development 
into  richly  fulfilled  maturity  of  the  lovely,  vital,  gifted  woman 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  book.  They  were  like  grass  and 
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weeds  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  strong  young  tree  which,  by 
the  law  of  its  nature,  shot  up  towards  the  sun,  soon  so  tall 
and  so  deeply  rooted  in  life,  that  neither  prejudice  nor 
rigidities  of  custom  could  cast  a  shadow  on  it. 

In  this  book,  of  course,  as  in  any  record  of  the  years  be- 
tween the  1850's  and  the  1940's,  are  sketches  and  vignettes  of 
the  notabilities  of  the  times — Taft,  Kipling,  William  James, 
Everett  Hale,  a  presentation  at  court  to  Princess  Alexandra 
with  her  hair  frizzed  low  on  her  forehead.  It  has  grave  pas- 
sages of  meditation  on  religious  beliefs,  shifting  and  changing 
into  new  things  before  her  very  eyes  although  she  was  not 
troubled  by  the  change.  And  it  has  one  full  length  portrait, 
that  of  Phillips  Brooks,  adored  by  his  contemporaries,  who 
now  casts  as  little  of  a  shadow  as  any  forgotten  ghost. 

But  mostly  this  volume  which  will  be  called  and  really 
is,  an  autobiography,  is  for  the  most  part  the  story  of  a 
happy  marriage.  The  young  lady  of  the  1870's  brought  up 
in  the  strictest  Victorian  traditions  which  have  been  por- 
trayed to  us  a  thousand  times  as  moral  prison  bars,  not  only 
had  then,  as  all  her  life,  a  lively  and  sparkling  sense  of 
humor,  but  when  she  fell  in  love  it  was  heartily,  with  the 
rushing  energy  of  sap  rising  in  the  spring.  She  enjoyed 
young  love  with  every  fiber  of  her  personality;  and  for 
thirty-five  years  she  kept  on  enjoying  marriage  as  whole- 
heartedly as  she  had  delighted  in  young  love. 
Arlington,  Vt.  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

Menckenese 

NEWSPAPER  DAYS,  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  Knopf.  313  pp.  Price  $3,  post- 
paid by   Survey   Associates,   Inc. 

Now  HENRY  L.  MENCKEN  OF  BALTIMORE  HAS  GATHERED  To- 
gether his  newspaper  reminisences  and  Alfred  A.  Knopf  has 
published  them  in  a  book  called  "Newspaper  Days"  to  go 
with  the  previous  Mencken  memories  of  his  Baltimore  youth 
called  "Happy  Days."  He  is  a  loyal  person,  this  Baltimore 
Mencken.  He  never  has  strayed  far  from  his  own,  his  native 
city.  Even  when  he  was  at  the  peak  of  his  editorial  activities, 
editing  the  lamented  Smart  Set  with  George  Jean  Nathan,  he 
still  was,  from  choice,  a  Baltimore  commuter  and  newspaper 
writer. 

In  this  new  volume  he  recalls  his  days  on  the  old  Baltimore 
Herald — first  as  a  cub  reporter  (in  1899),  then  as  an  accepted 
reporter  who  was  to  become  a  city  editor  and  finally  a  man- 
aging editor.  All  this,  too,  before  he  was  twenty-five  and 
while  he  still  was  parting  his  hair  in  the  middle.  There  was, 
as  I  recall  the  period,  a  prejudice  against  middle  hair  parters 
in  those  newspaper  days,  but  that  may  have  been  only  among 
my  own  particular  set,  which  wasn't  too  choice. 

Being  a  good  reporter — one  of  the  best,  you'll  agree,  after 
reading  his  thrilling  chapter  on  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904 — 
the  Mencken  is  not  one  to  spoil  a  good  story  by  too  rigid  an 
adherence  to  the  facts  involved.  And  yet  if  you  were  to  try  to 
prove  him  inaccurate,  or  even  to  catch  him  becoming  decora- 
lively  fantastic  with  his  choice  of  words  or  fancies,  you  would 
likely  find  yourself  definitely  beaten. 

As  a  reporter  H.  L.  recalls  himself  as  "young,  goatish  and 
full  of  innocent  delight  in  the  world."  "My  adventures  in 
that  character,  save  maybe  in  one  or  two  details,"  he  writes, 
"were  hardly  extraordinary;  on  the  contrary  they  seem  to  me 
now,  looking  back  upon  them  nostalgically,  to  have  been 
marked  by  an  excess  of  normalcy." 

And  so  they  were,  as  autobiographical  adventures  go.  But 
to  readers  of  today,  nearly  forty  years  after,  and  particularly 
to  young  reporter  readers,  they  will  seem  to  have  been  very 
colorful  adventures  indeed,  highlighted  with  priceless  personal 
anecdotes  and  with  such  detailed  and  intimate  observation  as 
to  bring  the  times  and  the  characters  that  gave  them  life 
vividly  into  focus. 

The  Mencken  adventures  have  the  ring  of  reality,  softened 
by  the  haze  that  gathers  normally  with  memories  of  an  inter- 
esting past.  The  mellowing  processes  of  time  have  attacked 
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What  is  the  role  of 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

in  defense? 


DO  WE  as  social  workers  and 
as  teachers  and  writers  on 
consumer  problems  have  a  spe- 
cial task  to  perform  in  this  na- 
tional emergency? 

We  believe  that  consumer  edu- 
cation today  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  family  and 
the  nation.  Already  defense 
measures  have  begun  to  affect 
the  finances  of  almost  every 
family. 

Money  Management — Some  fam- 
ilies must  now  economize  on  nor- 
mal purchases  in  order  to  meet 
heavier  taxes,  higher  prices,  and 
increased  contributions  to  relief 
work.  In  contrast,  other  families 
now  enjoy  greater  incomes  than 
they  have  had  in  years.  Their 
problem  is  to  make  good  use  of 
the  new  plenty.  To  families  in 
both  groups  we  should  point  out 
the  wisdom  of  planned  spending. 

Better   Buymanship  —  As     defense 

requirements  bring  about  the 
development  of  new  materials, 
families  will  need  more  help  in 
buymanship.  Consumers  will 
want  to  be  told  about  these  new 
products  not  so  that  they  can 
refuse  them  but  so  that  they  can 
know  what  they  are  getting,  and 
compare  prices  intelligently. 
In  some  cases  cheaper  substi- 


tutes will  be  used.  Consumers 
will  need  to  know  how  the  sub- 
stitution affects  durability  and 
performance. 

Many  new  synthetics  will  ap- 
pear, replacing  materials  needed 
in  defense  industries.  Factual 
discussion  of  these  will  encour- 
age their  use. 

New  Objective  —  Our  viewpoint 
on  buymanship  is  now  changing 
from  the  purely  selfish  objective 
of  getting  the  most  for  our 
money  to  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  our  purchases  on  the 
whole  social  economy.  We  should 
curb  the  rush  to  buy.  The  hys- 
teria of  hoarding  will  only  bring 
an  added  hardship  to  those  least 
able  to  bear  it— the  families  with 
the  lowest  incomes. 

Consumer  Library— Intoday'sprO- 

gram  of  consumer  education 
Household's  Money  Manage- 
ment and  Better  Buymanship 
booklets  can  be  very  helpful. 
They  are  especially  useful  in  the 
present  emergency  because  the 
material  is  kept  up  to  date. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with 
these  booklets,  send  the  coupon 
below  for  a  copy  of  "Consumer 
Education  Program"  which  de- 
scribes Household's  library  of 
booklets,  films  and  exhibits. 
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with  particular  force  the  aggressive  young  philosopher  who 
had  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done,  not  only  with 
American  journalism,  and  journalists,  but  American  letters  as 
well.  The  Mencken  of  the  1900's  has  mellowed  preceptibly, 
but  with  more  becoming  grace  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. And  his  is  definitely  the  gift  of  producing  good  read- 
ing, whatever  and  whomever  he  chooses  as  a  subject. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  "Newspaper  Days"  have  already 
been  published  in  the  New  Yorker  Magazine.  It  is  good  to 
have  the  story  of  the  adventurous  young  lady  from  Red  Lion, 
Pa.,  and  the  hilariously  exaggerated  reports  of  those  tubby 
giants  who  took  part  in  the  beer-drinking  tournaments  of 
the  Stevedores  Club  (dedicated  to  the  unloading  of  schoon- 
ers), close  at  hand  and  attractively  bound.  The  chapter  de- 
voted to  certain  picturesque  scions  of  the  bogus  Nobility 
may  or  may  not  have  been  printed  before,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Nor  that  marvelous  report  of  the  fire  that 
gutted  Baltimore  and  sent  the  Mencken  scurrying  between 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  to  produce  a  newspaper  that 
was  sent  by  special  train  to  what  must  have  been  its  astonished 
Baltimore  readers  every  day. 

Henry  Mencken  has  lived  excitingly,  if  not  dangerously, 
and  he  has  loved  the  adventure  of  living.  "Newspaper  Days" 
adds  an  interesting  confirmation  to  the  Mencken  record. 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  BURNS  MANTLE 

Men  of  Medicine 

DOCTORS  ANONYMOUS,  THE  STORY  OF  LABORATORY  MEDICINE,  by 
William  McKee  German,  M.D.  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce.  300  pp.  Price 
$2.75. 

DOCTORS  DON'T  BELIEVE  IT— WHY  SHOULD  YOU?  FACTS  AND 
FALLACIES  ABOUT  HEALTH  WITH  PRACTICAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  THE  LAYMAN, 
by  August  A.  Thomen,  M.D.  Simon  4  Schuster.  384  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

BOOT-HEEL    DOCTOR,    by    Fannie   Cook.    Dodd,    Mead.    268    pp.    Price 

IT  IS   YOUR  LIFE — KEEP  HEALTHY — STAY  YOUNG — LIVE   LONG,  by   M. 
R.  Rosenberg,  M.D.  Scholastic  Boole  Pre»s.  450  pp.  Price  $2.50. 
Postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THE  PATHOLOGIST  emerges  from  anonymity  and  takes  rightful 
place  with  community  doctors,  city  surgeons,  and  suburban 
Dr.  Kildares  who  live  for,  with,  and  by  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  pathologist  usually  works  behind  the  closed  doors  of  a 
laboratory  as  a  liaison  worker  between  the  medical  man  and 
the  disease,  rather  than  living  a  direct  relationship  with  the 
patient,  hence  his  usual  anonymity. 

Dr.  German,  in  pleasing  style,  indicates  the  diverse  nature 
of  service  given  by  students  of  this  specialty  who  are  striving 
perpetually  to  learn  the  nature,  habits,  and  effects  of  the 
enemies  of  man  that  can  cause  suffering  or  death.  He  offers 
the  layman  a  blueprint  of  a  significant  part  of  modern  medi- 
cine and  reveals  the  use  of  teamwork  in  medicine.  He  also 
indicates  the  value  of  blood  and  tissue  examination,  the  cul- 
ture and  recognition  of  germs,  of  careful  autopsies  for  the 
protection  of  future  generations  of  man. 

The  basic  contributions  of  the  pathologist  are  manifest, 
and  even  the  generous  use  of  technical  terms  does  not  hamper 
the  narrative.  The  human  values  are  ever  in  the  forefront. 
The  broad  implications  of  socialized  medicine  abound  in  his 
forceful  rational  pleading  for  a  sounder  and  a  wider  applica- 
tion of  laboratory  medicine  as  an  integral  phase  of  the  care 
of  the  ill.  This  includes  diagnosis  and  also  treatment  of  all 
diseases,  but  it  likewise  is  linked  with  their  prevention.  For 
much  of  current  knowledge  of  disease  processes  and  their 
causes,  society  owes  no  mean  measure  of  thanks  to  the 
pathologists,  whose  field  of  service  is  no  longer  anonymous. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  things  doctors  don't  believe 
that  a  layman  might  accept  as,  for  example,  the  place  of  the 
doctor  in  socialized  medicine.  This,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Thomen,  in  his  useful  puncturing  of  foolish 
bubbles.  He  removes  many  cobwebs  and  shows  the  rem- 
nants of  superstition  and  fallacious  traditional  thinking  in  lay 
thought  concerning  medicine  and  health.  In  addition  to  this 


negative   phase   he   offers   positive,    sound,   practical    advice. 

He  does  not  appear  as  a  protagonist  for  any  specific  theory 
of  psychology,  hygiene  or  therapy.  He  reveals  his  rational 
approach  by  giving  definite  answers  to  more  than  254  ques- 
tions grouped  around  a  series  of  ten  broad  elements,  if  his 
views  were  more  widespread,  wholesome  family  economies 
could  be  effected  and  a  large  variety  of  consumers'  joys  would 
pass  into  oblivion.  Families,  following  his  advice,  would  em- 
ploy more  sensible  methods  of  diet  and  caring  for  the  teeth. 
More  important,  they  would  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  our  major  diseases. 

Truth  makes  people  free,  particularly  after  fallacies  have 
held  them  in  bondage,  but  some  people  don't  want  truth  as 
they  believe  they  are  happier  enslaved.  Even  for  such,  Dr. 
Thomen  has  an  appeal  that  might  lead  to  guidance. 

A  Missouri  novelist,  the  wife  of  one  and  the  mother  of 
another  physician,  writes  from  the  fullness  of  her  knowledge 
of  the  general  difficulties  of  life  and  a  sympathetic  grasp  of 
the  tribulations  of  the  social  groups  living  in  southeastern 
Missouri.  It  is  this  section  which,  from  its  shape,  is  known  as 
the  Boot  Heel. 

Deftly  she  has  woven  a  realistic  tale  of  Mississippi  floods, 
the  hazards,  destruction,  and  the  consequent  effects  upon  in- 
habitants of  the  endangered  areas.  Through  it  runs  the  divert- 
ing life  story  of  Dr.  Joel  Gregory  and  his  gentle  devoted  wife. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  kindliness  in  service  to  troubled  souls, 
of  sympathy,  generous  in  action  and  against  greed,  poverty 
and  intolerance.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  skeletal  fiction  that 
carries  the  essential  truth  as  set  forth  by  the  author  which  re- 
flects her  interests  as  co-chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Committee 
for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Sharecroppers. 

Unfortunately,  "It  Is  Your  Life,"  written  for  laymen,  con- 
tains medical  prescriptions  which  assume  that  the  reader  has 
capability  for  diagnosis.  This  is  unwarranted  and  unsafe.  The 
interested  layman  may  gain  something  from  reading  it,  but 
the  professionally  trained  person  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  all  too  numerous  incorrect  spellings.  These  are  not  limited 
to  technical  terms  but  are  even  found  in  several  plates  pre- 
pared to  enlighten  the  layman.  Its  virtue  lies  in  its  simplicity, 
but  even  this  is  something  which  can  be  overdone.  A  shorter 
book  with  more  exactness  might  have  made  life  appear  more 
worthy  of  efforts  at  its  prolongation. 
New  Yor{  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

A  Novelist  on  the  Bench 

BACKBONE  OF  THE  HERRING,  by  Curtis  Bok.   Knopf.  302  pp.  Price 
$3,  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

THIS   IS   THE  STORY  OF  THE  ADVENTURES   OF   A   SENSITIVE,   WARM- 

hearted,  engagingly  frank  and  whimsical  judge  to  whom  Mr. 
Bok  gives  the  name  Ulen.  "There  are"  says  the  author,  "bits 
of  me  in  him  and  bits  of  a  group  of  people  that  I  have  known 
and  loved  for  their  odd  and  gentle  ways."  Much  of  the  nar- 
rative is  evidently  autobiographical  and  based  upon  the  notes 
and  case  histories,  gathered  in  the  author's  own  judicial  ex- 
perience. Judge  Ulen  (and  no  doubt  Judge  Bok)  has  a  sensi- 
tive yearning  to  observe  the  moving  of  the  wheels  in  in- 
dividual humans,  the  kind  of  sensitivity  that  sows  understand- 
ing and  reaps  confidences. 

The  style  and  thinking  are  a  fascinating  admixture  of 
Lewis  Carroll,  Peter  Pan,  Ik  Marvel,  and  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  The  judge,  having  in  mind  a  chapter  from 
Isaiah,  constantly  strives  to  discharge  his  judicial  function 
"with  righteousness  and  equity."  Interest  in  people  and  "the 
things  that  impel  them,"  "the  wisdom  of  waiting  and  re- 
maining open,"  and  an  inherent  aversion  to  rigidity,  invites 
the  confidence  of  Artema,  whose  story  furnishes  the  thread 
of  continuity,  with  Judge  Ulen  himself,  to  hold  the  book  to- 
gether. Artema's  story  is  intensely  gripping  and  runs  the 
gamut  of  pathos  and  drama,  involving  the  adoption  and  sub- 
sequent voluntary  separation  from  a  foundling,  the  regenera- 
tion of  a  dipsomaniac  and  a  happy  conclusion,  interspersed 
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with  revelations  of  the  expertness  of  the  judge  as  an  amateur 
pediatrician. 

Significant  to  current  industrial  disputes  is  the  novel 
method  with  which  the  highly  unorthodox  judge,  personally 
and  alone,  visits  a  closed  factory  and  successfully  persuades 
the  participants  in  a  sit-down  strike  to  vacate  their  seats  peace- 
fully. Reminiscent  of  the  "Beggar  on  Horseback"  are  the 
antics  of  Ulen's  paleontologist  friend,  Henry  Lassiter,  who 
believes  that  "no  amount  of  imagination  is  equal  to  experi- 
ence" and  displays  an  unbridled  bent  for  living  a  day  back- 
ward, including  driving  an  automobik  home  in  reverse. 

With  a  mind  and  heart  fixed  steadily  on  "doing  good" 
and  with  less  awe  than  is  usual  in  the  legal  profession  for 
what  he  dubs  the  "incongruous  person  called  the  reasonable 
man,"  Ulen  is  at  times  impeded  in  his  course  of  action  by  the 
lurking  specter  of  an  Appellate  Court.  In  an  estate  case,  for 
instance,  he  learns  that  survivorship  cannot  "be  proved  by 
logic,  but  only  by  observed  and  proven  fact."  Many  lawyers 
will  no  doubt  regard  Judge  Ulen's  qualities  as  more  appro- 
priate to  a  domestic  relation's  or  orphan's  court  than  to  a 
court  whose  attributes  are  usually  more  formal. 

It  is  a  swell  book  and  there  are  no  dull  moments.  Most 
laymen  will  hope  that  they  may  meet  Judge  Ulen  when  they 
run  athwart  the  law.  The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  an 
old  saying  current  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  you  will  have  to 
read  the  book  itself  to  comprehend  its  import. 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 

Our  Dr.  Park — America's  Pasteur 

THE  MAN  WHO  LIVED  FOR  TOMORROW— A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  WIL- 
LIAM HALLOCK  PARK,  M.D.,  by  Wade  W.  Oliver.  Button.  507  pp. 
Price  $3.75  postpaid  by  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

HERE  is  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  IMMUNOLOGY,  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 
all  woven  with  a  simplicity,  a  directness,  a  swing  and  sequence 
of  events  worthy  of  the  great  and  good  physician,  William 
Hallock  Park,  himself,  whose  life  was  a  symbol,  a  beacon,  a 
very  torch  of  knowledge  made  the  servant  of  mankind. 

It  took  forty-nine  years  of  Park's  fifty-three  as  a  physician 
to  do  all  the  good  he  was  capable  of  to  the  people  of  his  city. 
While  all  the  world  benefited  as  it  ever  must  from  the  strides 
of  the  giants  of  science  across  the  decades,  it  was  for  the  little 
children,  the  choking,  gasping  waifs  of  the  tenements,  dying 
by  the  thousands  hi  his  neighbors'  families  that  he  made  his 
first,  most  numerous,  and  most  enduring  contributions  alike 
in  the  hospital,  the  home,  the  laboratory,  and  in  the  pattern 
of  functions  of  civil  government. 

Dr.  Oliver  has  done  his  labor  of  love  handsomely.  Our 
"Dr.  Park  of  the  Research  Laboratory"  would  have  relished 
the  precise  and  appropriate  documentation,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
has  assembled  the  references  to  support  each  statement,  from 
the  date  of  Dr.  Park's  first  article  on  diphtheria  in  1892  to 
the  address  on  October  6,  1936,  when  the  new  laboratory 
that  bears  his  name  was  dedicated  by  the  city. 

The  chapters  deal  with  a  dozen  and  more  of  the  com- 
municable diseases  against  which  progress  in  the  past  half- 
century  has  been  as  unbelievable  as  it  was  unpredictable. 
Park  was  our  Pasteur,  a  tower  of  strength  for  all  that  is 
best  in  medicine  as  a  personal  and  social  beneficence. 

If  the  reviewer  could  have  a  wish,  it  would  be  that  the 
references  had  been  assembled,  as  they  occur,  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  instead  of  for  all  of  the  chapters  separately 
following  the  completed  text.  The  index  is  adequate  and 
accurate.  The  page  is  easy  to  read  and  dignified  in  appear- 
ance. 

One  can  learn  from  this  delightful  biography  the  essen- 
tials of  thought  and  work,  and  at  the  same  time  something  of 
the  factors  which  make  men  great  by  reason  of  their  way 
of  life.  The  name  and  works  of  Dr.  Park  will  outlast  those 
of  most  of  the  mayors  and  commissioners  of  health  of  the 
past  fifty  years. 
New  Yort(  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 
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MAY  WE  SUGGEST 

that  you  add  to  your  Christmas  list  the  organ- 
izations whose  appeals  appear  on  the  second 
cover  under 

"Christmas  Giving  That  Counts" 


A  NEW  VERSION  OF  AN  OLD  STORT 

There  was  no  race,  no  hustle,  no 

bustle.  Instead,  the  Tortoise  and  the'v 

Hare  snoozed.  They  weren't  lazy,  just' 

sensible.  Visitors  to  New  York  can  get 

an  object  lesson  from  this  version  of  an  old 

tale.  Why  burn  up  precious  energy  when  you 

can  stay  at  the  HOTEL  McALPIN.  The  McAlpin 

was  built   with   an  eye  toward   your  convenience. 

ONLY  1  BLOCK  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION  ABOUT  S  MINUTES 
FROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION  AND  TO  TIMES  SQUARE  B  &  O 
MOTOR  COACHES  STOP  AT  OUR  DOOR  SUBWAYS  DOWNSTAIRS. 

Rooms  with  private  bath 
From  $3.30  single.   From  $4.95  double. 


HOTEL  MCALPIN 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Under    KNOTT   ItUn.gr 
JOHN  J.  WOELFLE.  M.in 
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LETTER  SERVICES 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

PROFESSIONAL  CONSULTATIONS 

MULTI  GRAPH  INC 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 
COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 

53  PARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE     BARCLAY    7-9633 

IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Tree-ripened,      sun-colored      Thurston      El      Rey 
Fruits.     Bushel  Grapefruit  $3.00,   Oranges  $3.50, 
Mixed    $3.25.      DeLuxe    Bushel    with    delicious 
Pomelo    Conserve   $3.75.      Fruit    picked,    packed, 
shipped    same    day.      Express    prepaid.      Orders 
must  be  in  by  December  15.     Alice  E.  Thurston, 
Gulfport,    St.   Petersburg,   Florida. 

BERTHA  C.  REYNOLDS 

Consultant    to    individuals    and 
groups    on    problems    of    staff 
morale  and  professional  growth. 

130    East   22   Street           New  York 

Havemeyer  9-3285 

Tree  ripened.     No  sprays  nor  artificial  color- 
ing     used.        Delivered      express      prepaid. 
Oranges    Bushel    $3.50,    Grapefruits    $3.50, 
Tangerines  $3.50,  Mixed  Fruit  $3.50.    Half 
Bushels   $2.00.      Seedless   Limes   $3.50  half 
bushel. 
Nicely    decorated    baskets    of    Citrus    Fruits 
make    unusual    Christmas    Gifts.      Delivery 
for  Christmas  guaranteed,  if  order  received 
before  December  20th. 
Special  quantity  rates 
A.   H.   BURKET,   Sebring,   Florida 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which    professional    nurses    take    in    the    better- 
ment   of    the    world.      Put    it    in    your    library, 
$3.00  a  year.    1790  Broadway  at  58  St.,   New 
York,  New  York. 

—  OUT-OF-PRINT  and   Hard-to-Find   Books  
supplied:  also  family  and  town   histories,   magazine 
back  numbers,  etc.  All  subjects,  all  languages.  Send 
us   your    list   of   wants—  no   obligation.      We   report 
promptly.       Lowest    prices.    (WE    ALSO    BUY    OLD 
BOOKS  AND    MAGAZINES. 
AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
117  West  48th  St.      Dept.  E      New  York  City    ~ 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Special    articles,    theses,    speeches,    papers.      Re- 
search,    revision,     bibliographies,     etc.       Over 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

fessional    persons.      Prompt    service    extended. 
AUTHORS      RESEARCH      BUREAU,      516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

SOCIAL      WORKER       (woman)—  Masters      in 
Sociology     and     Graduate     training     in     Social 
Work,    now    employed    case    work    in    group 
work    agency.      Desires    change.      Not    limited 
geographically.      7781    Survey. 

STATISTICAL  SERVICE  to  meet  the  periodic 
or    special    needs    of   organizations    not    requir- 
ing   a    full-time    specialist    in    the    field.      Col- 
lection,    compilation,     and     analyst*     of     data; 
Preparation     of    statistical     tables     or     reports  ; 
Editing;      indexing;      coding,      library     research. 
Small  or  large  assignments  completed  prompt- 
ly   and    carefully.      Fifteen    years'    experience. 
Call  Mrs.  Mary  Chantler  Hubbard,  ALgonquin 
4-5503. 

BOOKSTORE 

Experienced   Secretary:    young   woman,   available 
Saturdays,    stenography,    typing,   clerical   work, 
good  penmanship.      Publishing  and  advertising 
experience   in    social    welfare    field.      Excellent 
recommendation.      7775   Survey. 

HOME    LIBRARY    BOOKSTORE,    9116    Ker- 
cheval,     near     Holcomb,     Detroit,     established 
1931.       Open    afternoons,     evenings.       Books, 
new,      used,     bought     and     sold.        Postcards 
answered. 

Group  Worker   (male)   now  available.     Wide  ex- 
perience,  training  including  handicrafts,  super- 
vision    and     administration.       Graduate     work 
New   York   School.      7779    Survey. 

BOOK  BARGAINS 

FURNISHED  ROOM 

30%    TO    70%    REDUCTIONS    on    new   books 
of  all  publishers.     Write  for  free  bargain  cat- 
alogues.        NATIONAL       BOOKSELLERS, 
Miami,    Florda. 

New    York    City,    private    family,    Columbia    dis- 
trict,   near    Riverside    Drive,    moderate    cost. 
7777    Survey. 

Thoroughly  trained  man  in  boy's  work  field.    Ex- 
ecutive    experience  ;     organizing     and     creative 
ability  ;    pleasing   personality.      Eastern    States. 
College  graduate.      7773   Survey. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Religious   social   work   organization    (Protestant) 
in  the  New  York  City  area  offers  professional 
employment    to   qualified    case    workers    in    the 
field    of    family    service.      Those    interested    in 
the    non-sectarian    religious    point    of    view    in 
social    work    will    find    the    setting    attractive. 
7780    Survey. 

BOYS'  WORK  DIRECTOR  desires  position  in 
Settlement  or  Boys'  Club.     Age  33,  Christian, 
eleven    years    in    Settlement    and    Government 
Boys'     Work.       Twelve     summers     in     Boys' 
Camps  as  Director,   Supervisor  and  Counselor. 
Available  January    1st.      Prefer  east  or  middle 
west.     7776,  Survey. 

"SHOPPING   AT    MISS    GOODMAN'S"    is    a 
decided  boon  in  this  rising  market.     She  sells 
only   those   better   dresses   and   coats    (original 
models)     far    below    usual    mark-up.      474    7th 
Ave.   (36th  St.)    LA  4-4013. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  of  Yale  University 

A   Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

An   intensive  and  basic  experience  In  the  various  branches  of  nursing  is 
offered  during  the  thirty-two  months'   course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER    OF    NURSING 

A    Bachelor's    degree    In    arts,    science    or    philosophy    from    a    college    of 
approved  standing  is  required  for  admission. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New    Haven,    Connecticut 


LANGUAGES 


"1>SPANISH 

FRENCH,  GERMAN  OR  ITALIAN  This  Easy  Way 

Know    a    second    language    for    better    business    or    social 
(position;    read    foreign    books;    really    enjoy    travel.     Speak 
}  like    a    native.      Now    FUN    to    learn    quickly,    easily    at 
home    as    thousands    have  1      Write    today    for    free    book 
"The  Cortina  Short-Cut."     State  language  interested  in. 
CORTINA  ACADEMY,  DEPT.  3912,  105  WEST  40th  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 


THE   FAILURE  OF  THE   PACIFISTS 

(Continued  from  page  681) 


by  its  absence  of  any  constructive  policy  in  the  least  equalling 
the  heroism  that  is  poured  into  the  destructive  necessities  of 
war.  Again  and  again,  pacifists  have  declared  that  they 
sought  a  "moral  equivalent"  to  war.  Here  was  at  least  the 
possibility  of  one  such  equivalent  but  hardly  anyone  was 
interested. 

Since  then  my  beloved  leader,  Dick  Sheppard,  now  no 
longer  with  us,  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  Peace  Army  because, 
once  the  fighting  in  Shanghai  had  passed  into  the  vast  oper- 
ations of  modern  war,  the  proposal  to  intervene  became  an 
empty  gesture.  He  founded  instead  the  Peace  Pledge  Union 
whose  slogan  was  "We  Renounce  War."  Pacifism  was  once 
more  negative. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  pacifists  everywhere  today 
are  doing  what  they  can.  They  are  working  on  the  land, 
they  are  helping  refugees,  they  are  serving  under  the  Red 
Cross  and  even  on  minesweepers.  None  of  this,  however,  is 
peculiar  to  pacifists.  Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  who 
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are  ineligible  for  military  service,  are  doing  these  things, 
quite  irrespective  of  their  opinion  about  war.  Probably  the 
best  work  in  my  country  that  has  been  done  for  refugees 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  G.  K.  Bell,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  is  not  a  pacifist.  No  one  will  underestimate  the  need 
for  such  work,  but  can  anyone  say  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
equivalent  of  war?  To  me,  it  seems  clear  that  modern  war- 
fare has  made  pacifism  purely  negative  except  on  that  one 
occasion  when  we  might  have  stopped  the  rot  by  dying  for 
peace  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  soldiers  die  in  war,  but 
without  killing.  It  was  a  miracle  that  such  an  opportunity 
should  happen  once;  it  was  a  miracle  of  coincidence  that  it 
should  happen  at  that  precise  moment  in  1931;  such  miracles 
do  not  happen  twice.  They  did  not  happen  when  Mussolini 
invaded  and  conquered  Abyssinia.  In  this  war,  once  more  be- 
tween two  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  once  more 
utterly  unprovoked  by  the  victim  country,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion even  more  grossly  unequal  in  the  strength  of  the  bel- 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE  THROUGH 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Public  Welfare  departments  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  states  are  in 
need  of  trained  practitioners,  consultants 
and  administrators. 

Civil  Service  examinations  for  these  re- 
sponsible positions  require  training  in  a 
school  of  social  work.  The  curriculum 
of  The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
prepares  students  for  work  in  all  fields  of 
social  work  in  a  program  which  leads  to 
the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

A  catalogue  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

i  rofessional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Social  Research 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


languages 

Linguaphone 

In  your  own  home  you  can  master 
SPANISH,  PORTUGUESE,  FRENCH, 
RUSSIAN,  JAPANESE— any  of  29  lan- 
guages by  this  amazingly  simple,  quick, 
direct  conversational  method.  Used  by 
a  million  home-study  students  for 
business,  careers,  professions. 
Send  for  FREE  Book 

LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

50  R.C.A.  Building  New  York  City 


Publication  Date 
January,  1942 

TRAINING   FOR   SKILL 
IN  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 


Volume  IV  of  the 
Journal  of  Social  Work  Process 

Pennsylvania  School 
Of  Social  Work 

Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

311  South  Juniper  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School  Offering  Courses 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science 

Academic  Year  Opens  July  1942 


SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Contents  for  December,  1941 

Adolescent     Pre-psychotic     Conditions:      Criticism     of     a 
Concept  Robert  P.  Kemble,  M.D. 

The  Later  Adjustment  of  Twenty-six  Adolescents  Diagnosed 
as  Schizophrenic  or  Potentially  Schizophrenic 

Hedda  Gladstern 

Abstracts    of    Theses:    Smith    College    School    for    Social 
Work,  1941 

Published  Quarterly,  #2  a  Year 

Single  Numbers:  Vols.  I  to  X,  #1   each; 

others,  $.75  each. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE   DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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ligerents,  pacifism  could  and  did  achieve  exactly  nothing.  We 
were  very  sorry — very  sorry  indeed.  Our  hearts  were  wrung, 
our  consciences  tortured.  How  did  that  help  Abyssinia?  Not 
a  whit. 

I  am  a  pacifist  still  in  one  sense;  that  is  to  say,  I  realize 
that  Christians  should  be  able  to  meet  material  force  with 
spiritual  power.  It  is  horrifying  to  reflect  that,  after  nineteen 
hundred  years,  we  are  still  unable  to  do  it  except  in  indi- 
vidual cases  and  on  a  small  scale.  But  to  me  it  seems  merely 
"wishful  thinking"  to  act  as  though  we  had  a  power  which 
in  fact  we  have  not,  and  for  which  we  have  neither  trained 
nor  disciplined  ourselves  in  the  past.  Such  power  does  not 
come  to  those  who  have  not  disciplined  themselves,  at  the 
last  moment,  in  the  hour  of  need.  It  has  not  come  to  us.  I 
would  rather  therefore  do  what  I  can,  in  defense  of  principles 
which  I  believe  to  be  both  right  in  themselves  and  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  the  future  of  the  human  race,  than 


stand  aside  and  do  nothing.  It  is  doing  nothing  that  is  the 
worst  expedient  of  all. 

When,  therefore,  my  pacifist  friends  ask  me  whether  I 
can  imagine  Jesus  Christ  dropping  a  bomb  or  firing  a  gun 
I  am  entitled  to  reply — "No,  I  cannot;  but  neither  can  1 
imagine  him  standing  aside  and  doing  nothing  at  all." 

I  am  compelled  to  echo  the  words  of  a  very  dear  relative 
of  mine,  who,  loathing  war  as  much  as  any  pacifist  that  ever 
breathed,  said  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  (in 
which  he  lost  his  life):  "If  you  can  stop  war  with  spiritual 
power,  do  it.  If  you  can't  let  me  do  what  I  can;  and  if 
you  are  right  in  thinking  that  war  is  so  damnable  that  any- 
one who  takes  part  in  it  is  damned,  then  I  would  rather  be 
damned  than  let  these  things  go  on  without  doing  all  I  can 
to  stop  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  my  own  life." 

Is  this  not  very  close  to  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  when 
he  said:  "He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it"? 


We  Need  a  Tourist  Dollar 


NOTES  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 

BEFORE  THE  WAR,  THE  THOUGHTFUL  GERMANS  CREATED  THE 
travel  marf(  to  assist  Latin  Americans  who  wanted  to  visit  the 
Reich.  The  travel  mark,  exclusively  for  tourists,  could  be 
purchased  at  a  substantially  lower  rate  than  the  standard 
mark.  It  was  valid  for  passage  on  German  steamers,  planes, 
and  trains,  as  well  as  for  hotel  and  restaurant  bills.  The  Ger- 
man tourist  industry  thrived  on  the  arrangement.  More  im- 
portant, perhaps,  the  tourists — carefully  shielded  from  the 
ugly  aspects  of  the  new  regime — left  Germany  charmed,  their 
sympathies  enlisted. 

Precisely  the  same  device  should  now  be  adopted  by  this 
country.  Axis  propaganda  depicts  us  as  a  money-worshiping, 
crude,  decadent  people.  All  too  often  in  the  past,  convincing 
examples  have  been  furnished  in  the  Hollywood  version  of 
the  American  way,  or  by  hijinxing  tourists  out  for  a  good 
time. 

Latin  American  tourists  who  visit  the  United  States  almost 
invariably  are  delighted.  They  find  a  rich  and  vital  society 
that  inspires  them  with  confidence  in  our  democratic  formula. 
They  go  home  enthusiastic  about  hemisphere  solidarity  and 
seething  with  new  ideas  for  their  own  countries.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  experiences  a  traveling  North  American  can  have 
is  to  hear  a  Latin  American  describe  to  other  Latin  Ameri- 
cans his  visit  to  the  United  States.  Our  industries,  our  agri- 
culture, our  cities,  our '  absurdities  and  our  foibles  are  dis- 
cussed with  enthusiasm  born  of  unmistakable  liking. 

AT    PRESENT    THE    CAPITALS    OF    LATIN    AMERICA    SWARM    WITH 

visiting  North  Americans.  Our  people  are  discovering  the 
many  pleasant  aspects  of  life  in  the  southlands.  The  new 
tourist  influx  is  giving  our  neighbors  a  badly  needed  source  of 
income  and  at  the  same  time  letting  them  see  that  we  are 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  we  have  been  painted  by  the  Axis.  But 
this  is  all  one-way  traffic. 

The  reason  is  simple:  our  southern  neighbors  cannot  afford 
to  visit  us.  For  one  U.  S.  dollar  our  tourists  now  get  nearly 
five  Mexican  pesos,  21  Brazilian  milreis,  more  than  four 
Argentine  pesos,  30-odd  Chilean  pesos,  five  Peruvian  soles,  60 
Bolivian  bolivianos.  But  when  citizens  of  those  republics  con- 
sider visiting  the  United  States  they  are  on  the  short  end  of 
the  bargain.  The  coveted  dollar  is  very  hard  to  come  by,  in 
some  cases  unobtainable. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  well-to-do  Chilean  businessman 
who  would  like  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  investigate 
trade  possibilities.  He  must  pay  for  his  passage  in  U.  S.  dol- 
lars. But  the  sale  of  dollars  is  regulated  by  his  government 
and  the  supply  is  carefully  controlled.  Legally  none  of  the 


by  DESMOND  HOLDRIDGE 

precious  dollars  are  available  for  travel.  He  is  forced  to  deal 
with  the  racketeering  "black  bourse."  From  beginning  to  end 
the  transaction  is  tedious  and  expensive.  He  must  be  a  very 
patient  man,  and  wealthy,  to  go  through  with  the  project. 

Much  the  same  exasperating  situation  awaits  the  Bolivian 
mining  man  who  wants  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  study 
new  methods,  the  Brazilian  doctor  who  would  visit  our  hos- 
pitals and  medical  centers,  the  Peruvian  scientist  who  hopes 
to  meet  the  men  whose  published  papers  have  interested  him, 
or  the  Colombian  author  with  a  good  novel  that  can  well  be 
translated  into  English. 

WE  SHOULD  THEREFORE  SET  UP  A  TOURIST  DOLLAR,  AVAILABLE  IN 

Latin  America  at  a  discount  of  approximately  40  percent 
from  the  cost  of  the  normal  dollar.  This  tourist  currency — 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  familiar  traveler's  check  and  re- 
quiring the  owner's  signature — would  then  be  accepted  on 
our  steamers,  planes,  and  buses,  and  in  selected  hotels  and 
restaurants.  The  transportation  and  hotel  services  cooperating 
would  be  required  to  have  Spanish  and  Portuguese  speaking 
personnel  and  be  instructed  in  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
visitors.  Stores  of  all  kinds  wishing  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of 
the  tourist  traffic  engendered  by  this  special  type  of  currency 
would  be  permitted  to  cooperate  upon  meeting  the  same  re: 
quircments. 

The  tourist  dollar  would  be  redeemed  with  standard  dol- 
lars by  the  Export-Import  Bank  at  85  to  90  percent  of  face 
value,  according  to  the  type  of  enterprise  presenting  it.  In 
that  way  the  businesses  benefited  would  contribute  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  plan.  The  rest  would  be  charged 
to  good  will  and  advertising. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  a  very  expensive  device,  but 
really  it  is  not.  It  amounts  to  letting  the  Latin  Americans 
visit  us  at  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  them,  feeding  them, 
and  housing  them.  The  Germans  found  their  tourist  mark  to 
be  of  great  advantage  in  winning  Latin  American  trade  and 
sympathy.  Compare  the  cost  of  such  a  scheme  with  that  of  a 
single  capital  ship,  and  compare  their  relative  values  in  hemis- 
phere defense.  Good  friends  are  sometimes  more  important 
than  legions. 

Let  us  give  our  neighbors  to  the  south  the  chance  for  their 
vacationists,  businessmen,  scientists  and  authors  to  visit  us. 
Many  of  them  want  to  send  their  children  here  for  higher 
education,  but  cannot  afford  to  under  present  exchange  condi- 
tions. Let  Latin  Americans  see  what  we  really  are  like,  and 
the  first  step  toward  hemisphere  understanding  and  solid- 
arity will  have  been  accomplished. 
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